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The  India  Rubber  World 


VOLUME  LIX 

October,  1918,  to  March,  1919 


VOLUME  LX 
April,  1919,  to  September,  1919 


New  York: 

THE    INDIA    RUBBER    WORLD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

1919 


Vol.  LXI 


OCTOBER  1,  1919 


No.  1 


-A.   S.  T.  M   Standards,  1918"..  (i 

.M;be    Refractometer    

Acciilerator   Foot-Rest,   New    ConI 
Accelerators,     Effect     of     Cei 
Propc 


upo 


the 


•203 


f     Vulcanized     Rubbe 
(George  D.  Kralz  and  Arthur  H.  Flower)  485 
Report   of   Committee    on    Poisonous   Nature 

of  Some (Richard  D.  Earte)     82 

"Accounting  as  an  Aid  to  Business  Profits." 

(Book  Review)  373 

Adams,  C.  J.,  Deatli   of (Portrait)*S75 

Aeronautical  Exposition,  The *3S1 

Aeroplanes,  Military   (Book  Review)     90 

.\fler-the-War     Demand     for     Rubber     Goods, 
Influences   Operating   on. 

(L.   W.  Alwyn-Schmidt)  620 

Air  Compressors  for  Tires •489 

Hydro,    for   Inflating   Tires *30 

Airplane   Bumper   Cord.   Goodrich *637 

Construction,  Rubber  in.  (Edgar  H.  Wilson)'n2 

Handley-Page,   Giant   Tires   for *480 

Rubber    Cord    Shock-Absorbers   "Rusco" 253 

Wheel    Windshield    *637 

Akron  Rubber  Trade.. "100,  *155,  *209,  *263, 

♦322,  388,  *445,   *507,  579,  649,  714 
Alden,  Adelbert  H.,  in  War  Work. .  (Por(ra.'«)*302 

John  v..  Death  of 513 

Alien  Enemy  Patents  Available  Under  License  545 

Allan,  Andrew  A.,   Death   of (Portrait)* i2Q 

Allocating  German   Crude   Rubber.  .  (£(/i(orm()    176 
Allocation,      Crude      Rubber      for      the      Next 

Quarter    13 

of    Sulphur,    The    28 

Alwyn-Schmidt,  L.  W.— 

Influences      Operating      on      After-the-War 

Demand  for  Rubber  Goods 620 

Our  Trading  Power   for   Rubber 415 

American    Chemical    Society,    .Annual    Meeting 

of    " 424 

Rubber  Section   24 

Rubber    Division    Meeting    of 696 

American    Manufacturers'    Expor 

Convention   of    

Maritime  Policy,  Broad,  Needed 130 

Rubber  Trade    Attacked (Editorial) 

Society   for   Testing    Materials (Charts)   628 

Analysis    of    Vulcanized    Rubber. 

(/.  A.  S.  Morrison)    695 
Anchorage   for  Motors. . . 

Andersen,  E.  A (Portrait)  *384 

Antimony    Pentasulphide,    .Analysis    of. 

(£>.  Repony)   360 
Antwerp  Rubber  Market,  The  Future  of  the..*270 

Aprleton,   Captain  Francis   H (Portraits 

and  Sketch)    'HS,   *384,  510 
Argentine   Republic,   The   Words   "India   Rub- 
ber" as  a  Trade-Mark  in  the 

(Herbert  Langner)''269 

Asbestos   Sheet    Packing,    Compressed *489 

Automobile   Pedal   Cover,  Adjustable 'Sll 

Show,    New    York (CAorO*309 

Tire   Fabrics,   Salvaging '555 

Tire   Treads,    Some    American "147 

Automotive     Engineers.     Society     of.     Adopts 
Standards    Recommended   by   Tire    and    Rim 

Divisions     *498,  688 

"Auto-Seal"   Inner    Tube '310 

".\voi!as"    Compound    479 

"A    Valorisafdo   da  Borracha  e  o  Processo  de 
Coagulacao"    (Book   Review)     31 


Awards,  Army  and  Navy 52,  102 

Azo   Process  Zinc   Oxides 363 

B 

Babcock,    Edward    S (Portrait)' i93 

Baffling   Botany   of   Rubber,   The .  .  .(Edilorial)    120 

Bags,    Rubber-Lined   and   Rubberized *566 

Baird,    Robert    L (Por(rai-O*124 

Baker,  Kelts  Colfax— 

The  Evaluation   of  Rubber   Plantations '354 

Balata  and  Rubber  Enterprises  in  The  Guianas.*518 

Belting:  Its  Manufacture  and  Use. 

(Hancock   Haskins)' 41i 

Calender    '254 

Soling     in      Englana 419 

Balch,  W.  H (Portrait)'639 

Ball,   Golf    *429,  "566 


New 
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Novel    Rubber,    Griffin *565 

Balloon   Accessories  of   Rubber *637 

Fabric   Sewing  Machine '253 

Banbury    Dust-Proof    Mixer 


198 


Barry,  Daniel  L.,  Death  of 91 

Baseball    Trophy    Cup.    "The    India    Rubber 

World"    *64? 

Bass   Fishingi   "Minnow"   Bait   for *493 

Bath  Outfit,  Syphon,  for  the  Soldier *33 

Bathing   Accessories,    Rubber *565 

Bag,    "Jiffy-Lock"    *638 

Cap,    High-Grade    *565 

Battery- Jar    Press    Vulcanizers *635 

Bauman,  H.   A (Partrait)'639 

Bead  Machine,  Wire *634 

Ring  Clamping  Machine *366 

"Beaded  Tin"  Rubber  Heel *638 

Bed.   "Balkan,"  Rubber  Used  with  the '89 

Belt   Fasteners,   High-Duty *635 

Belting,    Balata,   Its   Manufacture  and   Use. 

(Hancock   Haskins)'4\S 

Rubber,     "Test     Special" *492 

BeSaw,  Charles  A.,  Death  of (Portrait)*320 

Bias  Binding.  Building 

Bin,  Dry  Compound *488 

Binding,    Building    Bias •538 

Birch,    Milton,     Death    of 91 

Blanchard,  Harold  F.,  Death  oi. ..  .(Portrait)   •91 

Bolivia,  Rubber  in  the  Beni  District  of *593 

Bolshevism,    Antidotes    for (Editorial)  288 

Boom  in  Rubber  to  Come (Editorial)   119 

Boots  and  Shoes  (See  Footwear). 

Foreign  Import  Duties  on 

Borneo,  West  Coast  of 

Boston  Rubber  Trade '44,  *99,  •155.  *210, 

264,  *323,  389.  *446,  509,  578,  651,  715 
Botany   of   Rubber,   The   Baffling. ..  (fiditorta/)    121 

Both   Able   and   Willing (Editorial       1 

Bottle  Case,  Rubber-Lined *492 

Hot-Water,  Folding  *492 

Rubber-Fini.shed.    Vacuum,    "Ferrostat" '429 

Bourn,   The   Honorable    .Augustus   O. 

(Portrait  and  Sketch)*SO0 

Boyer,    H.    S (Portrait)      *7 

Brady,  L  D.,  Death  of 321 

Brake.  C-H  Solenoid,  for  Rubber  Mill  Drive. *697 

Lining.    "TesTbesTos"    566 

"Brazil  Buys  and  Sells,  What". (Boo*  Review)  434 

Getting  Closer  to (Editorial)  408 

Rubber    Situation   in 725 

Rubber  Statistics 57,   166.  278,  338, 

458,   5--I,  666,  738 


Breck,  J.  H.,  Death  of 

Britain,  A   Friendly  Message  irom.  (Editorial) 
British     and     United     States     Rubber     Goods 

Export  Trade   Compared,    1913-1918 

Rubber  Factories,   Economic   Revolution   in. 

Broderick,  J.  Joyce (Portrait)' 

Brush   Ooth    Stretcher ' 

Hair,    "Maid    of   America" ' 

Nail,    One-Hand.    "Limpet" ' 

Soapstone    ' 

Buckleton,  Captain,  and  E.   B.  Fulper. 

{Porlraity 

Building   Bias  Binding ' 

■•Bulletin   des   Cautchoucs" (Book   Revie~w) 

"BulPs-Eye"  Two-Section  Rubber  Lleel 

Bungf,    Edouard    (Portrait) 

BUNSCHOTEN,     W. 

Vulcanization    without    Rubber 

Burrell,   George   W (Portrait) 

Business.    Expansion    of (Editorial) 


Caijo,    Yvonne    (Portrait) 

Caldwell,    R.    J (Portrait)'. 

Calendars  -and    Souvenirs 256,    314,    ( 

Calender  Adapted  for  Filling  Molds ' 

Balata    *: 

for  Forming  and  Joining  Rubber   Sheets...'; 

for  Tire  Tread  Stock ' 

New  Three-Roll    *( 

California,    Southern,    New    Era    for   Industry 

Canada   Rubber   Statistics.  .  .56,    112,   169,  223, 

282,  339,  461,  532,  603,   \ 
Canadian      Consolidated      Rubber      Company, 

Limited,  Report  and  Election : 

Import  Tariff  on  Rubber  Goods • 

Notes. 37,  97,   *14S,  213,  318,  391.  -IS7.  506. 
*5;6.    577.    *648. 
"Caoutchoucs,    Bulletin    des" .  .(Book    Rez-iezv)   1 

Cap  Cover  and  Checkerboard,  Rubber * 

Cape,  Military,  for  Soldier's  Protection 

The  "Perfection"   *: 

Car  Heating,  Steam  Hose   for i 

Carbon   Black   Situation,  The 

Carroll,  Frank  R (Portrait)*' 

Carton-Making  in  the  Rubber  Factory *, 

Cassidy,  Lieutenant  James  H.  and  Michael. 

(Portraits)' 

Catalog  Sizes,   Standard (Editorial)   i 

Catalysis  to  Vulcanization,  Application  of. 

(Aiidr^  Dubosc)   : 
"Caterpillar"    Truck    Tire,    Kelly-Springfield..* 

Cement    Cans,    Non-Explosive * 

CThurn,  New  Horizontal ' 

Cements,    Rubber,    Determination    of    Settling 
of    Lead    Oxide    in, 

(S.  Albert  Kaufman,  S.B.) 

Rubber     

Census  and  Control  of  the  Plantation   Rubber 

Ceylon  Agricultural  Society  Year  Book." 

(Book  Review) 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    Year    Ending    De- 
cember 31,  1917,  Report  of." 

(Book  Revieif) 

Imports  and   Exports 

Chemical  Analysis,  Technical".  (BooA.-  Review) 
and     Mechanical-Technical     Examination     of 

Rubber (J.  G.  Fal) 

Directory    of   the    United   States,    Annual." 
(Book   Review) 
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Engineering   Catalog (Book   Review) 

Industries,  Fourth  National  Exposition  of.. 

Patents 27,  81,    142,   198,   305,   364.   423, 

487,  560,  t'32. 

Society,  American,  Annual  Meeting  o( 

American,   Rubber   Division   Meeting.. 424, 

Meeting,  New  Jersey 

Tank,  Hard  Rubber 

Chemicals  and  Compounding  Ingredients,  Mar- 
ket for 60,  116,  172,  228,  284,  342,  404, 

466,  534, 
Chemistry,  Methods  of  Analysis. .  197,  251,  304, 


Chicle-Straining  Machine   * 

Christie,  John  T (Portrait)' 

Chrysothamnus  or  Sierra  Rubber * 

Chucks,       Air-Operated,       for       Tire-Building 

Machines * 

Cigarette  Case,  New • 

Container,     Combination,     Identifiable * 

Clamp  for  Hose,  Rustless * 

Clapp,  Miss  G.  Lillian,  Death  of 

J.    S (Portrait)* 

Qark,  Wallace  S (Portrait  and  Sketch)' 

(Portrait)  *128,  * 

Clarke  Detachable  Rubber  Heel • 

Clayton,  G.  T. — 

The  "Conscience"  of  Modern  Industry 

Clock,  Heat-Timing,  for  Mold  Work 

Clopper,  Herbert   G (Portrait  and  Sketch)' 

Clough,    Lee   E (Portrait)' 

Clutch   Facing,   New  Molded,    "RayI)estos" 

Friction,  for  Tire-Building  Machines * 

Colloids  and  Rubber (Dr.  D.   T.   Twiss) 

Colt,  Colonel  Samuel  P (Portrait)'. 

Colt's  Inventive  Ancestor,  Colonel " 

Conradt,  A.  V (Portrait)'i 

Cook,   C.    E (Portrait)*' 

Coming   Industrial    Congress,    The. .(Editorial)  • 

"Commercial   Camouflage"    (Editorial) 

"Communications  of  The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment Institute  for  .\dvising  the  Rubber 
Trade   and  the  Rubber   Industry." 

(Book  Review) 

Comparative     Methods     for     DetermininB     the 

State  of  Cure  of  Rubber.  (Henry  P.  Stevens) 

Compressors,  Air,  for  Tires ** 

Conference,   The   Reconstruction ; 

Connecticut  Rubber  Trade 267,  448,  513,  '. 

"Conscience"  of  Modern  Industry,  The. 

(G.  T.  Clayton)   ; 
Coordinating    the    Rubber    Interests,    Foreign 

and   Domestic (Alfred  C.   Eggers)*' 

Copyrighting   India   Rubber (Editorial)   : 

Correspondence 32,  93,   154,   204,  303,   313, 

♦374,  432,  500,  543,  *570,  i 

Corson,    H.    C (Portrait)'' 

Cotton  and  Guayule  in  Lower  California ♦■ 

and  Other  Vegetable  Fibres;   Their  Produc- 
tion and  Utilization" (Book  Review) 

Fabric  Market 58,  114,  170,  226,  282,  340, 

402,  465,  533,  605,  671,  \ 

Growing  for  Tire  Fabrics *- 

Long-Staple  Varieties  Grown  in  America...* 
Mill       Practice       and       Equipment,        1919, 

Standard"   (Book  Review)   ' 

Standards  of  the  United  States,  Official *■ 

Statistics 59,  116,  171,  228,  284,  466, 

605,  672,  : 

Coupling,  Line-Shaft,  Simple  and  Efficient *. 

Cox,  William  C (Portrait  and  Sketch)'i 

Cravat,  Adjustable,   "Tieze" *- 

Crocker,  Isaac,  Death  of (Portrait) 

Crude  Rubber  a  "Key  MaXeriiV ...  (Editorial) 

Allocation  for  the  Next  Quarter 

During    1918    

Imports  Are  Handled,  How  New  York  and 

London  *< 

Imports,  Economic  Values  of (Charts) 

Market 54,  110,  165,  221,  274,  275,  '332, 

397,  457,  523,  597,  665,  : 

Prices    (Isador  Lubin)'i 

Wooden  Packing  Cases  Again   for *: 

Customs  Appraiser's  Decisions 98,  257,  312,  ; 

Cutting  Machine  for  Solid  Tire  Bases *; 

Peerless    Crude    Rubber •; 


"Darcoid"    Sheet    Packing 255 

Davison,  W.   S (Portrait)'639 

Davol,  Charles  T (Portrait  and  Sketch)*7l0 

(Portrait)   *240,   *639,  *710 


IV  Hibbs,  Cassell (Portrait  and  SketcliQ'MO 

Dc  Lisser,  Horace (Portrait  and  Sketch)'S73 

Deaths  of  Soldiers (See   Martyrs) 

Dekker,   r. — 

Kstim.ition    of    Resin    and    Impurity    in    Ba- 

lata  and  Gutta  Perclia 364 

Estimation  of  Unsaponifiable  Resins  in  Rub- 
ber      ,..   306 

Denture,    One-Rubber    "Pink" "429 

Dcpolymenzation  of  Raw   Rubber. 

(.-).   Van  Rossem)  364 
"       "       "        (K.Kawakami)   141 
Designs.... "51,   '109,  '164,  '219,  •273,   'SSI, 

-396,   •456,   '521,   "595,   '664,  ^728 
Determination  of  the  Rate  of  Settling  of  200- 
Mesh  Lead  Oxide  in  Rubber  Cements. 

(S.   Albert  Kaufman,  S.B.)  426 
Sulphur  in   Vulcanized   Rubber. 

(H.  P.  Stevens)  632 
Uncombincd    Rubber    in    Reclaimed    Vulcan- 
ized Rubber   (Andri  Dubosc)   304 

De  Vries,  O.,  and  H.  J.  Hellendoorn— 
Tensile    Strength    of    Rubber-Sulphur    Mix- 


Dickerson,    W.    H . . '. (Portrait)' 

Dipped  Goods,  Porcelain  Forms  for • 

"Diffusalene"  for   Frosting  and   Etching  Glass 
"Directory,    Che ........ 


the    United    States, 

.\nnual"    (Book   Review) 

of   the   Sporting   Goods   Trade." 

(Book   Review) 
Disabled    Soldiers   in    the    Rubber   Indu.stry, 

(Gilbert  I.  Stodola)   ■ 

Dittenhoefer,   Myer,   Death  of (Portrait)*' 

Dividends,  Rubber  Company.. 35,  95,  150,  207, 
259,  315,  377,  439,  501,  571,  642  I 

"Dreadnaught"    Safety    Suit ' 

Dryer   Rubber,   Carrier • 

Vacuum    and    Solvent    Recovery    Apparatus 

for  Fabrics   '562,  «( 

DuBOSc,  Andre — 
Application  of  Catalysis  to  Vulcanization. 78,  *'i 
Determination    of    Uncombincd    Rubber    in 

Reclaimed    Vulcanized    Rubber 

Duisberg,    C,    Synthetic    Caoutchouc i 

Du  Cros,  Harvey,  Death  of (Portrait)*: 

Dumont,   Sergeant  L.   W (Portrait)   ' 

Dunbar,   Frederick  W ..  (Portrait  and- Sketch)*^ 

Dunn,   Harry   T (Portrait)*: 

Dust    Collector,    Rubber *< 


neter 


"Eagle"    Puncture-Proof    Wheel. * 

Ear  Stopple  for  the  Swimmer . . ". 

Earle,    Richard   D.— 

Report   of    Committee   on   Poisonous   Nature 

of   Some   Accelerators 

Eastern  Rubber  Crisis,  The  Far 

Eaton,  B.  J.— 

Vulcanization    Researches    

Echoes  of  the  Great  War "177,  247,  *302, 

"351,  411,  *473,  543, 
Economic    Values    of    Crude    Rubber    Imports, 

The    (Charts) 

Editorials — 

.\llocating    German    Crude    Rubber 

American  Rights  in  Mexico,  To   Protect 

Rubber  Trade  Attacked 

As  to  Machine-Grown   Rubber 

The  Rainy  Day 

Baffling   Botany  of   Rubber,   The 

Bolshevism,    .\ntidotes    for 

Boom  in  Rubber  to  Come 

Both   Able  and  Willing 

Brazil,  Getting  Qoser  to 

Catalog    Sizes,    Standard    

Coming  Industrial  Congress,  Tlu- 

"Commercial   Camouflage"    

Copyrighting   India   Rubber 

Crude  Rubber  a  "Key  Material" 

Disabled   Workmen,    Making   Over 

Employment    Manager,    The 

English  Viewpoint,  The 

Era  of  Trusts  in   Sight,  An 

European    Economic    Reconstruction 

Expansion  of  Business 

Fake    Rubber    Promoters 

Fires,    Rubber    Factory 

Fish-Scale   Rubber    

Friendly  Message  from  Britain,  .\ 


I'rom   IManialion   to   Factory  Direct 63 

C.utia,   Would    Use  Nine  Million  Pounds  of  287 

High  Price  Level,  The  New 4«7 

Homer   E.    Sawyer  as   President 232 

Homes   for   Employes 470 

Increase   in   Rubber  Goods  Exports 231 

Japanese     Fountain     Pens — A     Free     Trade 

Jolt     677 

Lighting  the   Rubber  Factory 345 

Massachusetts   Mandatory,   A 538 

Mexican  Rubber  Looking  Up 288 

Minor  Editorials.. 3,  64,   121,  176,  232,  288, 

346,   408,   470,  610 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  Timely  Caution 345 

Ninelecn-Nineteen    175 

Old  Man  Makes  Good,  The 231 

Patent  Reform,  A  Sound  Plan  of 538 

Patents  Under  the  Peace  Treaty 610 

Pay  for  Rubber  Plantation  Losses 610 

Picking  on   Pontianak 64 

Planning  the   World's  Trade 120 

Results  of  Government  Ownership 470 

Rise  of  Rubber  and  Fabric  Shoes 609 

Rubber  Factory  Fires 232 

Goods  in   England 63 

Manufacturers'  Opinions    469 

Restitution    176 

Standard    Catalog   Sizes 678 

Taxes,  Heavy  and  New  Enterprises 408 

Tire    Mileage   Guaranties,    Abandon 408 

Tires  for  1919,  37,500,000 345 

The  Luxury  Tax  on 287 

Trade  and  Internationalization 407 

Associations  and  Competition 537 

Victory  Banquet,  The 175 

Loan,   The    407 

War  Service  and  Peace  Sei-vice 119 

Women   Workers  In  Rubber 678 

Works  Committees  and  the  Like 538 

World     Standardization     of     Weights     and 

Measures    609 

Year  in   Review,  The 175 

Editor's  Book  Table — 

"A.  S.  T.  M.  Standards,  1918" 152 

''A    valorisacao    da    Borracha    e    o    Processo 

de  CoagulafSo"    31 

".Accounting  as  an  Aid  to  Business  Profits"  373 
"Annual   Chemical  Directory  of  the   United 

States"    90 

"Bulletin   des   Caoutchoucs" 700 

"Ceylon  Agricultural  Society  Year  Book"..  484 
Chamber     of     Commerce,     Year     Ending 

December  31,  1917,  Report  of 31 

"Chemical    Engineering    Catalog" 152 

"Chemistry  and  Physics,  Handbook  of" 434 

"Commercial    Oils,    Vegetable    and    .Animal, 

with   Special    Reference   to    Oriental   Oils"  659 
"Communications   of   The    Netherlands   Gov- 
ernment Institute  for  Advising  the  Rubber 

Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry" 152 

"Cotton   and  Other  Vegetable   Fibres;   Their 

Production   and   Utilization" 31 

"Course   in   Modern   Production   Methods"..  568 

"Directory  of  the  Sporting  Goods  Trade"..  90 

"Financier   Rubber   Share   Handbook" 90 

"Fungi  and  Diseases  in  Plants" 202 

"Gids  voor  Betrekkingzoekendcn  in   de   Cul- 
tures ter  Oostkust  van   Sumatra" 152 

"Government   War   Advertising" 373 

"India    Rubber" 256 

"Military   Aeroplanes"    90 

"Motor  Truck  as  an  Aid  to  Business  Profits"  90 
"Netherlands     India     Rubber     Year     Book, 
"Nineteenth     Year     Book,     1918."       Rubber 

-Association  of  America,  Inc." 152 

"Official      Report      of      the      Sixth      .Annual 

Foreign   Trade   Convention" 659 

"Pan  American   Review" 373 

"Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  Contents  and 

Index,  Volume  I  to  Volume  X 31 

"Practical  Exporting"  484 

IiKtruclicn^   on    ElcctriLal    Fire   Hazards".  152 

'■" ■    '■■  ■    ••■-'•--■■ ■■ f    Planta- 

:■                                                     .......  256 

..'.1"?.  434 
700 

31 

256 

434 

1-  1...      the 

u,r..),..-  i',   i'.:'ii~  .inri  .111/1111  ,i.  i-lozver)  485 
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Coordi. 


Ruliber    In 


For. 


Pioi] 


Electrical    Insul 

Elson,    Benjamin    F.,    Dealh    of (rortrait) 

Employes,  Homes  for    (.Editorial") 

Employment  Manager,  The (Editorial') 

England,    Rubber   Goods   in (Editorial) 

Engleberl,  Oscar (Poi  It  ait)    *374,  * 

English   Viewpoint.  The in.lUorial) 

Era  of  Trusts  in    Sight,   An ( li.lilorial) 


of    Re 


Iml 


alata 


and  Gutta  Percha (P.  Dekker) 

Europe,  Possibilities  for  Expansion  in. 

(£.  H.  HuxleyV 
European  Economic  Reconstruction.  (Hrfiioria/) 
Export   Association,   American    Manufacturers' 


Evalu 


of  Guayule  Rubber 

of  Rubber  Plantations.  The. 

(Kelts  Calf  ax  Baker)* 

Evans,   Raymond  W.,  Death  of (Portrait)   * 

Ewald  Tire  Retreader * 


Fabens,  Eugene  Jerome,  Death  of 92 

Fabric  Machine,  Cord "698 

Stripping  Machine,  Hibbs "S? 

Fabrics,    Rubberized    Unwoven,     Developments 

in (Roland  B.  Rcspess)*4S2 

Unwoven    Rubberized."    Remarks    on 550 

Factory,  Rubber,  Lighting  The (Editorial)   345 

Fake     Rubber    Promoters (Editorial)    677 

Fairfield   Rug  Anchor 33 

Far  East  Rubber  Crisis,  The 216 

Faucet  Connector,  "Fitsal" *34 

Federated  Malay  States  Rubber  Statistics.. 333, 
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Specifications.      United      States,      for      Army 

Blankets    .■  ■ ■    "3 

for     Tires,     Tubes,     Repair     Materials     and 


Hand,   Ru 


Waterproof  Cloth.  jv,,:,, 

(Geoffrey  Martin  and  James  JVood)*63i 

Queensland,    Prospect    of    Rubber    Production  ^^^ 

Ouotatioiis,'  Rubber '  Company 315,  709 


R 

Radio  Receiver,  Hard  Rubber.. 
Raincoat  Fraud  Case.. 

Makers   Acquitted,    Some . 

Raincoats  in  Shops  Manufactur 

Basis,   Scientific   Inspection   ol 

Rainy  Day,  As  to  the . . ... 

Raley,  Hiram  S.,  Death  of 


in  the  Modern  Hospital., 
in  United  States  Commer. 
India,  in  Italian  Somalilar 
Industry  an  Es.sential  Indi 

Disabled    Soldiers    in    the  c-.    ,   ,  ^    hi, 

(Gilbert    I.    Stodola)   413 
Gas   Defense    Equipment    and    the 

(Major  C.   R.  Johnson)*292 
Interests,  Foreign  and  domestic    Coordinat- 
ing the  (.4lfrctl  C.  E«gc«)*414 

Laboratory,  Useful  Hints  for  the 

(D.  Repony)  483 

Machine-Grown,   As  to %i'i''"!''X  f^l 

Manufacturers'    Opinions (Editorial)   469 

Our  Trading  Power^^for^    Alwyn-.^chmidt)  415 
Pavements:   A  Historical  Resumf .......... ..   548 

Plantation  Losses,  Pay  for (Editorial)   610 

Plantations,  Evaluation^^of^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^.^^.^   ^^^ 

Planting    on    the    West    Coa,^|  /  ,X"^.V722 

Planting  Notes 106,  161.  454,  592,  642,  723 

Producers,  Hopeful   Outlook  for...........   162 

Producing  Companies— 1918.  (Booft  Revien)     90 
Weeds  in  Germany •201 


of  Cla 


Accessories      . 

Inspection    of   Rubber   Material 

Pneumatic  Tires  and  Tubes  .^doptcd  by 

Motor   Transport    Corp? 

Spray    for    Acids    and    Other    Liquids.... 

Spreader,  Two-Dip.   for   Cord   Fabric 

Spreading    Machine.    French     

"Stadco   See-Safe"  Windshield   Wiper^.    . 

Stadelman,    G.    M (Port 

"Standard    Cotton    Mill    Pr.-ictice    and    K, 


1919" 
Standardization 

World     

"Stansiphon,"  J 
Starkey,  Horati< 
Statistics— 

Brazil   Rubber 


of     Weights 


Nelson,   Death   of 


Canada  Rubber  St: 


sties.. 57,   166,   278,  338, 

458.   524.  666 
i=itics..56,  112,  169,  223, 
282,  339,  461,  532,  603,  733 

Federated    Malay    States    Rubber    Statistics. 

333.  666.   730 

Great   Britain   Rubber   Statistics 56,    112, 

167,  226,  281,  337,  400,  464,  532 
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Italy  Rubber  Statistics.  ..  .57,  225,  281,  340, 

400,   603,  671, 

7.(9 

Tava   Rubber    Statistics.  ...  55,    166,   222,   333, 

39.S,    458,    524,    666, 

730 

Malava   Rubber    Statistics 458,  524,  666, 

730 

New   York    (  ru.lc    RuMur   .Arrivals.  .  55,    111, 

1'.'.,       ■■,    I.-'i,  524,   598,  667, 

731 

San    Franc:          '              r    ',',er    Arrivals.  .56, 

111,    1                         ,        5,  398,  459,  524, 

598 

55,    111      !'".,     ■  '  ',    To,   335,  459,  524, 

598 

Singapore   Rubber   .\uctions .  .  .  .55,    111,   166, 

222,  276,   335,   398,  458,   524,  598,  666, 

Straits   Settlements    Rubber   Statistics.  .  .333, 

458,   524,   598,  666, 

730 

Sumatra    Rubber    Statistics 

55 

United     Kingdom     Rubber     Statistics 57, 

112,    169,    225,    280,    340,    400,    464.    507, 

603,   671, 

739 

United   States   Custom  House   Statistics.  .56, 

111,   167,  223,  277,  336,  402,  459,   524, 

598 

Rubber   Statistics.  .  56,   112,    169,   223,   280, 

337  401,  462,  527,  601,  669, 

735 

Steam  Hose   for  Car  Heating..  (H.   /.   Force) 

630 

"Stelastic"   Gas-Container    

*88 

Stencil    Machine,    Bradley 

*698 

Stevens,   H.    P.— 

Comparative    Methods    for    Determining    the 

State   of   Cure    of   Rubber 

Rubber 

632 

Some    Problems    of    tl.e    Plantation    Rubber 

Industry     

,)63 

Stillwell,    W.    H (.Portrait) 

Stodou,    Gilbert   I.— 

Disabled    Soldiers   in    the    Rubber    Industry. 

•445 

413 

Stoker,    Underfeed,    Westinghouse 

•.(h.S 

Straits    Settlements   Rubber   Statistics 333, 

458,  524,  598,  666. 

Stretcher,    Brush    Cloth * 

Stripping   Machine,    Fabric,   Hibbs 

Stud   for  Tractor   Wheels,   Patented " 

Submarine,  Toy    * 

Sulphur,   Allocation   of 

Sumatra     Plantation     of     the     United     States 

Rubber    Plantations,    Inc ♦ 

Supertire,    New    Cord 

Support  and  Applicator,   Pile • 

Syringe  and  Folding  Hot- Water  Bottle ' 

Swimming    Glove,    New • 

Web  for  the  Hand * 

Synthetic    Caoutchouc (C.    Dnisberg) 

iiger) 


AH. 


Table,  Steel   Cooling 

Takaki,    S.,   Death   of 

Tank,  Chemical,  Hard   Rubbc 


Tariff,    Canadian   I 
Foreign  Import  o 

Goods    

Tasgon   and   Tar-Gc 
Taxes,  Heavy,  and 

n .  .  .  . 
New   1 

on 

"Technical  Chemica 
■'Teclmische   Aiialy 
Technology,   Rubbe 
Tensile  Strengtl,  o 

I  Analysi 

Rubber-S 
es  and  H 

Temperature   Keeulator,    Mill-Roll.... 

Test   on    Solid  Tires,    "Barbecue" 

Tester,   Yarn  Twist 

Testing   Machine,    Brake-Lining 

Materials,    American    Society    for... 

of   Textile    Materials 

Tests,   Jar-Ring (Charles 

■      Mater    ■ 


Tho 


John    W. 


<  h.ni      *567 

(iiim.    Simple    Non-Skid *567 

I'uiicture    Protector    •567 

Rim.      The    "Jiffy- ♦567 

Rim-Tool   for   Split   Rims '567 

Tube,   Armorcord    *567 

iVmazon   Cord    *8S 

and  Rim  Division  of  the  S.  A.  E.,  Standards 

Recommended    by    ♦498,*688 

Bead   Trimmer    '143 

Building  and   Road   Building (Chart)   553 

Form,  Collapsible    *S63 

Machines,   Air-Operated  Chucks  for *563 

Friction   Clutch    for ♦488 

Knight    ^562 

Kremer    *488 

Building  Stands,  P.   I.  W *563 

-Caterpillar,"     KellvSpriiiKi^eld *702 

Cushion,  in  California,   "Duoplex" ♦584 

Cutting    Machine    ^254 

"Duckrub,"    The     •255 

Fabric,    Automobile,    Salvaging ^555 

Growing   Cotton    for ♦471 

Filler,   Sponge-Rubber,   "Rubber  Ace" ♦491 

Gates    "Double-Mileage"     ♦566 


Inflator,    Hydro    Air-Compressor 

Kelly-Springfield  "Caterpillar"   ♦ 

Machine  Patent,    Goodyear,   Invalid 

Mileage  Guaranties,  Abandon. ...  C£c/iio>':o/) 
New    Cord    * 

Supertire     

Fabric     * 

Punctureless ♦ 

Patch,    Trade-Marked    * 

Press,    Hydraulic    Solid,   W-S-M * 

Production  in  the  United  States,  Six  Years 

of    (Charts)  * 

Rebuilding   and    Repairing *552,  ♦ 

and    Retreading   Machine 

Repair    Patches,    "Sealtite" ♦ 

Repairing    and    Vulcanizing.  (Book    Review) 

Retreading    Vulcanizer ♦ 

"South   Bend"    ♦ 

Stapling    Machine     * 

Straight-Side  for  Foreign   Markets. 

(D.  B.  Richardson)* 
Testing   Speedway    ♦ 


ad    Fillei 


Stock,    Calender    for 

Solid,  That  Withstands  Strain.  McGia 
Treads,  Some  American  Automobile.... 
Truck.  "Caterpillar,"  Kelly-Springfield. 
Tube,    New    *20 

Patch,  Bull's  Eye  "Rtrb-R-Sealed".  . . . 
Tubes,     Tires,     Repair     Materials     and     . 

cessories.    Government    Specifications    fi 


♦331 


♦109,' •  164,' 
•456,  --- 


ight-l 


.(Editorial)   345 


for   Foreign   Markets, 

for    1919,    37,500,000... 

Foreign  Import  Duties 

German    Substitutes   for 

War   

Giant,    for   Handley-Page    Airplanes 

Luxury   Tax   on,    The .(Editorial) 

Pneumatic,  and  Their  Care 

on  Trucks   

Rebuilt   and    Conservation 

Rubber,  Foreign  Import  Duties  on 

Sand-Blasting  Bases  for  Solid 

Solid  at  the  Front 

Tires,    Tubes,     Repair    Materials    and     Acces 

sories.   Government   Specifications  for 

"Titan"   Work   Shoe 

Titus,   F.   E (Portrait) 

Tobacco   Container,   Combination 

"Makings,  The"    

Identifiable    

Todd,  W.  W (Portrait) 

Toy   Monoplane   That   Soars 

Submarine,   "U.   S.   7" 


■  Wheels,  Patented   Stud  for • 

Acceptances    for     the     Rubber     Goods 
ifacturer. 

(Russell  Raymond  Voorhees)* 
rican    Rubber,    News,    Notes    and    Per- 


•35,    95. 


208,    259,    315, 


Public 


'501,  'S?! 

lationalization (Editorial) 

s  and  Competition (Editorial) 

51,   109,    164,  219,   273,   331,  396, 
456.   521,  595,  664, 

s.  New 31.  90,   152,  202.   256, 

314.  373,  434,  484,  568,  659, 

Trade-Marks,    Items   Concerning 499 

Trading  Power  for  Rubber,  Our 

Transfer-Printing  Device   on   Inner  Tubes 

Treacher,    Sir  William   Hood,   Death    of 

Treaty,  Peace,  Patents  Under  the.  .  .(Editorial) 

Trenton  Rubber  Trade 45,  101,  ^157,  212. 

•266,  324.  390,  *448.  ♦511.  581,  ♦653, 
"Tri-Co"  Rain  Rubber  Windshield  Cleaner... 
Trimming  Machine,  Automatic  Heel,  Morris..' 
Overflow     


Trusts,  An   Era   of, 

Tubing.  "Gaspruf" 

Machine.    Allen 

Largest    

of  New  Desien 

Rubber.    Weights 

Tumbler  Washer.   ' 


u 

United  Kingdom   Rubber  Statistics 57.   112. 

169,   225,   280,   340.   400.  464.  507,   603,  671,  739 

United  St.^tes— 

and    British    Rubber    Goods    Export    Trade 

Compared— 1913-1918     548 

Army  Specification  for  Rubber  Blankets 133 

Commerce,    Rubber   in 84.  682 

Navy   Department    Specifications   for    Inspec 


134 


Official    Cotton    Standards    of    Ijic. 

Rubber  Company,   .Annual   Report  of  the...    435 
Plantations,  Inc.,  Sumatra  Plantation  of.. "611 

Statistics 56,    112,    169,    223, 

ISO.  337.  401.  462,  527.  601,  669.  735 

Six   Years  of  Tire  Production  in   the '703 


acuum   Bottle,   Rubber-Finished,  "Ferrostat".* 

Cleaner  with  Rubber  Belt • 

Dryer  and  Solvent  Recovery  Apparatus * 

'alve.   Automatic   Inflating ♦ 

Balloon,    Gammeter    ♦ 

'anderlip,   Frank  D (Portrait  and   Sketch) 

Nature    of    the    Vulcanization    Process 


It,  A.- 


of    Raw 


Vuli 


Rubbe 


1    Froc- 

196, 

n    the    American 


Vast    Peace    Opport 
Rubber  Industry. 

(Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt — Portrait)' 

Vest,   Rubberized    ♦ 

Victory   Banquet,  The (Editorial) 

Loan,   The    (Editorial) 

Viles,   Albert  L (Portrait  and  Sketch)* 

Viscosimeter     

Voorhees,  Russell  Raymond — 

Trade    Acceptances    for    the    Rubber    Goods 

Manufacturer     ♦ 

Vorhis,  Harry  S..  (Portrait  and  Sketch)  *240,  * 

Mrs.  H.  S.,  Death  of 

Vulcanization,  Applications  of  Catalysis  to. 

(Andre  Dubosc)   78, 

Control     

Researches    (B.   J.   Eaton) 

of  Rubber  at  Constant  Temperature  and  by 
a  Series  of  Increasing  Temperatures. 

(G.  D.  Krata  and  A.  H.  Flower)* 
Vulcanized  Rubber,    Analysis  of. 

(/.  A.  S.  Morrison) 

Vulcanizer,    Dental    ♦ 

New    Perfected    Steam ♦ 

Tire   Retreading    ♦ 

Vulcanizing  and  Sheet-Forming  Machine,  Rub- 


w 

"War    Advertising,    Government" 

(Book  Review) 

An     Investigation     of     German     Ravages    in 

Rubber  Factories  of  Belgium  and  Northern 

France   During   the   Great ♦ 

Echoes  of  the  Great ♦177,   247,   ^203, 

♦351,  411,   ^473,  543, 
News  of  the  Rubber  Industry. ^4,  ^65,  •122,  * 

Service   and   Peace    Service (Editorial) 

Committee      of      the      Rubber      Industry, 

U.    S.   A 9. 

What  Won  the 

Warren.   A.    W (Portrait)    •128,  • 

Wash    Sales,   A   Question    Concerning 

Washer,   New   Crude   Rubber • 

Washing  Machine   for  Plantation   Scrap ♦ 

Waste   Material   Dealers,   National  Association 

of— Classification    of   Scrap    Rubber 

Water  Bottle,   Folding,   and   Syringe * 

Waterproofs   in    England    * 

Weber,  Raxlev  F..  Death  of (Portrait)* 

Weddell,    Justin    R (Portrait)* 

Weeds,    Rubber-Producing,    in    Germany ♦ 

Weida.   H (Portrait)* 

Weights  of  Rubber  Tubing..  (K  L.  Pinkkam) 

Welch.  Clarence  J (Portrait  and  Sketch) 

Weld.    C.    M.,    Death    of 

Wellein,   Hugo (Portrait  and  Sketch)* 

Welt,    Rubber   and   Fiber 

What  Team  Work  and  Emulation  Accomplish. ♦ 

What    Won   the   War? 

Wheel.  Airplane,  with  Windshield,  Goodrich..' 

.Cushion    

French    • 

New   Resilient    ♦ 

Puncture-Proof  "Eagle"    ♦ 

Whitby,   G.    ST.^FFOED— 

Moisture    in    Raw    Rubber 

Wilbur.    Marshall    D (Portrait)* 

Williams.   E.    S (Portrait)* 

Wilson.    Charles    T (Portrait)  *128.  * 

Edgar   H. — 

Rubber   in   Airplane   Construction • 

Windshield  Wiper,  "Stadco  See-Safe" 


Tri-Co"   Rain   Rubbe 

Wood,  James,  and  Geoff 

Quantitative     Testing 


Mar 


ain-proof 
Waterproof    Cloth 
Wooden  Packing  Cases  Again  for  Crude  Rub- 
Woodward.   Harvey  J '. .  .  (Portrait) 

Work.  Bertram  G (Portrait)   ^128.  ' 

Workers.   Women,   in   Rubber (Editorial) 

Workmen.   Disabled,   Making  Over .  (Editorial) 
Works   Committes   and  the   Like. .  .(Editorial) 

World's  Trade.   Planning  the (Editorial) 

Wright,   C (Portrait)* 

Wringer,   "Excelsior'*    * 

"Wurkshu,"    Hood     ' 

X  YZ 

Yarn  Twist-Tester    

Year  in   Review.   The (Editorial) 

Yule,   William   II (Portrait)* 

Zinc  Oxides.  Azo  Process 

"Zip-Zap"   Sling  Shot • 
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Books  forjubber  Men 

CRUDE  RUBBER  AND  COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  By  Henry  C.  Pearson,  F.R.G.S. 

Carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  New  chapters  also  have  been 
added,  covering  the  latest  developments  of  the  rubber  industry,  such  as  Plan- 
tation Para,  Synthetic  Rubber,  Vulcani/.ation  without  Sulphur,  Organic  Ac- 
celerators, Physical  Testing,  Analytic  Methods,  etc.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  are  the  collections  of  classified  practical  rubber  compounds  grouped 
under  the  various  divisions  in  rubber  manufacture. 
Price,  Postpaid,  $10 

RUBBER  MACHINERY 

By  Henry  C.  Pearson 

Without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  attempt  to  record  the  mechanics  of 
rubber  that  the  trade  has  yet  seen.  The  book  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience and  work  on  the  part  of  the  author,  assisted  by  mechanical  experts, 
rubber  engineers  and  draughtsmen.  All  of  the  best  American,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  rubber  machinerv  is  here  described  and  illustrated. 
Price         -  -  -        $6.00 

THE  RUBBER  COUNTRY  OF  THE  AMAZON 

By  Henry  C.  Pearson 

A  complete  description  of  the  great  industry  of  the  Amazon  Valley — 
Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Profusely  illustrated.  Contains  new  maps  and 
charts,  with  appendix. 

Price         -  -  -        $3.00 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  THE  TROPICS 

By  Henry  C.  Pearson 

A  narrative  of  personal  experiences  and  observations,  in  connection  with 
rubber  culture  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  Cevlon,  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Hawaii,  by  the  Editor  of  THE  INDIA  RUBBER 
WORLD.  A  record  of  many  thousands  of  miles  of  travel  among  practical 
men. 

Price         -  -  -        $3.00 

POLYGLOT  RUBBER  TRADE  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Price         ....        $3.50 

THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD 

No.  25  West  Fortv-fiflh  Street  NEW  YORK 


rses  and  TesU  of  all  kinds  on  goodx 
to  specification.  Tensile  strength, 
ig,  plasticity,  ply  separation,  etc. 
iS  experimental  work. 

DERICK  J.  MAYWALD.F.C.S. 

Vater  Street  NEW  YORK 


ALFRED    HALE    RUBBER    C 


Founded  1837 


ATLANTIC,    MASS.  Inr. 

Reliable  Rubber  Good 

MOLDED  GOODS 
CRUDE   RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 


RUBBERIZING 


c^r- 


eg.    U.    S.    Pat.   Off. 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON,  F.R.G.S. 


Vol.  LIX.    No. 


OCTOBER  1,  1918 


35  CENTS. 


I3.0O  Per  Yeai. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


"BUFOLVAK" 

Apparatus  has  won  its  commanding  position  in  the 
Vacuum-Drying  of  sheet  and  reclaimed  rubber,  com- 
pounds and  other  materials  through 
exclusive  features  in  design 
{^,  and  construction. 


"Bunovak"    Vacuum   Shelf   Drye 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them 


''Buflovak"  Apparatus  Includes 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryers 
Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps — Condensers 
Reclaiming  and  Deresinizing  Apparatus 


"Buflovak"   Vacui 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 


52  Winchester  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:    1432  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT.     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 

of  March  3.   1879. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,   LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

T.  H.  RIEDER,  President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 
WALTER  BINMORE,  Treasurer, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales. 

THE   LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    IN 
THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE 

7  Large  Manufacturing  Plants  28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


Tt1[  WHITBIEAD  BROTHOiS 
RUBBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS        OF 

Higb  Grade  Medianical  Rubber  Goods 
'long  Life"  Steam  Hose 
Suction  Hose  for  aU  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

XREIMXOIM,  Nl.  nl. 


CHALK    WHITING 


American 


# 


Imported 


REGULAR  DELIVERIES 

Katzenbach  &  Bullock  Co. 


Trenton  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco 


"BOSS 

"  COUPLINGS  1 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 

St.nd.ra        m 

Iron  Pip.       WU 

Tlire.d         ^m 

B-itt-           c^p 

■■■■^^^B        Improved 
W^K^^^^^^          Fe.tures 

EveiT   Rubber  Manufacturer  and  Jobber  should  know  till*   coupllac 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPUNG  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York                                                                                      BJtiniore 

DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER   SCRAP 

II  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  S 
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Both  Able  and  Willing. 

A  M ERICA'S  income  is  $.352  per  capita;  her  debt,  $63. 
./m-  One  liwiiircd  dollars  per  capita  would  bring 
$12,000,000,000  and  still  leaie  us  solvent.  That  is  why 
zvc  face  the  fuiirfli  Liberty  Loan  with  optiuiism  and 
enth'siasm. 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE  ATTACKED. 

CiiRTAIN  ijuljlications  in  England,  notably  the 
"Financial  Times"  and  "Truth,"  are  saying  ex- 
ceeding bitter  things  against  the  American  rubber  trade. 
Noting  them,  our  London  contemporary,  "The  India 
Rubber  Journal,"  states  the  case  as  follows : 

"The  excess  raw  rubber  importation  into  the  United 
States  over  and  above  the  fixed  ration  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  has  provided  food  for 
much  unfavorable  discussion  and  comment  in  market 
circles.  The  usually  well-informed  financial  correspond- 
ent of  'Truth'  this  week  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  formulates  an  indictment  against  the  .Ameri- 
can rubber  industry  which  contains  the  essence  of  the 
market  gossip.  In  order  to  ventilate  the  subject  we 
reproduce  his   remarks  below,  and  may  perhaps  go   so 


far  as  to  say  that  some  explanation  is  due  from  the 
American  to  the  British  rubber  industry  in  order  that 
any  misunderstanding  may  be  removed,  and  that  the 
cordial  relations  which  have  ruled  for  so  long  be 
cemented." 

I'.efore  replying  fully  we  affirm  that  on  the  part  of 
the  -Vmerican  rubber  trade  there  exists  the  most  sincere 
and  cordial  feeling  toward  England.  Her  supreme  sac- 
rifices during  the  past  four  years  in  the  defense  of  her 
heritage  and  ours,  are  fully  appreciated  and  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

As  to  the  "indictment"  in  "Truth"  which  "The  India 
Rubber  Journal"  cites,  it  begins : 

"It  would,  of  course,  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  untrue  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  Government  has  willingly 
become  a  party  to  a  scheme,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
injure  the  British  plantation   industry." 

This  goes  without  saying.    Why  say  it? 
Continuing,  "Truth"  says : 

"But  that  the  Government  import  restrictions  are 
being  used  to  that  end  by  a  powerful  and  astute  body 
of  American  manufacturers  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt." 

No  such  body  exists :  American  rubber  manufactui'ers 
buy  for  their  own  companies  and  not  as  a  pool.  Indeed 
their  keen  competition  time  and  time  again  has  forced 
the  prices  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter. 

Still  continuing,  this  is  presented  : 

"For  years  it  has  been  well  known  to  the  leaders  of 
the  rubber  industry  that  American  manufacturers — the 
consumers  of  two-thirds  of  the  crop — are  envious  of  our 
ownership  of  th'e  Eastern  plantations." 

Here  is  a  profound  lack  of  understanding  of  American 
psychology.  Few  Americans  spend  time  envying.  Nor 
does  the  American  rubber  man  have  any  feeling  toward 
those  who  built  up  the  planting  industry  but  friendly 
appreciation.  He  realizes  furthei"  that  the  work  was 
not  done  from  altruistic  motives,  and  did  not  complain 
when  during  the  rubber  shortage  a  few  years  ago  the 
planters  got  from  him  prices  close  to  the  three-dollar 
mark.  Those  same  high  prices,  when  he  was  on  con- 
tract work,  meant  great  financial  loss,  in  some  cases  ruin, 
but  he  felt  that  the  planter  had  a  perfect  right  to  sell  for 
what  he  could  get,  and  he  paid  without  grumbling,  and 
furthermore    without    any    feeling   against   the    English. 

The  indictment  continues : 

"At  times,  in  fact,  more  or  less  open  threats  have 
been  made  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  make  an 
effort  to  capture  the  plantations." 

How  does  one  "capture"  plantations  ?  By  purchase  ? 
A  "threat"  to  buy,  granting  that  any  financially  re- 
sponsible party  made  it,  which  we  doubt,  is  not  a  crime. 
The  seller  need  not  sell.  If  he  does,  he  gets  value  re- 
ceived. F^urthermore  the  plantations  would  still  doubt- 
less remain  on  British  territory,  subject  to  British  taxes 
and  British  laws. 

Further  on,  this  sin   is  laid  on  our  shoulders. 
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"Year  after  year  for  the  past  seven  years  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  largest  buyers,  have  shown  their  power  to 
control  the  price  of  this  commodity.  By  first  acquiring 
stocks,  and  then  for  a  time  standing  out  of  the  market, 
they  have  repeatedly  been  able  to  force  timid  and  im- 
pecunious growers  to  sell  their  crops  at  low  prices." 

So  this  is  wrong,  or  at  least  unethical?  One  wonders 
if  the  planter  ever  holds  his  rubber  for  higher  prices  or 
raises  prices  when  rubber  is  scarce? 

Continuing,  this  annoying  accusation  is  made : 

"These  clever  American  buyers  no  doubt  welcomed— 
jn-obably  asked  for — the  restriction  and  licensing  of  rub- 
ber imports  as  the  finest  opportunity  of  securing  cheap 
rubber  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  them." 

The  "clever  buyers"  neither  asked  for  nor  welcomed 
the  government  restrictions.  Indeed  they  protested  stren- 
uously against  them,  for  it  meant  and  still  means  great 
curtailment  of  business,  a  very   serious  matter   for  all. 

Further  says  this  writer: 

"The  absurd  suggestion  that  the  country  could  ef- 
fectively play  its  part  in  the  war  and  cut  down  its 
consumption  of  rubber  from  180,000  tons  to  100,000 
tons  was  unfortunately  believed  in  certain  quarters  here." 

Many  Americans  wish  the  suggestion  were  absurd. 
The  long  list  of  "non-essentials"  in  rubber  no  longer 
to  be  manufactured;  the  stopping  of  automobile  manu- 
facture ;  the  elimination  of  hundreds  of  styles  of  tires ; 
the  discontinuance  of  hundreds  of  styles  of  rubber  foot- 
wear; the  rule  that  of  the  1,100  types  of  water  bottles 
only  three  shall  be  manufactured,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
items  that  go  to  show  that  rubber  manufacture,  and 
rubber  use  are  being  curtailed.  And  be  it  noted,  every 
division  of  the  trade,  through  committees,  is  working 
hard  at  the  problem  of  cutting  down  on  rubber  in  every 
direction,  and  doing  it  with  enthusiasm. 

Another  paragraph  runs  thus  : 

"Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  the  situation.  Let 
the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  face  the  facts,  and  look 
below  the  surface  of  these  'restrictions'  to  the  unfair 
advantage  the  American  manufacturer  is  taking  of 
war-time  conditions  in  attempting  to  secure  control  of 
the  plantation  industry." 

By  all  means  let  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  face 
the  facts.    They  are  these. 

1st.  The  excess  rubber  importation  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  It  is  due  to  Colonial  shippers,  amongst 
them  some  very  prominent  English  firms,  forwarding 
large  weights  of  rubber  without  an  import  license  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  one  was  required. 

Positive  knowledge  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  of  considerably  more  than  5,000  tons 
so  shipped  and  some  of  the  best  known  English  firm? 
are  implicated. 

However,  when  this  is  used  as  a  basis  by  some  of  our 
English  friends  to  insinuate  American  manufacturers 
have  deceived  the  United  States  Government  and  are 
bringing  in  more  rubber  than  the  program  calls  for, 
then  it  is  about  time  to  make  it  clearly  evident  who  are 


responsible    for   the   excess    importations    over   the   pre- 
scribed schedule. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  facts. 

The  amount  of  rubber  actually  licensed  for  importa- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
from  May  8  to  September  23  was  40,044  tons  shipping 
weight  or,  after  making  allowances  for  the  shrinkage 
allowed  on  Brazilian  rubbers,  say  36,000  tons  dry 
weight. 

Therefore,  the  allocation  program  of  100,000  tons  per 
annum  is  certainly  being  strictly  lived  up  to. 

Any  weight  beyond  the  above  amount  that  has  been 
shipped  after  May  8,  is  unlicensed  rubber,  cannot  be 
entered  for  consumption  until  it  is  licensed,  and  when 
it  is,  it  will  apply  against  the  schedule. 

In  other  words,  where  provision  is  made  for  licensing 
25,000  tons  during  the  forthcoming  quarter,  not  all  of 
this  by  any  means  will  leave  overseas  points. 

The  War  Trade  Board  intends  that  this  unlicensed 
rubber  shall  be  taken  care  of.  Consequently  shipments 
from  overseas  during  the  next  three  months  are  likely 
to  be  slender  indeed,  particularly  as  the  War  Trade 
Board  is  not  likely  to  deal  leniently  from  this  date,  now 
that  their  import  regulations  are  so  well  known,  and 
any  offender  who  persists  in  shipping  without  a  license 
is  liable  to  find  himself  in  an  uncomfortable  situation. 

Assuming  that  the  importations  of  crude  rubber  dur- 
ing 1917  amounted  to  approximately  180,000  long  tons, 
the  actual  consumption  during  1917,  as  determined  by 
a  very  careful  census  and  backed  up  by  sworn  state- 
ments from  substantially  all  the  manufacturers,  indicate 
an  actual  consumption  of  330,653,640  pounds  or  say 
147,613  long  tons. 
-Stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit  to  the  United  States, 

December  31,  1917 67,5AS  tons. 

Stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit  March  31,  1918 87,572  tons 

Stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit  July  31,  1918 77,413  tons 

During  August  and  September,  the  output  of  pneu- 
matic tires  was  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turer's 1917  production.  Eor  the  forthcoming  quarter 
of  October-December,  the  same  restriction  applies  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  manufacture  of  more  or  less  non- 
essential articles  is  to  be  either  eliminated  or  heavily 
curtailed. 

It  is  our  best  judgment  that  the  total  consumption 
during  the  forthcoming  quarter  will  not  exceed  32,000 
tons  against  25,000  tons  to  be  licensed. 

The  reduction  of  7,000  tons  in  stock  can  be  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  weights  on  hand  and  in  transit, 
as  indicated. 

2nd.  The  news  of  American  restrictions  brought 
about  a  bear  market  in  the  Far  East.  Some  American 
and  some  English  rubber  manufacturers  doubtless  pur- 
chased largely  at  low  figures.  They  will  have  to  store 
the  rubber  in  a  tropical  country  perhaps  for  years,  a 
costly  proceeding.  They  took  a  risk  that  the  planter 
did  not  wish  to  take. 
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3rd.  The  American  rubber  industry  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  win  the  war.  Its  best  plants  are  already  on 
war  work ;  its  best  men  are  in  war  work,  thousands  of 
its  young  men  are  in  the  Army.  It  is  giving  up  time, 
money  and  effort  to  the  limit  and  gladly. 

4th.  The  record  of  the  American  rubber  trade  in  its 
crude  rubber  dealings  is  unsurpassed  for  unfaltering 
fairness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  England  declared 
an  embargo  on  crude  rubber  to  keep  it  from  the  Central 
Powers.  The  American  rubber  trade  through  the  Rub- 
ber Association  agreed  to  buy  only  for  its  own  uses  and 
the  embargo  was  lifted.  The  Association  through  its 
committees,  its  information  service,  and  its  legal  ad- 
visers, saw  to  it  that  this  agreement  was  kept  to  the 
letter.  It  involved  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, the  fighting  of  law  suits  instituted  by  Germans, 
and  unremitting  watchfulness.  The  result  was  that  in 
spite  of  Teutonic  money  and  ingenuity,  so  little  rubber 
got  away  that  figured  in  percentages  it  would  be  in  the 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  America  did  it  for  her  own 
manufacturers,  but  it  accrued  to  the  signal  advantage 
of  the  British  planters  at  a  time  when  the  German  and 
the  Austrian  market  was  closed  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  "Truth"  says : 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  fight  for  control,  by  all  means  let 
the  share-holder  be  told.  He  will  play  his  part  willingly 
and  ungrudgingly,  and  so  far  from  shrinking  from  the 
struggle  I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  enjoy  it." 

Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  purchasers  of  plantation 
rubber  in  the  United  States  have  any  financial  interest 
in  plantations  in  British  possessions.  Rubber  shares  are 
not  listed  or  known  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  rubber 
manufacturers  in  America  99  per  cent  do  not  know 
whether  "Batu  Caves"  and  "Vallanibrosa"  are  tropical 
diseases  or  African  lakes.  Speaking  of  attempts  at  con- 
trol when  a  resident  of  Shanghai  approached  American 
rubber  interests  with  a  project  to  corral  the  shares  of  all 
of  the  plantation  companies  registered  there,  he  received 
not  the  slightest  encouragement.  It  did  not  interest 
them,  nor  does  the  control  of  any  set  of  plantations 
interest  the  American. 

We  realize  fully  that  the  rubber  planting  industry  in 
the  Far  East  is  the  favorite  child  of  the  British  Empire.. 
In  the  beginning,  planting  methods,  "wound  response," 
tapping  and  coagulating,  were  all  discovered  and  de- 
veloped by  government  experts.  As  the  industry  grew 
it  was  watched,  guarded,  disease  fought,  and  assistance 
given,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  in  agriculture. 
Moreover  taxes  on  the  rubber  produced  were  kept  very 
low,  so  low  that  the  world  wondered.  The  growth  of 
the  planting  interest  was  largely  due  to  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  motor  industry,  and  America  became 
by  far  the  largest  customer.  For  years  rubber  that  cost 
the  planter  25  cents  a  pound  was  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer never  below  $1  and  for  a  time  for  more  than  S2 
a  pound,  showing  profits  of  300  to  600  per  cent. 

The  actual  owners  of  the  great  and  profitable  planta- 


tions are  the  shareholders  found  in  all  walks  in  English 
life.  That  Americans  for  a  moment  thought  of  trying 
to  dispossess  them  is  a  statement  wholly  without  basis 
of  fact  and  conies  from  those  who  are  friends  neither 
of  the  American  manufacturer  nor  the  British  share- 
holder. It  is  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  American 
rubber  trade  to  keep  the  'plantation  industry  of  the  Far 
East  in  its  present  capable  hands,  and  it  stands  ready 
to  do  whatever  lies  in  its  power  to  help  to  that  end. 

The  financial  end  of  planting  from  the  beginning 
rested  primarily  and  chiefly  in  London.  Here  a  host 
of  promoters  launched  planting  projects,  bought  and 
sold  rubber  shares,  and  made  much  money.  These 
men  were  the  objectors  when  a  few,  a  very  few,  Ameri- 
cans purchased  plantations  of  their  own.  They  alone 
fostered  the  alarm  concerning  the  "American  invasion." 
They  also  were  the  objectors  to  direct  buying,  say  be- 
tween Singapore  and  New  York,  simply  because  their 
London  commission  was  thus  cut  off.  From  them  came 
floods  of  suggestions  for  curtailing  plantation  produc- 
tion, for  the  purchase  of  surplus  stocks,  for  valorization, 
for  working  agreements  with  Brazilian  exporters,  all 
to  keep  shares  abnormally  high.  Not  for  one  moment 
did  they  consider  the  interests  of  their  big  customers  or 
attempt  to  insure  the  future  of  the  planter  by  giving  such 
advantages  that  it  would  profit  the  buyer  to  remain  a 
customer  for  all  time.  They  took  everything,  gave 
nothing.  They  are  the  friends  and  protectors  of  none. 
During  the  "rubber  craze"  they  unloaded  barren  prop- 
erties, as  "Filisola,"  on  English  widows  and  orphans 
without  qualm. 

The  recent  attack  upon  Americans  in  the  London 
papers  emanates,  not  from  the  planter  in  the  East,  nor 
from  the  British  rubber  trade,  but  from  this  financial 
set.  It  is  designed  to  bolster  prices  of  rubber  shares,  and 
is  indifferent  to  facts,  and  callous  as  to  its  effect  upon 
American  or  English  feeling,  or  to  the  joy  it  will  give 
the  Germans. 

That  reputable  English  journals  should  publish  its 
untruthful  screeds,  and  practically  stand  sponsor  for 
them,  is  incomprehensible. 


The  two,  three,  and  perhaps  nine-hole  golf  courses 
that  may  be  installed  in  the  rear  of  the  American  Army 
on  the  Western  Front  promise  to  be  the  sportiest  in 
the  world.  What  with  shell  craters,  ruined  villages, 
barbed  wire  bunkers  and  various  other  Hun  hazards, 
real  golfers  will  have  the  time  of  their  lives.  A  golf 
ball  with  iron  cross  markings  would  be  hit  with  great 
accuracy  and  vigor. 


Thi:  Akron  Rubber  Workers'  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
I  will  stick  to  my  job  and  do  an  honest  day's  work 
every  day  for  the  duration  of  the  war.    So  help  me  God. 
The  Bristol  Rubber  Rioters'  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
I  will  throw  up  my  job  or  do  a  dishonest  day's  work 
every  day   for  the  duration  of  the  war.     So  help  me 
Gott'. 
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LIBERTY  DAY.  OCTOBER   12. 

BY  Preiidential  proclamation,  October  12,  the  426th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America,  has  been  proclaimed  as 
Liberty  Day  in  order  to  stimulate  a  generous  response  to 
tlie  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.     Every  community  is  urged  to  com- 
memorate the  day  by  patriotic  addresses,  parades,  pageants,  etc., 
under  the  direction  of  the  nearest  Liberty  Loan  committee. 

THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN  AND  THE  RAINBOW  DIVISION. 
The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  began  in  New  York  on  the 
■evening  of  September  27,  although  the  sclicduled  opening 
of  the  drive  proper  was  not  until  the  following  morning, 
with  the  blowing  of  sirens  and  whistles  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
address  of  President  Wilson  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  Rainbow  Division  of  the  Special 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Trade  of  Greater  New 
York  held  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Yale  Club,  pre- 
sided over  by  F.  E.  Titus,  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
Addresses  were  made  by  J.  N.  Gunn,  chairman  of  the  Tire 
Division  Committee;  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  and  by 
:Sachs.  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

On  the  morning  of  September  28,  flag-raising  exerci 
held  at  City  Hall,   while  two  parades   started 
Jlst  street  and  the  other  north  from  Bowling  Green. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  12-passenger  Caproni  "bombed"  the  city 
with  a  ton  of  circulars  urging  subscription  to  the  Loan.^ 

The  total  amount  for  which  the  Fourth  Loan  is  set  is 
%  000  000  000,  as  tentatively  proposed,  on  which  interest  will  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  PA  per  cent.  New  York's  quota  for  the 
Fourth  Libertv  Loan  is  $1,800,000,000.  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount.'  Over  $200,000,000  was  subscribed  the  first  day. 
October  19  is  the  closing  date  for  the  receipt  of  subscriptions. 
Books  similar  to  the  coupon  books  used  in  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  drive  will  be  used  again  in  New  York  City,  this  time  to 
have  $2-receipts  affixed  by  the  receiving  banks  when  subscribers 
make  their  pavments.  Subscribers  are  also  urged  to  buy  reg- 
istered bonds,  for  protection,   and  hold  them  until  maturity. 

Further  details  of  participation  in  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
drive  by  organizations  connected  with  the  rubber  industry  will 
appear  in  our  November  issue. 

AVAR  REGULATION  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  PRODUCTION. 
The  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
<:onference  with  representatives  of  the  manufacturers,  has 
authorized  curtailment  regulations  and  restrictions  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rubber  and  tennis  footwear,  to  become  effective 
September  1,  on  tennis  lines,  and  January  1,  on  rubber  footwear. 
The  tennis  lines  had  in  a  previous  order  been  restricted  to  a 
few  colors  of  duck  fabric,  the  fancy  colors  and  some  excessive 
lieights  of  boots  being  eliminated.  In  rubber  footwear,  the  new 
schedule  is  claimed  to  eliminate,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
5,500  styles  of  rubber  footwear,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
such  a  number  can  be  reached  is  by  counting  duplicate  lines 
known  under  different  names  by  the  competing  manufacturers, 
and  by  counting  each  size  and  width  as  a  "style." 

The  order  restricts  the  introduction  of  new  lasts  other  than 
as  required  by  the  Government  or  to  meet  changes  in  leather 
footwear  styles.  The  manufacture  of  men's  hip  and  sporting 
Tubber  boots  is  to  be  restricted  to  one  grade  only,  and  all  duck 
■boots  to  be  discontinued  as  far  as  possible.  Leather  insoles 
in  all  boots  will  be  discontinued.     Women's,  boys'  and  youths' 


The 


liip   and  sporting  boots  will   not  be  manufactured  at  all. 
manufacture  of  knee  boots  will  be  discontinued. 

Reductions  in  styles  include  the  limiting  of  rolled-edge  arctics 
and  gaiters  to  men's  sizes ;  and  discontinuance  of  first-quality 
all-rubber  gaiters,  "Omaha"  arctics  and  excluders,  misses'  and 
children'.s  snow  excluders,  boys'  and  youths'  jersey-cloth  arctics; 
motormen's  gaiters  for  men ;  plow  shoes ;  lumbermen's  high-lace 
duck  vamp  with  gum  uppers;  all  two-buckle  jersey  cloth  gaiters; 
men's  one-strap  (instep)  sandals;  all  plain  sandals  and  self- 
acting  sandals  and  "croquet"  with  fleece  lining  (storm  patterns 
not  included)  ;  self-acting  storm  patterns;  Russian  rubbers,  low 
vamp  Alaskas  (not  storm  patterns);  boys'  and  youths'  Alaskas; 
clogs ;  youths'  self-acting  sandals ;  all  self-acting  Alaskas. 

Buckle  gaiters  are  not  to  be  made  higher  than  the  present 
4-buckle  height  in  men's,  boys'  and  youths',  and  the  3-buckle  height 
in  women's,  misses'  and  children's.  The  manufacture  of  jersey- 
cloth  gaiters  and  Alaskas  authorized  is  to  be  restricted  to  first 
and  extra  quality.  Use  of  flour  starch  or  similar  finish  is  greatly 
restricted ;  cashmerettes  or  so-called  heavy  arctics  or  gaiters  and 
canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  are  not  to  be  varnished;  dyed  linings, 
except  where  fleece-lined,  are  to  be  discontinued.  All  use  of 
caustic  soda  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  is  to  stop. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Conservation  Division  that  this  program 
will  conserve,  among  other  things,  29,012,600  cartons;  5,245,300 
square  feet  of  lumber;  1,526,493  square  feet  of  shipping  and 
storage  space;  10.742.517  pounds  of  weight  (freight)  or  4,795 
tons;  2,250.272  pounds  of  material  that  will  not  have  to  be  dyed; 
74,750  pounds  of  flour  starch ;  30,380  gallons  of  varnish  ;  125,300 
pounds  of  tissue  paper;  49,617  days'  labor  that  may  be  diverted 
to  more  essential  work. 

GOVERNMENT  COURSES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT. 
Tlie  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  enter  the  field  of 
industrial  education  on  a  large  scale.  War  Emergency  Courses 
in  Employment  Management,  conducted  by  the  Employment 
Management  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  under  the 
auspices  of  five  governmental  departments,  have  been  arranged 
for  in  nine  leading  universities  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  train  men  and  women,  who 
already  have  a  basic  experience  of  at  least  three  years  in  in- 
dustrial life  and  factory  methods,  and  have  therefore  come  in 
actual  contact  with  shop  problems.  In  these  days  every  laborer 
must  do  the  thing  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  an  experienced  employment  manager,  in  charge  of 
all  hiring  and  firing,  comes  very  near  to  solving  the  labor 
problem.  Manufacturers  are  expected  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  labor  with  which  they  are  supplied,  and  it  is  through 
standardization  of  the  services  of  an  efficient  central  employment 
department  that  this  is  being  accomplished  in  large  plants. 
Employers  of  labor,  particularly  those  having  war  contracts,  are 
urged  to  suggest  men  or  women  from  their  own  organizations  as 
candidates.  The  courses  run  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and 
there  are  no  charges,  except  the  outlay  for  living  expenses  and 
about  $15  for  books  and  supplies.  Complete  information  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Captain  Boj'd  Fisher,  717  Thirteenth 
street.   N.  W..  Washington,   District  of   Columbia. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts ;  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  The  Goodyear's  Metallic 
Rubber  Shoe  Co..  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  were  represented  by 
students  in  previous  courses,  and  among  miscellaneous  industries 
represented  may  be  mentioned  The  Barrett  Co.,  New  York  City, 
and  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York. 
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MANUFACTURERS      OF      COMPOUNDING      INGREDIENTS      ASK 
PRIORITY. 

I  he  War  Conference  Committee  of  the  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Allied  Industries  is  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  setting  forth  the  claims  of  these  industries  to  the  right 
to  be  considered  essential  and  thus  be  granted  priority  prefer- 
ence in  fuel,  labor  and  freight.  Among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee well  known  to  the  rubber  trade  may  be  mentioned  H. 
Gates  for  R.  W.  Evans  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  representing  the  lead  pigment  industry ;  C.  K.  Williams 
of  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  C. 
Stewart  of  the  Westmoreland  Chemical  &  Color  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  representing  the  dry  paint  and  pigments  industry ; 
E.  V.  Peters  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  repre- 
senting the  zinc  oxide  industry;  C.  L.  Krebs  of  the  Krebs  Pig- 
ment &  Chemical  Co.,  Newport,  Delaware,  and  S.  B.  Wood- 
bridge  of  E.  I.  dii  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  New  York  Citj',  rep- 
resenting the   lithopnne   industry. 

COLORS  OF  CANVAS  SHOE  FABRIC  LIMITED. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  decided  after  October  1  to 
limit  the  colors  of  dark  fabrics  for  canvas  shoes  to  the  follow- 
ing, as   represented   on   the   Standard   Color   Card   of  America : 

Olive-brown,  S-48S6,  cable  No.  107,  which  represents  the  dark 
brown  or  tan. 

Ecru,  S-3183,  cable  No.  29  which  represents  the  medium 
brown  or  tan. 

All  finished  stocks  of  duck  fabrics  in  the  hands  of  fabric 
manufacturers  and  shoe  manufacturers  may  be  disprised  of  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  But  on  and  after  this  date 
fabric  manufacturers  should  produce  for  canvas  shoes  duck 
fabrics  of  only  the  colors  recommended. 
NEW    CLOTHING   BRANCH    IN    THE    QUARTERMASTER    CORPS. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  announces  the  establishment  of  a 
new  branch  in  tlie  clothing  and  equipage  division,  which  is  to 
be  known  as  the  research  and  specifications  branch.  It  will  con- 
nect the  procurement  of  supplies  with  their  consumption  and 
actual  use,  and  wilh  also  pass  on  all  specifications  submitted  by 
procurem.ent  officers.  No  departure  from  specifications  in  case 
of  emergency  will  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  research 
and  specifications  branch. 

The  establishment  of  this  branch  is  expected  to  prove  of  great 
vahie.  not  only  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  but  also  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  contractors   who  are   supplying   equipment  for  the 


What  was  formerly  known  as  the  supplies  section  of  the 
Textile  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  been  replaced 
by  eleven  sections.  Following  is  a  list  of  those  of  interest  to  the 
rubber  industry,  with  their  addresses  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia: 

Rubber  section,  E.  A.  Saunders   (advisory)  ; 

Rubber  goods  section,  A.  W.  Lawrence,  chief,  room  411, 
Quartermaster  Corps  Building; 

Cotton  goods  section,  Spencer  Turner,  chief,  room  39,  Annex; 

Knit  goods  section,  Lincoln  Cromwell,  chief,  room  41,  Quarter- 
master Corps  Building. 

SAVES  ONE   MILLION   FEET  OF  VACUUM   CLEANER   HOSE. 

Manufacturers  of  power-driven  portable  vacmim  cleaners 
are  cooperating  with  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  by  limiting  their  lines  to  not  more  than 
two  models  or  sizes,  by  discountinuing  less  essential  equip- 
ment, and  by  substituting  other  tnaterial  for  metal  where  the 
latter  is  not  absolute  necessary.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
measures  will  result  in  the  saving  annually  of  100  tons  of 
steel,  125  tons  of  aluminum,  five  tons  of  brass,  and  1,000,000 
feet  of  rubber  hose. 


FROM  A  FORMER  BELGIAN  RUBBER  OFFICIAL. 

Major  Leon  Osterreith,  formerly  a  prominent  rubber  mer- 
chant in  Antwerp  and  delegate  from  Belgium  to  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibitions  of  1911  and  1914, 
now  Belgian  military  attache  and  chief  of  the  Belgian  military 
mission  to  this  country,  speaks  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
regarding  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Belgian  army  while 
holding  its  line  under  fire  at  the  front.     Said  he: 

Without  going  into  details,  the  Belgian  Army  has  up-to-date 
mfantry,  cavalry  and  artillery;  schools  for  officers  and  training 
camps  for  soldiers,  as  well  as  bombing,  sniping,  machine-gun, 
aviation,    signaling  and    trench-mortar    instruction    centers. 

The  present  Belgian  Army,  composed  of  six  divisions  one 
cavalry  corps,  very  powerful  artillery  of  all  caliber,  numerous 
machme  guns  and  up-to-date  trench  material  and  splendid  flying 
corps  IS  stronger  than  ever,  and  impatiently  awaits  the  order 
to   advance. 

COAL  STORAGE  LIMITED. 

Tlie  tremendously  increasing  demand  for  coal  for  special  war 
purposes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Fuel  Administration  to  limit  the  amount  of  coal 
that  industrial  plants  may  carry  on  hand  in  storage  in  most 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  That  part  of  the  bituminous 
steam  coal  schedule  of  particular  interest  to  the  rubber  and 
allied  non-preferred  industries  follows:  Massachusetts,  north- 
ern New  York,  30  days;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  eastern 
Ohio,  lower  Michigan,  20  days;  southern  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  western  Ohio,  15  days. 
State  fuel  administrators  have  authority  to  grant  increased  sup- 
plies in  particular  cases  requiring  special  treatment,  however. 
STENOGRAPHERS    AND    TYPISTS   WANTED    BY    GOVERNMENT. 

Many  stenographers  and  typists  are  still  needed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Ofiices  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Rubber 
companies  can  perform  a  patriotic  service  by  making  this  known 
to  their  employes;  by  encouraging  apt  young  women  without 
the  required  training  to  undergo  instruction  at  once,  and,  if 
possible,  by  assisting  them  in  this.  Full  information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners  at  the  postoffice  or 
customhouse  in  any  important  city. 

DRIVE   OF  $170,500,000    FOR  WELFARE   WORK. 

With  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  a  combined  non- 
sectarian  drive  for  a  war  fund  of  $170,500,000  for  use  in  sup- 
port of  the  seven  organizations  engaged  in  welfare  work  with 
the  American  expeditionary  forces  will  begin  the  week  of  No- 
vember 11.  This  sum  will  be  divided  according  to  the  needs 
of  each  organization  as  follows:  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, $100,000,000;  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
$15,000,000;  National  Catholic  War  Council  (including  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  special  activities  for  women),  $30,- 
000,000;  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  $3,500,000;  American  Library 
Association,  $3,500,000;  War  Camp  Community  Service.  $15,- 
000,000;   Salvation  Army,   $3,500,000. 

With  the  entire  country  behind  this  beneficent  movement,  the 
success   of  the   drive  may  be  confidently   anticipated,   and  as  in 
the  past  the  rubber  industry  will  do  its  full  share. 
RUBBER    GAS   BOMBS   DROPPED   OVER  AMERICAN   TRENCHES. 

Interesting  news  items  from  the  American  army  in  France 
mention  a  German  airplane  flying  over  the  sector  north- 
west of  Toul  as  having  dropped  rubber  balls  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  filled  with  liquefied  mustard  gas.  The  effect  of  the 
gas  was  not  serious,  but  the  American  troops  were  enraged  by 
what  they  termed  the  "dirty  warfare."  These  were  probably 
ilie  rubber-based  bouncing  bombs  described  in  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  of  January  1,  1918,  or  a  modification  of  them.  Leather 
and  rope  were  relied  upon  fully  as  much  as  rubber  for  the 
resiliency  of  the  first  of  these  German  bombs,  and  the  rubber 
used    was,    of   course,    either    reclaimed,    or    synthetic    and   pro- 
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lOcTOBER    1,    1918. 


duccd  at  great  cost,  .'\fter  more  than  three  and  one-half  years 
of  warfare  the  rubber  .situation  in  Germany  has  become  such 
that  the  production  of  munitions  dependent  on  rubber  will  hardly 
become   an   increasing   menace   to   the   allied   cause. 

IMPROVED  EQUIPMENT  INCREASES  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN 
TIRE   WORKERS. 

At  the  Morgan  &  Wright  plant  of  the  United  States  Tire 
Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  some  500  women  are  now  employed  in 
many  departments  where  the  work  taxed  the  endurance  of  the 
able-bodied  men  who  formerly  did  it. 

Improved  equipment,  however,  is  constantly  reducing  the 
amount  of  physical  exertion  required  by  the  various  operations 
in  tire  building.    For  example,  with  the  aid  of  a  lifting  jack — a 


With  the  Aid  of 


Lifting  J.\ck,  Women   Become  Efficient 
Tire-Finishers. 


device  developed  from  the  idea  of  an  employe — the  physical 
elTort  required  fnr  tlie  work  in  the  finishing  room  has  been 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  that  women  are  now  employed  on  3, 
3'.i   and  4-inch   tires. 

The  tires  are  brought  into  the  department  on-  trucks  which  are 
fitted  with  T-shaped  steel  uprights  from  which  the  tires  are 
suspended.  When  the  worker  is  ready  to  start  on  a  new  tire 
she  approaches  the  loaded  truck  with  a  lifting  jack.  Upon 
turning  a  wheel  at  one  side  an  arm  is  raised.  This  is  guided 
under  the  nearest  tire,  lifting  it  off  the  T-shaped  fixture  on  the 
truck.  The  lifting  device,  which  is  mounted  on  casters,  is  then 
pushed  to  the  worker's  bench ;  the  tire  is  lowered,  and  transferred 
to  the  finishing  bench.  The  plies  of  fabric  and  the  gum  strips  are 
then  applied  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner,  rolled  and  the  edges 
cut.  The  lifting  jack  is  again  used  in  removing  the  tire  and 
placing  it  on  a  truck. 

Women  have  completely  replaced  men  in  supplying  stock  to 
the  workers  in  the  finishing  room.  The  coils  of  wire  for  pneu- 
matic tire  beads  are  made  and  soldered  by  women,  also  wrapped 
and  trimmed.  Many  women  are  employed  in  the  pocket  de- 
partment where  pieces  of  fabric  are  taken  from  books  about 
eight  feet  long,  cut  to  the  required  length  and  stretched,  one 
layer  above  another,  over  a  large  drum  of  equal  circumference 
until  a  certain  thickness  is  attained.  These  bands  are  then 
removed  from  the  drum  and  conveyed  to  another  department, 
where  they  are  put  over  a  tire  core  by  men.  As  the  books  are 
to  heavy  for  women  to  carry,  men  supply  the  workers  as  needed. 

In  other  departments  where  women  are  employed  the  work  is 
of  lighter  character.  A  number  of  women  are  engaged  in  cutting 
treads:  several  trim  the  uneven  fabric  edges  from  the  rubber 
tread,  while  others  cement  the  ends  together;  another  group 
make.?  patches  for  repair  kits ;  still  others  stamp  sizes  and  names 
on  inner  tubes,  and  others  work  in  the  packing  room  where  the 


product  is  boxed.  Numerous  women  are  engaged  as  inspectors 
in  various  departments.  As  the  finished  casings  are  finally  in- 
spected they  are  sent  to  women  who  check  their  serial  numbers 
and  weigh  each  tire. 

The  vestibule  school  system  of  training  has  proved  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  rubber  industry,  and  it  has  been  found  preferable  to 
train  students  among  the  other  workers,  as  they  develop  and  - 
grasp  efficient  methods  and  short  cuts  more  rapidly.  Women  are 
quicker  to  learn  than  men,  and  are  taken  out  of  the  student  class 
after  six  or  seven  weeks.  Excepting  the  students,  the  women 
receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  men,  but  in  the  aggregate 
their  earnings  average  slightly  less. 

Special  rest  and  locker  rooms  are  provided,  to  which  the 
women  may  retire  at  any  time.  A  matron  is  constantly  on  duty 
and  aims  to  make  the  women  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible 
and  to  lie  with  them  during  the  luncheon  hour. 

WATERPROOFERS   ORGANIZE  TO   SPEED   UP 
GOVERNMENT  WORK. 

To  speed  up  waterproofing  work  for  the  army,  the  waterproof- 
crs  have  formed  an  advisory  body  to  be  known  as  the  Water- 
proofers'  Committee  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board. 

The  members  comprise  V.  G.  Guinzburg,  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New  York  City;  R.  K.  Goodlatte,  T.  R.  Goodlatte  & 
Son,  Delaware,  New  York;  W.  B.  Price,  Price  Fire  &  Water- 
proofing Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  Herbert  P.  Pear- 
son, general  manager  of  the  Cravenette  Co.,  New  York  City, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

SKILLED    MECHANICS   FOR   AIR    SERVICE. 

The  Air  Service  Division  of  the  United  States  Army  requires 
4,000  skilled  mechanics,  between  18  and  56.  Men  qualified  in  the 
following  trades  are  particularly  sought:  airplane  mechanics,  car- 
penters, coppersmiths,  instrument  men,  motor  cyclists,  vulcan- 
izers,  blacksmiths,  cabinetmakers,  chauffeurs,  fabric  workers, 
truck  masters,  welders,  propeller  makers,  motor  mechanics,  and 
machinists.  Applications  may  be  made  any  day  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  to  Lieutenant  Billker,  Room  902,  104  Broad  street, 
Xew  York  City. 

SALVAGE  OF  RUBBER  AT  THE  FRONT. 

At  the  Salvage  Depot  of  American  Supply  Headquarters  in 
France  about  1,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  arctics  are  being 
salvaged  daily.  Tlie  salvage  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  articles  was 
99  per  cent,  or  almost  a  complete  saving  of  everything  received. 
The  value  of  the  rubber  salvaged  last  month  was  $90,000.  This 
includes  the  articles  abandoned  by  the  retreating  enemy  and  by 
the  Allied  troops  when  hastilj'  transferred  and  forced  to  leave 
extra  clothing,  etc.,  behind. 

FIXED-PRICE  CONTRACTS  FOR  ARMY  SUPPLIES. 

The  War  Department  announces  that  wherever  possible,  fi.xed- 
price  contracts  will  hereafter  be  the  rule  in  the  purchase  of 
army  supplies.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  it  is  clearly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  government,  a  cost  plus  fixed  compensation 
contract  will  be  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  both  the  board 
of  review  of  the  particular  supply  bureau  concerned  and  the 
Superior  Board  of  Review  of  the  General  Staff. 

"HYPATIA"   TO   AID    RED    CROSS. 

J.  H.  Stedman  of  the  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co., 
South  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  has  donated  the  "Hypatia" 
to  the  Red  Cross,  which  will  sell  her  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  war  work.  Originally  she  was  a  full-rigged  sloop  measur- 
ing about  SO  feet,  with  a  15-foot  beam.  In  recent  years  a 
heavy-duty  gas-engine  was  installed.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Stedman  oflered  her  to  the  Government  for 
patrol  purposes  and  she  was  temporarily  accepted  bnt  later 
released  as  not  needed. 
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SERVICE  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 
Dr.  Lothar  E.  Weber,  known  to  rubber  manufacturers  gen- 
■erally  through  his  excellent  work  as  consulting  rubber  chemist, 
i.s  connected  with  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  at  Washington.  As  part  of  the  program  for 
conserving  sulphuric  acid,  the  Board  for  some  time  has  been 
urging  the  substitution  of  nitre  cake  wherever  possible.  It  was 
in  furtherance  of  this  work  that  Dr.  Weber  addressed  the  re- 
claimers at  their  meeting  at  Point   Shirley  not  long  ago. 

Edwin  H.  Kidder,  manager  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  that  he  may 
join  the  personnel  board  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at 
Philadelphia.     He  will  probably  visit  the  various  shipyards,  and 

later  go  to  Paris  for  similar  duties  abroad. 

The  United  States  Tire  Co.  will  appoint 
a  temporary  manager  to  lill  the  position 
tor  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Major  M.  C.  Rector  of  the  Medical 
Corps,  now  stationed  at  a  base  hospital 
in  France  with  the  American  Expedition- 
an,-  Forces,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
Lommittee  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp., 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  He  has  been 
decorated  several  times. 

Major  Frank  R.  Bacon,  president  of 
the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Edwin  H.  Kidder.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  which  manufac- 
tures  electric-control  devices,  has  been 
detailed  to  Chicago  as  Assistant  Ordnance  District  Chief  of  the 
Chicago  District,  and  will  have  under  his  supervision  all  ord- 
nance manufacture  in  northern  Illinois,  northern  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. 

Harry  W.  Bacon,  manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Dural 
Rubber  Corp.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  has  been  accepted  for 
flying  commission.  He  received  his  aeronautical  training  two 
years  ago  in  Southern  California. 

Yvonne  Caijo  is  a  little  French  or- 
phan living  at  Pluvigner,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  who  since  1916  has 
been  cared  for  by  one  of  the  staff  of 
The  India  Rubber  World. 

Major  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  Avia- 
tion Section,  Signal  Corps,  has  been 
relieved  from  further  duty  under  the 
Director  of  Military  Aeronautics  and 
assigned  to  duty  under  the  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Aircraft   Production. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Lewis,  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  the  "Goodyear  Family  News- 
paper," has  been  severely  wounded  in 
France.  He  is  the  first  commissioned 
officer  from  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  name 
has  appeared  in  the  casualty  lists,  and 
he  fought  in  the  famous  Rainbow  Di- 
vision. Although  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion as  the  result  of  four  bullet  wounds 
in  both  ankles  and  one  thigh,  a  speedy 
recovery  is  hoped  for. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Harrison,  head  of  the 
research  department,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  to  accept  a  captaincy  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare   Service,   National   Army. 

.\viator  Lieutenant  Don  Harris,  a  former  employe  of  The 
<3oodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  interned 
in  Holland  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  following  his  descent 
for  repairs,  after  an  attack  by  German  anti-aircraft  guns,  when 
he  was  unable  to  get  back  to  the  American  lines. 

.Mi-xander   Dow,   tire   inventor   and   rubber   man,   is   a   captain 


Yvonne  Caijo. 


in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  assigned  to  the  Western  Cart- 
ridge Co.,  East  Alton,  Illinois,  in  charge  of  matters  pertaining 
to  production,  approval  of  contracts,  and  purchase  of  materials 
for  plant  extension. 

Rawson  R.  Cowen,  of  the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  now  preparing  for  war  service  at  the  Artillery 
Officers'  Training  School,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Cowen  is  the  son  of  the  late  Robert  Cowen,  of 
the  Boston  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  of  the  class  of  1916,  and  has  been  on  the  force  of 
the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.  since  that  year.  Mr.  Cowen  is  a 
husky  individual,  well  fitted  to  do  his  bit  for  his  country.  He 
was  a  football  player  during  his  colkge  days,  and  for  three 
years  was  a  member  of  the  .-Mi-American  team. 

I.  R.  Martin,  former  athletic  director  at  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  well-known  in  college  circles  as  an 
athletic  trainer,  recently  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  train  as  a  seaplane  opera- 
tor. He  has  also  been  a  student  at  Harvard  and  at  William 
Jewell  College. 

D.  Warren  Boyer.  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co. 
for  the  past  nine  years,  is  now  a  chief  petty  officer  aboard  a 
submarine  chaser.  He  is  stationed  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  is 
on  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  enlisted  a  year  ago  after 
spending  some  time  in  a  training  school  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  Citv. 


MARTYRS   TO   THE   CAUSE   OF   LIBERTY. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  DAVID  ENDICOTT  PUTNAM, 
America's  ace  of  aces,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  the 
July  number  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  was  recently 
killed  in  action  in  the  air  over  Limey,  France,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  seven  German  airplanes.  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed 20  enemy  machines.  In  one  action,  he  shot  down  five 
German  planes  within  half  an  hour.  He  had  been  cited  for 
bravery  in  United  States  official  orders  a  number  of  times,  and 
had  been  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Lieutenant  Putnam  was  a  descandant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
.American  colonial  families.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother  and 
three  sisters.  Lieutenant  Putnam  was  a  member  of  the  class 
of   1920  of  Harvard   University. 

The  Great  War  takes  its  toll  not  only 
at  the  front  but  right  here  at  home  as 
well.  A  peculiarly  sad  case  was  the  death 
of  Howard  Stokes  Boyer,  son  of  H.  L. 
Boyer,  secretary  of  the  Joseph  Stokes 
Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Young  Boyer,  who  was  but  twenty 
years  old  and  a  fine  upstanding  boy,  full 
of  life  and  patriotism,  had  joined  the 
Aviation  Section  and  was  in  training  in 
Massachusetts.  To  use  his  own  words, 
he  felt  that  he  could  make  his  "star 
shine  brighter  in  aviation  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  service."  A  friend 
of  all,  a  brilliant  student  in  the  chosen  line,  assured  of  quick 
promotion,  he  was  stricken  with  influenza  and  died  in  the  hospital 
camp.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  country,  a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  great  cause. 

Four  more  gold  stars  will  be  added  to  the  service  flag  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .-\kron,  Ohio.  Owen  Hopkins,  after 
I  eing  wounded  in  France  and  returned  to  Newport  News,  con- 
tracted diphtheria  to  which  he  shortly  succumbed.  George  Min- 
ford  is  reported  to  have  been  drowned  during  a  sea  fight,  and 
Thomas  Wallace,  to  have  been  killed  in  action  with  the  Canadian 
forces  in  France,  while  Oscar  W.  Zuelsdorf,  a  former  inspector 
in  Department  16-A,  died  in  July  as  the  result  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  trenches. 


S.  BoYER. 
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Corporal  Vincent  Matthews  Bowes,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  organization  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey,  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  recently  was  killed  in  action  in 
France.    He  was  with  Company  M,  104th  Infantry. 


SALE  OP  BREWERS'  RUBBER  GOODS  TO  CEASE. 

On  December  1,  19hS,  twelve  hundred  breweries  in  tlie 
United  States,  representing  an  investment  of  $2,000,000,000, 
and  employing  100,000  workers,  will  cease  brewing  operations 
for  at  least  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  list  of  rubber  goods  that  will  be  affected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's closing  order  is  a  large  one  and  includes  brewers' 
hose,  power  and  conveyor  belting,  solid  tires,  packing,  special 
gaskets,  tubing,  rubber  boots  and  aprons,  bottle  brushes, 
sealing  plugs  and  electric  insulation.  As  tires  comprise  the 
largest  item  in  this  list,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  3.600 
trucks  equipped  with  21,600  solid  rubber  tires  valued  at 
$1,620,000  are  used  in  this  industry. 

While  the  loss  of  brewers'  business  would  appear  to  be 
imminent,  the  fact  that  many  brewing  plants  are  to  be  turned 
into  cold  storage  plants  requiring  motor  trucks  and  mechani- 
cal rubber  goods,  is  a  redeeming  feature.  Moreover,  tlie 
eflfect  of  business  loss  will  be  mitigated  by  Government  pri- 
ority orders  for  solid  tires  and  mechanical  goods  that  are 
keeping  the  manufacturers  busy  at  present. 


SOLID  TIRES  AT  THE  FRONT. 

O.ASE  depots,  repair  shops,  anti-aircraft  sections  and  work- 
•*-'  shops,  and  tire-press  units  are  but  a  part  of  army  transport 
service  at  the  front ;  all  are  vital  and  must  be  kept  going  at  all 
costs  if  supplies  and  munition  replenishments  are  to  be  effectively 
distributed.  This  particularly  applies  when  extensive  battle 
operations  are  imminent  and  during  the  progress  of  the  attack. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  motor 
transports  saved  the  city  of  Verdun. 

Of  the  most  important  sections  are  those  for  equipping  vehicle 
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(C)    British   O0icial. 

British  Military  Tire  Press  at  the  Fro: 
Solid  Tire. 


wheels  with  new  tires.  As  there  are  vast  numbers  of  commercial 
vehicles  in  active  service,  there  are  many  units  solely  engaged  on 
this  work.  The  length  of  life  of  rubber  tires  under  the  arduous 
conditions  of  running  experienced  in  the  war  areas  is  short.  The 
roads— for  such  they  are  called  for  want  of  a  better  name— play 
havoc  with  tire  surfaces ;  and  constant  renewal  is  necessary.  To 
effect  this,  mobile  tire-press  units  are  employed. 

The  illustrations  included  herewith  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
stock  of  tires  that  is  held,  as  well  as  the  type  of  hydraulic  press 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  Eriiisli  concern  in  mak- 
ing the  tire  presses  used  for  the  equipment  of  the  motor  transport 
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branch  of  Uncle  Sam's  army.  This  particular  press  is  like  those 
used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  stronger  in  various  parts.  The 
press  is  capable  of  giving  200  tons'  pressure  as  against  150  tons 
in  the  standard  press.  The  frame  is  made  of  stififer  material 
and  the  table  is  fitted  with  substantial  guides,  while  a  runway 
projecting  from  the  center  is  fitted  for  lifting  wheels  and  carry- 
ing them  direct  into  the  press  itself,  thus  saving  labor.  ("The 
Commercial  Motor,''  London.) 


W.   E.   PALMER. 


I7ROM  a  $50  a  month  clerk  to  treasurer  oi  the  Goodyear  Tire 
^  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  a  corporation  whose  sales  for 
the  past  year  exceeded  the  $110,000,000  mark,  is  the  record  set 
by  W.  E.  Palmer,  whose  election  to  treas- 
urer of  the  company  was  announced  at 
the  last  meeting  of  stockholders  and  di- 
1  'I  tors.  He  succeeds  F.  H.  Adams,  who 
irtired  from  the  office  after  long  service 
with  the  company  but  still  remains  a  di- 
rector. 

Unlike  many  men  who  have  left  their 
native  sections  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
distant  cities,  Mr.  Palmer  achieved  his 
success  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  for  he 
was  born  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Akron. 

He  entered  the  Goodyear  organiza- 
tion in  1898.  Those  were  the  days  when  President  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling  could  often  be  found  in  the  factory,  superintending  its 
operations.  Here  Palmer  found  him  bossing  a  gang  of  work- 
men setting  up  a  cutting  table,  and  asked  him  for  a  job.  He 
was  employed  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  month,  and  his  duties  em- 
braced keeping  books,  billing,  time-keeping,  etc. 

Palmer  worked  himself  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of  success. 
In  the  words  of  president  Seiberling,  when  announcing  his  elec- 
tion at  the  stockholders'  meeting,  "Palmer  has  advanced  from 
$50-a-month  clerkship  to  the  position  of  treasurer  by  sheer  merit 
— without  a  pull,  other  than  that  of  hard  work  and  real  ability." 

Mr.  Palmer  was  recently  notified  of  his  election  to  receive 
the  33d  degree  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  the  highest  honor 
that  the  Masonic  fraternity  can  bestow. 
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War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
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IIBBER  maiuitiKturers,  importers  and  dealers  received  the 
following  nolification.  dated  September  14,  from  tlie  War 
Service  Committee: 

Mr.  H.  T.  Dunn,  chief  of  the  rubber  section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  directed  your  War  Service  Committee  to  immediately 
prepare  certain  vital  statistics  in  order  to  lay  before  him  and  the 
entire  War  Industries  Board  the  present  state  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry and  its  willingness  to  restrict  non-essentials  and  so  war- 
rant a  classification  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  such  priorities 
as  will  secure  necessary  (a)  labor,  (b)  fuel,  and  (c)  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Committee  as  requested  went  to  Washington  on  September 
11  and  made  the  presentation.  We  enclose  a  printed  copy  of  the 
statements  and  suggestions  made  to  the  War  Industries  Board. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  your  Committee  is  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  War  Industries  Board  expressed  a  willingness  to 
place  on  the  preference  list,  the  rubber  industry  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : 

A.  That  all  manufacturers  pledge  themselves  to  agree  to 
the  restrictions  and  to  abide  by  the  instructions  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

B.  That  all  members  of  the  industry  follow  the  rules  and 
requests  of  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

C.  That  members  of  the  industry  execute  a  pledge  and 
agree  to  exact  one  from  their  customers  as  to  the  sale  and 
use  of  rubber  products. 

D.  The  pamphlet  enclosed  does  not  embody  the  final  con- 
clusions of  that  conference  but  with  some  moditications  of 
tlie  suggestions  in  the  pamphlet,  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  War  Trade  Board  will  immediately  promulgate  full  in- 
formation as  to  priorities,  allocation  of  rubber,  elimination 
or  restrictions  of  productions  and  the  form  of  pledge  that 
will  be  required. 

The  st.itements  and  suggestions  referred  to  in  the  above  letter, 
follow  : 

INFORMATION    AND    SUGGESTIONS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  WAR 

INDUSTRIES  BOARD   BY  THE  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

OF    THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    OF   THE    U.    S.    A. 

The  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  has  been 
informed  by  FT  T.  Dunn,  chief  of  the  rubber  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  that  it  should  as  soon  as  possible  make 
suggestions  for  the  elimination  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles 
containing  rubber  or  reclaimed  rubber  which  can  be  curtailed 
or  dispensed  with,  if  only  temporarily,  without  interfering  with 
the  necessities  of  war   and  war  work. 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  the  object  in  asking  for 
these  suggestions  was  to  enable  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
place  the  industry  on  a  basis  which  would  insure  priorities 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  are  deemed  essential. 

The  Committee  desires  to  point  out  that  rubber  products  are 
mainly  supplements!  ,uid  not  initiative  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  country. 

A  curtailment  of  activities  of  the  country  will  reflect  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  demand  for  rubber  goods  so  far  as 
they  are  used  for  the  purposes  involved. 

Rubber  products  which  are  complete  in  themselves  and  not 
component  parts  can  be  classified  so  far  as  being  useful  or  non- 
useful,  and  the  latter  class  is  relatively  so  small  that  a  curtail- 
ment or  elimination  would  not  be  a  serious  matter  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  industry  as  a  whole  but  in  some  cases  might 
create  a  hardship  upon  individual  concerns  which  specialize  in 
the  manufacture  of  some  article  or  articles  which  would  not 
come  under  the  useful  class. 

For  convenience  of  analysis  and  control  the  industry  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classifications : 
f  all   kinds. 


2.  Solid   tires. 

3.  Medical  and  surgical   rubber  goods. 

4.  Mechanical  rubber  goods. 

5.  Rubber  footwear: 

(a)  Boots  and  shoes. 

(b)  Rubber     and     fiber     heels     and     sole 

6.  Insulated   wire. 

7.  Rubber  clothing. 

8.  Waterproof  cloth. 

9.  Hard-rubber  goods. 
10.     Gas  defense  products. 

"aft 


1  lie  above  classifications  cover  the  entire  industry  and  Ex- 
iiibit  A  is  appended  which  shows  the  relative  importance  of  each 
branch  in  the  consumption  of  rubber  and  reclaimed  rubber; 
also  the  approximate  percentage  of  cost  of  labor  and  power  to 
the  total  cost  of  each  group. 

The  Committee  is  informed  that  the  Government's  method 
of  cooperating  with  the  rubber  industry  will  now  take  the  form 
of  granting  priorities  for  rubber,  other  materials,  labor  and  fuel 
only  for  useful  purposes. 

The    Committee    desires    to    endorse    heartily    this    method    of 

control  and  to  express  the  belief  that  it  can  be  of  material  help 

to   the   War   Industries   Board   in   establishing   a   proper   balance 

between  too  much  or  too  little  restriction. 

Control  of  Industry. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  industry  and  it  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the 
only  practical  method  of  control  is  to  determine  first  the  status 
of  as  many  branches  and  individual  articles  as  possible,  and  for 
everything  else  to  define  the  uses  for  which  rubber  articles  may 
be  produced. 

This  would  immediately  stop  production  of  all  goods  which 
are  not  upon  the  approved  list  or  are  not  necessary  for  the  uses 
which  have  been  approved. 

This  ruling  would  form  a  drag-net  into  which  would  fall 
tliousands  of  articles  which,  would  require  classification  into 
useful  or  non-useful,  or,  in  other  words,  articles  which  will  or 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  produced  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  following  uses  are  suggested  for  which  rubber  goods  are 
a  necessity  and  the  production  of  which  should  be  aHowed  to  the 
extent  that  the  various  activities  are  allowed  to  operate : 

1.     .MI    rubber   products   necessary    for    filling    government    orders. 
„'.     Red  Cross  requirements. 

3.  Athletic  goods. 

4.  Rubber  supplies  for  all  ac 
finished  products  or  for  the  ope 


Railway  supplies. 
Ship  yard  and  ship  building  suppli 
Supplies  for   factories. 
Supplies  for  agriculture. 
Supplies  for  food  and  feed. 


permitted  whether  required  for 
of  the  activity. 

EXAMPLES. 

Coke  plants. 
Cement  plants. 

Cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
Pape 


Tanne 

Manu 

sho 


ufactu 


of  leathf 


(a)  For  automobili 

(b)  For  motor  c 
''cl      For  bicycles. 


ycle 


Supplies  for  oil  wells  and  refineri( 

Lumber  production. 

Automobile  manufacturers'  supplit 

Supplies  for  electrical  industry. 

(See  Exhibit  B.) 

A  few  rubber  articles  may  be  used  by  such  a  classification  of 
industrial  activities  which  might  be  dispensed  with  and  a  careful 
analysis  must  be  made. 

The  following  divisions  of  the  industry  would  come  under  the 
above  control  of  allowing  rubber  articles  to  be  produced  only  for 
approved  uses  :  mechanical  rubber  goods,  hard-rubber  goods  (see 
Exhibit  C).  and  miscellaneous  not  included  in  any  other 

The   remaining   divisions  would  be : 
Gas  Okff.nsk. 
The  Go\-erpnient  onlv. 
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Aircraft. 
The  Government  Only. 
Insul.med  Wire. 
This  division  commiltee  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Rubber  Industry  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Wire  and  Cable 
Committee  of  the  Electrical  Manufacturing  Industry.     It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Wire  and  Caljle  Committee  is  better  qualified  to 
Handle  this  branch  of  the  rubber  industry  for  the  W'ar  Industries 
Board.    Rubber  manufacturers  making  insulated  wire  would  then 
come  under  whatever  regulations  were  determined  upon,  if  any. 
Athletic  Goods. 
The  Committee  suggests  that   no  curtailment  be  placed   upon 
ihe  production  of  these  goods.     They  form  an  unimportant  part 
of   the  industry,   but   contribute  largely   to   national   health   and 
physique. 

Solid  Tires. 

Viewed  broadly  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  practically   100 

per  cent  essential,  and  at  present  the  Government  requirements 

are  taxing  the  production  facilities  to  such  an  extent  that  stocks 

•ire  automatically  being  reduced. 

Rubber  Footwear. 

(a)  Boots  and  Shoes. — There  are  twelve  manufacturers  in 
this  division  and  all  are  working  on  government  orders  to  such 
an  extent  that  civilian  requirements  cannot  be  supplied.  Xext 
winter  will  probably  see  a  shortage  of  rubber  footwear  for 
civilian  use;  so  in  this  division  there  is  even  greater  curtailment 
than  may  be  desirable. 

(b)  Rubber  and  Fiber  Heels  and  Soles.— These  goods  are 
made  from  rubber  and  fiber  compounds  and  replace  leather.  They 
will  outwear  leather  at  least  two  to  one.  Many  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  dependent  upon  them. 

(See  Exhibit  D.) 

Export. 

This  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  divisions  of  the  industry, 
but  the  Committee  understands  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  conserve  and  promote,  wherever  consistent,  foreign 
trade— first,  in  order  to  maintain  the  foothold  in  foreign  markets 
secured  at  considerable  expense ;  second,  to  correct  unfavorable 
exchange  rales  and  to  liquidate,  by  means  of  trade,  unfavorable 
balances;  and,  third,  to  bring  in  gold. 

If   the  understanding   of  the   Committee   is   correct,   it   would 
appear  desirable  to  continue  uninterruptedly  the  export  of  rubber 
products  subject  to  the  control  of  the  War  Trade  Board.    A  rul- 
ing is  therefore  requested  with  reference  to  export  business. 
Reclaimed  Rubber. 

This  branch  of  the  industry  is  entirely  dependent  upon  rub- 
ber m.anufacturers  for  its  existence.  It  is  composed  of  several 
independent  units  and  reclaiming  departments  of  rubber  manu- 
facturers. 

Any  curtailment  in  production  of  rubber  goods  will  automati- 
cally curtail  production  of  reclaimed  rubber. 

The  Comm.ittee  desires  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  reclaimed 
rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  of  technique  in  the  industry.  Economy  and 
competition  are  sufficient  incentives  for  its  use,  and  any  further 
attempt  to  force  its  consumption  would  result  in  unsound  prac- 
tice. 

Rubber  Clothing. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  production  of  rubber  clothing  is 
taken  over  for  the  needs  of  the  Government,  and  plans  for  stand- 
ardization of  what  is  made  for  civilian  use  are  now  under  way. 
Waterproof  clothing,  being  used  as  a  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments, comes  under  relatively  the  same  class  as  rubber  footwear, 
although  the  demand  is  not  so  great,  nor  are  the  stocks  in  the 
country   so   small. 

Medical  Rubber  Goods. 

The  principal  articles  produced  under  this  classification  in 
volume   of   production   are   hot-water  bottles,   fountain   syringes. 


and  surgeons'  gloves.  The  production  of  surgeons'  gloves  at 
the  present  time  is  very  largely  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

There  are  numerous  other  articles  under  this  general  classifi- 
cation, all  of  which  are  essential  for  the  sick-room  or  necessary 
10  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people,  but  in  no  one  item  is 
the  production  of  unusual  volume.  The  production  of  water  bot- 
tles and  syringes  has  been  along  rather  extravagant  lines,  owing 
to  the  large  variety  of  styles  and  types  manufactured,  but  this 
number  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  per  report  filed  with  the 
Conservation  Division. 

Waterproof  Cloth. 

Aside  from  hospital  sheeting,  which  is  used  in  all  hospitals 
and  in  many  homes,  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  water- 
proof cloth  goes  into  the  various  lines  of  industry,  where  it  is  cut 
up  and  used  in  manufacturing  articles  of  common  use.  Several 
examples  are  as  follows : 

Tobacco  Trade. — Waterproof  sheeting  is  used  for  covering,  sweating, 
curing  and  handling  tobacco,  and  is  also  used  in  making  aprons  for  the 
production  of  machine-manufactured  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Piano  and  Organ  Trade.— Various  qualities  of  waterproof  and  air. light 
cloth  are  manufactured  for  small  and  large  bellows  of  player-pianos, 
as  well  as  for  organs. 

Cameras. — Light-proof  rubber-coated  cloth  is  used  for  extension  bellows 
in  cameras,  also  for  focusing  purposes. 

.\iitomobile  ToiJS. — Automobile-top  material  is  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  production  of  new  tops  for  automobiles,  and  in  small 
quantities  for  repairs  and  replacements  of  old  tops. 

Hat  Trade. — A  limited  quantity  of  rubber-coated  material  is  used  by  hat- 
ters for  the  forming  of  straw  and  felt  hats. 

Engraving  and  Printing. — Rubber-coated  cloth  is  used  in  printing  estab- 
lishments wherever  fine  engraved  printing  is  done,  such  as  bank  notes 
and    stock    certificates,    and    a    considerable    quantity    is    used    by    the 


gov 


rks. 


ng  Trade.— A  limited  quantity  of  light-weight,  waterproof  material  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  small  articles,  such  as  nursery  sheets, 
diapers,  dress-shields,  acid  sleeves,  money-belts,  etc.  It  is  also  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  children's  bath  tubs. 
Proofers. — A  large  quantity  of  cloth  is  waterproofed  for  the  use  of  manu- 
facturers of  mackintosh   clothing  who   have  no  rubber  mills. 

Pneumatic  Tires. 

This  branch  is  the  most  important  in  the  industry.  It  is  sug- 
gested that,  for  the  purpose  of  allocation  and  priorities,  casings 
and  tubes  be  considered  as  one  article.  Demand  will  automati- 
cally regulate  a  balanced  production,  as  one  is  useless  without 
the  other. 

The  War  Service  Committee  understands  that  it  is  desired 
'o  curtail  pneumatic  lire  production  to  the  lowest  point  which 
will  still  preserve  the  structure  of  the  industry.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  production  of  tires  in  the  present 
volume  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  represented  by  many  units 
varying  from  large  to  medium  and  small.  Roughly  classified  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  five  large  tire  manufacturers,  seven 
medium-sized  tire  manufacturers,  and  about  100  small  tire  manu- 
facturers. 

The  daily  production  based  on  265  working  days  for  1917  was, 
for  so-called  large,  from  9,800  to  21,600  tires  per  day;  for  the 
so-called  medium,  from  1,300  to  3,600  per  day;  for  the  so-called 
small,  from  10  to  1,000  per  day. 

Many  of  the  so-called  small  manufacturers  are  not  yet  well- 
established  and  are  dependent  upon  maximum  capacity  to  meet 
obligations.  Any  drastic  curtailment  will  threaten  the  existence  of 
some  of  these  so-called  small  units  and  this  is  accentuated  by  the 
possibility  that  they  will  be  unable  to  compete  for  government 
business.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  ethical  for 
the  War  Service  Committee  to  recommend  a  minimum  point  of 
production  which  would  still  preserve  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry, inasmuch  as  this  would  actually  provide  for  the  ruin  of 
some  of  the  units,  and  the  Committee  does  not  feel  it  should  be 
asked  to  take  this  responsibility. 

Now  that  a  rubber  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has 
been  established,  the  Committee  feels  it  should  no  longer  be 
asked  to  make  recommendations,  but  should  confine  its  work  to- 
procuring  and  presenting  information  asked  for,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing the  Board  fully  posted  on  current  conditions  of  the  industry. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  now  in  a  more  favorable  positiori 
than  the  Committee  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  regarding  the 
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amount  and   regulation  of   future   allocations   in   respect  to  the 
manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires. 

The  committee  presents  the  following  information  to  guide  the 
Board  in  determining  the  necessary  production  to  provide  for 
present  and  future  needs  to  conform  with  the  general  policy  con- 
trolling the   use   of  automohiles. 

Basis— 50   Per   Cent  of   1917  Productiox. 


Production,    1917    

50  per  cent  curtailment   

Present  consumption,   estimated 

Net  loss  per  day 

Manufacturers'  stocks  on  hand  July  31 
Dealers'    stocks   on   hand   July    31,    1918, 


Total  number 

produced. 

25,300,000 

12,650,000 

24,500,000 


1918. 


69,315 
34,657 
67,123 
32,466 


ted. 


3,000,( 


Total  stocks  on  hand  July  31,  1918,  estimated 7,500,000 

-\t  the  above  rale  of  production  and  consumption,  stocks  will 
theoretically  last  231  days,  making  complete  exhaustion  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1919. 

A  shortage  throughout  the  country  will  be  felt  during  the 
middle  of  November,  1918. 

I'nbalanced  stocks  require  a  considerable  anticipation  of  above 
dates. 

Basis — 50  Per  Cent  of  18  Months'  Prodixtion. 


18 


nths 


lated. 


50  pel 

Present  consumpi 

Net  loss  per  day 

Manufacturers'  stocks  on  hand  June  30,  1918 

Dealers'  stocks  on  hand  June  30,   1918,  estim 


otal  number 
produced. 
37,050,000 
18.525,000 
24,500,000 


ited. 


Number  per  day, 
(365  days  per  yearj. 

67,671 

33,835 

67,123 

33,288 
4,500,000 


1,000 


Total  stocks  on  hand  June  30,  1918,  estimated 7,500,000 

.At  the  above  rate  of  production  and  consumption  stocks  will 
theoretically  last  225  days,  making  complete  exhaustion  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  1919. 

A  shortage  throughout  the  country  will  be  felt  during  the 
first  part  of  November. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  long  before  the  point  of  exhaustion  is 
reached,  there  will  be  a  shortage  throughout  the  country.  Due  to 
the  various  sizes  and  styles  with  which  cars  are  equipped  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  these  at  available  points  in  order  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  thus  prevent  owners  from  hoarding  private 
stocks,  it  is  estimated  that  when  total  stocks  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  reach  a  minimum  of  4,000,000  tires  a  shortage  will  be 
felt.  This  figure  includes  tires  in  transit  which  would  total  at 
least  750,000  to  supply  the  country's  present  requireinents. 

The  stock  requirements  would,  of  course,  become  less  in  rela- 
tion to  the  restricted  use  of  automobiles. 

EXHIBIT  A. 


Article 


Rubber 
in  1917. 


Automobile  pneumatic  casings.  170,991,631 
Automobile  pneumatic  tubes...  37,547,640 
Motor  and  bicycle  tires  and  tire 

sundries    6,305,449 

Solid  tires    26,176,513 

Total  tires  and  tubes 241,021,233 

Mechanical  rubber  goods 31,743,880 

Boots  and  shoes 28,726,118 

Insulated    wire     and    insulating 

compounds    6,011,388 

Druggists'  and  stationers'  sun- 
dries     and      surgical      rubber 

goods 8,359,937 

Waterproof    clothing,    including 

carriage      cloth      and      rubber 

sheeting 3,562,833 

Waterproof       cloth,       including 

single  and   double   te.-cture .  . . .      1,310,694 

Hard'  rubber  goods 2,610,544 

Rubber  cement  3,275,676 

Miscellaneous,    not    included    in 

any  of  the  above  schedules...     4,031,341 


Rubber  age  of 

in  1917.  Cost. 


47,053,169 
71,568,850'^ 
35,808.401 


999,289 

4,845,968 

18,663 


EXHIBIT    B. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 
This   branch   of   the   industry   is   very   important   and    includes 
many    thousands   of   articles    of   great   diversity.     They   may   be 
generally   subdivided   into   the   following  classifications : 
elttng.  8.     Friction   tape. 


Rubber 

Packing. 

Cotton   rubber-lined  hose. 

Mats,  matting,  and  tiling. 

Molded  goods. 

Heels   and   soles. 


Rubl 
Tubi 
Lathe 

ffis 


ubber  thread. 
Tubing. 

'      *         nd  hand-made    goods, 
and  bumpers. 


a   partial   list   uf   articles   used   for   essential 


The   following 
purposes : 

SUPPLIES    FOR    FACTORIES,     MACHINERY    AND     M-\TERIALS    NEEDED    IN 
PRODUCTION   AUTHORIZED   BY   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Rubber  thread  for  elastic  web  manufacturers  and  airplane  shock  absorber 
cord;  blankets  for  printing  presses;  all  kinds  of  packings,  hose,  belting, 
moulded  goods  and  rubber-covered  r(ills  for  coke  plants,  cement  plants, 
stone  quarries,  powder  plants,  steel  mills,  nitrate  plants,  foundries,  cotton 
and   woolen   plants,   tanneries,   paper  mills,   and   all  classes  of   essential   fac- 

SUPPLIES   FOR   AGRICULTURE, 

Thresher  belts.  Packings, 

Suction  hose.  Steam  hose. 

Water  hose, 

SUPPLIES    FOR    FOOD    AND    FEED. 

Grain  elevators,  mills,  packing  houses,  etc,  and  also  supplies 
for  canning  and  preserving. 


tubing, 

mber     of     special     molded 
for  sugar  plants. 


ender  hose. 


Air-brake  h 
Car-heating 
Engine  and 

Alt  and  pneumatic  tool 

wit"  hole. 

Axle  dynamo  belting. 

Air-brake    gaskets, 

SHIPS,  SHIP^ 


Deck   hose. 
Air  and  pneun 
Steam  hose, 


Elevator  belts. 
Conveyor  belts, 
Transmission   belts. 


RAILWAY    SUPPLIES. 

Throttle   packii 


SHIP   BUILDING 

Oil  hose    (for 
Fite  hose. 


SUPPLIES. 

oil  burning   boats), 


Driller  belt! 


Transmi 
Oil  hose. 
Water  hose. 
Suction    and    d 

Stuffing-box'  rii 


SUPPLIES    FOR    OIL 
belts. 


I.LS    AND    REFIN 
Packer  rubbers. 
Swab  rubbers. 
Cups,  . 
Pipe  rings. 
Packings, 


LEATHER    BOOT 


iND    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS. 
Hose, 
Packings. 


Grand  total 


.330,653,644     195,968, 188j 


ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY. 

Tape,  Hard-rubber   goods. 

Matting,  Belting   hose   and   packings 

SUPPLIES    TO    TELEGRAPH,    TELEPHONE    AND    E.XPRESS    COMP. 
Tape,  Hard-rubber  goods. 

exhibit  c. 
Hard  Rubber. 
This  division  of  the  industry  is  separate  and  distinct  f 
others,  inasmtich  as   its  products   represent  an  entirelv    i 
linished  material. 
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The   important   items   are : 

I.  Battery  jars,  including  subni.trine  jars  and  battery-jar   accessories. 

:;.  Sheet  rod  and  tube   for  electrical   |)urposes. 

.".  Hard-rubber   combs. 

4.  Hard-rubber   accessories    for    medical    and    surgical    good*. 

5.  Pipe  bits. 

6.  Fountain-pen  parts. 

7.  Automobile  accessories. 
3.  Buttons. 

9.     Pipes  for  conducting  chemicals. 

10.  Receptacles  lor  powder  mills. 

11.  Buckets  for  handling  acids  in  chemical  plants  and  powder  mills. 

In  addition  to  these  there  arc  thousands  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles made  from  hard  rubber  which  cannot  be  classified. 

Production  ot  the  following  liard-rubber  articles  has  already 
been  discontinued  by  the  principal  manufacturers : 

Buttons  (other  than   Navy  buttons),       Crochet    hooks. 

Hairpins,  Funnels, 

Pen  holders.  Caustic  holders. 

Brush  backs.  Pocket  flasks. 

Bowling  balls.  Tumblers, 

Koque  balls.  Cork-screw  handles, 

IHick   pin  balls.  Beer-glass  stands, 

Cicar   and    cigarette   holders,  Beer  scrapers. 

Rulers,    inkstands,  Beer  shakers. 

Stethoscopes,  Drug  scoops. 

Ear  trumpets.  Suppositories, 

Teething  rings.  Thimbles, 

Hatch  boxes.  Tatting  shuttles. 

JLctter    openers,  I'mbroidery    rings. 

EXHIBIT   D. 

Rl-liBER    HeF.LS   .\NP   I'lEER    SOLES. 

Use.^. — Ruliber  heels  and  fiber  soles  are  used  in  larye  quanti- 
ties both  in  the  construction  of  new  shoes  and  in  the  repair  of 
old  ones. 

In  the  prist  year  approximately  75,000,000  pairs  of  ruliber 
Tieels  and  15.000,000  pairs  of  filler  soles  were  made  and  used  in 
the  United  States  alone. 

Both  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather  and  both  give  longer 
service  than  leather  soles  and  heels,  respectively. 

Rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  are  used  largely  by  working  peo- 
ple who  stand  upon  their  feet  or  walk  while  at  work. 

Economies.— Shoes  either  made  or  repaired  with  rubber  heels 
and  fiber  soles  are  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  with  the  corre- 
sponding leather  parts. 

Fiber  sole?  have  enabled  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  to  market 
a  serviceable  product  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
■classes. 

Fiber  soles  and  rubber  heels  will  wear  from  two  to  three  times 
as  long  as  corresponding  part<  made  from  leather  employed  for 
similar  purposes. 

Consequently  there  is  great  economy  both  in  labor  and  in 
materials  in  the  making  and  use  of  rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles, 
for  where  heels  and  sol,es  of  leather  are  used  they  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  shoes  repaired  two  or  three  times  as  often  as 
where  tlie  rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  are  used. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  initial  saving  in  labor,  since  it  requires 
less  labor  to  produce  rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  than  to  produce 
heels  and  soles  of  leather. 

About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  labor  used  at  present  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  is  female  labor. 

There  is  a  saving  in  steel  (approxiiriately  SO  per  cent)  in  the 
■use  of  the  rubber  heel.  First,  because  it  requires  fewer  nails 
to  attach  the  rubber  heel  and,  second,  because  a  set  of  nails  em- 
ployed to  attach  a  rubber  heel  is  used  through  the  lives  of  two 
or  three  sets  of  nails  employed  in  attaching  any  other  type  of 
heel. 

Rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  are  made  largely  from  by-prod- 
■ucts,  including  reclaimed  rubber,  which  by-products  do  not  oc- 
cupy ship  space.  There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  such  by- 
products available  which  is  not  needed  in  the  production  of  more 
essential  articles. 

If  the  production  of  rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  was  cur- 
tailed, leather  would  be  substituted  therefor  and  additional  leather 
for  this  purpose  must  be  imported  and.  therefore,  occupy  much 
ship  space. 


Fiber  soles  and  rubber  heels  are  w^aterproof  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  using  rubber  shoes  on  many  occasions. 

Precedent. — Great  Britain  has  found  it  advisable  to  encourage 
the  making  and  use  of  rubber  heels  and   fiber  soles  during  the 


THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    AN    ESSENTIAL    INDUS- 
TRY OF  CLASS  C-4. 


THL  following  letter  of  September  23  was  addressed  to  the 
riiblier  industry  by  the  War  Service  Committee: 
The  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the 
United  States  presented  a  brief  on  Wednesday,  September  11, 
1918,  to  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  with 
the  object  of  having  the  industry  placed  upon  the  preference  list. 
The  Priorities  Division  has  expressed  its  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  rubber  industry  and  subject  to  its  agreement 
to  fulfill  all  requirements  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
War  Trade  Board  has  designated  it  an  essential  industry  with  a 
classification  of  Class  C-4. 

A  bulletin,  issued  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  designating 
the  classification  of  the  rubber  industry  and  a  pledge  to  be  signed 
by  each  manufacturer  is  printed  below.  No  manufacturer  will 
lie  entitled  to  priorities  on  the  preference  list  until  he  has  signed 
the  pledge. 

WAR  INDUSTRIES   BOARD  PRIORITIES  DIVISION. 
CIRCULAR    No.    24. 
To   All  Rubber  yiainifact.irers: 


Div 


)f  the  War  Industrie: 
between  your  representatives  and  the  uiulersiqn 
lives  of  said  board,  has  considered  the  status  n(  yc 
for  general  preferential  treatment  and  for  ini.iriti 
of  materials,  and  has  reached  the  following  cone 
A  large  part  of  the  production  of  your  indus 
direct   or   indirect    government    uses   or   to    supply 

in  that  production  which  in  the  national  inter 
nation's  supply  of  fuel,  transportation,  labor  and 
inated.  The  representatives  of  your  industry  ha 
ties  Division  the  willingness  of  the  industry  as  a  i 
non-essential  production,  and  in  its  remaining  pr 
supplying    only    the    current    demand    and    to    adf 


lii.ard,  after  conference 
1  with  other  representa- 
r  industry  and  its  claims 
-in  obtaining   its  supply 

y  is  cssenti'al  either  for 
necessary  industrial  and 
ment    of    non-essentiality 

material  should  be  elim- 
signified  to  the  Priori- 
lole  to  strip  itself  of  this 
It.ction  to  limit  itself  to 
t  all  practical  measures 
il.   labor,   fuel  and  trans- 


The  Priorities  Division  believes  that  if  the  production  program  herein- 
after outlined  is  adopted  and  faithfully  observed,  the  industry  as  a  whole 
may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  essential  production  under  conditions  entitling 
it  to  preferential  treatment  in  obtaining  its  supply  of  fuel,  labor  and 
transportation,  and  to  proper  priority  assistance  in   obtaining  its  supplies  of 


rial. 

1.  Each  manufacturer  shall  conserv 
iterials,  fuel  and  labor;  shall  elimir 
undesirable    types,    sizes    and    style 


to  the  greatest  possible  extent  raw 
te  from  its  production  unnecessary 
of  articles:  and  particularly  shall 
plan    promulgated   or   approved 


by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industr 

2.  Each  manufacturer  shall  limit  its  production  of  each  and  every  article 
and  item  of  production  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  current  demand  therefor; 
shall  carry  stocks  only  in  amounts  reasonably  necessary  to  insure  the  sup- 
plying of  current  demands,  and  shall  refrain  from  hoarding  fuel,  raw  mate- 
rial or  finished  or  semi-finished  products. 

3.  Each  manufacturer  shall  limit  its  items  and  amounts  of  production 
for  export  to  tho>e  covered  by  export  licenses  issued  by  the  War  Trade 
Board. 

PRODUCTION  PROGRAM. 
shall 


i    soon    as    possible    after    completing    the 
dy   in   process,   wholly  eliminate  from  its 
hich  there  is  no  essential  use;  and  particularly 
Indus- 


ise;  and  par 
by  the  Wa; 


if    the    American    Red 


4.  Each  mant 
manufacture  of  ; 
production  all  ar 

all  articles  designated   or  listed  as  of  such   a   charactei 
tries  Board. 

5.  No  manufacturer  shall  produce  or  deliver  any  article  except  for  such 
essential  uses  as  may  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Priorities 
Division  of  the  Wai-  Industries  Board,  and  for  the  present  to  include  the 
following   general   uses: 

(a)      For    filling    government    orde 
Cross. 

(h)  I-'or  furnishing  supplies  to  railroads  operated  by  the  United  States 
Railroad    .Administration. 

(c)  For  furnishing  necessary  supplies  to  preferred  industries  and  plants, 
as  the  same  are  included  from  time  to  time  upon  the  preference  list  of 
said  Priorities  Division. 

(d)  For  furnishing  necessary  supplies  to  those  industries  _  not  listed 
upon  said  preference  list,  but  found  by  the  said  Priorities  Division  to  be 
more  or  less  essential  and  allowed  to  operate  under  a  curtailed  or  controlled 
production  program;  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  supplies  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  such  plant  to  produce  in  accordance  with  such   program. 

(e)  For  civilian  clothing  and  footwear  (boots  and  shoes,  rubber  and 
fiber  heels  and  soles),  to  the  extent  of  the  present  production  and  to  supply 
current    demands    only;    the    manufacturer    to    encourage    conservation    and 


medicinal 

demand,    and    subject    to   strict   cc 

announced  or  approved  by  the  Co 


itary   purpc 


;s;  to  the  extent  of  the  current 
with  any  conservation  program 
1  Division  of  the  War  Industries 


6.  Using  as  a  basis  the  production  of  automobile  casings  and  tubes 
under  si-x  inches  for  the  eighteen  months  ended  June  30,  1918  (not  includ- 
ing those  invoiced  on  direct  government  orders  during  the  same  period), 
the  maximum  production  of  such  articles  bv  each  manufacturer  for  the 
last  three   months   of   191S  is   fixed  at   3/12   of   50   per  cent    (measured   both 


October   1,   1918.] 
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by  number  of  units  and  amount  of  rubber  consumedj  of  the  average  annual 
production  for  said  eighteen  months'  period;  provided,  however,  that  such 
maximum  production  may  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  such  casings  and 
tubes  produced  on  direct  orders  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government;  and  provided  furthei-,  that  in  the  case  of  tire  manufacturers 
whose  plants  were  not  in  operation  previous  to  January  1,  1917,  but  were 
in  operation  previous  to  January  1,  1918,  such  maximum  production  of 
each  such  manufacturer  for  tlie'last  three  months  of  1918  shall  be  one- 
half  of  50  per  cent  of  its  production  during  the  period  January  1,  1918- 
June   30,    1918. 

7.  No  restriction  will  at  the  present  be  placed  upon  the  production  of 
solid  tires,  or  of  pneumatic  tires  other  than  those  described  in  the  para- 
graph next  hereinabove,  except  that  such  production  shall  not  exceed  that 
requited  to  fill  the  current  demand  therefor. 

8.  l':ach  manufacturer  shall  comply  with  all  further  or  other  orders  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  with  respect  to  the  character  and  extent  of  its 
production  and  operations. 

9.  Each  manufacturer  shall  file  with  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  a  pledge  in  writing  in  the  form   following: 

MANTTFACTUHEH'S   PLEDGE. 
Priorities   Division,    War   Industries    Beard, 
Washington,    D.   C. 

The    undersigned    hereby    pledges    itself    (1)    not    to    use    nor    so 
far  as  lies  within  its  power  permit   to  be  used 


sion  or  control   save    ( 

a)    for   ess 

applied   U 

Division    of   the    War 

Industries 

writing   signed   by   o. 

under   auti 

(2)   that  it  will  make 

■ided  that 


ora  time  to  time  by  the  Priorities 
Board,  or  (b)  under  permits  in 
hority  of  such  Priorities  Division; 
ale  or  delivery  of  any  such  products  to 
le  until  such  customer  has  filed  with  it  a 
iig  and  that  it  will  use  its  utmost  endeavor 
ucts  shall  be  distributed  solely  for  essential 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  of  this  pledge 
shall  not,  ui.til  further  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  apply 
to  casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches;  (3)  that  it  will  in  all  things 
strictly  observe  and  comply  with  the  production  program  for  rubber 
manufiictuyers  as  the  same  is  set  out  in  Circular  No.  24  issued  by 
said  Priorities  Division  under  date  of  September  21,  1918,  and  will 
limit  and  curtail  its  production,  eliminate  the  production  of  non- 
essential articles,  and  adopt  conservation  measures  and  programs 
as  provided  in  such  circular;  (4)  that  it  will  observe  and  comply 
with  all  other  or  further  rulings  and  orders  of  the  said  Priorities 
Division;  (5)  that  it  will  make  and  render  at  such  time  or  times 
as  may  be  designated  any  report  or  reports  concerning  its  produc- 
tion and  activities  as  may  be  required  by  said  Priorities  Division  or 
the   Rubber   Section  of  the    War   Industries  Board. 


the   following  form: 

CUSTOMER'S   PLEDGE. 


_  The  undersigned  hereby  pledges  itself  not  to  use,  nor  so  far  as 
lies  within  its  power  permit  to  be  used,  any  products  of  your 
rnanufacture   now  in   or  which   may  hereafter  come  into  its   posses- 

or  may  be  defined  or  applied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Priorities 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  or  (b)  under  permits  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  or  under  authority  of  such  Priorities  Division,  provided 
that  the  provisions  of  this  pledge  shall  not,  until  further  order  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  apply  to  casings  and  tubes  under  six 
inches;  further  that  it  will  make  no  sale  or  delivery  of  such  product 
to  any  customer  for  resale  until  such  customer  has  filed  with  the 
undersigned  a   pledge   similar  to  this. 


program 


The  Priorities  Division,  believing  that  compliance  with  1  .      „ 

will  eliminate  from  the  production  of  rubber  manufacturers  substantially 
all  non-essential  production,  and  accepting  the  assurances  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  that  such  program  will  be  immediately  put  into  effect,. 
has  certified  the  industry  as  a  preferred  industry,  giving  it  a  rating  as  Class 
IV.  This  action  will  entitle  the  industry  to  preferential  treatment  in  it» 
supply  of  fuel,  labor  and  transportation  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
explained  in  the  "Foreword"  to  Preference  List  No.  2  issued  by  said 
Priorities  Division  as  Circular  No.   20  under  date  of  September  3,   1918. 

If,  however,  any  rubber  manufacturer  shall  (a)  fail  to  file  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  this  circular  its  written  pledge  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided, or  Cb)  fail  to  observe  and  comply  with  any  of  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  the  program,  as  herein  set  out,  or  with  any  of  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  its  written  pledge,  said  manufacturer  will  forfeit  its  right  to  prefer- 
ential treatment  under  the  general  listing  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and 
will  be  certified  to  the  various  government  agencies  controlling  the  supply 
of  labor,  fuel  and  transportation  as  having  so  forfeited  its  right  to  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

By  virtue  of  the  placing  of  the  industry  on  the  preference  list  rubber 
manufacturers  will  be  entitled,  in  obtaining  their  supply  of  raw  malcrials 
or  finished  or  semi-finished  products,  to  an  automatic  Class  C  rating  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  Circular  No.  4  of  the  Priorities  Division  I'f  the 
War  Industries  Board,  dated  July  1,  1918.  If  for  any  reason  the  ..lanu- 
facturer  is  unable  to  obtain  materials  under  such  automatic  Class  C  rating,, 
he  map  apply  to  the  Priorities  Committee  for  a  higher  rating  by  priority 
certificate  and  said  application  will  be  given  proper  consideration. 

The  Priorities  Division  relies  upon  the  rubber  industry  and  each  and  all 
of  the  plants  constituting  the  same  to  faithfully  and  conscientiously  observe 
and  comply  with  all  of  the  terms  of  the  program  herein  set  out,  and  to  co- 
operate whole-heartedly  with  the  government  in  its  effort  to  conserve  and 
most  effectively  use  the  nat^n's  supply  of  material,  labor,  fuel  and  trans- 
portation, to  the  end  that  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  may  be  mobilized 
in  the  most  effective  manner  and  directed  into  the  most  effective  channels 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  great  common  purpose — the  winning  o£ 


the 


truly 


R.  K.  P.  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  19-M. 
This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  manufacturers  September  23,  at 
ilie  request  of  the  War  Trade  Board  for  information  as  to  the 
stocks  of  crude  rubber,  including  jelutong  (poutianak),  gutta 
percha,  balata  and  gutta  siak,  on  hand  and  in  transit,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1918 ;  the  answered  questionnaire  to  be  returned  imme- 
diately to  Irving  B.  Ferguson,  C.  P.  A.,  511  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City. 


W.  S.  C.  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  18. 

.\t  the  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  this  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  manufacturers  September  23,  for  information  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  crude  rubber,  dry  weight  (not  including 
balata,  guayule.  gutta  percha,  gutta  siak  and  jelutong),  used  in 
the  production  of  specified  classes  of  goods  during  July,  August 
and  September,  1918;  the  answered  questionnaire  to  be  returned 
by  October  10  to  Irving  B.  Ferguson,  C.  P.  A.,  511  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  Citv. 


Crude  Rubber  Allocation  for  the  Next  Quarter. 


ON    September   23,    manufacturers    and    importers    were    in- 
formed   by    the    Committee    on     Rubber     and     Kindred 
Products   that   the   War   Trade   Board   had   adopted   the 
following  allocation   program    for   October,    November   and   De- 
cember: 

The  quantity  of  rubber  for  which  import  licenses  may  be  issued 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  during  the  forthcoming  October- 
December  period  has  been  fixed  at  25,000  tons,  and  will  be 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  following  program  to  manu- 
facturers who  have  furnished  the  information  called  for  in 
Questionnaires  2,  14,  16  and  17,  and  who  conformed  to  the 
plan  of  curtaihnent  of  production  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  announced  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  who 
subscribed  to  the  limitations  and  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  rubber  products  as  promulgated,  or  as  may 
be  hereafter  promulgated,  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

For  the  purpose  of  allocation,  the  consumption  of  crude  rubber 
will  be  considered  under  three  classes,  as  follows : 

Class  A.  That  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  invoiced 
during  October-December,  1918,  on  direct  government  orders. 
(Direct  government  orders  are  to  include  direct  orders  from 
all  railroad,  express,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  under 
Government  control,  direct  Red  Cross  and  direct  .\Ilied  Gov- 
ernment orders.) 

Class  B.  That  used  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches  in  diameter. 


Class  C.  That  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  other  rubber 
products. 

Rubber  will  be  allocated  in  the  three  classes  upon  the  foUow- 

Class  A.  Rubber  consumed  in  this  class  will  be  replaced  irt 
full,  if  reported  in  the  usual  manner.  Manufacturers  will  have 
the  privilege  of  making  advance  applications  for  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  to  which  they  will  be  entitled. 
The  remainder  is  to  be  replaced  when  the  exact  amount  has  beers 
determined. 

Class  B.  (1)  To  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  in  opera- 
tion previous  to  January  1,  1917,  on  the  basis  of  1/18  of  their 
18   months'    rubber    consumption     in     said    class    from   January. 

1917,  to  June,  1918,  inclusive,  after  deducting  from  said  con- 
sumption all  rubber  consumed  in  direct  government  orders  fall- 
ing within  said  class,  invoiced  January-June,  1918,  inclusive. 

(2)  To  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  not  in  operation 
previous   to   January   1,    1917,  but   were   previous   to   January    1, 

1918,  on  the  basis  of  1/6  of  their  rubber  consumption  in  said 
class  from  January,  1918,  to  June,  1918,  inclusive,  after  deducting 
from  said  consumption  all  rubber  consumed  in  direct  government 
orders  falling  within  said  class,  invoiced  during  January-June, 
1918.  inclusive. 

(3)  To  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  not  in  operation  pre- 
vious to  January  1,  1918,  but  were  previous  to  July  1,  1918,  a 
quantity  equal  to  their  average  montlily  rubber  consumption: 
in  said  class  during  the  period  of  operation  to  August  1,  1918, 
after  deducting  rubber  consumed  in  direct  government  orders 
falling  within  the  said  class,  invoiced  during  said  period- 
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1  October  1,  1918. 


Class  C.  Manufacturers  will  be  allocated  a  quantitj;  equal  to 
3/4  of  their  consumption  of  rubber  in  said  class  during  April, 
May  and  June,  1918,  after  deducting  rubber  consumed  in  direct 
government  orders  falling  within  said  class,  invoiced  during 
April,  May  and  June,  inclusive. 

The  amount  allocated  to  each  manufacturer  will  be  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
which  amount  can  be  checked  against  by  the  manufacturers  in 
the  form  of  allocation  certificates,  which  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Imports. 

These  allocation  certificates  will  be  issued  to  each  manufacturer 
in  two  forms.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  allocation  will  be 
limited  to  rubber  from  Central  and  South  America.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  allocation  will  be  for  rubber  from  any  source. 
Manufacturers  must  utilize  the  full  amount  of  their  allocation 
before  any  allocation  will  be  made  them  in  succeeding  periods. 

FEATURES   OF  THE  NEW   PLAN. 
The  Committee  on  Rubber  and   Kindred  Products  states  that 
this  plan  of  allocation  differs  from  the  preceding  ones  in  certain 
respects,  amongst  them  as  follows : 

(1)  Variable  percentages  arc  allotted  against  the  three  classes 
of  A,  B  and  C  and  the  basis  of  allocation  is  predicated  on  dif- 
ferent periods  in  lieu  of  1917  consumption  as  heretofore  em- 
ployed. 

(2)  Rubber  used  in  filling  indirect  government  orders  will 
not  be  replaced.  We  are  informed  that  so  much  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  tracing  same  to  a  government  order  that 
the  plan  is  not  workable.  We  are  also  advised  that  nearly  all 
government  orders  for  rubber  goods  consuming  substantial 
quantities  of  rubber  will  be  placed  direct  by  the  Government 
from  now  on.  and  this  along  with  the  increased  allocation  in 
Class  C,  which  class  represents  the  characters  of  goods  largely 
used  in  indirect  business,  should  simplify  this  problem. 

(3)  All  figures  of  consumption  upon  which  the  allocation  is 
predicated  will  be  the  amount  of  rubber  used  in  other  than 
government  business.  Rubber  used  in  direct  government  orders 
heretofore  has  been  fully  replaced  as  it  will  be  during  the  forth- 
coming period. 

To  such  manufacturers  who  were  not  in  receipt  of  an  alloca- 
tion covering  the  August-September  period,  we  are  informed 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  that  if  they  are  entitled  to  one  for 
the  forthcoming  quarter  that  they  will  receive  in  addition  thereto 
a  proportionately  greater  amount  to  cover  the  aforesaid  two 
months. 

RULES  GOVERNING  PRODUCTION  AND  SALE  OF  RUBBER 
PRODUCTS. 

The  War  Service  Cuinmittee  notified  all  manufacturers  on 
September  23  as  follows  : 

We  are  instructed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  advise  that 
the  following  limitations  and  regulations  governing  production 
and  sale  of  rubber  products  will  be  in  effect  for  the  period  of 
October-November-December,  1918 : 

1.  Manufacturers  may  produce  during  the  period  all  classes 
of  rubber  products  (except  automobile  casings  and  tubes  under 
six  inches)  considered  essential  and  for  essential  use,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  -order  of  the  Priorities  and  Conservation  Divisions  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  in  quantity  measured  by  rubber  con- 

imed  equal  to  but  not  in  excess  of  100  per  cent  of  their  April- 
May- i'lme  (1918)  rubber  consumption  in  all  products  (except 
auf-'./rtiouile  casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches)  not  including 
lii  said  consumption  rubber  consumed  in  all  products  invoiced 
during  said  period  on  direct  Government  orders. 

This  limitation  of  100  per  cent  in  production  does  not  apply 
to  government  business  or  essential  medical  or  surgical  goods 
which  may  be  produced  to  meet  requirements. 

2.  Tire  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  in  operation  previous 
to  January  1,  1917.  may  produce  during  the  period,  exclusive  of 
direct  government  ordeVs,  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of  1/12  of  the 
automobile  casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches  manufactured  by 
them  during  the  period  from  January,  1917.  to  June,  1918.  inclu- 
sive (not  including  in  said  production  automobile  casings  and 
tubes  under  six  inches  invoiced  on  direct  government  orders  dur- 
ing the  period  January,  1918,  to  June,  1918),  measured  by  rubber 
consumed  and  by  number  produced. 

3.  Tire  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  not  in  operation  pre- 
vious to  January  1.  1917,  but  were  in  operation  previous  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  may  produce  during  the  period,  exclusive  of  direct 
government  orders,  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of  1/4  of  the  automo- 
bile casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches  manufactured  by  theni 
during  the  period  January  to  j'une,  1918  (not  including  in  said 
production  automobile  casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches  invoiced 


on  direct  government  orders  during  the  period  January  to  June, 
1918),  measured  by  rubber  consumed  and  by  number  produced. 

4.  Tire  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  not  in  operation  pre- 
vious to  January  1,  1918,  but  were  in  operation  previous  to  July 
1,  1918,  may  produce  each  month  during  the  period,  exclusive  of 
direct  government  orders,  a  quantity  equal  to  but  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  cent  of  their  average  monthly  production  of  automobile 
casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches  manufactured  by  them  for  the 
period  of  operation  to  August  1,  1918,  measured  by  rubber  con- 
sumed and  by  number  produced. 

5.  Manufacturers  producing  more  than  one  class  of  rubber 
products  will  be  privileged  to  increase  their  consumption  of  rub- 
ber in  any  of  the  several  classes  of  products  listed  as  essential 
(except  automobile  casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches)  pro- 
vided they  make  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  rubber  in  other  classes  so  that  their  total  consumption  shall 
not  be  greater  than  herein  provided  for. 

6.  Manufacturers  having  raw  materials  on  hand,  and  who  are 
unable  to  operate  their  plants  on  basis  of  restricted  output  here- 
in or  hereafter  provided  will  be  allowed  a  greater  production  to 
avoid  so  far  as  possible  manufacturing  loss  in  the  liquidation  of 
their  inventories.  All  such  cases  should  be  reported  direct  to 
the  Rubber  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  accompanied 
by  a  sworn  statement  of  the  quantity  of  rubber  (specifying 
green  or  dry  weight),  of  fabric  in  pounds  (specifying  types), 
and  of  other  principal  materials  on  hand.  Tire  manufacturers 
should  state  the  minimum  schedule  of  casings  and  tubes  on 
which  their  plants  can  be  operated  without  manufacturing  loss. 

AN  IMPORTANT  LETTER  TO  TIRE  DEALERS. 

The   War    Service   Committee,    in    the    following   letter   dated 

September  23,  requests  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  tire  dealers : 

This  committee  has  frequently  had  brought  to  its  attention 
newspaper  and  trade  paper  reports  and  other  rumors,  erroneous 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  expressed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  purchase  by  users 
of  pneumatic  automobile  tires. 

In  connection  with  the  National  War  Program,  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  help  and  induce  all  to  save  unnecessary  invest- 
ments in  materials,  unnecessary  expenditures  of  money,  and 
unnecessary  employment  of  man  power. 

In  connection  with  our  National  Shipping  Program,  they  also 
desire  to  save  shipping  space. 

Such  limitations  as  have  been  made  in  the  importation  of  sup- 
plies of  crude  rubber  have  been  made  after  a  full  conference 
with  the  Industry,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  endeavor  to  see  that  the  country  has  all  that  it  actually 
needs  without  any  undue  hardship.  Any  restriction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pneumatic  tires  is  made  after  a  review  of  the  condi- 
tions of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  unnecessary  investments  in 
tires,  and  you  are  urged  to  aid  in  this  national  program  and  to 
present,  so  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  any  hoarding  of  tires,  or 
any  unnecessary  purchase  or  anticipation  of  needs  on  the  part  of 
distributers,  dealers  or  owners. 

We  are  confident  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tires  will  be 
manufactured  to  take  care  of  the  cars  that  will  be  permitted  to 
be  run,  and  the  Government  will  look  with  stern  disfavor  on  any 
profiteering  or  hoarding  and  will  act  accordingly. 

Your  patriotic  and  hearty  cooperation  is  solicited. 


Twenty  postal  cards  have  been  received  from  American 
soldiers  over  there,  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  tobacco 
obtained  through  the  contributions  of  the  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  to  the  Smoke  Fund. 


SALES   OF   CIVILIAN   RUBBER   CLOTHING   TO   BE   MINIMIZED. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  demands  for  war  goods, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  requested  its  branch  man- 
agers to  keep  sales  of  rubber  clothing  for  civilian  purposes  at 
the  minimum. 


RUBBER  AND  BALATA  EXPORTS  FROM  PANAMA. 

During  1917.  the  exports  of  balata  from  Panama  amounted  to 
563,198  kilos,  value  $513,263.  while  the  quantity  of  rubber  shipped 
totaled  51.579  kilos,  value  $60,576. 
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THE     ECONOMIC     VALUES     OF     CRUDE     RUBBER 
IMPORTS. 


A  CCORDING   to   information  obtained  by  the   Committee   on 


/-\ 


Rubber  and  Kindred  Products,  crude  rubber  has  advantage 


in   gross   import  vahies,  cubical  storage,   dollar  values  and  dead 
weights,  as  compared  with  other  import  commodities. 

The  total  tonnage  of  crude  rubber  shipped  by  the  Pacific  route 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  : 

Calendar  Year.  .Tanu.\ev. 

Fio'ii:                                                                                   1917.  1918. 

British    East    Indies    l>oui:ds     195,325,015  15,299.675 


Dutch   E.ist  Indies 


59,689,895  6,316,601 


The  value  of  thes 
below  : 


United  States  dollars  is  shown 
Calendar  Year.         January. 


$150,151,596 


The  relative  percentage  of  rubber  tonnage  on  the  Pacific  to  the 
total  tonnage  is  obtained  by  the  following  calculations : 

Crude  rubber,  on  the  average,  will  store  about  30  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot.  Reducing  the  tonnage  of  rubber  imports  at  Pacific 
ports  to  units  of  100  cubic  feet  by  dividing  the  total  pounds  by 
3,000,  tlie  following  cargo  space  units  are  obtained : 


1917. 
85,005 


Rubber  cargo  tons  .  . 
Total  Pacific  tonnage 
Per  cent  of  rubber  tor 


The  values  in  United  States  dollars  of  Pacific  Coast  imports 
follow : 

Cale.-jdar  Year.         jANrARV. 
1917.  1918. 

Total   imports    $539,335,640         $51,663,273 

Rubber  imports    150,151.590  11.614,094 

Per  cent  of  rubber  imports  to  total  imports....  28  22."  j 

Therefore,  in  1917  rubber  occupied  only  3.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage,  but  represented  in  value  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  the  month  of  January,  1918, 
the  corresponding  percentages  were  2.8  and  22^. 

The  money  value  of  crude  rubber  in  a  unit  of  cargo  space 
as  compared  with  other  commodities,  shows  an  advantage  in 
favor  of  rubber.  For  this  purpose  nine  out  of  twenty-nine  of  the 
principal  commodities  imported  in  January  and  February,  1918, 
representing  198,835  long  tons,  value  $96,155,357,  were  taken  for 
comparison.  The  nine  products,  including  rubber,  totaled  76,448 
tons,  value  $47,901,094,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  29  commodities 
in  both  tons  and  values. 

The  following  table  gives  the  merchandise  values  of  these 
commodities  to  one  cargo  space  unit  of  40  cubic  feet : 


Com 


Val 


R  Ce.VT  of 
ESS  \'ALri 

Rubber. 


Tea    187.20                    $498.00  266 

Burlap*     171.60                      513.60  299 

Maiiil,-,   hlx-,         139.20                      546.00  392 

Coiice    87.00                      598.20  5S8 

Peas     79.20                      606.00  765 

Gunnief    56.16                      629.04  1,120 

J^fitralcs    41.48                      643.72  1.552 

Copper    1,334.24                      649.04  49 

The  advantage  in  favor  of  rubber  is  shown  in  tlie  following 
graphs  that  illustrate  the  relative  cubical  contents,  the  dollar 
vilues   and  dead   weights   for  the   nine  commodities. 


CARGO  SPACE  VALUES 
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LOCTOBEK    1,    1918. 


Specifications  for  Pneumatic  Tires   and  Tubes  Adopted   by  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps. 


Till:!    Pneumatic    Tire    Division    of    the   War    Service    Com- 
mittee of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    Motor    Transport    Corps    of    the    War 
Department,  held  a  meeting  September  10  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,   the   following  being  present: 

Tire  Division — Paul  W.  Litchfield,  chairman ;  E.  H.  Broadwell, 

vice-chairman ;  A.  G.  Partridge,  W.  O.  Rutherford,  J.  C.  Weston, 

Seneca  G.  Lewis,  H.  L.  McClaren,  O.  R.  Cook,  J.  S.  Broughton, 

W.   O'Neil,   J.   E.   Baum,   O.   L.  Weaver,   W.   W.   Duncan,   and 

M.  L.  Heminway,  secretary. 

Motor   Transport    Corps— Major   Kalb   and    Sergeant   Wells. 

J.    Newton    Gunn,    T.    W.    Thomas,    G.    M.    Stadelman,    S.    P. 

Thatcher,  W.  E.  Pfeiffer  and  A.  R.  Gormerly  were  also  present. 

The  result  of  tliis  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  the  following 

specifications  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps : 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC    MOTORCYCLE    TIRE 
CASINGS.    SIZE  28   BY  3. 

SrEiiiuATKix  X(,.  1046. 

FABRIC   CONSTHUCTION. 


under  a  load  of  325  pounds. 


1.  L.ENEBAL  {R)  i^neui 
accordance  with  this  specific 
known  as  28  by  3. 

(b)  The  tire  must  give  satisfactory  servic 
when  inflated  to  40  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(c)  Tires  to  be  free  from  all  defects  and  fully  guaranteed  as  to  mate- 
rial and  workmanship. 

(d)  Tires  shall  be  of  the  standard  commercial  non-skid  design  of  the 
manufacturer  furnishing  the  same.  In  case  of  a  manufacturer  using  more 
than  one  non-skid  tread  design,  selection  of  the  design  must  be  adopted  at 
the  option  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service.  A  small  section  of  the  tire 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  before  contract  is  let.i 

(e)  The  tires  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  manufacturer's  name,  serial 
number  and  size  of  tire  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of 
red,  white  or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of 
calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four 
months  of  calendar  year.  Years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle  and 
round  labels  or  tags — tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

(f)  As  soon  as  possible  it  is  desired  that  all  tires  be  marked  with  the 
equivalent   millimeter   sizes   as   recommended   by   the    Society   of  Automotive 

2.  Type.  All  tires  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  clincher  type,  designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E.  clincher 
motorcycle  C.  C.  ritn  of  the  size  28  by  3. 

3.  Construction,     (a)     Splices    on    first    ply    of    fabric    shall    be    gum 

(b)     Carcass  of  tire  shall   consist   of  at  least  four  separate   plies   of  tire 
duck  with  friction  coat  on  two  sides  and  skim  coat  on  one  side  applied 
a  45-degree  bias.     The  gage   of   one   ply   fric  ' 


vc   spli 
curafer 


Each  ply  shall  have  not  more 
even  inches  apart  measured  on 
s  in  the  tire  shall  be  at  least 
mference  of  the  tire. 
;23  by  23)  from  the  long-staple 
yard  with  an  allowable  variance 


shall  be  at  least   .043-inch, 

lich    must   be    at   least 

Df    the    tire.     The    spli 

3  inches  apart  when  measured  on  the  cir 

(c)  All  fabrics  must  be  square  wover 
cotton  weighing  17!4  ounces  to  the  squar 
of  olus  or  minus  3   per   cent. 

(d)  All  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manu- 
facturing   practice,    before    it    is    started   through    the    operations    of    rubber- 

(e)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 
The  following  tests  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fabric. 
All  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  a  standard  testing  machine  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength.  The  distance  between  the  grips  on  the  machine  shall  be 
approximately  3  inches  and  the  separation  of  the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  20  inches  per  minute.  Six  samples  shall  be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  waste  of  material.  Three  sam- 
ples shall  be  cut  longitudinally  to  determine  the  warp  strength  and  three 
samples  shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine  the  filler  strength.  The 
samples  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  unravel  to  23  yarns 
(1-inch  width),  heat  until  sample  is  "bone  dry",  and  immediately  test  it  m 
machine.  The  results  must  show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  165 
pounds  per  inch  for  either  warp  or  filler 


Beads  shall  be 
immercial  practice, 
(g)      One    chafing    strip    of    squart 
per   square   yard   shall   be 


ucted  with  a  rubber  core  filler  as  in  standard 

fabric    weighing    not    less    than 

"     "  ig   St  ■ 
5^-inch    from 


upward    on    each    side    of    the    tii 
the    bead. 

(h)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
fabric  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  bleaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this 
cushion   shall  be  .0325-inch. 

i)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  a  single  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  a  nature  to  form  ^  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.     This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum   width 


17^  inches. 

lAll   sections   for   approval 
ngincering  Division,  Motor 
n.  District  of  Columbia. 
-As  done  in  tread  test. 


(k) 


akcr  shall  be  ma<lc   from  lo-ig  staple  cotton   and  shall  weigh  not  less 
eight  ounces  per  square  yard. 

The  tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  less  than  "4 -inch  thick  in  center, 
h  of  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  the  part  of  the  tread 
the  middle  of  the  non-skid  portion. 


sidcwall    of    the    tire    shall    have    the 


thickness    of 


4.  PiivsiCAi.  Measurements  and  Tests.  Ca)  Cross  sectional  diameter 
of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  sched- 
ule of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  not  be  less  than  2-15/16  nor  more  than  3.3  inches. 

(b)  Tire  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  pressure  of  250  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  This  test  to  be  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  inspector. 

(c)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  the  plies  of  fabric  shall  average 
18  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  the  breaker  and  tread  and  be- 
tween the  breaker  and  cushion  shall  average  28  pounds  or  more  per  inch, 
using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(e)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  the  cushion  and  plies  shall  aver- 
age 16  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(f)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  the  sidcwall  and  plies  shall  aver- 
age 12   pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

5.  Road  Test,  (a)  Any  manufacturer,  bidding  on  orders  for  govern- 
ment business,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  following  testing  conditions; 

(1)  No  tires  are  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  Government  unless 
the  company  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  affidavit  stating  that  they  main- 
tain and  properly  check  up  tests  on  cars  to  properly  test  their  pneumatic 
tire   products    and   that    these    cars    deliver    an    average    of   2,000    tire    miles 

(2)  The  cars,  speeds,  loads  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the 
tires  are  properly  tested  and  the  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector  to 
see  that  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with. 

(3)  A  successful  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
tires  to  the  Government  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practically 
duplicates  in  construction  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously 
tested  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires  satisfactory  to  the  Motor  Transport 
Service,  at  least   six  tires,   have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at  least  4.000 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  tire  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturers. 

7.  Flaps.  Each  tire  casing  shall  have  a  flap  cemented  into  the  inside  of 
the  casing  in  accordance  with  the  standard  commercial  practice. 

8.  Compounds,  (a)  Tread— The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent  by  vol- 
ume of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Content  of  sulphur 
shall  not  exceed  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  Compound 
shall  be  free  from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil  substi- 
tutes." The  minimum  tensile  strength  of  the  tread  rubber  shall  be  2,600 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  shall  have  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  450 
per  cent  (2  inches  to  11  inches).  The  set  shall  have  a  maximum  of  25 
(400  per  cent  or  2  inches  to  10  inches  when  elongated  for  10  minutes, 
using  2-inch  sample  with   10  minutes'  rest  before  measuring). 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion — These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  contain  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

(c)  Sidewalls — The  sidewalls  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  Reclaimed 
rubber  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  of  the  total  compound  is  allowable,  but 
the  amount  and  kind  must  be  declared  by  the  manufacturer.  The  minimum 
tensile  strength  of  the  sidewall  rubber  shall  be  1,500  pounds  per  square 
inch  with  a  minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2  inches  to  11  inches) 
and  a  maximum  set  of  25  per  cent.-  The  compound  shall  be  free  of  ingre- 
dients known   to   the   trade  as   "oil   substitutes." 

(d)  The  total  sulphur  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed 
8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used  except  as  follows:  If  the 
manufacturer  desires  to  use  sulphur-bearing  mineral  fillers,  thereby  causing 
the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber,  he 
may  do  so,  but  shall  submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  fini'shed  unvulcan- 
ized  stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the  acetone 
extract  of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

9  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to  make 
any  inspection,  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meeting  all 
requirements  of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  All  tites  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  standard 
practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing  size,  type  and  name 
of  manufacturer,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red,  white 
or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red.  first  four  months  of  calendar 
year;  white,  second  four  montlis  of  calendar  year:  blue,  last  four  months 
of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle  and  round 
labels  or  tags,  tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Tires  shipped  ior  original  equipment  of  cars  shall  be  packed  as  specified  by 
customer.  In  the  case  of  oversea  shipments,  the  specifications  covering  this 
shall  be  applied. 


Specification  No.  1065, 

FABRIC   CONSTRUCTION. 

ccordance  with  this  specification  shall  be  of  fabric  construction  of  the  size 
:nown  to  the  trade  as  29  by  3i/. 

(b)  The  tire  must  give  satisfactory  service  under  a  load  of  400  pounds, 
vhen  inflated  to  45  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(c)  Tires  to  be  free  from  all  defects  and  fully  guaranteed  as  to  mate- 
ial  and  workmanship. 

(d)  Tires  shall  be  of  the  standard  commercial  non-skid  design  of  the 
nanufacturer  furnishing  the  same.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  using 
nore  than  one  non-skid  tread  design,  selection  of  the  design  to  be  adopted 
s  at  the  option  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service.  A  small  section  of  tbc 
ire  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  before  contract  i5  let.i 
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ith  the 


Clincher 


Splices  on  first  ply  fabric  shall  be  gum  stripped. 

(b)  Carcass  of  tire  shall  consist  of  at  least  four  separate  plies  of  tire 
uck  with   friction  coat  on   two  sides  and  skim  coat  on  one  side  applied  on 

45-degrec  bias.  The  gage  of  one  ply  frictioned  on  two  sides  and  skita 
oated  un  one  sh.ill  be  at  least  .043-inch.  Each  ply  shall  have  not  more 
lan  two  splices  which  must  be  at  least  7  inches  apart  measured  on  the 
ircumference  of  the  tire.  The  splices  in  the  tire  shall  be  at  least  3  inches 
part  when  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  tire. 

(cj  All  fabric  must  be  square  woven  (23  by  23)  from  the  best  quality 
)ng-staple  cotton,  weighing  17i'4  ounces  to  the  square  yard  with  an  allow- 
ble  variance   of  plus  or  minus  3  per   cent. 

(d)  All  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manufac- 
ed  through  the  operations  of  rubberizing. 


ing  practice 


ethod 


ed    by    til 
oil  of  fab 


mercial  practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 
The  following  tests  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fabric. 
All  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  a  standard  testing  machine  to  determine  the. 
tensile  strength.  The  distance  between  the  grips  on  the  machine  shall  be 
approximately  3  inches  and  the  separation  of  the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  20  inches  per  minute.  Six  samples  shall  be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  waste  of  material.  Three  sam- 
ples shall  be  cut  longitudinally  to  determine  the  warp  strength  and  three 
samples  shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine  the  filler  strength  unravel  to 
23  yards  (1-inch  widthj,  heat  until  sample  is  *"bone  dry"  and  immediately 
test  it  in  machine.  The  results  must  show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less 
than  165  pounds  per  inch  width  for  either  warp  or  filler. 

(f)      Beads   shall  be   constructed   with   a   rubber  core   filler  as  in  standard 

of  square  woven  fabric  weighing  not  less  than 
to  be  used.  The  chafing  strip  shall  extend  upward 
,t  least  }S-inch   from  the  channel  of  the  bead. 
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be  less 
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ler  square   inch   without  apparent  injury, 
retion  of  the  inspector. 

(c)  Tlie  strength  of  the  union  between  the  plies  of  fabric 
8  pounds  or  more  per  inch  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(d)  The   strength   of  the   union   between   the   breaker  and   tread   and   be- 
breaker  and   cushion   shall   average   25   pounds  or  more   per   inch 

ng  the  standard  friction  test. 

^      '  *         '    ■  i^een    the    cushion    and    plies    shall 
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set  the  following  testing  conditions: 
^o    tires   are   to    be   given   consideration    by   the   Government   unless 
ipany  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  affidavit  stating  that  they  main- 
d   properly   check   up   tests   on   cars   to   properly   test   their  pneumatic 
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:ach   tire   shall   be    properly   lined   in    a 
of  tire  manufacturers, 
shall   have   a   flap   cemented   into    the 
idard   commercial   practice. 


a)  Tread— The  tread  shall  be  made  from 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Content  of  sulphur  shall 
not  exceed  8  per  cent  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  Compound  shall  be  free 
from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  '*oil  substitutes."  The 
minimum  tensile  strength  of  the  tread  rubber  shall  be  2,600  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  shall  have  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  450  per  cent  (2 
inches  to  11  inches).  The  set  shall  have  a  maximum  of  25  (400  per  cent, 
or  2  to  10  inches  when  elongated  for  10  minutes  using  a  2-inch  sample 
with    10   minutes'   rest  before  measuring). 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

(c)  Sidewalls— The  sidewalls  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not  be 
more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  Reclaimed  rubber  to 
the  extent  of  15  per  cent  of  the  total  compound  is  allowable,  but  the 
amount    and   kind   must    be    declared    by    the    manufacturer.      The    minimum 


ensile 


ength    of 


sidewall  rubber  shall  be  1.500  pounds  per  sciuare 
men  witn  a  minimum  elongation  of  450  (2  to  11  inches)  and  a  max- 
imum set  of  25  per  cent  as  done  in  tread  test.  Compound  shall  be  free 
from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil  substitutes." 

(d)  The  total  sulphur  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed 
8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used  except  as  follows:  if  the 
manufacturer  desires  to  use  sulphur  bearing  mineral  fillers,  thereby  causing 
the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  new  rubber,  he 
may  do  so,  but  shall  submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  unvulcan- 
ized  stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the  acetone 
extract  of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

9.  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  inspection  or  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product 
meeting  all  requiiremeiits  of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  A1!  res  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  standard 
practice  and  proper.  •  abeled  on  the  outside  showing  size,  type  and  name 
of  manufacturer,  anu  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red, 
white  or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows;  red,  first  four  months  of  cal- 
endar year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four 
months  of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triau'gle  and 
round  labels  or  tags,  tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Tires  shipped  for  original  equipment  of  cars  shall  be  packed  as 
specified  by  customer.     In  the  case  of  oversea  shipments,  the   specifications- 
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SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC    AUTOMOBILE    TIRE 
CASINGS,    SIZE    30    BY    3'i. 

Specification  No.  1066. 
fabric  construction. 


1.     Genekal.      (a)      Pneumatic    automobile    casings    m 
ordance    with   thi's  specification   shall  be  of   fabric   con«l 
mown  to  the  trade  as  30  by  3yi. 
"  "     ""       ■  ■  x  satisfactory  service  under  a 

ds  per  square  inch, 
from  all  defects  and  fully  gua 


load  of  570  poundi 


when   inflated  to  55  poun 

(c)  Tires  to  be  free 
rial  and  workmanship. 

(d)  Tires  shall  be  of  the  standard  commercial  non-skid  design  of  the 
manufacturer  furnishing  the  same.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  using 
more  than  one  non-skid  design,  selection  of  the  design  to  be  adopted  is  at 
the  option  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service.  A  small  section  of  the  tire 
shall  be  submitted  foi   apiiroval  before  contract  is  let.^ 

(e)  The  tires  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  manufacturer's  name  serial 
number  and  the  size,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red, 
white  or  blue,  which  shall  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of  the 
calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  the  calendar  year;  blue,  last 
four 'months  of  the  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  tri- 
angle and  round  labels  or  tags— tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches 

(f)  As  soon   as  p 
equivalent   millimeter   sizes   as   recomn: 
Engineers. 

2.  Type.  All  tiTes  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  clincher  type,  designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E.  clincher 
rim  of  the  size  30  by  3  ^^. 

3.  Construction,  (a)  Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabric  shall  be  gum 
stripped. 

(b)      Carcass  of  tire  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  five 
separate  plies  of  tire  duck,  with  friction  coat  on  two  sides  and  skim  coat  on 
'»5-degree  bias.      The   gage   of  one   ply    frictioned   on 
Each    ply 
ches  apart 


be 


shall 
have  not  more  than  two  splices  which 
ared   on   the   circumference   of   the   tire, 
least  3  inches  apart  when  measured  on  the  circumferenc  of 
All   fabric^  must  be  square  woven    (23   by  23)    from  the  best  quality 


least  .045-1 
lust  be  at  least 
The   splices  in 


shall 


Egypti! 
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factui 
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(e)  The    usual    methods   of   inspection   used   by    tire 
mercial  practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabr: 

The  following  tests  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fabric. 
All  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  a  standard  testing  machine  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength.  The  distance  between  the  grips  on  the  machine  shall  be  ap- 
proximately 3  inches  and  the  separation  of  the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  20 
inches  per  minute.  Six  samples  shall  be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  waste  of  material.  Three  samples  shall 
be  cut  longitudinally  to  determine  the  warp  strength  and  three  samples 
shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine  the  filler  strength.  The  samples  shall 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  unravel  to  23  yarns  (1-inch  width), 
heat  until  sample  is  "bone  dry"  and  immediately  test  it  in  machine.  The 
results  must  show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  190  pounds  per  inch 
width   for  either  warp  or  filler. 

(f)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  a  rubber  core  filler  as  in  standard 
commercial  practice. 

(g)  One  chafing  strip  of  square  woven  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8 
ounces  per  square  yard  shall  be  used.  The  chafing  strip  shall  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  tire  at  least   5^-inch   from  the  channel  of  the  bead. 

(h)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
fabric  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this 
cushion    shall    be   .045-inch, 

(i)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  _  fabric  such  as  i's  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
of  214  inches. 

Breaker  shall  be  made  from  long  staple  cotton  weighing  not  less  than  8 
ounces  per  square  yard. 

(j)  The  tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  1 
Va-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minim.um  tl 
under  the  middle  of  the  non-skid  portion. 

(k)  The  sidewall  of  the  tire  shall  have  a  minimum  thickness  of  .050- 
inch. 

4.  Physical  Measurements  and  Tests,  (a)  Cross  sectional  diameter 
of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  of  the 
S.  A.  E.  shall  not  be  less  than  3-7/16  inches  (full  size  30  by  3'A  pre- 
ferred). 


lAII  sections  for  approval  must 
Engineering  Division,  Motor  Trans 
ion.  District  of  Columbia. 
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test  to  be  made 


Tires  shall  be  capable  of  witbstandinp;  \ 
uare  inch  without  apparent  injury.     Thi^ 
of  the  inspector. 
Strensth    of    the    union    between    plies    of    fabric    shall 
Ills  ur  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 
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Strength 
breaker  and  cushion  shall 
standard  fri'ction  test. 

(c)  Strength  of  the  union  between  sidewall  and  plies  shall  average  10 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(f)  Strength  of  the  union  between  cushion  and  plies  shall  average  16 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

5.  Road  Test,  (a)  Any  manufacturer,  bidding  on  orders  for  govern- 
ment business,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  following  testing  conditions: 

(1)  No  tires  are  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  Government  unless 
the  company  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  affidavit  stating  that  they  main- 
tain and  properly  check  up  tests  on  cars  to  properly  test  theit  pneumatic 
tire  products  and  that  these  cars  deliver  an  average  of  8.000  tire  miles 
weekly. 

(2)  The  cars,  speeds,  loads  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the 
tires  are  properly  tested  and  the  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector  to 
see  ihat  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with. 

(S)  A  successful  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
tirus  to  the  Government  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practically 
duplicates  in  construction  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously 
tested  properly  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires  satisfactory  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Service,  at  least  six  tires,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at 
least  4,000   miles. 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  tire  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accord- 
ance with   the  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturer. 

7.  Flaps.     No  flaps  shall  be  supplied. 

S.  Compound,  (a)  Tread — The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  of  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Content  of  sulphur 
shall  not  exceed  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  The  compound 
shall  be  free  from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil  substi- 
tute." Minimum  tensile  strength  of  tread  rubber  shall  be  2.600  pounds 
per  *i|uare  inch  and  shall  have  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent  (400  per  cent 
ol  2  to  10  inches  when  elongated  for  10  minutes,  using  a  sample  with  10 
minutes'  rest  before  measuring). 

(hi  Friction  and  Cushion — These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

(c>  Sidewalls.  The  sidewalls  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  of  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  Reclaimed 
rubber  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  total  compound  is  allow- 
able but  the  amount  and  kind  must  be  declared  by  the  manufacturer. 
Compound  shall  have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  1,500  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  a  minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2  to  II  inches) 
and  a  maximum  set  of  25  per  cent.  The  compound  shall  be  free  from 
inizredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil  substitutes." 

The  total  sulphur  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used,  except  as  follows;  if  the  manufac- 
turer desires  to  use  sulphur  bearing  mineral  fillers,  thereby  causing  the 
total  sulphur  to  be  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber,  he  may  do 
so  but  shall  submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  unvulcanized 
stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the  acetone  extract 
of  over   8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new   rubber   used. 

9.  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  inspection,  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meet- 
ing all  requirements  of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  All  tires  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  standard 
■practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing  size,  type  and  name  of 

manufacturer,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red,  white 
or  blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of  calendar 
year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four  months 
of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle  and  round 
labels  c-  taes,  tags  or  labels  to  be  apprr-^—- ■'-  ■<  — •—  ■"  -i-™-" 
Tires  shipped  for  original  equipment  of  c; 
by  customer.  In  the  case  of  oversea  shipn 
this  shall  be  applied. 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC    AUTOMOBILE    TIRE 
CASINGS,    SIZE   33   BY   4. 

Specification   No.   1067. 
fabric  constkuction. 


1.  General,  (a)  Pneumatic  automo 
accordance  with  this  specification  shall  h 
known  to  the  trade  as  33  by  4. 

tb)  The  tire  must  give  satisfactory  si 
when  inflated  to  65  pounds  per  square  ii 

icl  Tire  to  be  free  from  all  defects 
rial  and  workmanship. 


nd  fully   guar; 


struction  of  the  size 
load  of  815  pounds 
iteed  as  to  mate- 


design  of  the 


of  the 


shall 
nd  the 


be  of  the  standard  commercial 
ufaclurer  furnishing  the  same.     In  the  case   oi 
than   one  non-skid  design,   selection   of   the    design   to  be   adopted 
option   of  the    Motor  Transport   Service.     A   small   secti—    -'  •'" 
be  submitted  for  approval  before  contract  is  let.i 

(e)  The  tires  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  manufact- 
size  of  the  tire,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red,  ™....^ 
or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of  calendar 
vear-  vJhite,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four  months 
'of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle  and  round 
labels  or  tags,  tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately   2  inches  in  diameter 

(f)  As  soon  as  possible  it  is  desired  that  all  tires  be  marked  with  the 
equivalent  millimeter  sizes  as  recommended  by  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  ,  .  ,       ,  .  -.^     .- 

'  TvpE  .Ml  tites  manufactured  m  accordance  with  this  specihcation 
shail  be  of  the  straight  side  type  designed  for  the  standard  S.  E.  A.  straight 
side  rim  of  the  size  32  by  3}^   or  33  by  4  new  standard  rim. 

3      Construction,     (a)     Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabri'c  shall  be   gum 
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on  one  side  applied  on  a  45-degrce  bias.  The  gage  of  one  ply  frictioued  on 
two  sides  and  skim-coated  on  one  shall  be  at  least  .04S-inch.  Each  ply 
shall  have  not  more  than  two  splices  which  must  be  at  least  7  inches  apart 
measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  tire.  The  splices  in  the  tire  shall 
be  at  least  3  inches  apart  when  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  tire. 

(c)  All  fabric  must  be  square  woven  (23  by  23)  from  the  best  quality 
Sea  Island  or  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton  or  its  physical  equivalent  weigh- 
ing  17>4   ounces  to  the  square  yard  with  an  allowable  variance  of  plus  or 

(d)  All  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manufac- 
turing practice  before  it  is  started  through  the  operations  of  rubberizing. 

(e)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 
The  following  tests  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fabric. 
.Ml  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  a  standard  testing  machine  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength.  The  distance  between  the  grips  on  the  machine  shall  be 
approximately  3  inches  and  the  separation  of  the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  20  iuches  per  minute.  Six  samples  shall  be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  eliminate  any  unnccessarjr  waste  of  material.  Three  sam- 
ples shall  be  cut  longitudinally  to  determine  the  warp  strength  and  three 
samples  shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine  the  filler  strength.  The 
samples  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  unravel  to  23  yarns 
(1-inch  width),  heat  until  sample  is  "bone  dry"  and  immediately  test  it  in 
machine.  Tlie  results  must  show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  180 
pounds  per  inch  width  for  either  warp  or  filler. 

(f)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  wire  strands  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  standard  commercial  practice.  Tensile  strength  tests  for  wire 
strands  as  used  by  the  individual  tire  manufacturers  in  the  construction  of 
beads   will  be  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  they  are  sufficient  to  preclude  any 

bead  stretching  or  blowing  otf  the  rini  when  under  pressure. 

s  than   8 


The  chafing  strip  shall   extend  up- 
ire  at  least  1  inch  from  the  heel  of  the  bead, 
cushion    of    rubber    compound    applied    over    the 
r  than  the  breaker.     The  minimum   gage  of  this 


ward  on  each  side  of  the 

(h)  There  shall  be  a 
fabric  which  shall  be  wide 
cushion  shall  be  .OSOinch. 

(i)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  a  nature  to  form  a  perf''        "       

when    the    cure    is    effected.     Thi 
width  of  2"^   inches. 

Breaker  shall  be  made  from  i 
cotton  or  its  physical  equivalent, 
per   square   yard. 

(j)  The  tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  less  than  J^-inch  thick  at  the 
center,  i-a-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  the  part  of  the 
tread  under  the  middle  of  the  non-skid  portion. 

(k)      The   sidewall    of   the    tire   shall    have  a   minimum   thickness   of   .050- 

ND  Tests,  (a)  Cross  sectional  diameter 
the  recommended  weight  and  load  sched- 
ule of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  be  not  less  than  4  inches. 

(b)  Tire  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  pressure  of  300  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  This  test  to  be  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion    of    the    inspector. 

(,c;  Strength  of  union  between  plies  of  fabric  shall  average  18  pounds 
or  more  per   inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
breaker  and  cushion  shall  average  28  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the 
standard   fi  '  '' 


side 


ud    plii 


pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  frictio 

(f)      Strength   of  the   union    between   cushion   and   pJies 

pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 
5.     Road    Test.     (.a).     Any    manufacturer,    bidding    or 

government  business,    must   be  prepared  to   meet  the   folio 
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on  by  the  Government  unless 
ffidavit  stating  that  they  main- 
properly  test  their  pneumatic 
I    average    of    8,000    tire    miles 


(I)  No  tires  are  to  be  given  consK 
the  company  submitting  the  bid  tenders 
tain  and  properly  check  up  tests  on  ca 
tire  product,  and  that  these  cars  deliv 
weekly. 

(I)  The  cars,  speeds,  loads  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the 
t  res  are  properly  tested  and  the  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector  to 
see  that  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with. 

(.3)  .\  successful  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
tires  to  the  Government  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practically 
duplicates  in  construction  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously 
tested  properly  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires  satisfactory  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Service,  at  least  six  tires,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at 
least  4.000  miles. 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  tire  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   standard  practice   of  tire   manufacturers. 

7.  Flaps.  A  flap  of  the  size  33  by  4  shall  be  furnished  with  each  tire, 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice. 

8.  CcMPOuNDS.  (a)  Tread — The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  of  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Content  of  sulphur 
shall  not  exceed  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  The  com- 
round  shall  be  free  from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil 
substitutes."  Minimum  tensile  strength  of  tread  rubber  shall  be  2,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  shall  have  a  maximum  set  of  25  per  cent 
(400  per  cent  or  2  to  10  inches  when  elongated  for  10  minutes,  using  a 
2-inch   sample   with    10  minutes'   rest  before   measuring. 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quahty  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

Inspector  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking  a  suitable  sample  for  chemical 
analysis  of  the  cushion  stock  and  friction  stock  as  it  is  just  before  being 
built  into  tire.  The  manufacturer  may,  if  he  desires,  vulcanize  this  sample 
with  a  suitable  cure  before  being  sent  out  for  test. 

(c)  Sidewall— The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  Reclaimed  rubber 
to  the  etxent  of  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  total  compound  is  allowable,  but 
the  amount  and  kind  must  be  declared  by  the  manufacturer.  Compound 
shall    have    a    minimum    tensile    strength    of    1,500    pounds    per    square    inch 
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mum   elongation   of  450   per   cent    (2   to    11    inches)    and  a  maxi- 

f   25    per   cent.     The    compound    shall    be    free    from    ingredients 

le  rubber  trade  as     oil  substitutes." 
sulphur  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed  S  per 
weight  of  new  rubber  used,  except  as  follows:    if  the  mainu'ac- 

:s    to  _  use    sulphur-beariiig    mineral    fillers,    thereby    causing    the 


do  50,   but  shall  submit   for  analysis 

«tock.     Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  i 

■of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

Inspection.     The    Motor    Transport    Service    reserves    the    right    to 
any  inspection,  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meet- 
ing all   requirements  of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  All  tires  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  standard 
practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing  size,  type  and  name 
of  manufacturer,  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors,  red,  white  or 
blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of  calendar 
.vear;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four  months 
of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle  and  round 
labels  or  tags,  tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Tires  shipped  for  original  equipment  of  cars  shall  be  packed  as  specified 
by  customer.  In  the  c^se  of  oversea  shipments,  the  specifications  covering 
ompound  shall  be  free  from  ingredients  known 


make 


this  shall  be  applied.     The 


the  rubber 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC    AUTOMOE 
CASINGS,   SIZE  33   BY   4. 
Specification  No.  1068. 
cord  construction. 
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Ic)  .Ml  tires  shall  be  branded  with  the  manufacturer's  name, 
tire,  serial  number  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors 
white  or  blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows;  red,  first  four  m( 
calendar  year:  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  1 
months  of  calendar  year.  Years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triai 
round  labels  or  tags.  Tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches 
eter. 

(f)  As  soon  as  possible, 
equivalent  millimeter  sizes  a 
Engineers. 

2.  Type.  All  tites  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  straight  side  type,  designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E.  straight 
side  rim  of  the  size  32  by  3  H   inches  or  33  by  4  new  standard  rim. 

3.  Construction,  (a)  Carcass  of  tire  shall  consist  of  no  less  than 
four  and  no  more  than  eight  separate  plies  of  cord  applied  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  equal  number  of  plies  shall  run  in  each  diagonal  direction   across 


(b) 


Ml    cord   material  to   be   of  the  best   quality  combed   Sea   Island   or 

cotton,   or  its  physical  equivalent, 

vll    cord    fabric    must    be    thoroughly    dried  according    to    standard 

turing  practice   before  it  is  started  through  the  operations  of  rub- 
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det 


defects   in    each    roll    of    cord    fabric    sh 

ne  the  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be 

taken   from    each   roll,     these   tests   shall   be 
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on   ten   individual   cords 
in   the   following  manner; 

The  individual  cords  shall  be  tested  in  a  fabric  testing  machine  in  which 
the  distance  between  grips  is  approximately  10  inches,  which  grips  separate 
at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute.  The  results  shown  must  be  up  to  the 
standard   specification  of  the  individual   manufacturer. 

(e)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  wire  strands  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice.  Tensile  strength  tests  for  wire  strands 
as  used  by  the  individual  tire  manufact 
will  be  satisfactorj'  in  so  far  as  they  ari 
of  a  head  stretching  or  blowing  off  the  rim  when  under  pressure. 

(f)  Two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8  ounces  per 
square  yard  shall  be  used.  Each  chafing  strip  must  extend  upward  on  each 
side  of  the  tire  at  least  1  inch  from  the  heel  of  the  bead.  One  chafing 
.strip  shall  extend  at  least  3/16-inch  above  the  other. 

(i;l  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
cords  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this 
cushion  shall  be  .050-inch. 

(h)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
of  3  inches. 

Breaker  shall  be  made  from  the  best  quality  of  Sea  Island  or  Egvptian 
cotton,  or  its  physical  equivalent,  and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  10  ounces 
per  square  vard. 

(i)  The  'tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  1< 
center,  V^-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minimum 
tre,id  under  the  middle  of  the  non-skid  portii 

(j)     The  sidewall   of   the  tire   shall   have   a 

4.     Physical   Measure.ments   and   Tests. 
of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  th 
ule  of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  be  4.1  inc 

(b)  Tire  shall  be  capable  of  will 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  in 
cretion  of  the  inspector. 

(c>  The  minimum  strength  of 
"strength  factor"  is  the  product  of 
at  the  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  coi 
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(d)  The  strength  of 
breaker  and  cushion  sh 
standard    friction   test. 

(e)  Strength  of  the 
pounds  or  more  per  inc 

(f)  Strength    of  the   union    between   cushion   and   plies 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

5.  Road  Test,  (a)  Any  manufacturer,  bidding  on  orders  for  govern- 
ment business,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  following  testing  conditions: 

(1)  Wo  tires  are  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  Government  unless 
the  company  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  aflidavit  stating  that  they  raain- 
If„"H  ^"/  ''"?''.t,^  J'  ."u""^  "P  '?^'■^  °"  ""  '°  properly  test  their  pneumatic 
■^^o^ "V?""^  "'^'  ""^^^  ""  ''^'"■"  ""  average  of  8,000  tire  miles  weekly. 

(2)  The  cars,   speeds,  loads  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that   the 
ivernrnent  may  appoint  an  inspector  to 
mplied  with, 
pply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
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at  least  5,000  miles. 

6.  Lining.     The   inside   of   each 
ance  with  the  standard  practice  of  t 

7.  Flaps.  A  flap  of  the  size  33  by  4  shall  be  furnished  with  each  tire 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice. 

8.  Compounds,  (a)  Tread— The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  70  per  cent  by  volume 

•  i,t  "est  new  rubber,  content  of  sulphur  shall  not  exceed  8  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  new  rubber  used.  Compound  shall  contain  no  reclaimed  rub- 
ber, minimum  tensile  strength  of  tread  rubber  shall  be  2,600  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  shall  have  a  mm  mum  set  of  25  per  cent  Set  ^ps^  stinll 
be  made  by  stretching  2  to  10  incnes  and  hol5in|%or  W  minutes  '  Res 
sample  for  10  minutes  and  then  measure  the  per  cent  of  elongation  over 
the  original   length.  giuun 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  85  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  sliTll 
"°L''^  T^f  i*''^"  l,P"  ""'  ''y  "'«'8'>t  of  new  rubber  used.  No  reclaimed 
rubber  shall  be  used.  rcciaimea 

,  (c)  Sidewall— The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  per  cent  of  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  No  reclaimed  rub- 
,  o''on""  ^%  "*'"'•  Compound  shall  have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of 
1.800  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent 
(2  to   U    inches)   and  a  maximum  set  of  25  per  cent.     The  compound  shall 

,1-^^  JSi.  >"8"dients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil  substitutes" 

(d)  The  total  sulphur  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed 
8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used  except  as  follows:  if  the  man- 
ufacturer desires  to  use  sulphur  bearing  mineral  fillers,  thereby  causing 
the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  S  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber,  he 
may  do  so.  but  shall  submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  unvul- 
canized  stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the  acetone 
extract  of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

9  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  inspection,  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meet- 
ing all  requirements  of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  All  tires  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  standard 
practice  and  properly  labelled  on  the  outside  showing  size,  type  and  name 
of  manufacturer,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red, 
white  or  blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of 
calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four 
months  of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  bv  square,  triangle  and 
round  hibels  or  tags— fags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches  in  diam- 
shipped  for  original  equipment  of  cars  shall  be  packed  as 
customer.  In  the  case  of  oversea  shipments,  the  specifications 
^u.,.,...B    ....s    shall    be   applied. 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC    AUTOMOBILE    TIRE 
CASINGS.    SIZE   35    BY   5. 

Specificatiox  No.  1069. 
cord  construction. 

1.  General,  (a)  Pneumatic  automobile  tire  casings  manufactured  in 
accordance  to  this  specification  shall  be  of  cord  construction,  of  the  size 
known  to  the  trade  as  35  by  5  inches. 

(b)     The    tire    must    give    satisfactorv    service    under    a    load    of    1.300 
pounds  when  inflated  to  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 
ee 
;d  workmanship. 

(d)  Tires  shall  be  of  the  standard 
manufacturer  furnishing  the  same,  or  • 
the  order.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacti 
tread  design,  selection  of  the  design  to 
Motor  Transport  Service.  A  small  sec 
for  approval  before  contract  is  let.^ 

(e)  The  tires  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  manufacturer's  name,  serial 
number  and  size  of  tire  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of 
red,  white  or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red.  first  four  months  of 
calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last 
four  months  of  calendar  year,  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle 
and  round  labels  or  tags — tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches  in 
diameter. 

(f)  As  soon  as  possible,  it  is  desired  that  all  tires  be  marked  with  the 
equivalent  miUimeter  sizes   as   recommended  by  the   Society  of  Automotive 

2.  Type.  AH  tires  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  straight  side  type,  designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E. 
straight  side  rim  of  the  size  34  by  4'A   inches. 

3.  Construction,  (a)  Carcass  of  tire  shall  consist  of  no  less  than 
four  and  no  more  than  ten  separate  plies  of  cord  applied  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  equal  number  of  plies  shall  run  in  each  diagonal  direction  across 
the  tire. 

(b)     All  cord  material  to  be  of  the  best  quality  combed    Sea    Island,  or 

ghly    dried    acco 
•rl   tlirough    the 


specified  by 


mercial  non-skid  design  of  the 
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using  more  than  one  non-skid 
idopted  is  at  the  option  of  the 
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(d)  The  usual  inc-thods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric  shall  be 
employed,  and  tests  to  determine  the  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be  made 
in  ten  individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.     These  tests  shall  be  made  in 

The  individual  cords  shall  be  tested  in  a  fabric  testing  machine  in  which 
the  distance  between  grips  is  approximately  10  inches,  which  grips  separate 
at  the  rale  of  20  inches  per  minute.     Th 
standard  specification  of  the  individual  i 

(e)  Beads  shall   be   constructed   with   wire   strands 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice.     Tensile  strength 
as  used  by   the  individual  tire  manufacturers  in  the 
will  be  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  they  are  sufficient  to   preclude  any  chance 
of  a   bead   stretching   or   blowing  off   the   rim   when   under  pressure. 

(f)  Two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8  ounces  per 
square  vard  shall  be  used.  Each  chafing  strip  must  extend  up«-ard  on 
each  side  of  the  tire  at  least  1%  inches  from  the  heel  of  the  bead.  One 
chafing  strip  shall   extend  at  least  3/16-inch    from  the  other. 

(k)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  or  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
cords  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this 
cushion  shall   be  .0625-inch.  . 

(h)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
wcavc  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  r 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical 

e     ■      ------    »--» *i —    cusnvon   anu 

width 


effected, 
of  3; 

Egyptian    cotlon.   or    its   pnysicai    t 
10   ounces  per   square  yard. 
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of  the  size  35  by  5  shall  be  furnished  with  each  tire, 
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8  Compound  (ai  The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  char- 
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weight 
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from    and    have    the   charac- 

of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
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minimum  tensile   strength   of 
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maximum  set  of  25   per  cent.     Tlie  compound  shall 

known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  "oil  substitutes." 

ir  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed  8 

of  new  rubber  used  except  as  follows:   if  the  manu- 

sulphur-bearing  mineral    fillers,   thereby   causing  the 

total   sulphur  m   be   over  8   per  cent  of  the   weight  of  new   rubber    ■--  

do   so  but  shall   submit   for  analysis  a   sample   of  the   finished 
stock.     Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in 
of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

9.  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to  make 
any  inspection  or  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meeting 
all' reqnire-nents   of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  All  tires  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  standard 
practice  and  properlv  labelled  on  the  outside  showing  size,  type,  name  of 
manufacturer,  serial'number  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors 
of  red,  white  or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months  of 
calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last 
four  months  uf  calendar  year,  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle 
and  round  labels  or  tags,  tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches  in 
diameter.     Tires  shipped  for  original  equipment  of  cars  shall  be  packed  as 

lAll  sections  for  approval  must  be  sent  to  Lieutenant  George  B.  Wells, 
Engineering  Division,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  358  Union  Station,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 


specified  by   customer.      In   the  case  ot   oversea   sliipniciils,   iiie  specincniiuns 
covering  this  shall  be  applied. 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC    AUTOMOBILE    TIRE 

CASINGS,  SIZE  36  BY  6. 

.Specification  No.  1070. 

coed  construction. 

1  General,  (a)  Pneumatic  automobile  tire  casings  manufactured  in 
•-ccordance  with  this  specification  shall  be  of  cord  construction  of  the  size 
known  to  the  trade  a?  36  by  6  inches. 

(b)  The  tire  must  give  satisfactory  service  under  a  load  of  2,000  pounds, 
when  inflated  to  90  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(c;  Tires  to  be  free  from  all  defects  and  fully  guaranteed  as  to  mate- 
rial and  workmanship.  . ,    ,     .  ,     ^ 

(d)  Tires  shall  be  of  the  standard  commercial  non-skid  design  of  the 
manufacturer  furnishing  the  same,  or  of  rib  tread  design  as  specified  on 
:hc  order.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  using  more  than  one  non-skid 
tread  design,  selection  of  the  design  to  be  adopted  is  at  the  option  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  A  small  section  of  the  tire  shall  be  submitted 
for  approval  before  contract  is  let.' 

(el  --Ml  tires  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  manufacturer's  name  and 
the  size  of  the  tire  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red, 
white  or  blue,  which  shall  denpte  as  follows:  red,  lirsl  four  months  of 
calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  and  blue,  last 
four  months  of  calendar  year.  Years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle 
and  round  label  or  tags— tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

(f)  As  soon  as  possible  it  is  desired  that  all  tires  be  marked  with  the 
equivalent   millimeter  sizes  as  recommended  by   the   Society  of  Automotive 

2.  Type.  All  tires  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shah  be  of  the  straight  side  rim  of  the  size  36  by  6  inches. 

3.  Construction.  (a)  Carcass  of  tire  shall  consist  of  no  less  than 
four  and  no  more  than  twelve  separate  plies  of  cord  applied  in  such  a 
manner   that   an   equal    number   of   plies  shall    run   in    each   diagonal  direc- 

(b)  All  cord  material  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  combed  Sea  Island  or 
Egjptian  cotton,  or  ils  phvsical  equivalents. 

(c)  All  cord  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard 
manufacturing  practice,  before  it  is  started  through  the  operations  of 
rubberizing. 

(d)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  compannies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric,  shall  be 
employed,  and  tests  to  determine  the  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be 
made  on  ten  individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.  These  tests  shall  be 
made   in   the  following  manner: 

The  individual  cords  shall  be  tested  in  a  fabric  testing  machine  in 
which  the  distance  between  grips  is  approximately  10  inches,  which  grips 
separate  at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute.  The  results  shown  must 
be  up  to  the  standard  specifications  of  the  individual   manufacturer. 

(e)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  wire  strands  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice.  Tensile  strength  tests  for  wire  strands 
as  used  by  the  individual  tire  manufacturers  in  the  construction  of  beads 
will  be  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  they  are  sufficient  to  preclude  any  chance 
of  a  bead  stretching  or  blowing  off   the    rim   when   under  pressure. 

(f)  Two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8  ounces  per 
square  yard  shall  be  used.  Each  chafing  strip  must  extend  upward  on 
each  side  of  the  tire  at  least  lyi  inches  from  the  heel  of  the  bead.  One 
chafing  strip  shall  extend  at  least  ^:i-inch  above  the  other. 

(g)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
cords  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this 
-ushion  shall  be  .080-inch. 

(h)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and 
tread  when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum 
width  of  4^  inches  and  shall  be  cut  on  a  45-degree  bias.  Breaker  shall 
be  made  from  the  best  quality  Set  Island  or  Egyptian  cotton  or  its 
equivalent  and  should  weigh  not  less  than   10  ounces  per  square  yard. 

(i)  The  tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  less  than  9/16-inch  thick,  7/32-inch 
of  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  the  part  of  the  tread  under 
the  middle   of  the   non-skid  portion. 

(j)      The  sidewall   of  the   tire   shall   have   a   minimum  thickness  of   .0625- 

4.  Physical  Measurements  and  Tests,  (a)  Cross  sectional  diameter 
of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  sched- 
ule of  the  S.  A.   E.  shall  be  not  less  than  6.2  inches. 

(b)  Tires  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  pressure  of  350  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  This  test  to  be  made  at  the 
discretion   of  the   inspector. 

(c)  The  minimum  strength  of  the  tire  shall  be  3,000  pounds.  This 
"strength  factor"  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  cords  per  inch  meas- 
ured at  the  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  cords;  times  strength  of  individual 
cord  as  taken  from  the  cord  tire;  times  the  number  of  plies. 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
breaker  and  cushion  shall  average  32  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the 
standard   friction  test. 

(e)  Strength  of  the  union  between  sidewall  and  plies  shall  average  14 
pounds  or   more   per   inch,   using   standard    friction   test. 

(f)  Strength  of  the  union  between  cushion  and  plies  shall  average  26 
pounds  or   more   per  inch,   using  the  standard   friction   test. 

5.  Road  Tests.  Any  manufacturer  bidding  on  orders  for  the  govern- 
ment business  must   be   prepared   to   meet  the   following  testing  conditions: 

(1)  No  tires  are  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  Government  unless 
the  company  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  affidavit  stating,  that  they  main- 
tain and  nroperly  check  up  tests  on  cars  to  properly  test  their  pneumatic 
tire  product  and  that  these  cars  deliver  an  average  of  8,000  tire  miles  weekly. 

(2)  The  ears,  speeds,  loads,  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the 
tires  are  properly  tested  and  the  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector  to 
see  that  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with. 

(3)  A  successful  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
tires  to  the  Government  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practieallv 
duplicated  in  construction  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously 
tested  properly  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires  satisfactory  to  the  Motor 
Transport  Service,  at  least  six  tires,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at 
least  5.000  miles. 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  tire  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturers. 

7.  Flaps.  A  flap  of  the  size  36  by  6  shall  be  furnished  with  each  lire 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice. 
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(c)      Tires   to    be    tree 

from  all   defects  and  fully  guaranteed  as  to  mate- 

rial  and  workmanship. 

(d)     Tires   shall   be   of 

the   standard   commercial    non-skid   design    of  the 

manufacturer    furnishing 

the    same,    or   of   rib  tread    design   as  specified   on 
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manner  that 


1  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E. 
inches  or  38  by  7  inches. 


(b)  All  cord  material  to  be  of  the  best  quality  combed  Sea  Island, 
•or    Egyptian    cotton    or    its    physical    equivalent. 

(c)  All  cord  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard 
manufacturing    practice,    before    it    is    started    through    the    operations    of 

(d)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric,  shall  be 
employed,  and  tests  to  determine  the  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be 
made  in  the  individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.  These  tests  shall  be 
made  in  the   following  manner: 

The  individual  cords  shall  be  tested  in  a  fabric  testing  machine  in  which 
the  distance  between  crips  is  approximately  10  inches,  which  grips  separate 
at    ihe    rate   ol     '11    inches    per   minute.      The   results   shown    must   be    up   to 
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to   form   a   perfect   union   between   the   cushion   and 
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tread  when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum 
width   of    S'A    inches. 

Breaker  shall  be  made  from  the  best  quality  Sea  Island  or  Egyptian 
cotton  or  its  physical  equivalent  and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  10  ounces 
per  square  yard. 

(i)  The  tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  less  than  i^-inch  thick,  54-inch 
of  wdiich  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  the  part  of  the  tread  under 
the   middle   of   the   non-skid   portion. 

(j)     The  sidewall   of  the  tire  shall  have  a  minimum  thickness   of  .0625- 


Tests.      (a)     Cross   sectional    diameter 
e  recommended  weight  and  load  sched- 
E.  shall  not  be  less  than  7.25   inches. 


between   sidewall  and   plies  shall  average    14 
ng  the   standard   friction  test. 

cushion   and  plies  shall  average    16 


(b)  Tire 
per  square 
cretion  of  the  inspector. 

(c)  The  minimum  strength  of  the  tire  shall  be  3,500  pounds.  This 
"strength  factor"  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  cords  per  inch  meas- 
ured at  the  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  cords;  times  strength  of  individual 
cord  as  taken  from  the   cord  tire;   times  the  number  of  plies. 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
breaker  and  cushion  shall  average  32  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the 
standard  friction  test. 

(e)  Strength   of   the   ur 
pounds  or   more   per   inch, 

(f)  Strength   of   the  ur 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction 

5.  Road  Te.sts.  Any  manufacturer  bidding  on  orders  for  government 
business  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  following  testing  conditions: 

(1)  No  tires  are  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  Government  unless 
the  company  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  affidavit  stating  that  they  main- 
tain and  properly  check  up  tests  on  cars  to  properly  test  their  pneumatic 
tire    product    and    that    these    cars    deliver    an    average    of    8,000    tire    miles 

(2)  The  cars,  speed,  loads,  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the 
tires  are  properly  tested  and  the  Government  mav  appoint  an  inspector  to 
see  that  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with. 

(3)  A  successful  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
tires  to  the  Government  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practically 
duplicates  in  construction  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously 
tested  properly  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires  satisfactory  to  the  ATotor 
Transport  Service,  at  least  six  tires,  have  averages  on  the  rear  wheels  of 
at  least  5.000  miles. 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  tire  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturer. 

7.  Flaps.  A  flap  of  the  size  38  by  7  shall  be  furnished  with  each  tire 
as  in  standard  commercial  practice. 

8.  Compounds,  (a)  Tread— The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  70  per  cent  by  vol- 
ume of  the  best  new  rubber.  Content  ot  sulphur  shall  not  exceed  8  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  new  rubber  used.  Compound  shall  contain  no  re- 
claimed rubber.  Minimum  tensile  strength  of  tread  rubber  shall  be  2,600 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  shall  have  a  minimum  set  of  25  per  cent. 
Set  test  shall  be  made  by  stretching  2  to  10  inches  and  holding  for  10 
minutes.  Rest  sample  for  10  minutes  and  then  measure  the  per  cent  of 
elongation  over  the  ori.ginal  length. 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  85  per  cent  by  volume 
of  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  No  reclaimed 
rubber  shall   be   used. 

(c)  Sidewall — The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  a  mi^iimum  of  65  ner  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall  not 
be  more  than  8  per  cent  of  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  No  reclaimed 
rubber  can  be  used.  Compound  shall  have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of 
1,800  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent 
(2  to  11  inches)  and  a  maximum  set  of  25  per  cent.  The  compound  shall 
be  free  of  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as   "oil  substitutes." 

8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used  except  as  follows:  if  the 
manufacturer  desires  to  use  sulphur-bearing  mineral  fillers,  thereby  causing 
the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber,  he 
may  do  so,  but  shall  submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  unvul- 
canized stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the  acetone 
extract  of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

9.  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  inspection,  test,  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meet- 
ing all   requirements  of  this  specification. 

10.  Packing,  All 
practice  and  properly  labelled 
of  manufacturer,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of  red, 
white  or  blue  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red.  first  four  months  of  cal- 
endar year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last  four 
months  of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square,  triangle  and 
round  labels  or  tags — tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches  in  diam- 
eten  Tires  shipped  for  origitial  equipment  of  cars  shall  he  packed  as 
specified  by  customer.  In  the  case  of  oversea  shipments,  the  specifications 
covering  this  shall  be  applied. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PNEUMATIC  AUTOMOBILE  TIRE 
CASINGS.  SIZE  40  BY  8. 

Specification  No.  1072. 

COED   CONSTRTICTION. 

1.  General,  (a)  Pneumatic  automobile  tire  casings  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  this  specification  shall  be  of  cord  construction  of  the  size 
known  to  the  trade  as  40  by  8. 

(b)  The  tire  must  give  satisfactory  service  under  a  load  of  3,650  pounds, 
when  inflated  to  110  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(c)  Tires  to  he  free  from  all  defects  and  fully  guaranteed  as  to  material 

(d)  Tires  shall  be  of  the  standard  commercial  non-skid  design  of  the 
manufacturer  furnishing  the  same,  or  of  rib  tread  design  as  specified  on  the 
order.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  using  more  than  one  non-skid  tread 
design,  selection  of  the  design  to  be  adopted  is  at  the  option  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Service.  A  small  section  of  the  tire  shall  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval before  contract  is  let.^ 

(e)  All  tires  shall  be  branded  with  the  manufacturer's  name,  size  of 
tires,  serial  number,  and  the  tires  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  either  tag  or 
label  in  colors  red.  white  or  blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first 
four  months  of  calendar  vear;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year; 
blue,  last  four  mtmths  of  calendar  year;  years  to  be  designated  by  square, 
triangle  and  round  labels  or  tags — tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately 
2  inches  in  diameter. 

(f)  .^s  soon   as   possible  it   is   desired   that   all   tires  be   marked    with    the 
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ccordance    with     this 

.  _,  of  the  straifiht  side  type.  dcsi( 

light  side 
i.     Construction,     (a)     Carcass    ot    tire    shall    consist    ot  _  no    less    tnan 
four   and   no   more   than    sixteen   separate   plies  of  cord   applied   in   such   a 
manner  that  an  equal  ni-.mber  of  plies  shall  run  in  each  diagonal  direction 
across  the  tire. 

(b)  All  cord  material  to  be  of  the  best  quality  combed  Sea  Island  or 
Egyptian  cotton  or  its  physical  equivalent. 

(c)  All  cord  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard 
manufacturing    practice,    before    it    is    started    through    the    operations    of 

(d)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric  shall  be  enj- 
ployed,  and  tests  to  determine  the  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be  made 
on  ten  individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.     These  tests  shall  be  made  in 

'rC  "mlilhmTcoi.U  s!..ill  I,c  listed  in  a  fabric  testing  machine  in  which 
i)u'  'tisLinre  het\MtTi  i^ripy  is  :tpjinviiTiatelv  10  inches,  which  grips  separate 
:n  tl;.-  rale  of  JO  uifh,  s  iir  ininuli-.  The' results  shown  must  be  up  to  the 
sl.iii.l:ird  spccificatit  n  nf  tlic  imliviiiual  manufacturer. 

u)  lleaiis  shall  be  constri;cled  with  wire  strands  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  standard  commercial  ijractice.  Tensile  strength  tests  for  wire  strands 
;i^  used  by  the  individual  tire  manufacturers  in  the  construction  of  beads 
will  he  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  they  arc  sufficient  to  preclude  any  chance  of 
a   lit-ad  stretching'or  blowing  off  the  rim   when  under  pressure. 

tfi  Two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  weiKhing  not  less  than  12  ounces  per 
square  yard,  shall  be  used.  Each  chafinK  strip  must  extend  upward  on  each 
side  of  the  tire,  at  least  2  inches  from  the  licel  of  the  bead.  One  chafing 
strip  shall  extend  at  least   !;J-inch  above  the  other. 

(p)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the  cords 
which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this  cushion 
shall  be  .090-inch. 

(h)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric,  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and 
tread  when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum 
width  of  6J4  inches  and  shall  be  cut  on  a  45-deKree  bias.  Breaker  shall  be 
made  from  the  best  quality  Sea  Island  or  Egyptian  cotton  or  its  physical 
equivalent,  and  shall  not  weigh  less  than  10  ounces  per  square  yard. 

(i)  The  tread  of  the  tire  shall  not  be  less  than  11/16-inch  thick.  Ji-inch 
nf  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  the  part  of  the  tread  under  the 
middle  of  the  non-skid  portion. 

(j)     The  sidewall  of  the  tire  shall  have  a  minimum  thickness  of  .0625-inch. 

4.  Physicai.  Measurements  and  Tests,  (a)  Cross  sectional  diameter 
if  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load 
-eheilule  of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  not  be  less  than  8.2S-inch. 

1 10  Tire  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  prcssuie  of  350  pounds 
irr    square    inch    without    apparent    injury.      This    test    to    be    made    at   the 

'  (Vf  '"tIi"  minitl^um  strength  of  the  tire  shall  be  4.00O  pounds.  This 
■strength  factor"  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  cords  per  iiich  measured 
'        "  ngth  of  individual  cord 
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e)  Strength  of  the  union  between  sidewall  and  plies  shall  average 
14  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

(f)  Strength  of  union  between  cushion  and  plies  shall  average  16  pounds 
or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  friction  test. 

5.  Road  Test.  Any  manufacturer  bidding  on  orders  for  government 
business  must  he  prepared  to  meet  the  following  testing  conditions: 

(1)  No  tires  are  to  be  given  consideration  bv  the  Government  unless 
the  companv  submitting  the  bid  tenders  an  affidavit  stating  that  they  main- 
tain and  properly  check  up  tests  on  cars  to  properly  test  their  pneumatic 
tire  product  and  that  these  cars  deliver  an  average  of  8.000  tire  miles 
weekly. 

(2)  The  cars,  speeds,  loads  and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that 
the  tires  are  properly  tested  and  the  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector 
to  see  that  the  above  conditions  are   complied   with. 

(3)  A  successful  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any 
tires  to  the  Government  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practically 
duplicates  in  construction  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously 
tested  properly  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires,  satisfactory  to  the  Motor 
Transport   Ser 


aged 
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Iiall   be    properly  lined  in   accord- 


9.  Inspection.  The  Motor  Transport  Service  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  inspection  test,  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meet- 
ing all  requirements   of   this  specification. 

10.  Packing.  All  tires  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  according  to  stand- 
ard practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  sliowing  size,  type,  and 
name  of  manufacturer,  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in  colors  of 
red,  white  or  blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four  months 
of  calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year;  blue,  last 
four  months  of  calendar  year — years  to  be  designated  by  square,  tri- 
angle and  round  labels  or  tags, — tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2  inches 
in  diameter.  Tires  shipped  for  original  equipment  of  cars  shall  be  packed 
as  specified  by  customer.  In  the  case  of  oversea  shipments,  the  specifica- 
tions covering  this  shall  be   applied. 

specifications  for  pneumatic  tire  inner  tubes. 

Speciiication  No.  1062. 

1.  General.     This  specification  covers  the  following  sizes: 

(a)  26  by  3,  28  by  3,  29  by  I'A,  30  by  3%,  33  by  4,  35  by  5,  36  by  6, 
38  by  7,  40  by  8. 

(b)  All  tubes  manufactured  to  this  specification  shall  be  of  the  endless 
type  except  motorcycle  tubes  which  shall  be  butt  end  or  endless. 

(c)  All  tubes  shall  be  free  from  defects  and  guaranteed  as  to  material 
and  workmanship. 

2.  Color.  The  color  of  the  tubes  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
manufacturer  to  use  that  which  has  been  generally  used  by  the  individual 
manufacturer  with  the  best  results  in  standard  commercial   practice. 

3.  Compound,  (a)  Tubes  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  90  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  Hevea  rubber.  Sulphur  content 
shall  not  exceed  7  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

(b)  The  total  organic  acetone  extract  of  the  cured  compound  shall  not 
exceed  4J4   per  cent  by  weight  of  the  rubber  used. 

(c)  The  total  sulphur  shall  not  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
rubber  used,  except  as  follows:  if  the  manufacturer  desires  to  use  sulphur 
bearing  mineral  filler.?,  thereby  causing  the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  7  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  rubber,  he  may  do  .so,  but  shall  submit  for  analysis 
a  sample  of  the  finished  unvulcanized  stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a 
sulphur  content  in  the  acetone  extract  of  over  7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
new  rubber  used. 

(d)  The  filling  material  shall  consist  exclusively  of  dry  mineral  matter 
of  which  not  more  than  6  per  cent  oi  the  total  weight  of  the  compound 
shall  be  calciuni  sulphate  and  in  no  case  shall  the  calcium  sulphate  exceed 
75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  antitaony  present,  the  total  antimony 
being  calculated  to  antimony  pentasulphidi 


The   inside   of   each 
ance   with  the   standard  practice  of  tire   manutacturers. 

7  r'LAPS.  A  flap  of  the  size  40  by  8  shall  be  furnished  with  each  tire, 
as  in   standard  commercial   practice. 

8.  Compounds,  (a)  The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  compound  containing  at  least  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the 
best  new  rubber.  Content  of  sulphur  shall  not  exceed  8  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  new  rubber  used.  Compound  shall  contain  no  reclaimed  rubber. 
Minimum  tensile  strength  of  tread  rubber  shall  be  2,700  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  shall  have  a  minimum  set  of  25  per  cent.  Set  tests  shall  be 
made  by  stretching  2  inches  to  10  inches,  and  holding  for  10  minutes. 
Rest  sample  for  10  minutes  and  then  measure  the  per  cent  of  elongation 
over  the  original  length.  .     _ 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion.-— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  85  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  be  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  No  reclaimed 
rubber  shall  be  used. 

(c)  Sidewall.— The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  qualitv  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  be  more  than  8  per  cent  of  weight  of  new  rubber  used.  No  reclaimed 
rubber  can  be  used.  Compound  shall  have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of 
1,800  pounds   per   square   inch   and   a    minimum   elongation   of  450   per  cent 

(2  to  11  inches),  and  a  maximum  set  of  25  per  cent.  The  compound  shall 
be  free  of  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade   as  "oil  substitutes." 

(d)  The  total  sulphur  in  any  of  the  above  compounds  shall  not  exceed 
8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used  except  as  follows:  if  the 
manufacturer  desires  to  use  sulphur-bearing  mineral  fillers,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber, 
he  may  do  so,  but  shall  submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  un- 
vulcanized  stock.  Such  stock  shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the 
acetone  extract  of  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 


Tubes 


fill 


Gages. 
table  for  minimum  curii 
Size. 
26  by  3 

28  by  3 

29  by  S'A 

30  by  iVi 
33  by  4 

35  by  5 

36  by  6 
38  by  7 
40  by  8 

(b)  In  case  tube  is  n 
as  determined  by  volumi 
shall  be  at  least  equal  1 

5.  Splice.  The  spli 
inflation  test. 

6.  Valves.  Each  tube  shall  be  fitted  with  one  co 
or  its  equal,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  1 
ordinary  usage.     The   following  schedule  shall  apply: 


If 


specifications    in    the     following 

5ize  ana  minimum  gages: 

[inimum  Pole  Size.  Minimum  Thickness. 

n^  inches  .072 

IH  inches  .072 

2  inches  .080 
2H  inches  .085 
2}i  inches  .095 

3  inches  .125 
3^  inches  .155 
4'A  inches  .175 
4)i  inches  .195 

;d  measurements  must  be  equivalent  to  above 
fferent-sized  poles  are  used  volume  of  rubber 


shall  be 


strong 


the 


Valv 


26  by  3 

28  bv  3  Valvi 

29  by  iVi  Valves  si 

30  by  3J4  Valves  si 
33  by  4  Valves  si 

35  by  5  Valves  si 

36  bv  6  Valves  similar  to 
38  by  7  Valves  similar  to 
40  by  S  Valves  similar  to 

Each    valve  shall    be   fitted    o 


Schrader 
lar  to  Schrader's 
lar  to  Schrader's 
lar  to  Schrader*£ 
lar  to  Schrader's 
lar  to  Schrader's 
lar  to  Sch      ■     ■ 


of  the  tube  under 


1936 

1936 

725  or  No.  967 
725  or  No.  967 


Schr 


ader' 


No.  2033 
No.  2033 
No.  2033 


vlth    lock 


nut,    valv 


ap   sh.- 


6  and 


Spreade 


tlon^of 
for  all 


»6  by  3,  28  by  I'A,  36  bv 

sizes  up  to  and  including  35  by  5.  . 

7  Marking.  These  tubes  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  manufac- 
turer's name  and  size  of  tube,  in  both  inch  and  the  millimeter  equivalent 
ill  accordance  with  S.  A.  E.  standards._ 

8.     Tests    and    Inspection.      (a) 
made   from  each 


shall 


accordan 


requirements 


of 


,..^..^=    « quality   and     - 

this   specification.      For   physical   tests  cut   from  tube   specimen  in   the    torm 

of  the  standard  shape  for   rubber  test   samples.     The  center  of  the  sample 

shall   be    '4 -inch    in    width.       The   thickness    shall    be   the   full   thickne 

the     tube'  and   the    length    shall   be    1-inch.       The   average   o.f.te: 

specimens  cut   longitudinally   from   each  lot   shall   show   a   minimi 

tion   of   750   per  cent    (1   inch   to   8;;    inches),  and   a   permanent 

more    than    10    per   cent.      The    per    cent    of    permanent    set    will 

mined  by  stretching  test  piece  500  per  cent   (1   inch  to  6  inches) 

at  this  point   for   10  minutes   followed  by   10  minutes'   rest   and 

uring    the    per    cent    of    elongation    of    test    piece    over    the    ong 

length.     This  percentage   shall  be  called  the   per  cent   ot  permanent   set   ot 

the   specimen.      Minimum   tensile   strength    of    tubes   shall   be    1,600   pounds 


inch. 


The 


ight 


neeting 


r  Transport 
spection.  test,  or  analysis  neci 
quirements  of  the  specification 

9.  Packing.  All  tubes  shall  be  wrapped  and  packed  in  an  adequate 
pasteboard  carton,  such  as  is  usually  used  by  the  manufacturer  producing 
the  tubes.  The  boxes  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  manufacturer's 
name  and  the  size  of  the  tube  and  marked  with  either  tag  or  label  in 
colors  of  red,  white  or  blue,  which  will  denote  as  follows:  red,  first  four 
months  of  calendar  year;  white,  second  four  months  of  calendar  year; 
blue,  last  four  months  of  calendar  year.  Years  to  be  designated  by  square, 
triangle  and  round  labels  or  tags.  Tags  or  labels  to  be  approximately  2 
inches  in   diameter. 
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MJBBElhASSOaATlON 
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GarraJENAMENT 


RUBBER  ASSOCIATION  PLAYS  GOLF  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS. 
■"PHE  Second  Annual  Gulf  Tournament  of  the  Rubber  Asso- 
*■  ciation  of  America,  held  September  25,  at  the  Trenton 
County  Club,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  surplus  receipts  over  and  above  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
tournament  will  be  distributed  equally  between  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  V.  M.  C.  A.  war  relief  funds. 

J.  A.  Lambert,  John  S. 
Broughton,  A.  Boyd  Cor- 
nell and  L.  P.  Destribats 
met  the  visitors  at  the 
station  and  automobiles 
were  waiting  to  carry 
them  to  the  country  cluli 
where  they  were  cordial- 
ly received  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Trenton 
Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

The  Tournament 
(eighteen  holes  medal 
play)  in  competition  for 
the  troiihy  cup — v.'on  by 
Trenton  last  year — ,  was 
managed  by  Horace  T. 
Cook,  J.  Cornell  Murray 
and  Harold  F.  Blanch- 
ard.  Fifty  dollars  in 
War  Savin  gs  Stamps 
was  donated  by  the  Rubber  Association  of  America  as  prizes 
for  the  best  gross  and  net  scores.  The  following  were  the  com- 
peting teams  : 

NEW  YORK. 

Gross. 


A    REPRESENT.\TrVE    GrOUP    OF    MEMBERS    AND    GUESTS 


Hdc. 


Net. 


best  net  scores ;  the  West  was  second  with  335  ;  New  England, 
third  with  344,  and  Trenton,  fourth  with  347.  Eighty-five,  the 
first  best  gross  score,  was  won  by  J.  W.  Herron  who  received 
$15  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  The  second  best  gross  was  T.  A. 
Ashley's  score  of  88  and  he  received  $10  in  stamps.  First  best 
net  was  won  by  E.  M.  Brunn  with  79  and  the  prize  was  $15  in 
stamps.  John  W.  Thomas  won  the  second  best  net  with  a  score 
of  82,  receiving  $10 
worth  of  stamps. 

The  only  speaker  of 
the  evening,  ex-Governor 
Stokes  of  New  Jersey, 
then  addressed  the  audi- 
ence which  was  amused 
and  thrilled  by  the  wit 
and  patriotic  logic  of 
this  popular  after-dinner 
orator.  In  conclusion  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Trenton 
Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  as  well  as  to 
the  Outing  Committee  of 
the  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  comprising  W. 
T.  Kelly,  chairman  pro- 
ton., L.  P.  MacMichael, 
A.  ■  A.  Garthwaite,  and 
H.  S.  Vorhis,  secretary, 
for  their  united  efforts  that  made  possible  this  most  enjoyable 
outing  of  patriotic  rubber  men  on  a  day's  vacation. 

.\mong  the  Akron  manufacturers  present  were  Harvey  S. 
Firestone  and  C.  W.  McLaughlin.  A.  D.  Thornton  of  Montreal 
represented  the  Canadian   manufacturers. 


E.  J.   Covighlin 

97 

91 

'01 

f'-S-^El"-^": 

101 

THE  WEST. 

Gro.^s 

1    W    Thomas 

T    A    A^hlpv 

new  england. 
Gross 

C    L     Campbdi:;: 

G.  K.  H:ill 

T.  F.  Kimball     ... 

T.  C    Murray 

h.    J.    Cook 

100 

106 

TKENTON. 

Gross 

91 

85 

r    C    Stoke-; 

ini 

L.   r.   Destribats.  .. 

103 

14 


PERUVIAN   LONG-STAPLE  COTTON. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  is  at  present  a  demand  for 
American  cotton  gins  and  cotton  baling  machinery  in  Iquitos, 
the  distributing  point  for  goods  for  the  whole  of  eastern  Peru. 

It  appears  that  unusual  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  that  the  acreage  is  being  extended.  .A-n 
excellent  grade  of  cotton  is  raised  from  Sea  Island  seed  imported 
from  the  United  States.  AH  of  this  cotton  has  an  extraordinarily 
long  staple,  while  the  fiber  is  very  silky,  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton.  So  far,  all  the 
cotton  raised  has  been  shipped  to  Liverpool,  but  producers  are 
considering  exportation  to  the  United  States  as  well. 


W.  J.  Kelly  presided  at  the  dinner  and  announced  the  follow 
ing  winners :     New  York  won  the  trophy  with  334  fur  the  foi: 


CUSTOMS  APPRAISER'S  DECISIONS. 
GuTTA  Si.\K. — Gutta  Siak,  classified  under  paragraph  502, 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  is  crude  gutta  percha  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  on  the  protest  of  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  New 
York  City.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Vol.  35,  No.  11,  September  12, 
1918.) 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 


THE  annual  ineeiing  of  the  rubber  section  ot  llie  American 
Chemical  Society  was  held  in  Cleveland.  September  11-12, 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Dr.  L.  E.  Weber,  chairman  of  the 
section,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present,  and  in  his 
absence  George  Oenilager,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  rubber  section,  was 
selected  to  preside.  The  program  as  announced  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  The  1nui.\  Rubber  World,  was  then  taken  up. 
THE  DETERMINATION  OF  LAMPBLACK. 
A.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  presented  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  work  they  are  doing  on  the  de- 
termination of  free  carbon  in  rubber  goods.  The  principal  use 
of  this  method  is  to  check  the  quality  of  the  tires  offered  to  the 
Government  for  war  purposes,  but  the  method  has  much  wider 
applications.  The  essential  point  of  this  method  is  the  complete 
removal  by  means  of  appropriate  solvents  and  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  of  all  substances  which  would  change  weight  on  ignition, 
excepting  the  lampblack  itself.  The  residue  is  then  heated,  and 
the  loss  in  weight  represents  the  carbon.  A  small  correction  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  errors  of  the  determination.  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Evans,  Tuttle,  and  Oenslager. 
Mr.  Evans  staled  that  this  method  had  been  used  for  a  short 
time  at  the  laboratories  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  found 
sufficiently  accurate  tor  commercial  work. 


Mr.  Cranor  gave  a  very  excellent  discussion,  showing  the  dif- 
ference in  vulcanisation  betw'een  two  compounds,  one  containing 
litharge  as  accelerator,  and  the  other  an  organic  accelerator.  In 
the  latter  case  he  pointed  out  that  complete,  vulcanization  was 
reached  before  the  ratio  of  combined  sulphur  to  rubber  showed  a 
vulcanization  equal  to  that  of  litharge.  From  this  he  concluded 
that  physical  tests  alone  were  unsatisfactory  in  determining  the 
correct  vulcanization,  and  were  absolutely  worthless  in  deter- 
mining small  changes  in  vulcanization.  He  advocated  chem- 
ical methods  for  vulcanization  control,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  combined  sulphur  ratio.  He  claimed  this  was  much  more 
sensitive  than  physical  methods,  and,  the  standard  once  set,  it 
was  comparatively  simple  and  accurate  to  follow  up. 
THE    FRUIT-JAR    RING    SITUATION. 

The  discussion  on  fruit-jar  rings  was  opened  by  Charles  P. 
Fox,  who  presented  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  as  he 
found  them  in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  He  advocated 
the  use  of  several  simple  tests,  such  as  folding  lest,  pulling  test, 
and  the  twisting  test.  By  means  of  these,  purchasers  of  small 
quantities  can  instantly  tell  whether  or  not  they  have  a  good  jar 
ring. 

Mr.  Fox's  discussion  was  followed  by  remarks  from  Messrs. 
Tuttle,  McGregor.  Brock,  Briltain,  Warner  and  Dannerth.  Mr. 
Tuttle  stated  that  it  is  well  known  that  a  tremendous  loss  oc- 
curred during  the  year  1917,  owing  to  the  preserving  of  fruit  in 
jars  sealed  by  poor  jar  rings.  The  Government  is  working  on 
this  subject,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  progress  made.  He 
urs;ed  that  the  rubber  section  take  up  this  subject  with  the  idea 
of  starting  a  campaign  of  education  and  driving  the  poor  jar 
rings  off  the  market,  Mr.  McGregor  said  that  he  understood  the 
Canadian  Government  is  working  along  the  same  lines.  Mr. 
Brittain  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  jar  lids 
do  not  fit  well,  and  therefore  do  not  permit  the  jar  ring  to  func- 
tion properly. 


Mr.  Warner  called  attention  to  the  way  in  which  fruit-jar  rings 
are  marketed,  stating  that  it  is  exceptional  for  them  to  be 
sold  under  the  brand,  or  trade-mark,  of  manufacturers.  They 
are  sold  through  jobbers,  and  the  same  ring  appears  on  the 
market  under  a  ntimber  of  different  brands.  This  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  trace  bad  rings  back  to  the  maker. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  10  see  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  this  matter 
by  a  campaign  of  education,  and  also  to  work  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  towards  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  standard  of  quality.  The  chairman  ap- 
pointed as  this  committee  the  following :  L.  J.  Plumb,  United 
States  .Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City ;  Charles  P. 
Fox,  consulting  chemist,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  A.  H.  Smith,  assistant 
chemist.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; George  Oenslager,  chief  chemist.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 
Akron,  Ohio;  and  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
and  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  be  announced  later. 
VULCANIZATION  OF  RUBBER  AT  CONSTANT  AND  BY  A  SERIES 
OF  INCREASING  TEMPERATURES. 

The  paper  by  G.  D.  Kratz  and  Arthur  H.  Flower  was  complete 
substantiation  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Cranor.  Mr. 
Kratz  covered  the  subject  very  thoroughly,  and  in  such  detail  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  argument.  The  paper  will  be  published  at 
an  early  date,  and  no  doubt  will  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject. 

THE  POISONOUS  NATURE  OF  SOME  ACCELERATORS  AND 
PRECAUTIONS  REGARDING  THEIR  USE. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  organic  accelerators  was  read 
by  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Earle,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  the 
officers  of  the  section  were  instructed  to  see  that  this  report 
receives  wide  publicity.  The  Council  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  has  approved  this  report  for  publication. 

Discussion  of  this  report,  and  that  on  the  jar-ring  situation, 
brought  out  the  need  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  relation 
of  the  rubber  industry  to  public  health.  This  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  cliainnan,  with  power  to  act. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  executive  committee  report,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Weber, 
chairman,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  was  adopted.  In  this  re- 
port Dr.  Weber  stated  that  he  would  be  unable  to  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  rubber  section,  and  had  therefore  presented  his 
resignation  to  the  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

It  was  announced  that  the  rubber  section  has  no  authority  to 
elect  officers,  but  that  its  officers  are  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  However,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
understanding  between  Mr,  Tuttle  and  Dr.  Parsons,  the  secretary 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  chairman  and  secretary.  The 
president  of  the  .American  Chemical  Society  in  the  past  has  al- 
ways approved  of  the  choice  of  the  section.  The  election  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination  of  the  following:  chairman,  John  B. 
Tuttle,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  secretary, 
Arnold  H.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  meeting  was  held  September  12,  to  discuss  informally  the 
subjects  which  had  been  brought  up  the  previous  day,  and  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  coming  year.  At  this  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  prepare  standard  methods 
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for  making  physical  tests  and  llie  chairman  was  instructed  to 
appoint  a  committee   for  this  purpose. 

The  attendance  at  Wednesday's  meeting  was  about  eighty,  and 
would  have  been  greater  had  the  room  been  larger. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following: 

John   R.   MacGregor.   F.agle-Picher  Lead   Co.,   Chicago,    Illinois. 

L.  J.  Plumb,  United  Stales  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co..  New  York  City. 

Frederick  Dannerth,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

R.  T.  Stokes.  St.^rs.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

G.  D.  Kratz,  Falls  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

Cole   Coolidsc.    Falls   Rvibber   Co..   Cuvahoga   Falls,   Ohio. 

Arthur  11.    Flower,    FalN   Rubber   Co  '.   Cuvahoga  Falls,   Ohio. 

Charles   P.    Fox.   Municipal    Lab,:r:itories.   Dayton,   Ohio. 

W.  D.   Pardee.  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Walter  H.   Tuve.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Frank   P.    Brock.    Redmanol   Chemical    Products   Co.,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

r>.  F.  Cranoi,  Conshohocken.  Pennsylvania. 

A.   H.   Smith.    Buresu  of  Standards.   Washington,  District   of  Columbia. 

W.   H.    Havt.   Eagle-Picher  Lead   Co.,   Chicago.   Illinois. 

Geo.  P.   Loomis,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 

V.  A.  Cosier.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.   L.    Smith.  The   B.    F.   Goodrich    Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

Charles  M.    Knight,    Akron.   Ohio. 

M.   M.   Harrison,   Miller  Rubber   Co..   Akron,   Ohio. 

R.    J.    Bonstein,    Kellv-Springfield    Tire    Co..    Akron,    Ohio. 

C.   F.   Devine,  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Yonkers.  New  York. 

John   Young.    Firestone   Tire   ft   Rubber  Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

J.   B.    Britton    Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co..   Akron,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Oldham.   Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.   B.  Merrill,  The   B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.   Ohio. 

C.   W.    Kohler.   The   B.    F.   Goodrich    Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

P.   R.  Monahan.  Rubber  Insulated  Metals  Corp.,  Plainfield.  New  Jersey. 

E.  H.  Grafton.  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

E.  R.  Waite.  The  Goodyear  Tiie  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 

H.    G.    Pushee.   General   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

C    A.    Norris.    Mechanical    Rubber    Co.,    Cleveland,.  Ohio. 

A.   C.    Peteriohn,   Mechanical   Rubber   Co.,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

H.  M.  Koelliker.  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

J.   D.  Morron.  Mechanical  Rubber   Co..   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

W.   H.   Cope.   Lee  Tire  &   Rubber   Co..   Conshohocken.   Pennsylvania. 

W.   W.   Evans.   The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

Herman    H.    I.owenstein.    Chemical    Warfare    Service,    Nashville,    Tenn. 

L.   J.    D.   Healv.   Federal   Rubber  Co..   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Lieijt.   Roscoc  M.  Gage,  The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

G.    Lloyd   Allison.   The   B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..   Akron.   Ohio. 

G.    C.    Ashman.    Bradlev    Polvtechnic    Institute,    Peoria.    Illinois. 

Helen   C.    Gillette,    Prest-O-Lite   Co..   Indianapolis.   Indiana 

Zeuzo   Kcniski.   Osaka   Shosen   Kaisha,   New   York  City. 

C.  W.  Hewlett,  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokonio.  Indiana. 

B     A.    Allison.    Barber   Asphalt  Paving  Co..   Madison.   Illinois. 

W.  S.  Kimlev.  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo.  New  York. 

H.    A.    Hoffman,    The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..   .^kron,    Ohio. 

P.   H.   Henkel,  Continental   Rubber  Works.   Erie,   Pennsylvania. 

W.  ^cott,  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 

W.   T.   Kellv.  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,   Ohio. 

T.   Kimishima.   Imperial  t'niversitv  of  Japan,   New   York   City. 

J.    H.    Link.    Faultless   Rubber   Coi.    Ashland.   Ohio. 

R.   L.  Siblev.  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.   Ohio. 

M.   M.   Kahn,   Kellv-Springfield  Tire  Co..   Akron,   Ohio. 

A.    H.    Peterson.    Kellv-Springfield   Tire   Co.,    Akron.    Ohio. 

H.    r.    Simmons.   Universitv  of  Akron.    Akron.    Ohio. 

C.  W.  Sander'ion.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Massachusetts. 

E.    G.    Marshall,    Fort   Madison.    Iowa. 

G.   S.    T.   Dalton.   Mansfield   Tire  &  Rubber  Co..   Mansfield.  Ohio. 

K.    T.  "Thompson.    Columbiana   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    Columbiana,    Ohio. 

George  Oenslager.  The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

,  . .,      „.      „.  „;^^  jj,  jjj,tj,^^  Cq     Akron,  Ohio. 


John  B.  Tuttle,  The  Fit 


THE  FOURTH  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION   OF  CHEM- 
ICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

■"THE  Fourth  National  Exposition  of  Cheinical  Industries  was 
^  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  the  week 
of  Septeinber  23.  Over  350  e.xhibitors  participated  and  their 
displays  covered  three  floors.  Practically  all  of  these  exhibits 
had  a  bearing  on  the  production  of  war  material.  The  opening 
address  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  chairman  of  the  exposition's 
advisory  committee,  outlined  the  growth  of  the  industry,  show- 
ing its  present  position  statistically,  as  regards  exports  in  a  few 
lines  only,  and  indicating  the  possibilites  for  the  future,  and  the 
invaluable  aid  the  young  dyestuff  industry  is  rendering  in  the 
production  of  toxic  materials  for  war  purposes. 

The  daily  program  included  symposiums  on  chemical  topics 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  large  variety  of  moving  pictures,  changed 
each  day,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  chemical  and  metal- 
lurgical manufactures  and  waterpower  development. 

Among  the  many  instructive  exhibits,  those  in  the  following 
list  had  special  interest  for  the  rubber  manufacturer: 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  man- 
ufacturers of  asphaltic  products,  among  them  Genasco  brand 
mineral  rubber. 

The    Bristol    Co.,   Waterburv,    Connecticut,    whose    recording 


thermometers  and  pressure  gages  are  in  use  m  practically 
every  rubber  mill.  The  output  of  this  company  includes  their 
well-known  recording  instruments  for  temperature  and  time, 
with  special  fittings  to  adapt  thein  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  rubber  work ;  also  new  strip-chart  type  recorders  and  the 
Bristol  patented  safety  set-screw.  The  total  output  of  the 
latter  is  devoted  to  United   States  Government  needs. 

Buffalo  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
occupied  a  very  large  area  in  which  was  shown  a  line  of  heavy 
machinery  such  as  vacuum  dryers  of  commercial  and  laboratory 
size  for  rubber  and  other  work. 

J.  H.  Day  Co.,  New  York  City,  exhibited  their  line  of 
mixers  with  tight-fitting  covers  to  conserve  solvents,  all  of 
which  find  use  in  rubber  mills  where  much  cement  is  prepared. 

T.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  exhibited  a  few  repre- 
sentative pieces  of  apparatus,  which  included  a  commercial  size 
vacuum  dryer  and  one  for  laboratory  use.  They  also  had  on 
view  a  water  still  and  a  particularly  heavy  autoclave  with 
mixing  attachment. 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Extensive 
lines  of  paints  and  colors  formed  a  portion  of  the  extremely 
interesting  and  varied  exhibition  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  Zinc  oxide,  litharge  and  various  other  compounding 
ingredients  of  special  purity  and  fineness  for  rubber  makers' 
use  were  to  be  seen. 

Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  showed  a 
model  front  end  of  their  kiln,  featured  for  the  drying  of 
ruljber  and  equipped  with  direct  reading  hypometer.  The  results 
of  the  Hunter  system  of  drying  as  exhibited  in  samples  of 
crude  rubber  were  extremely  interesting.  The  process  has 
advanced  in  favor  very  rapidly  since  its  introduction  to  the 
rubber  trade,  and  is  now  in  use  in  practically  fifty  American 
rubber   factories. 

Dr.  Frederick  Maywald,  F.  C.  S.,  New  York  City,  featured 
liis  analytic  and  rubber  experimental  laboratory  in  a  series  of 
photographic  views,  and  in  an  informing  circular  set  forth  par- 
ticularly the  needs  of  the  small  manufacturer  for  chemical 
service. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City.  There  is  probably 
no  rubber  manufactory  in  America  where  the  product  of  this 
company  is  unknown.  Their  exhibit  set  forth  their  products  in 
an  effective  and  interesting  manner. 

Schaeffer  AND  BuDENBERG  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  made  an  interesting  display  of  pressure  gages,  ther- 
mometers and  recording  instruments  adapted  to  every  manu- 
facturing need  in  such  particulars. 

F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
hibited chemical  machinery,  rotary  vacuum  disks,  and  solvent 
recovery  apparatus  of  interest  in  drying  compounds,  scrap 
rubber,  etc. 

^VER^'ER  &  Pfleiderer  Co.,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  exhibited  their 
complete  line  of  mixers  for  rubber  and  other  work  in  neat 
laboratory  sizes  very  convenient  for  examination  and  demonstra- 
tion. 


EXPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  GUIANA. 
From  January  1,  1918,  to  May  30,  1918,  the  exports  of  balata 
amounted  to  234,514  pounds,  against  432.251  pounds  for  the  same 
period  last  year — a  considerable  decrease,  therefore.  Figures  for 
rubber  exports  over  corresponding  periods  show  an  increase  for 
the  current  year  and  are  5.831  and  4,935  pounds,  respectively. 

HONDURAS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

During  1917,  crude  rubber  to  the  ainount  of  35,156  pounds, 
value  $15,086,  was  invoiced  at  the  United  .States  consulate  at 
Cuba  and  the  agencies  at  Bonacca,  Roatan,  and  Tela.  The  1916 
shipments  to  the  United  States  from  the  same  districts  totaled 
54,347  pounds,  value  $33,004. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doln^. 


STANDARD  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 

A  RESUME  of  tlic  results  of  the  investigation  of  Eaton  and 
Grantham  on  the  variability  of  plantation  rubber  has  been 
published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry," by  M.  Barrowcliflf,  F.  I.  C,  supplemented  by  a  discussion 
of  the  M.  C.  T.  process  of  coagulation.  Details  of  this  process 
will  be  found  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  April  1,  1918.  The 
principal  features  of  this  paper  are  quoted  below. 

The  reason  for  the  obvious  partiality  shown  by  the  manufac- 
turer for  Para  is  that  plantation  rubber,  even  of  the  highest 
grades,  varies  in  quality,  the  variations  being  considerably  greater 
tlian  those  found  in  different  samples  of  fme  hard  Para.  Much 
experimental  work,  dealing  with  the  causes  of  this  variability 
has  been  published,  notably  by  B.  J.  Eaton  and  J.  Grantham.  It 
was  found  that  it  is  almost  solely  in  respect  of  the  time  of  heat- 
ing required  to  ensure  correct  vulcanization,  that  is,  to  afford  a 
vulcanized  rubber  having  the  best  mechanical  properlies,  that  the 
variations  occur.  Samples  of  plantation  rubber,  prepared  by  the 
different  methods  in  general  use,  were  found  to  require  for  the 
correct  "cure"  widely  varying  times  of  heating,  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature. Further,  rubber  made  by  the  same  process,  on  differ- 
ent estates,  and  at  different  times  on  the  same  estate,  was  found 
to  vary  greatly  in  this  respect.  When,  however,  the  proper  time 
of  heating  had  been  found  and  applied,  relatively  small  differ- 
ences were  noted  in  the  mechanical  properties  possessed  liy  the 
vulcanized  samples. 

The  fundamental  fact  established  by  Eaton  and  Grantliam  is 
that  the  same  factor  for  correct  vulcanization  varies  inversely 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  rubber  coagulum  has  been 
allowed  to  remain,  subject  to  coagulation,  unworked,  and  in  con- 
tact with  its  serum.  The  longer  this  period  the  shorter  the 
length  of  heating  required  to  produce  a  correct  cure. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  also  the  fact  that  the  present  custom 
is  to  machine  the  rubber  on  the  day  following  coagulation,  the 
influences  exerted  by  the  various  factors  introduced,  in  practice, 
into  the  manufacture  of  rubber  from  latex  can  be  accurately  fore- 
told. The  greater  the  extent  to  which  the  coagulum  is  ma- 
chined, and  the  more  completely  the  serum  is  consequently 
washed  out,  the  slower  the  rate  of  "cure"  of  the  rubber  pro- 
duced. This  "crepe"  rubber,  as  now  marketed,  is  the  slowest 
to  vulcanize.  "Sheet"  rubber,  which  receives  a  much  less  drastic 
machining  and  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  that 
drains  out  relatively  slowly,  cures  in  a  much  shorter  time.  "Slab," 
which  receives  no  mechanical  treatment,  and  in  which  12  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  moisture  is  allowed  permanently  to  remain,  vul- 
canizes still  more  quickly. 

In  the' preparation  of  "smoked"  rubber  two  variables  are  con- 
cerned: (a)  the  action  of  the  smoke  products;  (b)  the  tempera- 
ture of  drying.  The  former  retards  the  rate  of  cure,  while  the 
latter,  within  the  limits  attained  in  practice,  accelerates  it.  Hence, 
■"smoked"  sheet  may  cure  either  faster  or  slower  than  similar 
smoked  sheet,  depending  on  the  balance  of  these  factors  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  drying. 

In  the  case  of  unsmoked  rubber,  the  rate  of  drying  similarly 
affects  the  vulcanization  time  factor.  The  same  plantation  dry- 
ing-room may  produce  on  different  days,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  humidity,  rubber  having  different  rates 
of  "cure,"  even  if  the  moisture  content  of  the  wet  rubber  hap- 
pens on  each  occasion  to  be  the  same. 

The  amount  of  serum  left  in  "sheet"  rubber  depends  on  the 
machining  it  has  been  given.  Eaton  found  that  the  more  con- 
centrated the  latex,  the  more  rapid  is  the  rate  of  cure  of  the 
"sheet"  afforded  by  it.  The  coagulum  from  the  undiluted  latex 
being  thicker  and  harder,  more  serum  is  retained  in  it  after  the 


■  roihng"  process;  the  rate  oi  dr\ni«,  cuii-c(iuently  is  slower  than 
in  the  case  of  the  thinner  sheet  afforded  by  the  diluted  latex,  af- 
fecting in  the  way  expected,  the  optimum  time  required  for  the 
"cure."  Similarly,  "differential"  rolls  and  rolls  of  equal  size 
and  speed  will  produce  sheet  rubber  requiring  differing  times  of 
"cure,"  other  factors  being  constant.  The  effect  of  employing 
acetic  acid  to  coagulate  the  latex  is  to  retard  markedly  the  rate 
of  cure.  Little  difference  is  occasioned,  however,  between  acid- 
coagulated  rubbers  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  acid  that  has 
been  used,  within  the  limits  met  with  in  practice. 

.■\s  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing,  to  produce  a  uniform  rubber 
without  some  radical  change  in  method  would  involve  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.  One  type  of  rubber  only  could  be  per- 
mitted. The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  clearly  indicated  by 
Iiaton  and  Grantham's  further  work. 

It  was  found  that  the  change  wliich  takes  place  in  the  rubber 
coagulum  and  causes  the  diminution  in  the  time  of  heating  re- 
quired for  vulcanization  is  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
.Vlthough  the  maximum  effect  appears  to  be  attained  about  the 
-eventh  day,  there  is  little  change  in  the  rate  of  vulcanization 
after  three  days,  when  the  vulcanized  rubber  possesses  the  best 
mechanical  properties.  The  slower  progress  of  the  changes  in 
the  coagulum,  as  compared  with  the  slab  is  probably  due  to  putre- 
factive changes  having  occurred.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
coagulum  should  be  left  unworked  for  three  days.  It  is  then  im- 
material to  what  extent  the  rubber  is  worked,  in  what  form  it  is 
linished,  or  how  quickly  or  slowly  it  is  dried,  the  time  of  "cure" 
not  being  affected  to  any  significant  extent. 

If,  however,  coagulation  is  carried  out  in  the  usual  way  with 
acetic  acid  in  open  vessels  the  rubber  coagulum  undergoes 
changes  if  kept  such  a  length  of  time,  which  render  the  method 
unsuitable.  Putrefactive  action  sets  in,  accompanied  by  darken- 
ing of  the  coagulum.  while  spot  diseases  which  have  been  shown 
to  cause  an  extraordinary  retardation  of  "cure"  are  likely  to  de- 
velop during  the  subsequent  treatment. 

.\  new  procedure  is  required,  therefore,  and  seems  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  method  introduced  by  M.  Maude  and  W.  S.  Crosse, 
known  as  the  M.  C.  T.  process.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
closed  vessels  latex  coagulates  completely  without  the  addition 
of  acid  and  without  at  the  same  time  undergoing  putrefactive 
changes,  .'^s  now  carried  out  in  practice,  large  cement  tanks 
provided  with  heavy  water-sealed  covers  are  used.  These  are 
filled  with  the  bulked  latex,  leaving  the  smallest  possible  air 
space.  The  covers  are  affixed  and  sealed  and  left  undisturbed 
until  the  following  daj-.  when  the  coagulation  is  found  to  be 
complete.  The  resullinc:  coagulum  is  converted  into  "crepe"  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Addition  may  be  made  to  each  100  gallons  of  latex  of  a  quan- 
tity of  a  soluble  calcium  salt,  namely,  calcium  acetate  or  sulphate 
(gypsum),  corresponding  to  four  ounces  of  calcium.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  accelerate  the  coagulation.  A  beneficial  effect  on  the 
properties  of  the  rubber  may  also  be  produced.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  fact  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the  soils  of  the 
Amazon  region  are  well  supplied  with  lime,  those  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  are  remarkably  deficient  in  this  respect.  Further,  the 
Para  method  of  coagulation  favors  the  retention  of  calcium  com- 
pounds in  the  rubber,  while  acid  coagulation  tends  to  remove 
them.  These  points  may  be  not  without  bearing  on  the  causes 
of  such  differences  as  may  exist  between  Para  and  plantation 
rubber. 

Regarding  his  comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  crepe,  unsmoked 
sheet,  smoked  sheet,  and  slab  rubber  made  by  the  M.  C.  T.  process, 
B.  J.  Eaton  states :  "All  the  samples  possess  excellent  tensile 
properties,   equal   to   the   best   samples    of   plantation    sheet    and 
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crepe,  and  prove  that  the  process  is  capable  of  producing  rubber 
of  excellent  quality." 

Eaton's  tests  show  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  sample 
of  crepe  rubber,  considering  that  they  represent  the  produce  of 
old  and  young  trees ;  of  pure  latex  and  latex  diluted  with  water, 
and  of  rubber  made  on  different  days.  The  rate  of  cure  was 
found  to  be  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  the  standard  sample 
of  crepe,  a  result  attributed  by  Eaton  to  the  absence  of  acid. 

The  figures  given  by  Eaton  show  that  this  method  of  coagula- 
tion affords,  at  least,  rubber  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best 
now  being  produced  by  acid  coagulation  and  of  greater  uniform- 
ity. The  point  upon  which  stress  requires  to  be  laid,  however, 
is  that  it  is  a  process,  and  seemingly  the  only  practical  one,  by 
which  the  coagulum  may  be  allowed  to  mature  for  the  length  of 
time  essential  for  eliminating  the  differences  that  otherwise  re- 
sult from  unstandardized  subsequent  treatment. 

For  the  production  of  "standard"  rubber  the  bulked  latex 
from  a  day's  tapping  requires  to  be  placed  in  the  coagulating 
tanks,  as  described  above,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  a  fixed  time,  which  it  is  suggested,  should  be  three  days. 
Under  these  conditions  no  putrefaction  occurs  and  the  coagulum 
remains   perfectly  white,   except  for  a  slight   surface  darkening. 

Judging  by  the  considerations  advanced  above,  the  rubber  so 
produced,  whatever  the  source,  or  whether  finished  as  crepe  or 
sheet,  would  show  no  variations  in  the  time  of  heating  required 
under  standard  conditions  for  correct  cure,  while  the  vulcanized 
material  would  possess  the  maximum  attainable  textile  strength. 
The  cure  would  be  substantially  quicker  than  that  of  Para 
under  similar  conditions,  but  this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  enables 
the  manufacturer,  while  heating  for  the  same  length  of  time,  to 
vulcanize  at  a  lower  temperature,  which  is  all  to  the  benefit  of 
the  finished  material. 

The  result  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  above  described 
method  of  operation  would  be  the  production  of  a  plantation 
raw  rubber  as  uniform  in  its  vulcanizing  properties  as  fine  hard 
Para,  and  one  affording  at  least  an  equally  satisfactory  product. 

CHEMICAiri»ATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
pROCESS  OF  Making  a  Substitute  for  Whiting.— A  product 
*  known  as  artificial  whiting  manufactured  by  processes  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  conversion  of  natural  chalk  into  whit- 
ing, precipitated  chalk,  or  other  forms  of  calcium  carbonate. 
With  such  artificial  whiting,  either  during  or  after  its  manufac- 
ture, an  organic  salt  or  soap  is  incorporated.  'The  whiting  if 
neutral  is  made  to  contain  free  alkali  or  lime  and  an  organic 
derivative  is  added  which  will  convert  the  free  alkali  or  lime 
into  a  salt  or  soap.  Such  addition  may  consist  of  oleic  acid, 
tannic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  or  any  of  the  higher  organic  fatty  acids, 
or  a  phenol,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  or  alpha  or  beta  naphthol. 
(Herman  B.  Kipper,  Solvay,  New  York.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,264,392.) 

VuLrANizATioN  OF  RuBBER. — A  method  of  acclerating  a  vulcan- 
izing process  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  rubber  mixing  an 
accelerator  comprising  caustic  alkali  dissolved  in  a  hydroxy- 
organic  compound  forming  a  solvent  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  alkali.  The  solvent  specified  is  glycerol  or  glycol.  (Doug- 
las Frank  Twiss,  Sutton,  Coldfield,  England,  assignor  to  The 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster,  London.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,271,810.) 

Process  of  Vulcanizing  Rubber  Shoes. — The  articles  are 
heated  by  the  application  of  a  heating  medium  applied  to  one 
side  while  maintaining  the  opposite  side  free  from  contact  with  a 
condensable  heating  medium,  and  when  the  article  has  been 
sufficiently  heated  to  prevent  condensation  thereon,  then  subject- 
ing the  opposite  side  to  a  condensable  heating  medium  at  a  vul- 
canizing temperature.  (Charles  E.  Bradley,  assignor  to  Misha- 
waka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  Mishawaka.  Indiana. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,271,?43.) 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

FILTERING  TUBE. 

'T^HE  apparatus  shown  was  designed  particularly  for  han- 
■*•  dling  those  precipitates  whose  solubilities  necessitate  great 
economy    with    the  liquid    used    for    transferring    and    washing. 

A  straight  glass 
tube,  having  a  stop 
cock  at  its  middle 
point,  is  sealed  to  a 
carbon  filter  tube. 
The  latter  is  fitted 
with  a  two  -  hole 
rubber  stopper.  The 
stem  of  a  Walter 
crucible  -  holder 
passes  through  one 
hole  of  the  stopper 
while  the  other 
contains  a  right- 
angled  exit  tube. 
The  connection 
leading  to  the  suc- 
tion pump  is  in- 
tercepted by  an 
ordinary  T-tulie.  the 
free  end  of  which 
is  joined  to  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  as  an  air  inlet. 
In  operation,  the  perforated  crucible  G  with  prepared  asbestos 
felt,  is  set  in  collar  W.  Once  adjusted,  the  suction  needs  no 
interruption  throughout  the  filtration.  When  cock  S  and  clamp 
M  are  closed,  the  tube  C  serves  as  a  small  filter  flask.  When 
Clamp  M  is  opened  and  pushed  past  the  shoulder  onto  the 
tube  T,  atmospheric  pressure  is  restored  within  the  apparatus; 
then  on  opening  cock  S,  portions  of  the  filtrate  can  be  de- 
livered into  the  original  beaker.  ("Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry,"  by  permission  Chemical  Director,  E.  I. 
du   Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.) 

DYNAMOMETER. 

The  illustration  shows  the  type  of  dynamometer  used  in  the 
so-called  "barbecue"  test  for  determining  the  adhesion  of  soft 
rubber  to  hard  in  solid 
truck-tires.  It  consists  of 
a  calibrated  elliptical 
spring  which  flattens 
under  the  strain  applied  to 
the  end  loops,  thus  im- 
parting motion  to  the  indi- 
cating mechanism  in  the  rear  of  the  dial.  The  instruments  have 
an  extra  pointer  winch  is  loose  and  which  remains  at  maximum 
strain  after  load  is  released.  Capacities  vary  from  500  to  .S.OOO 
pounds.     (John  Chatillon  &  Sons,  New  York.) 


.-^ 


FISH    SCALE  RUBBER. 

The  "Scientific  .\merican"  devotes  much  space  to  the  success 
an  inventor  has  attained  in  compounding  fish  scales  and  rub- 
ber. According  to  the  tale,  the  compound  vulcanizes  and 
forms  a  tougher  product  than  has  previously  been  discovered. 
It  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  fish  scales  as  a  compounding  ingre- 
dient are  no  better  than  hundreds  of  other  ingredients  already 
in  use.  The  fact  is,  anything  dry  can  be  incorporated  with  rub- 
ber, and  the  mass  vulcanized.  The  test  is  what  sort  of  a  plastic, 
if  any,  can  be  produced  from  fish  scales  without  rubber.  If 
alone,  they  do  not  sheet  and  show  resilience,  the  resilience  found 
in  the  rubber  and  fish  scale  combination  comes  from  the  rubber 
and  from  nothing'  else. 


When    yiiu    buy    War    Savings    Stamps    you    do    not    give- 
you  receive. 
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The  Allocation  of  Sulphur. 


PRIOR    to    the    taking    over    ot    sulphur    by    the    United 
States  Government,  William  G.  Woolfolk,  Commodity 
Chief,  War  Industries  Board,  asked  The  Chemical  Al- 
liance, Inc.,  a  body  representing  the  entire  chemical  industry, 
to  furnish  a  concrete  plan  covering  the  allocation  of  brim- 
stone, pyrites  and  coal  brasses. 

At  a  special  meeting  the  directors  of  The  Chemical  Alliance, 
Inc.,  affirmed  their  desire  to  handle  the  allocation  of  sulphur 
materials  and  appointed  a  Committee  on  Production,  Dis- 
tribution and  Control  of  Sulphur  Materials  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  plan  to  serve  Mr.  Woolfolk  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  carrying  out  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  War  Industries  Board.  The  committee  consists  of  three 
directors  of  the  Alliance,  as  follows:  A.  D.  Ledoux,  chair- 
man; W.  D.  Huntington,  and  C.  G.  Wilson. 

In  order  that  the  trade  may  be  advised  of  the  proper 
method  of  procedure  to  get  sulpliur-bearing  materials,  the 
following  statement  has  been  issued  by  The  Chemical  Alli- 
ance, Inc.: 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  pyrites,  due  to  the  curtailment  of 
Spanish  ore,  made  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  shipping,  the 
War  Industries  Board  has  for  months  past  been  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  important  subject  of  sulphur  materials. 

The  Chemical  Alliance,  Inc.,  being  a  body  representmg  the  en- 
tire fertilizer  and  chemical  industries,  and  very  closely  associated 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  all  government  departments  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  chemical  manufacture  and  agriculture, 
was  asked  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  furnish  a  concrete 
plan  for  handling  sulphur  materials. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  War  Industries  Board  has  taken  full 
control  of  all  sulphur  materials  by  the  following  resolution  :— 
Due  to  the  increased  demand  by  the  Government  for  sul- 
phur, in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  increasing  burdens  on  the  rail  and  water 
transportation  systems,  control  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  sulphur  materials  has  become  necessary  to  insure, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  adequate  supply  to  the  Government  and 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  surplus  to  other  users ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,    That    the    War    Industries    Board    will    assume 
control    of    sulphur    materials,    and    hereby    authorizes    Mr. 
William  G.  Woolfolk,  commodity  chief  in  charge  of  pyrites 
and  sulphur,  to  act  for  the  board  in  controlling  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  sulphur  materials,  availing  of  such 
voluntary  assistance  as  he  may  see  fit  of  individuals  or  com- 
mittees   representing    the    producers    and    users    of    sulphur 
materials,   and,  in   case  any  producer   or  consumer  declines 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  com- 
mandeering orders  will  be  issued  where  necessary. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  obtain  from  proaucers  and 
consumers  such  information  as  thought  necessary  to  enable  satis- 
factory control,  which  extends  to  all  imported  as  well  as  domestic 
sulphur    materials.      The    committee's    work    will    be    materially 
lightened  if  all  producers  and  consumers  will  furnish  the  informa- 
tion which  may  be  asked  for  without  loss  of  time,  and  meet  the 
situation  in  the  same  patriotic  manner  as  they  are  now  doing  in 
other  matters. 

Inquiries,  including  the  matter  of  sale  or  purchase  of  sulphur 
materials,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee*on  Production, 
Distribution  and  Control  of  Sulphur  Materials  of  The  Chemical 
Alliance,  Inc.,  at  either  room  135,  Interior  Building,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  or  IS  William  street,  New  York  City. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  now  well  under  way.  De- 
tailed information  is  being  acquired  regarding  the  production 
or  consumption  of  all  firms  concerned,  stocks  on  hand,  amounts 
needed,  transportation  facilities  and  increased  production  prob- 
lems, and  the  committee  is  rapidly  placing  itself  in  a  position 
to  allocate  material  and  assist  industries  using  sulphur 
materials  while  still  making  certain  that  the  government 
war  program  shall  not  sufifer.  Allocation  will  be  by  agree- 
ment as  nearly  as  possible,   since  it  is  the   desire   to  depend 


largely  on  tlic  cooperation  and  patriotic  spirit  oi  those  con- 
cerned. It  is  only  when  an  improper  spirit  is  shown  that 
drastic  action  may  be  necessary. 

The  chairman,  A.  D.  Ledoux,  states  that  such  alarming 
articles  as  have  recently  appeared  in  the  daily  press  regard- 
ing an  alleged  sulphur  shortage  are  misleading  and  unfor- 
tunate. There  is  no  shortage  in  the  sense  that  the  material 
is  giving  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  under  present  con- 
ditions of  transportation  and  labor.  We  have  hardly  begun 
on  the  great  brimstone  deposits  of  Louisiana  and  Texas; 
numerous  producers  of  pyrites  east  of  the  Mississippi  will 
furnish  a  large  supply  in  the  aggregate,  and  there  are  heavy 
deposits  of  pyrrhotite  to  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  The 
problem  is  largely  a  matter  of  allocation  of  our  supplies  and 
transportation,  essential  uses  naturally  being  given  first  con- 
sideration. Very  large  stocks  of  sulphur,  Mr.  Ledoux  asserts, 
are  already  mined,  and  from  the  present  outlook  the  rubber 
trade  need  have  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  its  supplies. 

.•Ml  users  of  sulphur,  however,  should  realize  that  while 
the  present  outlook  shows  a  sufficient  supply  for  our  essen- 
tials, it  should  not  be  wasted,  and  an  earnest  effort  should 
be  made  to  conserve  its  use  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
.Vs  in  the  case  of  crude  rubber,  steel,  sugar,  and  all  basic 
materials,  we  are  expected  to  do  our  utmost  to  produce, 
utilize  and  conserve  the  materials  which  are  nearest  available 
and  so  assist  the  transportation  problem  by  rail  and  water, 
which  after  all  is  the  real  difficulty,  and  thereby  facilitate 
increasing  the  flow  qf  troops  and  supplies  to  France.  It  is 
not  logical  to  haul  material  a  thousand  miles  where  there 
is  other  material  close  by  the  manufacturer's  plant.  It  is 
not  right  that  one  firm  should  pile  up  heavy  stocks  to  last 
for  many  months  while  another  firm  not  far  off  is  suffering 
because  of  inadequate  stocks.  In  such  an  instance,  a  pro- 
ducer would  be  expected  to  ship  his  material  to  the  one  who 
needed  it,  and  the  manufacturer  having  the  large  stocks 
would  be  expected  to  stop  receiving  more  until  matters  were 
evened  up.  It  is  along  these  general  lines  that  the  committee 
intends  to  work,  and  both  Mr.  Ledoux  and  Mr.  Woolfolk 
are  the  sort  of  men  who  can  be  relied  on  to  exercise  their 
authority  fairly  and  wisely  in  keeping  industries  running. 

UNDEVELOPED   SULPHUR  DEPOSITS. 

In  response  to  the  editorial  and  article  on  the  sulphur 
situation  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  August  1.  1918.  the 
following  letter  has  been  received : 

As  the  writer  is  in  touch  with  the  owners  of  certain  sulphur 
deposits,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  me  the  names  of 
corporations  seeking  independent  sulphur  supplies  for  their  own 
needs,  as  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  editorial?  Or, 
any  other  means  you  might  suggest  whereby  we  could  place  the 
sulphur  deposits  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

SULPHUR    CAN    BE    SAVED    IN    RECLAIMING   SCRAP  RUBBER. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  prominent  chemist  of  the 
Middle  West  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

In  the  August  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  you  refer  to  the 
restriction  on  the  use  of  sulphur  and  seem  to  make  light  of  it,  as 
research  and  science  have  proved  that  it  can  be  replaced.  It  is 
all  right  to  keep  on  smiling,  even  if  you  hear  some  unpleasant 
news.  But  the  fact  will  not  be  changed  that  the  place  of  sulphur 
will  not  be  taken  by  any  other  substance — at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  war.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  save  sulphur,  use  it 
more  economically  and  not  waste  it. 

In  giving  out  the  slogan,  "Don't  waste  sulphur,"  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  enormous  amounts  of  sulphur  in  scrap  rubber  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  reclaiming  process.  This  sulphur  can  be 
saved  in  numerous  cases  and  a  very  high-grade  reclaimed  is  ob- 
tained. You  were  referring  to  this  process  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  about  eight  months  ago. 


October  I,   r?I8.] 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


ENGLISH  TYPE   SINGLE-GEARED    MIXER. 

SEVERAL  ao\el  features  in  heavy  mill  construction  are 
embodied  in  the  single-gear  mixer  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  The  rolls,  22  inches  front  and  26  inches  back, 
by  84  inches  wide,  are  of  chilled  cast  iron,  the  working  faces 
being  ground  and  polished.  The  necks  of  the  rolls  are  10 
inches  in  diameter  and  journaled  in  heavy  boxes,  lined  with 
the  best  phosphor  bronze.  Sight-feed  lubricators  supply  oil  t' 
the  bearings  and  large  steam  inlets  and  outlets  of  an  improved 
type  are  provided.  The  massive  cast-iron  side-frames  that  sup- 
port the  rolls  are  titted  with  strong  steel  caps  and  the  frames 
are  bolted  to  a  heavy  cast-iron  bed  plate,  six  inches  deep.  The 
rubber  compound  guides  are  of  an  improved  adjustable  type, 
provided  with  a  steel  stay-bar  that  takes  up  the  thrust  on  the 
guides  during  milling  operations.  The  roll-adjusting  screws  are 
of  large  diameter  with  square  threads  and  equipped  with  capstan 
heads  for  large  roll-adjusting  bars.  The  cast-iron  safety  nuts 
are  designed  to  fracture  when  the  strain  on  the  machine  is 
excessive. 

The  main  driving-gear,  which  is  a  cast-iron  machine-cut 
spur-gear  with  14-inch  face  and  3j4-inch  circular  pitch,  is  keyed 
to  the  back  roll  and  driven  by  a  machine-cut  steel  pinion  on 
the    floor-sliaft    and    operated    liy    a    dog    or    claw-clutch.      The 


Tliese  machines  are  furnished  with  motor-drive  in  three 
sizes,  operated  by  direct  or  alternating  current  or  by  hand, 
No.   1   taking  labels   up   to   live   inches   wide,   No.   2  up   to  eight 


pinion  can  be  made  to  slide  on  the  shaft  if  two  or  more  mills 
are  arranged  on  one  line.  The  front  roll  is  driven  from  the 
back  roll  and  the  herring-bone  gears  are  cast-steel,  machine- 
molded  with  long  teeth  to  allow  for  roll  adjustment.  They  are 
14  inches  wide  and  three-inch  circular  pitch.  (David  Bridge  & 
Co.,   Limited.   Lastlcton.   Manchester,    England.) 


UNIVERSAL    LABEL-PASTING    MACHINES. 

These  machines  atford  a  quick  and  efficient  means  for  applying 
paste  to  labels  or,  in  fact,  to  any  surface,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  unsanitary  paste  pot  and  brush.  One  type  of  machine 
is  designed  to  apply  paste  to  the  edges  of  surfaces,  and  another 
is  used  to  moisten  gummed  labels  up  to  5  inches  in  width.  This 
machine  is  also  adapted  for  moistening  stamps  where  large 
quantities   are   used. 

The  operation  is  quite  simple  and  requires  only  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  produce  satisfactory  work  in  quantity.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  remove  the  front  cover,  fill  the  paste  box  about 
one-half  full,  and  replace  the  cover.  The  label  is  then  laid  on 
the  front  plate  and  fed  between  the  rolls  that  are  operated  by 
a  motor-drive,  ir  by  hand  power  if  so  desired.  The  amount  ul" 
paste  is  regulated  by  adjusting  the  feed-roll  scraper  located  in 
the  paste  box. 


mclies  wide,  and  No.  3  up  to  twelve  inches  wide.  Tlie  No.  4 
machine  applies  paste  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  or  wrapper  over  a 
space  from  J^-inch  to  3yi  inches  wide.  The  No.  S  machine  is 
used  for  applying  water  to  gummed  labels  or  stamps  and  the 
No.  6  machine  is  an  improved  model  with  the  same  dimensions 
as  machine  No.  1.  (A.  G.  Prior,  665-671  Broad  street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.) 

BRAKE-LINING   TESTING    MACHINE. 

The  production  of  brake  lining  has  become  a  firmly  estab- 
lished branch  of  the  rubber  industry  and  manufacturers  are 
supplying  the  automobile  trade  and  makers  of  machinery  requir- 
ing clutch  facings  with  a  material  that  will  withstand  severe 
usage  under  varying  conditions. 

A  special  testing  machine  that  has  been  designed  to  determine 
the  wearing  resistance  of  brake  linings,  subjects  the  material  to 
a  wearing  pressure  of  50  pounds  to  the  square  inch  for  a  period 
of  20  hours,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212  degrees.  The  percentage 
of  wear  shown  in  this  test  indicates  the  heat-resisting  quality 
of    the    fabric   and    the   absence   of   combustible   material    in   the 
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brake  linings.  Furthermore,  the  maclnne  is  arranged  so  that 
the  lining  can  be  subjected  to  any  pressure  and  immersed  in  oil 
nr  water,  or  covered  with  dirt,  and  by  a  system  of  weights  it  is 
possible  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to 
bring  a  car  of  any  weight  to  rest  in  any  space.  (Standard  Woven 
Fabric  Co.,  Walpole.  Massachusetts.) 
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HYDRO  AIR-COMPRESSOR   FOR 
INFLATING   TIRES. 

Ihe  posMbility  ol  oil  liciiig  carried  iiUo 
rubber  tires  with  the  air  when  a  power  driven 
air-compressor  is  used,  may  be  obviated  by 
tlie  use  of  a  compressor  operated  by  water 
pressure.  The  standard  garage  air-com- 
pressor here  shown  will  deliver  clean  air  at 
any  desired  pressure,  no  reducing  valve  or 
other  device  being  used.  The  makers  claim 
that  the  standard  compressor  will  deliver  40 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  hour  at  105  pounds 
up  to  110  pounds,  at  water  pressure  of  75 
pounds;  35  cubic  feet  with  65  pounds  of 
water;  30  cubic  feet  with  56  pounds  of  water; 
27  cubic  feet  of  free  air  with  50  pounds  of 
water.  All  air  pressure  same  as  first  named. 
(The    Dunn    ?lydro    Co.,    Denver.    Colorado.) 


AERO    AUTOMATIC    FIRE    ALARM    SYSTEM. 

This  system  is  built  on  the  principle  that  air  expands  with  the 

application    of   heat.     In   applying   this   principle,    loops    of   fine 

copper      tubing,      spaced  

twenty  feet  apart,  are  af- 
fixed to  the  ceiling  of  the 
factory  or  warehouse.  These 
loops  vary  in  length  with  a 
maximum  of  one  thousand 
feet  according  to  the  local 
conditions.  The  loop,  or 
aero  circuit,  terminates  at 
both  ends  in  a  flexible  sil- 
ver diaphra.t;m.  Expansion 
of  the  air  in  the  tubing 
bulges  the  diaphragm  out- 
wards and  makes  an  electric 
contact  with  a  fixed-point 
contact  screw.  The  making 
of  this  contact  closes  an 
electric  circuit,  causing  the 
bells  and  other  signals  to 
operate  elYectively.     ^,      -•s» 

Whenever  there  is  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere the  pressure  in  the  aero  tubing  correspondingly  fluctuates. 
The  pressure  increases  with  the  increased  temperature  and  de- 
creases with  the  decreased  temperature.  To  prevent  unnecessary 
alarms  an  instrument  called  a  "compensating  leak  valve"  is  in- 
serted between  the  diaphragm  and  the  aero  circuit.  Its  function 
is  to  allow  the  pressure  in  the  tubing  to  equalize  that  of  the 
air  outside  the  tubing  until  actual   fire  conditions  exist. 

The  alarm  bells  do  not  ring,  except  under  fire  conditions,  be- 
cause a  pressure  sufficient  to  affect  the  diaphragm  and  to  make 
an  electric  contact  cannot  be  attained  until  the  growing  pressure 
in  the  tubing  exceeds  the  equalizing  capacity  of  the  leak  valve. 
Herein  lies  the  value  of  the  system;  it  is  sensitive  to  fires  at 
their  inception,  sounding  the  alarm  when  the  fire  can  be  ex- 
tinguished with  the  fire  buckets  and  plant  extinguishers.  Each 
fire  area  has  its  own  distinctive  code  signal.  (.Aero  Alarm  Co., 
26  Cortlandt  street.  New  York  City.) 


CAST   HIGH-SPEED    STEEL  BY   NEW   PROCESS. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, has  recently  built  a  new  foundry,  50  by  75  feet,  in  which  to 
manufacture  high-speed  steel  which  is  made  by  blast  firing  by  a 
special  process  and  then  cast.  This  is  one  of  the  first  attempts 
to  cast  hi.gh-speed  steel.  The  foundry  has  a  maximum  capacity 
of  1,000  pounds  daily. 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

CALENDER   ADAPTED    FOR    FILLING   MOLDS. 

MDl.I).^  art-  filled  witli  rubber  or  similar  c.jmposition  by 
passing  them  between  the  bottom  rolls  A  and  ,•]'  of  a  three- 
roll  calender.  The  bearing- 
blocks  B  of  the  roll  .'/  are 
adjustable  by  means  of 
eccentrics  c  mounted  upon 
shafts  adjustable  by  worm 
gearing  c\  C.  The  blocks 
B  are  mounted  upon  sup- 
ports E  having  resilient 
pads  e  of  rubber  that  ; 
adjustable  by  gearing 
Tables  D  and  D'  for  the 
feeding  and  delivery  of 
the  molds  are  attached  to 
the  bearings  B ;  or  con- 
veyors may  be  used.  (A.  F.  Hawkins,  Spring  Bank,  Hough  Lane, 
Leyland,  Lancashire,  England.     British  patent  No.  116,787.') 

OTHER     MACHINERY     PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO.   1,. '74,073.     Device      for     shaping     and     vulcanizing     automobile-tire 
patches.     A.  L.   Murray,  assignor  to  The  Double  Fabric  Tire 
Co.— all  of  Auburn.  Ind. 
1,274,465.     Machine  for  inserting  cross-wires  in  solid  tires.     W.  C.  Stevens, 

assignor  to  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — all  of  Akron,  O. 
1,275,491.     Collapsible  tire-core.     C.  Stein,  Akron,  O. 
1,275,858.     Tire  core.     V.  L.  Cox,  assignor  of  one-half  to  A.  Schonenberger 

—both  of  Akron,  O. 
1,275,072.     Tube-wrapping  machine.     J.  G.  Moomy,  Erie,  Pa. 
1,275,794.     Tire-building  machine  with  revoluble  core.     J.   D.  Thomson,  as- 
signor to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— all  of  Akron,  O. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

184,498.     Sectional  core  for  making  inner  tubes.     The  Mercer  Tire  Co.,  as- 

signee  of  H.  Dech— both  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
184,563.     Tire-wrapping  machine.     O.   E.  Heckman,  Akron,  C,  U.   S.   A. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

116,774.  Means  for  collapsing  tire  cores.  Wood-Milne,  Limited,  Ribble 
Bank  Mills,  Preston,  and  W.  Ford,  Meadow  street,  Leyland, 
Lancashire. 

117,005.  Mixing  machine  for  plastic  substances.  T.  E.  Pointon  and  Per- 
kins Engineers,   Limited,  Westwood   Works,  Peterborough. 

117,097.  Machine  for  extruding  plastic  rubber,  etc.,  in  pipe  or  other 
form.      J.     Stratton,    The    Lindens,    Winton    Road,    Rowdon. 


Cottage,    High    Legfi— both 


THE   FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

486,595.     Apparatus    for    vulcanizina.      A.    Robert,    A.    Dessauly.    and    A. 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


N^ 


A  NEW  DIVIDED  DEMOUNTABLE  RIM. 

A  divided  demountable  rim  is  the  invention  of  Joseph  Stungo, 
of  Edinburgli,  Scotland,  who  has  spent  practically  a  life-time  in 
the  tire  and  rubber  business.  It  is  most  simple  in  construction 
and  requires  no  special  wheels,  as  it  will  fit  any  wheel  made 
for  a  detachable  rim.  All  that  is  necessary  with  this  rim  is  to 
open  four  hooks  on  the  inside,  which  may  be  done  with  the 
fingers,  and  one-half  of  the  rim  lifts  ofif,  leaving  the  casing 
exposed  for  the  removal  of  the  inner  tube.  The  repair  being 
made,  the  half-rim  is  replaced  and  the  hooks  slipped  over  the 
pins,  when  the  rim  is  ready  for  service.  It  can  be  easily  adjusted 
by  an  inexperienced  person  without  the  use  of  tools.  The  rim 
is  owned  by  the  American  Rim,  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  a  Delaware  corporation. 
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The     Editor's  Book  Table. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  VEGETABLE  FIBRES:  THEIR  PRODUCTION 
and  Utilization.  By  Ernest  Goulding,  D.  Sc,  F.  I.  C,  with  a  preface 
by  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D..  F.  R.  S.  John  Murray, 
London,  England.     (Cloth.  8vo,  231  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  6  shillings, 

THIS  volume  of  the  Imperial  Institute  Handbooks  to  the 
Commercial  Resources  of  the  Tropics  consists  primarily  of 
an  exhaustive  study  of  cotton  as  the  most  important  of  vege- 
tal)le  fibers.  Sections  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  cotton 
piant;  an  account  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  fiber; 
methods  of  cultivation  with  details  of  the  cultural  systems 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  Egypt,  diseases  and  pests,  and 
tlic  preparation  of  cotton  for  the  market.  Particulars  are  given 
as  to  the  production  and  varieties  of  cotton  in  the  chief  cotton- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
Egypt,  India,  Peru,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  Japan, 
and  various  British  colonies,  together  with  statistics  of  trade 
and  market  prices. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE.  CONTENTS  AND  INDEX, 
volume  I  (1906)  to  volume  X  (1915).  Bureau  of  Science.  Department 
of  Agriculture  3rd  Natural  Resources,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
(Paper  covers,  7M  by  101^  inches,  442  pages.  Issued  free  to  sub- 
scribers having  volumes  XI  and  XII  of  "The  Philippine  Journal  of 
Science";   price  to  others,   $2    United   States  currency.) 

This  comprehensive  list  of  contents  and  index  to  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  "The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science"  has  been  in 
preparation  since  1915  and  consequently  purports  to  be  complete 
in  its  inclusion  of  everything  which  has  been  published  in  the 
"Journal,"  together  with  correction  of  errors  and  omissions  from 
the  yearly  indices.  The  book  contains  the  table  of  contents,  and 
author  and  subject  indices,  so  that  any  article  can  be  readily 
located. 

REPORT    OF    THE    CEYLON    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    d.NXOR. 

porated)    for  the   year   ended   31st   December,   1917.      (Paper   cover,    247 

pages,  charts,  tables.) 
A  preliminary  survey  of  trade  in  general,  freight  and  iin- 
portant  legislation,  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  report  of 
business  in  the  chief  cominodities  imported  and  exported,  rubber 
being  included  among  the  latter.  Tables  of  imports  and  exports, 
average  prices  obtained  for  Ceylon  products  and  a  chart  showing 
the  weekly  rise  and  fall  in  the  prices  argl  quantities  of  rubber 
of  all  grades  offered  at  local  auctions  during  1917  amplify  the 
statements  in  the  report.  Correspondence  on  important  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  British  and  local  governments  cover,  among 
other  subjects,  rubber  export  restrictions,  the  packing  of  rubber, 
and  shipping  regulations.  Lists  ol  members  and  of  officers 
past  and  present,  justices  of  the  peace,  holidays  for  the  year 
1918,  arbitrators  and  surveyors,  and  the  minutes  of  the  general 
meetinc,   complete   the  volume, 


cover,    29    pages.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  help  the  rubber  industry,  whose  condition  is  causing 
much  concern,  by  urging  the  adoption  of  the  coagulating 
process  known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor.  Dr.  Cerqueira 
Pinto,  the  Associagao  Commercial  do  Para  has  addressed 
this  pamphlet  of  protest  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce. 

The  association  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Pinto's  method  was  first  introduced  in  1913,  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded at  all  in  displacing  the  primitive  process  of  coagulation 
in  use.  Investigations  at  that  time  showed  that  rubber  pre- 
pared with  Dr.  Pinto's  coagulant  equalled  plantation  crepe, 
but  was  inferior  to  smoked  fine  Para.  Various  foreign  authori- 
ties  are   quoted   to   show   that   the   process   of   smoking,   which 


would  be  abandoned  where  the  "Cerqueira  Pinto"  preparation 
was  employed,  is  in  fact  responsible  for  the  superior  quality  of 
Para  rubber.  Consequently,  the  association  is  of  opinion  that 
so  far  from  discouraging  coagulation  by  smoking  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  chemical  preparation,  the  Government  should  aim  at 
improving  the  existing  method  by  promoting  the  use  of  simple 
and  cheap  machinery  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  the  seringtieira 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  his  health. 

TECHNISCHE  ANALYSEN.  BY  DR.  IR.  H.  I.  WATERMAN.  TECH- 
nische  Bockhandel  G.  van  Herwiinen,  Dordrecht,  Netherlands.  (Paper 
cover,   36   pages,   diagrams.) 

This  little  book  is  intended  as  a  manual  for  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  discusses  a  dozen 
different  subjects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
examination  of  lubricating  oils,  heat  of  combustion  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases;  examination  of  white  of  lead,  ultramarine, 
lithopone,  zinc  white,  ochre,  water,  and  copper  sulphate. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

T^HE  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  recently 
•■■  published  a  booklet  of  data  sheets  containing  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  silent  chain  drives.  It  is  illustrated  with  cuts  of 
engines  and  drives,  covering  the  subject  of  the  number  of 
teeth  and  links,  lubricating  and  venting,  sprocket  materials, 
chain  widths,  chain  contacts,  chain  adjustments,  etc.  It  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

4>  *  * 
"The  Rubber  Leaf"  is  a  24-page  monthly  published  by  the 
employes  of  the  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine, 
Ohio.  It  is  ably  edited  by  W.  E.  Palmer,  and  contains,  aside 
from  breezy  personal  mention,  much  good  humor  and  helpful 
suggestion. 

*  *       * 

The  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
luncheon  given  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  for 
the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  July  31,  1918,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City, 
has  been  published  at>  a  permanent  record  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Association. 

"Number  Forty,"  an  illustr.\ted  monthly  newspaper  for 
druggists,  published  by  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
has  made  its  first  appearance,  dated  September.  While  featuring 
"Wearever"  sundries,  it  aims  to  present  rubber  news  and  sales 
methods  of  interest  and  value  to  the  drug  trade. 

"How  TO  Increase  Tire  Mileage,"  is  the  title  of  an  at- 
tractive  illustrated  pamphlet  of  64  pages  which  has  been  issued 
for  distribution  among  its  patrons  by  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Responding  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  times  to  make  pneumatic  tires  perform  their  utinost  service, 
this  little  handbook  tells  in  detail  by  word  and  picture  how  to 
select  the  right  tires  and  tubes,  how  to  use,  care  for  and  repair 
them,  and  shows  the  result  of  neglect  in  each  instance. 

*  *      * 

"The  Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago"  is  a  monthly  com- 
niercial  publication  recently  started  in  Java  and  printed  in  Eng- 
lish. J.  Veersema,  Batavia,  is  the  editor,  and  A.  A.  van  der  Kolk, 
Buitenzorg,   is   the   publisher. 

The  aim  of  the  journal  is  to  present  to  enterprising  foreigners 
all  possible  information  regarding  the  Dutch  colonies,  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  new  relations  between  these  parts  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
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Interesting  Letters   From  Our  Readers. 


D 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ACRES  OF  RABBIT  BUSH. 

To  THE  KwTOR  Of    Thk  India  Rubuer  World: 

DEAR  SIR:-  In  vour  article,  "The  United  States  Can  Pro- 
duce Its  Own  Rubber,"  reprinted  in  part  by  the  "Literary 
DiKest,"  you  rvic\  'm  getting  rubber  from  rabbit  busli.  I  am 
sending  you  :i  '   ■'■'        ilvise  me  if  it  contains  much 

rubber   as  i  I  '  rabbit  bush.    This  place  I 

refer  to  con  i  ''nt   I   allow   65,000  acres   as 

likely   to   be   ^1  .1.  -  '•'    other   bushes.     This   bush 

grows  at  an  elcvatiou  of  4,0OU  tu  5,000  feet  and  stands  between 
four  and  six  feet  in  height.  The  sample  is  between  five  and 
six  feet.  Does  the  strong  odor  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
rubber?  There  is  water  to  be  had  if  necessary.  Can  you  five 
me  the  name  of  a  rubber  company  to  wliich  I  may  write.'  Will 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  to  some  interested  company  the 
sauiide  of  rabbit  bush  which  I  am  sending  to  you? 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Florence  E.  Davis. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

MORE    REGARDING    AMERICAN-GROWN    RUBBER, 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World: 

«lR  sir  —The  interesting  article,  "The  United  States  can 
Produce  its  own  Rubber,"  in  the  June  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  unlocks  some  valuable  inf"'''",^"""  i^°"f";;"'^! 
the  possibilities  of  another  source  for  the  production  of  crude 
rubber  in  Northern  America.  .  . 

The  article  and  the  editorial  comment  emphasize  a  vital  need 
and  they  go  far  towards  lifting  the  veil  of  uncertainty  that  has 
clouded  the  horizon  of  a  new  and  needed  industry. 

Waiving  the  claims  of  guayule  and  pingue  as  being  the  most 
valuable  native  plants  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  assuming 
that  their  value  as  economical  producers  of  .crude  rubber  1= 
entirely  too  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  irrigation  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  tlie  caoutchouc,  we  can  take  up  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hall-r.oodspeed  discoveries  and  add  a  few  words 

°  ThTtwopknts  mentioned,  the  giant  rabbit  bush,  (Chrysotham- 
nus)  and  the  dwarf  rabbit  bush,  (£ncam.na)-belong  to  the 
great  Compositae  family,  and  are  relatives  of  the  guayule  ,Par- 
thcnium)  and  pingue  {Actinella).  Both  of  the  new  plants  contain 
rubber  and  allied  compounds.  In  certain  qualities  they  both 
excel  the  latter  plants.  The  natural  growth  of  both  the  guayule 
and  pingue  is  limited  by  local  factors  of  altitude,  moisture  and 
wind  Both  of  these  new  sources  of  crude  rubber,  especia  ly  the 
giant  rabbit  bush,  have  a  much  wider  range  of  territory,  altitude 
and  soil  selection.  The  giant  rabbit  bush  is  a  foot-hill  or  moun- 
tain plant  which  selects  dry  rocky  places  along  or  in  the  beds  o 
dry  gullies.  It  is  not  very  abundant.  The  dwarf  rabbit  bush  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  is  very  abundant,  and  can  be  readily 
orooagated.  A  most  valuable  characteristic  of  this  plant  is  its 
ability  to  thrive  on  alkali  flats.     It  is  also  drought-resisting  to  a 

"we^  grant  ""without  discussion  the  claims  for  these  plants  con- 
cerning their  abundance,  range  or  territory,  and  suitability  for 
cultivation  under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  As  to  their  value 
as  producers  of  rubber  of  a  grade  better  than  or  even  equal  to 
that  of  "uayule,  1  am  not  so  conhdent.  Of  the  two  plants,  the 
quality  of  the  giant  rabbit  bush  product  seems  to  be  a  shade  bet- 
ter The  product  from  the  dwarf  rabbit  bush  is  inferior,  being 
tacky ;  but  the  yield  is  larger  and  there  is  also  a  valuable  resin 
and  essential  oil.  ,     ,  .         , ,  ,  > 

However,  the  soft  character  of  this  rubber  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  depolymerization  due  to  storage  of  the  dry  plant 
previous  to  extraction.  Under  these  conditions  such  a  change 
takes  place  in  guayule.  In  the  matter  of  priority  of  discovery  of 
rubber  in  these  plants,  there  will  exist  a  doubt. 

The  smaller  bush  is  known  as  "grease  wood"  on  account  of  its 
burning  qualities,  and  the  stain  made  upon  dry  soil  by  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  plant.  From  a  description  of  the  plant,  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  plant  worked  by 
Werner  and  Ellis,  who  obtained  a  patent  covering  their  process 
and  product  in  1902,  In  1903,  while  investigating  the  Colorado 
rubber  weed  (pingue),  the  writer  had  both  of  these  plants  under 
observation.  Laboratory  results,  obtained  from  samples  of  these 
plants   from  southern  Colorado,  balanced  against  yield  and  nat- 


ural supply,  and  other  economic  factors,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  venture  in  their  direction.  About  1905, 
a  sample  of  the  dwarf  rabbit  bush  was  forwarded  to  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  from  Silver  Creek,  Colorado.  This 
sample  also  contained  a  small  amount  of  rubber,  much  resin  and 
an  essential  oil.  The  resin  would  be  of  value  in  frictions  and  th« 
essential  oil  useful  in  scenting  soap.  Tlie  resin  being  of  the 
saponiliable  type,  it  can  be  made  directly  into  a  natural-scented 
soap.  As  these  oils  are  usually  highly  antiseptic,  such  a  soap 
may  have  considerable  medicinal  value. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of  The  India  Rubber  World, 
I  prepared  a  few  notes  concerning  "Possible  Rubber  Producers 
in  the  Temperate  Zone,"  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Rubber  Conference,  New  York,  1912,  and  published  in 
The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1913.  Under  the  name 
"Strobel's  Rubber  Plant"  (named  in  recognition  of  the  collector;, 
mention  is  made  of  a  shrub  now  identilied  by  means  of  the 
excellent  photographs  reproduced  in  The  Rubber  World  as 
the  dwarf  rabbit  bush. 

I  am  glad  that  the  California  Section  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  through  tlie  University  of  California,  has  taken  hold 
of  the  matter.  I  am  again  glad  to  know  that  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Professors  Hall  and  Goodspeed.  During  the 
past  decade  Professor  Hall  has  aided  me  in  identifying  and 
obtaining  interesting  plants  in  my  search  for  rubber  producers. 
With  the  aid  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  1  am  certain  that  the 
goal  is  in  sight. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  P.  Fox. 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 

THE  RUBBER  FACTORY  IN   SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR: — It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
section  of  your  article  on  "Vocations"  anent  india  rub- 
ber, which  appeared  in  volume  IV  of  the  Young  Folks' 
Library,  published  by  Hall  &  Locke  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  given 
a  new  title,  "In  the  Factory,"  and  incorporated  in  the  Riverside 
Seventh  Reader,  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
Rarely  is  the  work  of  a  writer  for  the  technical  or  trade 
press  classed  as  literature  and  accorded  a  place  in  book  form 
beside  selections  from  such  gifted  pens  as  those  of  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Stevenson,  Holmes,  Tliomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  John 
Burroughs.  May  I  not  congratulate  you  on  this  well-merited 
distinction? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Madison  R,  Phillips. 
Boston,  Massachu.-etts, 

CANADIAN    SOLDIER    BECOMES    RUBBER    COMPO,UNDER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The   India   Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR : — At  present  I  am  employed  in  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  a  rubber  factory  in  this  city  and  am  desirous  of 
becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  general  compounding  for  the 
rubber  trade.  If  there  are  any  books  I  can  procure  on  com- 
pounding I  would  be  much  obliged  for  the  names  of  them.  I 
might  say  I  have  had  only  a  few  months  at  the  compounding 
end  of  the  game,  having  taken  it  up  on  being  discharged  from 
the  Canadian  Army  as  unfit  for  further  service  through  wounds, 
I  spent  twenty-two  months  in  France,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
teaching  some  of  the  boys  from  the  U.  S.  A.  the  system  as  used 
in  the  Allied  Armies.  I  was  a  first  lieutenant. 
Very   trulv  yours, 

C.  H.  Stanyon. 
Toronto,  Canada, 


AUTOMOBILE  SHOWS  CANCELED. 

The  national  automobile  shows  to  have  been  held  in  New  Y'ork 
and  Chicago  have  been  canceled  at  the  request  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  promoters  throughout  the  country  have  been 
asked  to  abandon  all  plans  for  local  shows  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
or  accessories. 


Become  a 
Stamps, 


ckholder  in  the  United  States— buy  War  Sav 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


THE    "TRI-CO"    RAIN    RUBBER. 

A  RUBBER  or  wiper  for  wind  shields,  which  attaches  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  glass,  cleans  both  upper  and  lower 
portions   of   the    shield    simultaneously.      It    slides    across 
easily  by  means  of  a  slot  provided  for  the  purpose  and  may  be 
operated   by   either   the   driver   or   passenger   in   the   automobile. 
Each   arm  of   the   rub- 
ber   is    provided    with 
^-  multiple     gum     rubber 

(Ihc  UmbrclLMIor  lliiulshiclds  cleaning  surfaces  which 
remove  rain  or  snow 
ind  at  the  same  time 
dry  the  glass  on  the 
prmciple  of  the  squil- 
gee  This  is  usually 
the  case  in  windshield 
cleaners  of  this  type, 
ind  tor  this  reason 
m  ui^  of  these  devices 
1  ive  a  similar  appear- 
nce  at  first  glance. 
their  inventors  to  a 
Buildmg,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

FAIRFIELD  RUG  ANCHOR. 

You  may  now  safely  decuraie  your  highly  polished  hard-wood 
floors  with  the  most  slippery  of  aniique  rugs  you  can  afford,  yet 
with  the  long-wished-for  assurance  that  you  may  step  on  them  as 
nonchalantly  as  you  please  uiihuut  danger.  A  new  fabric  called 
rug  anchor,  made  of  rnblit-r-taced  whipcord,  is  laid  under  the 
rug  with  the  rubber-coaled  surface  forming  a  non-skid  one 
against  the  floor.  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Inc.,  successor  to 
Fairfield    Rubber    Co.,    Wilmington,    Dela- 


A    NOVEL   HEEL   DESIGN. 

A  new  design  for  a  rubber  heel  shows 
a  con\entionalized  pattern  with  notched-in 
outer  euge  and  tne  center  porlion  form  by  a  star  having  seven 
points  of  uneven  length  and  the  center  cut  out.  This  design  has 
recently  been  patented.  (  Gustav  A.  Huben,  2219  Fremont  street, 
Chicago,   Illinois.) 

SYPHON    BATH    OUTFIT    FOR   THE    SOLDIER. 

In  addition  to  the  rubber  boots  and  coats,  hand  basins  and 
drinking  cups,  inflatable  pillows  and  mattresses,  etc.,  now  comes 
the  portable  syphori-bath  outfit  for  the  soldier,  with  the  same 
convenient  fit- 
tings to  which 
he  was  accus- 
tomed at  home, 
but  compactly 
arranged  in  a 
folding  khaki 
case  provided 
with  pockets 
and  straps  to 
hold  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  se- 
curely in  small 
space.  The  case 

is  sold  packed  in  a  neat  carton.     (Knickerbocker  Manufacturing 
Co.,  206-216  West  Sigel  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


AN    EAR    STOPPLE    FOR    SWIMMERS. 

A  device  to  protect  the  ears  of  swimmers  and  bathers,  divers, 
and  marine  divers  from  being  flooded  with  water  or  irritated  by 
particles  of  sand  or  other  foreign  substances,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  The  smaller  one  illustrates  the  ear 
stopple  itself  and  the  larger  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  stopple 
'looks  in  position  in  the  ear. 
These  ear  stopples  have  no 
1  opening,  yet  permit  the  wear- 
er to  hear  almost  normally. 

For  other  purposes,  however,  such 
as  gunning  and  hunting,  cycle  racing, 
riveting  and  boiler-making,  etc.,  an- 
other style  called  the  perforated  ear 
stopple,  is  recommended.  Both  de- 
signs are  made  of  soft,  flesh-colored 
rubber  and  are  almost  unnoticeable 
when  in  position.  They  are  easily 
removed  from  the  ears  when  desired, 
and  weigh  very  little.  (Dr.  Frank  Ea 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio.) 
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FOR  THE  SOLDIER'S  PROTECTION  AND   COMFORT. 

For  the  protection  of  the  soldier  against 
rain  and  storm  there  are  many  types  of 
garments  and  one  of  the  practical  ones  is 
the  inilitary  cape.  That  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  made  in  four  styles  of 
double-texture  tan  or  olive-drab  fabric  in 
different  qualities  and  weights,  coated  with 
tan,  olive-drab,  or  black  rubber,  with  sewed, 
cemented,  and  strapped  seams.  One  style 
is  reversible,  and  all  are  provided  with  large 
arm  slits  and  ball-and-socket  fasteners. 
These   capes   are   52   inches   long   and   are 


made  to  fit  small,  medium,  and  large-sized  men. 

The  mattress  above,  known  as  the  "Handy  Camp  Mattress,"  is 
covered  with  khaki  cloth  and  is  fitted  with  the  "staytite"  valve. 
It  is  strong,  flexible,  and  easily  adjusted  according  to  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  inflated.  When  not  in  use,  the  mattress  can  be 
rolled  up  into  a  small,  compact  bundle  which  is  easily  carried. 
(  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York.) 

UTILITY    SURE-GRIP   PEDALS. 

.-\  new  style  of  pedal  for  use  on  Ford  cars  is  called  the  "Utility 
Sure-Grip."  It  is  faced  with  a  good  quality  of  rubber  and  is 
wide  enough  so  that  the  foot  does  not  readily  slip  from  position. 
These  pedals  are  also  differentiated  in  shape  so  that  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between 
that  for  the  reverse  and 
those  for  the  clutch  and 
brake  on  either  side.  A 
nut  holds  each  pedal  in 
place.  The  material  used 
is  pressed  steel  with  a 
non-rusting  metal  edge 
around  the  rubber  facing.  (The  Hill  Pump  Valve  Co.,  Archer 
avenue  at  Canal  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 
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THE  "FITSAL"  FAUCET  CONNECTOR. 
A  faucet  connecior  which  is  provided  interiorlj  with  llnie 
grooves  of  varying  diameter  is  known  as  the  "Fitsal"  becau.--c  it 
fits  faucets  of  one-quarter,  five-eighths,  or  three-quariers-incli 
diameter  (equivalent  to  three-eighths,  one-half,  or  five-eighth.<- 
inch  thread),  as  well  as  three-eighths  and  one-half-inch  diameter 
standard  tubing.  This  convenient  connector  is  made  of  high- 
grade  para  rubber  and  is  easily  adjusted,  as  it  needs  no  stretch- 
ing. It  is  especially  suited  to  use  with  bath  sprays  and  portable 
showers.  A  chain  is  provided  for  looping  over 
the  faucet  to  guard  against  the  attachment 
being  blown  off  by  water  pressure.  ( The 
Bunker  Hill  Rubber  Works,  Bunker  Hill, 
ilioi^;.) 


patches 

cloih-w 

effect 

Harris 

York.) 


BULL'S  EYE  "RUB-R-SEALED"  PATCH. 

.\  patented  patch  for  mending  inner  tiibuf 
is  made  of  "Rub-R-Sealed"  elastic  fabric  com- 
posed of  cotton  elastic  webbi:ig  rubber-faced 
on  both  sides,  one  being  fine  Para  rubber  and 
the  other,  inner-tube  stock.  The  unvulcanized 
are  cloth-wrapped  on  and  around  a  metal  core  and  the 
muk\  ones  are  open-steam-vulcanized,  producing  a  curved 
(Bull's  Eye  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  131 
avenue,    Long    Island    City,    New 


THE  'NO-THUMP"  TUMBLER  WASHER. 

A  patented  device  in  general  use  at  suda  fountains  which  pre- 
vents the  nicking  and  breaking  ol  suda  glasses  during  the  wash- 
ing process  and  which  at  the  same  time  provides  for  adequate 
cleansing  and  sterilizing,  is  embodied  in  the  "N'o-Trump"  tumbler 
washer  shown  herewith.  The  bottom  part  of  milal  is  pmvided 
with  three  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  which  are  replaceable  and  are 
held  in  position  by  means  of  little  projections  from  the  frame- 
work, so  that  no  metal  runs  through  the 
rubber  tubing  to  make  it  unyielding  when 
ihe  glasses  hit  it.  Other  features  of  this 
practical  piece  of  soda-fountain  equipment 
provide  for  the  washing  of  the  inside  and 
(intside  of  the  glass  simultaneously  with 
either  hot  or  cold 
water  or  water  to 
which  a  sterilizer  has 
been  added.  The  hand 
of  the  person  holding 
the  glass  touches  the 
bottom  only,  the  glass 


being  bottoin  ui 
Massachusetts. ) 


THE  "DREADNAUGHT"  SAFETY  SUIT. 
The  practice  of  conservation  aftects 
greatly  differing  lines  of  products,  one  of 
the  latest  of  which  is  the  safety  suit  of 
rubberized  fabric.  Our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1915,  described  the  Youngren  life- 
saving  suit,  later  called  the  "Ever-Warm." 
This  included  a  large  rubber-covered 
metal  framework  at  the  top,  which  was 
heavy  and  clumsy.  The  conservation  of 
metal  by  the  Government,  to  cite  only  one 
reason,  led  to  the  invention  of  an  im- 
proved life-saving  suit  along  similar  lines. 
called  the  "Dreadnaught."  The  new  suit 
does  away  with  the  metal  frame  and  mit- 
tened  hands.  It  is  provided  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  neck,  by  which  it  is  put  on. 
which  closes  by  being  folded  over  on  it- 
self watertightly  and  held  in  place  with 
buckled  straps.  The  sleeves  end  in  elastic- 
fabric  wrists  which  make  them  water-tight  and  leave  the  hands  of 
the  wearer  free  to  operate  wireless  or  do  anything  else  desired. 
The  feet  are  weighted  to  maintain  the  wearer  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion and  the  suit  obtains  its  buoyancy  from  the  kapok  with  which 
it  is  padded.  An  outside  pocket  holds  food,  etc.  (Life-Preserver 
Siiit  Co.,  1385  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 

NEW    ENGLISH   SOLE, 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  leather  in  Eng- 
land, a  great  variety  of  rubber  or  fiber- 
and-rubber  soles  have  been  produced.  One 
of  the  latest  is  composed  of  a  canvas  back- 
ing having  secured  to  it  a  rubber  tip  b  and 
undercut  or  groovfeftribs  c,  with  a  filling  d 
of  rubber  substitute  secured  in  place  by 
vulcanization.  The  drawing  shows  how  this 
sole-protector,  which  it  really  is,  looks. 
It  is  said  to  be  popular,  as  it  does  not 
slip,  and  it  is  fairly  cheap.  This  sole  is  patented  in  The 
United  Kingdom.  (F.  J.  Wood,  3  Raws  street,  Bank  Parade, 
Burnley,  Lancashire,  England.) 


L.  Rowc,  74  Portland  street,  Boston, 


SUBMARINE  "R  2.- 


Among  >he  latest  war  toys  is  a  submarine  which  can  be  made 
I.,  run  submerged  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  straight  ahead, 
(ir  in  circles.  It  will  also  dive,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  simul- 
i.ineoiisly  shoot  a  projectile.  AW  this  is  accomplished  by  adjust- 
ment of  the  vanes  and  rudders.  This  submarine  is  fifteen  inches 
long.  The  hull  is  of  wood,  painted  battleship-gray,  and  the  oper- 
ating parts  are  of  brass, 

'.galvanized  steel,  and  rub-  .  _   ^    .   .  M 

ber.      (The  Wilkins  Toy    M 
Co.,  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire.) 

FOWL-DISINFECTING    AND    EXERCISING    APPARATUS. 

.\  novel  use  tor  the  rubber  bulb  has  been  found  in  an  ingenious 
device,  not  without  its  atnusing  features,  for  automatically  spray- 
ing fowls  with  powdered  or  liquid  disinfectant.  When  a  fowl 
leaps  upon  the  perch  of  the  apparatus  to  reach  the  cabbage  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  over  a  pulley  on  the  support  above,  the  weight 
of  the  fowl  moves  the  inclined  hollow  lever  downward,  com- 
pressing a  large  rubber  bulb  at  the  bottom  with  sufficient  power 
to  blow  air  through  the  lever  and  force  the  disinfectant  from 
the  resei^oir  of  the  nozzle  onto  the  fowl,  as  indicated.  As  the 
lever  moves  downward,  the  food 
is  drawn  out  of  reach,  so  that 
each  fowl  gets  only  a  single 
mouthful  at  each  flight.  The 
fowl  soon  leaves  the  perch,  the 
lever  being  returned  to  its  nor- 
mal position  by  means  of  a  re- 


silient spring.  Many  fowls  are  thus  induced  to  take  exercise  and 
submit  to  disinfection  in  their  attempts  to  get  the  food.  (David 
B.  Bird,  7351  Coles  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 
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News  of  the  American   Rubber  Industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

THE  annual  conference  of  sales  directors  and  branch  man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeanette,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  held  at  the  factory  of  the  company  from 
September  18  to  21,  the  business  sessions  taking  place,  however, 
at  the  Wayfarers  Club —  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  Club, 
next  to  the  factory.  The  meetings  were  conducted  by  H.  W. 
DuPuy,  president,  and  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  general  manager,  while 
messages  were  read  from  the  vice-president,  Major  C.  M.  Du 
Puy,  and  other  members  of  the  company  now  serving  the 
Government.  The  artistic  little  booklet  giving  the  program  had 
as  a  center-spread  a  miniature  service  flag  printed  in  the  proper 
colors,  bearing  six  stars,  and  under  each  appeared  the  name  of 
the  man  it  represented. 

THE   CUTLER-HAMMER   COMPANY   IN   WASHINGTON. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, manufacturing  electric-controlling  devices  and  simi- 
lar apparatus,  opened  on  September  3,  1918,  a  branch  office 
in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  15th  and  H  streets,  N.  W., 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  charge  of  H.  W. 
Knowles  and  C.  W.  Yerger,  engineers  who  are  quite  famiHar 
with  the  company's  products.  This  office  will  be  operated 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  Government  and 
others  who  require  information  about  the  company's  goods, 
orders,  contracts,  etc. 

ASHLEY  PLANT   SUFFERS  FIRE  LOSS. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26  the  plant  of  T.  C.  Ashley  & 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  rubber  substitutes,  in  the 
Brighton  district  of  this  city,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
lire,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  T.  C.  Ashley  &  Co.'s  plant  at 
South  Boston  was  burned  a  year  ago,  and  the  firm  moved  from 
that  location  to  Brighton. 

GOODRICH    NOTES, 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  calUng  for  1,000  new 
women  war  workers  in  its  gas-mask  and  balloon  department. 
It  assures  good  wages,  daylight  shifts,  and  wholesome  factory 
conditions. 

The  list  of  former  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  now  in 
service  numbers  3,356. 

"The  Goodrich  Circle"  printed  in  its  September  number  a 
notice  to  employees  in  four  languages  besides  English,  advising 
American  and  foreign  employes  alike  how  to  conduct  themselves 
at  work,  urging  them  to  guard  against  arguments,  fire,  waste, 
excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  laziness,  as  well  as 
the  showing  of  consideration  to  foreigners — all  in  the  interest 
of  maximum  production  of  what  the  country  needs. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  started  on  September  9  a  special 
class  in  citizenship,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Oscar 
.Tunek.  Foreign-born  employes  previously  classed  as  enemy 
ahens,  but  who  had  taken  out  their  first  papers  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  by  the  United 
States  were  declared  eligible  for  membership  and  to  apply  for 
final  papers. 

Following  its  policy  of  re-employing  soldiers  who  return 
disabled  by  the  war.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  now  has  back  in 
its  tire-finishing  department  Jean  Joseph  Roignant,  who  has  a 
limp,  a  Medaille  Militaire,  and  a  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  Americans  in  the  war — "They  fight  like  the 
French,"  he  says,  "to  the  death,  and  wliat  they  take  they  hold." 


DIVIDENDS. 

The  Amarican  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  its  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  its  preferred 
stock,  payable  October  !  on  stock  of  record  September  20,  1918. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  its 
common  stock,  payable  October  1  to  stock  of  record  September 
30,  1918. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per 
cent  on  its  common  stock,  payable  October  1  to  stock  of  record 
September  14,  1918. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nem.ours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  four  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  the  common  stock,  payable  September  16  to  stock  of 
record  August  31 ;  also  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  on  the  debenture  stock,  payable  October  25  to 
stock  of  record  October  10,  1918. 

The  Hawkeye  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  de- 
clared on  August  1,  the  semi-annual  dividend  on  its  preferred 
stock  and  on  August  19,  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent  on  its  com- 
mon stock,  payable  October  IS,  1918. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on  its  six  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  October  1  to  stock  of  record  September  16, 
1918. 

The  Keystone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  and  an  additional 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and  its  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  pay- 
able October  1  to  stock  of  record  September  20,  1918. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  three  per  cent  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  respectively,  on  its  common  and  preferred  stock, 
the  former  payable  November  15  on  stock  of  record  November  5, 
1918,  and  the  latter  payable  January  1,  1919,  on  stock  of  record 
December  20,  1918. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  declared  its  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  September  1  to  stock  of  record  .\ugust  20, 
1918. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  recently 
declared  a  seven  per  cent  cash  dividend  on  both  common  and 
preferred  stock. 

TILLINGHAST   COMPANY   INCORPORATES. 

The  business  of  the  late  B.  C.  Tillinghast  at  236  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  incorporated  as  the  B.  C. 
Tillinghast  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  with  capital  of  $75,000  and  the 
following  officers:  A.  W.  Tillinghast,  president;  J.  H.  Carr, 
vice-president  and  general  manager ;  F.  F.  Crippen,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Besides  these,  the  incorporators  include  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Tillinghast,  James  H.  Beith,  and  Charles  Hess,  Jr. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
Mr.  B.  C.  Tillinghast,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  and  the  incor- 
porators include  his  widow  and  son  and  the  employes  of  the 
concern,  of  whom  the  latter  have  been  in  service  for  periods 
ranging  from  22  to  38  years.  These  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  stock  in  the  new  company.  Messrs.  Carr,  Beith, 
and  Hess  will  continue  to  travel  for  the  concern,  in  addition 
to  their  other  duties.  The  company  manufactures  all  kinds  of 
rubber  goods,  including  "Imperial"  tires  and  tubes,  clothing  and 
footwear,   mechanical   rubber  goods,  and   rubber  toys. 
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CHARLES  A.  RICE. 

'T'HREE  years  ago  the  city  of  Youngstowii,  Ohio,  suffered 
■*■  from  a  flood  which  put  the  municipal  water  supply  service 
out  of  commission,  the  needs  of  the  city  for  both  fire  pro- 
tection and  gen- 
eral use  being 
supplied,  in  the 
emergency,  by 
connecting  the  in- 
dependent system 
of  The  Republic 
Ruhlier  Co.  with 
the  city  water 
mains  until  the 
subsidence  of  the 
flood  allowed  the 
pumping  station  to 
resume  operations. 
The  history  of 
this  water  supply 
is  interesting 
Four  years  ago 
The  Republic  Rub- 
ber Co.  found  it 
necessary  to  se- 
cure an  independ- 
ent water  supply. 
.  Sufficient  pressure 
,j  and  volume  were 
available,  but  the  water  was  too  warm  and  its  mineral  action 
was   destructive  to  boilers,  pumps,   etc. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  Charles  A.  Rice,  who  was  then, 
as  now.  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
of  the  plant.  Two  miles  from  the  factory,  in  the  hills,  was 
an  abandoned  coal  mine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  lake 
of  clear,  cold  water.  Mr.  Rice  devised  a  system  of  syphonage 
and  pumping  by  which  the  water,  brought  to  the  surface,  forms 
a  brook  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  then  enters  a  10-inch  pipe, 
through  which,  by  gravity,  it  siiiiplies  the  factory  constantly 
with  pure  spring  water. 

During  his  15  years  with  t!ie  company,  Mr.  Rice  has  made 
many  other  important  mechanical  improvements  at  the  plant, 
including  the  equipment  of  individual  motor  drives  in  the  cal- 
ender room,  the  installation  of  low-pressure  turbines  supersed- 
ing high-pressure  reciprocating  engines,  and  the  addition  of  coal 
and  ash-handling  equipments,  centrifugal  pumping  machinery  and 
other  up-to-date  improvements. 

Mr.  Rice  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Ohio,  in  1875,  and  supplemented 
a  common-school  education  by  a  course  in  electrical  engineering. 
In  1859  he  became  engineer  in  a  flour  mill,  and  two  years 
later  for  a  short  time  was  in  the  electrical  department  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  the  Ohio  works ;  thence  going  to  The 
Republic  Rubber  Co.  as  assistant  electrician,  becoming  chief 
electrician  in  1906,  and  in  1912  being  given  full  charge  of  all 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies,  up  to  and  including 
the  thirty-second  degree.     His  home  is  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  BOONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Boone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
at  its  annual  meeting  elected  the  following  oflicers  and 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  I.  V.  Maclean,  president; 
F.  W.  Edgell,  vice-president;  Holmes  Ives,  secretary;  and 
J.  M.  Andrejeski,  treasurer;  directors — all  the  above  and  J. 
C.  Clink.  C.  B.  Culver,  Charles  F.  Oashgar,  W.  W.  Shong. 
and  W.  J.  Fulton. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 
James  K.  Beach  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  Texas 
territory  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  and 
will  have  his  headquarters  at  Dallas.  He  was  previously  the 
company's  California  supervisor,  witli  lieadquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  He  succeeds  H.  C.  Burnett  who  has  entered  gov- 
ernment service. 

J.  B.  Bleiler  has  been  appointed  special  representative  of  the 
truck  tire  division  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  1745  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  M.  Hoffman  holds  a  record  of  15  years'  service  as 
manager  for  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at 
its  branch  at  2020  Locust  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

L.  N.  Bartlett  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  for 
The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  its  branch 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

H.  D.  Chipley  is  manager  for  the  United  States  Tire  Co., 
New  York  City,  at  its  branch  at  1311  East  Main  street,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  to  which  address  it  has  recently  removed. 
This  branch  is  in  the  Philadelphia  district  of  the  company. 

Ernest  L.  Patten,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  has  been  granted 
a  patent  on  his  sole-cutting  machine  described  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  of  August  1,  1918. 

Prescott  C,  Ritchie  has  succeeded  H.  S.  Johnson,  who  re- 
cently resigned,  as  western  district  representative  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  headquarters  inquiry 
work  for  the  same  company  in  its  western  district  and  main 
offices.  Previous  to  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Thomas 
B.  Jeffrey  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

William  E.  Barker,  for  some  years  manager  of  shoe  sales  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  but  who  resigned  from  that  posi- 
tion last  summer,  and  later  made  a  lour  of  inspection  of  the 
company's  Hczra  plantations  in  Sumatra,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  wire  division  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  Bristol.  Rhode  Island,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States   Rubber  Co. 

J,  Ix.  Hall,  president  of  J.  R.  Hall  &  Co.  and  vice-president 
of  the  I'irst  .\ational  Bank  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  has 
succeeded  G.  Frank  Ginglen,  resigned,  as  secretary  of  the  Dural 
Rubber  Corp.  of  that  town 

H.  M.  Murdock  formerly  manager  of  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Tire  Co.  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  has  succeeded  Frank 
Kathman  as  manager  of  the  company's  branch  at  224  North 
Sixth   avenue,   Quincy,   Illinois. 

A.  M.  Hill  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  The  Fisk  Co. 
of  Texas.  San   .Antonio,  Texas. 

G.  H.  Carnahan.  of  the  International  Rubber  Co.,  West  Har- 
rington, Rhode  Island,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  The 
Bayer  Co..  Inc.,  n^anufacturer  of  aniline  colors  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  who  recently 
took  over  The  Bayer  Co.,  and  will  sell  its  capital  stock  to 
American  citizens  as  soon  as  the  books  have  been  audited  and 
the  property  appraised. 

Stuart  Webster,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Racine  Rubber  Co.. 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  vice-president  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  has  come  East  from  Racine  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
Ajax  company  in  New  York  City.  He  succeeds  Harold  Stimp- 
son,  who  has  resigned  to  enter  government  service. 

Dr.  E.  .\.  WuUenweber  has  signed  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
years  as  chief  chemist  for  The  Mid-Continent  Tire  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,   Wichita,   Kansas. 

Miss  Hazel  McCarthy  succeeds  Miss  Frances  E.  Silbaugh  as 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  first  aid  department  at  The  Federal  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  Miss  Silbaugh  being  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  France. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

Tlie  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  announces 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1918,  amounted  to  $10,242,365.46  after  deducting  all 
interest  charges  and  allowing  for  depreciation,  federal  taxes, 
and   reserves. 

Tile  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  elected  the  following  officers :  H.  W. 
DuPuy,  president  (reelected)  ;  Charles  M.  DuPuy,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  general  manager ;  and  G.  W.  Shively, 
secretary. 

The  Burdick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  220  South  State  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  announces  its  removal  to  Noblesville,  Indi 
ane,  where  all  mail  should  be  addressed.  Plans  of  this  com 
pany  for  the  building  of  a  factory  and  other  operations  in 
Noblesville  were   mentioned   in   our   issue   of   March    1,   1918 

The  Zwebell  Brothers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  the  motor  car  sales  and  repair  business  for  some 
years,  has  recently  developed  an  improved  method  of  dry  cure 
retreading  and  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  a  mold  for  re- 
treading tires.  The  company  has  incorporated  at  $25,000  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Neilson  Rubber  Co.,  533  South  Ervay  street,  Dallas, 
Texas,  distributer  of  "Quaker"  tires,  is  adding  a  two-story, 
35-foot  addition  to  its  present  building  to  take  care  of  its  in- 
creasing business.     S.  P.  Neilson  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Life  Preserver  Suit  Co.,  Inc.,  has  removed  its  offices 
from  11  to  1358  Broadway.  It  is  now  putting  on  the  market  a 
new  improved  life-saving  suit  made  of  rubberized  fabric,  de- 
scribed on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  American  Mineral  Co.,  Johnson,  Vermont,  mining  and 
milling  talc,  has  completed  installation  of  motors  at  its  mill 
and  is  now  operating  with  hydro-electric  power  supplied  from 
the  village  of  Morrisville  over  an  eight-mile  transmission  line 
built  especially  for  it.  It  uses  approximately  225  horse-power 
twenty-two  hours  daily.  It  plans  to  extend  this  equipment  to 
its  mines,  also. 

The  Whitestone  Tire  h  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  1215  Fourth  avenue. 
Seattle,  Washington,  has  undertaken  the  distribution  of  Mason 
tires  and  tubes  for  that  state.  Maurice  Kline  is  president  of 
I  he  concern. 

The  Motor  Equipment  Co.  of  America  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Wheel  and  Rim  Works  Corp.  The  office  of  the  corpora- 
lion  is  with  the  United  States  Corporation  Co.,  311  South  State 
street,  Dover,  Delaware. 

The  Southland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Te.xas,  is 
completing  its  new  factory,  which  is  of  fireproof  construction, 
80  by  .300  feet,  four  stories  high.  Modern  machinery  and  equip- 
ment has  been  purchased  and  most  of  it  delivered  ready  for 
installation.  In  the  meantime  the  company  is  turning  out  it- 
jiroduct  in  another  plant  on  its  own  cores,  molds,  etc..  under 
the  supervision  of  its  superintendent  of  production.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  William  Ginnuth,  president;  J.  C.  Vernor. 
'ice-president;  and  C.  M.  Zeigle,  secretary.  W.  H.  Vernor 
IS  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  concern. 

The  Cleveland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  at  309  Nonli 
15th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  removed  to  685 
North  Broad  street  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Gillette  Tire 
Co.  of  Philadelphia.     J.  W.  Paul  is  general  manager. 

The  Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Inc.,  East  Union  street,  la 
Fayette,  Indiana,  has  appointed  as  its  distributer  in  parts  of  the 
state,  the  Lion  Supply  Co.,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Columbia  street- 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  manufacturer  of  red  lead, 
litharge,  and  orange  mineral,  208  South  La  Salle  street,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  celebrated  September  19  as  Flag  Day,  raising 
service  flags  at  its  different  plants,  showing  650  former  employes 
In  service. 

The    Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   at   its    August   meeting. 


adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  insurance  of  all  workers 
who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  more  than  thirty 
days.  The  amount  increases  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  the 
lifth  year,  when  the  maximum  of  $1,000  is  reached. 

Employes  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  their 
friends  to  the  number  of  50,000,  attended  the  third  annual  field 
meet  and  family  picnic  at  the  company's  forty-acre  athletic  field, 
Seiberling  Park,  on  Labor  Day.  Over  500  employes  took  part  in 
the  various  contests,  and  a  community  sing  and  dancing  followed 
the  athletic  events  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  Amazon  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  tire 
accessory  business  of  the  O'Neil  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  including 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  name  "O'Neil,"  the  good-will  of  the 
trade,  and  all  unfilled  orders  on  hand.  It  will  put  out  reliners, 
wing  blowout  patches,  lace-on  boots,  cementless  patches,  etc., 
under  the  name  "O'Neil  Pioneer  Accessories." 

TAUNTON  RUBBER  CO.  ELECTS  OFFICERS. 
The  Taunton  Rubber  Co.,  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  at  a 
stockholders'  meeting  held  September  13,  1918,  elected  the 
following  officers  who  are  also  directors:  William  L.  Gil- 
ford, president;  Joseph  L.  Gifford,  clerk  and  treasurer; 
Charles  S.  McCall,  Henry  G.  Crapo,  and  Warren  Swift. 
Joseph  L.  Gifford,  who  has  recently  acquired  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  company,  retains  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany which  he  has  had  in  charge  for  the  last  four  years  and 
there  will  be  no  radical  changes  in  the  business  affairs  of 
the  company. 

QUABAUG    RUBBER    CO.    ELECTRIFIES    PLANT. 

The  Quabaug  Rubber  Co.,  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts, 
is  installing  electrical  equipment  for  motive  power  which  is 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Central  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  at 
22,000  volts,  amounting  to  about  700  electric  horse-power. 
When  this  installation  is  completed,  steam  will  be  used  only 
for  heating  purposes  and  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  goods. 

TRAVELER  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.  TO  BUILD. 
The  Traveler  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Traveler  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  acquired  title  to  three  acres 
of  ground  on  the  Pennsylvania  &  Reading  railroad,  between 
Hellertown  and  Bethlehem,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  as  follows:  Guy  de  la  Rigaudiere,  presi- 
dent; \'ictor  Durand,  Jr.,  first  vice-president;  G.  J.  P.  Raub, 
second  vice-president;  E.  E.  Pollard,  secretai-y  and  treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  includes  the  above  and  Latimer  R. 
Baker.  Henry  L.  Renard.  Martin  H.  Fritz,  and  Joseph  Reichl. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

'T'HE  Canadian  National  Exhibition  has  opened  in  Toronto 
*■  under  most'  favorable  conditions.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  new  features  have  been  added  this  year  for  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  exhibitors  and  visitors. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  has  an  exhibit  of  tires  in 
the  Transportation  Building,  and  a  showing  of  miscellaneous 
liroducts  in  the  Process  Building.  .\n  immense  rubber  belt  is 
included,  and  the  display  of  tennis  and  other  sport  shoes  and 
"Tenax"  soles  is  no  small   feature. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  in  the  Process  Building.  Before  a  handsome 
background  depicting  a  rubber  plantation,  every  process  of 
manufacture  is  shown  from  crude  rubber  to  the  finished  products. 
Rubber  soles  and  heels,  sport  shoes,  and  rubbers  are  featured 
strongly  as  well  as  new  things  in  rubber-soled  pumps,  slippers, 
etc. 
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NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Cooper  Rubber  Co.,  July  29  (Tennessee),  $40,000.  I.  J. 
Cooper,  J.  W.  Brumbaugh,  R.  D.  Bond,  H.  II.  Brenner  and 
E.  Wilkins.  Principal  office,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  To  buy, 
sell,  manufacture  or  otherwise  deal  in  automobiles,  bicycles, 
motor  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

Dace  Rim  Corp.,  August  30  (New  York),  $50,000.  E.  T. 
Burney,  3089  Broadway;  E.  E.  Fish,  220  West  107th  street; 
H.  B.  Wood,  102  West  7Sth  street,  all  of  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture  rims,  tires,  auto  parts,  etc. 

Dilator  Syringe  Corp.,  August  24  (New  York),  $50,000.  C. 
Marks,  327  East  66th  street;  H.  Cohen,  1259  College  avenue; 
H.  MacCormick,  57  West  130th  street— all  of  new  York  City.  To 
manufacture  syringes,  etc. 

Grand-Gravois  Automobile  Co.,  February  13  (Missouri), 
$15,000.  A.  J.  Dietrich,  3815  Michigan  avenue;  T.  J.  Mueller, 
3408  Miami  street;  E.  L.  DeWinter,  3618  Bamberger  avenue- 
all  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Principal  office,  3664  Gravois  avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  To  deal  in  automobile  supplies,  solid, 
pneumatic,  and  cushion  tires,  and  do  automobile  and  truck  re- 
pairing. 

Great   Lakes   Rubber    Co.,    April     18     (Wisconsin),   $100,000. 

D.  C.  Barbee,  C.  J.  Zaiser  and  H.  O.  Wolfe.  Principal  office, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  To  manufacture  rubber  goods  of  all 
descriptions. 

Gudgell's  Rubber  Hub  Co.,  The,  August  17  (Illinois),  $140,000. 
L.  Gudgell,  L.  Paridor  and  H.  Hankins.  To  manufacture  and 
deal  in  "Gudgell's  Rubber  Hub." 

Hercules  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  11  (Ontario,  Canada), 
$150,000.  J.  A.  Campbell,  A.  Brown,  H.  W.  Dawson,  J.  Mc- 
Murchy,  T.  Thauburn.  Principal  office.  Main  street,  Bramp- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds 
of  rubber  goods. 

Iowa   National   Rubber   Co.,   August   17    (Delaware),   $50,000. 

E.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  Jauss,  M.  C.  Miller— all  of  Harrisburg.  Penn- 
sylvania. Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Registration  Trust  Co., 
900  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  buy,  sell  and 
deal  in  crude  or  manufactured  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

J.  &  D.  Tire  Co.  of  New  York,  September  6  (New  York), 
$50^000.  F.  McAllister,  T.  G.  Patterson,  both  of  1761  Broad- 
way, W.  J.  McAllister,  165  Broadway— all  of  New  York  City 
To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Krebs  Mining  Co.,  June  15  (Delaware),  $100,000.  H.  J. 
Krebs,  A.  S.  Krebs,  both  of  Wilmington,  H.  V.  Berg,  New- 
port—all of  Delaware.  To  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  mines,  mining  rights,  and  mineral  lands  and  to  develop 
the  same. 

Maryland  National  Rubber  Co.,  August  17  (Delaware). 
$50,000.  E.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  jauss,  M.  C.  Miller— all  of  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Registration 
Trust  Co.,  900  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  buy, 
sell,  and  deal  in  crude  or  manufactured  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 
Morris  Tire  Machinery  Co.,  The,  August  6  (California), 
$57,600.  E.  H.  Furman,  Grant  Road,  Mountain  View;  E. 
We'ngler,  3736  20th  street,  San  Francisco ;  H.  Laughlin,  5028 
Webster  street,  Oakland— all  in  California.  Principal  office,  Los 
Angeles,  California.    To  deal  in  rubber  goods. 

New  York  National  Rubber  Co.,  August  17  (Delaware), 
$50,000.  E.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  Jauss,  M.  C.  Miller— all  of  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Registration 
Trust  Co.,  900  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  buy, 
sell,  and  deal  in  crude  or  manufactured  rubber,  gutta  percha.  etc. 
Ohio  National  Rubber  Co.,  August  17  (Delaware).  $50,000. 
E.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  Jauss,  M.  C.  Miller— all  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Registration  Trust  Co., 
900  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  buy.  sell,  and 
deal  in  crude  or  manufactured  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

Pan-American   Rubber    Co.    of    New    Jersey,    The,    August   23 


(New  Jersey),  $20,000.  F.  Christmann,  A.  F.  Bottcher,  F. 
Coelln— all  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  91  Pros- 
pect street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  agent  in  charge,  F.  Christ- 
mann. To  make,  purchase,  and  sell  rubber  goods  and  all  goods 
of  which  rubber  is  a  component  part. 

Pennsylvania  National  Rubber  Co.,  September  17  (Delaware), 
$50,000.  E.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  Jauss,  M.  C.  Miller— all  of  Ilarris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Registration 
Trust  Co.,  900  Market  street.  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  buy, 
sell  and  deal  in  crude  or  manufactured  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

Pyramid  Manufacturing  Co.,  August  21  (Maine),  $100,000. 
M.  F.  Hearin,  R.  W.  Farris,  C.  L.  Andrews— all  of  Augusta, 
Maine.  To  deal  in  waterproofing  materials  and  other  kinds  of 
merchandise. 

Roamer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  .\krnn.  Inc.,  The,  August  29 
(New  York),  $40,000.  G.  E.  Rohmer,  726  Ocean  avenue, 
Brooklyn;  A.  D.  Paillot,  157  Queens  building,  Woodside;  W.  F. 
Timme,  593  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City— all  in  New 
York.    To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Rubber  Products  &  Supply  Co..  August  10  (Kansas),  $10,000. 
W.  G.  Barbour,  B.  A.  Helfrick,  P.  Deam,  E.  Blake,  F.  Purnell 
and  F.  C.  Dymock— all  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Principal  office, 
Wichita,  Kansas.  To  transact  a  general  mercantile,  jobbing  and 
manufacturing  business  in  rubber  goods,  automobile  tires,  tubes 
and  accessories. 

Tillinghast  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  B.  C,  .■\ugust  23  (Pennsylvania), 
$75,000.  L.  W.  Tillinghast,  A.  W.  Tillinghast,  J.  K.  Carr,  J'.  H. 
Beith,  C.  Hess,  Jr.,  and  R.  F.  Crippen.  Principal  office,  236 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture  tires 
and  tubes,  rubber  clothing  and  footwear,  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  and  toys. 

West  Virginia  National  Rubber  Co.,  August  17  (Delaware), 
$50,000.  E.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.  Jauss,  M.  C.  Miller— all  of  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Principal  office  with  the  Delaware  Regis- 
tration Trust  Co.,  900  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To  buy,  produce,  sell,  trade  and  deal  in  any  and  all  kinds  of 
crude  and  manufactured  rubber,  etc. 

Wheel  and  Rim  Works  Corp.,  August  30  (Delaware),  $600,000. 
S.  B.  Howard,  G.  V.  Reilly,  A.  W.  Britton— all  of  28  Nassau 
street.  New  York  City.  Principal  office  with  the  United  States 
Corp.  Co.,  311  South  State  street,  Dover,  Delaware.  To  man- 
ufacture and  deal  in  automatic  signal  horns,  carpet  sweepers, 
aeroplanes,  tractors,  automobiles,  etc. 

Zwebell  Brothers  Co.,  July  23  (Wisconsin),  $15,000.  H.  A., 
.A.  B.  and  A.  R.  Zwebell.  Principal  office,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. To  manufacture  a  machine  to  repair  automobile  tires, 
known  as  the  Zwebell  retreading  machine,  and  molds. 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  BATAVIA  AND   SIMPLEX  RUBBER  COS. 

A  notice  to  creditors  of  The  Batavia  Rubber  Co.  and  The 
Simplex  Rubber  Co.  of  .America.  Inc.,  Batavia,  New  York, 
which  some  time  ago  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  states 
that  in  order  to  be  considered,  all  claimants  must  file  duly 
verified  claims  against  either  or  both  of  these  concerns  on  or 
before  October  7,  1918,  with  Maxwell  H.  Bochow,  receiver, 
at  the  office  of  his  solicitors.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  32 
Liberty  street.   New   York   City. 

RUBBER  CHEMIST  WINS  PROMOTION. 
The  recent  promotion  of  Charles  P.  Flora  to  the  position  of 
state  superintendent  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  East  Watertown. 
Massachusetts,  is  his  reward  for  intensive  application  along 
one  unbroken  line  of  endeavor  for  over  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Flora  began  his  career  with  this  concern  as  a  chemist  in  1905, 
later  being  appointed  master  of  refining.  In  1912  he  became 
master  of  reclaiming  and  has  also  held  the  position  of  chemical 
engineer  of  the  concern.  He  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  enjoys 
great  popularity  throughout  the  Hnnd   organization. 
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Clarence  J.  Weixi 


CLARENCE  J.  WELCH. 

jDECAUSE  of  the  announcement  that  Clarence  J.  Welch,  mana- 
"-^  ger  of  the  motor-truck  tire  department  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  sales 
manager,  that  gen- 
tleman is  receiving 
the  congratulations 
'jf  his  host  of 
friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Tlie  promotion  is 
fully  earned  and 
deserved,  for  Mr. 
Welch  has  had  a 
practical  and  com- 
mercial experience 
e.x.tending  over  a 
decade  with  the 
company  and  its 
predecessors. 

Born  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, 
in  1887,  he  was 
educated  in  the 
public  schools  of 
that  city,  the  Le 
F  e  V  r  e  Institute, 
and  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 
Indiana,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  in  1905.  After  some  time  with  a  regalia 
manufacturing  concern,  and  four  months  in  a  piano  factory, 
he  went  to  Detroit  as  salesman  for  the  Cable  Piano  Co.  This, 
however,  not  suiting  him,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Morgan 
&  Wright,  September  1,  1907,  and  spent  a  year  in  the  fac- 
tory, another  in  the  sales  department,  learning  the  tire  busi- 
ness from  the  bottom.  In  1909  he  was  made  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  bicycle  and  motorcycle  departments  of  that  com- 
pany, and  when  the  concern  was  made  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.  in  1911.  he  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  as 
assistant  to  J.  C.  Weston,  who,  as  central  district  manager 
for  the  new  company,  was  in  charge  of  its  business  in  twenty- 
two  central  states.  At  that  time  Mr.  Welch  had  charge  of 
the  bicycle,  motorcycle  and  truck  tire  sales.  He  made  such 
phenomenal  sales  records  in  these  departments  that  in  1913  he 
was  transferred  to  the  general  offices  of  the  company  in  New 
York  City  and  given  general  charge  of  the  motor-truck  tire  de- 
partment. His  success  in  that  field  has  led  to  his  recent  promo- 
tion. His  new  position  opens  up  a  much  wider  field  of  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity. 

Mr.  Welch  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers, The  Motor  Truck  Club  of  America,  and  the  Wykagyl 
Country  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  in  which  suburb  of 
New  York  City  he  has  his  residence. 

STERLING  TIRE  CORP.  BRANCH  MANAGERS. 
The  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounces the  following  appointments:  W.  C.  Clark,  formerly 
connected  with  the  company's  branch  at  Rochester,  New- 
York,  now  manager  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  succeeding 
W.  M.  Cowles  who  has  resigned  because  of  poor  health; 
George  Buckridge  now  manager  of  the  company's  sales 
branch  at  Albany,  New  York;  Howard  Lacey,  formerly  de- 
tailed on  special  sales  work  in  New  York,  now  manager  of 
the  company's  branch  at  Hartford,  Connecticut;  J.  P.  Stiles, 
formerly  a  salesman  at  the  company's  branch  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  now  manager  of  its  branch  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


PURCHASING  AGENTS  ADOPT  A  STANDARD  CATALOG  SIZE. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  acting  on  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  twenty-four  associations,  representing 
various  industries,  professions  and  trades,  urges  that  all  catalogs 
meant  for  purchasing  agents  be  made  7^  by  10^^  inches,  or,  in 
Ihe  case  of  small  booklets  of  the  half  sizes,  if  saddle  stitched, 
one-half  this  size  so  that  they  will  open  up  to  the  full  size  for 
filing. 

Not  only  will  this  standardization  facilitate  buying,  because 
catalogs  can  be  filed  according  to  classes  of  material  rather  than 
size,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  result  in  saving  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  the  printing  business  and  will  release  for 
other  work  30,000  employes  formerly  employed  on  hand-fed 
i;resses. 


DRIVER-HARRIS   IN   CANADA. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has  incor- 
porated in  Canada  as  the  Canadian  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Limited, 
at  Walkerville,  Ontario,  the  date  of  incorporation  being  June 
6,  1918.  At  present  it  will  manufacture  nichrome  castings  and 
does  not  contemplate  the  making  of  rubber-insulated  wire.  The 
officers  are :  Frank  L.  Driver,  president ;  Arlington  Bensel,  first 
vice-president;  Leon  O.  Hart,  second  vice-president;  Leroy  Ed- 
wards, secretary  and  treasurer. 


RUBBER   MANUFACTURERS   RED    CROSS   AUXILIARY. 

Managers  of  the  various  rubber  companies  represented  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  by  wholesale  factory  branches  recently 
had  a  dinner  at  the  Gardner  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
formation  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  local  JRed  Cross,  to  be  known 
as  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  and  com- 
posed of  the  various  branch  employes  numbering  about  fifty. 
Arrangements  for  such  an  organization  are  now  being  completed. 
Those  present  at  the  dinner  were :  C.  J.  Burns,  Ajax  Rubber  Co., 
Inc. ;  A.  T.  Severs,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  R.  M.  Hakins, 
ber  Co. ;  C.  A.  Moshier,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  J.  P. 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. ;  C.  A.  Williams,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
Chambers,  Marshall-Racine  Rubber  Co.;  and  D.  B.  Murdock, 
United  States  Tire  Co. 

RUBBER    COMPANY    TRUCKS    HELPING    THE    RAILROADS. 

Completion  of  a  census  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio,  of  the  volume  of  motor  truck  transport  on  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  highway  discloses  the  dramatic  story  that  the  relief  to 
the  railroad  lines  between  these  important  centers  is  1170  per 
cent  over  nine  months  previous.  In  car  figures,  this  means 
that  this  40-mile  highway  is  giving  885  freight  cars  a  week  to 
other  communities  for  more  vital  tonnage.  If  only  an  average 
of  600  car-releases  a  week  is  maintained  for  twelve  months, 
this  busy  roadway  will  have  saved  for  the  nation  31,200  freight 
cars. 

These  statistics  tell  more  vividly  than  all  phrases  how  poten- 
tial is  the  aid  being  given  the  hard-pressed  railroad  systems  of 
the  country.  They  reveal  likewise  the  tremendous  strides  made 
in  a  trasportation  industry  that  may  in  time  rival  the  railroads. 
Indeed,  the  Goodrich  company  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  whereby  the  region  of  which  Cleveland 
forms  the  center,  extending  to  Toledo  on  one  hand  and  Buffalo 
on  the  other,  will  be  traversed  by  motor  trucks,  making  it 
possible  to  move  thousands  of  tons  of  short-haul  freight  which 
has  heretofore  been  handled  by  the  railroads.  Return-load 
bureaus  are  to  be  formed  with  the  idea  that  every  machine  will 
be  loaded  to  capacity  both  coming  and  going.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  all  the  comparatively  short-haul  and  less-than- 
carload  shipments  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  entirely 
taken  off  the  railroads  if  similar  arrangements  are  effected  by 
progressive  firms  in  various  industrial  sections. 
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Frank  Cazenove  Jones 


A   PIONEER   MANUFACTURER. 

I  RANK  CAZENOVE  JONES,  who  died  on  September  20, 

1918,  at  his  home,  80  Park  avenue.  New  York,  was  for  many 

years  connected  with  rubber  manufacture  in  an   important 

He    was   born    in    Washington,    District   of    Cohnnbia,    in 

1857.      Graduating 

from  Georgetown 
University,  he  took 
an  engineer  ing 
course  in  Steven's 
Institute.  After  a 
year  of  travel  he 
became  interested 
in  the  rubber  bus- 
iness, and  associ- 
ated himself  with 
the  New  York 
Belting  and  Pack- 
ing Company,  and 
in  time  became 
general  superin- 
tendent. In  1893 
he,  w-ith  Arthur 
F.  Townsend  and 
George  Woffenden 
formed  the  Man- 
hattan Rubber 
M  a  n  u  f  a  cturing 
Company,  with 
Mr.  Jones,  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Townsend,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Wof- 
fenden, superintendent.  Ten  years  later,  suffering  from 
nervous  breakdown,  Mr.  Jones  disposed  of  his  holdings,  re- 
signed as  president  of  fhe  Manhattan,  and  went  away  for  a 
rest.  His  health  restored,  he  again  took  up  business.  He 
became  active  in  the  Okonite  company,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  also  interested  in 
certain  rubber  planting  prospects,  was  president  of  Cera  Com- 
pany and  a  director  in  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Company. 
Mr.  Jones  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  John  Paul  Jones,  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  He  was  also  a  grandson  of  Commodore 
Jacob  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  captured  with  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  was  held  a  prisoner  there 
for  twenty  months,  and  afterward  commanded  the  IVnsp.  which 
defeated  the  British  sloop  Frolic  in  the  War  of   1812. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  vahie  of 
engineering  and  of  chemistry  in  rubber  manufacture.  A  man 
of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  his  frail  body  could  not  keep 
pace  with  his  eager  spirit.  He  leaves  many  warm  friends,  and 
no  enemies. 


PRESIDENT    OF  BRECK   RUBBER   CO. 

James  H.  Breck.  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Breck  Rubber 
Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Long- 
meadow  on  August  2,  1918,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  had  been  in 
the  rubber  business  for  38  years  and  was  well  known  in  Spring- 
field business  circles. 

Mr.  Breck  was  born  in  Wethersfield.  \'ermont.  but  Hved  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Springfield.  He  was  married  January 
15,  1899.  and  is  survived  by  his  widow ;  a  son,  Robert  GifTord ; 
two  brothers,  Charles  G.  and  Martin  D.,  both  of  Springfield ;  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kempton.  of  Longmeadow,  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Paddock,  of  Lynn. 


.\Ir.  I'.rcik  ua-  fond  of  outdotir  sports  and  hshnig  and  was  a 
member  of  and  an  active  worker  in  the  local  lodge  of  the  .Ancient 
Order  ni 


Workmen. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  BELTING  SALESMAN. 

James  F.  Holt,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  salesman  for 
the  Boston  Belting  Corp.,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  sister  at 
SpoflFord,  New  Hampshire,   September  4,  aged  70  years. 

Mr.  Holt  was  born  in  Spof?ord,  then  known  as  Chesterfield 
Factory,  June  13,  1847,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
also  taking  a  course  at  Comer's  Commercial  College  in  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  He  enlisted  and  served  the  last  year  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  18th  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  taking  part  in 
several  important  engagements,  and  was  at  one  time  a  dispatch 
carrier.  After  being  mustered  out,  he  learned  the  machinist's 
trade  at  SpofTord,  later  working  on  shoe  machinery  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  His  first  connection  with  the  rubber  business 
was  as  traveling  salesman  for  the  Hall  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 
covering  New  England,  New  York  and  some  western  states. 
Later  he  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co..  and 
for  the  last  26  years  had  been  associated  with  the  Boston  Belt- 
ing Corp.,  covering  the  paper-mill  trade  in  New  England,  as 
well  as  some  other  sections  of  this  country  and  Canada.  His 
practical  mechanical  experience  proved  of  great  value  in  intro- 
ducing rubber-covered  rolls  in  paper  mills,  and  he  was  success- 
ful in  devising  and  adapting  other  kinds  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods  for  use  in  the  paper  industry. 

Mr.  Holt  was  twice  married.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter 
and  grandson.  He  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and 
a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Maine  Quarter  Century  .Association  and 
the  Salem  Masonic  Club. 

Mr.  Holt  was  a  typical  New  England  product,  an  old-fash- 
ioned, friendly,  traveling  salesman,  a  type  becoming  exceedingly 
rare.  A  Yankee  of  Yankees,  he  was  known  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  his  territory,  and  held  in  the  highest  regard. 
Always  at  home,  in  the  office  of  the  big  mill  owner,  or  in  the 
country  store,  he  swapped  stories,  cracked  jokes  and  held  his 
customers  by  his  geniality,  fairness,  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  his  wares. 

During  his  illness,  he  received  scores  of  letters  from  his 
friends  and  customers,  and  he  delighted  to  talk  of  his  friends 
and  hi.5  work  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

A  VETERAN  RUBBER  SALESMAN. 
Watkin  \\'.  Griffiths  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in 
Utica,  New  York,  on  September  15.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  in  1875  as  general  salesman,  and 
was  identified  with  the  company  until  his  death,  although  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  he  was  not  active  in  business  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  old  order 
of  rubber  salesmen  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

A  MAN  OF  LARGE  AND  VARIED  INTERESTS. 

Charles  Minot  Weld,  president  of  the  O'Bannon  Corp.,  manu- 
facturer of  carriage  cloths  and  coated  fabrics,  died  August  27 
at  his  home  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  as  the  result  of  a  shock. 
He  had  been   in  poor  health   for  some  months. 

Mr.  Weld  was  born  in  Boston  on  October  2,  1858.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University  with  the  class  of  1880,  after 
which  he  entered  a  business  career  and  in  a  very  short  time 
was  identified  with  numerous  corporations,  banks  and  other  in- 
terests. For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  dry  goods 
commission  house  of  Amorv.  Browne  &•  Co..  Boston. 
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He  became  director  and  was  elected  president  of  the  O'Bannon 
Corp.  about  four  years  ago,  but  could  give  but  little  of  his  time 
TO  that  concern,  being  on  the  directorates  of  twenty  or  thirty 
prominent  organizations,  including  insurance,  banking,  railroad, 
textile,  and  public  service  corporations. 

Mr.  Weld  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset,  Harvard,  and  Ex- 
change clubs,  of  Boston,  and  the  Country  Club  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons,  and 
three  daughters. 


A  FIRE  HOSE  SYMPOSIUM. 
Such  well-known  hose  experts  as  W.  T.  Cole,  president,  Fabric 
Fire  Hose  Co. ;  E.  G.  Kimmick,  experimental  department,  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  C.  W.  Hardin,  manager  of 
mechanical  sales,  Tlie  Republic  Rubber  Co. ;  S.  A.  Coombs,  as- 
sistant general  manager.  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.; 
J.  M.  Miller,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. ;  E.  Downs,  chief 
chemist.  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  and  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. ;  and 
others  reply  in  a  very  interesting  manner  to  certain  questions 
in  "Fire  and  Water  Engineering."  In  a  letter  to  our  contempo- 
rary an  inquirer  refers  to  the  fact  that  some  cities,  in  their 
specifications  for  ZYz-'mch  double-jacket  rubber-lined  cotton  fire 
hose,  allow  not  more  than  two  revolutions  at  400  pounds  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  and  a  maximum  increase  in  external  diam- 
eter of  1/16  inch.  He  asks  what  the  significance  of  exceeding 
one  or  more  of  these  requirements  would  be  and  whether  it 
would  matter  if  the  hose  had  a  cemented  or  a  loose  inner  tube. 
The  replies  point  out  that  undue  elongation  of  the  hose  means 
that  the  jacket  is  woven  with  a  loose  warp,  or  that  the  fillers 
are  spread  too  far  apart.  Stress  is  also  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
using  a  middling  grade  of  yarn,  as  Sea  Island  cotton  or  grades 
approximating  it  would  be  too  elastic.  Various  serious  evils 
of  elongation  are  pointed  out.  For  instance,  if  a  fireman  is  at 
the  top  of  a  ladder  with  a  500-foot  line  of  hose  under  a  working 
pressure  of  125  to  150  pounds  and  each  50-foot  section  stretches 
only  30  inches,  a  total  of  300  inches,  and  the  water  is  suddenly 
shut  off,  or  a  length  of  hose  bursts  somewhere  back  in  the  line, 
the  nozzle  will  immediately  be  snapped  back  300  inches,  which 
is  liable  to  pull  the  fireman  off  the  ladder  or  pull  down  the 
whole  ladder.  Or  again,  when  a  fireman  gets  into  a  position  on  a 
roof  where  it  is  difficult  to  stand,  when  the  water  is  turned  on, 
if  the  hose  pushes  forward,  it  might  push  the  man  off  the  roof. 
With  regard  to  twisting,  as  a  double  jacket  hose  is  composed 
of  two  single  jackets,  the  filling  threads  must  run  in  opposite 
directions  to  each  other;  then,  if  the  two  jackets  conform  per- 
fectly, there  will  be  little  or  no  twist.  The  objection  to  twisting 
is  based  on  the  probability  of  the  couplings  being  loosened  if 
the  twist  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  Besides  which,  if  hose 
stretches  excessively,  the  stretch  will  be  "taken  up"  in  snakes 
in  the  line,  the  water  will  not  travel  straight  to  the  fire,  it  will 
be  retarded  by  friction,  and  the  pressure  will  be  reduced.  Re- 
garding the  difference  between  a  cemented  or  a  loose  inner  tube, 
it  seems  that  the  adhesion  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  service 
of  the  hose.  And  yet,  if  the  tube  were  cemented  to  the  inner 
jacket  for  part  of  the  surface,  it  might  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  a  loose  section  of  tubing  being  crowded  to  the  discharge 
end  of  the  hose  while  under  pressure. 


FIRMS  JOIN  TO  EXPAND   FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  grace  of  the  recently  enacted  Webb-Pomerene  law,  permit- 
ting American  manufacturers  to  join  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  foreign  trade,  a  combination  of  forty-four  important 
establishments,  styled  the  Allied  Industries  Corp.,  with  offices  at 
151  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  has  been  formed  to  introduce 
American  goods  abroad  and  promote  trade  with  the  seventy  for- 
eign markets  of  the  world  now  open  for  immediate  and  system- 
atic development.     Over  $100,000,000  in  domestic  annual  sales  is 


represented  in  the  merger,  of  which  Alfred  I.  duPont,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  is  chairman,  and  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
French-American  Constructive  Corp. 

The  Allied  Industries  Corp.  will  represent  responsible  manu- 
facturers and  sell  their  goods  under  their  own  trade  marks  at  a 
selling  commission  based  on  the  amount  of  goods  sold  and 
shipped,  plus  a  bonus  on  a  guaranteed  minimum  sale.  For  the 
first  group  of  manufacturers  there  will  be  no  advance  selling 
charges  or  fee.  The  corporation  is  financed  to  take  the  initial 
risk  and  burden  of  expense,  enabling  it  to  extend  credits  to  re- 
sponsible foreign  buyers  when  necessary  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  immediate  cash  payments  for  its  Ameri^-an  clients  at  a 
fractional  discount. 

Representatives  will  be  located  in  the  various  foreign  markets 
and  permanent  expositions  will  show  American  products  in  New 
York,  London,  Paris  and  other  trade  centers  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  buyers.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  658  firms,  and 
the  firms  so  far  allied  with  the  corporation  include  makers  of 
rubber  articles  and  toys,  textile  goods,  chemicals,  etc.  It  is  stated 
that  an  important  business  in  rubber  products  will  he  done. 


RAINCOAT   MEN  TO  GET  A  BILL  OF  PARTICULARS. 

The  raincoat  manufacturers  indicted  under  the  Sabotage  .^ct 
have  made  the  first  move  in  their  defense,  resulting  in  an  order 
issued  by  Judge  J.  C.  Hutcheson  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Federal  Court,  directing  the  Government  to 
furnish  the  defendants  with  a  bill  of  particulars  concerning 
the  alleged  imperfections  in  the  garments  supplied  by  them. 
The  manufacturers  contend  that  the  raincoats  were  made  ac- 
cording to  specifications  and  that  after  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  their  responsibility  as  manufacturers  ceased. 


FIRST  RAINCOAT  FRAUD  CASE  TRIAL  BEGINS. 
The  trial  of  the  first  of  the  raincoat  fraud  cases  was  opened 
before  Judge  E.  J.  Hutcheson  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  New  York,  on  September  17. 
In  this  first  case  there  are  three  defendants.  Captain  Aubrey  W. 
Vaughan,  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office,  Felix  Gould, 
a  promoter,  and  David  L.  Podell,  a  lawyer.  More  than  a  score 
of  men  are  involved  and  will  be  tried  separately.  Captain 
Vaughan  has  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  bribery  and  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  as  a  witness  for  the  Government.  It  is  alleged, 
among  other  things,  that  the  H.  Rosenfeld  Raincoat  Co.  was 
incorporated  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  true 
nature  of  the  transactions  to  be  carried  out. 


INCREASED    PRODUCTION  OF  GILSONITE  AND   OZOKERITE. 

The  native  bitumen,  including  gilsonite,  elaterito  and  ozokerite, 
marketed  from  mines  and  quarries  in  the  United  States  in  1917 
was  80,904  short  tons,  a  loss  of  17,573  tons,  or  18  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  1916.  The  market  value  of  the  output  in  1917  w»» 
$735,924,  a  loss  of  $187,357,  or  20  per  cent,  compared  with  1916. 

The  production  of  gilsonite  and  ozokerite  was  increased  con- 
siderably in  1917,  but  the  gain  credited  to  these  varieties  wa« 
insufficient  to  offset  the  loss  in  the  production  of  elaterite  and 
other  products. 


MAGNESITE. 
Magnesium  carbonate  and  the  light  and  heavy  calcined  mag- 
nesia used  in  the  rubber  trade  are  derived  from  the  mineral  mag- 
nesite,  of  which  extensive  deposits  are  found  in  the  state  of  Cal- 
fornia  and  Washington.  These  sources  of  magnesite  render  the 
United  States  independent  of  oversea  sources  and  the  domestic 
supply  is  much  more  free  from  lime  than  Canadian  magnesite, 
which  comes  from  Grenville,  Quebec.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  estimates  that  the  domestic  production  for  the 
entire  year  1918  may  be  about  225,000  tons  as  against  316,000 
tons  in  1917. 
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Scientific   Inspection   of  Raincoats  in  Shops   Manufacturing  on 

Section   Basis. 


By  11.  Thort'e  KcssU 


THE   solution   of   every   problem   in    manufacturing   depends 
largely  on  proper  planning. 
The  careful   and   systematic   inspection   of  raincoats   re- 
quires the  same  "tactics"  one  would  apply  to  other  commodities. 

To  maintain  a  standard  of  quality  at  a  time  when  production 
standards  are  being  revised  from  day  to  day,  and  if  the  added 
production  is  to  be  made  with  apprentice  help,  it  demands  a 
close   and  constant  adherence  to   instructions. 

Before  a  new  piecework  price  can  be  scientifically  set,  one 
must  make  a  careful  study  of  both  the  time  element  and  neces- 
sary  motions. 

When  this  company  made  its  first  deliveries  of  slickers  (now 
called  raincoats)  to  the  United  States  Government,  only  one 
examination  was  made  of  the  garment.  If  all  the  garments 
were  made  by  competent  employes  this  method  properly  super- 
vised would  be  sufficient.  However,  the  majority  of  garments 
are  being  sewed,  cemented  and  finished  by  workers  who  but 
recently  have  become  acquainted  with  this  trade.  Final  exam- 
ining alone  does  not  prevent  the  poorly  stitched  or  cemented 
seam. 

For   the   reason   just   outlined,   we   introduced   into   our   shops 
sectional  inspection  with  decided  success.     To  make  the  method 
clear,  we  refer  to  the  various  inspections  as  sectional  inspection, 
departmental   inspection,   and   final   inspection. 
SECTIONAL   INSPECTION. 

In  each  division  is  an  inspector  whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that 
those  parts  of  the  garment  sewed  or  cemented  in  that  section 
are  all  in  accordance  with  government  specifications  both  as  to 
■measurement  and  quality.  Records  are  kept  in  each  shop  which 
indicate  the  clock  number  of  employe  working  on  every  part  of 
the  garment.  The  inspectors  are  responsible  to  the  management 
—not  the  shop  manager  or  foreman  of  the  section.  In  case 
the  work  of  any  employe  is  not  up  to  standard,  the  inspector  is 
instructed  to  call  the  section  foreman's  attention  to  the  un- 
satisfactory work.  If  the  work  complained  of  is  not  remedied 
at  once,  the  inspector's  duty  is  to  report  the  matter  to  the  shop 
manager.  The  poor  work  Ts  then  reported  directly  to  the  gen- 
eral manager,  providing  the  shop  manager  does  not  improve  the 
work. 

DEPARTMENTAL  INSPECTION. 

In  each  shop  there  are  a  number  of  departmental  inspectors 
who  look  over  the  garment  for  either  poor  cementing  or  un- 
satisfactory sewing.  Each  inspector  examines  the  coat  only 
for  defects  in  the  department  he  represents.  This  means  that 
each  garment  is  handled  by  two  different  departmental  inspec- 
tors. 

While  this  is  a  duplication  of  work  in  handling  the  garment, 
it  has  secured  better  results  and  will  be  continued  until  the 
working  force  is  thoroughly  competent.  A  thoroughly  compe- 
tent force  would  mean  that  gross  rejections  should  not  exceed 
six  per  cent. 

FINAL  INSPECTION. 

The   final   inspection   is   guided  by  the   following   instructions : 

EXAMINERS'   INSTRUCTIONS. 

GOVEJNMFNT     RAINCOAT.         (.SPECIFICATION     No.      1317.) 


ripht  and  left  sleeve 
Bottom  Vj  inch  D. 
Strapping  top  sleeve 
Cementing  under  sle 


3.  Shoulder  tabs: 

a.  Two  inches  at  shoulder  seam. 

b.  Tapers  to  IH  inches  at  top. 

c.  Top   54   inch  from  stand. 

4.  Collar: 

a.  Top — 4   inches   wide. 

b.  Cementing;    special    attention. 

c.  Tabs  securely   tacked. 

d.  Test  buttons. 

c.     Turn   top  collar — note  undercollar  stitching. 

f.  Stitchilig   undercollar   at   corners. 

g.  Test  hanger. 

5.  Yoke: 

a.  12]/i   inches  deep  from  bottom  stand. 

b.  Bottom  yi  inch  D.  S. — raw  edge. 

c.  Stitching   at   bottom. 

6.  Eyelets:     (4)    Left. 

7.  Side    seam — cementing — right. 

8.  Pocket:     Left, 

a.  Opening   7'/,    inches. 

b.  Inside  stitching,  13H  inches  by  SH  inches. 

c.  Three  rows  stitchitig,  3/16  inch   apart, 

d.  Test  tacking  top  and  bottom. 

9.  Clasp:     Right. 

10.  Bottom: 

a.  Hemmed   'A  inch  D.  S. 

b.  Stitching  at  corners  and  across  bottom. 

11.  Left    facing: 

a.  Fly,  29  inches  long,  4  inches  at  second  take-up, 

b.  Stitching  of  fly. 

c.  Take-ups  securely  riveted. 

d.  Bottom  of  fly  tacked. 

12.  Pocket:     right   same   as    No.    8. 

13.  Eyelets:     (4)    right. 

14.  Side   team  cementing  right. 

15.  Turn    coat    inside   out. 

16.  Right    facing: 

a.  Compare    length. 

b.  Clasps  and  take-ups  even. 

d.     Button   even   with   button-hole,   8   inches   from  bottom. 

17.  Strapping: 

a.  Width    1%    inches. 

b.  Shoulder    seam. 

c.  Armhole. 

e.'     Pocket 

f.  Ventilation. 

g.  Side    seam. 

Test  all  jfra/>/'iMS. 

18.  Contractors'   stamp — must  be  distinct. 

19.  Turn  coat— see  No.    17. 

20.  Test  caps  on  take-ups. 

21.  Put  your  number  under  yoke. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  examining  a  garment.  In  connection  with  our  study, 
we  asked  a  score  of  examiners  to  show  us  their  methods  of 
handling  a  garment.  A  careful  comparison  of  our  notes  indi- 
cated that  no  two  men  handled  the  coat  alike. 

Our  next  step  was  to  conduct  a  written  examination  to  learn 
which  parts  of  the  garment  were  overlooked. 

For  several  months,  each  final  inspector  has  handled  the  coat 
in  the  order  outlined  in  the  instructions.  Each  week  all  inspec- 
tors are  called  together  and  a  report  is  read  giving  the  total 
number  of  rejects  received  from  the  quartermaster  during  the 
previous  week,  the  percentage,  the  reasons  for  their  return,  and 
the  number  of  rejected  garments  examined  by  each  inspector. 

After  reading  the  weekly  report,  the  accumulated  totals  are 
read  and  the  standing  of  each  inspector  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  is  determined. 

.\  minimum  rate  is  paid  all  examiners ;  promotion  and  in- 
crease in  pay  is  entirely  determined  from  their  record  as  shown 
by  rejection   reports  by  inspectors. 

After  a  shipment  of  rejections  is  received  and  the  count  is 
verified,  the  following  information  is  secured:  number  of  coats 
rejected  by  reason ;  number  of  coats  rejected  by  shops  and 
reason;    number   of   coats    rejected   by   inspectors. 

These  figures  are  posted  to  a  report  with  accumulative  totals 
and  percentages. 

Each    sectional,   divisional,    and    final   inspector   is    shown    re- 
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jected  coats  which  were  originally  passed  by  him.  In  this  way 
each  inspector  can  see  his  own  careless  work. 

The  "display"  of  rejected  coats  is  held  once  each  week  at 
which  time  a  meeting  is  called  to  go  over  tlie  weekly  report  of 
rejects. 

The  report  on  rejects  is  then  handed  over  to  the  chief  in- 
spector whose  sole  duty  is  to  improve  the  work  in  that  section 
of  the  shop  where  the  largest  percentage  of  rejections  has 
occurred. 


RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES. 

'T'HE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
■*  theless  they  arc  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(658.)  A  reader  requests  the  address  of  a  manufacturer  of 
rubber  bulbs. 

(659.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  importers  of 
rubber  goods  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  South  America. 

(660.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  the  latest  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  footwear  such  as  overshoes,  gaiters,  and  boots. 

(661.)  A  reader  requests  information  as  to  where  he  can 
purchase  transfers  for  printing  on  inner  tubes. 

(662.)  A  vulcanizing  concern  requests  the  addresses  of  proof- 
ers  of  cloth. 

(663.)  A  subscriber  asks  for  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  of 
hose-winding  machinery. 

(664.)  An  importing  and  exporting  concern  requests  the 
address  of  a  manufacturer  of  tapping  tools  for  use  on  Hcvea 
trees. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES   FROM   CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  co-operative  offices.  Request 
for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(27,381.)  A  representative  of  a  Dutch  firm  in  the  East  Indies 
and  Singapore,  at  present  in  the  United  States,  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  manifacturers  of  sulphur,  caustic  soda,  rosin,  zinc 
white,  linseed  oil. 

(27,394.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  firm  in  France  for  rub- 
ber  shoes. 


ATHLETIC    MATERIAL    FOR    MEN    AT    TRAINING    CAMPS. 

The  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities announces  that  athletic  material  sufficient  to  supply 
1,750  companies,  or  125  complete  regiments,  has  been  pur- 
chased, an  appropriation  of  $250,000  having  been  obtained  for 
this  purpose. 

The  supplies  include  among  other  items,  3,000  Rugby  footballs, 
7,000  soccer  footballs,  3,500  volley  balls,  and  1,750  medicine  balls. 

As  part  of  the  commission's  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  athletic  equipment  for  the  camps,  it  is  announced 
that  with  the  sura  of  $3,600  obtained  from  the  United  States 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association  the  commission  has  purchased 
and  distributed  2,700  balls  and  many  rackets  and  nets. 


NO  ENEMY  INTEREST  IN  EBERHARD  FABER  RUBBER  CO. 

Tlie  business  of  A.  W.  Faber,  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  that 
was  sold  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  on  September  17 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  the  Eberhard  Faber  Pencil  Co., 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  because  the  records  disclose  no  enemy  in- 
terest in  either  of  the  latter  companies  or  in  the  partnership  of 
Eberhard  Faber,  which  is  the  sales  organization  of  tlie  Eber- 
hard Faber  companies. 


SCRAP    RUBBER    DIVISION,    NATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION    OF   WASTE   MATERIAL  DEALERS. 

TTllE  fall  quarterly  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
*■  Waste  Material  Dealers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  24  and  25, 
at  which  time  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division,  David  Fineberg, 
chairman,  met  and  discussed  matters  of  interest  in  a  "win  the 
war"  spirit  of  conservation,  evident  throughout  the  proceedings. 
The  proposal  was  discussed  to  limit  bales  of  waste  rubber  to 
a  ma.ximum  weight  of  1,500  pounds  as  an  aid  to  handling  at 
docks  and  warehouses  where  labor  is  scarce.  Some  dealers 
make  a  practice  of  putting  up  unwieldy  bales  of  2,500  to  3,000 
pounds.  Mr.  Ralph  Loewenthal  suggested  that  the  question  of 
bale  weight  ought  to  be  studied  experimentally  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  weight  as  regards  economy  of  space,  burlap  and 
labor.     The  meeting,  however,  took  no  action. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Classification  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  in  New  York  the  past  summer  at 
which  the  scrap-rubber  dealers  were  represented  in  protest 
against  the  proposed  requirement  of  tying  bundles  of  scrap  auto- 
mobile tires  in  three  places  with  steel  baling  wire  to  secure 
fourth-class  shipping  rates.  Secretary  Charles  M.  Haskins  of 
the  Scrap  Rubber  Dealers  Section,  argued  in  favor  of  permit- 
ting optional  use  of  one-quarter-inch  diameter  rope,  wrapped 
twice  and  tied  in  three  places  on  the  bundles.  Photographs 
were  exhibited  illustrating  the  use  of  both  wire  and  rope  ties 
and  report  made  of  a  practical  test  by  shipment  of  sample  rope- 
tied  bundles  which  arrived  at  destination  in  perfectly  secure 
condition.  The  "density"  of  such  a  bale  measuring  34  inches 
diameter  by  18  inches  thick  is  13J4  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
occupied.  The  committee  proposed  that  rope-tied  bundles 
should  bear  third-class  rate,  and  has  taken  under  advisement 
the  proposed  optional  Use  of  rope  or  wire  ties  at  fourth-class 
rate. 

The  scrap-rubber  dealers  welcome  the  recent  appointment  of 
two  of  their  number,  Messrs.  Ralph  M.  Loewenthal  and  Her- 
man Muehlstein,  on  a  joint  arbitration  committee  with  the 
rubber  reclaimers  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  over 
questions  of  acceptance  of  deliveries,  etc. 


NEW    OFFICERS    OF    INTERNATIONAL    STAMP 
MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

.\t  the  annual  convention  of  the  International  Stamp  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  R.  F.  Hershey, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  president:  Charles  L.  Saflord, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  first  vice-president:  Thomas  Wright,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  second  vice-president;  Bert  A.  Stewart,  Pliila- 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  third  vice-president;  E.  Q.  Cannon, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  fourth  vice-president;  A.  Woodruff, 
Auburn,  New  York,  treasurer;  F.  A.  Rees,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
secretary;  auditors — J.  P.  Soloman,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Stan. 
Bevan,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  A.  S.  Adams,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; directors — William  Jenkins,  chairman,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  George  Westbrook,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  G. 
Fred  Hiss,  Columbus,  Ohio;  M.  L.  Willard,  Chicago,  Illinoii, 
and   B.   Cairns,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada. 


SALE  OF  A.  W.  FABER  NOT  APPROVED. 

The  plant  of  A.  W.  Faber,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  maker  of 
stationers'  rubber  goods,  was  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  September  17,  for  $145,000,  to  Theodore 
Fricdeburg,  30  Church  street,  New  York.  Weldon  Roberts,  of 
the  Weldon  Roberts  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  the 
only  other  bidder.  The  sale,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the 
advisory  lioard  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  sales  depart- 
ment in  A\'ashington,  which  will  decide  whether  the  property 
will  be  rcadvertised  or  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  it. 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   BOSTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  rubber  manufacturers  of  this  city  and  vicinity  have  been 
handicapped  for  a  Ions  time  by  the  desertion  of  many  of 
their  workers  to  other  industries.  Many  employes,  male  and 
female,  have  found  that  munition  factories  and  other  war-work 
establishments  pay  larger  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  rubber 
workers  have  decreased  materially  in  number.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  new  draft  will  cause  an  even  greater  reduction  of  avail- 
able rubber  workers,  unless  the  men  drafted  are  pronounced 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  Every  day  more  and 
more  women  are  being  taught  to  do  work  which  hitherto  had 
been  considered  men's  exclusively,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
in  many  cases  the  experiments  have  proved  successful.  Just  at 
this  writing,  however,  a  very  serious  additional  shortage  of  help 
is  noted  because  of  the  semi-epidemic  of  "Spanish  Influenza"  or 
old-fashioned  grip,  which  is  decimating  some  of  the  rubber-fac- 
tory forces.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  is  but  temporary, 
and  that  the  presence,  in  most  of  the  factories,  of  medical  ad- 
visers, who  are  instructing  the  help  in  preventive  measures,  will 
soon  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Patriotism  runs  strong  at  the  plant  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
at  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts.  The  working  forces  have  not 
■only  contributed  their  share  in  supporting  the  various  organiza- 
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lion.^,  and  in  buying  Liberty  Bonds,  but  are  also  ably  represented 
:n  the  rank  and  file  "over  there."  The  knitters  and  Red  Cross 
workers  are  busy  at  the  noon  hour  and  after  the  work-day  is 
over.  The  war  gardens  have  been  well  tilled  and  are  now  being 
harvested.  The  Liberty  Chorus  is  the  latest  activity  planned 
along  the  line  of  the  government  suggestion  of  community  sing- 
ing. The  organization  has  a  trained  leader,  and  a  small  portable 
organ  is  used,  the  rehearsals  being  held  at  the  noon  hour.  Thurs- 
days for  the  factory  group,  and  Fridays  for  the  Administration 
Building  group.  Occasionally,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  both 
groups  unite  in  an  open-air  rehearsal.  The  progress  made  is 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  any  community 
sing  which  may  be  held  in  Springfield  or  Chicopee,  the  "Fiskers" 
will  do  tlieir  full  share  in  adding  their  volume  and  harmony. 
♦  *  * 
Speaking  of  war  gardens,  those  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
Factory  No.  2  at  Melrose  are  yielding  well,  showing  that  rubber 
workers  are  excellent  amateur  farmers.  There  are  nearly  200 
such  plots  on  land  contiguous  to  the  big  factory.  Each  of  these 
is  40  feet  square.  The  land  is  furnished  free,  and  is  plowed, 
harrowed  and  fertilized  by  the  company,  which  also  furnished 
the  seeds  at  cost.  The  main  crop  this  year  is  potatoes,  although 
a  large  quantity  of  other  vegetables  was  planted.  In  addition  to 
the  gardens  of  the  employes,  the  company  also  planted  several 
acres  of  potatoes,  and  one  acre  of  corn. 

X.  Lincoln  Greene,  of  the  clothing  division  of  the  United  States 


Ivubbet  Co.,  is  a  busy  man  at  all  times,  but  especially  so  just  now, 
as  he  is  making  frequent  trips  to  Washington  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  clothing  division  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  the  Rubber  Industry,  a  committee  which  includes  every  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  clothing  in  the  country,  if,  as  the  said  com- 
mittee claims,  ihe  term  "manufacturer"  means  a  concern  which 
makes  its  own  cements  and  coats  and  vulcanizes  its  own  fabrics, 
making  up  these  into  clothing.  Those  houses  which  purchase 
their  fabrics  already  vulcanized,  and  their  cement,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  should  be  termed  "makers."  The  distinction 
is  worth  adopting.  At  the  present  writing,  Mr.  Greene  is  in 
Washington  in  conference  regarding  specifications  for  the  new 
coats  to  be  made  for  the  Navy.  These  will  be  double-faced  tex- 
tile with  rubber  between ;  and  the  coats  made  complete  before 
vulcanization,  which  specification  will  confine  the  contracts  to 
"manufacturers,"  none  of  the  "makers"  having  facilities  for  this 
method  of  production. 

The  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  in  the  Charlestown  district  of  this 
city,  finds  that  the  elimination  of  styles  has  worked  advan- 
tageously in  its  lines  of  water  bottles  and  fountain  syringes. 
Whereas  three  years  ago  more  than  40  numbers  were  represented 
in  these  two  items,  to-day  the  company  is  manufacturing  but  two 
numbers  of  each,  in  two  colors,  and  the  result  is  that  in  this 
limited  variety  the  orders  aggregate  far  more  than  their  produc- 
tion of  the  greater  number  of  styles  of  the  former  period.  Like 
all  other  concerns,  the  scarcity  of  help  is  a  problem  difficult  of 
solution,  but  the  steadily  increased  volume  of  output  tends  to 
<liow  that  measures  taken  to  meet  the  difficulty  promise  success. 

The  A.  S.  Brock  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturer  of  hard-rubber 
specialties,  of  this  city,  with  a  factory  in  Lynn,  is  busy  on  gov- 
ernment work,  with  enough  rubber  allotted  to  fill  its  contracts 
with  the  Government,  but  finds  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  to 
fill  its  orders  from  the  regular  trade.  In  this  emergency  it  is 
using  some  of  its  machinery,  usually  employed  on  hard  rubber, 
in  finishing  machine  parts  of  metal.  Like  all  other  manufac- 
turers, the  war  industries  and  the  army  demands  have  made  in- 
roads in  the  working  force,  in  addition  to  which,  at  present  writ- 
ing, 30  per  cent  of  its  employes  are  away  from  the  factory,  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

Mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  release  of 
Mr.  Kidder,  manager  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  serve  under  Charles  A. 
Schwab  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Almost  simul- 
taneously .  with  his  departure  for  this  service,  but  in  no  wise 
because  of  it,  his  assistant,  John  C.  Toomey,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  branch  for  nine  years,  resigned  in  order  to 
accept  an  important  position  with  the  L.  A.  Young  Industries, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

*  *        * 

The  recent  cancellation  of  Government  raincoat  contracts  be- 
cause of  alleged  irregularities  of  some  makers  has  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  large  additional 
orders  having  been  placed,  which  results  in  greater  activity  than 
ever  at  the  Cambridge  and  Stoughton  factories  of  that  company. 

S.  P.  Sharpies,  the  veteran  analytical  chemist  well  known  in 
rubber  manufacturing  circles,  who  suffered  a  light  shock  last 
spring  and  has  been  away  recuperating  all  summer,  is  again  on 
deck  with  the  same  ambition  for  work  which  has  characterized 
him  for  many  vears. 

Roy  Eraser  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Boston  office 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Roy  C.  Fraser  Co.,  of  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada. 
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I'Vank  Venn  has  sold  all  interest  in  the  business  and  patents 
of  the  Venn  marker  to  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Robert  H.  Montgomery  succeeds  William  J.  McNeill  as  local 
manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McNeill  entered  government 
service  in  June. 

Farley  &  MacNeill,  105-107  Federal  street,  Boston,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Dural  Rubber  Corp.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey, 
exclusive  distributers  for  that  company  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'HE  ominous  clouds  caused  by  labor  disturbances,  that  over- 
*■  shadowed  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  at 
Bristol,  Woonsocket,  and  Millville,  for  nearly  two  months  were 
dispelled  about  the  middle  of  September.  After  numerous  con- 
ferences between  the  employes  and  the  management  of  each 
plant  concerned,  an  amicable  understanding  was  finally  reached, 
satisfactory  adjustments  made,  and  the  operatives  returned  to 
their  work. 

In  the  meanwhile  advantage  was  taken  of  the  enforced  idleness 
to  make  numerous  repairs,  renovations,  and  improvements 
necessitated  by  the  unprecedentedly  long  period  of  constant 
operation  at  capacity  speed,  so  that  when  the  mills  resumed  they 
were  in  better  condition  than  at  any  time  for  many  months 
previous. 

Improvements  and  extensions  at  the  plant  of  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol  include  not  only  additional  build- 
ings and  equipment  at  the  plant  itself,  but  the  establishment  of 
several  features  of  a  social  and  economic  character  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  employes.  In  addition  to  opening  a 
restaurant  at  the  mill,  the  company  has  recently  purchased  a 
large  dwelling  house  and  lot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Bourn  streets.  The  house  is  to  be  remodeled  and  used  as  a 
day  nursery  for  small  children  of  the  employes. 

The  newly  erected  brick  addition  to  the  plant  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  being  occupied  and  used  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
duction of  footwear. 

Tlie  Lynn  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  has  completed  the  first 
of  the  buildings  at  its  new  plant  at  Warren  and  has  begun  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  shoe-heels  and  soles.  The  plant  is 
favorably  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  near  the  yards 
and  station  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  rail- 
road. Further  mention  of  the  company's  plans  was  made  in  tlie 
issues  of  The  India  Rubber  World  of  April  1  and  May  1.  1918. 
*       *       * 

Arrangements  are  well  under  way  at  the  plant  of  the  .\lice 
Mill,  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  at  Woonsocket,  for  the 
establishing  of  a  department  for  the  making  of  rubber  boots. 
Tliis  is  the  first  time  since  the  erection  of  the  Woonsocket  mill 
that  this  move  has  been  contemplated.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  entire  floor  space  of  the  Alice  mill  has  been  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  shoes. 

Thomas  W.  Dwyer,  who  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years 
at  the  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co..  has  received 
his  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  after  com- 
pleting training  at  the  officers'  training  school  at  Camp  Lee, 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  where  he  has  been  since  June  29.  Previous 
to  going  to  Camp  Lee  he  was  a  sergeant  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer, 
Massachusetts,  having  been  appointed  soon  after  his  enrollment 
in  the  National  Army. 


Included  in  the  list  of  individuals,  firms  and  corporations 
assessed  on  valuations  of  $50,000  and  over  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Tax  Assessors  of  Providence,  as  filed  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  City  Treasurer,  are  the  following  identified 
with  the  rubber  industry:  American  Multiple  Fabric  Co 
$94,380;  Walter  S.  Ballou,  $86,840;  Joseph  Banigan  Estate, 
$1,045,580;  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  $84,640;  Bourn  Rubber  Co 
$180,300;  Samuel  P.  Colt,  $219,060;  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  $500,000;' 
Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  $177,300;  Joslin  Manufacturing  Co., 
$485,080;  Mechanical  Fabric  Co.,  $190,200;  Revere  Rubber  Co.i 
$830,100;  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  $1,462,600. 

*  *      * 

Henry  C.  Wagner,  superintendent  of  the  Alice  Mill,  of  the 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  was  operated  on  at  the  Woonsocket 
Hospital.  September  6  for  gall  stones  and  appendicitis. 

*  *      * 

Miss  Anna  C.  Doran  has  resigned  her  position  as  school  nurse 
in  the  public  schools  of  Woonsocket  to  accept  the  position  of 
nurse  at  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  succeeding  Miss  Essie 
McDonald,  who  has  entered  Red  Cross  work. 

*  *      * 

George  .\.  Cragin,  for  the  past  two  years  general  sales  manager 
of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  has  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

*  *      * 

-A-mendments  to  articles  of  association  have  been  filed  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island, 
by  the  Glenwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  represented  by  Elmer  K. 
Watson,  president,  and  Alice  M.  Clark,  secretary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  business  of  mant»factnring  and  selling 
of  textiles,  fabrics,  felts,  rubber  goods,  and  goods  from  raw 
materials. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
VWHILE  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  are  100  per  cent 
patriotic  and  always  willing  to  help  the  Government  in 
the  winning  of  the  great  war,  they  were  surprised  when  informed 
that  the  Federal  order  restricting  the  output  of  tires  would  be 
extended  to  the  first  of  the  year.  The  news  also  surprised  the 
many  workmen  who  were  laid  ofif  the  first  of  August,  who  were 
of  the  belief  that  they  would  secure  their  old  positions  the 
first  of  October.  Some  of  the  tire-makers  are  working  at  other 
positions  while  the  order  is  in  efifect. 
*  *  « 
The  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board  calling  for  the  elimin- 
ation of  many  styles  of  rubber  footwear  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  will  not  aftect  Trenton  rubber  industries.  The  Essex 
kulilier  Co.,  Inc..  is  a  big  producer  of  rubber  heels  and  soles, 
luit  no  order  has  lieen  received  to  change  the  style  of  the  heels 
and  soles  now  being  made. 

«  «  * 
Rev.  Joseph  Howell,  of  Fa.ston,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  at  Hamilton  Square,  New  Jersey, 
has  taken  a  position  at  the  Mercer  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  the  latter 
place.  He  announces  that  he  will  turn  his  salary  over  to  the 
Trenton  Chapter  of  the  .\merican  Red  Cross. 

John  .A,.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Community  Board  of  the  Trenton  district  and  will  assist 
the  Federal-State  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  in  the  Muni- 
cipal building,  Trenton. 

J'oseph  K.  Lambert,  assistant  manager  of  the  tire  manufac- 
turing department  of  the  -Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.. 
who   enlisted   in   the   Navy   last  June,   is   now   stationed   in   the 
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Fourth  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Acme  company. 

*    *    * 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  treasurer  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.. 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co., 
and  vice-president  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  new  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  Trenton  and 
Mercer  County.  An  office  has  been  opened  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  there  Mr.  Stokes,  who  recently  celebrated  his  si.-ctieth 
birthday  anniversary,  daily  attends  to  the  war-financing  cam- 
paign, besides  keeping  in  touch  with  his  several  rubber  intcre.^ts. 


A  MONTHLY  ACCIDENT  CHART. 
In  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  due  for  the 
most  part  to  carelessness,  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy, 
Wisconsin,  is  posting  conspicuously  in  the  factory  a  chart  of 
the  accidents  for  the  previous  month.  The  total  number  of  acci- 
dents   and    the    number    of    productive    hours    lost    thereby    are 


Parts  of  Body  Injured 

AcCIOtNTS  AT   FeDERSL    RuBBER  Co         MoNTH  OfJuLY  1^18 


a    Eyes 
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414  Accidents 
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Stated,  and  the  percentage  for  each  part  of  the  body  is  given.  All 
employes  are  urged  to  sign  a  pledge  to  do  and  avoid  certain 
simple  things  which  will  tend  to  avoid  accidents. 


THE  KREBS  MINING  CO.  INCORPORATES. 
The  Krebs  Mining  Co.  has  recently  filed  notice  of  incor- 
poration in  Delaware  and  will  take  over  the  mining  in- 
terests of  The  Krebs  Pigment  &  Chemical  Co.  of  Newport, 
Delaware,  manufacturer  of  Ponolith,  in  the  states  of  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee,  where  it  has  succeeded  in  locating  and  acquiring 
large  deposits  of  ore  and  has  erected  washers  and  ore-dress- 
ing plants  to  prepare  this  for  the  manufacture  of  lithopone. 


THE    PIONEER     ASPHALT     CO.     MANUFACTURING     AGAIN. 

The  Pioneer  Asphalt  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  subse- 
quent to  the  fire  which  destroyed  its  plant  in  July,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  dispose  of  its  small  existing  stock  of  mineral 
rubber  in  an  equitable  manner  and  is  now  manufacturing  it 
again,  although  in  necessarily  limited  quantity.  The  company 
is  now  under  new  management  and  conducting  rebuilding  oper- 
ations. When  these  are  completed  it  hopes  to  give  better  ma- 
terial and  service  than   ever  before. 


NEW   YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO.,   EXPANDS. 

The  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.  is  making  extensive 

additions  and  alterations  to  its  plant  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Several   modern   reinforced   concrete   buildings   in   course   of 


construction  include  two  large  hve-story  factories,  a  power 
house,  and  an  enlarged  office  building.  Machinery  is  being 
installed  and  direct-connected  electric  power  is  provided 
wherever  practicable.  A  completely  equipped  machine  shop 
provides  facilities  for  mold  making  as  well  as  the  upkeep  and 
construction  of  machinery. 


.\  very  efl'icient  plan  has  been  developed  to  coordinate  alt 
departments  and  facilitate  the  progress  through  the  plant 
of  all  goods  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture.  Greatly 
increased  facilities  are  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  power 
and  conveyor  belting,  hose  of  all  kinds,  packings  and  special 
molded  goods. 


ALLEN    MACHINE   CO,    EXPANDS, 

The  Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturer 
(if  hydraulic  and  rubber  mill  machinery,  has  recently  acquired 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Nagle  Corliss  Engine  Works,. 
to  which  it  is  moving  its  offices  and  adding  the  equipment  of 
its  own  old  plant.  The  newly  acquired  property  includes,  be- 
sides the  heating  system  and  various  other  buildings,  a 
foundry  125  by  250  feet,  equipped  with  traveling  cranes  and 
a  main  machine  shop  130  by  332  feet,  with  a  balcony  60  by 
250  feet,  also  fitted  with  cranes.  The  .-Mien  Company  plans 
to  cast  its  own  rolls  for  rubber  mills  and  calenders,  as  well 
as  machining  them. 


LACQUER     FOR     SOLID    TIRE     STEEL    RIMS. 

The  specifications  of  tlie  United  States  Army,  Ordnance  and 
Quartermaster's  Departments  require  that  the  steel  rims  of  solid; 
rubber  tires  shall  be  painted  with  a  removable  waterproof  anti- 
rust  material.  A  varnish-like  preparation,  known  as  Blue  Re- 
movable Lacquer,  originally  prepared  for  protecting  the  bright 
parts  of  machinery,  has  been  found  to  meet  perfectly  the  speci- 
fied requirements.  This  coating  gives  a  blue  semi-transparent 
coating  and  protects  the  metal  from  rusting  while  in  transit. 
It  may  be  removed  with  kerosene,  gasoline,  or  turpentine,  even- 
two  years  after  it  is  applied. 


A    GOODRICH    DISTINCTION. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  inter- 
ested, we  have  secured  the  following  information  : 

The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co.  is  a  New  York  corporation,  with  its 
principal  office  at  1780  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  its  fac- 
tory at  Akron,  Ohio,  where  it  manufactures  rubber  goods  of 
various  kinds. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  is  a  Michigan  corporation 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co.,  having  its  prin- 
cipal office  at  Detroit.  Michigan,  and  its  main  business  office  at 
Akron,  Ohio.  This  company  sells  the  products  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain, 


By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


WHEN  I  had  the  privilege  the  other  day  of  seeing  a  review 
of  American  troops — and  what  big  crowds  they  attracted 
— I  was  wondering  how  many  of  them  came  from  Akron 
and  other  homes  of  the  rubber  industry.  This  inquisitive  trait 
of  mine  cannot,  of  course,  be  satisfied,  but  at  any  rate  I  have 
been  satisfied  upon  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the  American  sol- 
dier can  smile,  for  I  saw  one  in  the  act.  The  solemnity  of  the 
American  when  marching  has  been  much  commented  on  in 
Britain,  though  at  the  same  tmie  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
business  on  which  he  or  any  other  soldier  is  engaged  is  a  laugh- 
ing matter. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  raw  rubber,  except  that 
the  gloom  is  deepening  on  the  faces  of  shareholders  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  SO  per  cent  dividends.  Interest  has  cen- 
tered a  good  deal  around  certain  low-grade  qualities  which  are 
in  demand  for  special  purposes.  Pontianak,  for  instance,  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  and  odd  lots  of  such  brands  as  accra  flake  have 
come  upon  the  market  to  take  its  place,  having  been  rescued 
from  ihe  oblivion  which  is  their  norma!  due.  .\s  so  much  of 
the  rubber  work  in  progress  is  of  good  quality  for  government 
purposes  the  dilficulty  of  getting  hold  of  low-grade  rubber  has 
not  caused  much  inconvenience. 

So  far  as  the  details  of  the  proposed  luxury  tax  have  been 
made  pubhc,  there  is  not  much  to  perturb  the  rubber  trade.  A 
mackintosh  is  not  a  luxury  unless  it  costs  more  than  $24.20,  which 
is  a  much  higher  price  than  is  usually  paid.  Of  course,  even  in 
peace-time  one  could  pay  as  much  for  a  special  article  marketed 
by  one  or  two  noted  London  firms,  but  these  were  mainly  sold 
to  officers  and  sportsmen,  and  as  such  purchasers  will  now  buy 
them  for  service  purposes  they  will  not  pay  the  tax.  Water- 
proof clodiing  generally,  as  purchased  in  the  shops,  has  shown 
a  great  rise  in  the  last  year,  owing  mainly  to  the  rise  in  textiles 
and  labor  costs,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  retail  price 
of  a  -ear  ago  is  the  wholesale  price  of  to-day.  Thus  the  men's 
popular  woven  twill  mackintosh  has  gone  up  from  $5.08  to  $8.47. 
The  cloth  in  these  garments  has  gone  up  from  18  cents  per  .'tingle 
yard  to  60  cents. 

Lawn  tennis  balls  are  in  short  supply  this  summer,  the  price 

being  up  SO  per  cent.    Many  dealers  are  sold  out  and  are  unable 

to  replenish  their  stocks.     This  is  due  to  shortage  of  labor  in  the 

rubber  works  for  this  and  other  non-essential  goods. 

RUBBER    SUBSTITUTE. 

In  recent  correspondence  I  referred  to  an  impending  famine 
in  substitutes,  owing  to  the  failure  of  supply  of  vegetable  oils. 
This  contretemps,  however,  seems  to  have  been  averted,  as  rub- 
ber manufacturers  are  still  able  to  get  fair  supplies.  The  mod- 
ern method  of  neutralizing  any  free  acid  by  addition  of  alkalies 
or  alkaline  earths,  of  course  increases  the  weight  of  substitutes 
obtainable  from  a  given  weight  of  oil,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  under  present  conditions  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  thus 
introduced  for  this  specific  purpose  shows  a  tendency  to  increase. 
I  am  referring  now  to  ordinary  oil  substitute.  We  have  also 
on  the  market  some  special  substitutes  containing  much  larger 
amounts  of  some  inert  mineral  matter.  I  fail  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  them,  unless  the  price  paid  is  pro  rata  to  their 
organic  matter  content.  If  the  full  price  of  ordinary  substitute 
IS  paid,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases  not  uncommon  in  the 
rubber  trade,  where  the  price  paid  depends  largely  upon  the  de- 
gree of  credulity  with  which  the  vaunted  virtues  of  the  par- 
ticular material  are  received.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  oil 
substitute  the  general   position  is  abnormal.     For  one  thing,  we 


have  first-quality  rubber  at  48  cents  per  pound,  and  substitute  at 
18  or  20  cents,  so  that  the  inducement  to  its  use  is  by  no  means 
so  strong  as  when  rubber  was  higher  and  substitute  half  its  pres- 
ent price.  Again,  the  proofing  works,  which  have  always  been 
the  largest  consumers,  are  now  very  largely  and  in  some  cases 
entirely  engaged  on  government  work  in  which  the  use  of  sub- 
stitute is  barred.  There  is  now  little  opportunity  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cheap  waterproof  clothing  in  which  so  much  sub- 
stitute commonly  masquerades  as  rubber.  A  large  quantity  of 
substitute  has  always  been  tised  in  cheap  goods  of  this  sort  in 
preference  to  mineral  matter,  because  of  the  suppleness  it  gives 
to  the  goods.  As  this  class  of  work  has  never  attained  the 
dimensions  in  America  that  it  has  in  Britain,  and  vice  versa,  as 
regards  the  manufacturer  of  galoshes,  we  have  here  an  explana- 
tion of  the  greater  use  of  substitute  in  Britain  than  in  America, 
as  also  of  the  larger  use  of  reclaimed  rubber  in  America  than  in 
Britain.  With  the  present  stupendous  army  requirement  in 
America  the  position  is  of  course  materially  altered,  and  as  some 
at  least  of  the  American  army  clothing  specifications  call  for  the 
use  of  substitute,  we  may  take  it  that  its  use  will  be  more  gen- 
eral in  American  practice  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  may 
remark  in  conclusion  that  this  paragraph  w^as  written  before  I 
had  read  the  interesting  article  on  rubber  substitute  by  Andre 
Dubosc  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Ixdi.\  Rubber  World.  At  pres- 
ent we  hear  only  of  white  and  brown  substitutes,  but  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  white  substitute  was  called  Scott's  and 
brown  substitute  was  always  called  French  substitute,  as  it  was 
only  procurable  from  Lufbury  &  Chardonnier,  whose  works  were 
at  Chauny. 

BITUMINOUS    BODIES. 

That  versatile  journal  of  America.  "Metallurgical  and  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,"  which  is  rather  fond  of  changing  its  title,  has 
also  had  an  article  on  rubber  substitutes,  by  Andrew  H.  King. 
I  have  read  with  special  interest  the  portion  relating  to  asphallic 
materials,  which  are  better  understood  as  regards  use  with  rub- 
ber in  America  than  in  Europe.  During  the  last  year  or  so, 
presumably  owing  to  shipping  difficulties,  there  has  been  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  supplies  of  M  R  or  other  American  bodies  of 
like  nature,  and  various  substitutes  have  been  tried.  England 
has  plenty  of  cheap  pitch,  but  it  is  not  at  all  popular  in  the  rub- 
ber trade,  owing  to  its  smell  when  heated.  Moreover,  it  contains 
varying  proportions  of  free  carbon,  which  aflect  its  tenacity  as 
a  binding  material  The  scarcity  of  M  R,  and  also  of  that  popu- 
lar body  petroleum  pitch,  has  led  to  experiments  being  made  to 
improve  the  properties  of  coal-tar  pitch  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
used  with  rubber.  These  experiments,  however,  as  far  as  I  am 
familiar  with  them,  have  not  had  any  success,  mainly,  I  think, 
because  the  new  products  still  retained  the  familiar  smell.  Mr. 
King  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  M  R  containing  Gilsonite 
combines  with  sulphur  and  only  dissolves  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  ordinary  solvents  used  in  rubber  analysis,  thus  making 
impossible  a  correct  estimate  of  the  rubber  per  cent.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  applies  only  when  Gilsonite  is  present.  Anyhow, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  analysis  of  rubber  containing  asphaltic 
bodies  is  a  complicated  one,  and  sympathy  is  due  to  Ihe  chemist 
who  undertakes  such  work  light-heartedly,  unless  he  has  had 
pre\  ious  experience.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  analysis 
of  these  asphaltic  bodies  alone.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say 
whether  one  sample  is  as  good  as  another,  or  whether  deliv- 
eries are  up  to  sample.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  laid 
on  analytical  results  in  the  case  of  material  of  this  sort,  and  at 
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any  rale  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  reply  of  value  liy  return  inail. 
The  subject  of  artificial  asphalts  is  attracting  much  attention  at 
the  piescnt  time,  though  not  specially  in  connection  with  the 
rubber  industry,  and  \\c  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  developments 
likely  to  prove  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
NEW  WATKRPROOFING  WORKS. 
The  Fabric  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £25,000,  the  directors  being  U.  F.  Frankenburg,  S.  T. 
Rowe.  and  H.  Standring.     These  names  will  at  once  suggest  to 


British  readers  familiar  with  the  proofing  trade  that  I.  Franken- 
burg &  Sons,  Limited,  is  in  it.  This  is  the  case,  the  new  works 
being  really  an  of!shoot  of  the  well-known  Salford  firm  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods  mainly  for  government  requirements, 
though  the  company  will  continue  in  business  after  the  war.  The 
premises  consist  of  the  new  buildings  recently  erected  by  the 
waterproofing  firm  of  Ferguson  Spicer  and  Co.  at  Fadswaite, 
near  Manchester,  the  change  of  ownership  having  been  effected 
before  the  latter  firm  had  occupied  the  new  premises. 


Miscellaneous  Foreign  Notes. 


FRENCH    NOTES. 

BITBBER    AT    THE    COLONIAL    AGRICULTURAL    CONGRESS    AT    PARIS. 

FURTHER  details  concerning  the  decisions  made  at  the  Rub- 
ber Section  of  the  Colonial  Agricultural  Congress,  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Indi.\  Rubbek 
World,  have  just  been  received. 

At  the  second  sitting  the  principal  question  discussec'  was 
that  of  the  creation  of  a  crude  rubber  market  in  France.  Tlie 
unanimous  opinion  was  that  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  a 
market  for  crude  rubber  should  be  established  either  at  Paris 
or  at  one  of  the  large  ports. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  Technical  Bureau  for  Rub- 
ber at  Marseilles,  the  Section  considered  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion was  a  valuable  accessory  to  a  rubber  market  and  further 
requested   that : 

(1)  French  shipping  companies  lower  their  freight  rates  on 
imports  to  correspond  with  charges  of  foreign  compaiiies; 

(2)  The  facilities  of  the  large  ports  be  improved  in  order 
to  decrease  costs  of  transit,  maintenance,   storage,  etc. 

(3)  Railroad  companies  regulate  their  tariff  from  the  ports 
so  as  to  favor  bpth  the  importation  of  rubber  into  France  and 
its  exportation  from  the  country. 

At  subsequent  sittings.  Hevea  cultivation  in  Cochin  China 
was  the  main  topic.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Annales  des 
Planteurs  de  Caoutchouc  de  ITndochine,"  the  exports  from 
this  colony  during  the  year  1917  amounted  to  977,879  kilos,  or 
a  total  of  about  1,006  tons,  when  28,190  kilos  of  dry  rubber, 
which  could  not  be  shipped  for  lack  of  freight,  is  included. 

After  some  preliminary  discussion  the  Section  expressed  the 
desirability  of  passing  liberal  laws  regarding  the  alienation  of 
rubber  lands  in  Cochin  China  and  recommended  that  all  possible 
measures  be  taken  to  hasten  the  issuance  of  concessions.  It 
further  suggested  that  the  utmost  should  be  done,  particularly 
in  Indo-Ghma>  to  complete  and  develop  roads  to  facilitate  the 
opening  up  of  the  immense  territories  suitable  for  rubber  culti 
vation.  Final! v  the  need  for  the  speedy  creation  of  laboratories 
for  research  in  the  principal  colonies,  especially  in  Indo-China. 
was  urged.  . 

At  the  final  sitting,  the  need  was  shown  for  a  more  favorable 
fiscal  policy  with  regard  to  wild  rubber  in  Africa,  so  as  to 
give  local  producers  a  better  chance  against  competitors  in 
other   parts   of  the   world. 

CONSUMPTION     OF    RUBBER    DURING     1917. 

During  1917  French  rubber  manufacturers  consumed  a  total 
of  19,731  tons  of  rubber,  comprising  4,432  tons  of  Para  and 
other  Brazilian  grades:  8,549  tons  of  first  latex  crepe,  and 
smoked  sheet:  4,501  tons  of  brown  plantation  crepe,  and  2,247 
tons  of  Congo  rubber  and  similar  sorts.  At  the  same  time 
French  colonies  produced  a  total  of  about  7,000  tons  of  rubber, 
including  1,000  tons  of  plantation  rubber  from  Indo-China: 
3,000  tons  of  French  West  African  sheets  and  strings;  1,200 
tons  of  French  East  African  Upper  Congo  black;  700  tons  of 
Congo  red;  600  tons  of  inferior  grades  and  500  tons  of  rubber 
from  vines  and  similar  plants. 

Of   this  quantity  the  local   industry  used   only  3,247  tons,   in- 


cluding approximately  1,000  tons  of  Indo-China  plantation  rub- 
ber, so  that  3,753  tons  of  African  grades  were  yet  to  be  placed. 
M.  lung,  president  of  the  Rubber  Syndicate,  considers  that  if 
the  French  rubber  men  would  substitute  the  African  rubber 
for  brown  crepe,  the  whole  output  of  the  French  colonies 
could  be  utilized  in  France.  He  advocated  that  efforts  should 
be  made  towards  this  end,  both  by  the  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers, the  former  by  employing  the  rubber,  and  the  latter  by 
improving  their  product. 

IRISH  TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Recently  published  returns  of  Irish  trade  during  1916  show 
that  the  imports  of  rubber  goods  totaled  2,978,752  pounds,  value 
$3,901,966,  against  2,818,928  pounds,  value  $3,076,156,  in  1915. 
Gutta  percha  imports  were  32,256  pounds,  value  $14,434.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  figures  for  electric  cables,  which  fell  from 
2,650,704  pounds,  value  $2,275,610  in  1915,  to  1,688,176  pounds, 
value  $1,754,497.  Exports  of  rubber  goods  are  given  as  having 
amounted  to  1,906,240  pounds,  value  $2,497,046.  The  quantity 
of  electric  cables  exported  was   173,376  pounds,  value  $180,187. 

ITALIAN    ASSOCIATION     OF    MANUFACTURERS    OF    RUBBER, 
CABLES,  ELECTRIC  CONDUCTORS,  ETC. 

It  is  announced  that  on  July  3,  1918,  the  above  association  was 
formed  by  fourteen  Italian  firms,  which  employ  about  20,000  op- 
eratives and  have  an  output  valued  at  several  hundred  millions 
of  lire  per  annum.     (A  lira  =  $0,193,  par.) 

The  object  of  the  association  is  the  development  of  the  rubber 
and  electric-conductor  industries  in  Italy  by  the  study  of  all 
questions  afifecting  their  expansion  in  Italy  and  abroad. 

Senator  G.  B.  Pirelli  is  the  president,  while  the  vice-presidents 
are  Comm.  Ing.  V.  Tedeschi,  of  the  S.  A.  Ing.  B.  Tedeschi,  of 
Turin,  and  Ing.  Romola  Pola,  of  the  Societa  Piedmontese  Indus- 
tria  Comma  e  Afifini,  of  Moncalieri. 

SUCCESS  OF  DANISH  RECLAIMING  COMPANY. 

The  "Berlingske  Tidende,"  published  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
commenting  on  the  expansion  of  the  Dansk  Afvulkaniserings- 
fabrik  A/S,  at  Kjoge,  states  that  these  works  employed  only  10 
men  in  1908,  but  now  employ  over  200.  It  seems  that  this  factory 
is  the  only  one  in  Denmark  going  ahead  at  full  capacity  day  and 
night,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  plant,  due  to  a  special  method  of 
devulcanizing.  has  supplied  all  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  rub- 
ber factories  during  the  war.  Six  tons  of  old  galoshes  have  been 
imported  per  day. 

SOVIETS    NATIONALIZE   RUSSIAN    RUBBER   INDUSTRY. 

A  Russian  official  dispatch  has  been  received  in  London,  an- 
nouncing that  all  important  industrial  enterprises  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Soviet  Government  have  been  nationalized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Government  Council,  .\mong  the  industries 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  are  the  rubber, 
metallurgic,  textile,  electrical,  explosive,  wood,  tobacco,  glass, 
and  leather  trades. 

Municipal  undertakings,  whether  in  use  or  in  the  course  of 
construction,  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  order. 
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RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  GOODS  FOR  SWEDEN. 

L mlei-  the  term.'  oi  the  new  commercial  treaty,  recently  signed 
by  the  Allies  and  Sweden,  rubber  and  rubber  goods,  foodstuffs, 
and  numerous  other  materials  necessary  for  Sweden's  economic 
life,  are  to  be  exported  to  Sweden  by  the  Allies  in  return  for 
400,000  tons  of  deadw^eight  shipping,  2,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore, 
and  other  Swedish  goods,  on  suitable  credit  terms  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  unfavorable  monetary  exchange. 
This  pact  amounts  to  a  virtual  acceptance  by  Sweden  of  the 
Allied  blockade,  and  is  expected  to  diminish  greatly  the  sending 
of  supplies  to  Germany. 

MICANITE  MANUFACTURED  IN  SWEDEN. 
John  R.  Rettig  &  Co.,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  begun  the 
manufacture  of  micanite,  an  electric  insulating  material  con- 
sisting of  mica  cemented  together  under  pressure  with  an  india 
rubber  compound.  Before  the  war  Sweden  imported  all  mica- 
nite from  Germany  and  England. 

DUTCH  FIRM  CHANGES  NAME. 

Carel  and  Jacques  Kan,  Doetinchem,   Netherlands,  have  taken 

over  the  business  in  rubber  goods  and  allied  articles  from  their 

father,  who  traded  as  Kan  &  Co.     The  firm   will  henceforth  be 

known  as  Kan  &  Kan. 

RUBBER  IN  GERMANY. 
.   A  correspondent  of  the  "Times  Trade  Supplement "  submits  an 
interesting  analysis  of   advertisements   in   the   principal   German 
newspapers  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 

In  general,  rubber  appears  to  be  seldom  advertised,  and  then 
only  in  the  form  of  rings  for  mineral  water  bottles.  In  January 
some  offers  of  Para  rubber  appeared  in  a  dentistry  paper,  the 
price  being  about  $71.75  a  pound.  In  April,  an  advertiser  asked 
for:  "One  or  two  dozen  new  or  second-hand  tennis  balls.  High 
price  given." 

RUBBER  SHORTAGE  AFFECTS  GERMAN  GAS  MASK  SUPPLY. 

Recent  press  dispatches  from  Edwin  L.  James,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France,  state  that  Germany  is  having  trouble  in 
supplying  troops  with  gas  masks  because  of  the  rubber  shortage. 
Leather  as  a  substitute  for  rubber  in  the  face  mask  is  unsatis- 
factory. Indeed.  Germany  is  finding  gas  warfare  a  terrible 
boomerang. 

GERMANY  TO  RECEIVE  RUBBER  FROM  FINLAND. 
.\n  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  under  a  commercial  agree- 
ment with  Finland,  Germany  is  to  receive,  among  other  much- 
needed  materials,  old  stocks  of  rubber.  Obviously,  these  stocks 
must  be  so  small,  however,  that  the  German  rubber  shortage 
will  remain  --elatively  unchanged. 

BOLIVIAN  RUBBER  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  British  vice-consul  at  Riberalta,  Bolivia,  reports  that  on 
accoant  of  the  depression  in  the  rubber  trade,  the  Beni  district 
is  passing  through  a  crisis.  It  seems  that  the  rubber  year  which 
ended  March  31,  1918,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Although  in  nor- 
mal times  prices  would  have  afforded  a  margin  of  profit,  under 
present  circumstances  they  resulted  in  loss.  Local  quotations 
ranged  from  60  cents  to  64  cents  per  pound  for  fine  rubber,  and 
from  32  cents  to  36  cents  per  pound  for  caucho.  As  a  result  of 
this  acute  situation,  the  largest  firm  of  exporters  of  rubber  from 
the  Beni  district  recently  received  instructions  from  its  London 
headquarters  to  withhold  the  balance  of  its  export  until  more 
favorable  times  return. 

During  the  quarter  January-March,  1918,  German  firms  ap- 
pear to  be  continuing  business  under  increased  difficulties,  their 
greatest  handicap  being  the  securing  of  sufficient  supplies  of 
clothing,  foodstuflFs,  etc.,  for  the  workers  on  their  rubber  estates 


Althougli  the  possession  of  quantities  of  old  stock  enabled  the 
the  Germans  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time,  it  appears 
from  reports  of  the  larger  allied  commercial  houses  here,  that 
the  financial  position  of  enemy  firms  is  now  precarious. 

As  to  the  internal  trade  of  Bolivia,  which  is  receiving  more 
attention  because  of  restricted  imports,  this  is  at  present  con- 
trolled by  a  combination  of  German  firms  whose  monopoly  is 
practically  complete  in  the  territory  through  which  the  river 
Mamore  provides  the  means   of  communication. 

A  freight  and  passenger  service  has  just  been  inaugurated, 
connecting  Guajara  Mirun,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  railway,  with  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  opposition  to 
the  transport  services  provided  by  two  German  firms.  It  il 
believed  that  the  new  enterprise  will  help  to  break  the  German 
monopoly. 


THE     NETHERLANDS     INDIES    RUBBER     GOODS     FACTORY, 
BANDONG. 

This  enterprise  was  begun  in  March,  1917,  and  gradually  ex- 
panded so  that  whereas  only  a  few  workmen  were  employed  at 
the  outset,  their  number  was  80  at  the  end  of  the  company's  first 
year.  Production  increased  proportionately,  and  a  reasonable 
profit  is  expected  for  the  coming  year.  A  second  and  third  series 
of  shares  were  issued,  amounting  to  about  $80,000,  to  finance 
necessary  expansion  and  a  good  stock  of  supplies.  The  labor 
consists  of  natives  who  have  shown  themselves  apt  pupils,  but 
rather  prone  to  absent  themselves  from  the  factory  as  soon  as 
ihcy  receive  promotion. 


The  South  .African  Rubber   Manufacturing  &  Tyre  Co..   Lii 
ited.  Johannesburg,  maker  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  has  i 


ORv   (IF    liiK    .SdiTii    African   Rubber   M.\nufac- 

TURING    &    TVRE    Co.,    LIMITED. 

quired  a  large  block  of  land  adjoining  the  Howick  Falls  in  Natal, 
together  with  the  power  rights,  and  will  erect  a  rubber  factory 
on  the  site.  The  height  of  the  falls  is  364  feet  and  they  are  at 
about  two  hours'  railway  journey  from  Durban. 


The  Singapore  Rubber  Works  (Nederlandsche  Gutta-Percha 
Maatschappij),  95  Anna  Pavlowa  street,  The  Hague,  Nether- 
lands, is  planning  to  purchase  in  America,  rubber  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  other  supplies.  J.  P.  M.  Keuls,  a  representative 
of  the  company,  is  now  in  America  for  this  purpose  and  will 
continue  his  trip  to  Soerabaya. 
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Recent    Patents  Relating  to   Rubber. 


No.  1.271,547.     Shoe  tret  wiili  inri;iuil>lc  Ij.ir.     I".  X.    nL-hiiK-y,   I'lill.ndc:-       1. 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 
1  271.597.     Joint   for   fixing   clastic   tubes  npon   metal  pipes.     M.   A. 

Mazade,   Fans,   France.  '. 

1,271,686.     SprinR  wheel  with  rubber  tread.     J.   Erdclyi,  Rayland,  Ohio.  ^ 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  ^ 

ISSUED   JULY   9.    1918. 
1,271,707.     Combination    rubber    and    leather    footwear.      E.    Heiscr    and    P. 
■       •'  nindle,     Berlin.     Ontario.     Canada,     assignors     to    The     Good-        i 

year's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Naugatuck,.  Connecticut. 
1.271.826.     Stamping   device    with    elastic    printing    disk.      F.    E.    Anderson. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
1,271,843.     Method    of    manufecturing    rubber    footw_ear.      C.   _E.    Bradley.       1 


Woolen   Manufacturii 


-both    of 


1,271,880.  Tire  and  method  of  manufacture.  ,G-  F-,  ^'''fe''' ,^°?-^"''- tFT 
Tersey  assignor  to  The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Hart- 
ford,'Connecticut. 

1,271.936.     Wheel  with  demountable  rim.     L.  H.  Perlman.  New  York  Ciiy. 

1  271.957.  Tread  bi.nd  for  pneumatic  tires.  W.  F.  Sprengnether,  St. 
'       '  Louis,    Missouri. 

I  771  985      Tire   carcass   construction.      A.    O.    Abbott,   Jr.,   assignor   of  one- 

I,Z71.y(iS.      iir^e^^^  ^^  ^    ^    Norton-both  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1,272  058.  Suspension  patch  for  balloons.  H.  T.  Kraft,  assigrior  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  'Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,   Ohio. 

1,273,098.  Boot  or  shoe  heel  with  rubber  insert.  J.  P.  Reily,  St.  Louis. 
Missouri. 

1  272  1''2      \ehicle    wheel    with    pneumatic   tubes.      G.  ^cliadee.    assignor   >»■ 


jthirH  ■ 


iignmentts,    of    two-thirds 


hav 


.......    -. G.    Gallaghe 

Schadee— all  of  New  York  City. 

of    vulcanized    fabric    combined 


1  272,143.     Heel-protector  for  rubber  heel.     T.  H.  Sullivan,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
1,272,161.     Cushioned    wheel       P.    L.    White,    McCormick.    South    Carolina. 


bar   with   blades   cushioned    with   rubber. 

signer  to   Whitney   Machine   Co.-both   of  Winchester,   Ma 

rim    for   tires.      E.    P.    Calvin.    Sardinia.    Ohio. 
C.   A.    Chalone.   Aberdeen,    Maryland. 


1,272,213.     Demo 
1,272,215.     SprinL 

1,272,223.     Arch-supporting    shoe    with     inflatable    cu! 
and  inner  sole.-      ^    /^.<i-..    w.=»    i  „is. 


Coffey,  West  Tulsa.  Oklahon 


1,272,241.     Spinning 


having    hard-rubber   body. 


A.    Er 


ahdo 


support. 


1,272,3:9.     Pneumatic 

California. 
1,272,332.     Electroth-rmal   garment  having  three  plies  detachable   from  each 

other   for  cleansing  purposes.     B.  R.  and  r.   E.   Charles.    Vic- 

torvillc,  California. 
1  272  333       Aerial    mine    having    fuse-bomb-containing    gasbag,    etc.      R.    J. 
'       ■  Dalv,    Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania. 

1  272.342.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     O.   Oneal,  Fremont.  Michigan. 


1  272.247.     Jar    for    submarine   and   other    batteries.      B.    Ford.    Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
1  27'  300      R»=ilient    wheel.      M.    A.    Meyers.    Kane,    Pennsylvania,    assignor 
"of   99/200   to   52   different   assignees,   names   only   given,   wth- 
out  addi  esses. 
1  272  309       Aviator's    helmet    with    expansible    head-band    and    having    front 
'  section    and    chin-pad    adjustable    by    means    of    elastic    straps. 

T    Paupa    assignor  to  Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.— all  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

R.    S.    Carling,    Los    Angeles, 


1,272,351 


Wi: 


ISSUED   JULY   16,    1918. 

lUo    lire.       C.     W.     Albrecht,    Jr..     .Schleisir 
insert.      M.    L.    Heller 


1,272,664.     Til 


,272,697.  Fountain  pen  with  compressible  reservoir,  F.  H.  Mooney, 
Hinsdale,  Illinois,  assignor  to  The  Conklin  Pen  Manufactur- 
ing   1,0.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 

I'ing    elastic   suspender    inserted    in    the    back. 
Pease,  Pittsfield,   Massachusetts, 
.in   pen.     II.  J.   Upton,   Medford,   Massacl  usetts. 

Chemical   Patents   will   be   found 


oirhimu  cvi- ilr.M  I'd  -yiiiigc  and  medicine-holder,  having 
soft  rubber  closure  for  nozzle.  H.  A.  Weguelin  and  R.  A. 
Phclan -both    of    St.    Louis,    Missouri. 


273,032.     Tire  core.     D.   A.   Clark  and  C.   E.   Lowe    both   of  East  Cleve- 
land, assignors  to  The  Clyile  E.   Lowe  Co.,  Cleveland- all  in 


ISSUED   JULY  23,    1918. 
273.124.     Tire  repair  vulcanizer.     C.  W.  and  W.  J.  Alter— both  of  Hager- 

man,  New  Mexico. 
,273,135.     Tire  shoe.     G.    Bergkvist.   Mosquero.   New   Mexico. 
,273,175.     Resilient  shoe  heel.     F.  A.   Nolan,   St.    Paul,   Minnesota.     (Oriic- 

inal    application    divided.) 
,273,446.      Protective    liner    for    pneumatic    tires.      R.    L.    Belton,    Dayton, 

Ohio. 
.273,549.     Hydroaeroplane.      T.    Sloper.    Devizes.    England. 
,273,550.     Supporting   device.      H.    Stamp,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
.273.553.     Parachute.      R.    H.    Upsoi-.    assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber    Co. — both    of   Akron,    Ohio. 
.273,640.     Demountable    rim    for    tires.      R.    McClure,    assignor    to    H.    G. 

P.aruls— both    of    Giluian.     Montana. 
.273,570.     Cartridge-feeding  belt  for  machine  guns,  having  warp  of  rubber 
threads.      J.    G.    C.    Queron    and     T.     Courbon,     St.-Etienne. 
France. 
.2"3.bS7.     Life-preserver   with    inflatable    sacks.      F.    Stebbing,    Washington, 

District    of    Columbia. 
,273.731.     Pad     for    horses'     hoofs    and     shoes,    with    lower    rubber    tread 
portion  and  an  upper  composite  rubber  and  woven  fabric  top. 
F.   R.   Button,  assignor  of  one-half  to   G.   W.   Dunn— both  of 
Scranton,    Pennsylvania. 
273,739.     Corset    with    elastic    abdominal    portions.      L.    A.    Cirillo,    New 

York    City. 
,273.792.     Protective    tread-covering    for    tires.      T.     Laube,    Deer    Island, 

"^^°"'  ISSUED  JULY  SO.   1918. 

1.273,813.     Pneumatic    spring    system    for    vehicles,    including    air-container. 

R.  Bernat,  Bordeaux,  France. 
1,;73,964.     Pneumatic  automobile  tire.     H.  A.  Webb,  Hamden,  Conn. 
1.274,174.     Hollow   rubber   article   and  method   of  manufacture.     J.   J.   Lee, 
Brooklyn,  assignor  to  A.   Behrend  and  J.   Rothschild,  co-part- 
ners as   Behrend  &  Rothschild,   New   York  City— all  of  New 
York. 
1.274.237.     Tire  and  means  of  attachment.     J.  Boryszewski,  Forks,  N.  Y. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  6.  1918. 
1,274,437.     Stopper  for  hot-water  bottles,  etc.     E.   V.  Myera,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

■  and  wiper.     T.  G.  Randall,  assignor  of  one-half 
J.  T.   Shepherd— both  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
274  457.     Rubber  reducing-corset.     G.  E.  Schenck,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J., 

assignor  to  C.  M.   Davis,  New  York  City. 
,274,734.     Revolving  rubber  heel  with  means  for  attachment.     V.  F.   Malia- 

zewski,  Detroit,  Mich. 
1,274,853.     Rubber  heel.     F.  S.  Carr,  Newton,  Mass. 
1,274.883.     Combined    pneumatic    and    cushion    tire.       L.    Hofmcuter,    Mil- 

1,274.892.     Abdominal  belt.     A.   B.   Kendrick.   East   Orange,  N.   J.,  assignor 
of  one-half  to  J.  R.  Kendrick  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


,274,445.     Windo 


1  272,429.     Waistband    with    elastic    wehhing 

lyn.    New    York. 

1,272,467.     Demountable  rim   for  tires.      B.   B.   Leustig,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
1272  476.     Tire    of    carcass    construction    having    continuous    coiled    spring 
■  within.     F.   H.   Lopez,   Cumming,   California. 

1,272,576.     Resilient   tire.      L.   P.   Thompson.   Minneapolis.   Minnesota. 
1272  577.     Truss.      1.    I.    Throckmoiton,    Clarksburg,    Ohio. 
L272',602.     Resilient'  wheel.      S.    C.    Barr,    Chillicothe.    Ohio. 
l'272'619.     Yieldahle  tire  filling.      J.   G.    Campau.   assignor   of   one-fourth   to 
'•       •  c.   C.   Grodi— both  of  Monroe.  Michigan. 

-d     central     tread     portion     for    carrying    load 
e  is  inflated,  and  auxiliary  treads  for  carrying 
tube   is  deflated.     J.   W.   Hummel  and  F.   W. 
Hhde— both    of    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
272  684       Dress   shield  and   process   of  manufacture.      R.    Levi,   New   York 


,274,983.     Windshield   cleaner.      C.  A.   Bridgwood,  Westwood,  N.  J. 
.275,005.     Webbed  swimming  glove.     J.  W.  Eckman,  Decatur,  111. 
,275.033.     Pneumatic-tire  valve.      W.   C.   Huntoon.   Providence.    R.    I. 
1,275.069.     Toe-box  inserter.     C.   Mikkelsen,  Beloit,  Wis. 
1,275,109.     Vehicle-wheel   rim.      T.    H.    Wagenhorst,   Akron,   O 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
ISSUED  AUGUST  13.  1918. 
,275.199.     Tire-tread  protector.     C.  W.  Bain,  Norfolk,  Va. 
1,275,306.     Inflatable   pneui 


jport   for   stretchers  and   beds.      M.    W. 
San   Francisco.   Cal. 
7.^.416.     Tire-valve   control.      W.    S.   Gedney,   Belleville,   N.  J. 
75.5J3.     Pneumatic     fabric    tire     and    process     of    manufacture.       F.     A. 

Bragg,    Springfield,    Mass. 
rj.S'JO.      Dental    plate.      W.    M.    Norwood,    Greenville,    S.    C. 
75.633.     Tire  protector.      G.   B.   Waite.   New   York  City. 
175.634.     Pneumatic-tire   shoe.     G.    B.    Waitc.    New    York  City. 
175.647.      Inflatable   life-belt.      S.    P.    Bjerre,    Chicago,   111. 
75.727.     Pneumatic    water-skate.       M.    Niec.    assignor    of    one-half    to    J. 

Kolaczynski — both   of   St.    Catharines.   Ontario,   Canada. 
:;.^.746.     .\irship  with   gas-contaiUing   envelope,      t.    E.    T.    Rainey,    Dallaa, 

Tex. 

page  27.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  80. 
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184,129. 
184,137. 
184,139. 
184.140. 
184,141. 
184,145. 
184,186. 
18-1,222. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
ISSUED  MAT  31,  1918. 
Tire  with  resilient  core.     O.  J.  Hicks,  Centerburg,   O.,  U.   S.   A. 
Armored   pneumatic  tire.      I.   L.    Leo,  Toronto,   Ont. 
Tire.     J.    Lorenz,   Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.   S.   A. 
Shoulder  brace.     H.  V.  A.  Loring,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
Tire.     F.  Lotter,  Elkton,  Mich.,  U.   S.   A. 

Cushion  for  wheels.     C.  S.   Martin,  Washington,  D.   C,  U.  S.  A. 
Tire  rim.      H.   Stinemetts,   Calgary,  Alta. 
Liner     for    pneumatic    tires.       The    Dunlop    Tire    and     Rubber 

Goods     Co.,     Limited,     assi'gnee     of    T.     A.     Burns — both     of 

Toronto,    Ont. 
Vulcanizable    tire    patch, 

ing    Co..    assic 

U.    S. 
Resilient 


Kondelke,   Cicero,   III.,   U.   S.   A. 


Johnstone    and    W.    E.    Do 


115,748. 
115,756. 

115,770. 

115.784. 

115.788. 
115,841. 
115,912. 

115,913. 
115,914. 


115,955. 
115,990. 

115.993. 
116,001. 
116.014. 
116.057. 
116,079. 
116,081. 


116,093. 
116,127. 
116,155. 


»heel.      W.  T.   Ne 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 
ISSUED   JULY    17,    1918. 

Diver's  dress  with  rubber  collar  securing  helmet  to  dresl.  R. 
H.   Davis,    187   Westminster   Bridee  Road,   London. 

Webbed  glove  for  swimming.  C.  E.  .\.  and  E.  A.  E.  Holds- 
worth— both   of  24   St.  Ann's  Villas,   Holland   Park,   Kensing- 

Bix-toe  stiffener  for  boots,  etc.,  of  woven  wire  fabric  embedded 
in  rubber  compound.  J.  H.  Ordway,  77  Fuller  street.  Brook- 
line,   Massachusetts,  U.   S.   A. 

Boot-sole  with  backing  of  rubber,  rubberoid,  etc.  W.  V.  Brier- 
ley,  Park  Dale,  New  Hereford  Road.  Abergavenny,  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Sole  or  heel  protector  of  raised  rubber  on  canvas  backing.  F.  J. 
Wood.  3  Raws  street.  Bank  Parade,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Bicycle  saddle  with  inflatable  cushions.  A.  P.  van  Lcuven,  41 
Frankenslag,  The  Hague. 

Protective  armor  for  cars,  "tanks."  aircraft,  motorboats,  etc., 
composed  of  coir  fiber  fabric  and  rubber,  or  balata  vulcan- 
ized together.  Coir  Tyre  Co.,  56A  Mosley  street,  and  G.  D. 
14  Albert  Park  Road,   Lower  Broughton.   Salford— both 


iil   Manche 

Fabric  for  driving  belts,  composed  of  layers  of  fabric  and  rub- 
ber. E.  B.  Boughten,  Gleniffer,  Doddington  Road.  Swallow- 
back.  Lincoln. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.  T.  T.  Folev,  46  Kearny  street,  San 
Francisco,  California,  U.   S.  A. 

ISSUED    JULY   24,    1918. 

Tire  cover  with  gable-shaped  tread.  E.  B.  Killen,  27  Queen 
Victoria  street,  London. 

merle  Road,  Peckham. 
India  rubber  driving  belts.     W.    M.   Angus.    St.   John's  Works, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.     and     G.     Lunney.     Ingleborough     View. 

Bentham. 
Surgical  appliances.     E.  Roddy,  108  West  61st  street.  New  York 

Rubber-tired    wheel    for    children's    go-carts.     W.    H.    Ball.    '.2 

Terrace   street.   Hyson   Green,   Nottingham. 
Corsets    with    back    lacing   covered    by   elastic    strip.     M'.    Shaw, 

1412  East  55th  street,   Chicago,   Illinois,  U.   S.  A. 
Artificial   hands   with   rubber  fingers   stiffened   with   wire.     J.   J. 

Stubbs,  City   Road.  Cardiff. 
Recta!     syringe.       H.     Cottonest.     Avenue     de     la     Republique, 

Aubervilliers,   France. 
Sole    for    boots    and    shoes,    having    layers    of    vulcanized    wood 
fiber,    etc..    with    fabric    backing    secured    to    them    by    rubber 
solution.     Societe  Frani^aise  du  Cuir  Arme,  57  rue  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Paris. 
Oxygen-administering   apparatus   with   rubber   bags.      L.    Durieu. 
38  Boulevard   des   Brotteaux,   Lyons,  and   G.   M.   C.   Aulanier. 
22   rue  des  Prairies.   Paris— both  in   France. 
Spring  wheels  with  cover  of  balata.  etc.     A.  Andersen.  4  Rosen- 

kranlzgaten.  Christiania. 
Veil  with   elastic  gathering  thread  at  edge.     A.   Burnet,  6  Well 

street.  Jewin  street,   London. 
Soothing  teats.     I.  H.   Davis.   194   Bristol  Road.   Birmingham. 
ISSUED  JULY   31,    1918. 
116,191.     Rubber  tapping  knives.     Guthrie   &   Co.,   5   Whittington  avenue, 
Leadenhall    street,    London.      (H.    T,    V.    Duncan,    Port    Dick- 
son,  Negri   Sembalan.   Federated   IVIalay   States.) 
116,351.     Surgical     injection     apparatus.     M.     Day,     8     Albemarle     street, 

Clerkenwell,   London. 
116,376.     Respirators.     F.    E.    Jackson,    22    Beech    Road,    Chorlton-cum- 

Hardy.  Manchester. 
116,382.     Apparatus    for    administering    anesthetics.     E.    V.    Tomey,     134 

Birchfield   Road,   Handsworth,   Birmingham. 
116,390.     Cushion  tire.      E.    B.   Killen,   27  Queen   Victoria  street.  London. 
116,405.     Sole  for  hoots  and  shoes,  composed   of  layers  of   dampproofed 
wood,  vulcanized   fiber,   etc.,    glued   together.     C.    A.    Schleini- 
ger  and  A.   Metzler — both  of  Wohlen.  Aargau,   Switzerland. 
ISSUED  AUGUST  8,   1918. 
116,424.     Breathing    apparatus    for    divers,    etc.      H.    Wade,    111    Hatton 
Garden,    London.      (DrSgerwerk    H.    &    B.    Drager.    S3    Mois- 
linger  Alle.  Lubeck.  Germany.) 
116.448.     Pneumatic  tire-pressure  gage.     J.  M.  Goewey,  801   Sutter  street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  U.  S.  A. 
116.534.     Parachutes  contained   in   flexible   envelope.      E.   R.    Calthrop,   El- 
don   Street  House.  Eldon  street,   London. 


116,615. 
116,632. 


116,726. 
116.733. 


116,813. 
116,818. 


116,913. 
116,975. 


117.093. 

117.102. 
117.119. 

117.133. 

117.148. 

117,177. 


487,044. 
487,085. 
487,096. 


Rubber  solution  container  for  tire-repair  outfits.  Dunlop  Rub- 
ber Co.,  14  Regent  street,  Westminster,  and  H.  J.  Dunn, 
47   Kingsbury  Road.  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Waterproof  cover  for  ladies'  hats.  W.  D.  L.  Busby,  School 
House,  Clifton-upon-Dunsmore,  Warwickshire. 

Revoluble  rubber  pad  for  heels,  soles,  and  tips.  T.  C.  Redfern, 
G.  W.  Richards,  and  Redfern's  Rubber  Works,  Limited, 
Dawson  street,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

Means    for    attaching    rubber    tires    to    rims.      W.    T.    G.    Ellis, 
C.  O.  R.  McLeod,   15  Cambridge  street,  Glasgow. 
ISSUED   AUGUST    14,    1918. 

Hypodermic  injector  with  rubber  piston  plug.  R.  G.  J.  Me- 
Entire,  23  Pembroke  Park,  Dublin. 

Suction  appliances  in  dentures.  S.  J.  Everett  and  A.  Kirkraan, 
Oakleigh,  Duppas  Hill  Road.  Croydon,  Surrey,  and  H.  O. 
Cottrell,  15  Charlotte  street,  London. 

Stopper  for  carbovs,  with  rubber  washer.  British  Dyes.  Limited 
and  J.  Turner.'  Turnbridge  Chemical  Works,  J.  Bruce.  Wood 
Villa.  Berry  Brow,  and  J.  D.  Eastwood,  16  Batley  avenue. 
Marsh— all  in  Huddersfield.  Yorkshire. 

Rubberized  fabric  container  for  transporting  and  storing  gas. 
A.    C.    Spencer.    E.    Allen,    and    E.    G.    Cole,    56A    Highbury 

E.   Howarth. 
rkshire. 
rubber   sole   for   boots,   etc.     A.    Dales,   trading  as   A. 
S-    Co..    India     Rubber     Mills.    Blake    street,    Stratford 
Manchester. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  21.    1918. 

Boot-sole  protector.  F.  J.  Wood.  3  Raws  street.  Bank  Parade. 
Burnley.  Lancashire. 

Valve  for  feeding  bottles.  A.  Jackson.  Woodleigh,  Temple  Gar- 
dens, Golder's  Green.  London. 

A.  H. 
Cambridge   street.    Man- 
chester. 

Elastic  cords  for  muscle  exercisers.  H.  J.  Wareham,  146  Black- 
friars  Road,  London. 

Rubber-covered  stoppers  for  vacuum  flasks.  A.  W.  Brunette, 
Golconda,  Upper  Court  Road,  Epsom.  Surrey,  and  C.  C.  Scar- 
borough,  15   Took's  Court,  Cursitor  street,  London. 

One-piece  life-saving  suit.  P.  Borgan,  1014  Hawthorne  avenue, 
Portland,  Ore..  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  28,  1918. 

Rubberized  fabric  container  for  transporting  and  storing  gas. 
A.  C.  Spencer,  E.  Allen,  and  E.  G.  Cole,  56A  Highbury 
Grove,  London.     (See  patent  No.  116,812.) 

Tire  tread.  T.  Dunn.  63  Tierney  Road.  Streatham  Hill.  Lon- 
don. 

Eyelid  retractor.     H.   Shanker.  Civil  Hospital,   Delhi. 

Rubberized  canvas  aircraft  cushioning  device.  T.  Sloper.  South- 
gate,  Devizes.  Wiltshire. 

Dental  articulators  with  rubber-shod  jaws.  A.  W.  Fisher.  Bryn 
Estyn.  Whitchurch.  Shropshire. 

Respiration  modifier.  T.  Baer.  80  Holland  Park.  London.  (P. 
Lassabiere;  St.  Hilaire.  St.  Mesmin,  Loiret,  France.) 

Inner-tube  liner.  I.  B.  Jeffries,  trading  as  I.  Benjamin,  3  John 
street,    Llanelly.    Carmarthenshire. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS  ISSUED  (WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION). 

(October  23.  1916.)  Improvements  in  abdominal  supporters  iuch 
as  belts.     F.  G.  Baugatz. 

(September  7.  1917.)     Jiffy  Life  Belt  Manufacturing  Co. 

(September  14.  1917.)     Life-saving  vest.     H.  L.  Ziman. 

(September  19.  1917.)  Improvements  in  vehicle  wheels.  H. 
Allen. 

(September  25.  1917.)     Improvements  in  tires.     G.  A.   Mortier. 

(ITerember  9.  1914.)  Improvements  in  wheels  having  inner  pneu- 
matic tires.     J.  Gonzalo  and  R.  de  Dampierre. 

(October  4,  1917.)     Pneumatic  tire  protector.     J.  F.  Bioletto. 

(October  8,  1917.)     Wheel  rims  and  tires.     H.  Rajlowich. 

(October  10.  1917.)  Ball  valve  of  rubber  or  other  elastic  sub- 
stance.     M.    S.    Reiley. 

(October  12.  I9I7.)  Pneumatic  hub  for  vehicle  wheels.  H. 
Schade  van  Wcstrum. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 
ISSUED  JULY   11,    1918, 
Indoor  game.     J.  S.  Wearn,  Christchurch. 

Combined  hard  and  soft  rubber  packing  for  tubular  connection!. 
J.  Eraser,  "Arnprior,"  Rangers  Road,  Neutral  Bay.  and  E.  L. 
Ernest.  Maroomba.  Nelson  street.  Woollahra — both  of  Sydney. 
New  South  Wales. 
Rubber-pad  attaching  device  for  horse 
gowan.  Bishop's  Road,  Sutlon  Coldfii 


N" 


TRADE  MARKS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

52.  The  word  Hawk— golf  balls.  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

?8.  Representation  of  a  tire  in  ellipse  with  two  parallel 
white  stripes  on  tread  portion — tire  covers.  Gates  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Indianapolis.   Ind. 
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110,118.      riie     words     Pye-Musselman     with     a     representalioii     of     two 

crossed    bayonets    at    cacli    end    and    an    oblong    blank    white 

space  superimposed  above  the  middle  of  the  word— rubber  or 

rubberondfabric  pneumatic  vehicle  tires. 
110,213.     The   words   Jiffy-All— waterproof    fabrics    for    protecting   inner 

garments,  etc.     Jiffy-All  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
110  462      The  word  Alfco — rubber-lined  cotton- fabric  hose.     American  Li 

France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
110,463.     The    word    Alfco — respirating    devices.       American    La    France 

Fire  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,   Elmira,  N.   Y.  „,,,,■,-    .. 

110,471.     The  word  Defco— rubber  rings   for  fruit  jars.     The   Deis-I-ertig 

Co.,  Dover,  O. 


110,592.     Representation    of 
heel. 


egro 


ith 


turtle    biting 


loose  for  thunder";  above  all.  the 
words  Turtle  Grip- patches  for  repairing  inner  tubei  of  all 
kinds.  Southern  Turtle-Grip  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
110,598.  Representation  of  a  notched  pennant  flying  from  a  staff- 
rubber  and  composition  hose,  and  rubber,  leather,  and  com- 
position belting  and  packing.     Geo.   B.  Carpenter  k  Co.,  Chi- 

ise    made    of 


Manu- 

I  G.  L.  At- 

semi-circle 
Live    Leathar 


-ago.  111. 

110,635.     The   word   Conqueror— rubber   hose 

sition  rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric.      Voorhces 
facturing   Co.,  Jersey  City,   N.  .1. 

110.654.     The  word  Vacuo— tire  patches  and  reliners.    J.  H. 
wood.  Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 

110,815.     The   words   Duo-Tex    in   script   letters   arranged    in  ^a   semi-circle 
—leather    or    fabric    belts    for    personal 
Belt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   City. 

110,867.  The  words  Win-the-War— boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  fabric, 
and  rubber,  combined.  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shot  Co., 
Beacon   Falls,    Conn. 

110,916.  The  word  Polar -zinc  oxide  "^ed  as  a  filler  for  rubber  goods. 
The  American   Metal   Co.,    Limited,   New   York   City. 

111061.  The  word  Banner— rubber  and  composition,  hose  and  rubber, 
leather,  and  composition  belting  and  packing.  Geo.  B.  Car- 
penter  &   Co.,   Chicago,    111. 

111,232.  Representation  of  a  shield  upon  which  is  superimposed  a  double 
outlined  triangle  with  a  pair  of  scales  within  and  the  let- 
ters G  and  H  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  apex— rubber  boota 
and  shoes,  etc.     Von  Der  Ileyde  &  John.  New  York  City. 

111,234.  Representation  of  a  shield  upon  which  is  superimposed  •  double- 
outlined  triangle  with  a  pair  of  scales  within  and  the  let- 
ters G  and  H  to  the  ri^ht  and  left  of  the  apex—rubber  coat* 
and  various  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Von  Uer 
Heyde   &  John,   New   York   City. 

111,289.  The  word  In  ktab— fountain  pens.  .Adams.  Cushing  &  Foster, 
Inc„  Boston,  Mass. 

111290  The  word  Acf.\d  enclosed  within  a  modified  ellipse  suggesting 
the  outline  of  a  bathing  cap — rubber  erasers,  rubber  bandl, 
fountain  pens,  etc.  Adams,  Cushing  &  Foster,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

111.293.  Silhouette    of    Aiax    rolling   a     ' 

Co.!  'inc.,  MiUbrook,  N.  Y. 

111.294.  Silliouette    of    Ajax   rolling   a 

drvine   pur 
Milbrook,   N.   Y. 
111,325.     The  word   Victor— golf  balls.     Wright  &  Ditson,  Boston,  Mass. 
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23,515.     The  word  ADMYK.-i— garters,  etc. 

manbury,  London,  E.  C,  Eng. 
23,543.     The     word     Goodyear— pneumatic     and     solid     tires,     pneumatic 

tubes,  tire  accessories,   hose,  belting,   packing,   tubing,  molded 

goods     cements,     leather    substitutes,     rubber     or    composition 

heels    and    soles.      The    Goodyear    Tire    and    Rubber    Co.    of 

Canada,    Limited,    Toronto,    Out. 
23,545.     The     word     Coolastic — bandages.        Everlastik,      Inc.,      Boston, 

Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
23,567.     Representation  of  a  geomcliic  figure— ruhber  tires.     The   Bruns- 

wick-Balke-Collender   Co.,    Chicago,    111.,    U.    S.   A. 


ARMY  and  NAVY  AWARDS. 

GENERAL    ENGINEER    DEPOT    AWARDS. 

THE  following  awards  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  have  been 
announced    at    the    general    engineer    depot.    I'nited    States 
army. 

Cord,  Packing-house.— $39,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Gaskets,   Rubber.— 6,000  pounds,   $0.25,   Quaker   City   Rubber 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Packing— Asbestos    sheet:      2,000    pounds,    $0.75,    Manhattan 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Sheets,  Rubber.— 75  pounds,  $0.80,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

FIELD    MEDICAL    SUPPLY    AWARDS. 
The  following  awards  of  rubber  sundries  have  been  made  by 
the  field  medical  supply  depot.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Aprons.— 35.000.  $0.5534  each,  L.  C.  Chase  Co. 


Atomizers,  Hand.— 3,500,  $0.82  each,  De  Vilbis  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Bands,  Elastic,  Pure  Gum.— 5,000  gross,  $0.16,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Basins.— 25,000,  $0.55  each.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Bulbs.— 20,000,  $0.0105  each,  Tyer  Rubber  Co. 

Gloves.— 8,000  pairs,  $0.25,  Miller  Rubber  Co. 

Pouches  for  Rubber.  Gloves.— 7,000,  $0.15  each,  L.  C.  Chase 
Co. 

Stoppers.— 250.000,  $0.52  per  pound,  F.  A.  Cigol  Rubber  Co. 

Syringes,  -Hard  rubber,  8.350,  $0.20  each,  Charles  Schmid 
Co.:  20,000.  $0.30  each,  Tyer  Rubber  Co.;  rectal,  10,000,  $0.94 
each,  American   Hard  Rubber  Co. 

Tourniquets  .\nd  Bandages.— 2,500,  $0.75  each,  Parker, 
Stearns  iJt   Cc 

Tubes,  Stomach.— 3,000,  $0.54  each,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co. 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  AWARDS. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  for  furnishing  rubber 
goods  for  navy  yards : 

Ferrules.  Rubber.— 135,000,  $4,156.65,  Ohio  Rubber  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

G.\skets.— Strip  and  sheet  gum,  $103,278.20;  13,000  pounds, 
$5,722,  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York;  molded  rubber: 
8.000  pound.',  $4,640;  300  pounds,  $183,  New  Jersey  Car  Spring 
&  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Hose.— Rubber,  steam,  3,000  feet,  $1,335,  Hamilton  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  rubber,  wash  deck,  40,000  feet,  $0,529, 
Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

P.\CKiNG.— Compressed  fiber  sheet,  100,000  pounds,  $42,000; 
16,000  pounds,  $6,720.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Wire.  Rubber-covered.— 21,000  feet,  $343.35,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  Qiicago,  Illinois,  and  $504.20.  Bourn  Rubber  Co., 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

NAVY  EMERGENCY  PURCHASES. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the  bureau  of  sup- 
plies and  accounts.  Xavy  Department,  for  Navy  emergency  pur- 
chases : 

B.^LLOOxs.  Red  Rubber— 115,  $37.50,  Faultless  Rubber  Co..  Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Conductors,  Twin  Flat.— 15,000  feet,  $9,675,  Boston  Insulated 
Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Epping,  New  Hampshire. 

M.\n-ometers.— 20,  $345,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

P.\r.\chutes,  Basket  Type— 2,  $630.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  .Akron,  Ohio. 

Valves,  Gas.— One  16-inch,  $123.70,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

PANAMA    CANAL    AWARDS. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  for  furnishing  supplies 
for  the  Panama  Canal : 

Hose,  W.\ter.— 500  feet.  $292.50,  Hamilton  Rubber  Co.,  Tren- 
ton. New  Jersey. 

Tires.— 30,  $1,947.46,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio:  $606.40,  Century-Plainfield  Tire  Co.,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 


CENSUS    AND     CONTROL    OF    THE    PLANTATION 
RUBBER    INDUSTRY. 

THE  August,  1918.  issue  of  "The  Times  Trade  Supplement," 
publishes  an  article  by  J.  S.  M.  Rennie,  which  emphasizes 
the  need  for  a  compulsory  census  of  all  rubber  plantations  con- 
trolled by  British  subjects.  The  writer  urges  that  the  collecting 
cf  such  statistical  data  is  necessary  in  order  that' some  controlling 
authority  "should  be  in  a  position  in  times  of  stress  and  possible 
overproduction,  so  to  control  outputs  as  to  prevent  a  collapse 
in  the  price  of  the   commodity  and  the  opportunity  which  any 
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such  crisis  would  offer  to  powerful  cliques   (probably  'alien')   to 
buy  up  a  coiurolling  interest." 

Since  no  visible  move  has  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  col- 
lect such  figures,  the  writer  has  compiled  from  all  the  available 
hand-books  from  the  various  rubber-producing  centers  the  fol- 
lowing tables  showing  the  location  and  domicile  of  all  the  known 
rubber  plantations : 

DOMICILED  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Location.  Acres. 

Federated  Malay  Slates 586.883 

Straits   Settlements    109,500 

Ceylon    179,695 

South    India    41.820 

British    Borneo    29.880 

British    Burma     24,620 

South    Sea    Islands 5.000 

Sumatra     98,000 

Java    108,830 

Dutch  Borneo    5,100 

1,189,328 
DOMICILED    IN    STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 

Location.  Acres. 

Federated   Malay    States 20,270 

Straits  Settlements    40,000 

Burma     1,770 

Sumatra     6  055 

Straits   Settlements    (private   owners) 10,000 

Federated  Malay  States    (private  owners) 20,000 

98,095 
DOMICILED    IN    FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES. 
Location.  Acres. 

Federated    Malav    States 13,348 

Federated  Malay  States   (private  owners) 105.000 

118,348 
DOMICILED  IN  CEYLON. 

Cey1,.n    40,000 

Ceylon    (private)     10,000 

Federated    Malay    States 7,000 

57.000 
DOMICILED    IN    SHANGHAI     (BRITISH ). 

Feder.nted  Malay  States 30,000 

DOMICILED    IN    HOLLAND    AND    NETHERLANDS    EAST  INDIES. 

Location.  Acres. 

Federated  Malav   States 5,000 

Sumatra     120,000 

Java    100,000 

Sumatra    (private)    10,000 

Java    (private)    20,000 

Dutch  Borneo    5,000 

260,000 
DOMICILED    IN    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM. 

Location.  Acres. 

Federated    Malav    States 20,000 

Suma.ra     60.000 

Java    10.000 

Cochin   China    10,000 

100,000 
DOMICILED  IN    UNITED    STATES   OF   AMERICA. 
Location.  Acres. 

Sumatra     55.000 

DOMICILED    IN    GERMANY. 
Location.  Acres. 

Sumatra     3,400 

Total  planted  area 1,911,171 

According  to  domicile,  therefore,  the  percentage  controlled  by 
the  different  nationalities  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Acres.     Per  Cent. 

British    Domicile 1,492,771  or  79 

Dutch  Domicile   260,000  or   13'^ 

French  and  Belgian  Domicile 100,000  or     5'/i 

United  States  of  America  Domicile 55,000  or     2K- 

German   Domicile    3,400  or       'i 

Totals    1,911,171  100 

Bat  if  the  place  where  planted  is  considered,  the  control  is 
rested  as  follows : 

BRITISH. 

Federated  Malay  States  and  Johore 807.491 

Straits  Settlements    159,500 

Ceylon   229,695 

South  India   41,820 

Brltiih   Borneo    29,880 

British  Burma   26.390 


South   Sea  Islands 5,000 

1,299,786 
(or  67  per  cent) 
DUTCH    AND   OTHERS. 
Location.  Acres. 

Sumatra    352,455 

Java    238,830 

Dutch  Borneo   10,100 

Cochin   China    10,000 

611,385 
(or  33  per  cent) 

When  domicile  and  location  are  combined,  the  result  is : 

Location.  Acres. 

British  Empire    1,517,771  or  say  80  per  cent 

Dutch    and    others 393,400  or  say  20  per  cent 

1,911,171 

Calculating  that  this  area  will  yield  an  annual  crop  of  380,(X)0 
tons  of  rubber  about  1920,  the  distribution  will  be  as  follows: 

BASED  ON  DOMICILE. 

Location.  Tons 

British  Empire  281,000 

Dutch  Empire   75,000 

France  and  Belgium 15,000 

United   States  of  America 8,000 

Cermany   1.000 

380,000 
BASED    ON    ESTATE    LOCATION. 

British  Empire    255,00(i 

Dutch  East  Indies,  etc 125,00(i 

380,000 
BASED  ON   DOMICILE   AND  ANY   LOCATION   COMBINED. 
Location.  Tons. 

British  290,000 

Dutch  and  others 90,000 

380,000 
Unless  some  control  is  exercised,  it  is  pointed  ou  that  enemy 
and  neutral  countries,  will  be  able  to  obtain  about  IS  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  crop  for  1920,  if  peace  has  ensued  by  that  time,  at 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Allies. 
Furthermore,  says  the  writer,  if  conditions  permit  plantation 
companies  and  the  powerful  American  and  British  rubber  goods 
manufacturers  to  plant  ad  libitum,  the  planted  area  ten  years 
hence  may  easily  be  4,200.000  acres,  which  at  375  pounds  per  acre 
per  annum  would  give  a  total  crop  of  700,000  tons.  And  in  the 
event  that  the  demand  is  less  by  the  smallest  fraction  than  the 
supply,  a  serious  drop  in  prices  is  foreseen,  accompanied  by  an 
equally  considerable  fall  in  the  market  value  of  an  acre  of  rubber. 
This  circumstance  would  give  a  powerful  clique  backed  by  the 
large  .American,  British,  and  French  manufacturers,  the  chance 
to  buy  up  control  of  the  great  bulk  of  plantation  companies,  and 
10  regulate  pi  ice-,  so  that  members  of  the  trust  would  he  able 
to  undersell  all  manufacturers  outside  the  clique. 


ADVOCATE  MINIMUM  RUBBER  PRICES. 
The  rubber  planters  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  just  started 
a  campaign  to  secure  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices  for  rubber 
and  the  licensing  of  its  export.  They  also  seek  official  assist- 
ance in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  planters  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States.  But  while  these  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  in  Java,  the  Selangor  branch  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  launching  a  movement  for  the 
total  exclusion  from  the  Singapore  market  of  rubber  produced 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  during  the  war,  or,  if  prohibition  is 
impossible,  for  a  special  import  tax  of  five  per  cent.  It  seems 
to  be  felt  that  the  .American  Government  should  do  nothing  to 
assist  the  import  of  Dutch  rubber  to  the  detriment  of  Allied 
producers.  The  Planters'  Association  of  Malaya  has  asked  the 
British  Government  to  induce  other  rubber-producing  countries 
to  limit  their  output,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  British  War 
Cabinet  has  adopted  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  within 
the  Empire. 
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Review    of  the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 

Copyright,   191S. 


NEW    YORK. 

CRUDE  rubber  imports  for  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber have  been  fixed  at  25,000  tons  and  will  be  allocated  to 
rubber  manufacturers  according  to  the  program  promul- 
gated September  22,  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  published 
elsewhere   in   this   issue. 

Pi..\NTATioNS. — Quiet  market  conditions  have  prevailed  in  this 
market  during  the  past  month,  as  consumers  were  generally 
satisfied  with  small  lots  sufficient  for  immediate  requirements, 
and  are  awaiting  new  developments.  Interest  was  lacking  to  a 
great  extent  in  either  stock  afloat  or  for  future  shipment,  and 
the  scarcity  of  allocation  certificates  indicated  that  manufac- 
turers were  supplied. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  past  month  considerable  free  rubber 
was  offered  by  manufacturers  who  were  overstocked,  and  sales 
of  small  lots  were  reported  to  have  been  made  at  prices  ranging 
from  51  to  61  cents  for  Crepe  and  495^2  to  60  for  Ribs.  Trad- 
ing in  allocation  certificates  was  an  unusual  feature  of  tlie 
market. 

The  Far  Eastern  market  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  manufacturers,  relieving  in  a  measure  the  distressed  con- 
dition in  that  quarter.  Quotations  on  October  and  November 
shipments  of  Crepe  varied  from  35  to  40  cents,  and  on  Ribs 
from  SS'/z  to  38  cents  during  the  month. 

P.\RAS. — Upriver  fine,  for  future  shipment  was  quoted  at 
57}4  to  60  cents,  and  coarse  sold  for  30^  to  31  cents.  Upper 
caucho  ball  was  placed  at  30^  cents,  and  Cameta  sold  for  21 
cents.  A  few  lots  of  free  Upriver  fine  were  sold  at  maximum 
prices. 

Statistics. — The  United  States  plantation  imports  for  August, 
1918,  were  15,153  tons,  compared  with  8,473  tons  for  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Para  imports  for  August,  1918,  were  1.760 
tons,  compared  with   1,744  tons  last  year. 


NEW    YORK    SPOT   QUOTATIONS. 
Following  are  the  New  Yi  ,rk  spot  quotations,  one  year  ago,  one 

month  ago,  and  September  28.     Government  option  prices,  c.  i.  f. 
New  York  are  given  in  the  last  two  columns. 

Free  Rubber. 

PLANTATION  HEVEA—  Ocfher  1.  Sepfember  1,  September  28. 

191/.  1918.  1918. 

^Il^'fi^sttlpe! :::::;:;:::}  «^^@  «  @  «  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  1 62     (S  60     ®  60  IS 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 61      (»  60     @  60  ® 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 60     @  58     @  58  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 59     @  57     @  57  (S 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean 59     @  60     @  60  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  clean 59     @  60     @  60  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky 55      @56  50      @  50  @ 

Brown  crepe,   rolled 46  ^@  44     (3  44  @ 

Smoked    sheet,    ribbed    standard  T 

quality    \    65'/, (ft 66  62     @  62  @ 

•Hevea  ribbed  smoked  sheets...  | 
Smoked     sheet,     plain     standard  I 

•He'viaWn  oV  smooth  smoked  f    "     ®6'i'A  61     @  61  @ 

sheets    I 

Unsmoked  sheet,  standard  quality  )     ^,      ^^^  ^n      ^  ^^  ^ 

•Hevea  unsmoked  sheets.......  (     «!      @  62  60     @  60  (5 

Colombo   scrap.   No.    1 -i/'A®  46     @  46  @ 

Colombo  scrap.   No.   2 46!.-2@  44     @  44  ® 

BRAZILIAN  PARAS— 

Upriver  fine   68     @  68     @  68  @ 

Upriver  medium 62     @  63     @  63  @ 

■  Upriver  coarse 46^@47  40     @  40  @ 

Upriver  weak  fine 58     @  56     @  50  @ 

Upper  caucho  ball 41      f®  40     @  40  @ 

Islands  fine  57     @  59     @  59  (a 

Islands  medium   51      @  52     @  52  @ 

Islands  coarse    29 '/5@  27     @  27  @ 

Cameta     30     @  28     @  28  (3 

Lower  caucho  ball 38     @  36     @  36  @ 

Peruvian  fine  63     ®64  67     @  67  @ 

Tapajos  fine   65     @  60     @  60  @ 


Free  Rubber. 

October  1,  September  1,  September  28. 

1917.  1918.  1918. 
AFRICANS— 

Nicer  fiake.  prime 28  (9  28  @  28  @ 

BenRucIa,  extra  No.  1.  28% 27'AC<f  33  @  33  @ 

BenRuela,  No.  2.  32K% 34  @  29  @  29  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper 56  (i*  48  @  48  @ 

ConRo  prime,  red  upper 52  (ffi  48  @  48  @ 

Rio   Nunei  ball 65  (S  55  @  55  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings 65  @  @  & 

Conakry  niggers 64  @  55  @  55  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings 64  @  55  @  55  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap   41  @  39  @  39  @ 

Esmeralda  sausage    46  &  39  @  39  @ 

Central  scrap   39  @40  39  @  39  @ 

Central  scrap  and  strip 34  @36  @  @ 

Central   wet  sheet 27  (S  28  @  @ 

Guayule,    20%    guarantee 32  @  35  @  35  @ 

Guayule,   dry @  48  @  48  @ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara   negro  heads 46  (3  37  @  37  @ 

Ceara  scrap 28  @  37  @  37  @ 

Mannoba    (basis    30%    loss   wash- 
ing and   drying)    39  @  36'^@  36J4@ 

Manicoba  extra    35  @  @  @ 

Manicoba    regular    31  @32  (ffl  @ 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet 37M038  35  @  35  @ 

Mangabeira  thick  sheet 32  (S  @  (3 

EAST   INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe 60  (361  58  @  58  (3 

Assam  onions 56  (3  54  @  54  @ 

Penang  block  scrap 38  @39  37  @  37  @ 

BALATA— 

Block.  Ciudad  Bolivar 67  (368  71  @  71  @ 

Colombia  @  61  @  61  @ 

Panama     (3  59  @  59  (3 

Surinam  sheet    77  (3  95  @  95  @ 

amber    @  97  @  97  @ 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin     12  (3  15  @  15  @ 

Palembang     (3  16  @  16  (3 

Pressed  block 19K-ia20  25  @  25  (3 

Sarawak    @  14  @  14  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

C.utta   Siak  20  @  28  @  28  @ 

Red   Macassar   2.00  @  3.0O  @  3.00  @ 

•Rubber  Association   of  America  nomenclature. 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 
While  more  active  interest  in  reclaimed  rubber  was  noted 
during  the  past  month,  the  movement  has  not  had  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  market.  Now  that  the  regulations  governing  crude 
rubber  allocations  for  this  quarter  are  known,  there  is  reason  in 
expecting  that  market  conditions  will  improve.  Prices  have  re- 
mained the  same  as  a  month  ago. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

September  26,   1918. 

Subject  tn  change  without  notice. 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating    lb.  .35  (3 

Friction    lb.  .40  @ 

Mechanical    lb.  .12  @ 

Red     lb.  .20  @ 

Shoe    lb.  .15  @ 

Tire,  auto    lb.  .18  (3 

truck    lb.  .13  @ 


.25 
.1554 
.1854 
.1354 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation.  Alber 
rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William 
follows: 

The  demand  for  commercial  paper  during  September  has  been  rather  light, 
as  for  several  months  past,  and  the  volume  of  rubber  paper  has  also  been 
small,  the  best  names  being  quoted  at  614  to  6'i  per  cent,  and  those  not 
=0  well  known.  6^  to  7  per  cent.  With  the  drive  for  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  now  on,  the  demand  for  paper  will  doubtless  be  very  light. 
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COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  SPOT   RUBBER  PRICES. 

Wy- 

1918.  1917.                           1916. 

Plantations: 

First    late.x    crepe    $0.63@0.60"/i  $0.65!-2@0.6214 

Smoked   sheet  ribbed 62@   .S9'A  M'A@   .61 

Par.Hs: 

Upriver,    fine    68@   .68  .665^@   .SiVz          $0.69@0.74 

Upriver,   coarse    40(2)   .40  .46     @   AZ'A              .41®   .44 

Islands,   fine    59@   .59  .55      @   .50                  .58®   .62 

Islands,    coarse    27@  .27  .29     @   .27^              .28@   .30 

Cameta     28@   .28  .30     @   .28                  .32@   .33 

WEEKLY  BTJBBEH  REPORT. 
GUTHRIE  -S   CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report    [August   1,   1918]: 
The  weekly  rubber  auction  held  yesterday  and  to-day  opened  very  quietly, 
and  in  the  early  stages  not  more  than  48}<   cents  per  pound  was  obtainable 
for   the   best    ribbed   smoked   sheet.      Later   in    the   day,    however,    additional 
buyers  came    in.   and,   though   prices    for   the   leading   grades   show   a   reduc- 
tion   as  compared    with   last    week,    there   was   a   good   demand   at   the  lower 
level.     The  top  price  for  both  fine  pale  crepe  and  ribbed  smoked  sheet  was 
SO'/'i    cents,    being   a    decline   of   one   cent    upon    crepe    and    2;!.    cents   upon 
sheet.      Brown   and   good   dark   crepes   sold   readily,    but   prices   do   not   show- 
any  perceptible  improvement.     Of  1,170  tons  catalogued,  628  tons  were  sold 
The  following  was  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pound  in 

per   Pound.i  London. 

Sheet,  fine  ribbed  smoked    46c        @   50^0  1/6        @    1/  7'/i 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked   36  @   46  1/3H    @   1/  6 

Sheet,   plain,   unsmoked    

Crepe,  fine   pale    48^^      @   50!^  1/6^4    @    1/  7'A 

Crepe,  good   pale    38  (a   46  1/3  Ji    @    1/  6 

Crepe,  fine  brown    37  @  40  l/3"4    @    1/  ^'/i 

Crepe,  good   brown    25  @   36  1/  @    1/  3H 

Crepe,  dark    17  @2S  /9J<@1/ 

Crepe,  bark    5'/.      ®   24'A  /6'A@     /n% 

Scrap,  virgin,    and   pressed 15  fa)    ig'A  /91/a    @      /lOVi 

Scrap,  loose     11  @   22  /S'A    @      /llj^ 

^Quoted  in   S.   S.   currency. 


SUMATRA    RUBBER   SHIPMENTS    INCREASE, 

Exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  Eelawan,  Deli  (Sumal 
from  16,418.000  pounds  for  1916  to  28,949,000  pounds  in  1917. 
were  distributed  as  follows; 

1916. 

United  States   pounds       8,340,000 

Holland   28,000 

Great  Britiin    5,636,000 

Canada 20,000 

Straits  Settlements    2,394,000 

Hongkong  

Tapan     

Totals    16,418,000 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 


5, -416,400 

8,800 

3,333,000 


England  .... 
United  States 
Singapore     . .  . 

Japan     

Other  countrie 


80,00(1 

1,488,000 

76,000 


Samarang 
Soerabaia 
Other  ports 

Totals 


925,000 
27.000 
692,000 


673,000 

1,349,000 

70,000 

51,000 

2,143,000 
975.000 


1,000 


1,064,000 

7,923,000 

772,000 


9,000 

9,768,000 

5,680,000 

295.000 

3,793,000 


1918. 
1,659.000 
4.162,000 
4,366,000 

634,000 
51,000 


5,406,000 

104,000 

5,357,000 

5,000 


9,768,000       10,872,000 


CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

In  compliance  with  the  Government's  request,  dates  and  names 
of  vessels  have  been  deleted  in  the  following  statistics: 

[The   Funics   Induatc    J\\;eht    in   Pounds.] 
PARAS. 
Fine.  Medium.   Coarse.   Caucho,  Cameta.     Totals. 

August  — .      By   the from   Para  and   Manaos. 

Alden's  Successors,  Limited  54,639       3.625     16,243       22,125      =   96.632 

H.  A.   Astlett  &  Co 35,000     11,000      =  46,000 

General  Rubber  Co 17,920     56,000     447,800     =521,720 

August  ■ — .      By   the   from   Para. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 36,000     12,500     =  48,500 

Meyer  &  Brown ^67.200      67,200       26,900     =  161,300 

August  — .      By   the from   Para   and   Manaos. 

Pell  &  Dumont 43.381      =   43,381 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 67,200      12.300      =   79,500 

General  Rubber  Co 443,520     =443,520 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 93,000       8.000     12,500       67,000     =  180,500 

Meyer  Bros i33,8,200     51,500       58,200     =447,900 

September  — .     By  the from  Para  and  Manaos. 

Hagemeyer  &  Brown 44,800       44,800     =  89,600 

General  Rubber  Co 212,800      =212,800 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 108,000     25.000     =  133,500 

Meyer  &  Brown '89,600      11.200     134,400      =235,200 

September  — .     By  the  from  Fara, 

Meyer  &  Brown 69,400     =  69,400 

'Including   Medium. 


ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

PLANTATIONS. 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

Pou.N 

.\i-GliST  — .      By  the ,    from    Batavia: 

General    Rubber    Co 729,300 

August  — .      By   the  ,   from   Colombo: 

General    Rubber    Co 201,600 

Meyer  &  Brown    44,8 

Septfmker  — .     By  the  ,   from   Batavia: 

General    Rubber    Co 358,200 

Meyer    &    Brown    87,400 

September  — .     By  the ,  from  Colombo: 

General    Rubber   Co 67,200 

OVERLAND   FROM'  PACIFIC    COAST. 

September  — .     Ex.  : 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 85,190 

September  — .     Ex.  : 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 29 

September  — .     Ex.  : 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 49,200 

AFRICANS. 

September  — -     By  the  ,  from  Liverpool: 

Meyer    &    Brown    12,700 

GUAYULE. 

September  — .     By   rail    from   Eacle    Pass: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 48,000 

CRUDE     rubber"  ARRIVALS     AT 
PACIFIC  COAST.  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Pounds. 

General    R"ubber  '  Co!^. . -'.'^- '...'""!.'.$    269.500 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 56,000 


Pound; 

September  — .     By  the  ,  from  Singapore 

Genera!    Rubber   Co 544,300 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 302,400 

Meyer  &  Brown 73,900 

Septemtier  — .     By  the  ,  from  Singapore: 

Meyer    &    Brown 215,000 

September  — .     By  the ,  from  Colombo: 

General   Rubber  Co 224,000 

By  the : 

Fred.    Stern   &    Co 69 

By  the  : 

Fred.    Stern    &   Co 62 

By  the — : 

Fred.    Stern   &   Co 537,600 

By  the  • : 

Fred.    Stern   &   Co '. 40,320 

By  the  ■ : 

Fred.    Stern  &   Co 470.400 

By  the  : 

Fred-    Stern    &   Co 49.280 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 

PACIFIC  COAST  AS  STATED 

BY   SHIP'S  MANIFESTS.' 

SEATTLE   AND    TACOMA. 

PLANTATIONS. 

[l-'igured    1.15   founds  net   to   the   cascA 

TO    AKRON.    OHIO. 

Pounds. 

August  — .      Bv  the  from  Kobe: 

Swinehart  Tire  &' Rubber  Co 31,860 

September  — .     By  the  from  Singapore: 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  ..      213,975 

The   B.   F.   Goodrich   Co L268,595 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..       133,380  1,268,595 


TO  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Pounds. 

September  — .     By  the  from  Singapore: 

.Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 6-1.800 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

AuGt:sT  — .     By  the  from  Kobe: 

The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc.      541,890 

August  — .     By  the from  Manila: 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 77,625 

Aldens'   Successors,   Limited...       100,305 

Balfour  Williamson  &  Co 24,975      202,905 

September  — .     By  the  • from- Singapore: 

Meyer  &  Brown   32,940 

United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co..        13,500 

United  States  Rubber  Co 358,425 

Robinson  &  Co 8,100 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 66,555 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 199,260 

L.   Litflejohn  &   Co 66,420 

Equitable  Trust   Co 68,985 

Rubber  Trading  Co 18,495 

William  H.  Stiles 8,505 

Aldens'   Successors,   Limited...  9,450      850,635 

TO  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

August  — .     By  the  from  Yokohama: 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 3,780 

August  — .     By  the  from  Kobe: 

Mitsui  &   Co..   Limited 1,755 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 296,595      298,350 

Aucu.sT  — .     By  the  from  Manila: 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc 9,855 

Aldens'   Successors.   Limited...        56,970 

Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc 4,455 

Robinson  &   Co 4,050 

Various   16,200        91,530 


'Footnote — The  figures  under  this  head  and  un- 
der Crude  Rubber  Arrivals  at  Pacific  Coast  as  Re- 
ported, have  been  obtained  from  different  sources; 
repetitions  mav,  therefore,  occur. 
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fOCTOTiKh 


^epTEUBEK 


Charles  T.  WiUon  Co..  Inc. 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

r,.   Liulejohn  &  Co 

Mitsui  &  Co.,   Limited 

Sbptembes  — .     By  tlie  — 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 


Hank  of  Nova  Scotia 

Coodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

J.  T.'  Tohnstone  &  Co 

rre.!.   Stern  &  Co 

L.   I.ittlejohn  &  Co 

Skptehreh  — .    By  the  — 

Gravenhorst   &    Co 

Freil.    Stt-rn   S:  Co 


from  Singapore: 
5,940 
28,755 
•46,305 
5,400 
249,750 

5,535  341,685 
from  Singapore: 
67,500 
17,415 
7,155 
8,910 
35,640 
22,815 

47,655      .>07,0on 
from  Yokohama: 
6,210 
2,970  9,180 


SAN    FRANCISCO.^ 

PLANTATIONS, 
\Figut.-d   1J5  pounds  net  to  the  ease.] 

Septemher  — .    By  the from  Soerabaya 

..  I.iltk-iohn  &  Co 45,090 


STATISTICS      OF      CRUDE      AND 

MANUFACTURED     RUBBER 

AT     THE     PORT     OF 

NEW     YORK. 

IMPORTS. 

July,  1918. 


Ltl'ACTUKEU — • 


Pounds. 
Crude  rubber: 
From — 
England    127,690 


Canada 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Mexico    . 


.Ml  other  tires 

declaimed  rubber  . . 

Belting   

Uulibcr  boots   

Urbbcr   shoes    ..... 
1  )ruggists'   sundries 


Pounds. 
"Mli 


Value. 
$24,623 
1,488 
136.838 
8,793 
40,442 
28.627 
243.027 


4.6 


Colonibia 


Tlic  n.   i.   Goodrich  Co 

Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

("Short  shipment,  ex. — ) 

Robinson  &  Co 


219.105 
38,070 
13,500 
20.925 
12,420 
87,210 


,145      495. ISO 


SEFTEMnER — .     By  the 

Robinson  &  Co 

Mitsui   &   Co.    r,imited... 

Sei-tember  — .     By  the 
I'nited  States  Rubber  Co. 


from  Hong  Kong: 
43.200 
19,305        62,305 


•Fuotnolc. — The  figures  under  this  head  and  un 
1  Crude  Rubber  Arrivals  at  Pacific  Coast  as  Re 
rted.  have  been  obtained  from  different  sources: 
I'ftitionii  may,   therefore,   occur. 


CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 


Straits  Settlements 

Other  British  East  Indies. 

Dutch   East   Indies 

Hongkong    


2,803,042 

116,471 

14,000 

2,335 

3,584,053 

1.811,461 

320,655 

2,500 

223.225 


47.962 

88 

879,430 

24,661 

13,208 

1.594 

1.367.503 

821.514 

136.474 

1,344 

124,909 


Tota 


9,133,203     $3,484,632 


Jelutong    (Pontianak): 

Straits    Settlements    784.815 

Gutta   percha: 
From— 

Straits    Settlements    22,635 

Babta- 


Straits   Settlements 


481,813         $181,358 


Canada     . . . 
Rubber  boots; 

Canada — pai 
Rubber  shoes: 


Cuba 


Druggists'  sundries: 
To— 

Cuba  "..■.'.:'.:; ; '. '. 


Total     

Other  manufactures  of 
india  rubber: 


England     

Canada     

Newfoundland 
Cuba     


Rubber    scrap     .  . 
Manufactures  of 


Other    rubber    tires 
Belting    Hose.    etc. 
Druggists*    sundries 
All  other  manufactur 
india   rubber    .... 


pairs        4; 
factures 

T,,,.il      $1,010,227 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MEECHANDIBE, 

July.  1918. 

Pounds.  Value. 

a  rubber  184,639  $107,148 

,, 61,8Sr  43,530 


RUBBER     STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


IMPORTS   OF   CRUDE  AND   MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER, 

May,  1918. 


Rubber  recovered 

Hard    rubber,    in    sheets    and 

Rubber  substitute   

Rubber  powdered  and  rubber 

or   gutta   percha   waste 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered.. 


Bala 


iide 


iianufactured. 
RD — dutiable : 


From— 
France    . 
England 
Scotland 

Me"x1cn 


Total 


90,206 

416,996 

655 

52,337 

$16,125 
38,644 

2,714 

560,194 

$47,517 

10.681.360 

$3,721,275 

$165 
8,693 

2o,i| 

$29,443 

34,951 

$5,173 

Oiicle 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

Boots    and    shoes    

Belting     

Waterproof   clothing    

Hose,  lined  with  rubber.... 

Mats  and  matting 

Packing     

Fillets  of  cotton   and  rubbe 

for  card   clothii 


'  Pounds. 

Value.' 

1.521,192 
132,682 

»^?J:1?J 

5,250 
83,459 

.nil 

345,868 
4,668 

548.243 

19 
255.638 

18,956 
,       31.342 

inn 

all    ve- 
ind  all  manu- 


hicles 

facti:res     of     india     rubber 

and   gutta   percha — n.  o.  p 138,: 

Hard    rubber,    unfinished,    in 

tubes,  for  fountain  pens - 

Webbing,  over  one  inch  wide      28.! 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC    AND   FOREIGN 
RUBBER   GOODS. 

May,   1918. 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 

July,  1918. 


Italy  .  .  . 
England 
Portugal 
Holland 


Reexports 

Manufactured— 

Canada, 

Goods. 

Value. 

Hoots  and  shoes   

$139,141 

riothirg    

108 

All    nther-n.  0.  p 

5.156 

14,359 

$4,808 

Value. 

$3,867 

240 

10,556 

256 

4.542 

1.S61 

22,009 
$43,331  I 


Dominican    Republi< 

■  rgentina      

olivia    


$8,664 
585 
1,992 
1,087 
1,051 
15.731 
10.685 
17.083 
6.522 
81,262 
3,202 
174,177  i 


LONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL    RUB- 
BER   STATISTICS. 


Crude   rubber: 


Brazil 
Chile     .,.  . 

Ecuador 


Totals 


17.376  i 
14.913  I 
10,429  I 
10.952 
21,628 
38,800 
16.630  ; 
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Crude  rubber ; 
From — 

London     '-^IHSS  Hl-l 

Liverpool     372.SO0  38,4 

Totals    2.187,200  261.2 

W««le  and  reclaimed  rubber : 

UvJrTooT    22.400 

UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER 
STATISTICS. 

The     import     Jnd     export     figures    by     countr 
usually  published  in  this  table  are  \\ithheld  by 


RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. 

Two  Months  Ended 
February,  1918. 

UNMANir.KCTUKED—  .— " 

Poun: 


Lire. 


193. ( 


Pounds. 

8,668,100 

claimed  rubber  2,200 

308,256 

9,178,556 


963,542 

25 

73,743 


Totals     

Manufactured — 
Coots  and  shoes. .  .ici-. /'air J-  211 

.Automobile   tires   and    tubes     

r.icycle  tires  and  tubes 

TotaLs     

EXPORTS. 

July 

NMAN.UA,   l'_BE(^—  Poi.KDS. 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber      782,800 

Waterproof   clothins    

Coots  and  sh..e.s.,/o:..   pairs  9,715 

Automobile    tires    and    tubes      

Motorcycle   tires   and   tubes 

fires  not  specified 

Other  manufactures  of  india 


India  and  Ceylon 113,740 

,=;traits  Settlements 185,680 

French  West  Africa 186.560 

r-razil                     249,920 

Other   countries    62,480 


United  State 


India  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
— sheets : 
Hard   rubber    


fabric 


Ela 

lielting     

Rubbered  fabric 
For  carding  c 
Other   forms: 

Great  Britain 


Tnt,als     

From— 


ubber 


Total  

EXPORTS— FOREIGN     AND     COLONIAL 

July,  1918. 
Unmanui^actured 


124,558 
339,186 


Pou; 


Insuiated    wire    

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 
Motorcycle   tires  and   tubes 


257 

97 

3,338 


ber  and  gutt; 
From  cut  sli 
Elastic    fabr 


France^.,.. 102,520 


EXPORTS    OF    CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. 

Two  Months  Ended 
February^  1918. 
Unmanufactured—  


dia  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
-raw   and   reclaimed: 

To— 
Spain    

128,700 
25,300 

dia  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
— threads: 

To— 
France     

3.969 

ndia  rubhe 


Cut   sheets    . . 
Elastic  fabrics 
Other     forms, 
hard  rubber    . . . 
In^ia  rubber  and  gutt 

Elastic    fabric    .  .  . 

Other    forms    

Beltine    

Rubbered  fabrics— pi 


comprising 
percha 


E.13S 


Switzerland 

Egypt     

Argentina 

r.razi!     

Chile    

Cuba     

Other  countr 


Total    . 
Manufactun 


188,320 
38,940 
22,880 


3,740 
7,920 
14.960 
2,860 


I'ruguav                 

440 

Totals 

7,920 

Elastic  fabric  

Tires    and    tubes: 
To— 

3,740 
33  220 

Argentina 

....       213,620 
880 

Other   manufactures   of 
rubber: 
To— 
France 

15,180 

Spain     

;;;;  M^ 

Egypt 

.Argentina    

Brazil     

Uruijuay      

3,740 
1.760 

80  744 

Tnt.al  exports 

Lib 


1.320 
4.400 

10,200 
12,000 

3.960 

15,300 

^:r22 

7.700 
7,040 

52.000 
42,000 
25,200 
32,000 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS,  FROM  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1918. 


General  Rubber  Co.  ol  Brazil.. /.■i/ui    569. Ij: 

Dank  of  Brazil 

Sl  Co 357,126 

J.  A.  Mendes  &  Co 229.341 

Tancredo.  Porto  i  Co 317,950 

G.  Fradelizi  &  Co  '       ' 

Higson  &  Fall.  Si 

T.   G,   Arauio.    

.\delbert   H.   Alden.  Limited 

Litry  &  ~ 
J.    Essabha.   Successors 


Totals.  Totals. 

100,000  1,682,000 

M, 220,915 

97,580  968,509 


533,675        100,568  32,809  37,876        704,928     7,447.110 

shipments  fiom  Para  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States  during 
!  eowisted  of  1,199,827  kil/-;  of  fine.  14,429  kilos  medium  and  6.659  kilos  coarse. 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS 
DURING  JUNE,  1918. 


EXPORTERS. 

•Bank  of  Brazil kilos 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Braiil..     98,962         8.939 

Tancredo,  Porto  &  Co 74,990       n.500 

1.  A.  Mendes  &  Co 42.331       38.131 

Stowell  &  Co 


Fine.      Medium.  Coarse.     Caucho.     Totali. 


176,567  337,000 

59.803  172,757 

20.942  101.404 

69.552  69.552 


Totals   226.755       65,888       88.232     394.800     775.075 

>  455.246  kilos.  consistinR  of  434,158  kilos  fin 
coarse,  were  shipped  to  ParA.  final  destination 
from  Manaos  were,  therefore,   1.230.321  kilos. 

(Compiles  by  Stowell  5*  Co.,  Manaot-) 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

Copyright,  1918. 
NEW  YORK. 
'T'HERE  was  a  little  more  life  in  the  rubber  scrap  market  this 
■*•  past  month  than  the  one  previous,  one  reason  being  the 
greater  interest  shown  by  the  manufacturers  in  reclaimed  rubber. 
The  new  regulations  governing  October-December  rubber  im- 
ports are  practically  the  same,  as  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  as 
during  the  last  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  available  supply  of  rubber  scrap  will  be  drawn  upon  for 
emergency  purposes. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— A  small  demand  was  noted  in  some  quar- 
ters that  was  supplied  at  8j4  cents,  althougli  8j<  cents  has  been 
firmly  quoted  to  reclaimers. 

Inner  Tubes. — The  situation  appears  to  be  dormant  and  con- 
sumers have  not  shown  interest  of  any  sort  in  this  market. 

Mechanicals. — These  grades  are  in  small  demand,  the  move- 
ment being  almost  negligible,  and  prices  unchanged. 

Tires. — The  call  has  been  hardly  noticeable  and  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  occasional  lots  of  standard  white  tires.  Prices 
are  lower. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 

September  26,   1918. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Arctic    tops    lb.  $0.01!^@     .OlM 

Boots  and  shoes lb.  .OS'A@     .08'A 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .07      @     .07"/i 

Untrimmed   arctics    lb.  .06     @      .06K 

HAED  EUBBEE. 

Battery   jars,   black  compound lb.  .02     @ 

No.  1.  bright  fracture lb.  .25     @     .26 

INNEE  TUBES. 

No.    1,    old   packing lb.  .22     @     .22J4 

new   packing lb.  .24     @     .2454 

No.   2    lb.  .IVA@     .Uii 

Red     lb.  .\VA@     .nV, 

MECHANICALS. 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  1 lb.  .0554  @ 

No.    2 lb.  .04     @ 

Car    springs    lb.  .05     @ 

Heels    lb.  .04     @ 

Horseshoe  pads   lb.  .04     @ 

Hose,    air-brake    .' lb.  .05J4@     .05M 

fire,  cotton   lined lb.  .02'^® 

garden      lb.  .02  ^@ 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .04J4@ 

Matting    lb.  .Ol'Ai^i 

Packing    lb.  .0154® 

Red  scrap.   No.    1 lb.  .09'A@     .10 

No.    2 lb.  .06     @     .06'A 

White  scrap.   No.   1 lb.  .12     @     .12J4 

No.    2 lb.  .09     @ 

TIEES. 

Auto  peelings.  No-   1 lb.  .09H  @ 

No.   2 lb.  .06'Am     .oeVi 

Bicycle      lb.  .04M@ 

Standard  white  auto lb.  .05'/S@ 

Standard  mixed  auto lb.  .04MO     .04?^ 

Stripped,  unguaranteed    lb.  .OA'A<S> 

White,  G.  &  G lb  .0334® 

M.  &  W.  and  U.  S lb.  .05^® 

°Cai^age    'b.  -OS?^® 

Irony    lb.  .02     @ 

Truck   lb.  .OS'A®     .05H 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

Cotyright,   1918. 

NEW   YORK. 

WITH  the  announcement  from  Washington,  on  September 
14,  that  the  Government  proposed  to  fix  cotton  prices,  the 
market  broke  suddenly  and  prices  declined  120  to  140  points,  an 
equivalent  of  $6  to  $7  per  bale.  As  the  month  progressed,  the 
market  recovered  and  assumed  an  upward  tendency,  due  to 
favorable  crop  estimates  and  the  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  price  control  committees  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
trade.  A  month  ago  middling  spot  cotton  was  37.30  cents,  and 
on  September  27  the  quotation  was  35.15  cents,  the  strength  of 
the  market  being  due  to  favorable  news  from  the  front. 

The  committee  has  announced  that  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
will  not  be  fixed  immediately  and  that  sufficient  time  will  be 
allowed  to  elapse  to  test  the  effect  as  a  stabilizing  influence  of 
the  work  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Cotton   Distribution. 

Egyptian  Cotton. — When  the  War  Trade  Board  limited 
Egyptian  cotton  imports  to  80,000  bales  a  year,  and  about  60,000 
bales  had  already  come  in,  there  were  18,000  bales  allocated  to 
various  importers.  It  now  appears  that  this  cotton  has  not  been 
sold,  indicating  that  the  demand  has  fallen  ofif  about  equally 
with  the  reduction  of  imports.  It  is  well  known  that  many  tire 
manufacturers  were  forced  to  use  combed  Peelers  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  so,  which  accounts  for  a  large  amount  of  Egyptian 
cotton   being   released    for   other   purposes. 

Sea  Island  Cotton. — It  is  rumored  that  holders  are  trying  to 
artificially  maintain  prices  by  withholding  supplies.  Average 
extra  choice  sells  for  70  to  73  cents  landed  at  New  England 
mill  points.  Egyptian  Sakellarides  can  be  delivered  for  about  10 
to  13  cents  less,  but  is  uncertain  of  shipment,  which  accounts 
for  the  premium  on  Sea  Island. 

Cotton  pABRics.^The  Price  Fixing  Committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  has  postponed  the  revision  of  prices  on  cotton 
fabrics  until  November  16.  In  readjusting  certain  parities,  how- 
ever, to  make  them  conform  more  nearly  to  their  basic  relations, 
the  following  changes  were  made  in  maximum  prices,  taking 
effect  October  1,  1918,  and  subject  to  revision,  with  other  cotton 
products,  on  November  16,  1918: 

Wide  and  sail  duck,  3714  per  cent  discount  from  standard  list. 

Standard  army  duck,  31;^  per  cent  discount  from  standard  list. 

Hose  and  belting  duck.  62^  cents  per  pound. 

Ten  ounce  hose  duck,  64J4  cents  per  pound. 

Class  A,  28^  cents  per  yard,  card  basis. 

Class  B,  28  cents  per  yard,  card  basis. 

Class  C,  27j/'  cents  per  yard,  card  basis. 

These  classifications  are  described  as  follows : 

Class  A — To  be  duck  made  of  white  cotton  without  waste  or 
strips,  and  counting  not  under  80  by  28.  Also,  qualities  equal  to 
Magnolia  and  Lindale  to  be  in  this  class. 

Class  B— To  be  duck  of  all  clean  cotton,  and  counting  not 
under  72  by  28.  This  class  is  recognized  as  the  standard  grade  of 
single  filling  duck. 

Class  C— To  be  duck  made  to  count  not  under  72  by  28,  and 
containing  not  over  25  per  cent  of  waste  or  strips. 

Double  filling  duck : 

Class  A— Counting  not  under  80  by  28,  30^^  cents  per  yard, 
card   basis. 

Class  B — Counting  not  under  72  by  28,  30  cents  per  yard,  card 
basis. 

new  york  quotations. 

Skptember  26.  1918. 

Prices  subject   to  change   without   notice. 
AIRPLANE  AND  BALLOON  FABRICS: 

Wamsutta,  S.   A.   I.   L.   No.   1,  40-inch yard  None 

No.   4,   38"^-inch $0.45     @ 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2'A  lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  insertion. /i.         .85     @ 
2i.i  lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  insertion. /fr.  .90     ■3 


October  1,  1918.] 
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BURLAPS: 


32       7  ounce 

inn     vnrit. 

40       7M-onnce 

40 — lO-ouncr 

45       8-ounc< 

48     lOouncf 

DRILLS: 

40-inch  2  47-yard 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 

38-inch  2.00-yard  ename 

ing  duck 

y^^d 

MECHANICAL- 

Hose 

hnund 

HOLLANDS,  40.INCH: 

Endurance .' 

v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   yard 

Penn       ...■;.•.■.•.•.•..... 

.........'yard 

OSNABURGS: 

„n.J 

40-inch  2.48-vard    

•17.15 
•18.35 
•18.60 
•23.75 
•24.00 
'21.75 
•22.00 
•27.75 
•35.00 


.3oyi@ 

.25H@ 
.321/2® 
.32^@ 


.62Ji@ 
.64M@ 
.62Ji@ 


37  H -inch  2.42-yard 


.25^(3.  26« 
.2454(3  .25>i 
.24M@      .26 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 


I  water  repellent.  . 

ater  repellent 

and  wool,  36-inch. 


Twills 


Twill,  merceriied,  36-inch,  tan  and  olive. 

blue    and    black 

Tweed 

Tweed,  printed 

Plaids  60  x  48 


56  : 


.23  @ 
.20'A@ 

.75  @ 
.90  @ 
.67^® 
'.30  (8 
'.35  @ 
.3454® 


'.21^@ 
■.20-4® 
-.25  @ 
.21J4@ 
'.23}^<a 


IMPORTED   WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPEaALLY    PREPARED    FOR 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 


36-inch,    234    to    5 

°"""^ 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION  AND  COTTON 

): 

63-incIi,  2  to  4  ounces 

36-inch;  2  to  4  ounce, 

.yard 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED 

FABRICS  : 

36-inch,  45^  to  8  ounces 

.yard 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN 

PLAID    LININGS     (cOTTON) 

36-inch,  IVi  to  5  ounces 

.yard 

SHEETINGS: 

. 

40-inch  2.50-vard   

40-inch   2.85-yard 

40-inch   3  15-yard    

40.inch  3.60-yard 

JACKET : 

Delaware    

yard 

SILKS: 

Schappe     36-inch 

STOCKINETTES: 

COTTON,  52-INCH  : 

D     14-ounce 

F     M^ounce    .  .lll'.l'.'.lll'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Wl'.'.l'.^'.l'.'Wi:'.' 

fj ]  3  £iu„j(         ■                           

Knitaback  



ound 

WOOL,  52-INCH : 

. 

C— 14-ounct     

.10  @ 
.80     ® 

2.90 
1.80 

.90  @ 
.52 /,@ 

1.60 
1.05 

.70     @ 

1.70 

.27^@ 

.50 

28  >i® 
27H@ 
24 -X® 

.21.)^® 

TIRE  FABRICS: 

17^-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed square  yard 

I7>i-ounce  Egyptian,  combed 

I7f4-ounce   Egyptian,  carded 

17J4-ounce  Peelers,  combed 

1754-ounce  Peelers,  carded 

•Non-.inal. 


SEA   ISLAND   CROP    1917-1918. 


1918. 


Stock  on  hand,  August  1,  1917— Savannah,   1,043;  Charles- 
ton,   1    bales  1,044 

Received  at  Savannah   (net)     32,022 

Received  at  Charleston   (net)     6.971 

Received  at  Jacksonville   (net)    40,146 

Received  at  Brunswick  (net)     300 

Received  at  Norfolk  (net)      

Received  at  interior  points  and  shipped  direct  to  southern 

mills     7,856 

88.339 

Less  Total  Exports 62,559 

Stock,  July   31,   1918— Savannah,   15,247;   Charleston,   517; 

Jacksonville,    10,016    25,780 

Crop  grown  according  to  final  ginners'  report 92,501 


Receipt! 
1916- 
1917. 

2,508 
47,499 

3,495 
43,080 
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EXPORTS    AND    RESHIPMENTS.    1917-1918. 


Great 

From— 

Hrilain. 

Savannah    ... 

42" 

Charleston    .. 

Jacksonville    . 

Brunswick    .. 

.  .   300 

Interior    points   .... 

-27 

Less  cotton 

counted  twice 

Ports  and 

Northern 

Southern 

Counted 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Twice. 

ToUls. 

15,253 

2,164 

293 

18.279 

4,619 

1,390 

461 

6,470 

30,408 

30,408 
300 

7,856 

7,856 

727  142  50,280  11,410  ...  62,559 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPOKTS  FOE  PAST  SIX  YEABS. 


Domestic,  northern    mills. . . 
Domestic,  southern    mills. . . 


1913- 

1914- 

1915- 

1916- 

1917- 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

11,749 

1,922 

1,667 

1,423 

727 

4,833 

1,991 

1,060 

173 

142 

67,636 

60,879 

60,822 

88,496 

50,280 

14,427 

15,409 

21,697 

24,367 
114 

11,410 

56,018     98.645     80,201     85,246  114,573  62,559 

COMPAEATIVE    STATEMENT    OF   CROP   GROWN    FOR    PAST    SIX    YEARS. 

1912-        1913-       1914-       1915-        1916-  1917- 

1913.       1914.       1915.       1916.       1917.  1918. 

South  Carolina   bales     8,375       8,670       5,590       6,178       3,486  7,313 

Georgia  and   Florida 65,266     68.820     76,008     85,742  114,058  85,188 

73,641     77,490     81,598     91,920  117,544  92,501 
(Compiled  by  John  Mallock  &  Co.,  Savannah,  Georgia.) 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS. 

Copyright,  1918. 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  Market  on  the  base  metals  has  been  steady  and  strong. 
The  Lead  Producers'  Committee  has  assumed  complete 
control  on  lead  by  request  of  The  War  Industries  Board.  This 
amounts  to  governmental  fixing  of  the  price. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  tin  with  little  available  to 
sell. 

The  price  for  copper  after  November  1  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation, depending  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  needed  to 
fill  the  war  demands. 

Caustic  Soda.— Prices  have  not  yet  been  fixed  by  government 
authority.  The  war  needs  require  practically  one-quarter  of  the 
country's  production  in  the  production  of  cleaners  and  ex- 
plosives. 

Barytes.— Southern  producers  consider  an  advance  in  price 
inevitable  in  the  near  future  owing  to  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

LiTHOPONE  has  been  advanced  for  carload  lots  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year.  The,  spot  market  is  8^4  cents  per 
pound.  In  anticipation  of  more  restrictions  by  the  Government, 
pigment  manufacturers  look  for  standardization  and  discon- 
tinuance of  special  brands. 

Zinc  O.xide  is  in  large  demand  and  no  increase  of  price  is 
asked  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

Solvents.— The  country's  stock  of  gasoline  is  said  to  be 
reduced  to  two  or  three  weeks'  supply,  the  amount  consumed  in 
September  being  of  record  proportions  to  be  exceeded,  no 
doubt,  by  the  war  demands  of  next  Spring.  The  shortage  will 
be  serious  for  the  rubber  trade  catering  to  civilian  uses,  with 
little  prospect  of  relief  through  use  of  other  solvents. 

Presidential  control  of  raw  materials  authorized  by  a  recently 
enacted  bill  will  afifect  rubber  manufacturers  as  to  supply  of 
several  rubber  compounding  ingredients  in  common  use,  such 
as  antimony  and  magnesia  products,  chalk,  fuller's  earth,  kaolin, 
graphite,  mica  and  sulphur. 


NEW   YORK  QUOTATIONS. 
September  26,  1918. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  noiiet. 
ACCELERATORS,   ORGANIC. 

.\ccelcrator    N.    C.    C I^'  't2  62     I 

.•\ccelerene     "'■     iZ-OZ     @ 

AcceemoT {»•  MO     ^ 

Accelemal   No.    2 /*.  ;-80     @ 

Accellerator  No.    1 • »/  *«0     %   .  ,. 

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals b.     M.OO     e   110 

Aniline    oil               .          '»•  -^^      W 

Anj.ne   o.i    . . ...    ••■•••■■       ; ; ,^  ,.35     I 

bupleN    v.'. /*.  -75     e 

rxceUercx    lb-  .85     @ 

Hexamethylenexamine    (Vitalin) f*.  .65     @    ,  ,„ 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.05     @   1.20 

Paraphenylenediamine    lb.  3.00     @ 

Ten^ilite        "'•  "^     ® 

Thiocarbanilide    'b.  '-SO     £ 

Velocite    b-  -50     | 

Vitaminex    "•■  "     0 

ACCELERATORS.    INORGANIC. 

Lead,   dry   red lb.  U'A^ 

sublimed     blue lb.  .09J<i@ 

sublimed  white lb.  O'i^J 

white,  b.isic  carbonate '*•  IS.,®      -„., 

white,  basic  •sulphate lb.  .09}4@     .09J< 

Lime,  flour    'b-  02     f     .0254 

Litharge,   domestic    lb.  .-'OMf      ,, 

English    '*■  *.15    -gi     .1« 

sublimed   lb-  H      @ 

Macnesium,  carbonate    lb.  .12     @ 

cnlcined,  heavy    (Thistle  brand) lb.  .12     « 

light    (Manhattan  brand) lb.  .50     @ 

Magnesium    oxide    '*■  .06J^@ 

Magnesite,  calcined,  powdered ton    •65.00     @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic.  28  per  cent   (bbls.) lb.  05     ®     .06 

Glacial.  99  per  cent  (carboys! lb.  21     @ 

Cresylic,  97-99  per  cent,  straw  color gal.  1.12     ^ 

95  per  cent,  dark gal.  1.02     @ 

Muriatic,   20   degrees lb.  .<i2'A@     .02)4 

Nitric,    36    degrees ctet.  7.35     0> 

Sulphuric,   66  degrees  cwt.  2.15     9 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic  sod.T,  76  per  cent,  ground lb.  .08     @ 

Soda  ash.  light,  58  per  cent  in  bags tb.  04     @ 

COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered   16.  .05     @ 

granulated   lb.  .09     <& 

Carbon,  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  .14     @ 

Ivory  Mack    lb.  .16     @      .30 

Lampblack    /6.  .15     @     .45 

Oil   soluble  aniline lb.  '.75     @   1.50 

Rubber  black    tb.  .06     @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .35     @ 

Prussian lb.  1.35     @1.5« 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     ^     .50 

Iron   oxide    (b.  .03     &     .64 

Ochre,  domestic   , lb.  .03     @     .04 

imported     lb.  .06     @ 

Sienna,   raw  and  burnt lb.  .05}4@     .07 

Umber,   raw   and  burnt lb.  .OS}?©     .W 

Green: 

Chrome  tile lb.  '.IS     @ 

Oxide  of  chromium   (casks) lb.  '.85     @ 

India  rubber  lb.  '.75     @ 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .50     @ 

crimson,  "Mephisto"   (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

Antimonv,  golden,  sulphuret  of /i>.  .25     @ 

golden,  "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .30     @ 

golden,  sulphuret.  States  brand,  16-17%. Ji.  .28     @ 

red  sulphuret.   States  brand lb.  25     @ 

vermilion  sulphuret   lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,  red  wlphide lb.  .45     @ 

Indian,    pure    bright..^ lb.  .08     @     .12 

Iron  oxide,   reduced   grades tb.  .12      @ 

pure  bright lb.  .15     @     .17X 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  '2.50     @  3.00 

orange lb.  '2.00     @ 

Oxymony   lb.  '.18     @ 

Venetian    tb.  .02'A@     .06 

Vermilion,  English,  pale,  medium,  dark lb.  2.00     @  2.10 

White: 

Aluminum   bronze   powder lb.  .80     (s 

Lithopone,  imported   lb.  .08     @     .08)4 

domestic   lb.  08     @     .OSH 

Ponolith   (caHoads.  factory) lb.  .07 H@     .08 

Rubber  makers'   white tb.  08     @     .08!^ 

Zinc  oxide.  Horsehead  (less  carload,  f.  o.  b.  factory): 

•'XX  red"   lb.  .10J4@ 

"Special"     tb.  .11     @ 

French  process,  red  seal lb.  .li'/i@ 

green  seal  tb.  .   13M@ 

white  seal  lb.  .U%@ 

(Slates  brand)    lb,  .10j4@ 

Zinc   sulphide,   pure tb.  None 
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sulphide 
light  and  IT 


chromate    lb. 


COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS. 


Basofor     .... 
Blanc    fixe    . . 

Bone  ash   

Chalk,  precipi 
precipi 
China  clay,  i 
Cotton  linters 
Fossil  flour  , 
Glue,  high   grj 


29.00 

26.00 

(a 

MS 

.12/2® 

.13 

•22,50 

@25.00 

@35.00 

65.00 

.08 '4 

.09 

.^3.00 

23.00 

S<IO 

35.00 

<?f 

no.oo 

Of, 

.05 'A  @ 

.116 

.06 

.05 

m 

.051 

.04 

.04', 

15.00 

y.m 

•4.67 

(d> 

Graphite,   flake    f400  poun.1   bhl.) lb. 

amorphous     lb. 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.) lb. 

Infusorial  earth,   powdered ton 

bolted ton 

Mica,    powdered     lb. 

Plaster   of   l-aris bbl. 

Plastigum      lb. 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) (6. 

Rotten   stone,    powdered    lb. 

Rubbei    flux    lb. 

Rubhide     lb. 

Silex    (silica)     ton 

Soapstone,     powdered,     domestic ton 

imported     ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) etc*. 

(carload,   bags)    cwt. 

Talc,    .American    Ion 


earth. 


.14  @     .20 

.10  @     .25 

.04  ^     .08 

.03  (a 

60.00  @ 

65.00  @ 
.Ol'A®     .06 

2.0O  @   3.00 

.15  (ffl 

.04  @     .08 
.0254@     .04'/ 

.15  @ 

•.38  @ 


20.00  @40.00 
65.00  @80.00 
60.00     @ 


.ton    iS.OO     @ 


MINERAL  RUBBER. 
Gilsonil 


(carloads    factory)  . 


Pionc 


ubbe 


1.30 
1.50 
1.75 
40.00 


.ton     55.00  (3 

.ton    55.00  @57.00 

.ton  *65.0O  @ 

.ton  100.00  @ 


.lb. 


.14     @ 


carload,    delivered 

less   carload,    factory ton  60.00  (S- 

Richmond   Bi.nnd    tan  75.00  @ 

No.    64    Brand ton  65.00  @) 

Refined    Elaterite    (on  175.00  ffl 

Raven   M.    R ton  50.00  @70.< 


.21      0, 

Glycerine    (C.    P.   drums 

) 

lb. 

lb 

.61      @ 
.18     ffl 

Li'j;seed',%a'w-(-car"liads) 

Linseed    compound    

Palm   ..... 

vv;;.-. 

1.80     ffl 
1.00     @ 
•.18     @ 

Paraffin 

eal 

•  27     & 

:::::::  !>: 

lb 

.06^2(3 

Pine,    steam    distilled... 

gal. 

•.55 ''@ 

Rapeseed,  refined  

^ 

••??     % 

Rosin    ..    .""'T.".. ■.;■.■.■. 

Soya  bean    crude 

::.::  .lb 

.18     @ 

SOLVENTS. 

1.00     @ 

.70   m 

.30     @ 

.35     @ 

sub.stitutc     (di 

•ums) 

■/,"/• 

Be"naplnhil.    r<.M,blin„ 
ordinary 

.d 
grade 

i.  .-,'.  h. 

ww-'it. 
/*. 

.\„.  inni  <\ 

Wyandotte).. 

lb. 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gal  .245^@ 

73   @  76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

68   ffl  70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

V.  M.  S;  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23'/,@ 

Toluol,  pure    gal.  1.55      ffl 

Turpentine,   spiiits    gal.  .66     ffl 

wood   t;,7/.  .57     ffl 

Venice     lb.  .65      ffl 

Osmaco   reducer    gal.  .35     @ 

Zylol,  pure     gal.  .45      (a> 

commercial gal.  .30     ffl 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black    lb.  .11      @ 

White   (6.  .13     @ 

Brown     lb.  .18     @ 

Brown  factice  lb.  .10     @ 

White    factire    lb.  .14     ffl 

Cordex    lb.  .45     @ 

F.nergine     lb.  .30     @ 

Paragol  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cii't.  17.08     ffl 

hard     czvt.  16.58      ffl 

Toughenite    lb.  .40     @ 

VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

Carbon,    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .OS}^® 

tetrachloride    (drum)     lb.  .20     @ 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite    (Black  Hypo) lb.  None 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .14^  ffl 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  *.07^@ 

Sulphur,    flour    (carloads) cwt.  3.90     @ 

pure    soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.95     @ 

(See  also  Colors — .Antimony) 

RESINS   AND   PITCHES. 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .65      (3 

Pine    tar,    retort gal.  '.26     ffl 

kiln    gal.  ^.25      @ 

Pitch.   Burgundy    lb.  *.07     ffl 

coa:    tar    lb.  *.01 54  @ 

pine   tar    lb.  *.025^@ 

ponto    lb.  *.12     ffl 

Resin,  Pontianak,  refined lb.  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused    Ih.  None 

Rosin.    K lb.  *.OVA@ 

Shellac,   fine  orange    lb.  *.78      ffl 

Tar,    kiln    6W.  *I3.00     ffl 

WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,  white (6.  .63     ffl 

ceresin,  white   lb.  .18      ffl 

carnauba    lb.  *.70     @ 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  *.60     @ 

green   lb.  '.78     @ 

montan     lb.  '.AO     ffl 

substitute     lb.  *.23     ffl 

paraffin,  crude   118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .13     ffl 

123/125  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .13^0 

refined   128/130  m.  p.    (cases) Ih.  .14'/Sffl 

133/136  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  None 


THE   MAAS    LATEX   CUP. 


.\  new  late.x  cup  which,  it  is  claimed,  does  not  retain  rain- 
water, has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Maas  of  the  General  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  A.  V.  R.  O.  S.  (East  Coast  of  Sumatra 
Rubber  Planters'  Association). 

The  cup  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  the  cup  proper,  which  is  of 
the  usual  type,  but  has  a  small  piece  of  the  rim  cut  out,  by  way 
of  overflow:  (2)  a  piece  of  metal — aluminum,  tin  or  zinc,  bent  to 
resemble  half  a  funnel,  and  provided  with  two  ears  by  means 
of  which  it  is  adjusted  to  the  cup  in  front  of  the  overflow. 

The  cup  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  funnel-shaped  opening 
is  immediately  under  the  tapping  channel,  so  that  the  issuing 
latex  enters  the  cup  by  the  funnel.  In  case  of  rain,  the  water 
dripping  from  the  trunk  will  enter  the  cup  in  the  same  way,  and 
will  continue  to  flow  into  the  cup  until  the  level  on  both  sides 
of  the  funnel  has  risen  to  the  overflow,  when  the  rain-water  will 
escape  by  tliis  opening.  The  difference  in  specific  gravity  of 
water  and  latex  will  cause  the  latter,  which  is  the  lighter  fluid 
and  is  separated  from  the  overflow  by  means  of  the  funnel  wall, 
to  remain  in  the  cup. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  prevailing,  no  extensive  experiment 
has  been  possible,  but  trial  on  a  small  scale  with  a  simulated 
shower  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
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MR.  VAN  DER  MARK,  addressing  the  Society  of 
Rubber  Planters  at  Batavia,  Java,  thus  pictures 
the  interests  of  planters  and  manufacturers  : 

In  the  past,  when  Europe  was  the  greatest  consumer 
of  our  product  and  the  world  trade  was  centered  in 
England,  it  was  inevitable  that  all  producers  were 
drawn  to  London.  Circumstances,  howeyer,  have 
made  vast  changes,  many  even  now  uncalculable,  and 
America  is  to-day  the  greatest  consumer.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  United  States  will  keep  the  advantageous 
position  gained  through  the  war  and  may  be  expected 
to  improve  on  it.  This  being  the  case,  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubt,  the  European  market  for  our  product 
will  be  principally  a  transito  market. 

Any  transito  market  between  producers  and  consum- 
ers is,  in  principle,  expensive  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  producers  and  manufacturers  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnecessary  links  in  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together,  especially,  whenever  a  direct  contact  becomes 
possible.  The  long,  long  way  from  the  East  through 
the  West  to  the  East  again  is  simply  of  interest  and 
advantage  to  the  transito  trade  and  middlemen  always 
profit  at  the  expense  of  producers  and  manufacturers. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  revival  of  trade 
between  us  and  Japan,  America,  and  Australia  will  not 


be   temporary    but    from   the    nature    of    things    perma- 
nent and  growing. 

We  rubber  planters  will  cease  to  be  dependent  o^l^  '   ^^t 
Europe.  '  ■^^ic^ 

Evidences,  plain  and  numerous,  are  at  hand  that  a '*'<*>J4fy_ 
trade  and  center  has  been  created  which  will  carry 
weight  and  will  continue  to  develop  itself.  This  de- 
velopment will  be  healthy,  not  artificial,  and  opposition 
from  elsewhere  will  be  powerless  to  retard  it.  The 
difficulties  confronting  us  will  call  forth  higher  energy 
and  make  us  and  our  position  stronger.  All  over  the 
Indies  preparations  are  being  made  to  meet  the 
changed  circumstances,  and  for  us  rubber  planters  the 
time  has  come  to  obtain  that  position  to  which  we  have 
lawful  title.  It  is  our  duty,  gentlemen,  to  prepare  the 
way  and  courageously  attack  self-interest  and  preju- 
dice. We  must  get  rid  of  our  attachment  to  the  old 
ruts  to  which  the  past  has  accustomed  us,  and  break 
a  new  way,  strong  and  powerful,  for  the  attainment 
of  higher  aims. 

The  great  interest  we  planters  at  Batavia  have  in 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  our  buyers,  who  are 
mostly  all  representing  the  manufacturer,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  If  Batavia  becomes  a  prime  market, 
you  will  meet  the  buyer  personally,  you  can  obtain  in- 
formation on  many  points  at  first  hand,  and  you  will 
in  a  short  time  become  familiar  with  all  his  demands 
and  qualifications.  The  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  able  to  visit  your  plantation  and  his  cooperation 
will  exercise  an  influence  the  results  of  which  will  be 
uf  utmost  benefit  to  you. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of  direct  con- 
tact, I  may  mention  the  personal  instructions  given  me 
by  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  rubber  at  Batavia, 
which  buys  directly  for  the  American  manufacturers. 
The  letter  was  in  relation  to  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  save  tonnage  by  baling  the  rubber 
instead  of  following  the  old  method  of  packing.  The 
airections  given  in  the  letter  and  later  explained  and 
«;lucidated  in  conversation  were  so  minute  in  all  par- 
ticulars that  not  a  hitch  occurred,  and  certainly  to  be 
able  to  get  matters  of  this  kind  at  first  hand  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  planters. 

This  is  only  one  instance  showing  conclusively  what 
great  interest  you  have  in  eliminating  Europe  and 
establishing  directly  your  connections  with  your  larg- 
est buyers. 


RUBBER  GOODS  IN  ENGLAND. 


WHILE,  on  account  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  a 
great  many  manufactured  articles  has  de- 
creased, the  dismal  prophecies  made  for  the  sporting 
goods  trade  have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  was  said  that 
the  small  number  of  sportsmen  left  at  home  would  be 
unable  to  take  up  much  of  the  equipment  on  hand  and 
traders  felt  serious  apprehension  when  looking  at  their 
generously  stocked  shelves.  But  the  woman  chauf- 
feur, conductor,  letter-carrier,  farmer  and  ammuni- 
tion maker  was  followed  by  the  woman  sportsman 
with  her  cricket  clubs,  the  forming  of  which  was  en- 
couraged in  many  instances  by  the  big  firms  and  com- 
panies as  a  part  of  their  welfare  work.  The  women 
and  the  boys  under  18  whose  wages  far  exceed  the 
pre-war   earnings   and   who,   therefore,   are   able   and 
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willing  to  pay  the  higher  prices,  have  niade  tills  year's 
business  decidedly  an  excellent  one. 

The  dealers  in  rubber  toys,  however,  are  unable  to 
get  much-needed  supplies,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
to  replace  the  goods  that  used  to  come  from  Ger- 
many. Colored  balls,  especially,  would  command  stiff 
prices,  but  they  are  not  to  be  obtained. 

Leather  used  for  soles  in  footwear  is  more  and 
more  being  replaced  by  rubber  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wearer.  One  does  not  hear  any  more  the 
old  complaint :  "The  soles  don't  last."  On  the  con- 
trary, people  begin  to  ask:  "Will  the  upper  last  as  long 
as  the  sole?" 

The  plans  of  the  Government  for  manufacturing  ar- 
tificial limbs  on  an  extensive  scale  are  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  improvement  and  stimulation  of  a  portion 
of  the  rubber  trade.  In  other  fields,  notably  in  that 
part  of  the  bicycle  supply  trade  concerned  with  cov- 
ers, tubes,  etc.,  there  is  serious  fear  of  an  approaching 
shortage. 

As  to  the  tennis  shoes  and  other  light  footwear, 
large  quantities  could  be  sold  if  they  were  available, 
but  the  outlook  for  increasing  supplies  is  far  from 
encouraging.  Generally,  rubber  manufacturers  are 
too  busv  with  war  necessities  to  handle  other  trades. 


1918  it  was   14  cents  per  pound.     Mr.  King's  broker 
overcharged  him. 


PICKING  ON  PONTIANAK. 

ANDREW  H.  KING,  who  writes  interestingly  and 
often  for  "Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing," gives  some  surprising  information  concerning 
Pontianak  in  the  August  issue  of  that  excellent  jour- 
nal.   To  avoid  error  we  quote : 

The  supply  of  Pontianak  is  to-day  almost  exhausted. 
This  is  due  solely  to  the  wasteful  and  extremely  prime- 
val methods  used  by  the  natives  in  securing  the  gum. 
Where  thev  might  have  tapped  the  trees  and  built  up 
a  steady  business  they  felled  and  bled  them  at  many 
different  points.  The  method  produced  quick  results 
but  the  procedure  reminds  one  of  the  old  fable  about 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg._  In  1909  a 
good  grade  of  Ponti  could  be  secured  at  5  cents  per 
pound.  The  market  price  is  now  around  30  cents  per 
pound,  making  Ponti  no  longer  a  profitable  purchase. 

Did  we  say  to  avoid  error  ?  Accurately,  it  should  be 
to  correct  errors. 

The  fact  is  that  few  Pontianak  trees  {Dyera  costu- 
lata)  are  destroyed  by  native  gatherers.  The  British 
and  Dutch  authorities  long  ago  stopped  all  that.  As 
for  the  supply  being  exhausted,  the  United  States 
received  23,000,000  pounds  in  1917.  Schidrowitz  fig- 
ured that  there  were  160,000,000  pounds  in  Sarawak, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  More  than  that  amount  has  already  been  con- 
sumed, and  Pontianak  still  arrives,  or  would  if  it  were 
not  war-time. 

As  for  the  price  being  around  30  cents  per  pound, 
with  all  respect,  that  seems  high.  Taking  Bandjer- 
massin  as  a  typical  grade,  its  average  price  for  1917 
was  13  cents  per  pound ;  for  the  first  eight  months  in 


■COMMERCIAL   CAMOUFLAGE." 


GERMAN  rubber  goods  after  the  war  are  likely  to 
bear  American,  English,  French,  Swedish  or  any 
trade-marks  other  than  German.  This  is  stated  by  the 
"Economic  Gazette"  of  the  Central  Powers  which  thus 
advises  German  exporters: 

After  the  war  German  trade  will  be  possible  only 
through  neutral  countries.  All  marks  of  German 
origin  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  obliterated  from  all 
wares  exported.  Considerations  of  international 
morality  must  be  brushed  aside. 

It  will  be  a  very  long-handled  brush  thai  will  enable 
the  German  to  get  within  reach  of  morality  of  any  sort. 


FISH-SCALE    RUBBER. 


THE  inventor  of  fish-scale  rubber,  unless  he  be  a  very 
modest  man,  is  likely  to  be  dazzled  by  the  bright 
light  of  publicity  thrown  upon  him  by  "The  Scientific 
American"  and  "The  Literary  Digest."  Mention  in  such 
high-class  publications  is  likely  to  cause  him  to  add  at 
least  $1,000,000  to  the  asking  price  for  the  usual  half  in- 
terest. As  a  friend  to  all  who  strive  to  add  to  the  world's 
supply  of  rubber  whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial,  plan- 
tation or  synthetic,  we  trust  he  will  keep  his  head.  Suc- 
cess in  making  rubber  from  fish-scales  is  but  a  beginning 
and  he  owes  it  to  the  world  that  he  continue.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  rubber  made  from  the  scales  of  the  tender 
minnow  will  show  neither  the  tensile  strength  or  the 
resilience  shown  by  that  made  from  the  fighting  tarpon. 
He  should,  therefore,  establish  grades  of  fish  scale  rub- 
lier.  Furthermore,  as  the  pioneer  scalyoptomist  it  is  his 
duty  to  exploit  scales  to  the  uttermost.  Fish  are  not  the 
iinly  scalebearers.  Scales  are  abundantly  found  on  bird 
and  beast,  at  present  waste  material,  perhaps  recover- 
al)le,  possibly  rubbery.  Then  as  a  last  resort  come 
scalene  triangles  and  the  chromatic  scale. 


The  fact  that  one  is  an  expert  in  the  sale  or 
use  of  a  commodity  does  not  prove  complete  knowledge 
of  it.  As  an  instance  in  point  one  of  the  old-time  big 
operators  in  Caucho  always  sold  it  as  "Cow  chow,"  sug- 
gesting mixed  pickles.  This  leads  to  the  query  as  to 
whether  the  word  "Joolatong"  for  Jelutong  is  not  from 
a  source,  able  commercially,  but  of  indifferent  philological 
attainments. 


Several  months  ago  the  War  Department 
authorized  the  statement  that  American  gas  masks  were 
efifective  against  all  German  gases.  Major  H.  W.  Duffy, 
of  the  British-American  gas  service,  now  declares  that 
the  fumes  of  American  gas  shells  penetrate  even  the 
most  modern  of  German  masks.  Apparendy  we  have 
worsted  the  Hun  at  his  own  game  both  going  and 
coming. 
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War  News  of  the  Rubber  Industry. 

The    Fourth    Liberty    Loan.      The    Fourth    Liberty    Loan    in    Greater    New    York.       Liberty    Loan    Publicity     by    tbe    Rubber    Industry.       The    Liberty 

Loan   in   Massachusetts.      Government  Officials   in   Charge  of   Rubber  Matters.      Quartermaster's    Department    Orders    1,305,6«0    Pairs    o.f   Rubber 

Boots.       Limited    Cargo    Space    for    Exports    to    Russia.      The    Government     Requests     Nut-shells     for    Gas-mask     Carbon.       Details     of 

Rubber    Button    Manufacture.       The     Bicycle    Is    Coming     Back.      Waterproof    Garments    Seized    by     the    Government.       S€T^■ice 

Notes    and    Persoxxals.       Martyrs     to    the    Cause    of    Liberty.      Letters    from    the    Front.      New    Genera!    License   Does    Net 

Affect    Rubber.       Procedure    Governing    Exports 

THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN. 
Final  official  totals  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  are  not  yet 
availalilc,  but  Treasury  Department  estimate.-i  indicate  that  the 
22,1)00,000  or  more  individual  subscriptions  will  probably  aggre- 
gate some  $250,000,000  in  excess  of  the  $6,000,000,000  set  as  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  This  result,  coming  as  it  has  at  a  time  when 
Allied  victories  everywhere  and  the  peace  overtures  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  are  engaging  the  thought  of  the  world,  and  when 
the  epidemic  of  so-called  Spanish  influenza  has  discouraged  pub- 


BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 
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Brooklyn.     By   New    York   Committee... 
Coupon    books     
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MEDICAL    GOODS. 

New  York  City 

Brooklyn.     By  New  York  Committee 

Coupon    books     


Thk   (iooiiRK  h    ('hmi>.\nv's    New    ^'uRK    Cnv   W'imkiw    Displav. 

lie  gatherings  in  many  of  the  eastern  states  and  in  several  cities 
closed  theatres,  churches,  halls  and  schools  throughout  the  drive, 
indicates  more  clearly  than  has  any  other  loan  the  high  resolve, 
united  purpose,  and  inflexible  determination  of  the  American 
people  that  the  world  shall  have  freedom,  justice,  and  an  end  of 
decisions  by  the  sword.  Most  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try "went  over  the  top"  with  their  quotas,  and  the  rubber  manu- 
facturing centers  are  among  those  proudly  flying  their  honor 
flags.  The  rubber  industry  as  a  whole  took  up  its  share  of  the 
task  with  the  same  whole-hearted  spirit  that  has  characterized 
its  previous  efforts,  and  to  the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of 
rubber  companies,  officials  and  employes  alike,  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  the  notable  results  achieved  in  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 

THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  rubber  industry  of  Greater  New  York  demonstrated  its 
behef  in  liberty's  cause  by  a  subscription  of  $10,775,050  to  the 
Fourth   Liberty  Loan. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  is  largely  due  to  the  organization 
created  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry 
comprising  a  Central  Committee  and  Divisions,  representing 
branches  of  the  rubber  industry.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
li'tal  sul)Scriptions  and  the  accredited  divisions: 
TOTAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TIRE    DIVISION. 

New  York  City  $5,832,018 

Brooklyn.     By  New  York  Committee 15,350 

Coupon  books   90,850    $5,938,218 

CRUDE  RUBBER. 

New  York  City   1,266.800 

Brooklyn.     By  New  York  Committee 5,700 

Coupon  books   1,450       1,273,950 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOOrS. 

New   York   City    1, 

Brooklyn.     By  New  ^'ork  Committee 

Coupon    books     


RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 


York    Citv    dml 


Cew    York    Cit> 


,452,266 
263,650* 


H.'iRD   RUBBEr. 


PUBLICITY. 


490,650 
12.850 


Brooklyn    (direct 
Grand     total     .  .  . 


$10,515,350 
259,700 


Window    Dispi 


OF  THE   United   States    Ri 
New  York   City. 


LIBERTY  LOAN   PUBLICITY  BY  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Much  valuable  publicity  was  donated  by  the  rubber  industry 
I  iironinte  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Several  patriotic  adver- 
sers devoted  space  in  the  October  issue  of  this  journal  to  an 
ipctl   to  buv  bonds  tn  the  utmost.     The  Lvdia  Rubber  Worliv 
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donated  a  double-page  spread  and  "The  Publishers'  Page"  to  the 
same  worthy  cause. 

Forty-two  representative  members  of  the  rubber  trade  of  New 
York  City,  including  The  India  Rubber  World,  contributed  full 
pages  in  leading  daily  newspapers  to  assist  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  of  the  Second  Federal  Reserve  District. 

THE  LIBERTY  LOAN   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  80  rubber  lirms  subscribed  $2,998,000  and 
20,818  employes  subscribed  $1,847,400,  making  a  total  of  $4,845,400, 
or  nearly  double  the  corresponding  subscription  to  the  previ- 
ous loan.  The  100  per  cent  firms  were  the  Acushnet  Process 
Co.,  Aetna  Rubber  Co.,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.,  Atlantic  Rubber  Co.,  A.  S.  Brock 
Rubber  Co.,  Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread 
Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Globe  Rubber  Works,  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Worcester,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Spring- 


field, Haverhill  Rubber  Co.,  Oliver  R.  Howe,  Lawrence  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Mayflower  Rubber  Works,  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works 
Co.,  Needham  Tire  Co.,  Panther  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
Para  Rubber  Co.,  Lewis  E.  Tracy. 

The  F'isk  Rubber  Co.  employes  made  a  remarkable  record  of 
98.4  per  cent,  3,037  out  of  3,085  employes  subscribing  $346,850. 
When  the  influenza  epidemic  made  it  impossible  to  hold  meetings 
to  promote  the  bond-selling  campaign,  this  important  work  was 
taken  up  by  the  weekly  "Fisk  Bulletin,"  and  a  daily  edition  was 
published. 

Other  firms  having  large  working  forces,  whose  employes  made 
especially  high  records  were  the  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  93.6  per 
cent ;  Standard  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  93.3  per  cent ;  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  90.4  per  cent;  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  85.1  per  cent; 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Ill  per  cent;  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  74.1 
per  cent.;  American  Rubber  Co.,  81.9  per  cent. 


FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Acushnet    Process    Co $25,500 

Aetna    Rubber    Co 500 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,   Inc 8,050 

Akron   Tire   &    Rubber   Co 800 

.\merican  Rubber  Co 179,600 

Alden    Rubber    Co 300 

Appleton   &  Son,    F.   H 

Apsley    Rubber    Co 

Archer    Rubber    Co 

Archer-Strauss   Rubber   Co 

Athol    Manufacturing    Co 

Atlantic    Rubber    Co 

Avon    Sole    Co 


11,500 
66,SO0 
39,000 
24,400 


Back   Bay   Tire   Co 

Boston     Blacking     Co 

Boston   Rubber   Shoe   Co 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
Brock  Rubber  Co.,  A.  S 


17.500 
204,400 
300,000 


Eastern    Rubber    Co. 
Easthampton    Rubber 

Elastic    Tip    Co 

Ellis    Cement    Co.    .. 
Everlastik,    Inc 


5,450 
81,500 
1,550 


iMrestone    Tire 

field)     

Fisk   Rubber   Co..  The. 
Franklin    Rubber    Co.. 


ing 
Woi 


rks 


Goodrich   Co.,  The   : 
Goodyear     Tire     &     Rubt 

(Sprinsfield)     

Gutta   Percha   &    Rubber 

Co 


Co.,     The 
nufacturing 


Cambridge   Rubber    Co 

Carr  Co.,  F.  S 

Carton    Belting    Co 

C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co 

Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  E.   W 

Clifton    Manufacturing    Co 

Colton   Elastic    Webbing    Co.,    Geo.    S 

Converse    Rubber    Shoe 220,250 

Crandall    Packing    Co ^O" 

Crocker    Rubber    Co 150 


Danversport    Rubber    Co. 
Davidson    Rubber   Co.... 


25,000 
39,350 
42,000 
4,200 
53,650 
25,000 
25,000 


Hale  Rubber  Co.,  Alfred 

H.itch   Co..  H.    S 

Hauthawav  &  Sons,  C.  L 
Haverhill' Rubber    Co... 

Hazen-Brown     Co 

Hood  Rubber  Co 


2,200 
1,400 
1,500 


2,750 
5,000 
13,150 


Olii 


Mason,  Joseph    

Mayflower  Rubber  Works 
Mayo   Co.,    Wm.    F 


Ideal  Sta 


Sanford    Mills    

Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co... 
Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Standard   Woven  Fabric  Co.. 

Stoughton  Rubber  Co 

Stowe  &  Woodward    


18.350 
18.300 

st    1.500 

J 114,100 

Co 1,000 

Co 2.900 

11,100 

2,000 

10,850 

850 

50,000 

54,850 
10,000 
55,000 
5,300 
5,000 

26,500 
25,000 
10,600 
29,350 
28,900 


Panther  Rubber   Manufacturing   Co. 

Para    Rubber    Co 

Plymouth   Rubber   Co 


;  Rubber   Manufacturing  Co 

c   Rubber   Co 

Rubber    Co 


Bla 


Co. 


Taunton    Rubber   Co. 

Tracy,    Lewis    E 

Tyer    Rubber    Co 


United  States  Rubber   Co.    (Boston). 

United  States    Rubber    Co.     (New    I 

land)     

United  States    Rubber    Co.     (Mechan 


United  States  Rubber  Co.    (Springfield). 

United  States  Tire   Co.    (Boston) 

United  States  Tire  Co.    (Worcester) 


Wood  Elasi 
Total    . 


24,050 
13.000 
28.500 
2,850 


Webbing  Co.,  J.   W.. 


GOVERNMENT  OfFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  RUBBER  MATTERS. 

The  following  list  of  government  officials  having  to  do  with 
rubber  control  has  been  compiled  by  the  secretary  for  the  1918 
Year  Book  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,   Inc. 

WAR   INDUSTRIES   BOARD. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman. 

Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  Priorities  Commissioner  and  Chair- 
man of  Priorities  Coinmittee. 

George  N.  Peek,   Commissioner  of  Finished   Products. 

Textile  Division. 
John  W.  Scott,  director. 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Goods  Section. 
Harry  T.   Dunn,   Chief. 

Assistants— J-  W.  Rowland,  H.  E.  Joy,  J.  C.  Matlack,  G.  E. 
C.  Kelly. 

Cotton  Goods  Section. 
Spencer  Turner,  Chief. 

Conservation  Division. 
A.  W.  Shaw,  Chairman. 
Melvin  T.   Copeland,  Executive  Secretary. 

Chemicals   Division. 
Charles  H.  MacDowell,  Director. 


Sulphur  and  Pyrites   Section. 
Wm.  G.  Wool  folk.  Director. 

Electric  Wire  and  Cable   Section. 
LeRoy   Clark,    Director. 

Medical    Section. 
Lt.  Col.  F.  F.  Simpson,  Director. 

Resources  and  Contorsion  Section. 
Chas.  A.  Otis,  Director. 

WAR   TRADE   BOARD. 

Clarence  M.  Woolley,  Representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Edwin  F.  Gay,  Representative  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Bureau  of  Imports. 

Frederick  B.  Peterson,  Director. 

William   E.   Bruyn,   Commercial   Adviser. 

Walter  H.  Dickerson,  Trade  Adviser  for  Rubber  and  Kindred 
Products. 

E.  B.  Wilson,  Counsel. 

Bureau  of  Exports. 

C.  A.  Richards,  Director. 
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Bureau  of  Research. 
Arthur  E.   Swanson,   Director. 

War  Trade  Intelligence  Bureau. 
Paul  Fuller,  Jr.,  Director. 


The  Quartermaster's  department  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  placed  orders  for  hip  boots  and  short  boots  with  prac- 
tically every  footwear  manufacturing  concern,  to  be  delivered 
on  or  before  January  1,  1919.  The  order,  which  amounts  to 
1,305,680  pairs,  is  allotted  as  follows : 

Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  42,515  pairs  of  hip  boots  and  1,589  pairs 
of  short  boots ;  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  45,016  pairs  hip 
boots ;  1,682  pairs  short  boots ;  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  18,757  pairs 
hip  boots ;  701  pairs  short  boots ;  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
42,515  pairs  hip  boots  and  1,588  pairs  short  boots;  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  106,288  pairs  hip  boots  and  3,971  pairs  short 
boots ;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  96,285  pairs  hip  boots  and 
3,597  pairs  short  boots ;  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  7,503 
pairs  hip  boots  and  280  pairs  short  boots;  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
331,369  pairs  hip  boots  and  12,300  pairs  short  boots;  La  Crosse 
Rubber  Co.,  31,261  pairs  hip  boots  and  1,168  pairs  short  boots; 
Lambertville  Rubber  Co.,  10,004  pairs  hip  boots  and  374  pairs 
short  boots;  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  85,631  pairs 
hip  boots  and  3,177  pairs  short  boots;  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  433,988  pairs  hip  boots  and  16,211  pairs  short  boots. 

In  adiiition  to  these  there  was  awarded  to  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  the  following  out-sizes ;  5,032  pairs  of  hip  boots  and 
188  pairs  of  short  boots,  size  14,  and  2,516  pairs  of  hip  boots 
and  94  pairs  of  short  boots,  size  15. 

LIMITED  CARGO  SPACE  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  RUSSIA. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  a  limited  amount  of 
cargo  space  may  be  available  for  shipments  of  all  commodities 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  direct  to  Vladivostok.  Applications  for 
export  licenses  will  now  be  considered,  and  in  allocating  space, 
preference  will  be  given  to  material  covered  by  licenses  issued 
on  or  after  October  7,  1918.  Exporters  are  requested  to  file 
their  applications  with  the  Bureau  of  Exports,  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DETAILS    OF    RUBBER    BUTTON    MANUFACTURE. 

The  largest  factory  in  the  world  manufacturing  rubber  buttons 
is  located  at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York.  In  normal 
times  it  makes  dress  buttons  to  the  value  of  $60,000  a 
year,  and  some  uniform  buttons  for  the  Navy.  At  present  its 
entire  output  is  being  used  for  this  latter  purpose,  so  great  is  the 
demand,  and  this  business  amounted  in  1917  to  about  $120,000. 
This  concern  employs  about  85  workers,  half  of  whom  are 
women,  and  pays  wages  proportionate  to  those  in  other  branches 
of  the  button  industry.  The  process  of  manufacture'  is  described 
as   follows: 

The  calendered  plastic  sheets  of  rubber  are  first  vulcanized  hard, 
and  then  warmed  on  steam  tables  and  thus  softened  to  facilitate 
the  cutting.  The  blanks  are  then  punched  out  by  power  presses,  and 
allowed  to  harden  before  being  sent  to  the  button  presses  where 
they  are  again  warmed  on  steam  tables  until  they  become  soft ; 
in  this  state  they  are  patterned  in  heated,  highly  finished  steel 
dies  operated  by  hand  presses.  Two  buttons  are  patterned  in 
each  die  and  press,  and  they  must  remain  in  the  press  until  they 
are  cool  and  the  pattern  is  set.  One  operator  manages  eight  of 
tliese  presses,  the  feeding  and  emptying  of  which  in  turn  re- 
quire about  the  time  needed  for  cooling  the  buttons.  One 
operator  can  produce  from  20  to  40  gross  per  day,  according  to 
size,  with  8  presses.  When  the  button  leaves  the  press  it  is  prac- 
tically complete  except  for  the  holes  which  are  drilled  through 
it  with  semi-automatic  machinery.  This  process  requires  great 
care  and  skill,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drilling  from  interfering 
with  the  pattern  or  finish  of  the  button.  Countersinking  at  the 
back   of   the  button   removes  the  sharp  edge  around   the  holes, 

'From    Tariff   Information    Series,    No.   4.   "The    Button    Industry." 


and  the  removal  of  the  sharp  fin  or  film  of  rubber  left  around 
the  outer  edge  is  accomplished  by  the  pressing  operation.  Rubber 
buttons  are  made  in  one  piece,  and  usually  have  from  two  to 
four  holes  drilled  from  face  to  back.  Very  few  are  self-shank, 
and  none  are  made  with  a  metal  shank. 

Owing  to  the  costly  material  used  and  to  the  many  expensive 
labor  operations  through  which  the  goods  must  pass,  production 
is  usually  limited  to  dress  buttons  for  women's  and  men's  cloth- 
ing, and  chiefly  to  black,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  coloring 
hard  rubber.  The  buttons  range  in  size  from  18  to  70  lines, 
and  in  price  from  60  cents  to  $7.50  per  gross.  There  is  no 
foreign   competition   and   none  of   these  buttons   are  exported. 

The  manufacture  of  Navy  buttons  proceeds  somewhat  differ- 
ently, however,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  these 
buttons  to  be  heat-proof  and  not  liable  to  have  their  pattern 
obliterated  or  their  shape  drawn  back  to  the  blank  form  by  the 
application  of  heat  sufficient  to  soften  the  rubber,  as  will  hap- 
pen  with  buttons  made  by  the  method  just  described. 

Navy  buttons  are  not  made  from  flat  discs  or  blanks  punched 
from  sheets  ;  the  blanks  are  pressed  to  near  the  finished  form 
from  the  plastic  rubber  and  are  partly  hardened  by  vulcanization; 


Rubber   Buttons   for   Our   Navy. 

they  thus  have  the  finished  shape  of  the  button  but  are  without 
any  pattern  or  design.  Tliey  next  go  to  the  imprint  dies  in 
which  they  are  shaped  under  hydraulic  pressure  between  steam- 
heated  plates  and  allowed  to  remain  until  fully  cured ;  no 
amount  of  afterheating  can  obliterate  the  device  imprinted  on 
their  faces.  Each  man  operates  a  sufficient  number  of  presses 
to  permit  filling,  pressing,  vulcanizing,  cooling,  and  emptying, 
without  any  loss  of  time,  and  production  averages  about  20,000 
small  or  8,000  large  buttons  per  day  per  man. 

Unlike  the  buttons  made  by  the  other  process,  these  heat- 
proof buttons  do  not  come  from  the  presses  with  polished 
surfaces;  the  polishing  is  a  hand  operation  requiring  the  ap- 
plication, by  means  of  a  special  holding  tool,  of  each  button 
separately  to  a  rapidly  revolving  polishing  buff.  Before  the 
buttons  have  arrived  at  this  stage  they  have  passed  through 
several  inspections  and  all  imperfect  ones  have  been  rejected. 
After  polishing  they  go  through  a  final  inspection  and  are  then 
packed   in   boxes   ready   for   delivery. 


Much  has  been  published  concerning  the  patriotic  work  of 
those  who  have  entered  the  employ  of  the  gas-mask  manufac- 
turers to  meet  the  demand  for  workers  to  replace  the  men  gone 
overseas.  Now  another  opportunity  for  patriotic  service  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  whole  people.  The  Government  needs  1,000,000 
pounds  of  nut-shells  and  fruit-pits  daily  for  manufacturing 
charcoal  to  put  into  the  gas-masks.  At  present  it  is  able  to 
purchase  only  about  one-third  of  this  amount,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  arrangements  to  secure  supplies  from  the  Far  East. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  headquarters  has  renewed  its  appeal 
to  the  public  to  save  all  the  pits  and  shells  possible,  as  a  charcoal 
better  for  the  purpose  is  made  from  these  than  from  wood. 
Many  individuals  probably  think  the  few  shells  or  pits  they  can 
save  make  no  difference,  but  it  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
little  making  much  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  people 
in  the  whole  country.  Receptacles  have  been  placed  in  public 
places  where  dried  fruit  pits  and  nut  shells  may  be  contributed, 
and  the  public  is  urged  to  co-operate  in  furnishing  these  inaterials 
toward  the  completion  of  the  gas-masks  which  are  so  greatly 
needed  by  our  soldiers  overseas. 
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THE  BICYCLE  IS  COMING  BACK. 
The  War  Industries  Board  has  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  bicycle  as  a  healthful  and  virtually  indispensable  form  of 
locomotion  and  a  direct  contributor  to  greater  efficiency,  both 
in  manufacturing  centers  and  the  country.  The  present  spirit  of 
economy,  the  prevalence  of  good  roads,  and  the  durability  of 
modern  bicycle  tires  are  all  proving  potent  factors  in  restoring 
the  bicycle  to  popular  favor.  All  indications  point  to  a  big 
bicycle  year  in  1919,  witli  consequent  increase  in  the  demand 
for  rubber   tires. 

WATERPROOF     GARMENTS     SEIZED     BY     THE     GOVERNMENT. 
So  great  is  ihe  demand  for  raincoats  and  waterproof  garments 
that  about  the  middle  of  October  the  Government  notified  every 
manufacturer    to   cease    delivering   any    such   garments,    sold    or      can  E.xpeditionary 

unsold,  whicli  were  then  in  their  possession  or  might  be  up  to  

and  including  October  26,  these  goods  to  be  shipped  immediately 
to  the  Government  for  use  in  the  cantonments  in  this  country 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  thus  to  secure  a  practical, 
immediate  delivery  of  a  million  coats,  but  as  near  as  can  he- 
ascertained  about  275,000  were  thus  obtained.  This  is  in  no  way 
to  be  confused  with  the  regular  contracts  for  coats  for  use  of 
the  .-Xmiy  overseas. 

SERVICE    NOTES    AND    PERSONALS. 


motor  dirigible  balk 


men  on  October  21  undertook  to  fly  a  new  Navy  twni- 
Irom  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Among  them  were  Lieut.  Donald 
T.  Hood,  son  of  Frederic  C.  Hood, 
Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  and  Lieut.  Ralph 
.\.  D.  Preston,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  flying  field  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  first  lap  of  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  took 
nine  hours  and  the  rate  of  speed 
averaged  35  miles  an  hour.  The 
dirigible  flew  over  the  city  and 
made  a  landing  at  Anacostia 
aviation  field  for  fuel,  after  which 
tlie   trip   was   continued. 

Private  Joseph  Pezzullo,  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  Bourn 
Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  severely  wounded 
while  serving  with  Company  M, 
328th  Infantry,  in  France.  He 
went  to  Camp  Devens  on  October 
3,  1917,  and  went  overseas  last 
spring. 

Henry  G.  Tver,  president  of  the 
Tyer  Rubber  Co..  Andover.  Massachusetts,  left  October  22  for 
Camp  Tavlor,  Kentucky,  to  enter  the  Artillery  Officers'  Train- 
ing School.  He  is  33  years  of  age.  His  business  associates  pre- 
sented him  with  an  engraved  wrist-watch  previous  to  his  de- 
parture. 

O.  M.  Brede,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Detroit  section  ot  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.^is  now  stationed  at  the  Avia- 
tion Repair  Depot.  Dallas,  Texas.'and  is  a  corporal  in  the  877th 
Aero  Sqnadror..  Mrs.  Brede  will  perform  his  secretarial  duties 
in  his  absence. 

F.  M.  Morris,  factory  paymaster  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  enlisted  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter's department  and  is  at  Camp  Meade,  Washington. 

A.  H.  Miner,  formerly  in  the  legal  department  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  has  secured  a  first  lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  (unattached)  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 


Liculciiant-Colonel  Fred  Garcin,  son  of  Edward  H.  (iarcin,  of 
Edward  H.  Garcin  &  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is 
doubtless  the  youngest  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  United  States 
.■\rmy.  He  has  been  in  the  service  for  nine  years  and  has  taken 
every  advancement  in  rank  from  second  lieutenant  to  his  present 
grade.  His  station  is  with  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Artillery, 
District  of  San  Francisco. 

On  his  return  from  duty  at  the  British  Embassy  in  London, 
II.  .Stuart  Hotchkiss  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  as 
chief  of  the  raw  materials  department  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  L.  Ryan,  a  former  traveling  salesman  out  of  Milwaukee 
tor  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  a 
sergeant  in  Company  F,  340th  Infantry,  85th  Division,  Ameri- 
f.  Rol'crt  E.  Lee.  head  of  the  department 
of  labor  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
Chief  of  the  Personnel  Staff  of  the 
(Juartermaster  General's  office,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  He  will 
have  charge  of  selecting  men  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States  Quartermas- 
ter's Department.  Mr.  Lee  has  been 
with  the  Firestone  company  for  more 
than  ffve  years. 

H.  G.  Zimmerman,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  branch  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  in 
service  at  Section  Naval  Base,  United 
States  Harbor  Patrol,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Diomedes  Pereyra  y  M.,  a  former  employe  in  the  art  division 
of  the  advertising  department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  speaking  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  addition  to 
English,  is  now  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  as  an  interpreter  in 
France.  He  comes  from  a  well-known  Spanish  family  in  Bolivia. 
Paul  H  Loewcnlhal,  of  The  Loewenthal  Co.,  23  Heyward 
■treet.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  enlisted  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

Lyman  L.  Weld,  formerly  of  the  advertising  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  has  arrived  in  France 
to  assist  .\.  B.  Jones,  recently  placed  in  charge  of  French  Red 
Cross  supplies. 


Robert  E.  Lee. 


LlEUTEN.\NT 

R.  a.  D.  Preston. 


MARTYRS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY. 

CAPTAIN  RALPH  W.  STEWART,  an  officer  in  the  Fife  & 
Forfar  Yeomanry,  was  killed  in  action  on  September  2, 
1918.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ralph  W.  Stewart  & 
Co.  (Scottish  Central  Rubber  Co.),  manufacturing  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  waterproofs,  and  general  rubber  goods  at  Dunferm- 
line,  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Sinclair  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  received 
word  from  the  Canadian  authorities  that  her  husband  was  killed 
in  action  September  30,  1918.  He  worked  for  the  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  for  several  years  and  later  was 
a  tire  finisher  for  five  years  for  the  same  company  in  its  Provi- 
dence plant.  He  enlisted  in  the  British  Canadian  Infantry  forces 
a  year  ago  and  went  overseas  last  January.  He  leaves  his  widow 
and  one  daughter. 

Ernest  W.  Crosley,  formerly  employed  by  the  Glendale  Elastic 
Fabric  Co.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  is  reported  to  have  been 
killed  in  action  September  22.  He  was  chief  gunner  in  a  machine 
gun  battalion.  Leaving  Providence  for  Camp  Dix  on  April  28 
last,  he  went  overseas  in  May,  and  was  promoted  to  first-class 
private  upon  arrival  in  France. 


The  Cuban  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Compania  Cubaiia  de  Zunchos 
y  Goma),  Havana,  Cuba,  subscribed  $10,000  to  the  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan,  doubling  its  subscription  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
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LETTERS 


FROM  TOE  rRONTl 


SERGEANT    DUMONT    SHELLS    THE    HUNS. 

Somewhere  in  Fr.\nce. 

DEAR : 
\\  ell,  old  top,  I  am  still  alive  and  uinvoiinded,  but  just  my 
good  luck  saved  me  so  far,  as   we  certainly  have  been   shot  up 

some.      I   have   had    the  old 

shells  strike  within  a  few  feet  of 
me  and  I  would  fall  to  the  ground 
when  I  heard  them  coming.  You 
know  you  can  hear  them  coming 
and  then  everyone  falls  to  the 
ground  or  gets  into  his  dug-out. 
Our  battery  has  had  pretty  bad 
luck — 35  casualties  out  of  210  men 
and  we  have  been  on  an  active 
front  for  only  three  weeks.  Four 
have  been  killed  and  the  balance 
wounded  and  gassed.  We  had 
two  men  put  out  of  commission 
the   second    day   we   were   here. 

On  August  22  I  was  sitting 
eating  my  meal  on  a  table  that  the 
boches  had  left  in  their  retreat  and 
had  just  got  up  to  get  second  on 
the  feed  when  along  came  a  shell 
and  knocked  the  table  clean  out 
of  sight.  I  was  congratulating 
myself  on  my  escape  with  a  number  of  the  fellows,  and  was 
looking  at  the  hole  it  made,  when  the  Hun  started  bombarding 
us.  It  lasted  about  an  hour  and  killed  our  battery  commander 
and  one  other  man.  It  also  gassed  about  twenty  others  and 
killed  twelve  horses.  Lieutenant  Ried,  who  was  killed,  was  in 
a  dug-out,  and  he  got  hit  by  a  direct  shot  wliich  very  few  dug- 
outs can  stand.  These  dug-outs  are  built  in  the  ground  by  the 
men  about  four  to  five  feet  deep  and  covered  with  bags  and  dirt. 
You  have  to  get  into  them  like  a  rabbit.  The  hole  is  just  large 
enough  to  get  into  and  as  I  am  by  no  means  as  large  as  I  used 
to  be,  the  hole  does  not  have  to  be  very  big.  After  you  are 
in,  you  have  a  few  rats  for  company.  This  is  what  happened 
to  me.  I  had  left  my  cap  inside  of  the  dug-out  one  evening, 
as  most  of  the  time  we  wear  steel  helmets,  and  we  w-ere  ordered 
to  move  the  next  afternoon.  I  started  to  pick  up  my  cap  when 
a  rat  ran  out  but  did  not  seem  very  anxious  to  leave.  I  looked 
inside  of  my  cap  and  I  saw  that  it  had  eaten  a  hole  in  it  and 
inside  had  made  a  home  for  itself  and  had  left  six  young  ones. 

The  next  day  after  our  battery  commander  was  killed,  another 
of  our  men  was  killed  watering  his  horse  along  the  road  and 
I  was  ordered  to  take  a  detail  of  men  and  bury  him.  While  I 
was  burying  him,  we  were  under  more  or  less  of  shell  fire. 
We  finished  our  job  and  had  started  back  when  a  shell  hit  near 
us  and  two  of  my  men  were  wounded.  You  ought  to  have 
heard  me  curse  those  Germans,  as  we  had  to  carry  the  fellows 
about  two  miles  to  the  Aid  Station.  The  wounds  did  not  amount 
to  much  as  the  men  were  hit  in  the  leg.  Our  regiment  has 
been  hit  pretty  hard  with  casualties  but  expects  to  go  to  a 
rest  camp  soon   and  reorganize. 

I  am  on  duty  now  with  the  guns  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
it  is  some  hard  job  as  you  have  very  little  chance  to  sleep.     Last 


night  I  had  to  fire  a  shot  every  fifteen  minutes.  On  each  shell 
I  fired  I  wrote  a  name  in  chalk.  I  wrote  yours.  Pell's,  Stiles', 
Ellis,'  Obalski's,  Sweeney's,  Maurer's,  Baird's,  Miss  Breaker's, 
Miss  Rose's,  Miss  Lucey's  and  several  others.  We  have  twenty- 
four  hours  on  and  twenty-four  hours  off. 

You  should  see  the  air  fights.  We  have  them  every  day  and 
it  certainly  is  a  wonderful  sight  but  with  all  the  sights  and 
excitement,  would  give  an  arm  to  be  back  on  Broadway  and 
back  in  business  harness  again.  I  have  just  this  minute  been 
told  that  one  of  our  corporals  has  been  killed ;  he  was  hit  by  a 
shell  and  the  largest  piece  of  him  left  was  about  two  feet  long. 
They  say  he  is  a  terrible  sight.  This  war  is  terrible.  You  never 
know  from  one  second  to  another  when  you  are  going  "West," 
and  this  corporal  was  just  walking  from  the  guns  to  the  main 
camp.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  of  us  will  get  back.  Sergeant 
Becker  has  gone  to  the  Officers'  Training  School  and  Sergeant 
Welsh  has  been  made  a  first  sergeant.  I  can  give  you  very 
little  news  about  the  way  the  war  is  going  as  you  get  more 
news  in  the  States  than  we  do.  On  our  sector  we  have  Fritzie 
worried.  He  is  making  a  stand  but  before  long  we  will  soon 
send  him  on  his  way  again. 

Please  remember  me  to  all  the  bunch  in  the  office  and  all 
inquiring    friends. 

Sincerely, 

DuMONT. 


NEW  GENERAL  IMPORT  LICENSE  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  RUBBER. 

Ruljber  crude,  scrap  and  reclaimed;  balata,  jelutong,  gutta 
liercha.  gutta  siak ;  manufacturers  of  rubber ;  also  raw  cot- 
ton, cotton  duck  and  yarn,  are  among  the  commodities  specifically 
excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  new  general  import  license  P.B.F. 
No.  27,  effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1918,  covering  the  im- 
portation of  all  commodities  into  the  United  States  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  or  their  European  or  Mediter- 
-■\frican  possessions  or  protectorates. 


PROCEDURE  GOVERNING  EXPORTS  TO  SWEDEN, 

.Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  War  Trade  Board  with 
the  following  import  associations  in  Sweden  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  Swedish  importer  actually  interested,  consignments  of  the 
articles  mentioned  below : 

Rubber  and  rubber  goods :    Rubber  Import  Association. 

Chemicals,  technical  oils,  antimony,  sulphide,  sulphur,  and 
similar  commodities :     Chemical  Industries  Import  Associations. 

Cotton  Textiles :     Textile  Import  Association. 

Exporters  in  the  United  States,  before  filing  applications  for 
export  licenses,  must  obtain  from  the  prospective  importer  in 
Sweden  advice  that  there  has  been  issued  by  an  appropriate  im- 
porting association,  or  by  the  Statens  Handel's  Kommission, 
subsequent  to  June  28,  1918,»a  certificate  covering  tlie  proposed 
consignment.  The  number  of  the  certificate  should  be  forwarded 
by  the  importer  in  Sweden  to  the  American  exporter.  This 
number  Should  be  specified  on  Supplemental  Information  Sheet 
X — 104,  which  must  be  duly  executed  and  annexed  to  Application 
Form  X  for  an  export  license. 

The  shipment  must  be  consigned  to  the  export  association  that 
issued  the  certificate,  and  exporters  are  required  to  state  on  the 
application  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  in  whose  favor  the 
import  certificate  was  issued.  Shipments  may  be  made  only  on 
vessels  flying  tlie  Swedish  flag. 
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Activities  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry 

of  the  U.  S.  A. 


THE  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the 
U.    &.    A.    has    been    working    incessantly    in    behalf    of 
the  whole  industry  and  matters  of  greatest  importance  to 
the  trade  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this  commitlce   during 
the  past  month,  a  complete   record   of   which  will  be   found   in 
these  columns. 

The  Committee  has  been  enlarged  and  Division  Committees 
appointed,  and  a  plan  of  organization  and  procedure  governing 
the  latter  committees  has  been  adopted.  The  personnel  of  the 
various   committees   is  given   below : 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  WAR   SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
CENTRAL   COMMITTEE. 

B.  G.  Work,  chairman.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  1780  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  vice-chairman.  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
1790  Broadway,  Xew^  York  City. 

E.  H.  Broadwell,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee,  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  Newton  Gunn,  United  States  Tire  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

G.  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly,  Inc.,  347  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

P.  W.  Litchfield,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  T.  Wilson,  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  56  Wall  street.  New 
York  City. 

E.  S.  Williams,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New- 
York  City. 

Tre.^surer:  H.  S.  Vorhis,  52  \'anderbilt  avenue.  New  York 
Citv. 

Secretary:  M.  L.  Heminway,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue.  New  lork 
City,  and  808  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

AIKCHAFT  DIVISION. 

P.  W.  Litchfield,  chairman,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Yule,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
A.  E.  Jury,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE   DIVISION. 

George    H.    Mayo,    chairman.    United    States    Rubber    Co.,    1790 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Francis  S.  Dane,  vice-chairman.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 

Massachusetts. 
Hugh  Bullock.  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachu- 

Robert   S.   Emerson,   Narragansett   Rubber   Co.,   Bristol,   Rhode 

Island. 
A.  S.  Funk,  La  Crosse  Rubber  Mills  Co..  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
W.  G.  Hill,  .'\pslev  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts. 
T.  W.  McDowell,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut. 
L.  T.  McCollum,  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Misha- 

waka,  Indiana.  . 

Francis   R.    McKenna,    Bourn    Rubber    Co.,    Providence,    Rhode 

Island.  . 

Theodore  Nicar,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
George  W.  Prall,  Lambertville  Rubber  Co.,   Lambertville,   New 

Jersey. 
J.  A.  Rishel,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  (Jo.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
L.   C.    Warner,    Beacon    Falls    Rubber    Shoe    Co.,    Beacon   Falls, 

Connecticut. 
Secretary:    E.    S.    Sylvester,    United    States    Rubber    Co.,    1790 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

CLOTHING    DIVISION. 

N.   Lincoln    Greene,    chairman,    American    Rubber    Co.,    Boston, 

Massachusetts. 
George  G.  Bryant,  vice-chairman,  Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co., 

Racine.  Wisconsin. 
Charles  Brown,  Mystic  Rubber  Co.,  West  Medford,  Massachu- 

J.  T.  Callahan,  Archer  Rubber  Co.,  Milford,  Massachusetts. 


S.  T.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

W.  G.  Hill,  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  I..  C.  Himcbaugh,  British-.^merican  Manufacturing  Co., 
Springdale,  Connecticut. 

]■".  W.  Jones,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  Kenvon,  Jr.,  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  754  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

E.  C.  Klauber,  Rosenwald  &  Weil,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Warren  MacPherson,  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

John  V.  McHose,  Scioto  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Charles  Place,  New  York  Mackintosh  Clothing  Co.,  Mamaroneck, 
New  York. 

W.  M.  Tenney,  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Secretary  :  li.  L.  Swift,  American  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts.' 

CRUDE    RUBBER    AND   KINDRED  PRODUCTS   DIVISION. 

C.  T.  Wilson,  chairman,  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  56  Wall 
street.  New  York  City. 

G.  B.  Hodgman,  vice-chairman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 

E.  H.  Broadwell,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

E.  H.  Huxley,  United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Limited,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly,  Inc.,  347  Madison  avenue,  New  York 

H.  E".  Sawver,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 

York  Citv. 
B.  G.  Work.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  1780  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 
Secretary  :    H.  S.  Vorhis,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue.  New  York  City. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  DIVISION. 

E.  H.  Huxlev,  chairman,  L^nited  States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. 1790  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

F.  E.  Titus,  vice-chairman.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  1780 
Broadway.  New  York  City. 

J.  E.  Baum.  Empire  Ruljbcr  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 

E.  H.  Broadwell,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

F.  E.  Dayton,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  1796  Broadwaj',  New  York 
City. 

R.  H.  Daniels,  Tlie  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

.\.  S.  Hardy.  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

W.  B.  Laighlon,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

George  H.  Moss,  Electric  Cable  Co.,  10  East  43d  street,  New 
York  City. 

R.  J.  Owens,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A.  G.  Partridge,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .'\kron,  Ohio. 

Henry  G.  Tyer,  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

GAS  DEFENSE  DIVISION. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Geer,  chairman.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  .Akron.  Ohio. 
William  Stephens,  vice-chairman.  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 
George  W.  Dann,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 
R.  T.  Griffith,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Dr.    L.    C.    Himebaugh,    British-American    Manufacturing    Co., 

Springdale.  Connecticut. 
George   A.    Ludington,   The    Fisk   Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee   Falls, 

Massachusetts. 
T.  W.  Miller,  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  A.shland,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Theodore  Whittelsey,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broad- 

wav.  New  York  City. 
Secretary  :     N.  S.  Noble,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio. 

HARD    RUBBER   DIVISION. 

H.  Weida,   chairman,   India   Rubber   Co.,   New   Brunswick,   New 

Jersey. 
F.   G.   Achclis,   vice-chairman.   American    Hard   Rubber   Co.,    11 

Mercer  street,  New  York  City. 
Bruce  Bedford,  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Harry  Boyer,  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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J.  W.  Maguire,  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

Samuel   H.   Dodd,   Vulcanized   Rubber   Co.,  251   Fourth   avenue. 

New   York  City. 
John  Joseph,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    DIVISION. 

Wallace  S.  Clark,  chairman,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 

New  York. 
Edward  Sawyer,  vice-chairman,  Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 

Co.,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Joseph  C.  Belden,  Belden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
T.    Whitney    Blake,    Whitney    Blake    Manufacturing    Co.,    New 

Haven,  Connecticut. 
George  IB.  North,  Hazard  Manufacturing  Co.,   533  Canal  street. 

New  Y'ork  City. 

MECHANICAL  GOODS  DIVISION. 

E.  S.  Williams,  chairman.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  Y'ork  City. 

George  E.  Hall,  vice-chairman,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 

Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
I.  R.  Bailey,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
C.  C.  Case,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 
C.  A.   Daniel,   Quaker   City  Rubber   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 
C.    D.    Garrettson,    Electric    Hose    &    Rubber    Co.,    Wilmington, 

Delaware. 
J.  H.  Kelly,  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
J.  A.  Lambert,  .Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New 

Jersey. 
Guy  E.  Norwood,  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
B.  H.  Pratt,  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin. 
W.  O.  Rutherford.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Henry    Spadone.    Gutla    Percha    &    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co., 

126'  Duane  street.   New  York  City. 
Arthur    F.    Townsend.    Manhattan    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co., 

Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
John  J.  Voorhees,  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey 

City,  New  Jersey. 
Secret.JlRY  ;      A.    Y.    Tucker,    United    States    Rubber    Co.,    1790 

Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 

MEDICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  AND  SUNDRIES  DIVISION. 

A.  W.  Warren,  chairman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New 

York. 
W.    O.    Rutherford,    vice-chairman,    The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 
W.  S.  Davison,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Charles  J.  Davol,  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
S.   H.  Jones,  United  States  Rubber   Co.,   1790   Broadway,   New 

York  City. 

F.  H.  Jones,  Tver  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
T.  W.  Miller,  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Schutz,  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

F.  O.  Williams,  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 
Secretary  :    J.  Russell  Parker,  Parker,  Stearns  &  Co.,  288  Shef- 
field avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork. 

PNEUMATIC    TIRE    DIVISION. 

G.  M.  Stadelman,  chairman.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,   Ohio. 

E.  H.  Broadwell,  vice-chairman.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts. 

J.  E.  Baum,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

J.  S.  Broughton,  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

O.  R.  Cook,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  1614  Prospect  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Duncan,  Hood  Tire  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

SenecH  G.  Lewis,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H.  L.  McClaren,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  1796  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork  City. 

W.  O'Neil,  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

O.  L.  Weaver,  Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Secretary:  J.  C.  Weston,  United  States  Tire  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  Y'ork  City. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  DIVISION. 

H.  E.  Raymond,  chairman,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  1780  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

J.  H.  Kelly,  vice-chairman,  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 


I.  R.  Bailey,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
J.   S.  Broughton,  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos., 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
J.   H.   Cobb,   New   Y'ork   Belting   &   Packing  Co.,  91    Chambers 

street.  New  Y'ork  City. 
C.  A.   Daniel,  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 
H.    M.   Green,   Manhattan   Rubber   Manufacturing   Co.,    Passaic, 

New  Jersey. 
George  E.  Hall,   Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 

Massachusetts. 
J.  A.  Lambert,  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New 

Jersey. 
G.  E.   Norwood,  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Smith,  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey 

City,  New  Jersey. 

RECLAIMED    RUBBER    DIVISION. 

F.  H.  Appleton,  chairman,  F.  H.  Appleton  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  vice-chairman,  Bloomingdale  Rubber  Co.,  501 
Fifth  avenue.  New  Y'ork  City. 

E.  A.  Anderson,  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecti- 
cut. 

John  S.  Clapp,  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

R.  A.  Low,  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Inc.,  30  East 
42nd  street.  New  Y'ork  City. 

John  S.  Lowman,  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Joseph  F.  McLean,  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,  Butler,  New  Jersey. 

SOLID    TIRE    DIVISION. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  chairman,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

T.  C.  Marshall,  vice-chairman,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  7th 
avenue  and  57th  street.  New  York  City. 

W.  H.  Allen,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

H.  G.  Ault,  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

E.  H.  Broadwell,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

W.  W.  Duncan,  Hood  Tire  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Hugo  Hoffstaedter,  Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.,  1876  Broadway, 
New  Y'ork  City. 

P.  W.  Litchfield,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

John  Morgan,  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio. 

Mark  Roe,   Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  Walsh,  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  J.  Welch,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

PLAN     OF    ORGANIZATION     AND     PROCEDURE     OF     DIVISION 
COMMITTEES. 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  War  Service  Division  Committees  shall  be  representative 
of  each  branch  of  manufacture  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  shall 
be  designated  by  such  name  or  title  as  the  Central  Committee 
may   determine. 

Special  committees  may  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Commit- 
tee to  undertake  any  particular  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  or  any  part  thereof. 

Appointment  to  membership  on  a  Division  Committee  shall  be 
made  by  the  Central  Committee. 

Each  Division  Committee  shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  vice- 
chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee. 

PERSONNEL. 

Each  Division  Committee,  with  the  exception  of  special  com- 
mittees heretofore  mentioned,  should  be  fully  representative  of 
the  branch  of  the  industry  which  it  serves,  and  should  include 
in  its  membership  as  far  as  possible  representation  of  large, 
medium  and  small  concerns. 

The  number  of  members  ob  each  committee  shall  be  limited 
to  fifteen,  but  should  be  no  greater  than  is  necessary  to  make  it 
fully  representative. 

Any  member  of  a  Division  Committee  who  may  not  be  able  to 
attend  a  meeting  shall  send  as  an  alternate  some  one  from  his 
organization  fully  qualified  to  represent  and  act  for  him. 

Each  member  of  a  Division  Committee  may  have  the  privilege 
of  bringing  to  any  meeting  a  representative  of  his  firm  (either 
technical  or  commercial),  or  in  his  absence  may  send  two  repre- 
sentatives, one  of  whom  shall  be  qualified  to  act  for  him  as  noted 
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ill  preceding  paraKrapti,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  membei  or  his 
aliemate  have  the  power  to  cast  more  than  one  vote. 

Acceptance  of  membership  on  any  Division  Committee  shall 
be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  an  obligation  to  attend  com- 
mittee meetings  whenever  held  (or  to  send  a  qualified  alternate), 
to  serve  unselfishly  and  to  make,  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary 
for  the  common  good. 

Division  Committee  members  should  be  selected  from  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  concerns  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected in  an  official  capacity  when  possible. 

MEETINGS. 

Meetings  of  Division  Committees  may  be  called  by  the  Central 
Committee;  by  the  Division  Chairman,  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
vice-chairman,  or  through  a  request  to  the  chairman  in  writing 
by  three  members. 

PKOCEDUEE. 

At  all  Division  Committee  meetings,  full  and  complete  minutes 
should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  for  a  permanent  record.  A 
copy  of  such  minutes  should  be  promptly  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  the  Division,  to  the  secretary  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Central  Committee. 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  various  Divisions  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  and  to  prevent  conflict,  Division  Com- 
mittees should  submit  to  the  Central  Committee  for  approval : 

(a)  All  questionnaires  before  subrnitting  them  to  the  trade 
at  large. 

( h  >  .\ny  general  communications  to  the  trade  or  the  Divi- 
sioii-s  regarding  recommendations  for  the  industry,  and 

(c)  All  actions  taken  by  Division  Committees  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Central  Committee  for  approval  before  becoming 
operative. 

-A  brief  but  complete  record  of  all  actions  taken  at  each  Divi- 
sion Committee  meeting  should  be  promptly  sent  out  to  all  con- 
cerns in  the  industry  which  the  Committee  represents  as  a 
"Recommendation  to  the  Central  Committee." 

In  view  of  the  number  of  Division  Committees  which  will 
hold  meetings  at  approximately  the  same  time,  it  will  be  phy- 
sically impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee to  attend  all  these  meetings.  Therefore,  each  Division 
Committee  shall  appoint  a  permanent  secretary,  who  shall  keep 
all  minutes  and  records. 

As  it  has  been  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  c.v-officio 
representative   of   the    Central    Committee    on   any    of   the   Divi- 


sion Committees,  the  chairman  of  each  Division  Committee 
shall  give  proper  notice  to  ihc  War  Service  Committee,  52 
N'anderbilt  avenue.  New  York  City,  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
Division  Committee  meetings,  in  order  that  each  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  may  be  notified  and  may  attend  such  meet- 
ings if  he  so  desires,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee that  its  members  may  be  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with 
the  work  of  the  various  Division  Committees. 

Each  Division  Commiltco  shall  prepare,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  \\  ar  Service  Committee,  a  list  of  the 
concerns  whom  it  represents,  and  a  proper  mailing  list  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  each  division  chairman  and  secretary,  as 
well  as  in  the  New  York  and  Washington  offices. 


LABOR  PRIORITY  BULLETIN. 

The  Committee  notified  all  rubber  manufacturers  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  that  the  following  bulletin  just  received  from  the  Pri- 
orities Division,  War  Industries  Board,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  was  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
26th  instant  to  all  District  Boards  : 

^^'AR  Industries  Bo.^RD,  Priorities  Division,  Washington. 

LABOR    priority    BULLETIN     NO.    2. 

To     United    States    Employment    Scrrice    and    All    Industrial 
Advisers: 

You  are  notified  that  ihe  rubber  manufacturers  of  the  country 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Priorities  Division  of  the 
proper  control  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  Priorities 
Division,  deeming  the  remaining  production  to  be  essential,  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole  under  said  curtailed  program  to  be  en- 
titled to  general  preferential  treatment,  has  certified  it  under  the 
designation  ■'Rubl)er-plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
rubber  products,"  upon  Preference  List  No.  2,  giving  it  a  rating 
of  Class  IV. 

We  ask  that  the  Industrial  Advisers  bring  this  bulletin  to  the 
attention  of  the  District  Boards  for  their  information." 

Edwin  B.  Parker, 
Priorities  Commissioner. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  21,  1918. 

Should  any  manufacturer  have  difficulty  through  the  failure 
of  the  District  Board  to  recognize  the  classification  of  the  in- 
dustry on  the  preference  list,  he  should  wire  details  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry, 
808  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  who 
will  imtnediately  take  the  matter  up  with  the  proper  govern- 
mental department. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  ISSUE  NO.  1,  OCTOBER  1,  1918. 


Although  these  regulations  have  been  revised  by  the  War  Service 
regulations  U'ill  be  found 
'T'HE  regulations  governing  the  production  of  rubber  products, 
•^  dated  October  1,  were  distributed  to  the  rubber  industry  by 
the  Committee  on  October  8,  with  the  suggestion  that  each  manu- 
facturing concern  deputize  some  one  in  its  organization  to  pass 
on  all  orders  received  and  make  application  to  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  through  the  War  Service  Committee  for  approval 
or  rejection  of  all  orders  for  articles  which  may  be  doubtful, 
or  have  not  been  definitely  approved. 

The  regulations  that  follow  are  supplemental  to  War  Indus- 
tries Board  Circular  No.  24.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World, 
October  I,  1918,  page  12)  and  superseding  War  Service  Com- 
mittee letter  of  September  23,  governing  production  for  the 
October-December  period,  1918.  (See  The  Ixdia  Rubber 
World,  October  1,  1918,  page  14.) 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  instructed  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  to  issue  the  following  reg- 
ulations for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  control  program  outlined 
in  Circular  No.  24  Priorities  Division  of  the  \\'ar  Industries 
Board. 


Committee   they  are  published  as  a  matter  of  record.     The  nets.' 
on  page  74  of  this  issue. 

The  production  of  all  rubber  products  will  be  controlled  under 

four  general  classifications  a?  to  articles  and  their  use,  as  follows : 

Class  I. 

.Articles    to    be    supplied    on    direct    orders    received    from    the 

following  sources : 

Governmental  departments. 
Government-controlled  railways. 
Government-controlled  express  companies. 
Government-controlled  telephone  companies. 
Government-controlled  telegraph  companies. 
The  American  Red  Cross. 
.Allied  Governments  (Official). 
Class  II. 
-Articles  to  be  supplied  for  use  in  industries  approved  by  the 
War  Industries  Board.     These  industries  comprise,  first,  those  at 
present  listed,  or  to  be  listed  on  preference  lists  issued  or  to  be 
issued  by  the   Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
nnd,   second,  those   which,   while   not  so  listed,  are  adjudged   or 
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lo  be  adjudged  by  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  as  more  or  less  essential  and  permittted  to  operate  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Class  III. 
Articles  for  general  use. 


Class  IV. 
tile   War  Indus 


lies   Board  to  be  non- 


Articles  considi 
fsscittial. 

GENERAL   INSTHITCTIONS. 

As  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  prepare  at  one  time  lists  of 
articles  or  industries  which  are  complete,  the  lists  herein  pub- 
lished are  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time  by  additions  or 
reductions. 

The  volume  or  quantity  of  production  when  not  specifically 
limited  to  a  definite  amount  must  in  no  case  exceed  the  normal 
current  demand,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  manufacturers  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  that  stocks  do  not  accumulate,  either  with  them- 
selves, their  dealers,  jobbers  or  distributors,  or  ultimate  con- 
sumers. 

These  regulations  supersede  War  Service  Committee  letter  of 
September  23,  1918,  and  are  supplemental  to  Circular  No.  24 
issued  by  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  the  spirit  of  that  circular  is  to  be  appreciated  and  followed 
in  applying  the  regulations  and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

After  receipt  of  this  notice  no  article  shall  be  produced,  except 
as  herein  provided,  until  a  ruling  has  been  obtained.  Manufac- 
turers producing  articles  other  than  those  listed  should  imme- 
diately request  rulings  upon  the  classifications  under  which  they 
may  or  may  not  be  produced. 

The  above  paragraph  is  modified  to  the  extent  that  goods  in 
process  of  manufacture  may  be  completed  to  prevent  actual  loss, 
(joods  in  process,  however,  do  not  include  compounds  which  inay 
be  on  hand  especially  prepared  for  specific  purposes.  These 
compounds  should  be  worked  over  for  the  production  of  essen- 
tial articles.  The  control  of  production  applies  equally  to  orders 
or  commitments  which  may  be  in  hand.  Orders  on  hand  for  non- 
essential articles  may  either  be  cancelled  or  held  in  abeyance 
subject  to  further  instructions  from  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Forms  for  use  in  making  applications  for  classifications  of 
articles  or  uses  will  be  supplied  by  the  War  Service  Committee 
upon  request,  stating  number  required.  (Address,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue.  New  York  City.)  These  applications  should  be  made 
out  in  triplicate  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  The  Rubber  Industry,  808  Colorado  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  ruling  will  then  be  obtained  from  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  transmitted  to  the  applicant. 

Export— The  pledge  provided  in  paragraph  10,  Circular  24,  is 
not  required  to  cover  export  shipments,  but  manufacturers  are 
required  to  satisfy  themselves  that  shipments  are  to  be  exported 
liy  personal  inspection  of  export  license. 

CONTHOL    OF    PRODUCTION    FOR    VARIOUS    CLASSES. 

Cl.\ss  I. 

Production  of  all  rubber  products  for  the  Government  is  lim- 
ited only  by  orders  in  hand  except  that  all  rulings  of  the  Con- 
servation Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  apply  to  this 
class  unless  a  special  exception  is  made  by  the  Rubber  Section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Crude   rubber   consumed   will   be   replaced  in   full   under  War 
Trade   Board   plan   "A"    Allocation.      (See    The    Inpia    Rubber 
\\'0RLD.  October   1,   1918,  page  13.) 
Class  II. 

Sufficient  production  of  articles  in  this  class  is  authorized  to 
supply  essential  requirements  of  those  engaged  in  industries  on 
the  preference  list  of  the  War  Industries  Board  designated  as 
Division  "A,"  and  individual  manufacturers  who  have  been  given 
preferential   treatment   designated   as   Division    "B." 


These  lists  will  be  revised  from  time  to  time  according  to  de- 
cisions of  the  War  Industries  Board.  .Applications  may  be  made 
as  hereinbefore  provided  for  rulings  covering  either  industries 
or   individual  concerns. 


ARTICI 


Stitched   canva 
Belts 

Hog  beater 

Blankets,   printer 
Bolsters 
Brush   settings 
Cable,   electrical 
Cement 


Card 
Cutting  rubbers 
Diaphragms 

.Screen 

Sheet 
Gaskets 
Gasket  tubing 

Acid 

Electrical 
Hard  rubber  goods 

Battery   separator? 

Blades,  doctors' 

Containers  and  ca; 

ical  industries 


Hard  rubber  goods 

Disks,  water  meter 

Electrical 

Fountain-pen  stock 

Pipe  and   fittings 

Rod 

Sheet 

Submarines 

Insulating  accessories 
Ventilating  apparatus 
Jars  and  accessories 


riers   for   chcm- 


gen    and 

water 
Mittens 
Molded  goods 

pfiMey,®  sheave 
Rolls  and  roll 
Sleeves,  dredgi 
.Straps,  deckle 

TiMng 

Tubes,  grain   d 

Valve  balls 

Valve  disks 

Valves 

Washers 

Wrapped  good: 


icciyieric,     pnt 
nd-blast,  spraj 


Class  II— Division  A. 

PREFERENnAL  INDUSTRIES. 


Ammunition 

Laundries 

Army  and  Navy,  Arsenals 

and  Navy 

Machine  tools 

Yards,    Class    I 

Medicines 

Army   and    Navy.    Canton 

ments    and 

Mines,  coal.  Class  I 

Camps,   Class  I 

Mines,    producing   metals  and   ferro- 

Arms   (small) 

alloy,   Class  11 

Bags 

Newspapers  and   periodicals 

Blast  furnaces 

Oil  and  gas 

Boots  and  shoes 

Public  institutions  and  buildings 

Brass  and  copper 

Public  utilities 

Chain 

PuId  and  paper 

Chemicals 

Railways 

Coke 

Ships 

Cotton   compressors 

Soap 

Cranes 

Stecl-making  furnaces 

Drugs 

Steel-plate  mills,  Class  I 

Electrical  equipment 

Steel-rail  mills 

Explosives 

Surgical    supplies 

Farm  implements 

Ferro  allSys 

Te-xtiles 

Fertilizers 

Tin  plates 

Fire  brick 

Tobacco 

Foods 

Toluol 

Food  containers 

Tools 

Foundries 

Twine 

War  and  Navy  departments 

Hospitals     (See     public     i 

institutions 

Wire  rope  and  rope  wire 

and    buildings) 

Woolen  textiles  (see  textiles) 

Class  II— Divisi: 

iMl-PREFEREXTIAL   1> 


B. 

i.>;tries. 


Copy  of  list  of  manufacturers  under  this  classification  may  be 
obtained  frotn  the  War  Service  Committee.  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


Articles  falling  under  this  cla; 

is  may  be  jiroduccd  to  the  extent 

necessary  to  meet  current  demands,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

ARTl 

CLES. 

Athletic    goods    (complete    in    them- 

Konlwear 

selves) 

40%    per    month    of   the    average 

Soles,   heels  and   soling 

monthly  1917  production 

Garden   hose 

Hags 

Total  production  for  October,  No- 

Traveling 

vember,    December,    1918,    shall 

Hands 

not  exce;d  50%  of  the  tot.il  pro- 

50%    per    month    of   the    average 

<luction  for  October.   November. 

monthly   1917   production 

December     1917 

Clothing 

Horseshoe  pads 

Waterproof 

Horseshoes 

Combs,  hard-rubber 

Erasers 

Mats  and  m'attrng 

.^0%,    per    month    of    the    average 

.^0%    per    month    of    the    average 
mnnlhlv   1917  production 

monthly    1917    production 
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Medical  and   surgical   Roods 
liaKS 

Ice 

Politzer  air 
Bandages 
Bottles,    water 
Bougies 
Bulbs 

Dental 

Cajr^-' 

Test  tube 
Catheters 
Cushions 

Invalid 
Operating 
Dam,   dental 
Disks,  dental  bellows 
Douche,  nasal  bulb 
Gloves,  surgeons' 
Gum,  bandage 
Gutta  percha   tissue 
Irrigator,  Turcks'  stomach 
Kipples 
Pads 

Colostomy 

Truss,  hard  and  soft 
Pessaries 
Plugs,  antitoxin 
Pumps,  breast 
Respirators 
Sheeting 

Bed     "^ 


Attachments 
Hard  rubber 
Bulb 


Ear 

Fountain 

Nasal 

Surgeons' 

Ulcer 
Tips,  crutch 
Tourniquets 


Nasal    feeding 

Rectal 

Stethoscope 

Stomach 

Valentine 
Tubing,  syringe 
Urinals 
Vaporizers 
Jings 


Fruil 


6,   Cir.   24,   P.   D.,  V 
Pneumatic  tires,  6-inch 
Solid  motor  truck 
Solid  vehicle  (not  motor  d 
Sundries     (including     repair    ma- 
Tubing    (all   kinds) 

75%    per    month    of    the    average 

monthly  1917  production 


Wi 


iilated 


The  production  of  articles 
prohibited. 


L-d  under  this  class  is  absolutely 


ARTICLES, 

Baes 

Hard-rubber  goods 

Confectioners' 

Rings 

Sponge 

Embroidery 

Bands,  chin 

Teething 

Buckets,   fire 

Rulers 

Bulbs,  perfume 

Scoops,  druggists' 

Bumpers,  screen 

Shakers 

Bust  forms 

Shuttles,  tatting 

a\r;s,'fwYmming 

Spcculas 

Stands,  besr-glass 

Complexion  articles  and  cloth 

Stethoscopes 

Cups,   drinking 

Suppositories 

Feet  for  furniture 

Thimbles 

Gloves,  household 

Trumpets,  ear 

Garments,  bathing 

Tumblers 

Wheels,  automobil 

Grips,  bicycle 

Mats,   hath 

Hard-rubber  goods 

Alntting    ends 

Balls 

Mitts,    bath 

Bowling 

P.icifiers 

Duck  pin 

Pads,   landing 

Roque 

Pails,  fire  and  collai 

ider  6-inch             Buttons 

Pillows 

paragraph             Cork-screws 

Bath 

.    I.   B.)                Flasks,  pocket 

Turkiih  bath 

ind  over                 Funnels 

Kings,  umbrella 

Holders 

Softeners,  beard 

Specialties,  advertising 
Sprinklers,  flower 
Tips 

Billiard  cue 

Chair 

Screw 


REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   THE   PRODUCTION   OF  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  ISSUE  NO.  2,  NOVEMBER  1,  1918. 


"T^HESE  regulations  are  supplemental  to  War  Industries  Board 
•I-  Circular  No.  24  and  supersede  War  Service  Comtnittee  let- 
ter of  September  23.  1918,  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Pro- 
duction of  Rubber  Products,  Issue  No.  1,  October  1,  1918. 

Issue  No.  1  of  Regulations  Governing  Production  of  Rubber 
Products,  dated  October  1,  1918,  provided  for  classification  of 
both  uses  and  articles.  Since  that  date  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  ruled  that  the  main  control  shall  be  through  articles,  inas- 
much as  uses  will  be  largely  regulated  by  the  Board.  There  will 
be  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  where  certain 
articles  are  considered  essential  for  some  purposes  and  non- 
essential for  other  purposes.  In  determining  the  essential  char- 
acter of  articles  the  War  Industries  Board  endeavors  wherever 
possible  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  producers  of  the  articles 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  the  articles  themselves.  The  new 
ruling  creates  a  much  simpler  form  of  control,  but  at  the  same 
time  places  a  greater  responsibility  upon  the  industry. 

Under  the  new  ruling  former  Class  II  is  eliminated,  leaving 
only  Classes  I,  III  and  IV,  which  will  now  be  known  as  Classes 
I,  II  and  III. 

Class  I  remains  as  direct  government  orders. 

Class  II  becomes  a  list  of  articles  which  may  be  produced  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations : 

First. — .'\rticles  which  may  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  current  needs.  (These  articles  are  listed  without  com- 
ment.) 

Second. — Articles  the  production  of  which  is  curtailed  and 
which  may  be  produced  only  to  the  extent  indicated. 

Third. — Articles  which  may  be  produced  only  for  specific  pur- 
poses or  uses.     (See  page  75.) 

Class  III  now  becomes  a  list  of  articles  the  production  of 
which  is  prohibited.  Under  this  class  are  also  Hsted  articles 
which  may  not  be  produced  for  specific  purposes  even  though  the 
production  of  the  same  articles  is  allowed  under  Class  II  for 
other  specific  purposes.     (See  page  76.) 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  instructed  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  to  issue  the  following  regu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  control  program  outlined 
in   Circular   No.   24   Priorities   Division   of  the   War   Industries 


Board.      (See   page   12,   The   In-di.\   Rubber   World,   October   1, 
1918.) 

The  production  of  all  rubber  products  will  be  controlled  under 
three  general  classifications  as  to  articles  and  their  uses  described 
and  listed   in  the   following  pages  : 

1.  These  regulations  supersede  all  previous  regulations,  in- 
cluding War  Service  Committee  letter  of  September  23,  1918, 
and  Issue  No.  1  Regulations  dated  October  1,  1918,  and  are  sup- 
plemental to  Circular  No.  24  issued  by  the  Priorities  Division 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  spirit  of  that  circular  is 
to  be  appreciated  and  followed  in  applying  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  herein  contained. 

2.  Manufacturers  are  cautioned  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
production  of  articles  permitted  for  specific  uses,  and  to  obtain 
rulings  whenever  the  proposed  use  is  not  specifically  authorized 
or  is  not  perfectly  clear. 

3.  After  November  11,  1918,  no  article  shall  be  produced  ex- 
cept as  herein  provided  until  a  ruling  has  been  obtained.  Manu- 
facturers producing  articles  other  than  those  Hsted  should  im- 
mediately request  rulings  upon  the  classifications  under  which 
they  may  or  may  not  be  produced. 

4.  The  above  paragraph  is  modified  to  the  extent  that  goods 
in  process  of  manufucture  may  be  completed  to  prevent  actual 
loss.  Goods  in  prjccs,  however,  do  not  include  compounds 
which  may  be  on  hard  especially  prepared  for  specific  purposes. 
These  compounr'.s  should  be  worked  over  for  the  production  of 
essential  articl;s.  The  control  of  production  applies  equally  to 
orders  or  cimmitments  which  may  be  in  hand.  Orders  on 
hand  for  rv  n-essential  articles  may  either'be  cancelled  or  held  in 
abeyance  subject  to  further  instructions  from  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

5.  The  volume  or  quantity  of  production  when  not  specifically 
limited  to  a  definite  amount  must  in  no  case  exceed  the  normal 
current  demand,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  manufacturers  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  stocks  will  not  accumulate,  either  with  them- 
selves, their  dealers,  jobbers  or  distributors,  or  ultimate  con- 
sumers. 

6.  As  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  prepare  at  one  time  com- 
plete lists  of  articles,  the  lists  herein  are  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time  by  additions  or  reductions. 
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7.  Forms  for  use  in  making  applications  for  classifications  of 
articles  or  uses  will  be  supplied  by  the  War  Service  Committee 
upon  request,  stating  number  required..  (Address,  52  Vander- 
bilt  avenue,  New  York  City.)  These  applications  should  be 
made  out  in  triplicate  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Rubber  Industry.  A  ruling  will  then  be  obtained 
from  the  War  Industries  Board  and  transmitted  to  the  applicant. 

8.  Export.— The  pledge  provided  in  Paragraph  10,  Circular 
No.  24,  is  not  required  to  cover  export  shipments. 

AH  articles  may  be  produced  for  export,  including  articles 
listed  in  Class  III,  but  in  cases  where  the  production  is  curtailed 
the  total  amount  produced  for  both  domestic  and  export  business 
must  not  exceed  the  amount  indicated.  Manufacturers  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  themselves  that  shipments  are  to  be  exported 
by  personal  inspection  of  export  licenses. 

9.  The  articles  listed  in  Classes  II  and  III  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  with  the  exception  of  general  groupings  such 
as  hard-rubber  goods,  molded  goods,  etc.  Caution  should  there- 
fore be  exercised  to  look  for  articles  under  the  groupings  if  not 
found  in  the  general  list. 

10.  Articles  already  made  and  in  stock  which  are  non-essential 
may  be  sold. 

Articles  already  made  and  in  stock  used  for  both  essential 
and  non-essential  purposes  may  be  sold  for  essential  purposes 
only. 

CONTEOL   or   PRODUCTION   FOR   VARIOUS    CLASSES. 

Cl.\ss  I. 
Articles  to  be  supplied  on  direct  orders  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

Governmental  departments. 
Government-controlled  railways. 
Government-controlled  express  companies. 
Government-controlled  telephone  companies. 
Government-controlled  telegraph  companies. 
The  American  Red  Cross. 
Allied  Governments    (Official). 
Production   of   all   rubber   products   for   the   above   is   limited 
only  by  orders  in  hand  except  tliat  all  rulings  of  the  Conservation 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  Provisions  of  Class 
III  apply  to  this  class  unless  a  special  exception  is  made  by  the 
Rubber  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Crude  Rubber  consumed  will  be  replaced  in  full  under  War 
Trade  Board  plan  "A"  Allocation.  (See  page  13,  The  India 
Rubber  World,  October  1,  1918.) 

Cl.\ss  II. 
Articles  which  may  be  produced  in  accordance   with  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated   by    the    Conservation    Division    of    the    War    Industries 
Board. 

First. — Articles  which  may  be  produced  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  current  needs.  (These  articles  are  listed  without 
comment.) 

Second. — Articles  the  production  of  which  is  curtailed  and 
which  may  be  produced  only  to   the  extent  indicated. 

Third.— Articles  which  may  be  produced  only  for  specific  pur- 
poses or  uses. 

Where  the  production  of  any  article  is  expressly  curtailed  on 
a  percentage  basis,  the  requirements  of  Class  I  may  be  supplied 
in  addition   to   the   restricted   amount  arbitrarily  fixed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
articles  listed  in  Class  II  without  restriction,  which  would  have 
been  restricted  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Priorities  Di- 
vision has  already  regulated  the  industries  using  these  articles, 
so   the    demand   will   automatically  he   curtailed. 


Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember,   1918,    shall   not   exceed 
50%    per  month   of  the  average 
monthly  production   for  1917. 
Bands,    stationers' 

Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember,   1918,    shall    not   exceed 
50%    per  month   of  the  average 
monthly   production   for  1917. 
Band  saw 
Fleshing-machine 
Base-ball   centers 
Bathing  caps  (see  Caps) 
Bath   tubs 
Belting 
Hair 


Collets,  corset  and  garter 
Connections,    gasoline 
Cups,  billiard-ball 
Cups,  oil-well  pump 


Cutting  rubbers,  for  pr 
Diaphragms 

Gasket 

Heater  regulator 


Vacuum  brake 
Diaphragm  sheet 
Engraving  gum 


Erasers 

Production  for  N( 
cember,  1918,  • 
60%  per  month 
monthly   produc 

Escalator  •--^''^ 

Footwear 


vember  and  De- 
hall  not  exceed 
of  the  average 
ion   for   1917. 


Transmission 

Arch  supporters 

Stitched  canvas 

Boots   and    shoes 

Soles,    heels   and   soling 

Belts"^''" 

Footwear  repair  materials 

Cigarette-machine 

Fountain-pen   accessories 

Fan 

Gaskets 

Hog-beater 

Gasket    tubing 

Take-off    (magnetic    separator) 

Gloves 

Billiard  cushions 

Acid 

Bladders 

Electrical 

Blankets 

For   industri'al    purposes 

Lithographers' 

Golf-ball   centers 

Paper  mill 

Goggles 

Printers' 

Grips,  motorcycle 

Bolsters 

Gutta-percha  tissue 

Brush    settings 

Hard-rubber  goods 

Brushes 

Battery   jars 

Bottlecleaning 

Battery  jar  accessories 

Buckets,  auto 

Blades,   doctor 

Bulbs 

Brush    ferrules 

Faucet 

Combs 

Furnace 

Production    for    November    and 

Hvdrometer 

December,   1918,  shall  not  ex- 

Tank 

ceed  665^%  per  month  of  the 

Bulbs,  auto-horn 

average     monthly     production 

Production  for  November 

and  De- 

for    1917. 

cember,    1918,    shall 

exceed 

Containers  and  carriers  for  chem- 

50%   per  month 

of 

the 

average 

ical   industries 

monthly  production 

for 

1917. 

Dental-apparatus  parts 

Bumpers,   auto  and  truck 

Disks 

Production  for  No' 

i-ember 

and  De- 

Dental    finishing 

cember,    1918,    shall 

not 

exceed 

Optical 

50%    per  month 

of 

the 

average 

Separating 

monthly  product! 

1917. 

Slotting   and   cutting 

Bumpers,   for   following 

purposes: 

Water-meter 

Cement  machinery 

Electrical  supplies 

Casll    registers 

Cranes  and  steam  ; 

shovels 

Embalming   supplies 

Klevators 

Fountin-pen  stock 

Plumbing   and   heating 

Scales 

Sewing   machines 

Cable,  electrical  insulated 

Caps,  bathing 

Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember, 1918,  shall  not  exceed 
50%  per  month  of  the  average 
monthly  production   for   1917. 

Camera  bulbs  and  sets 

Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember, 1918,  shall  not  exceed 
6654%  per  month  of  the  av- 
erage   monthly    production     for 


I9I7 


for   following   purposes: 
ft    manufacture 
lanufacture 


Hose  attachments 
Industrial  repair  \ 
Laying  tiling  and 


Baseball 
Golf-ball 
Channel   rubber  sash  and  glazitlg 


Cloth, 

Cloth,     coated. 


Funnels 

Holder 

Production    for    November 
December,  1918,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed   50%    per   month    of   the 
average     monthly     production 

Ink-well  tops 

Instruments   for  the  deaf 

Medical   and  surgical  supplies 

Munition  parts 

Musical  instrument  parts 

Optical   supplies 

Pessaries 

Photographic  parts 

Pipe    stems 

Rod 

Rubber-covered  rolls 

Sheet 


Ventilating    apparatus 
Supplies      for      laboratories      and 

Syringes  and   attachments 

Truss-pad  parts 
Tubing,    for   electrical    work 
Water-meter    parts 
Horseshoe  pads 

Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember, 1918,  shall  not  exceed 
66J4%  per  month  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  production  for 
1917. 
Horse  shoes 
Hose 


Acid  tank  linings 

■'  "Laboratory 
Paper   mill 


Tension 
Used   as  clothii 


Footwe 

Mattresses    (see    under    Medic 

Photographic 

Pillows  (see  under  Medical) 

Piano  and  piano  player   manu 

Tobacco  production 
Waterproof  (clothing) 
lothing,   waterproof 
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Divinp 

Fire 

Gas 

Gasoline 

Oil 

Oxygen  and  acetylene 

Paint  and  varnish 

Pneumatic 

Radiator 

Sand-blast 

Submarine 
Suction 

Wa'ter™ 
Hose,   garden 

Production  for  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1918,  shall 
not  exceed  50%  per  month  of 
the  average  monthly  production 
for  October,  November  and 
December,  1917. 
Linings  for  acid  tanks 
Mallets 

Matting,  mats  of  all  kinds  and  mat- 
ting ends 
Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember,   191>8,    shall    not   exceed 
50%    per   month   of  the  average 
monthly  production  for   1917. 
Medical   and   surgical    goods 
.\ntitoxin   outfits 
Atomizer    sets 
Bags 


Ice 
Politzer  air 

P.ottlls^,''^ater 
Tiougies 
Bowls,    dental 
Brushes,   massage 
Bulbs 

Capillary-tube 


Dropper 


Caps 

Ice 

Test  tube 
Catheters 
Crutch   tips 
Cup  ends 

Cups,    dental    polishii 
Cups,   mass-ige 
Cushi 


for 


i-alid 
Operating 
"Dam,  dental 
"Disks,  dental-bellows 
Douche,  nasal-bulb 
Droppers 
Gloves,   surgical 
Gum 
Bandage 
Dental 
Irrigator,    Torek's    stomach 
Mattresses,    air 

Production  for  November  an( 
December,  1918.  shall  not  ex 
ceed  60%  per  month  of  thi 
average  monthly  productioi 
for  1917. 
■Molded    and    wrapped    good 

artificial   limbs 
Needle  pieces,   connecting 

Pads 

Colostomy 

Truss,  hard  and  soft 
Pessaries 
Pillows,  air 

Production    for    November    and 
December,   1918.   shall  not  ex- 
ceed   60%    per    month    of   the 
average     monthly     prorlnction 
for   1917. 
Plugs,  antitoxin 
Points,  polishing 
Pumps,  breast 
Respirators 
Rings,   antitoxin 
Sheets,  bed 
Sheeting 
Bed 

Sphygmomanometi 

Stopples, 

Syringes 


Fountain 
Infant 
Nasal 
-Surgical 
Ulcer 
Tips.  crutcV 


Nas'aTfeedin 

Rectal 

Stethoscope 


Surgical 
Syringe 
Urinals 
Vaporizers 
X-ray  sheeting 
Menders  for  fire  hose 
Mittens    for    industrial    purposes 
Molded  and  wrapped  goods  for  tlu 
following  purposes; 
Aircraft 

-Ammunition    and    explosives 
Artificial  limbs 
Battery-jar  manufacture 
Calculating  machines 


Cash  registers 

Chemical   manufacture 

Coffins 

Corsets 

Dairy  and  creamery  machinery 

Die  and  stamping  machinery 

Electrical   equipment 

Food  products 

Hose    attachments 

Laboratories 

Labeling  machines 

Laundry  machinery 

Life-saving   appliances 

Mining   and  mining  machinery 

Motorcycles 

Office  appliances 

Oil  and  gas  industries 

Oxygen   and   hydrogen    apparatus 

Packing  houses 

Paper  and  pulp  industries 

Parts   for   hand-operated   pumps 

Parts  for  tire  valves 

Parts   for  water-bottle  nozzles 

Pharmaceutical   manufacture 

Plumbing  and  heating 

Pneumatic    tools 

Potteries 

Printing   presses 

Railway-car    builders 

Railway  supplies 

Refrigerating    machinery 

Shoe   machinery 

Shoe  manufacture 

Sugar   production   and   refining 

Submarines 

Tanneries 

Textile    machinery 

Textile   manufacture 

Tractors 

Typewriters 

Vacuum    cleaners 
Packers,  oil  well 
Packings 
Pedal  rubbers 
Phonograph  parts 
Play   pipes  for  fire  hose 
Plugs,   automatic-sprinkler 
Plumbers'    specialties 
Pulley,  sheave  filling 
Pulley,  lagging 
Respirators 
Rings,   for  following  purposes: 

Bead     (for    cast-iron     pi'pe    man 


facti 


Friction 

Fruit-jar 

Hydraulic  and  vulcanizing  presses 

Refrigerating    machinery 

Separating  machines 

Sewing  machines 

Typewriter 

Valve,   gutta-percha 
Rolls   and  roll  covering 
Rubber,   washed  and  dri'ed,    for   fol- 
lowing purposes: 

Balloons,   toy    fsee   Balloons,    toy) 
Cements    (see  Cement) 
Cements    for    food    containers 
Gloves,   electrical 
Gloves   for   industrial   purposes 
Gloves,  surgical 
Surgical   supplies 
Sheet  rubber   (other  than  packings) 
Production  for  November  and  De- 


for  November 
918,    shall 


Sponges,  rubber 
I'roduction  for  November  and  De- 
cember,   1918,    shall   not   exceed 
50%    of    the    average    monthly 
production  for  1917. 

Sporting  goods 

(Complete  in  themselves.)  Pro- 
duction for  November  and  De- 
cember, 1918,  shall  not  exceed 
the     percentages     specified 


Df    th 


lily 


erage 
production    for   1917. 
Balls 

Golf  40% 

Hand  50% 

Squash    racquet        50% 

Tennis  40% 

Pads,   gun-recoil  50% 

Plates,  baseball  60% 

Protectors,    baseball    60% 

Guards,  nose  60% 

Pucks,   hockey  60% 

Strip  rubber 

Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember,   1918,    shall   not  exceed 
75%    per  month   of  the  average 
monthly   production   for   1917. 
Shields,   dress 
Sleeves,  dredging 
Sponge,   rubber 
Stamp,  gum 

.Straps,  deckle 
Tape. 

I'riction 

Splicing 
Thread  and  Tape  for  following  pur- 
Flexible   metal   hose   and  tubing 

Golf-ball   centers 

Shock    absorbers    (for    aircraft) 

Webbing 
Tiling,  interlocking  and  inlaid 

Production  for  November  and  De- 
cember,   1918,    shall    not   exceed 


>?{<%    per 


nth    of    the 


ithly    produ 


for 


'reduction  for  November  and  De- 
cember, 1918,  shall  not  exceed 
60%  per  month  of  the  average 
monthly  production   for    1917. 


Tips,  tack  and  screw,   for   following 
purposes: 
Office   appliances 
Plumbing 

Baby  carriage 

Bicycle 

.Motorcycle 

Pneumatic  automobile,  under  6 
inches  (in  accordance  with 
paragraph  6.  page  No.  22,  Cir- 
cular No.  24,  Priorities  Div.) 

Pneumatic  tires,  6  inches  and  over 

Solid  motor,   industrial 

Solid  motor  truck 

Solid    vehicle    (not   motor   driven) 

Sundries    (incl.    repair   materials). 

Sweeper 
Tissue,  guttapercha 
Toys 

I'roduction  for  November  and  De- 
ctinbcr.  1918.  shall  not  exceed 
^fi':  ;.,.r  mfiiith  of  the  average 
iii-mlil'.    .-ni.lnction   for    1917. 

I  ■:  I      !m  r.    cloth    insertion, 

']    '     '  ■  \<  :■  ,1   :iih1  braided  cover. 

I' ml]. .11  lor  November  and  De- 

Lcmbtr,    1918,    shall    not   exceed 
75%    per  month  of  the  average 
monthly   production    for   1917. 
Tubs,  bath 

Unvulcanized     gum      (compounded) 
for  following   uses: 
Artificial  limbs 

Bathing  caps  (see  Bathing  caps) 
Brush   manufacture 
Cement  for  specified  purposes  (see 

Dress  shields 

Mat  manufacture 

Patches 

Printing  rolls 

Stamps 
\acuum   cleaner   rubbers 
Valve  balls 
\-alve  disks 
\alves 

Hydrant 

Pump 

Toy  balloon 
Wash  basins 
Welting 

Wire,  electrical   insulated 
Wrapped  goods  (see  Molded  goods) 


Class  III. 

Articles  considered  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  be  in 
themselves   non-essential,   or  non-essential   for   certain  purposes. 

Under  this  class  are  also  listed  articles  which  may  not  be 
produced  for  specific  purposes  even  though  the  production  of 
the  same  articles  is  allowed  under  Class  II  for  other  specific 
purposes. 

The  production  of  articles  under  this  class  is  either  absolutely 
prohibited  or  prohibited  except  for  permitted  uses. 


ARTICLES 


Camping 

Confectioners' 

Sponge 
Bait,   artificial 
Bands,   chin 
Bibs 

Blowers,    powder 
Brushes,   tooth 
Buckets 

Fire 

Camping 

Collapsible 
Bulbs,  perfume 
P.umpers.     screw     (except     f 

specified  in  Class   II) 
Bust  forms 
Chips,   poleer 
Collars,  swimming 
Complexion   articles 
Complexion   cloth 
Cups,   drinking 
Feet    (except    for 

Class    ID 
Flowers,  artificial 
Garments,  bathing 
Gloves   (for   domestic   purposes) 
Grips,   bicycle 
Hard-rubber  ^oods 


tied 


artificial 


Balls 


ceed 


Duck  p 
Roque 


Mask,  pocket 
Holders 


Ink  stands  (not  inkwell  tops) 

Matchboxes 

Openers,   letter 

Pins,   hair 

Rings,   embroidery 

Rulers 

Scoops,    druggists* 

Shakers 

Shuttles,  tatting 

Speculas 

Stands,   beer   glass 

Stethoscopes 

Suppositories 

Thimbles 

Tumblers 

Wheels,    automobile    steering- 


Travelers' 
Mitts,   bath 
Pacifiers 
Pads 

Landing 

Teething 
Pails,   fire   and   collapsible 
Pillows 

Bath 

Turkish    bath 
Pistol  holsters 
Pouches,  tobacco 
Protectors,  bicycle-frame 
Rings,  umbrella 


beard 
adver 
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Novelties 
Toys 
Tips 


Tack     (exc( 
in   Class 
Top  prop 


MEETINGS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  OF  THE  RUB- 
BER ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

THE  following  letter,  dated  October  5,  was  sent  to  all  rubber 
manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Friday,  October  4,  1918. 
passed  the  following  resolutions  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U. 
S.  A.: 

Where.^s,  the  expenses  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  Rubber  Industry  have  been  greatly  increased  because  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  War  Trade  Board, 

Whkreas,  the  revenue  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  has  materially  decreased  because  of  curtailed  importa- 
tions of  crude  rubber  and  new  methods  of  packing  which  have 
increased  the  weight  per  package ; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  charge  for  the  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation services  in  connection  with  recording  guarantees,  enter- 
ing, storing,  etc.,  should  be  based  upon  the  weight  of  crude  rub- 
ber instead  of  the  number  of  packages,  and  that  the  rate  be 
fixed  at  10  cents  per  lOO  pounds,  and  that  the  same  be  effective 
on  and  after  October   10,   1918,  and  be  it  also 

Resolved  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  continue  to 
administer  the  funds  as  economically  as  possible,  always  hav- 
ing in  mind  efficiency  as  the  main  consideration  for  the  success 
of  the  rubber  industry. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  11,  manufacturers,  importers  and 
dealers  were  informed  as  follows  ; 

Supplementing  our  letter  of  October  5  last  in  regard  to  the 
charges  for  the  Rubber  Association  services  in  connection  with 
the  importation  of  crude  rubber  and  kindred  products,  please 
be  advised  that  all  charges  will  be  based  on  net  weight.  The 
charges  also  will  be  made  on  crude  rubber  and  kindred  products 
invoiced  on  and  after  October  10,  1918,  regardless  of  when  the 
merchandise  was  purchased  or  shipped. 

The  charge  for  balata  and  gutta  percha  will  be  the  same  as 
for  crude   rubber,  viz.:    10  cents  per   100  pounds. 

The  charge  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  gutta  siak 
and  pontianak  will  be  five  cents  per  100  pounds. 
SALES  OF  FREE  RUBBER  AND  ALLOCATION  CERTIFICATES. 
Manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  were  notified  by  the 
Committee  on  Rubber  and  Kindred  Products,  on  October  9,  that 
the  following  communication  had  been  received  from  the  War 
Trade  Board : 

war   tr.-^de   board. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  8,   1918. 
The   Rubber   Association  of   America,   Inc., 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 
Gentlemen  : 

Obviously  it  is  important  that  necessary  steps  be  taken  to 
insure  a  proper  distribution  of  free  rubber  now  in  this  country 
in  dealers'  and  manufacturers'  hands  or  in  transit,  in  order  to 
assure  a  necessary  supply  for  essential  products  and  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  abnormal  stocks. 

To  this  end  you  are  requested  to  immediately  inform  all  im- 
porters, dealers  and  manufacturers,  that  hereafter  all  proposed 
sales  of  free  rubber  and  all  proposed  sales  of  allocation  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  War 
Trade   Board  for  approval  before  being  consummated. 

A  form  upon  which  proposed  sales  may  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Imports  for  approval  is  attached  hereto. 

Fred  B.  Peterson. 

Director. 
It  is  understood  by  the  Committee  that  the  object  of  this  new 
regulation  is  to  assure,  as  far  as  possible,  equitable  distribution 
»nd   control   of  the   existing   stocks   of   "free"   rubber  and   such 


rubber  represented  by  allocation  certificates  that  manufacturers 
might  desire  to  dispose  of  to  the  end  that  large  individual  ac- 
cumulations may  be  prevented. 

Therefore,  after  this  date,  all  sales,  as  noted,  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Imports  before  being  consummated. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Imports  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  pass  upon  these  applications  promptly,  but  that  ap- 
proval will  only  be  considered  upon  receipt  of  form  executed  in 
duplicate,  containing  the  necessary  particulars.  They  therefore 
request  that  no  application  be  made  by  telephone,  but  solely  upon 
the  form  prescribed.  Supplies  of  these  forms  can  be  secured 
upon  application  to  The  Rubber  Association  of  .\merica.  Inc. 
MEETING    OF   THE   BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Comttiittee  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  City,  on  October 
?4.  Those  present  were  Bertram  G.  Work,  chairman,  Harry  F. 
Dunn,  T.  Newton  Gunn,  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Charles  A.  Daniel, 
John  S.  Lowman,  Charles  T.  Wilson,  William  J.  Kelly,  Charles 
J.  Davol,  John  A.  Lambert,  former  presidents  George  B.  Hodg- 
man,  Harvey  S.  Firestone  and  secretary  Harry  S.  Vorhis. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  deliberation  on  matters  of 
moment  to  the  rubber  industry  and  important  decisions  were 
made,  one  of  which  was  to  form  a  Crude  Rubber  Division 
to  be  composed  of  firm  members.  William  J.  Kelly,  chair- 
man fro  ton  of  the  Outing  Committee,  in  charge  of  the  Second 
.\nnual  Golf  Tournament,  reported  a  balance  of  $627  that  will  be 
donated  to  the  Smoke  Fund. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    MEETING. 

The  Executive  Committee  elected  the  following  firm  members : 
Firm   Members   .\nd   Representatives. 

The  Ravenna  Rubber  Co.,  S.  K.  Elliot,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Midcontinenta!  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  S.  B.  Wallingford, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  George  W.  Odell.  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Long-Wear  Rubber  Co.,  F.  W.  O'Brien,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp..  Thomas  Follen,  La  Fayette, 
Indiana. 

Weldon  Roberts  Rubber  Co.,  Weldon  Roberts.  Newark.  New 
Jersey. 

The  Worthington  Ball  Co.,  George  C.  Worthington,  Elyria. 
Ohio. 

Paul  Bertuch,  Paul  Bertuch,  25  Beaver  street,  New  York  City. 

MacDonald  &  Co.,  F.  L.  W.  MacDonald,  454  Montgomery 
street,   T:.n  Francisco,  California. 

Albert  V.  W.  Tallman,  Albert  V.  W.  Tallman,  54  Stone  street, 
New  York  City. 

Toosten  &  Tanssen,  E.  Tanssen,  25  William  street,  New  York 
City. 

Sioux  City  Tire  &  Manufacturing  Co..  Charles  F.  Sawyer, 
Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

Sampson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  William  MacKay,  318  Van 
Xuys  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn,  E.  M.  Brunn,  82  Beaver  street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  George  F.  Armstrong,  Gar- 
held.  New  Jersey. 

National  Standard  Co.,  W.  F.  Harrah,  Niles.  Michigan. 
MANUFACTURER'.S    PLEDGES    IN    ABEYANCE. 

.Ml  rubber  manufacturers  were  notified  on  October  26,  1918, 
as   follows : 

The  question  of  pledges  required  by  the  Priorities  Division 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  at  present  under  consideration 
with  a  view  to  certain  modifications.  Until  the  matter  has  been 
definitely  settled  and  until  you  are  further  advised,  you  may 
hold  in  abeyance  all  action  previously  required  in  relation  to 
pledges. 
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Applications  of  Catalysis  to  Vulcanization. 


By  AndrS  Dubosc. 


CAOUTCHOUCS  contain  besides  pure  gum  a  certain  number 
of  impurities  of  which  the  characteristics  are: 

1.     Saponifiable  or  unsaponifiable  resins  with  or  without 
rotatory  power. 

2.  Nitrogenous  substances  in  which,  besides  the  proteins  iso- 
lated by  Spence,  we  find  enzymes  the  o.xidizing  action  of  which 
on  the  gum,  in  the  presence  of  air,  causes  tackiness  and  destruc- 
tion. 

These  substances,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  considered  in- 
jurious and  attempts  have  been  made,  by  washing  and  other- 
wise to  eliminate  them  as  completely  as   possible. 

The  production  of  chemically  pure  synthetic  rubbers  from 
isoprene  revealed  the  impossibility  of  properly  vulcanizing  them 
and  gave  rise  to  the  thought  that  the  proteins  and  the  resins 
which  were  lacking  were  essential  in  effecting  vulcanization. 

The  same  negative  results  were  obtained  with  plantation  gums 
from  which,  either  during  coagulation  or  by  intensive  washing, 
all  foreign  matters  had  been  removed. 

It  therefore  seemed  quite  important  to  allow  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  resins  and  proteins  to  remain  in  the  gum  so  as  to  free 
the  gum  from  destructive  enzymes. 

Following  Weber's  researches  the  importance  of  the  proteins 
in  rubber  was  suspected  but  their  action  was  considered  more 
physical  than  chemical,  something  like  the  action  that  Selig- 
mann  attributed  to  the  elastic  matter  of  caoutchouc. 

On  the  basis  of  microscopic  analysis,  in  which  the  proteins, 
dyed  black  by  silver  salts,  are  easily  visible.  Biffin  maintained 
that  they  play  an  important  part  in  coagulation,  forming  a 
network  surrounding  globules  of  pure  gum. 

Franck,  after  numerous  experiments  on  Hcvea  latex,  shared 
this  opinion. 

Other   scientists,  however,  have   shown   that  the   protems   are 
not  indispensable  in  obtaining  a  good  coagulum  from  the  latex, 
long   and   Tromp   de   Haas,    for   instance,   easily   obtained   the 
coagulation  of  the  latex  of  CastilUoa  after   removing   the   pro- 
teins by  alcohol.  . 

Spence  and  Crossly  obtained  perfect  coagulation  with  latex 
considerably  diluted  with  water,  in  which  the  proteins  could  not 
coagulate  at  the  same  time  as  the  caoutchouc. 

Victor    Henry   Zimmermann,   after    microscopic  'n- 

cluded  that  the  coagulation  of  the  gum  can  take  place  when  the 
proteins  are  not  present. 

Barrett  declared  that  in  the  coagulation  with  acetic  acid,  as 
practiced  in  plantations,  there  are  two  phases,  one  rich  and 
the  other  poor  in  proteins,  and  that  in  both  phases  coagulation 
goes  on  equally  well. 

All  these  studies  dealt  only  with  the  physical  part  played  by 

proteins  and  neglected  their  chemical  effect,  which  is  much  more 

important.  .     v     t     i 

The  first  observations  along  these  lines  were  made  by  Lock 

and  Bamber. 

These  scientists,  studying  the  physical  constants  of  purified 
plantation  gums  after  vulcanization,  found  that  the  resistance 
to  breaking  of  these  caoutchoucs  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
pure  gum  contents. 

The  importance  of  resins  and  proteins  during  the  vulcaniza- 
tion was  then  indicated  for  the  first  time. 

The  part  they  play  has  been   still  more  clearly  described  by 
Beadle  and  Stevens,  and  Lothar  Weber,  at  the  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied  Chemistry  at  New  York,  in  1912. 
From  their  studies  it  results: 
1.    That  a  caoutchouc,  completely  free  from  resin  after  pro- 


longed extraction  by  alcohol,  does  not  vulcanize  and  that  a 
minimum  of  three  per  cent  of  resin  is  necessary  for  vulcaniza- 
tion to  take  place. 

2.  That  a  caoutchouc,  after  losing  its  proteins,  vulcanizes 
very  poorly  and  very  slowly ;  that  its  breaking  strength,  com- 
pared with  an  ordinary  piece  of  caoutchouc,  is  reduced  from 
five  to  one ;  and  that  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  drops  from 
3.62  to  1.15. 

Beadle  and  Stevens  also  established  other  facts  of  importance, 
viz. :  that  if  one  augments  artificially  the  protein  contents  or 
those  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  a  mass  of  caoutchouc,  vulcaniza- 
tion takes  place  more  rapidly,  the  physical  constants,  partic- 
ularly the  breaking  strength,  are  increased,  and  the  coefficient 
of  vulcanization  becomes  higher. 

These  valuable  observations  showed  conclusively  the  chemical 
importance  of  resins  and  proteins  in  vulcanization,  as  acceler- 
ators and  vitalizers.  Tlieir  action  is  probably  catalytic,  for, 
although  they  clearly  stated  their  results,  neither  Beadle  and 
Stevens,  nor  Lothar  Weber  furnished  any  explanations. 

Later  work,  done  by  Eaton  and  Grantham  and  published  by 
them  last  July,  has  not  only  confirmed,  but  has  shown  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  proteins  and  by 
the  resins  in  the  vulcanizing  process. 

Eaton  and  Grantham  have  shown  that,  under  the  action  of 
anaerobic  bacteria,  the  proteins  of  caoutchouc  are  transformed 
into  a  substance  which  they  have  not  isolated,  but  which,  dur- 
ing vulcanization,  diminishes  the  curing  time,  acting  as  an  ac- 
celerator, and  improves  the  physical  constants,  acting  as  a  vital- 
izer.  In  the  presence  of  antiseptics  such  as  formaline,  the 
bacterial  transformation  does  not  take  place  and  acceleration 
does  not  occur,  although  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  the  physical 
constants,  which  we  shall  explain  later  on.  The  same  negative 
result  is  found  if  the  caoutchouc  is  sterilized  by  steam  or  by 
freezing,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  microbic 
action  on  the  protein  is  prevented.  When  acting  similarly  on 
other  proteins,  such  as  casein  or  the  peptones,  and  the  proteins 
precipitated  from  the  serum,  results  are  obtained  which,  though 
not   identical,   resemble  acceleration   and   vitalization. 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  results  obtained  are  not 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  caoutchouc,  and 
that  a  sample  containing  niuch  nitrogen  often  behaves  much 
worse  than  another  containing  considerably  less.  This  is  easily 
explained  if  we  note  that  the  nitrogen  can  react  only  under 
certain  conditions  determined  by  the  microbic  action. 

This  can  all  be  understood  very  clearly  by  referring  to  the 
writings  of  Effront  on  the  action  of  the  proteins  and  of  the 
diaminated  acids  under  the  influence  of  bacteria  or  rather  of 
enzymes,  which  writings  were  probably  unknown  to  Eaton  and 
Grantham. 

The  principle  announced  by  Effront  is  that  if  one  causes  the 
reaction,  under  proper  conditions,  of  an  enzyme  or  a  diastase 
on  a  protein,  it  is  divided  into  fat  acids  on  the  one  hand  and 
into  amines  or  ammonium  compounds  on  the  other.  Remem- 
bering the  studies  of  Spence,  we  know  that  the  protein  of  caout- 
chouc exists  as  a  conjugated  protein,  probably  a  glycoprotein, 
which  by  hydrolysis,  changes  into  glycosamine.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  it  is  this  substance  which  originates  in  the  reactions 
pointtd  out  by  Eaton  and  Grantham,  and  that  it  reacts  as  an 
accelerator  and   a  vitalizer. 

These  reactions  are  therefore  due  to  an  amine  or  to  an  amin- 
ated  body,  a  valuable  observation  which  allows  us  to  understand 
the  chemistrv  of  the  reactions  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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These  facts  having  been  stated  and  the  action  of  the  resins 
and  the  proteins,  in  the  vulcanization,  having  been  established, 
let  us  examine  successively  the  reactions  which  are  produced 
•when  we  cause  sulphur,  at  the  temperature  of  vulcanization  (135 
degress  C),  to  react  on  these  two  substances. 

The  resins  of  caoutchouc  are  present  as  ethers  of  cholesterol, 
acetates  of  alpha  and  beta  amyrine,  acetate  of  lupeol,  that  is 
to  say  as  ethers  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  fat  acid,  acetic 
acid,  on  a  secondary  alcohol,  the  cholesterol.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  these  ethers  tend  to  decompose  and  the  molecule 
of  cholesterol,  very  complex,  tends  to  split,  giving  rise  to  less 
complex  products.  This  change  takes  place,  as  we  can  verify 
in  the  heating  of  the  resins  of  jelutong,  with  an  abundant  lib- 
eration of  hydrogen  and  acetylene. 

At  the  temperature  of  vulcanization,  this  decomposition  is 
only  partial,  but  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  produced  is  sufficient, 
in  the  presence  of  sulphur,  at  135  degrees  C,  to  form  consid- 
erable sulphydric  acid.  This  reaction  was  noticed  by  one  of 
the  discoverers  of  vulcanization,  Hancock,  and  confirmed  by 
Payen,  who  mentioned  it  carefully  in  his  studies  on  caoutchouc. 

If,  therefore,  we  study  the  action  of  resins  on  sulphur  in 
glass,  at  the  temperatures  of  vulcanization,  we  find  that  the 
result  is  the  formation  of  sulphydric  acid  in  abundant  quantity. 
We  shall  see  later  what  part  this  sulphydric  acid  can  play  in 
vulcanization. 

The  proteins  of  caoutchouc,  isolated  for  the  first  time  by 
Spence,  appear  as  conjugated  proteins,  muscines  or  glucopro- 
teins,  which  have  been  studied  by  Schmiedberg.  They  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  carbohydrate  with  an  amine  after  the 
fashion  of  the  amino  acids,  and  by  hydrolysis,  under  the  action 
of  the  enzymes  which  always  accompany  it,  they  can  be  hydro- 
lized,   producing  glucosamines  : 

H     H    OH 

I        I        I 
CH,  OH  —  C  —  C  —  C  —  CHO  —  CH  —  NH. 

I        I        I 
OH   OH   H 

If  we  prepare  the  protein  of  caoutchouc  by  the  method  of 
Spence  and  Kratz  by  dissolving  crude  gum  in  benzine  in  the 
presence  of  trichloracetic  acid,  and  then  submit  the  product 
thus  obtained  to  enzymic  action,  either  with  the  enzymes  of 
caoutchouc,  or  with  the  amylase  of  Effront,  we  obtain  a  sub- 
stance which  behaves,  in  vulcanization,  as  the  fermented  proteins 
of  Eaton  and  Grantham  do  and  which,  when  analyzed,  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  glucosamine. 

It  combines  with  the  isocyanate  of  phenyl,  giving  a  substance 
which  melts  at  211  degrees  C.  With  the  phenylhydrazine,  it  gives 
a  glucosazone,  and  with  hydroxylamine  a  glucosamine  oxime 
melting  at  122  degrees  C.  Bromine  water  oxidizes  it  into  gluco- 
samic  acid,   and  nitric  acid   into   isosaccharic   acid. 

If  we  take  this  substance,  which  is  only  the  product  of  the 
transformation  of  the  protein  under  enzymic  action  in  the 
caoutchouc,  and  heat  it  with  sulphur,  to  the  temperature  of 
vulcanization,  135  degrees  C,  we  shall  find  that  it  gives  rise  to : 

1.  Sulphydric  acid; 

2.  Sulphocyanic  acid. 

The  equation  can  be  written  as  follows : 
CH,0H[CH0H]3   CH(NH,)    CHO   +   2S^CNHS  +  H,S. 

Sulphydric  acid  is  easily  identified  by  acetate  of  lead  and 
nitroprussiate  of  sodium,  sulphocyanhydric  acid  by  perchloride 
of  iron  and  the  protosalts  of  copper,  which  give  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  sulphocyanate  of  copper. 

Thus  the  action  of  resins  and  proteins  on  sulphur,  at  the 
temperature  of  vulcanization,  forms  sulphydric  acid  and  sulpho- 
cyanic acid. 

The  formation  of  this  last  substance  need  not  astonish  us,  for 
it   always    is    formed   when   sulphur,   nitrogenous   products   and 


derivatives  of  coal  are  heated  together,  as  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal  which  contains  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  carbon 
It  IS  produced  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  wash  waters 
and  in  the  materials  used  in  purifying  illuminating  gas,  not  un- 
like sulphydric  acid. 

How  can  these  two  substances,  which  are  surely  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphur  at  135  degrees  C.  on  a  caoutchouc  con- 
taining a  normal  quantity  of  resins  and  of  proteins,  produce 
rapid  vulcanization  of  the  gum,  increase  its  resistance  to  rup- 
ture and  its  polymerization? 
Let  us  examine  successively  the  cases  of  these  two  acids. 
Harries  has  recently  shown,  bringing  the  theories  of  Weber 
and  of  Oswald  into  agreement,  that  vulcanization  takes  place 
m  two  phases:  the  first  one,  a  phase  of  adsorption,  in  which 
the  sulphur  is  extractible  by  acetone,  but  in  which  the  caout- 
chouc passes  from  the  metastable  form  to  the  stable  form 
characterized  by  the  insolubility  of  its  chlorhydrate  in  chloro- 
form ;  then,  a  second  phase,  the  chemical  one,  in  which  the  ad- 
sorbed sulphur  combines  with  the  gum,  giving  a  sulphide  of 
polyprene  and  becoming  unextractible  by  acetone. 

Remembering  the  principles  of  colloidal  chemistry,  sulphur  to 
be  adsorbed  by  a  colloid,  such  as  caoutchouc,  must  itself  be 
in  a  colloidal  state,  S=,  but  it  is  introduced  into  the  mixture  to 
be  vulcanized  m  a  polymeric  state,  S^;  therefore,  our  first  task 
must  be  to  break  up  its  aggregate  and  bring  it  to  a  colloidal 
state. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  this  transformation  takes  place 
but  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  the  means  to  be  acted  on  That 
IS  why  we  can  reduce  the  time  necessary  for  vulcanization  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  sulphur  used. 

Sulphydric  acid,  produced  by  the  reactions  of  the  resins  and 
the  proteins  on  the  sulphur  enables  us  to  obtain  colloidal  sulphur 
much  more  easily. 

If  we  heat  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  air,  or  of  a  substance 
containing  oxygen,  such  as  an  oxidized  caoutchouc  or  a  metallic 
ox.de,  we  produce  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphide  correspond- 
mg  to   the   oxide   used;   it  is   the   reaction   which   is  constantly 
used  in  vulcanization  with  litharge  or  with  oxide  of  magnesia, 
both   of   which   are   excellent   accelerators. 
The  reactions  are  produced  under  the  following  equations 
I6PbO   4-   3S»  =   16PbS  +  8S0,. 
16MgO  +  3Ss  =  16MgS  +  8S0,. 
The   reaction   is   produced   more   or   less   rapidly  according  to 
whether   the    thermic    equation,    corresponding    to    the    chemical 
equation,  is  positive  or  negative. 

With  litharge  the  equation  is  exothermic  and  produces  -f202 
calories,  the  reaction  is  very  rapid  and  the  acceleration  is  highly 
accentuated. 

With  magnesia,  the  equation  is  endothermic  and  requires  the 
addition  of  328  calories,  but  this  fault  is  compensated  for  by  the 
considerable  quantity  of  occluded  air  which  light  magnesia  con- 
tains. It  is  to  this  occlusion  that  this  substance  owes  its  ac- 
celerating power. 

With  oxide  of  zinc  the  reaction  is  clearly  endothermic,  and 
a^  this  substance  contains  little  or  no  occluded  air,  it  remains 
a  simple  charge  and  has  no  accelerating  action. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  whose 
thermic  equation  is  negative,  in  the  case  of  formation  of  sul- 
phurous acid. 

In  presence  of  sulphydric  acid,  tlie  sulphurous  acid  thus  pro- 
duced reacts  in  the  production  of  colloidal  sulphur  and  of  water. 
SO,  -f  2H,S  =  2H=0  +  3S. 
It  is  the  classical  reaction  which   is  applied  constantly  in  the 
purification   of   illuminating  gas. 

The  formation  of  colloidal  sulphur  adsorbable  by  caoutchouc 
is   thus  explained,   its  rapidity  of  formation  being  the  function 
of  the  rapidity  of   formation  of  sulphurous  acid. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  sulphydric  acid 
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and  sulphurous  acid  art  gases  ;  they  therefore  obey  the  laws  of 
Graham  and  diffuse  through  the  mass  of  caoutchouc  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
their   densities. 

The  reaction  of  formation  oi  the  colloidal  sulphur,  which  re- 
sults from  their  reciprocal  action,  is  produced  not  on  the  sur- 
face but  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  caoutchouc.  Now,  the  ad- 
sorption, first  phase  of  the  vulcanization,  is  the  more  rapid  the 
better  the  sulphur  is  mixed  in  the  mass.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  we  have  de- 
scribed,  the   adsorption    would   take   place   very   rapidly   and    an 


acceleration  of  vulcanization  would  lake  place  as  a  result. 

As  has  been  shown  by  these  summary  notes,  the  presence  of 
resins  in  virgin  caoutchouc  results  in  rendering  easier  and  more 
rapid  the  formation  of  adsorbable  colloidal  sulphur,  the  for- 
mation of  which  is  very  slow  under  the  influence  of  heat  alone. 

The  resins  accelerate  vulcanization,  as  litharge  does ;  it  trans- 
forms polymeric  sulphur  into  sulphurous  acid,  they  transform 
it  into  sulphydric  acid,  difTusable  gases  which,  reacting  one  on 
[he  other  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  gum,  produce  adsorbable 
colloidal  sulphur,  the  only  sulphur  that  can  vulcanize  caoutchouc. 
(To   be  continued.) 


What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doln^. 


DEVULCANIZATION    OF    CAOUTCHOUC    BY    HEXAMETHYLINE 
TETRAMINE. 

AN'  interesting  e-\perimental  demonstration  of  the  devulcaniza- 
tion  of  caoutchouc  by  formation  of  hexamethyline  tetramine 
in  the  gum  is  described  by  Andre  Dubosc  in  "La  Caout- 
chouc et  la  Gutta-Percha,"  August  15,  1918,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract. 

Previous  experiments  have  shown  that  hexamethyline  tetramine 
is  capable,  under  proper  conditions  of  quantity  and  pressure,  of 
removing  sulphur  chemically  combined  with  caoutchouc. 

In  the  present  demonstration  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  caoutchouc  is  easily  penetrated  by  gases. 

A  sample  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  was  reduced  to  100  mesh 
and  by  \)rolonged  acetone  extraction  all  free  sulphur  was  re- 
moved; extracted  with  cold  ammonium  sulphide  and  thoroughly 
washed;  extracted  with  chloroform  and  with  alcoholic  potash 
followed  by  washing  with  95  per  cent  alcohol  so  as  to  remove 
all  factices  which  contain  combined  sulphur.  The  sample  thus 
prepared  being  successively  treated  alternately  with  ammonia 
gas  and  formaldehyde  gas,  the  formation  f^rst  of  trimethyline 
triamine  was  effected  with  liberation  of  water  vapor  and  heat. 
This  body  having  been  formed,  the  caoutchouc  was  made  to 
absorb  a  fresh  quantity  of  ammonia  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, followed  by  absorption  of  more  formaldehyde  gas.  Pen- 
tamethyline  tetramine  was  thus  formed,  also  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  vapor  and  rise  of  temperature  resulted.  Then  ammonia 
gas  was  again  absorbed  in  excess  followed  by  formaldehyde. 
The  combination  between  the  two  gases  and  the  pentamethyline 
tetn^tnine  produced  by  the  preceding  reaction  took  place  almost 
immediately  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  hexamethyline  tetramme 
was  formed.  The  caoutchouc  noticeably  increased  in  volume. 
and  gained  practically  12.75  per  cent  in  weight. 

Tlie  rubber  was  next  subjected  in  an  autoclave  for  six  hours 
to  steam  pressure  at  seven  atmospheres.  Following  this  the 
rubber  was  washed  and  sheeted  until  perchloride  of  iron  gave  no 
reaction  of  sulphocyanic  acid.  On  a  sample  dried  at  100  degrees 
C.  the  combined  sulphur  was  determined  by  the  Henriques-Ber- 
trand  method.  Before  treatment  the  rubber  showed  2.723  per 
cent  combined  sulphur ;  after  treatment,  2.478  per  cent,  or  a  loss 
of  92.104  per  cent  of  the  combined  sulphur. 

VULCANIZATION   RESEARCHES. 

Vulcanization  experiments,  carried  out  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1917  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Federated  Malay 
States,  as  reported  by  B.  J.  Eaton,  resulted  as  follows : 

The  retardation  of  vulcanization  caused  by  an  excess  of  acetic 
acid  in  the  case  of  slab  is  comparable  with  the  results  obtained 
with  crepe,  namely,  very   little.  ,   ,      , 

Sodium  bisulphite  slightly  retards  the  rate  of  cure  of  both 
crepe  and  slab.  The  use  of  sodium  bisulphate  in  slab  is  to  obtain 
a  pale-colored,  rapidly  curing  rubber,  superior  in  tensile  prop- 
erties to  ordinary  pale  crepe.  This  cannot  be  effected  by  allowing 
the   coagulum   to   mature    in   the   open,   since   darkening   occurs, 


probably  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  oxidizable  substances 
and  the  greater  amount  of  oxidizing  enzyme  remaining  in  the  .slab. 

Since  the  researches  carried  out  by  tlie  writer  have  shown  the 
presence  of  vulcanization  accelerators  to  be  actually  present  in 
late.x  and  retained  in  the  raw  rubber  under  certain  conditions  of 
preparation,  in  addition  to  those  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  proteins  in  the  maturation  of  slab  and  rolled  up  wet  sheet, 
etc.,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  ascertain  whether  these 
accelerators  were  removed  to  any  extent  when  the  matured  slab 
was  subsequently  creped  and  dried.  Experiments  were  there- 
fore carried  out  in  which  the  matured  slab  was  cut  up  into 
thin  worms  and  air-dried  and  subsequently  mixed  directly  with 
sulphur  for  vulcanization.  Comparative  samples  of  matured 
slab  were  converted  to  crepe  and  dried. 

Little  or  no  difference  was  obtained  between  the  rate  of  cure 
of  the  slab  cut  into  worms  and  dried  and  that  converted  into 
crepe,  which  shows  that  little  or  none  of  the  vulcanizing  accel- 
erators is  removed  by  the  normal  washing  and  creping  of  the 
matured  slab.  In  fact,  the  creped  slab  in  each  series  of  the  ex- 
periment vulcanized  slightly  more  rapidly  than  the  "wormed" 
slab.  It  was  observed  that  a  certain  development  of  "spot"  dis- 
ease occurred  invariably  in  the  "wormed"  slab  (after  worming), 
due  to  the  exposure  to  the  air  combined  with  the  slow  drying  of 
the  worms,  and  this  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  slightly 
retarded  cure,  since  the  writer  has  shown  previously  that  the 
organisrns  causing  "spot"  disease  retard  the  rate  of  cure  of  a 
fast-curing  rubber. 

The  rates  of  cure  of  16  specimens  of  sheet,  known  to  have 
been  prepared  by  coagulation  of  the  latex  with  alum,  varied  from 
one  and  three-quarters  to  four  and  a  half  hours,  which  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  such  rubber. 


COAGULATION    WITHOUT    CHEMICALS. 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  Malang  Agricultural 
Society,  reported  in  "De  Indische  Mercuur,"  G.  J.  ZuyderhofT 
discussed  a  half  dozen  principal  methods  employed  for  the 
coagulation  of  rubber  latex,  namely;  (1)  the  wild  Para  method, 
its  imitation  methods  by  (2)  D.  MacGillavry,  (3)  Sanders 
Birnie,  (4)  Wickham,  (5)  Lash  van  Goenoeng  Toengal,  and  (6) 
Clignett's  electrical  method.  The  author  considers  that  none  of 
these  methods  of  coagulation  are  entirely  satisfactory  and  has 
devised  a  new  method  without  the  use  of  chemicals.  His  reasons 
as  stated  for  undertaking  this  work  were :  the  high  price  of 
acetic  acid;  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  rubber  product,  and  the  preservation  of  occluded  serum 
in  the  coagulum  and  its  putrefaction  into  products  of  value 
affecting  the  rate  of  cure  and  physical  properties  along  the  line 
of  research  developed  by  Eaton  and  Grantham. 

ZuyderhofT's  method  as  quoted  from  his  lecture  is  as  follows: 

The  latex  is  heated  in  an  enameled  coagulating  basin  over  a 
charcoal  fire  until  full  evaporation  has  taken  place.  The  cakes 
thus  produced  are  put  into  a  long  wooden  case  and  air  is  blown 
in  over  them.  They  are  alternately  submitted  to  heat  and  dry 
-.old  and  then  the  mass  is  tested  in  the  open  air. 

With  a  heating  appliance  placed  beneath  the  wooden  case  the 
best  results  were  obtained  by  (1)  heating  very  moderately  under- 
neath and  blowing  dry  air  above  the  cakes,  (2)  by  simply 
sending  heated  air  over  the  cakes. 
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The  principal  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  film 
on  the  upper  surface  which  hinders  coagulation  of  the  mass 
beneath  it.  This  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  upper  surface  in 
movement,  using  the  air  current  to  actuate  a  fan  connected  to  a 
light  wooden  rod  running  the  length  of  the  wooden  case  above 
the  cakes,  and  having  scrapers  attached  to  it  that  lightly  touch 
the  upper  surface  and  keep  it  in  motion.  It  seems  that  this 
evaporation  method  succeeds  very  well  in  a  crepe  factory  and 
that  no  complicated  installation  is  necessary. 

The  making  of  "slab"  rubber  is  very  simple  under  proper 
control  of  the  putrefaction.  To  do  this  it  is  desirable  to  allow 
the  process  to  take  place  in  a  separate  building  to  prevent  all 
kinds  of  infection.  The  upper  surface  of  the  cakes  should  be 
washed  with  clean  water  once  every  24  hours.  The  machines 
which   work   up   the   slabs   should   also   be   carefully   disinfected. 

The  author  states  that  the  color  of  the  crepe  produced  by  his 
method  was  at  first  very  irregular,  but  this  difficulty  has  been 
since  almost  overcome.  Mr.  Zuyderhofif  intends  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  a  government  experiment  station  for  aid  in  further  developing 
his  process. 

PURITY  OF  CASTOR  OIL. 

The  following  method  for  determining  the  purity  of  castor 
oil,  reported  by  "Chemical  Abstracts,"  has  been  worked  out  by 
Chercheffsky.  It  is  based  on  the  critical  temperature  of  solu- 
tion which  is  defined  as  the  temperature  at  which  a  fat  in  a 
suitable  solvent  becomes  turbid  when  this  temperature  is  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent.  The  method  is  as  follows  :  A 
glass  tube  ten  centimeters  long  and  eight  millimeters  wide  is 
closed  at  one  end,  ten  drops  of  castor  oil  and  40  drops  of  ethyl 
alcohol  of  0.8481  specific  gravity  added,  and  the  tube  sealed  and 
attached  to  a  thermometer  and  placed  in  a  glycerol  bath.  The 
bath  is  then  gently  heated,  using  the  thermometer  as  agitator. 
When  a  turbidity  persists  the  temperature  is  read.  This  is  con- 
stant for  every  fat.  The  following  table  shows  results  with  mix- 
tures of  castor  oil  and  other  oils.  The  critical  temperature  for 
castor  oil  is  66  degrees,  and  as  small  an  amount  as  two  per  cent, 
of  foreign  oil  raises  the  critical  temperature  from  three  to  five 
degrees. 

Per   cent   of  foreign 


50 


75 


100 


Kind  of  on.  Critical  Temperatures. 

Colza    71°  76°  82'        92"      109°      129°      155°  188°  202° 

Peanut    70°  74°  81°       90°      105°      120°      149°  186°  197° 

Cottonseed    71°  74°  81°       89°        97°      104°      138°  161°  172° 

Linseed    69°  74°  79°       85°       94°      105°      129°  152°  163° 

Fish    70°  74°  79°       86°       92°     103°     133°  158°  167° 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  INSOLUBLE  MATTER  IN  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

For  the  separation  of  the  insoluble  matter  in  crude  rubber 
Stevens  and  Clayton  Beadle  employ  phenetol.  \  gram  of  rubber 
in  small  pieces  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  ten  cc.  of  solvent 
and  heated  slowly,  so  as  to  reach  100  degrees  C.  in  an  hour, 
and  140  degrees  C.  in  the  next  half  hour.  During  this  heating 
a  peculiar  odor  is  given  off,  resembling  that  of  toasted  (broiled) 
meat.  After  cooling,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  100  cc.  of 
benzine  and  the  insoluble  matter  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  washed 
twice  by  decantation  with  benzine,  transferred  on  a  tared 
filter,  washed  again  with  benzine,  then  with  alcohol  and  water, 
and  dried. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

TR1'..\TMEXT  OF  Tires — Tires  composed  of  rubber  or  rubber- 
like materials  and  fiber  are  placed  in  open  molds  in  a  vul- 
canizer  and  entrapped  air,  gases,  and  fluids  extracted  therefrom 
at  an  elevated  temperature  by  vacuiim,  before  closing  the  molds 
and  vulcanizing.  (Raymond  B.  Price,  assignor  to  Rubber  Regen- 
erating Co.,  both  of  New  York  Citv.  United  States  patent  No, 
1,276,416.) 

Br.\ke  Lining  and  Process  of  Making. — TTie  method  con- 
sists in  impregnating  a  body  of  fabric  with  a  solution  containing 
asphalt,  an  oxide  of  lead,  sulphur,  and  an  oxidation  accelerator : 
and    then    vulcanizing    the    impregnated    fabric   under   high    heat 


and  pressure.  (William  D.  Pardoe,  assignor  to  Thermoid 
Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,277,108.) 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Pigmented  Rubber. — Process  and  material  of  coating  pigment 
dust  on  an  uncured  rubber  surface,  and  vulcanizing  it  under  a 
superimposed  layer  of  metal  such  as  aluminum  in  sheet  or  pow- 
der form.  (The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  Willis  .A..  Gibbons,  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  New  York.  Canadian  patent  No.  184,218.) 
THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Waterpkoofixg  Compositions.— For  tarpaulins,  etc.,  gum  tra- 
gacanth  dissolved  in  water  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate  or  alumi- 
num sulphate.  These  salts  may  be  mixed  and  the  clear  solution 
of  aluminum  acetate  be  applied  to  the  fabric,  or  the  fabric  may 
be  treated  with  the  solutions  separately  and  lead  sulphate  pre- 
cipitated in  the  fibers.  For  lighter  fabrics,  gum  tragacanth  is 
mixed  with  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  then  with  aluminum 
sulphate  or  lead  acetate.  (J.  D.  Williams,  IS  Bodford  street, 
Rhyl,  Denbighshire.     British  patent  No.  114,494.) 

India  Rubber. — Vacuum  treatment  for  removal  of  fluids  from 
unvulcanized  rubber.  (W.  J.  Mellersh-Jackson,  28  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  [General  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  U.  S.  A.]    British  patent  No.  116,322.) 

India  Rubber.— Coagulated  rubber,  gutta,  chicle  and  like 
latex  is  treated  with  a  selection  of  organic  compounds  in  order 
to  form  in  the  coagulum  an  insoluble  layer  to  prevent  the  passage 
through  it  of  colloidal  nitrogenous  matter.  (W.  J.  Mellersh- 
Jackson,  28  Southampton  Buildings,  London.  [General  Rubber 
Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.]  British  patent 
No.  116,323.) 

Latex  Treating.— A  vacuum  process  of  drying  coagulated  or 
uncoagulated  latex.  (W.  J.  Mellersh-Jackson,  28  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  [General  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  U.  S.  A.]   British  patent  No.  116,324.) 

India  Rubber. — Rubber  latex  is  treated  with  a  member  of  the 
benzene  series  or  a  derivative  thereof,  in  order  to  conserve  its 
contained  nitrogenous  and  other  constituents  and  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  slime.  For  instance,  the  latex  may  be  treated 
with  0.2  per  cent  of  beta-naphthol  before  or  after  the  addition 
of  sulphur,  and  the  product  may  in  addition  be  given  a  surface 
treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  beta-naphthol.  (W.  J. 
Mellersh-Jackson,  28  Southampton  Buildings,  London.  [General 
Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.]  British 
patent  No.  116,326.) 

AUSTRALIA. 

Wood-Paving  Joint. — A  joint  of  rubber  and  cork  composition, 
intended  to  counteract  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  blocks 
in  wood  pavements.  (W.  Stawell  and  H.  C.  Nankwell,  attor- 
neys of  I.  Manchester,  Victoria.    Australian  patent  No.  4,879.) 


N' 


OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

).|0.  Method  of  vulcanizing  molded  rubber  an 
He.nly  and  A.  A.  Frank,  Milwaukee,  assisnors 
Rubber  Co..  Cudahv— both  in  Wi; 


1,274,091.      Manufactn 
Canada, 

.273.954.     Coating  compos 
sicnor  to  Ger 


.U9. 


fille 


ard,     Toronto.     Ont., 

3n.     C.   P.   Townsend.   Washington,  D.   C.   as. 
■al  Bakelite  Co.,  New  York  City. 

and  process.     E.  B.  Respess.  New  York  City. 

Hager,  Portland,  Ore. 

THE  DOMINION~bF  CANADA. 

l,S.i.662.      Dei'tal    rubber    compound.      C.    J.    R.    Engstrom.    Los    Angeles, 

Cat,  assignee  of  S.   C.   Supples.   F.ast  Orange,  N.  J. — both  in 

the   U.   S.   A. 
184,217.     Vacuum  treatment  to  withdraw  fluids  from  unvulcanized  rubber, 

etc.     The   Canadian   Consolidated   Rubber   Co.,    Limited.   Mon. 

;rca!.  Que.,  Canada,  assignee  of  R,  B.  Price,  New  York  City, 

CEYLON. 

1,5^7.  Improvements  in  adhesive  rubber  coni]iositi.Mi.  Ctncral  Rub- 
ber Co.,   New   York  City,   U.   S.   A. 

1.350.  Separating  rubber  from  rubber-containing  material.  General  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New  York  City.  V.  S.   A. 
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1,551.     Treating  latex,  process  and  product.     General  Rubber  Co.,  New 

York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
1.557.     Treatment  of  rubber  like  and  similar  materials.     General  Rubber 

Co.,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  "z¥aLAND. 

39,564.  Rubber  substitute  and  process.  The  Western  Rubber  Co..  1143 
Dock  street,  assignor  to  M.  Gregory— both  of  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington   U.  S.  A. 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

LABORATORY  WATER  HEATER. 

CONTINUOUS   supply   of   hot   water  is  very   desirable  in 
the   lalioratory,   particularly   if   it   is   always   obtainable   at 

will.     The   illustration   shows   a   very  neat 

ami  dependable  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 
In    operation    a   simple   turn   of   the   hand 
wheel    shown   at   the   right   turns   on   both 
sjas   and    water,   the   gas   being   ignited   by 
small    pilot    light   projecting   over   the 
burner.    The  burner  is  gauze-covered.   The 
fiame   passes    up   the   stack   and   heats   the 
water    descending    through    a    spiral    pipe. 
Tile  ordinary  size  will  heat  a  pint  of  water 
a  minute,  from  50  to  130  degrees  F.     Other 
sizes  are  furnished.   All  are  com- 
pact and  easily  mounted  as  wall 
attachments  over    the    labora- 
tory   sink    or    in    some    other 
J\  1/  convenient    location.     (Buffalo 

^=*^  Dental       Manufacturing       Co., 

Bufifalo.  New  York.) 

FOLDING    FILTER    PAPERS    FOR    RAPID    FILTRATION. 

The  following  practical  method  of  folding  and  placing  quan- 
titative filter  papers  in  funnels  has  been  described  by  H.  A. 
Noyes  in  "The  Chemist  Analist."  The  filter  paper  is  folded  as 
shown  in  I  of  the  cut. 
The  amount  the  paper  is 
folded  past  (a)  depends 
on  the  funnel  used.  The 
corner  is  torn  off  so  that 
when  placed  in  the  fun- 
nel the  crease  (b)  has 
no  chance  of  drawing  in 
air  w^hich  lessens  the 
rate  of  filtration.  The  paper  is  shown  in  II  folded  in  this  way 
and  properly  placed  in  a  funnel.  In  this  position  about  300  cc. 
of  filtrate  per  minute  is  possible.  The  rate  of  filtration  depends 
on  these  points:  (1)  good  contact  of  paper  with  funnel;  (2) 
the  absence  of  a  fold  of  paper  e.xtending  to  the  top,  thus  pre 
venting  suction  down  the  side  of  the  filter;  (3)  increased  filtra- 
tion pull  due  to  point  of  the  filter  being  centered  over  the  outlet 
but  not  touching  the  sides  of  the  funnel. 


ENGALITH.    THE    ENGLISH    GALALITH. 

Galalith.  a  German  composition  product  of  casein,  is  now  be- 
ing manufactured  by  three  British  concerns  under  the  name 
"Engalith."  Large  quantities  of  this  substance  are  being  made 
for  war  purposes,  and  for  export  to  America,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  as  well.  It  is  produced  in  rods,  tubes,  and  sheets,  and 
in  some  sixty  different  colors,  and  is  worked  up  into  a  great 
variety  of  articles  for  which  hard  rubber  is  commonly  used. 
Being  slightly  hygroscopic,  however,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
articles  that  have  to  come  into  frequent  contact  with  water  or 
acid,  such  as  knife  handles,  bathroom  tiles  or  basins,  fountain 
pens,  fishing  tackle,  storage  battery  cells,  and  tooth  and  nail 
brushes. 

Briefly,  the  process  of  making  Galalith  consists  in  rendering 
the  casein  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  salts  and  acids.  The 
product  is  then  dehydrated  and  dried,  when,  by  the  addition 
of  formaldehyde,  Galalith  is  obtained.  The  process  is  protected 
bv  numerous  patents. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  POISON- 
OUS NATURE  OF  SOME  ACCELERATORS,  AND 
PRECAUTIONS  REGARDING  THEIR  USE." 

By  Richard  D.  Earlc.  Chairman. 

OWING  to  the  increasing  use  of  certain  organic  compounds 
as  accelerators  in  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber  goods,  many  of 
which  are  marketed  under  misleading  trade  names,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  call  the  attention  of  rubber  manufacturers  to  the 
poisonous  properties  of  some  of  these  products  and  to  the  fact 
that  disagreeable  factory  experiences  may  result  unless  due  pre- 
cautions are  taken. 

The  more  common  accelerators  used  to-day  are  aniline,  hexa- 
methylene-tetramine,     para-phenylenediamine,     para-nitroso     di- 
methylaniline   and   thiocarbanilide. 
.  ANILINE. 

SvMPTONS  OF  Poisoning.  In  small  amounts,  pallor,  vertigo, 
and  blueness  of  lips  result.  In  large  doses  muscular  weakness, 
strangulation  and  death. 

Antidotes.  Fresh  air,  change  of  clothing,  artificial  respira- 
tion. Use  of  milk  in  diet  is  recommended.  Use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  predisposes  to  poisoning  and  is  excessively  injurious 
after  poisoning  has  occurred. 

HEXAMETHyLENE-TETRAMINE. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning.  Rash  and  inflammation  of  skin 
which  has  been  in  repeated  contact  with  stock  containing  this 
material.     In  severe  cases  blisters  filled  with  watery  fluid  result. 

Antidote.  Cleanliness  and  care  in  regard  to  clothing  are  the 
best  preventives.  Change  of  occupation  will  cause  the  rash  to 
disappear,  leaving  no  permanent  effects. 

PARA-PHENYLENEDIAMINE. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning.  Inhalation  of  the  dust  gives  the 
symptoms  of  a  common  cold  with  sneezing  and  extreme  depres- 
sion. In  larger  quantities  death  with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  ptomaine  poisoning.  This  is  probably  the  most  poisonous  of 
all  the  accelerators  proposed  up  to  date. 

All  efi^orts  should  be  made  towards  prevention  of  inhalation 
of  dust,  by  means  of  suction  hoods  over  the  mixing  mills. 

PARANITROSO    DIMETHYLANILINE. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning.  This  causes  a  severe  inflammation' 
of  the  skin,  increasing  in  severity  according  to  the  e.xposure. 

Antidote.     Change  of  occupation. 

thiocarbanilide. 

S\'^IPT0MS  OF  Poisoning.  Tliis  material  decomposes  when 
heated  to  vulcanizing  temperatures  with  the  formation  of  phenyl 
mustard  oil,  the  fumes  of  which  cause  pallor,  blueness  of  gums 
and  lips.  Probably  the  least  poisonous  of  the  common  organic 
accelerators. 

Antidote.     Fresh  air. 

recommendations. 

1. — Cleanliness  is  essential.  The  hands  should  be  washed 
before  eating.  Before  leaving  the  factory  a  shower  bath  should 
be  taken  and  a  complete  change  of  clothing  made. 

2.— Mixing  inills  should  be  provided  with  adequate  suction 
hoods,  in  which  an  efficient  draft  is  maintained. 

3.— Ventilation  of  press  rooms,  especially  if  thiocarbanilide  is 
used. 

4. — Immediate  attention  to  early  symptoms  and,  if  possible, 
temporary  change  of  occupation  in   the   factory. 

5. — Periodical  medical  examination  of  employes  in  mixing  and 
compounding  departments,  and  an  educational  campaign  among 
employes  in  regard  to  non-use  of  alcohol  and  chewing  tobacco 
while  at  work. 

6. — In  the  case  of  accelerators  sold  under  trade  names  it  is  sug- 
gested that  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  material. 
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The  Plantation  Rubber  Position. 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


WITHOUT  question  crude  rubber  prices,  supply  and  de- 
mand are  the  matters  of  chief  present  concern,  not  only 
to  rubber  growers  and  shareholders,  but  to  brokers, 
merchants  and  others  vitally  connected  with  the  plantation  in- 
dustry. The  gradual  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  crude  rub- 
ber in  the  East,  due  to  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  and  the  .\merican 
restriction  of  imports,  together  with  the  consequent  continuation 
of  low  prices,  is  causing  considerable  depression  and  anxiety. 
Various  circles  view  the  situation  in  a  different  light  and  con- 
siderable feeling  is  developing  between  the  several  important 
producing  countries. 

Discussion  is  still  rife  regarding  the  restriction  of  plantation 
rubber  output,  but  without  legislation  it  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible to  enforce  it.  The  20  per  cent  reduction  agreed  upon  by 
members  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  and  to  which  they 
have  adhered  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  of  the  acreage  con- 
trolled by  members  of  the  association,  has  not  only  failed  to 
stabilize  the  situation,  but  has  opened  the  way  to  so-called 
profiteering  on  the  part  of  non-members  that  vitiates  the  sacrifice 
to  a  considerable  degree  and  greatly  complicates  an  already  vexed 
situation.  Sleps  of  a  much  more  drastic  character  appear  to  be 
necessary  if  prices  are  to  be  restored  to  anywhere  near  their 
former  level,  but  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what 
they  should  be. 

Put  briefly,  the  question  for  producers  is  whether  to  fall  in 
line  with  the  restriction  plan  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, or  to  endeavor  to  acquire  as  much  as  possible  of  the  trade 
that  is  going. 

Many  small  producers,  and  particularly  growers  in  Ceylon  and 
India,  assert  that  the  policy  of  restriction  is  designed  chiefly  in 
the  interests  of  the  big  Malayan  companies  which  desire  to  main- 
tain prices  at  a  high  level  and  let  the  rubber  remain  in  the  trees 
rather  than  sell  it  at  24  or  25  cents  per  pound,  the  prices  at  which 
the  highest  grades  have  been  going  in  Singapore  and  Colombo. 
Another  group  of  young  producers  believe  that  ocean  tonnage 
is  not  being  allotted  fairly  and  claim  that  certain  large  growers 
and  leading  merchants  have  been  able  to  ship  considerable  con- 
signments when  freight  space  for  groups  of  small  growers  was 
either  denied  or  greatly  curtailed.  They  point  out  that  activity 
in  Eastern  markets  will  be  seriously  reduced  if  control  of  the 
available  tonnage  by  any  group  of  growers  is  permitted,  and 
state  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  Eastern  governments  to 
intervene,  in  order  that  all  individual  and  company  planters  shall 
have  shipping  facilities  in  proportion  to  their  possessions. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Council  of  the  Rubber  Grow- 
ers' Association  has  approached  the  British  Government  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  compulsory  restriction  of  output  accom- 
panied by  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  in  the  East.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  20  per  cent  curtailment  covering  only  part  of 
the  acreage  in  bearing  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, but  that  nearly  a  60  per  cent  reduction  is  now  called  for  to 
avert  calamity ;  also  that  legislation  should  be  resorted  to  be- 
cause those  who  opposed  restriction  to  any  extent  might  now 
fail  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  present  position.  While  the 
British  Government  is  giving  sympathetic  attention  to  the  pro- 
posals, it  is  felt  that  the  negotiations  are  so  protracted  as  to 
minimize  the  relief  sought. 

Meanwhile  many  interested  parties  are  engaged  in  active  propa- 
ganda and  are  advocating  missions  to  visit  Eastern  rubber-pro- 
ducing countries  to  promote  branch  organizations  of  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association,  and  make  the  rupee,  dollar  and  guilder 
companies    and    private    owners    realize    that    membership    in    a 


great  international  organization  consisting  exclusively  of  rubber 
planters  is  to  their  interest,  in  order  that  a  concerted  effort  can 
be  made  to  meet  abnormal  conditions.  They  assert  that  had  these 
companies  cooperated  with  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  and 
curtailed  production  20  per  cent,  the  present  demoralized  con- 
dition of  the  market  would  not  have  occurred,  and  they  paint  a 
very  sorry  picture  of  the  future  of  the  plantation  industry  unless 
a  strong  organization  representing  unity  of  purpose  can  be  effected 
quickly.  Some  London  interests  apparently  feel  that  better  sup- 
port should  be  accorded  by  the  East  and  point  out  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  organization  that  can  so  control  production 
as  to  guarantee  fair  prices,  the  industry  cannot  be  conducted  on 
sound  and  permanent  lines,  and  that  efforts  to  improve  cultiva- 
tion, tapping  and  other  estate  methods  through  research  will 
prove  of  secondary  importance. 

The  advocates  of  restricted  production  appeared  to  think  that 
curtailment  of  American  imports  on  the  basis  of  100,000  tons 
per  annum  would  quickly  settle  the  matter  as  they  wished.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  world's  production  in  1918  without  restriction 
was  estimated  at  300,000  tons,  and  that  if  America  were  going  to 
fake  only  100,000  tons,  and  Great  Britain  only  25,000  tons,  the 
total  world's  consumption  would  be  only  some  160,000  tons,  where- 
as, despite  existing  restrictions,  the  rubber  output  for  the  current 
year  will  not  fall  far  short  of  200,000  tons,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
about  40.000  tons.  They  believed  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States  authorities  to 
prevent  the  industry  which  had  brought  prosperity  to  Malaya 
from  drifting  into  financial  chaos,  and  that  if  the  desired  results 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  strongest  possible  pressure  should  be 
exerted  on  the  Colonial  Office. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  government  control,  London  interests 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  however.  Prominent  bankers  and  others 
have  openly  said  they  would  rather  weather  any  storm  than  en- 
courage government  control  because  it  might  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  shake  off  that  control  after  the  war.  In  Ceylon  and  India, 
too,  most  producers  take  the  position  that  if  the  future  brings 
better  results,  all  concerned  will  rejoice  in  not  having  resorted 
to  panicky  legislation  to  relieve  a  temporary  chaotic  condition, 
but  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  rubber  being 
shipped,  they  agree  that  prompt  measures  will  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  planters  themselves  to  restrict  production. 

Another  faction  among  the  large  planting  interests  is  openly 
advocating  maximum  production  and,  if  necessary,  driving  small 
producers  into  a  position  little  short  of  ruin.  While  opponents 
of  this  policy  admit  that  rubber  growers  as  a  whole  will  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  meet  abnormal  market  conditions  as  long 
as  hundreds  of  small  growers  are  not  brought  under  control,  they 
point  out  that  crushing  small  and  young  producers  would  result 
merely  in  a  change  of  ownership,  large  companies  and  probably 
Americans  purchasing  them  and  increasing  their  productive 
capacity.  Complete  control  of  every  plantation  unit,  they  claim, 
is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  industry. 

American  restriction  of  crude  rubber  imports  figures  largely 
in  the  calculations.  All  available  information  points  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  United  Slates  Government  will  only  provide  rub- 
ber for  war  purposes  and  essential  national  needs,  and  that  there 
is  little,  if  any,  likelihood  of  an  early  relaxation  of  the  present 
import  restrictions.  It  is  felt  that  the  curtailment  of  pneumatic 
tire  production  to  SO  per  cent  of  last  year's  output  in  correspond- 
ing months  may  foreshadow  similar  curtailment  in  other  lines 
of  rubber  goods.  Furthermore,  the  ruling  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  stipulating  that  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  August  and 
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September  siiall  come  from  South  and  Central  America  indicates 
that  Eastern  plantations  will  suffer  owing  to  their  long  distance 
from  the  world's  greatest  manufacturing  centers  of  rubber  goods. 

Although  the  maximum  prices  of  first  late.x  crepe  and  smoked 
sheet  ribbed  have  been  fixed  respectively  at  63  and  62  cents  per 
pound  by  the  United  States  Government,  these  sorts  are  being 
sold  in  the  East  at  25  and  24  cents,  and  in  many  instances  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  merchants  and  brokers  are  pocketing  the  difference  of 
38  cents.  Xew  York  prices  of  plantation  rubber  fluctuate  greatly, 
but  are  considerably  below  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government,  and  by  purchase  in  the  East,  American  buyers  have 
been  able  to  obtain  their  raw  material  at  a  lower  price  than  Brit- 
ish manufacturers,  despite  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  larg- 
est owner  of  rubber  plantations.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  due 
to  the  ocean  tonnage  which  until  recently  has  been  available  to 
the  United  States  as  against  the  very  restricted  amount  of  Brit- 
ish tonnage.  And  it  explains  the  heavy  American  stocks  in  fac- 
tories, warehouses  and  in  transit,  which  were  announced  to  be 
83,010  tons  as  of  June  30.  With  London  prices  ruling  about  24 
cents  higher  than  those  in  the  East,  British  manufacturers  obliged 
to  purchase  their  supplies  in  the  London  market  are  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  competition  with  American  firms. 

Geographical  position  and  the  relative  cost  of  production  in 
various  countries  are  becoming  important  factors  in  establishing 
the  average  prices  realized  by  growers.  For  some  time  past 
Ceylon  appears  to  have  been  the  favored  country,  not  only  because 
it  is  probably  the  cheapest  producing  country  in  the  world,  but 
very  largely  on  account  of  more  frequent  shipping  opportunities 
for  consigning  rubber  to  London.  On  the  whole,  Colombo  and 
Singapore  seem  to  have  enjoyed  slightly  higher  prices  than  other 
Eastern  markets,  Batavia  suffering  somewhat  owing  to  its  posi- 
tion and  increasing  freight  difficulties. 

It  is  natural  in  the  circumstances  that  opinion  in  Ceylon 
.should  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  rubber  planters  elsewhere. 
Growers  there  are  doubtful  that  restricted  production  in  Ceylon 
is  necessary,  because  American  buyers,  as  usual,  will  naturally 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  They  say  that  if  the  present  de- 
mand for  rubber  were  normal  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  either  could  carry  out  any  scheme  of  re- 
striction, or  would  consider  it  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so.  It 
would  probably  decide  to  let  the  price  find  its  natural  level,  with 
the  result  that  many  present  sources  of  supply  would  immediately 
cease  to  exist. 

Ceylon  growers  point  to  the  fact  that  whereas  it  was  widely 
predicted  that  a  drop  in  price  to  about  60  cents  per  pound  would 
completely  eliminate  Brazilian  rubber,  yet  although  the  price 
has  often  been  lower,  this  long-threatened  industry  continues  to 
flourish  and  supply  approximately  40,000  tons  annually  to  various 
markets.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  the  value  were  to  drop 
below  48  cents,  Brazilian  producers  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 
Were  this  to  happen  in  normal  times  it  would  mean  that  pro- 
duction had  definitely  overtaken  consumption,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Last  year  the  world  consumed  nearly  240,000  tons  of  rub- 
ber, and  if  the  Central  Empires  and  Russia  could  obtain  all  the 
rubber  they  want,  supplies  would  be  short  even  on  the  estimate 
of  possible  production.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  plain  that 
notwithstanding  the  immense  consumption  of  rubber  for  war 
purposes,  the  war  has  greatly   retarded  the   industry. 

Stocks  in  Sumatra,  Java  and  Singapore  are  extremely  heavy 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  more  rubber  is  being  produced 
than  can  be  shipped  and  consumed  under  present  war  condi- 
tions. Stocks  in  London  and  New  York  are  large  considering 
the  restrictions.  Unless  rubber  growers  as  a  whole  can  get 
together  quickly  on  a  policy  of  restricted  output,  or  the  British 
Government  comes  to  the  rescue  with  such  restriction,  price 
fixing,  or  both,  by  legislation,  little  prospect  of  prices  in  the 
East  returning  lo  their  normal  is  to  be  seen. 


Some  activity  in  tlie  forward  market  for  next  year  and  more 
distant  dates  has  been  assumed  in  certain  quarters  to  indicate 
that  American  imports  will  not  be  decreased  below  the  100,000 
tons  basis.  The  prices  offered  for  long  contracts  have  been 
around  30  cents  per  pound,  and  although  many  buyers  appear 
ready  to  close  at  that  figure,  few  growers  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  these 
would-be  buyers  desire  to  arrange  for  a  considerable  period  of 
storage,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  names  of  all  such  forward 
buyers  be  scrutinized  with  unusual  care  is  a  wise  one.  While 
many  doubtless  take  only  a  speculative  interest,  present  market 
conditions  provide  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  enemy  firms 
through  their  agents  to  purchase  rubber  at  very  near  cost  of 
l)roduction  and  to  carry  it  as  long  as  necessary  with  little  risk 
of  losing  anything  thereby. 

Viewing  the  present  situation  from  every  angle,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  apparent  inability  of  rubber  planters  as  a  whole 
10  take  concerted  action,  and  the  hesitancy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene,  one  conclusion  stands  forth  indisputably. 
It  is  that  the  enormous  profits  of  past  years' in  rubber  planting 
are  history,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  growers  must 
readjust  their  ideas  of  rubber  values  and  school  themselves  to  be 
content  with  smaller  margins  of  profit  such  as  are  customary 
in  the  case  of  most  other  tropical  products.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  crisis  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  in  Malaya,  Ceylon,  India  or  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  If  such  factories  supplied  only  the  require- 
ments of  the  Middle  East,  an  immense  saving  in  ocean  tonnage 
would   result. 


RUBBER    IN    UNITED    STATES    COMMERCE. 

NOTEWORTHY'  changes  have  been  caused  by  the  war  in  rub- 
ber imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1918.  The  year's  rubber  imports  were  389,599,015  pounds,  value 
$202,800,392;  the  previous  year's  imports  amounted  to  333,373,711 
pounds,  value  $189,328,674;  an  increase  in  weight  of  56,225,304 
pounds,  and  in  value  of  $13,471,718  in  favor  of  1918. 

The  majority  pf  the  year's  imports  again  came  from  the  Far 
East  (almost  entirely  plantation  rubber),  the  total  weight  being 
311,909,581  pounds,  value  $168,829,521,  as  compared  with  181,- 
431,778  pounds,  value  $104,232,552,  in  the  year  ended  June  30. 
The  great  increase  in  weight  and  value,  130,477,803  pounds  and 
$64,596,969,  can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the  need 
of  avoiditig  the  submarine  zone  around  Great  Britain.  The 
imports  from  London  and  Liverpool  fell  to  21,926,945  pounds, 
value  $12,793,606  from  the  figures  for  1917  (ended  June  30  of 
that  year),  which  were  78,742,217  pounds,  value  $51,851,269. 

Brazil,  largely  owing  to  shipping  difficulties,  has  not  done 
well  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  having  sent  us  only  41,277,914 
pounds,  value  $14,307,158,  as  compared  with  56,818,966  pounds, 
value  $25,654,924,  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1916,  were  54,968,227  pounds,  value  $25,150,493. 

Shipping  difficulties  also  caused  imports  from  Portugal  to  drop 
to  the  very  low  figures  of  538,076  pounds,  value  $220,133,  from 
3.719,703  pounds,  value  $1,439,498,  for  the  previous  year.  Im- 
ports of  jelutong  (Pontianak),  duty  paid,  amounted  to  9,994,571 
pounds,  value  $501,450,  from  July  1,  1917,  to  October  31,  1917, 
while  from  November  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  under  its  classifi- 
cation as  duty  free  we  imported  7,481,292  pounds,  having  a  value 
of  $474,366.  Balata  imports,  which  had  been  much  greater  in 
1917  than  in  1916,  sank  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1918,  to 
figures  below  those  for  1916;  for  the  last  fiscal  year  the  figures 
are:  2,449,881  pounds,  value  $1,278,610.  The  improvement  in  the 
Mexican  situation  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  very 
great  increase  in  the  1918  imports  of  guayule,  4,307,539  pounds, 
value  $1,341,095,  as  compared  with  the  imports  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,    1917,   which   were  only  2,854,372  pounds   value 
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$764,484.  Shipping  difficulties  have  caused  a  further  remarkable 
dimunition  in  the  imports  of  the  Far  Eastern  product  gutta 
percha ;  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  they  were  only  1,151,- 
312  pounds,  value  $147,323;  the  previous  fiscal  year  we  had 
imported  2,021,794  pounds,  value  $332,223,  and  in  the  twelve- 
month ended  June  30,  1916,  3,188,449  pounds,  value  $342,226. 

The  decrease  in  scrap  rubber  imports  is  striking  ;  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1918,  we  imported  only  13,980,303  pounds,  value 
$1,019,222;  the  previous  year  we  imported  20,517,328  pounds, 
value  $1,569,448;  in  1911-1912  rubber  scrap  imports  amounted 
to  26,293,192  pounds,  value  $2,095,065. 

The  total  imports  of  india  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  allied 
gums  for  the  year  1918  were  414,983,610  pounds,  value  $206,- 
542,236,  against  405,431,069  pounds,  value  $194,688,303,  for  1917. 

Exports  of  india  rubber  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 
amounted  to  about  one-third  less  than  for  the  previous  year, 
the  figures  for  1918  were  8,208,280  pounds,  value  $4,274,543,  while 
for  1917  they  were  12,355,898  pounds,  value  $7,304,820.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  imports  and  exports  of  india  rubber  for 
the  year  1918  is  381,390,735  pounds.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that 
the  stocks  in  store  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  those 
carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  unknown,  these  figures 
give  some  idea  of  the  United  States'  consumption  of  rubber. 
RUBBER  GOODS  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  for  the  year  ended 
Ji-ne  30,  1918,  amounted  to  $33,343,181,  against  $31,105,075  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  being  an  increase  of  $2,238,106. 

The  value  of  the  automobile  tires  exported  during  the  year 
was  $13,977,671,  as  compared  with  $12,330,201  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917.  Tire  exports  to  France  rose  from  $425,132  (1917) 
to  $661,648  (1918).  During  the  same  period  exports  to  Great 
Britain  sank  from  $2,636,654  to  $618,071.  The  value  of 
the  tires  sent  to  Argentina  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  those 
that  went  to  Canada.  In  1918  Argentina  took  tires  of  a  value 
of  $1,650,340  (in  1917,  $1,301,344),  and  Canada  imported  $1,766,- 
518  worth  (in  1917,  $1,485,939).  Cuban  imports  were  $1,019,915 
in  1917  and  rose  to  $1,336,233  in  1918.  Two  notable  increases 
were  to  New  Zealand  and  British  South  Africa.  New  Zealand 
imported  $946,804  worth  in  1918,  against  $689,705  in  1917.  South 
African  imports  amounted  to  only  $391,211  in  1917;  they  were 
$693,065  in  1918.  Exports  of  belting,  hose,  and  packing  again 
increased  considerably  in  1918,  amounting  to  $4,578,396  as  com- 
pared with  $3,532,384  in  1917.  During  the  year  exports  of 
ru!)ber  boots  increased  phenomenally,  while  exports  of  rubber 
shoes  decreased  by  about  25  per  cent.  In  1918,  boot  exports 
came  to  $4,861,213;  in  1917  they  amounted  to  only  $1,483,379 
(1,559,598  pairs  in  1918,  600,455  pairs  in  1917);  in  1918,  shoe 
exports  decreased  to  $913,128,  again.st  $1,716,225  in  1917  (1,244,- 
170  pairs  in  1918,  3,356,484  pairs  in  1917).  The  exports  of  insu- 
lated wires  and  cables  in  1918  were  in  value  $5,716,275,  compared 
with  $7,192,204  for  1917. 


AGATIT. 

A  new  rubber-like  material,  said  to  be,  in  fact,  a  new  regener- 
ated rubber  product,  has  been  perfected  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  It  is  supplied  either  in  emulsion  or  colloidal  solution,  for 
convenience  in  many  applications,  or  as  a  solid.  The  latter  form 
is  said  to  be  much  used  in  packing  for  condensers  and  on  U- 
boats.  It  also  serves  successfully  as  a  substitute  for  leather  as 
it  can  be  nailed  or  sewed.  Rubber  gloves  for  medical  purposes 
are  made  largely  of  agatit.     ("Automotive  Industries.") 


RUBBER   TIRES   IN  THE   FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES. 

Oldsfields  Dispensaries,  Limited,  Ipoh.  Federated  Malay 
States,  are  preparing  to  manufacture  rubber  tires  and  other  allied 
products.  Activity  in  rubber  manufacture  in  the  Far  East  is  no 
doubt  due  at  the  present  time  to  the  prevailing  high  prices  and 
shipping  difficulties,  and  other  rubber  factories  will  probably  be 
established  in  the  same  general  locality. 


THE  EXTRACTION  OF  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

■"PHE  mechanical  extraction  of  guayule  rubber  consists,  briefly, 
^  in  reducing  the  shrub  to  pulp  and  separating  the  rubber 
by  flotation.  The  product  is  then  deresinated,  sheeted,  and  dried, 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  rubber  manufacturer. 

In  outline,  the  method  employed  consists  in  submitting  wet 
shrub  repeatedly  to  the  action  of  a  special  grinding  machine,  with 
six  corrugated  rolls  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  By  this 
treatment  the  shrub  is  reduced  to  a  suitably  comminuted  state 
for  the  second  operation  or  pulping,  which  is  effected  in  a  pebble 
mill.  This  may  be  described  as  a  metal  tumbling  barrel,  in  which 
;i  quantity  of  rounded  flint  pebbles  by  their  motion  triturate  the 
charge  to  an  impalpable  fineness.  The  pebble  mills  for  guayule 
work  operate  with  about  1,500  pounds  of  Norway  pebbles.  The 
mill  is  charged  about  two-thirds  full  with  water  and  fiber,  and 
is  revolved  at  about  30  turns  per  minute.  After  one  or  two 
hours  the  pulping  is  complete  and  the  rubber  thoroughly  liber- 
ated from  the  cellular  fiber.  From  the  pebble  mill  the  charge 
is  dropped  through  a  grating  door  into  a  trough,  which  leads 
the  rubber  and  begasse  into  a  central  tank;  thence  it  is  elevated 
by  conveyor   to   the   skimming  tanks,    where   water   is   added   in 
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large  volume  and  tlie  rubber  allowed  to  separate  by  rising  to 
the  surface ;  then  it  is  floated  off  and  conducted  to  large  settling 
tanks,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  five  or  six  days.  By 
that  time  most  of  the  woody  fiber  entangled  with  the  rubber 
becomes  water-logged  and  separates  by  sinking  out  on  the  bottom. 
The  begasse,  or  ground  fiber,  and  dirt,  which  settles  in  the 
skimming  tanks,  are  washed  out  through  traps  and  the  begasse 
screened  and  further  dried  for  use  as  fuel.  The  fairly  clean 
rubber  from  the  settling  tanks  is  well  washed  and  sheeted  in 
ordinary  rubber  washers  for  removal  of  adhering  fiber  or  dirt. 
The  final  process  consists  of  air-drying  the  rubber  to  a  definite 
guaranteed  moisture  content.  20  per  cent  for  example,  or  it 
may  be  rendered  essentially  dry  by  use  of  vacuum  drying 
apparatus. 


MANUFACTURE    OF    LITHOPONE   IN    ITALY. 

A  Milanese  company  has  been  formed,  says  the  "Weekly  J'lUlle- 
tin  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce."  for 
the  manufacture  of  white  lithopone  in  a  factory  at  Brescia 
(Italy).  This  product  was  formerly  imported  from  Germany, 
but  Italy  has  the  raw  material  necessary  for  its  manufacture. 
It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  quantity  will  be  available  for 
export.  The  Italian  Government  has  granted  the  firm  five  jcars' 
exemption  from  any  income  tax. 
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New   Machines  and  Appliances. 


SAND-BLASTING  BASES  FOR  SOLID  TIRES. 

SAND-BLASTING  the  steel  bases  of  solid  tires  is  now  an 
accepted  practice  in  ihe  manufacture  of  tires  of  the  solid 
type,  as  a  perfectly  clean  base  is  essential  for  satisfactory 
results.  This  object  is  obtained  in  an  efficient  manner  by  the 
sand-blasting  process  here  described.  Moreover,  the  result  is  a 
pitted,  roughened  surface  to  which  the  hard-rubber  compound 
adheres  with  greater  tenacity. 

The  various  sizes  of  tire  bases  have  necessitated  the  design  of 
two  distinct  types  of  apparatus.  For  the  smaller  bases,  up  to 
eight  inches  wide  by  24  inches  in  diameter,  a  cabinet  is  used  into 
which  the  bases  are  placed  by  hand,  through  a  front  door.  The 
bases,  mounted  on  a  spindle,  revolve  under  sand-blast  guns  at  a 
circumferential  speed  that  insures  the  surfaces  being  uniformly 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  various  widths  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  use  of  four  sand-blast  guns  w^hich  can  be  operated  inde- 
pendently. On  the  outside  of  the  cabinet  opposite  the  door  is 
the  driving  mechanism  for  revolving  the  spindle  at  the  proper 
speed,  consisting  of  tight-and-loose  pulley  and  the  necessary  re- 
duction gears.  A  quick-acting  air-valve  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  operator  for  turning  the  air  supply  on  and  off.  Individual 
valves  for  each  sand-blast  gun  serve  the  purpose  of  shutting 
off  those  guns  which  are  not  required  for  the  narrower  bases. 

A  larger  cabinet  and  different  procedure  is  required  for  bases 
up  to  14  inches  wide  by  48  inches  in  diameter.  The  bases  are 
mounted  on  an  inclined  runway,  held  in  an  upright  position  by 
guide  rails,  and  delivered  to  the  charging  side  of  the  cabinet. 
They  are  automatically  introduced  into  the  cabinet  one  at  a  time, 
and  are  revolved  by  rolls.  Seven  sand-blast  guns  are  mounted  in 
the  top  of  the  cabinet,  adjustable  to  the  various  diameters  and 
width  by  hand  wheels  on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet.  When  a 
base  is  cleaned  the  operator  trips  the  mechanism  which  discharges 
the  cleaned  base  onto  a  second  inclined  runway,  and  automati- 
cally takes  on  another  base  to  be  cleaned.  The  charging,  revolv- 
ing, and  discharging  operations  are  entirely  automatic  except  for 
the  timing  of  the  clean,  which  necessarily  is  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bases,  and  therefore  must  be  determined  by  the 
operator. 

The  sand-blast  guns  used  on  both  cabinets  are  of  standard  de- 
sign as  used  in  connection  with  other  types  of  similar  apparatus. 
They  are  of  the  induction  type,  which  means  that  the  sand  is  ele- 
vated from  a  hopper  beneath  the  cabinet  to  the  gun  by  syphoning 
action  of  the  air  jet.  Each  gun  consumes  approximately  67  cubic 
feet  of  free  air  per  minute  at  a  most  advantageous  pressure  of 
60  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  abrasive  used  for  sand-blasting 
falls  into  a  hopper  at  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet.  This  hopper  has 
four  and  seven  sand-feeding  devices  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  guns  used  on  the  two  cabinets.  These  sand-feeds  supply  sand 
to  the  guns  only  when  the  air  is  turned  on,  that  is,  when  the  gun 
is  in  operation.  The  connection  between  the  sand-feeds  and  the 
guns  consists  of  heavy,  wire-inserted  rubber  hose. 
'  As  it  is  essential  that  an  adequate  e.xhaust  and  dust-collecting 
system  be  used,  therefore  dust-arresters  and  exhaust-fans  are 
connected  to  the  sand-blast  cabinets  by  galvanized  iron  piping  of 
sufficient  size,  producing  the  desired  results.  (The  W.  W.  Sly 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

SHERARDIZING  POLES  AND  MOLD  CAVITIES. 
From  the  beginning  the  surfaces  of  steel  poles  or  mandrels 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  open  heat  articles,  such  as  hose  and 
inner  tubes,  become  corroded  and  pitted,  especially  at  the  ends, 
thereby  limiting  their  usefulness.  This  corrosion  is  due  to  the 
action  of  steam  and  sulphur  gases  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  mandrels  during  the  process  of  manufacture.     Sherardizing, 


however,  eliminates  this  difficulty  and  consequently  has  become 
a  standard  practice  with  regard  to  inner  tubes  and  mandrels. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  process  of  sherardizing  should  not 
be  applied  with  success  to  hose  poles  in  general.  This  process 
will  also  be  found  advantageous  as  a  permanent  lustrous  coating 
for  mold  cavities  in  the  manufacture  of  hot-water  bottles,  bulbs, 
balls,  toys,  and  similar  molded  goods. 

Sherardizing  or  dry  galvanizing  is  a  process  of  metallic  sub- 
limation applied  by  first  grinding  and  polishing  steel  articles 
which  are  then  packed  in  a  container,  with  zinc  dust,  and 
subjected  to  heat.  As  the  result,  a  deposit  of  zinc  is  formed  that 
not  only  coats  the  steel  surfaces  but  penetrates  them  and  pre- 
sents a  hard,  smooth  surface  of  a  silvery  color  that  resists  rust 
and  will  not  peel.  The  deposit  does  not  alter  the  dimensions 
of  the  mold  since  the  coating  is  only  .002  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  articles  should  be  ground  and 
polished  as  this  process  is  applied  only  to  mandrels  which  must 


<ING    Tube    M.\ 
Sher.\rdizi> 


:)Kn.s    Bei-ng    Rolled    Into 
Furnace. 


be  relieved  of  all  holes  to  insure  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 
The  standard  method  as  applied  to  preparing  material  for 
nickel   plating   will   usually   cover   all   items. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  standard  splicing  connection  be 
adopted  on  hose  pole  mandrels  and  all  mechanical  fittings  in- 
tended to  be  sherardized,  which  would  overcome  any  corrosions 
in  the  joints.  Furthermore,  to  extend  the  life  of  inner  tube 
mandrels  or  poles,  plugs  should  be  inserted  in  one  end  with  a 
hole  one  inch  square  for  turning  in  the  lathe  in  order  to  over- 
come the  ragged  edges  and  the  cutting  of  the  mandrel  so  common 
when  using  a  grip  chuck. 

Sherardizing  of  mandrels  is  essential  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  the  need  for  saving  steel,  as  a  sherardized  mandrel  will  last 
almost  indefinitely  and  when  worn  it  can  be  retreated  and 
restored  at  a  minimum  cost.  With  this  fact  in  view  manufactur- 
ers have  adopted  a  mandrel  of  no  lighter  than  No.  13  gage  on 
the  very  smallest  sizes,  which  will  allow  regrinding  and  refinish- 
ing  several  times  and  still  retain  enough  stock  to  answer  general 
requirements.  (The  New  Haven  Sherardizing  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Connect'cut.) 


"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with  valu- 
able information  for  rubber  manufacturers.     Price,  $6. 
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THE  HIBBS  FABRIC-STRIPPING  MACHINE. 
Herewith  is  illustrated  a  machine  which  provides  an  inex- 
pensive method  of  reclaiming  tire  fabric.  The  cost  of  stripping 
is  low,  as  one  man  can 
strip  the  fabric  from 
1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of 
tires  per  day  with  this 
machine,  since  it  removes 
the  fabric  without  cut- 
ting off  the  beads  of  the 
old  tire  so  that  only  the 
toe  of  the  bead  need  be 
removed.  Any  number 
of  plies  of  fabric  may  be 
stripped  from  the  tire  at 
one  time. 

The  machine  is  in- 
stantly adjustable  from 
the  largest  to  the  small- 
est tire  by  turning  a 
crank.  The  mdtor  base  can  Ije  adjusted  so  that  the  slack  in 
the  driving  belt  may  be  taken  up  without  cutting  it.  The  clutch 
is  of  e.xtra  large  single  disk  type  and  the  driving  gears  are  en- 
cased in  heavy  gear  guards.  The  fabric  shaft  has  a  12-inch 
forward  and  backward  movement.  The  machine  usually  has  a 
one-horse-power,  two-phase  motor,  but  can  be  furnished  with 
a  single-phase  motor.  Tlie  shipping  weight  is  about  700  pounds. 
(The  C.  D.  Hibbs  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.) 

A  TIRE  REBUILDING  AND  RETREADING  MACHINE. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  carcasses  outwear  the  tread,  and 
if    retreated    will    continue    to    be    serviceable    for    many    miles. 

Moreover,    tire    users    are  

urged  to  conserve  their 
tires,  and  government 
regulations  having  elimi- 
nated many  sizes,  there- 
fore the  demand  for  re- 
built tires   is  increasing. 

The  machine  here  pic- 
tured is  of  the  enbloc 
type,  having  three  one- 
third  circle  cavities  with  a 
cross  section  of  S'-t,  4% 
and  Syi  inches,  respec- 
tively, and  will  handle  any 
size  of  tire,  from  28  by  3 
to  38  by  SVz  inches.  The 
cavities  are  deep  enough 
to  cure  the  tire  over  the 
beads  when  desired.  The 
ends  of  the  cavities  are 
provided  with  semi-curing 
flanges,    to   guard    against 

any  breaks  in  the  cure.     The  boiler  is  self-contained,   using  gas 
or  kerosene  as  fuel  to  generate  steam. 

The  raised  centers  of  the  side  of  the  cavities  are  so  constructed 
that  with  the  use  of  air  bags  and  standard  bead  molds  a  section 
can  be  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  in  regular  sectional  molds 
in  rib,  or  with  a  pad  in  either  plain  or  non-skid  design. 

In  retreading,  the  time  required  for  cure  in  each  case  is 
that  recommended  for  the  repair  material  used.  The  pressure 
on  the  tread  is  secured  by  pressure  against  the  sand  bag  placed 
in  the  tire. 

The  machine  is  adapted  to  build  rib-style,  non-skid  or  plain 
treads ;  also  tread  bands  may  be  cured  on  and  half-soles  and 
double  treads  applied  quickly  and  efficiently.  (Zwebell  Brothers 
Co.,  Milwaukee,   Wisconsin.) 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

CALENDER   FOR  TIRE  TREAD   STOCK. 

"T^HIS  machine  is  a  modified  four-roll  calender  designed  for 
■••  the  purpose  of  producing  tire  tread  stock.  The  calender 
is  provided  with  pressure  rollers  that  act  on  the  stock  before 
passing  between  the  rolls,  and  forming  a  slight  bank  in  front 
of  each  roller,  thus  elim- 
inating air  bubbles,  equal- 
izing thickness,  increasing 
density  and  reducing  sur- 
face imperfections  in_  the 
calendered    rubber   strip. 

The  batch  of  rubber  A 
is  fed  between  rolls  B  and 
C  and  as  the  strip  of  rub- 
ber passes  under  the  first 
banking  roller  D,  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  stock, 
forming  a  slight  bank  on 
the  surface  of  the  strip. 
After  passing  between 
rolls  C  and  E,  the  strip 
is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  second  pressure 
roller  F  that  forms  a 
slight  bank  on  the  surface 
of  the  stock  which  now  passes  between  rolls  E  and  G  where  it 
receives  its  final  form  and  finish.  (William  Kearns,  assignor 
to  Morgan  &  Wright,  both  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  United  States 
patent  No.   1.277,729.) 


N* 


OTHER  MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

THE   UNITED    STATES. 
,276,041.     Expansible  mandrel.     J.  L.  G.   Dykes,  Chicago,   III, 
,276,127.     Thread-controlling    mechanism    for    machines    for   s 

balloon  fabric.     D.  S.  Se 

Uni,       -       ------ 


76,436.     Fabric-spreader    for    tire-making    machi] 


iubbe 


.276,592. 
,276,634. 
,276,942. 


,278,099. 
,278,133. 


487,160. 
487,225. 
487,510. 


W.    C.    Stevens,    as- 
-both  of  Akron,  O. 


Tire  mold.     J.  A.   Swh 

Expanding  metal   core.     W.   A.    Hirsch,   Avalon.   Pa. 

Machine    for    molding    tire    covers    on    rotatablc    core.     F.    H. 

Mercer  and  H.   F.  H.   Blease— both  of   Melksham,   England. 
Apparatus    and    method    for   making   hollow    rubber   articles.     R. 

Beynon,    Chicago,    III.,    assignor    to    The    Mechanical    Rubber 

Co.,   New  York   City. 
Repair  vulcanizer.     J.   F.   Schneider,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Lifting   tongs    for   tire   cores.     O.    Grosvenor,    New   York    City, 

assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sewing   and   cementing   machine.     F.    A.    Brackett,    Manchester, 

N.  H..  assignor  to  W.  H.  McElwain  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Valve.     J.    R.    Gammeter,    Akron,    C,    assignor    to    The    B.    F. 

Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Tire-vyrapping 


ine.      P.    E.  Wclton,    Cuyahoga    Falls,    C, 

asMgjiur    lu   Birmingham   Iron  Foundry,   Derby,    Conn. 

Traveling  buck   for  ti're-building  machines 
kegon,   Mich. 


Griffin,   Mus- 


THE   DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

Mold-alining   device    for   vulcanizing   press.     The    Canadian    Con- 
solidated   Ruhher    Co.,    Limited.    Montreal.    Que.,    Canada,    as- 
signee of  H.  J.  Hoyt,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A 
THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


H.    B.   Wallace. 


Electrica 


an  improved  pneumatii 
.     P.  Michalet. 


N" 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

,276,411.     Process    for    manufacturing    rubber   tires.      R.    B.    Price, 

assignor    to    Rubber    Regenerating    Co.— both    of    New 

\ork   City.      (Original   application   divided.) 

.     Process  of  making  a  flat,  endless  belt.      T.   R.   Gammeter,  .\kron, 

O.,  assignor  to  Tlie  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

cr    toys.     J.    E.    .\bler,    Guelph, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Process    tor   repairing    imeumatictire   covers.      H.    F.    Williams, 
Belfast  street,   Christchurch. 
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New   Goods  and  Specialties. 


A  PATENTED    HAIR-CURLER. 

A  RECENTLY  patented  hair-curler   which   is   very   simple   in 
construction,   is   shown   in   the   accompanying   illustration. 
It  is  formed  of  a  loop  of  wire,  aluminum  being  used  in  the 
one  seen,  with  the  ends  coming  together  beneath  the  band  around 
the   smaller   end.     The    wire   is   fle.xible   enough    to    permit    the 
insertion  of  a  rubber  ring  between  the  ends, 
and  this  ring  is  positioned  within  the  small 
loop  and  held  in  place  by  the  band.     The 
rubber    ring   is   stretched    lengthwise,   after 
tlie  hair  is  curled  around  the  wire,  and  is 
slipped  into  the  inwardly  projecting  crotcli, 
where  it  remains  securely  holding  the  hair. 
This  device  is  patented  in  Canada,  although 
the    patentee    lives    in    the    States.    (M.    J. 
Peppard,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

THE  "ILANASILK"  LIFE-SAVING  GARMENT. 
Tlie  great  demand  of  the  Government  for  life-saving  garments 
with  which  to  equip  the  various  units  going  overseas  has  stimu- 
lated the  production  of  such 
.suits  and  various  concerns 
are  putting  them  out.  Of 
course,  they  are  all  different, 
yet  alike  in  that  they  consist 
outwardly  of  a  rubber  gar- 
ment of  more  or  less  simi- 
lar character.  These  rubber 
outside  suits  are  made  by 
the  American  Rubber  Co., 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
l)y  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co., 
Tuckahoe,  New  York,  being 
supplied  by  them  to  the  dif- 
i  e  r  e  n  t  independent  com- 
panies holding  the  patents 
'  'H   the   several   types. 

The      "Ilanasilk"      suit     is 
composed    first    of    all    of   an 

inner   jacket   padded    with   kapok   which    is 

sufficiently   buoyant    to    maintain    a    person 

in  the  water  without  sinking.     In  order  to 

protect  the  wearer  from  exposure  and  wet. 

the  rubber  suit  is  added.     The  feet  of  this 

are   weighted   to   assist    further   in   holding 

(he    person    in    an    upright    position,    and 

there    is    an   elastic    fabric    opening   at    the 

neck,  through  which  the  head  is  put.     The 

large   opening   in   the   front,   by   w'hich   the 

suit    is    put    on,    is    closed    by    twisting    it 

together   and  folding  it  back  on  itself   for 

insertion    in    a    strap    extending    from    the 

shoulder.      The    air    is    forced    out    of    the 

suit  by  pulling   it   slightly   away   from   the 

neck  and  squatting.     A  hood  with  goggles 

is  attached  to  protect  against  rough  water 

and     winds.      (The      Ilanasilk     Lifesaving 

Garment  Co.,  Inc.,  27-35  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

A    NEW    SUPERTIRE. 

A  new  cord  supertire  is  illustrated  here, 
each  cord  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others  and  insulated 
bv   rubber.     It   is  of  multiple-ply   construction   and   has   a   thick 


side- wall  above  the  bead.  The  tread  is  jet-black  and  the  side- 
wall,  pearl-gray.  The  new  tire  is  made  in  live  sizes  at  the 
present  time.      (The   Amazon   Rubber   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio.) 

HARD  RUBBER  CHEMICAL  TANK. 
A  comiilicaled  piece  of  molded  hard  rubber  is  shown  in  the 
picture  below.  It  is  approximately  30  liy 
10  by  10  inches  over  all  and  is  used  as  a 
chemical  tank  for  an  electrolytic  process 
l{arthen-ware  boxes  were  previously  used 
but,  while  considerably  less  expensive  in 
initial  cost,  showed  a  much  greater  loss 
tlirough  breakage.  Hard  rubber  was  then 
cliosen  on  account  of  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  acids,  its  dielectric 
and  mechanical  strength,  and  because 
rd  rubber  can  be  molded  more  accu- 
rately than  most  other  substances.  (The 
P..  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

THE  "STELASTIC"  GAS-CONTAINER. 
This  container  for  compressed  coal-gas 
used  as  motor-car  fuel  is  made  under  the 
Torkington  patents,  from  hard  drawn 
steel  wire  with  tensile  strength  of  120 
tons  per  .square  inch,  tinned  to  prevent  rust,  in  correctly  pitched, 
interlaced  spirals.  The  weaving  is  as  strong  laterally  as  longi- 
tudinally, to  withstand  internal  pressures  up  to  2,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.     Each  end  of  the  fabric  is  "gathered"  together 


and  over  it  slipped  a  forged  steel  ring  electrically  welded. 

the    gatherings    beyond    the    ring    are    driven    six    conical    lead 

wedges,  each  about  three  inches  long.     Inside  of  the  container 

i.-,  a  rubber  bag  made  of  the  best  quality  of  thin  rubber.     It  has 

a   gas   pipe   at   one   end   and   is   reinforced   with   plies   of  cotton 

fabric  around  the  pipe  seating.     The  weight  of  a  cylinder  four 

feet   long   by   eight   inches   internal   diameter   is 

27   pounds   complete,   and   the   capacity   is    1.39 

cubic   feet.     At  20  atmospheres  it  contains  27.8 

cubic  feet  of  free  gas;  at  40  atmospheres,  SS.6 

cubic     feet,     and     at     70     atmospheres     (1,000 

pounds),    97.3    cubic    feet.       (Stelastic     Tires, 

Limited,  76  York  street,   Westminster,  London. 

England.) 

ANOTHER    CUSHION    WHEEL. 

\'arious  types  of  wheels  are  constantly  beinji 
devised  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  vibration,  and 
one  form  of  these  is  the  resilient  wheel.  This 
one  has  a  rubber  cushion  (see  arrow)  inserted 
between  the  wood  felloe  and  the  solid  tire, 
otherwise  being  of  conventional  design  and 
construction.  The  wheel  with  the  rubber 
cushion  applied  is  pressed  into  the  outer  chan- 
nel band,  the  transverse  bolts  screwed  up,  and 
the  pressed-on  tire  put  into  place.  All  bolts 
have  countersunk  heads  on  the  outside  of  the 
smoothness.  (Morand  Bros,  and  Martin  Cushion  Wheel  Co., 
800-902  South  May  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


vheel,  insuring 
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A    NIPPLE    FOR    SPLIT-PALATE    NURSING. 
Tlie   difficulties    with    which    doctors    and    nurses    and   parents 
have  to  contend  in  nursing  babies  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  split  palates  have  been   lessened  by  the  invention  of  a 
special  nipple,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration.     Tliis    device    has    as    its    base    a    nipple 


much  like  the  ordinary  kind, 
a  soft-rubber  shield,  knowr 
shield."  The  whole  fits  over 
bottle.  (F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co.. 
Chica.t^o,   Illinois.  I 


over  which  is  built 

as    a    "comparing 

in  ordinary  nursing 

10  Wabash  avenue, 


SrTsAFt 


[RESTONE  "HOLDFAST"  PATCH  STOCK. 
.^n  improvement  of  the  "Holdfast"  patch  which  has  been  on 
the  market  for  some  time  is  now  being  put  out.  The  stock  is 
preiiarcd  in  sheet  form  so  that  it  may  be  cut  as  small  as  desired 
to  repair  tubes  of  any  size.  Previously  the  patches  came  already 
cut  in  special  sizes,  which  made  it  necessary  for  dealers  to  carry 
several  of  these.     (Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio.) 

THE  "STADCO  SEE-SAFE"  WINDSHIELD  WIPER. 
-\Mybody  who  allows  his  windsliield  to  become  misty  or  clouded 
with  rain  and  snow  must  be  far 
from  civilization  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  windshield  cleaners. 
Every  few  weeks  a  new  model 
appears,  and  practically  all  of 
them  employ  rubber  on  the 
squilgee  principle  for  cleaning 
the  glass  of  the  shield.  The  one 
pictured  here  is  adapted  for  at- 
tachment on  the  top  edge  of  the 
wind-shield,  but  pivots  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
operate  it  straight  across  the 
shield  or  in  a  semi-circle.  The 
diiTerent  parts  of  this  device,  on 
which  the  trade-mark  is  copy- 
righted, and  on  some  features  of 
wliicli  a  patent  has  been  applied  for,  are  plainly  indicated  in  the 
drawing.  The  attachment  is  not  expensive  and  comes  packed 
by  the  dozen  in  a  box  for  counter  display.  (Stadeker  Metal 
Specialty   Co.,   358  West   Madison   street,   Chicago,   111.) 


TITAN  V/ORK  SHOE. 
A  new  work-shoe,  pro- 
duced at  a  medium  price, 
while  selling  for  less 
money  than  the  ordinary 
leather  shoe,  has  some 
advantages  over  the  lat- 
ter which  the  wage- 
earner  should  appreciate. 
The  shoe  has  an  upper 
of  extra  heavy  duck, 
reddish-brown  in  color. 
The  soles  and  heels  are 
of  fiber  and  rubber  of 
superior  wearing  quality. 
The  shoe  is  blucher  cut, 
with  one-piece  bellows 
tongue,  has  a  broad  high 
toe  with  tip,  and  is  an 
attractive,  rugged,  easy 
shoe  which  should  com- 
mend itself  to 
chusetts.) 


RUBBER    USED    WITH    THE    "BALKAN"    BED. 

In  The  Indi.v  Rubber  World  for  March  1,  1918,  v.as  a  short 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Surgical  Requisites  Association  of 
England  in  the  present  war  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Philip  Schid- 
rowitz,  the  chemist  and  writer,  telling  about  some  of  the  uses 
found  for  rubber  in  modern  surgery  and  nursing.  Some  of  these 
inventions  had  been  made 
by  members  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  these  included 
the  "double  Balkan"  hos- 
pital bed,  of  which  a  sketch 
has  been  obtained  and  is 
now  presented  herewith. 
It  is  known  as  the  S.  R.  A. 
"Williams"  double  Balkan, 
and  is  the  invention  of  two 
members  of  the  associa- 
tion. A  clever  arrange- 
ment of  pulleys  and  a 
traveling  framework  make 
it  possible  to  raise  and 
lower  a  patient  at  will,  or 
his  head  or  feet  independently  of  each  other.  What  is  called  a 
girth  mattress  is  used  with  this  bed,  made  in  sections  which 
may  be  taken  apart  as  required  for  treatment  without  moving 
the  patient.  Rubber  sheeting,  tubing  for  feeding  and  irrigation, 
feeding  bottles,  etc.,  are  used  in  connection  with  this  bed.  (The 
Surgical  Requisites  Association,  17  Mulberry  Walk,  Church  St., 
Chelsea,  S.  W.  3,  London.) 


HEAT-TIMING  CLOCK   FOR  MOLD  WORK. 

The  necessity  of  accurate  timing  of  heats  in  mold  work  sug- 
gests that  the  device  here  illustrated  may  be  of  interest.  In 
laboratory  work  it  could  be  util- 
ized in  carrying  out  chemical 
tests  according  to  standardized 
methods. 

It   closely   resembles    an   alarm- 
clock  in  appearance,  but   in   real- 
ity   it    is    an    interval-timer    that 
can   be    set   for   any   interval    b 
tween    fifteen    seconds    and    tw 
hours.     At  the  end  of  the  peric 
for    which    it    has    been    set,    the 
alarm   rings  and   the   clock   stops. 
(Victor   Electric   Corp.,    131    East 
Twenty-third     street.     New     ^■ork 
City.) 


r.\psley  Rubber   Co..   Hudson,   Massa- 


RUBBER  AND  FIBER  WELT. 
In  the  making  of  hand  or  machine  welt  shoes,  a  narrow  strip 
of  leather  is  commonly  used  for  the  welt.  Some  years  ago  J.  N. 
Moulton  invented  a  welt  of  rubber,  for  which  he  claims  that  a 
waterproof  seam  would  result  from  its  use.  Recently  he  has 
designed  a  combination  welt,  which  consists  of  a  strip  of  rubber, 
skived  at  one  edge,  and  reinforced  for  one-half  its  width  with 
a  thickness  of  heavy  duck.  This  fabric  holds  the  stitches  whicii 
might  tear  through  a  strip  not  thus  reinforced,  and  the  free  edge. 
being  elastic,  enables  the  welt  to  lie  flat  when  stretched  around 
the  toe,  no  matter  how  small  the  diameter.  (Plymouth  Rubber 
Co.,  Canton,   Massachusetts.) 

SPUN  GLASS  INSTEAD  OF  RUBBER  RINGS. 

.\ccording  to  "Die  Zeit,"  a  firm  in  Aussig,  Austria,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  kind  of  spun  glass  which  answers  the 
same  purpose  of  cork  and  rubber  rings  in  closing  bottles.  The 
invention  is  said  to  be  very  cheap  and  likely  to  be  of  importance. 
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The  Editor's  Book  Table. 


"THE  FINANCIER  RL'HHER  SHARE  HANDBOOK."  FIFTEENTH 
Edition.  June.  1918.  The  Fin.mcier  and  liullionist,  Limited,  London, 
England.      (Cloth,  octavo,  880  pages.      Price,   five  shillings  net.) 

THIS  useful  annual  contains  information  on  stock  companies 
owning  rubber  plantations  no  matter  where  located.  It 
gives  their  authorized  share  capital,  the  amount  issued, 
acreage,  etc.,  together  with  list  of  directors.  The  data  are  pre- 
sented in  a  really  serviceable  manner.  The  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  secretaries  and  agents  in  London 
are  included. 

E.  L.  Killick,  the  rubber  expert  of  the  "Financier,"  while 
admitting  in  the  preface  that  producers  are  faced  this  year  with 
a  difficult  situation,  considers  the  post-war  prospects  of  the 
industry  excellent  owing  to  the  impetus  given  to  motor  traction 
by  the  war,  and  still  more  because  enemy  and  neutral  countries 
have  now  long  been  denuded  of  supplies  of  crude  rubber. 

"RUBBER  PRODUCING  COMPANIES— 1918."  COMPILED  BY  THE 
Mincing   Lane  Tea  and  Rubber  Share  Brokers'  Association,    Limited. 

"The  Financial  Times."  London,  England.  (Board  covers,  octavo,  621 
pages.      Price,   five  shillings.) 

The  sixth  edition  of  this  practical  handbook  has  just  been  is- 
sued. It  gives  the  capital  authorized  and  issued,  the  acreage 
and  tenure,  the  purchase  price,  the  quantity  of  rubber  tapped, 
the  accounts,  etc.,  of  nearly  600  rubber  producing  stock  com- 
panies all  over  the  world.  It  also  includes  a  directory  of  all 
the  directors,  secretaries,  and  London  agents,  with  the  telephone 
numbers  and  cable  addresses. 

In  the  preface,  Mr.  Kendall,  the  editor,  urges  a  great  restric- 
tion of  output  but  sees  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  fact  that  such 
a  large  number  of  plantations  are  native-owned.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  one  of  three  different  systems  could  be  followed.  One 
might  allow  only  members  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion who  restrict  their  output  to  export  to  Great  Britain,  the 
European  Continent,  or  the  United  States  of  America.  A  Gov- 
ernment order  for  restriction  might  be  issued,  including  native- 
owned  estates.  The  product  might  be  taken  over  at  a  price 
based   on   the  three  pre-war  years. 

"Mil  ITARY  .\EROPLANES."  BY  GROVER  C.  LOENING,  B.  SC.  A.  M., 
C  E.  191S  Revised  Edition  published  bv  the  author.  Long  Island  City. 
New   York.      (Cloth,  large  octavo.   202  pages,   illustrated.) 

A  valuable  book  by  a  recognized  authority  for  the  student  of 
aviation  or  airplane  design,  and  a  textbook  in  extensive  use  at 
American,  British  and  Canadian  aviation  schools.  The  illustra- 
tions and  diagrams  include  details  of  rubber  cord  shock  absorbers. 

"THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  AS  AN  AID  TO  BUSINESS  PROFITS,"    1918. 
Ev    S     V     Norton,    manager    truck    tire    sales    department.    The    B.    F. 
Goodrich   Rubber   Co..   Akron.    Ohio.      A.    W.    Shaw   Co..   Chicago.   New 
York,  London.     (Cloth,  6  by  9^,  509  pages.     Price,  $7.50.) 
This  volume  presents  a  study  in  five  parts,  of  the  motor  truck : 
(1)  fitting  the  motor  truck  into  your  business;   (2)  making  your 
motor   truck   do   more  and  better  work;    (3)    maintenance   that 
low^ers  the  cost   of  upkeep    (Under  this  heading  are   two  chap- 
ters on  "How  Tires  Can  Raise  or  Lower  the  Cost  of  Upkeep," 
and   "Selecting  the   Right  Tires.")  ;    (4)   building  new  business 
with  your  motor  truck;    (5)   present  tasks  and  future  problems. 
Briefly   outlining   the   evolution   of   trade   carriers,   the   author 
shows  that  the  horse  is  being  supplanted  as  a  motor  because  he 
is  only  two  per  cent  efficient  and  his  cost  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  increased  143  per  cent.    The  scope  of  the  book  has  already 
been  indicated.     It  merits  careful  study  by  both  prospective  and 
actual  truck  users  because  it  discusses  in  a  practical,  non-technical 
way  every  phase  of  truck  cost,  maintenance,  operation,  etc.,  and 
the  principles  of  successful  goods  transportation  by  motor.  The 
book  contains  329  reproductions  of  photographs  illustrating  the 
motor  truck  in  operation  under  many  conditions,  which  effectively 


add  to  the  arguments  in  the  text.     There  are  also  included  sev- 
eral cliarts  and  forms  covering  inspection,  costs  of  operation,  etc. 

"ANNUAL    CHEMICAL    DIRECTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    ST.-VTES." 
Second  Edition,  1918.     Williams  and  Wilkins  Co..  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
(Cloth.  6  by  9.  534  pages.     Price  $5  net,  postpaid.) 
This  is  an  extremely  valuable  reference  work  for  purchasers 
of  chemicals  and  supplies  for  manufacturing  and  laboratory  use. 
The  full  range  of  chemical  products  is  covered,  including  acids, 
colors,  dyes,  explosives,  extracts,  oils  and  many  other  products 
essential  for  laboratory,  technical  and  industrial  purposes.     These 
are  listed  alphabetically  by  products  and  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers.     Chemical  and  chemical  engineering  apparatus,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  are  similarly  listed  in  both  ways.     Analytical  and  con- 
sulting chemists  and  chemical  engineers  are  cataloged  both  alpha- 
betically and  geographically.     Laboratories  are  listed  grouped  as 
industrial,  institutional,  and  Federal,  State  or  municipal. 

The  lists  of  societies  and  associations  and  technical  and  scien- 
tific journals,  United  States  and  foreign,  with  subscription  prices, 
form  a  new  and  valuable  feature. 


DIRECTORY  OF  THE  SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE.  ELEVENTH 
Edition.  Compiled  by  J.  G.  Taylor  Spink.  Charles  C.  Spink  &  Son. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.      (-Paper  covers,   16  mo,  256  pages.) 

This  convenient  book  gives  in  compact  form  a  large  amount 
of  information  as  to  first-hand  makers  or  suppliers  of  practically 
everything  which  can  be  denominated  under  the  head  of  sporting 
goods,  and  naturally  includes  the  names  of  makers  of  specialties 
in  rubber  coming  in  that  category,  from  boots  to  bait,  from  golf 
balls  to  push  balls.  Undoubtedly  the  book  is  one  which  will  be 
referred  to  frequently  by  dealers  in  sporting  goods,  and  similar 
lines. 


NEW    TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  V-».RXAix-\V.\RiNG  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pexxsylvania, 
has  just  issued  a  new  binder  to  hold  the  various  catalog 
sections  it  publishes  from  time  to  time,  the  use  of  which  enables 
its  customers  to  have  a  complete  explanatory  catalog  of  its 
Varway  hydraulic  valves,  meters,  automatic  boiler  skimmers,  and 
other  engineering  devices  for  power  plants,  in  which  this  com- 
pany specializes. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  published  for  distribution  to  firms  interested  in  zinc  four 
booklets  of  its  "Handy  Reference  Library  of  Zinc  Products." 
The  titles  are  "Piginents,"  "Metals,"  "Rolled  Zinc,"  and  "Zinc 
Dust,"  and  each  describes  briefly  certain  of  the  company's  com- 
pounding ingredients,  and  contains  information  of  interest  to 
users. 


The  1918  Year-Book  of  The  Merchants'  .Association  of 
New  York  is  being  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
association.  Its  288  pages  cover  for  the  year  ended  May  1,  1918, 
the  many  varied  and  important  activities  of  this  organization 
which  has  for  its  object  "to  foster  the  trade  and  welfare  of 
New  York."  Much  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  cooperation 
accorded  the  Federal  authorities  in  helping  to  solve  the  many 
new  problems  arising  from  the  war.  The  book  contains  com- 
plete alphabetical  and  classified  lists  of  members.  In  the  latter. 
Division  XLIII  comprises  rubber,  rubber  goods  and  kindred 
lines.  It  includes  28  firms  representing  most  departments  of  the 
rubber  industry.  The  textile,  chemical,  electrical  and  other  allied 
trades  are  also  well  represented. 
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The  Obituary  Record. 


OWNED  A  CHAIN   OF  RUBBER  STORES. 

ISAAC  CROCKER,  founder  of  the  Crocker  System  of  rubber 
stores  in  New  England,  died  at  his  summer  home,  Glendale, 
New  Hampshire,  September  28,  1918,  aged  61  years.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  born  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  and  his  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in  Albany,  Maine,  ijifhere  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools,  completing  his  education  at  the  Bethel  (Maine) 
Academy.  After  his  graduation  he  taught  school  for  a  short 
time;  then  going  to  Lowell,  JMassachusetts,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Lowell  Rubber  Co.,  managed  by  Granville  Hayward, 
whose  brother,  J.  Francis  Hayward,  owned  several  rubber  stores. 
Advancing  rapidly  from  errand  boy  to  salesinan,  and  traveling 
representative,  he  was  given  the  management  of  the  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  store  in  1889,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hay- 
ward in  1896  he  went  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Hope  Rubber  Co.  store.  In  1903  he  purchased  the  busi- 
ness, which  comprised  eight  rubber  stores.  Since  then  he  has 
added  to  the  chain  and  at  his  death  he  owned  stores  in  Brock- 
ton, Salem,  Haverhill,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Fitch- 
burg,  in  Massachusetts ;  Manchester  and  Nashua,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;   Providence  and  Newport,   in  Rhode   Island. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  fond  of  travel.  He  was  an  ardent  hunter 
and  fisherman,  with  a  fad  for  collecting  arms  and  weapons.  He 
greatly  enjoyed  his  summer  residence  at  Glendale,  in  the  lake 
region  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was,  at  his  death,  one  of  the 
largest  landed  proprietors  of  that  summer  colony.  He  made  his 
home  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  but  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  visiting  his  various  stores. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  a  generous  employer  and  on  various  oc- 
casions was  wont  to  bring  all  his  employes  to  some  central 
city  to  celebrate  anniversaries,  or  the  opening  of  new  stores,  thus 
fostering  a  spirit  of  couradeship  which  prevailed  the  entire  sys- 
tem. He  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  Knights  of  Malta. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  and  a  son  and  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  son,  George  I.  Crocker,  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  business. 


Daniel  L.  Barry,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  Norton  &  Co., 
dealers  in  rubber  scrap  and  second-hand  machinery,  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  who  passed  away  on  October  9,  1918, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  fifty  years  ago.  At  the 
age  ef  thirty  he  engaged  in  the  scrap  rubber  and  second-hand 
rubber-mill  machinery  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  under 
the  firm  name  of  M.  Norton  &  Co.  The  company,  under  his 
supervision,  dismantled  a  large  number  of  rubber  mills  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Barry  was  a  man  of  pleasing  disposition  and  upright 
character,  highly  respected  by  his  business  associates  and  friends. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters,  and  two  sons. 

A  PROMINENT  DEALER  IN  RUBBER  CHEMICALS. 

Milton  Birch,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Westmore- 
land Chemical  and  Color  Co.  since  December,  1910,  died  on 
October  16,  after  a  brief  illness.    He  was  born  April  25,  1858. 

The  Westmoreland  Chemical  and  Color  Co.  succeeded  the 
S.  P.  Wetherill  Company,  which  concern  was  the  successor  of 
S.  P.  and  G.  D.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  who  started  in  business  in  Febru- 
ary, 1872.    Mr.  Birch  entered  their  employ  in  1878,  and  on  March 


31,  1883,  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  limited  stock  com- 
pany which  succeeded  the  original  partnership.  Shortly  after 
entering  the  employ  of  the  old  concern,  Mr.  Birch  was  one  of 
the  young  men  delegated  to  start  the  Lehigh  Zinc  and  Iron  Co., 
afterwards  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Co.,  and  now  part  of  the  present 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Mr.  Birch  had  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia  since  1886  and  about  20  years  ago  succeeded  to  his 
brother's  right  in  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  children. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER  OF  THERMOID  RUBBER  CO. 
Harold  F.  Blanchard,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Thermoid 
Rubber  Co.,  and  the  son  of  J.  F,  Blanchard  of  New  York  City, 
died  at  his  home  in 
Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  October  19, 
1918,  of  pneu- 
monia which  de- 
veloped after  an  at- 
tack of  influenza. 
He  was  ill  but  a 
few  days.  His 
widow,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  W.  J.  B. 
Stokes,  president  of 
the  Thermoid  com- 
pany, subsequently 
passed  away  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  The 
couple  leave  two 
young   sons. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was 
30  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  and 
was  a  graduate  en- 
gineer of  Lehigh 
University.  A  few 
years    ago    he    was 

appointed  city  manager  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  and  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago  was 
made  general  sales  manager  of  the  company  in  Trenton.  The 
deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Trenton  Club  and  the  Trenton 
Country  Club. 

DESIGNER    OF    MAGNET    AND    MOTOR-OPERATED    BRAKES. 

Frank  I.  Parker,  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  died  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee, 
October  18,  1918,  at  the  age  of  36  years.  His  death  was  due 
to  pneumonia  contracted  after  influenza.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  June,  1906,  and  in  July  be- 
came engineer  in  charge  of  production  in  the  magnet  and  clutch 
department  of  the  Cutler-Harnmer  company.  His  early  work  was 
with  lifting  magnets  made  by  this  company,  he  being  responsible 
for  many  of  the  exclusive  features  of  these  magnets  as  well  as 
designing  several  of  its  magnet  and  motor-operated  brakes.  Since 
1911  Mr.  Parker  has  had  charge  of  sales  service  work  on  clutch 
department  products.  He  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  1910  and  in  1913 
became  a  member.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  one 
child. 
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KNOWN  THE  COUNTRY    OVER, 
Benjamin  P.   Klson,  wlio  a  few  years  ago  ended  a  term  of  25 

years'  service  with  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 

Brookline,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1918, 

at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  son  ol'  Julius  and 

Rosalie   Elson,   and   was 

educated    in    the    public 

schools  of  that  city.     His 

first  business   experience 

was   in   the   bookkeeping 

department   of  a   whole- 
sale   woolen    house,    but 

he  entered  a  similar  de 

partment  of  the   Boston 

Belting     Co.     about     35 

years    ago,    becoming    a 

salesman  later.   Naturally 

ambitious,     he     left     the 

company  to  form  a  part- 
nership     with      Warren 

Salisbury,  of  Chicago,  to 

deal   in   rubber  goods  in 

that   city.     The    firm   of 

Salisbury  &  Elson  lasted 

but  a  year  or  two,   and 

Mr.    Elson    returned    to 

the    Boston    Belting    Co. 

as  its  representative  in 
New  York  City,  which  position  he  held  until  1906.  when  he  came 
to  the  home  office  to  assume  the  duties  of  sales  manager.  On 
the  death  of  J.  B.  Forsyth,  in  1909,  Mr.  Elson  was  appointed 
assistant  general  mana,",cr,  which  position  lie  retained  until  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  a  paralytic  shock  incapacitated  him 
from  further  active  business. 

Mr,  Elson  was  well  known  in  the  rubber  trade  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  an  able  salesman,  ambitious  and  aggressive, 
and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  interests  of  the  company.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Brae-Burn  Country  Club,  the  Boston  City 
Club,  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  the  New  York  Re- 
publican Club,     He  is   survived  by  a  widow  and  two  brothers. 

FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  HOOD  RUBBER  CO, 
Eugene  Jerome  Fabens,  prominent  in  banking  circles  in  Kostou, 
and  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  died  at  Salem  in  that  stale,  on  September  26, 
1918,  from  pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  September  15, 
1883,  and  early  became  connected  with  the  banking  interests. 
At  the  age  of  23  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Naumkeag  Trust 
Co.,  and  was  the  youngest  bank  president  in  New  England.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Blake  Bros,  &  Co,,  devoting  a  part  of  each  week  to  managing 
the  New  York  offices  of  that  concern.  He  occupied  the  position 
of  trustee  or  director  in  several  manufacturing,  banking,  and 
insurance  companies.    He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children, 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  CRESCENT  INSULATED  WIRE  &  CABLE 
CO.,  INC, 

Edgar  T,  Phillips,  secretary  of  The  Crescent  Insulated  Wire 
&  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  recently  died  at  his 
home  in  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  near  Lambertville,  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  March  30,  1877.  He  attended  the  local  public 
schools  and  also  the  Lambertville  high  school,  later  attending 
the  Stewart  Business  College  of  Trenton,  completing  the  com- 
mercial course   Deceinber  20.   1894.   and   the   stenographic  course 


on  JiMU-  14.  !,Xt,.s,  He  shortly  afterward  accepted  his  first  position 
with  the  Crescent  company  and  was  elected  secretary  in  1902, 
which  position   he  had  continued  to  hold. 

SOLD  FOOTWEAR  IN  MAINE. 
.  Charles  B.  Reynolds,  salesman  for  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  in  Maine,  died  at  Bangur,  that  state,  the  middle  of  October, 
aged  28  years.  He  formerly  occupied  a  similar  position  with  the 
Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston,  joining  the  Converse  force  when 
the  Banigan  company's  business  and  that  of  other  branches  were 
ccnsolidatcd  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Reynolds 
is  survive<l  by  his  widow  and  infant  daughter. 

A  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY. 

I  harles  (;usia\us  Koeliling  died  .if  Kri.nht's  disease,  at  the 
age  of  69,  at  his  home  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  October  5,  1918. 

He  was  president  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  of  Rocbling 
and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
of  the  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth 
Co..  Trenton,  as  well  as  vice- 
liresident  of  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Co.,  New  York  City,  be- 
sides being  a  director  of  the 
Mercer   .'\utomobile   Co. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
late  John  A.  and  Johanna 
I  Herting)  Roebling,  and  was 
born  in  Trenton  on  December 
9,  1849.  After  graduating  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  1871,  he  became  identi- 
fied with  his  father's  firm,  which 
was  already  becoming  famous 
through  the  construction  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge.  Charles  G. 
Roebling  was  the  engineering 
genius  of  the  Roebling  com- 
pany, of  which  his  brother  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling  was  the  fiscal 
genius.  At  the  death  of  their  father  the  Roebling  business  was 
worth  $150,000  and  gave  employment  to  150  men,  today  the 
book  value  of  the  company's  property  is  $50,000,000,  and  8,000 
men  are  employed.  It  was  the  genius  of  Charles  G.  Roebling 
that  gave  his  company  its  leading  position  in  the  world  ;  it  was 
he  who  designed  all  the  intricate,  special  and  costly  machinery 
needed  to  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments in  the  steel  and  insulated  wire  business. 

Notable  monuments  to  the  ability  of  the  deceased  are  the  Oil 
City  suspension  brid.ge  at  Oil  City.  Pennsylvania,  the  cables  of 
the  Williamsburg  suspension  bridge  in  New  York,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  "Cleopatra's  Needle"  in  Central  park.  New  York.  One 
of  his  greatest  accomplishments  is  the  town  of  Roebling,  New 
Jersey,  his  own  idea.  Up  to  the  present  the  town  has  cost 
$15,000,000  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Charles  G.  Roebling  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  violinist, 
a  great  lover  of  automobiling,  of  books  and  of  paintings.  He- 
was  the  owner  of  the  greatest  private  collection  of  orchids  in 
the  world  and  made  an  amazing  success  of  hybridizing.  His 
health  was  much  impaired  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son  in  the 
Titamc  disaster,  but  he  was  stricken  only  last  August  with  the 
disease  which  carried  him  off.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  that  month 
that  he  took  to  his  bed.  from  which  he  seldom  arose  afterward. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Lotus  Oub- 
of  Trenton. 

He  is  survived  by  two  brothers.  Colonel  Washington  A. 
Roebling.  of  Trenton,  and  Edmund  Roebling,  of  New  York,  and! 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Josephine  Jarvis  of  New  York, 


Ch.arles    G,    Roebling. 
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SALES  MANAGER  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Robert  N.  Pierson,  for  eight  years  a  highly  valued  member 
of  the  sales  force  of  the  Voorhees  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
sales  manager  of  their  New  York  City 
branch,  died  from  pneumonia  at  his 
home,  960  East  14th  street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  on  Sunday,  October  20,  1918, 
at  the  age  of  30. 

CASHIER  OF  THE  HOOD  RUKBER  CO. 

Arthur  Mack,  cashier  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
died  October  3,  1918,  from  pneumonia, 
following  an  attack  of  influenza.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  company 
in  July,  1912,  as  a  clerk,  and  was  elected  cashier  four  years 
later.     He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  a  tbree-nionths-old  son. 

THE  WILL  OF  FRANK  CAZENOVE  JONES  FILED  FOR  PROBATE. 
The  estate  of  Frank  Cazenove  Jones  is  valued  at  $20,000  in 
personal  property.  Anna  M.  Jones,  the  widow,  receives  $25,000 
from  life  insurance,  besides  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  and  household 
eflfects.  Each  of  the  two  daughters  receives  $12,500  from  life 
insurance.  To  the  son  are  left  thirty  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Okonite  Rubber  Co.  and  twenty  shares  in  the  Manhattan  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.  The  residuary  estate  is  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  family. 


RoBT.  N.  Pierson. 


INTERESTING   LETTERS   FROM   OUR   READERS. 

CONGRATULATIONS    FROM   A    RUBBER    MANUFACTURER. 

DE.\R  SIR — Having  just  carefully  read  and  then  re-read  your 
leading  editorial  in  this  month's  (October)  World  under 
the  title,  "American  Rubber  Trade  Attacked,"  I  desire  heartily 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  same.  It  is  courageous,  yet  polite 
and  diplomatic.  It  states  the  facts.  It  touches  the  spot.  It 
places  the  blame  that  such  a  charge  should  be  made  on  the 
source  from  whence  it  no  doubt  came.  Again  congratulations. 
Sincerely, 

Jessf.  E.  L.\  Dow. 
.Mansfield,  Ohio. 

CRUDE  RUBBER    MAN   APPROVES    EDITORIAL. 
To  THK  Editor  of  Thf.  India   Rubber  \\'ori,I): 

DE.\R  SIR  :— I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  able  and 
truthful  contradiction,  under  the  title,  "American  Rubber 
Trade  .\ttacked,"  of  the  misleading  statements  contained  in  some 
of  the  recent  London  publications. 

-\s  one  who  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  crube  rub- 
ber business  since  long  before  plantation-grown  rubber  was  an 
established  fact,  and  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  planting  from 
a  merchant's  viewpoint,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
concise  presentation  of  the  real  facts. 

When  the  British  Government  was  seeking  a  plan  through 
which  it  could  supply  British-controlled  rubber  to  America,  and 
be  sure  that  it  did  not  reach  the  enemy,  one  of  its  own  subjects 
made  the  suggestion  which  was  finally  adopted.  He  knew  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  America  and  advised  that  they 
be  put  on  honor. 

The  plan  was  put  into  force  and  met  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  whole  trade,  and  it  was  religiously  lived  up  to  by  both 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  although  it  entailed  large  ex- 
pense and  put  them  to  great  inconvenience. 

Your  able  reply  to  the  fabrications  of  London  writers  who 
have  taken  their  text  from  disgruntled  speculators,  should  prove 
to  the  Britishers  the  true  position  of  the  American  rubber  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer. 

The  future  of  prices,  and  the  future  of  the  growing  industry 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  are 
Londoners,  and  America  is  powerless,  but  she  is  willing  to  help 
out  to  the  best  of  her  full  ability  and  resources :  she  does  not 
want  to  see  the  growers  do  an  unprofitable  business ;  she  recog- 
nizes their  foresight  in  the  beginning,  and  their  industry  in  bring- 
ing the  industry  to  its  present  state  of  perfection ;  she  is  willing 


and  anxious  to  support  it,  and  casts  no  covetous  eyes  towards  the 
profits  that  are  due  to  the  people  who  made  it  a  success. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  W.   Stedman. 
New  \  ork  City. 

SIZES  OF  SOLDIERS'   ARCTICS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World: 
r\EAR  SIR:— Recently  in  an  interesting  article  in  one  of  our 
*-^  daily  papers,  the  statement  was  made  tliat  the  French  cobblers, 
who  had  contracted  to  repair  our  soldiers'  shoes,  had  refused  to 
keep  their  agreement.  They  claimed  that  the  American  fighter's 
foot  gear  was  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  average  French- 
man, that  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  work  at  the  price  which  they, 
m  Ignorance  of  that  fact,  had  agreed  upon.  So  they  applied  for 
an  increase  and  it  was  granted, 

No  one  is  really  proud  of  large  pedal  extremities  and  most  of  us 
generally  feel  the  other  way  about  it.  But  Uncle  Sam  must  ad- 
mit the  fact  this  time.  A  trip  through  a  modern  rubber  shoe 
factory  will  convince  even  the  most  skeptical;  as  we  see  the 
tour-buckle  arctic  for  which  Uncle  Sam  has  contracted  to  keep 
his  boys'  feet  both  warm  and  dry.  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  larger  sizes  predominate. 

As  we  follow  the  shoe  from  the  laster's  bench  to  the  final 
process,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  ticket  which  gives  the  schedule 
of  the  day's  work. 

The  eights,  nines  and  tens  have  the  lead  and  are  about  equal  in 
number.  Closely  following  come  the  elevens,  after  which  there 
IS  a  decided  drop  back  to  the  sevens  which  lead  the  twelves  by  a 
small  margin.  Then,  strange  but  true,  we  find  the  thirteens,  of 
course  in  a  much  smaller  proportion,  but  still  numerous  enough 
to  outrank  a  few  small-size  sixes  which  make  a  poor  finish  upon 
the  ticket.  Possibly  some  fourteens  and  fifteens  are  turned  out 
but  they  are  not  visible  today. 

They  say  that  figures  do  not  lie.  so  even  if  a  man  does  wear  a 
size  larger  overshoe  than  his  ordinary  shoe,  the  big  sizes  are  still 

But  wc  know  that  the  boys  over  there  are  our  biggest  and  best 
so  it  they  are  blessed  with  good  understanding,  we  have  all  the 
more  reason  to  feel  proud  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Albert  W.  B.'^rnes. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD. 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management. 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Ind 
monthly  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1 
St.me  of   New   York,      )  '    , 

County   of   New    York. /^s.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E,  M.  Hoag,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to   law,   deposes  and   says   that   she  is   the   business  manager   of  The   India 


World,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  her  knowledg.. 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 
and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 


R'egulati 


r.i;r^ 


nted 


editor,  and  business  n 
Publisher.   The    Indi 
New  York  City 


Publi! 


og  Co..   25   West   Forty-fifth 


3f  stock.) 


Editor,  Henry  C,   Pearson,  83   Agawam   Road.  Waban,   Massachusetts. 
Managing  Editor,   Henry   C.   Pearson,  83   Agawam    Road,   Waban,   Massa- 

Business  Manager,  E.  M.  Hoag,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or.  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amo: 

Henry  C.   Pearson,  83  Agawam  Road,  Waban,  Massachusetts 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  case  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  iti  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing. IS  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securiti'es  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by   him. 

E.   M.  Hoag,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me   this  2Sth   day  of  September,    1918. 

[SEAL]  FreDK.     SpBENGER, 

Notary  Public.  Westchester  County. 
Certificate  filed   in    New   York   County. 
New  York  County  Clerk  No.   186.     Register's  No.    10188. 

My  commission   expires  March   30.    1920. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

.•\corn   Insulated  Wire  Co.,   Inc.,   September  25    (New   York), 

$300,000.     F.    Prosser,    Bayonne,    New   Jersey;    W.    R.    Prosser, 

250  Lincoln  Road,  W.  George,  102  Dean  street— both  of  Brooklyn, 

New  York.    To  manufacture  insulated  wire,  etc. 

American  Rubber  Co.  of  Chicago,  October  4  (Delaware), 
$1,000,000.  F.  R.  Hansen,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  J.  V. 
Pimm,  S.  C.  Seymour— both  of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office  with  the  Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Ford  Building, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  and 
gutta  percha,  etc. 

.Audubon  Steam  Vulcanizing  Co.,  Inc.,  October  16  (New  York), 
$1,000.  A.  Geiger,  E.  R.  Geiger— both  of  2600  University  avenue, 
Bronx;  M.  Brandt,  300  Haven  avenue— all  of  New  York  City. 
To  repair  tires. 

Brown  Everready  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  September  24  (Delaware), 
3,000  shares  capital  stock  without  nominal  or  par  value.  N.  C. 
Adossides,  C.  B.  Reid,  J.  F.  Cleveland— all  of  42  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  and  sell  automobile  tires. 

Burns  &  Sears  Rubber  Co.,  May  15  (Illinois),  $20,000.  J.  F. 
Burns,  A.  R.  Sears  and  R.  J.  Carnahan.  Principal  office,  Free- 
port,  Illinois.  To  make,  purchase  and  sell  automobile  tires  and 
tubes,  etc. 

Carlisle  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  September  25  (New  York),  $60,000. 
W.  S.  Sawyer,  60  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn ;  A.  S.  Mortimer,  370 
Manhattan  avenue,  New  York  City;  L.  L.  Scaserra,  136  Moun- 
tainview  avenue,  Staten  Island— all  in  New  York.    To  sell  tires. 

Chicago  Rubber  Corp.,  October  7  (Illinois),  $1,000.  M.  Reins- 
berg,  C.  P.  Schwartz  and  U.  S.  Schwartz.  Principal  office,  308 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  To  manufacture,  re- 
pair, buy,  and  sell,  at  both  wholesale  and  retail,  automobile  tires, 
supplies,  accessories,  etc. 

Hudson  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  October  7  (New  York),  $15,000.  E. 
O'Beirne,  2425  8th  avenue,  M.  Bohan,  300  West  130th  street,  J. 
O'Connor,  111  West  90th  street— all  of  New  York  City,  Principal 
office,  144th  street  and  Lenox  avenue.  New  York  Cily.  To  manu- 
facture tires,  etc. 

Independent  Rubber  Works,  Inc.,  September  28  (New  York), 
$10,000.  S.  and  C.  Gordon,  both  1021,  and  H.  L.  Bishop,  91S^ 
all  on  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork.  To  do  a  general 
auto  supply  business. 

K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Ltd.,  August  22  (incor- 
porated under  the  provisions  of  the  "Ontario  Companies  Act," 
Canada),  $1,000,000.  W.  H.  Cook,  J.  D.  Murray  and  G.  W. 
Homme.  Principal  office,  527  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada.     To  manufacture  rubber  sundries. 

Nu-Life  Tire  Corp.,  October  5  (New  York),  $1,500.  I.  Prus- 
sack,  1817  Pitkin  avenue,  G.  Portnoy,  535  Stone  avenue,  L. 
Orlinger,  1578  Eastern  Parkway— all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
To  manufacture  tires. 

Peerless  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  October  22  (New  York),  $1,000.  C. 
and  K.  Pfluger  and  M.  Guion— all  of  1222  avenue  C,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.     To  deal  in  tires,  etc. 

Sweet  &  Cottrell,  Inc.,  August  26  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  E.  F. 
Sweet.  West  Grove ;  R.  H.  Cottrell,  T.  C.  Cottrell,  both  of  Allen- 
hurst— all  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  550  Broad  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  F.  E.  Sweet  is  agent  in  charge.  To  manu- 
facture, buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  generally  deal  in  tires  for 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

Tire  Brokerage  Corp.,  September  30  (New  Y'ork),  $1,000.  S. 
A.  Paul  of  2650,  J.  L.  Diamond  and  D.  D.  Deutsch,  both  of  1789 
—all  on  Broadway,  New  York  City.  To  deal  in  tires  and  rub- 
ber goods. 

Tire  Mileage  Renewer  Corp.,  October  17  (New  York),  $10,000. 
K.  G.  Brett,  17S  Jay  street,  Albany,  New  York;  B.  B.  Glidden, 
E.  H.  Glidden,  both  of  Leonia,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office, 
Buffalo,  New  York.    To  deal  in  automobile  supplies. 


Washington  Vulcanizing  Co.,  The,  July  30  (Indiana),  $10,000. 
E.  K.  and  M.  B.  Sudduth,  F.  B.  Cox,  C.  C.  Martin  and  C.  E. 
Patton— all  of  Washington,  Indiana.  Principal  office,  Washing- 
ton, Indiana.    To  buy  and  sell  motor  vehicles,  trucks,  and  trailers. 

Yankee  Leather  Tire  Co.,  September  30  (Delaware),  $95,000. 
C.  L.  Rimlinger,  M.  M.  Clancy,  F.  A.  Armstrong— all  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  Principal  office  is  with  the  Corporation 
Trust  Company  of  .-America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  treads  for  automobile 
tires,  etc. 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES. 

rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shoisnng  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  comnmnicate  with  him. 

(665.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  nipple  recoinmended  by  Dr.  Brophy  of  Chicago  for  split- 
palate  nursing. 

(666.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  address  of  manufacturers  of 
small  rubber  rings. 

(667.)  A  dealer  has  inquired  for  lists  of  manufacturers  of 
perforated  rubber  mats  and  rubber  bands. 

(668.)  A  correspondent  requests  prices  for  tire  rebuilding  ma- 
chinery and  appliances. 

(669.)  A  reader  wishes  the  addresses  of  makers  of  repair 
stocks  containing  reclaimed  rubber,  properly  compounded  for  use 
in  retreading  tires. 

(670.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  "Ruberine." 

(671.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  as  to"  where  rubber  sub- 
stitute can  be  purchased. 

(672.)  Request  is  made  for  the  address  of  somebody  who 
can  supply  wood  flour  such  as  used  by  rubber  manufacturers. 

(673.)     A  reader  asks  where  he  can  obtain  latex  strainers. 

(674.)  A  manufacturer  wishes  to  obtain  metallic  hose  for 
covering  with  rubber  and  cotton. 

TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES  FROM   CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  co-operative  offices.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(27,538.)  A  firm  in  Italy  wishes  an  agency  for  waterproof 
coverings. 

(27,562.)  A  chemical  company  in  England  wishes  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  carbon  black,  lithopone,  and  other  chemi- 
cals used  by  tlie  rubber  trade. 

(27,566.)  An  agency  is  desired,  on  a  commission  basis,  by  a 
man  in  France  for  the  sale  of  waterproofed  linen,  rubber-lined 
cloth  for  clothing,  and  otlier  waterproofed  cloth.  Correspondence 
should  be  in  French. 

(27,572.)  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  represent  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  of  automobile  accessories.  Correspond- 
ence should  be  in   Spanish  or  French. 

(27,577.)  A  business  man  in  Argentina  wishes  to  represent 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  tires.  Correspond- 
ence may  be  in  English. 

(27,583.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  company  in  Chile  for 
the  sale  of  American  automobile  accessories.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(27,592.)  A  company  in  Australia  desires  an  agency  for  rubber 
goods. 

(27,593.)  A  retail  man  in  France  desires  an  agency  for  rub- 
ber and  rubber  goods.     Correspondence  should  be  in  French. 
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News  of  the  American   Rubber  Industry. 


EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  HODGMAN  RUBBER  CO. 

THE  effect  of  influenza  on  tlie  rubber  mills  might  have  been 
more  serious  had  not  the  manufacturers  promptly  adopted 
the    most    efficient    methods     in    combating    the     disease. 
Regardless    of   convenience    or   expense    tliey    have    safeguarded 
the  health  of  their  employes  and  in  many  instances  joined  hands 
with    each   other   in   this   laudable   vi'ork. 

The  value  of  community  of  interest  was  admirably  demon- 
strated last  month  at  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  where  the  influenza 
was  making  considerable  inroads  among  the  employes  of  the 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  Realizing  the  danger,  George  B.  Hodgman 
telephoned  Frederic  C.  Hood,  whose  company  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  had  just  experienced  a  struggle  with  the  disease, 
asking  if  doctors  and  nurses  could  be  secured  from  that  section, 
as  none  were  available  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Prompt 
and  generous  was  the  answer  from  Mr.  Hood  who  immediately 
sent  to  Tuckahoe  one  of  the  physicians  and  two  nurses  from  the 
Hood  Rubber  Company's  staff,  who  were  later  followed  by 
others.  Suitable  hospital  quarters  could  not  be  found  in  town, 
but  fortunately  the  modern  office  building  of  the  Hodgman  Rub- 


ber Co.  offered  ideal  accommodations.  Forthwith,  the  second 
story  of  the  west  wing  was  vacated  by  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany and  quickly  transformed  into  a  modern  sanitary  hospital. 
The  kitchen  and  the  employes'  restaurant  in  the  same  building 
were  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital  staff  and  the 
nearby  home  of  F.  A.  Hodgman  was  opened  for  their 
accommodation.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  beds  could 
not  be  obtained  in  New  York,  an  order  was  sent  to  Boston 
and  25  additional  cots  were  promptly  delivered  by  motor  truck. 
Thus  Emergency  Hospital  No.  2,  as  it  is  known,  was  created  by 
the  common  interest  of  two  well-known  rubber  companies  and 
the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mill  workers  and  the  citizens  of  Tuckahoe  and  nearby  villages. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY,   NEW  YORK   SECTION. 

The  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
held  a  meeting  on  October  25,  at  Rumford  Hall,  50  East  41st 
street.  New  York  City.  The  program  consisted  of  an  address 
by  Major  H.  "W.  Dudley,  British-American  Anti  Gas  Service, 
entitled,  "Gas  Warfare  Both  Offensive  and  Defensive."  The 
illustrations  were  official  English  war  pictures.  The  usual  infor- 
mal dinner  was  held  at  the  Chemists'  Club  before  the  meeting. 


SENTENCES    IN   RAINCOAT    FRAUD    CASES. 

The  investigations  in  the  cases  of  the  raincoat  makers  in  New 
York  City  charged  with  various  unpatriotic  and  criminal  prac- 
tices, have  resulted  to  date  in  the  pronouncement  of  two  sen- 
tences. Felix  Gouled,  the  army  contractor  accused  of  conspiracy 
with  Captain  Aubrey  W.  Vaughan  to  defraud  the  Government, 
was  convicted  of  this  charge  in  the  Federal  District  Court  during 
the  week  of  October  14  and  sentenced  on  October  22  by  Judge 
E.  E.  Cushman  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  serve  seven  years 
in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary.  His  counsel  asked  that  he  be  re- 
leased on  bail  pending  an  appeal,  and  this  was  agreed  upon, 
the  amount  being  fixed  at  $25,000,  which  Gouled  furnished. 
Gouled  is  facing  trial  under  a  further  charge  of  sabotage,  and 
if  convicted  may  be  sent  to  prison   for  an  additional  25  years. 

Captain  Vaughan  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison,  upon 
pleading  guilty  to  a  part  in  the  conspiracy.  Clemency  for  him 
will  have  to  come  from  the  President,  the  judge  stated,  as  he 
was   sentenced  while  wearing  his   full  uniform. 

The  case  of  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.  was  also  begun  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  in  Brooklyn,  and  nineteen  others  are  to  follow. 

David  L.  Podell,  the  lawyer  employed  by  some  of  the  com- 
panies to  draw  up  their  agreements,  was  exonerated  from  any 
complicity  and  received  a  certificate  from  the  judge  and  jury  to. 
that  effect  after  a  six  days'  trial. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  regular 
quarterly  dividends  of  $1  a  share  on  common  stock,  payable 
February  15,  1919,  to  stock  of  record  February  5,  and  of  $1.75 
a  share  on  preferred  stock,  payable  January  2,  1919,  to  stock 
of  record  December  20,  1918. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
clared its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  payable  November  1  to  stock  of 
record  October  19,   1918. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  dollar  ($1)  a  share  on  its  common 
stock,  payable  November  1  to  stock  of  record  October  15,  1918. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  a  stock  dividend 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  payable  Deceiuber  1  to  stock  of  record  No- 
vember  11,   1918. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  quar- 
terly dividends  of  two  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  respectively, 
on  its  first  and  second  preferred  stock,  payable  October  31  to 
stock  of  record  October  15,  1918. 

The  Westinghouse  &  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividends  of 
one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  its  common  and  preferred 
stock,  the  former  payable  October  31  and  the  latter  October  15, 
to  stock  of  record  October  4,  1918. 

THE  PETLEY  RUBBER  COMPANY'S  FINANCIAL  PLAN. 
Lynn  S.  Pease,  acting  general  manager  of  the  Petley  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reports  that  a  committee 
consisting  of  Andrew  Bause,  chairman.  Otto  J.  Koch,  Frank  J. 
Edwards,  E.  F.  Hase  and  J.  J.  Hosch,  has  been  formed  to  work 
out  a  plan  so  that  creditors  may  be  paid  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar.  They  claim  that  the  total  assets  of  the  company  are 
about  equal  to  the  total  liabilities,  and  that  the  present  productioni 
is  almost  entirely  for  the  Government,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  company  plans  to  issue  notes  to  its  creditors  payable  in  6.  12, 
18  and  24  months,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  accounts; 
of  less  than  $100  to  be  paid  within  90  days. 
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GEORGE  E.  HALL. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
■*»•  Co.,  held  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  October  7.  1918, 
George  E.  Hall,  for- 
merly vice  -  president 
and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  was 
tmanimously  elected 
president  and  general 
manager,  'succeeding 
Henry  B.  Sprague, 
treasurer,  who  served 
as  president  during  a 
portion  of  the  year 
pending  the  annual 
election.  Mr.  Sprague 
continues  as  treasurer 
and  assumes  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been 
associated  witli  the 
company  eleven  years, 
having  previously 
been  identified  with 
the  paper  manu- 
facturing industry. 
Coming  to  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  in  1907  as  general  manager,  although  unacquaint' 


Gkorce  E.  H.\m 


with 


the  rubber  industry,  he  quickly  mastered  the  details  and  ha 
practically  rebuilt  the  plant,  and  increased  the  annual  busin<>- 
froni  $2,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Hall's  election  to  the  presidency  comes  as  a  fitting  tribiii 
to  the  irrepressible  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  h.i 
led  his  organization  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  business  which  m,i 
easily   rank   as   one   of   New  England's   leading   industries. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 
Seneca  G.  Lewis  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  gener. 


Rubber   Co.,  Jeannette,   Penns\  1 
e-president  with  Major  C.  M.  1  >u 


manager  of  the  Pennsylvar 
vania,  sharing  tlie  oflSce  of 
Puy,  now  in  France. 

H.  L.  Parmenter  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicag-. 
branch  of  the  General  Asliestos  &  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  four 
years  and  was  previously  identified  with  the  manufacturing  of 
packing  in  the  East. 

Robert  A.  Suffern  has  been  appointed  manager  of  che  textile 
department  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  importers  of  crude  rubber 
and  other  products,  90  Wall  street.  New  York  City.  The  textile 
department  will  handle  cotton  goods  for  foreign  export. 

George  H.  Carnahan,  president  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.,  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  a  di- 
rector of  The  Bayer  Co.,  Inc.,  117  Hudson  street,  the  same  city, 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  who  now  controls  the  latter 
organization. 

WiUiam  Pfeiffer,  president  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  F.  H^ 
Adams,  ex-treasurer  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  C.  I. 
Bruner,  president  of  the  First-Second  National  Bank,  all  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Captain  Ernest  E.  Buckleton,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Litherlands,  Liverpool,  England,  have 
recently  returned  from  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip  north  of 
Quebec. 

J.  H.  Fenton,  who  was  some  time  ago  appointed  industrial 
division  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsbu"q;h,  Pennsylvania,  in  Los   .\nge1es,  California, 


is  rcsiJonsiblo  for  the  activities  of  the  industrial  salesmen  for 
the  district  comprising  Southern  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  western  Texas. 

W.  H.  Hildreth,  managing  director,  Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited, London,  England,  arrived  in  New  York  City  last  month 
on  a  business  trip. 

A.  Powell  succeeds  H.  von  Briesen,  resigned,  as  purchasing 
agent  for  The  Savage  Tire  Corp.,  San  Diego,  California. 

J.  N.  Dine,  for  five  years  manager  of  the  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
branch  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  assistant  managership  of  the  Chicago 
branch.     He  is  succeeded  in  Omaha  by  C.  A.  Cramer. 

(ieorge  H.  Brush  has  been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

Julius  Oppenheim  is  now  manager  of  The  Loewenthal  Co.,  rub- 
ber scrap  dealer,  23  Heyward  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding Paul  H.  Loewenthal  who  has  enlisted  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

J.  E.  Allen,  formerly  a  salesman  for  the  Braender  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  operating  out  of  Chicago, 
has  been  made  sales  manager  with  headquarters  at  Rutherford. 

George  W.  Gibbs,  formerly  advertising  manager,  is  now  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  Tuckahoe,  New 
York.  F.  H.  Whitney,  who  had  held  this  position  for  fifteen 
rears,  has  retired  to  his  farm  in  Florida. 


IRVING   B.   FERGUSON. 

IK\  ING  B.  FERGUSON,  whose  name  has  become  familiar  to 
^     the  American  rubber  industry  through  his  work  in  connection 
witli  the  Government's  statistical  requirements,  is  a  certified  pub- 
lic  accountant  of   note. 


Ferguson. 


His   name   and   address   will  be 

^^^   ^"""^^  fi'und   on    all   questionnaires   sent 

^^  ^\  nut    to    the    rubber    trade   by   the 

^■L  \  W  ar    Trade   Board,    as    the   Gov- 

^^^^^^  ^»»     W  criinient's      accredited      agent     in 

I^BP^  ^^     ^  cliarye  of  the  compilation  of  these 

^H|^     &  _  statistics.      He    has    recently    re- 

^^■fc^^^^^  ciivfil  a  commission  by  virtue  of 

^^H|fc^  which    he    has    taken    over    some 

^^B^^^  ini|>i)rtant  auditing  departments  of 

^1     ^^^^  t,  tlic  War  Trade  Board. 

^^^k^R|^i^|^k^  Mr.    Ferguson    is    a    native    of 

^^^^KflpESH^^^^^^    X' w   York  City  and  received  his 

^^^^^Pr'i  ^'^n^^^^H  schooling  in  Paris,  Switzer- 

^^^^^^  ^^^^^1     laud  Italy.      His 

^ ^^^^^SJ   however,    was    completed    in    this 

country,  he  having  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1893. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  and  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  His 
home  is  in  Pelham,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Pelham  Country  Club  and  the  Wykagyl  Country 
Cltib  he  tiij..ys   tennis  aii.l  l;o1i. 

AMERICAN  COTTON  FABRIC  FOR  AIRPLANES. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  linen  was  considered  the  only 
material  satisfactory  for  covering  airplane  wings,  but  after  the 
imported  stock  now  on  hand  is  exhausted,  only  cotton  fabric 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  on  American  airplanes.  Two  fabrics 
were  adopted,  the  specifications  calling  for  a  strength  of  not  less 
than  80  pounds  per  inch,  in  both  warp  and  filling.  The  first 
contracts  were  placed  by  the  Government  in  September,  1917. 
In  October  and  November,  1,480,000  yards  were  ordered.  In 
January,  1918.  the  production  was  173,000  yards.  It  is  now 
1,200.000  yards  monthly.  Contracts  have  now  been  let  for 
11.513.084  yards  of  fabric,  made  of  long-staple  cotton. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 
John    Royle   &   Sons,    Paterson,    New    Jerse\,    have    purchased 
the   name,   good-will,   tools,   patterns,   etc.,   of   the   Clark   tubing 
machine  from  the  estate  of  Edred  W.  Clark,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  elected  the  following  directors  at  the  annual  meeting  of  its 
stockholders :  L.  Walter  Lissberger,  Joel  Jacobs,  Sydney  Bern- 
heim,  Nathan  J.  Miller,  and  Harry  H.  Jacobson.  The  capital 
of  the  concern  has  been  increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  completing  a  two- 
story  factory  addition  of  tile  and  concrete  construction,  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  making  tires.  Modern  machinery  and  equipment 
are  being  installed. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  importers  of  crude  rubber  and  other  prod- 
ucts, have  removed  from  6  Hanover  street  to  90-96  Wall  street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Continental  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  748  St.  Charles  street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  factory  as 
soon  as  permission  can  be  obtained  from  the  Government.  It 
will  manufacture  Continental  tires.  George  A.  Wood  is  presi- 
dent. 

Charles  B.  Chrystal,  importer  of  minerals,  clays,  and  colors, 
11  Cliflf  street.  New  York  City,  has  purchased  a  two-story  ware- 
house at  Bishop  and  Canal  streets,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
to  which  he  will  remove  as  soon  as  alterations  are  completed. 
The  new  location  will  give  better  facilities  for  handling  increas- 
ing business. 

The  Schaefer  Rubber  Co.,  16  East  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  The 
concern  maintains  a  store  at  IS  East  Grand  River  street,  Detroit, 
also,  and  the  increased  capitalization  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  its  growing  trade. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The  Oriental  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  1166  Bedford  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000 
to  $25,000. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  is  working  on 
a  government  gas  mask  contract  on  which  more  than  100  women 
are  employed.  In  other  departments  women  are  being  trained 
to  take  the  places  of  men  wherever  possible. 

The  Paralite  Co.  has  removed  from  609  to  416-417  Swetland 
Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

S.  A.  E.  ADOPTS  MOTORCYCLE  TIRE  SPECIFICATIONS 

The   Tire  and   Rim  Division  of  the   S.A.E.,  at  the  Cleveland 

meeting,   July   12,    1918,   adopted   the    following   motorcycle   tire 

capacities   and   inflation   pressures,   these   now  being  adopted   by 

the  society  also : 

Corresponding 
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FORMER  BOSTON  TIRE  MAN  RETURNS  TO  THE  HUB. 
Thomas  R.  Burton  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  during  the  term  of  the 
leave  of  absence  granted  E.  P.  Kidder,  who  is  temporarily  with 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corp.  Mr.  Burton  has  been  in  the  tire 
business  since  1900  when  he  became  salesman  in  Boston  for 
Morgan  &  Wright.  From  1908  until  1911  he  was  manager  of  the 
Boston  branch,  then  branch  manager  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  eastern  district  manager  for  the  United  States  Tire 
Co.,  which  absorbed  the  Morgan  &  Wright  company.  For  the 
last    four    years    he   has    been    located    at    Atlanta,    Georgia,    as 


branch  manager  in  charge  of  the  business  m  the  South.  His 
return  to  Boston  brings  him  back  among  old  friends,  with  whom 
he  is  most  popular. 


CANADIAN    NOTES.  < 

HP  HE  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
•••  Ontario,  was  one  of  the  prominent  exhibitors  at  the  annual 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  recently  held  in  that  city.  This 
concern  manufactures  tires  and  inner  tubes,  rubber  heels  and 
soles,  mechanical  belting  and  packing,  hose,  etc.  Its  various 
products  were  extensively  displayed  in  four  different  booths 
and  attracted  merited  attention  at  the  exhibition. 

Scheuer,  Normandin  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  are  handling  in 
Canada  the  "Leisure"  line  of  rubber  footwear  manufactifred  by 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

The  ■  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  has  re- 
moved its  offices  from  146  Wellington  street  West  to  144  Front 
street  West,  where  it  will  occupy  all  of  the  ground  floor,  compris- 
ing 12,500  square  feet  of  space. 

Victor  G.  van  der  Linde,  until  recently  development  manager 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  has  resigned 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  factory  of  the  van  der  Linde 
Rubber  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  This  change  has  made  necessary 
the  further  resignation  from  the  vice-chairmanship  of  the  Air- 
craft Committee  of  Tlie  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

C.  H.  Cooper,  sales  manager  of  the  Lynn  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  demon- 
strating the  company's  foot  comfort  devices  in  Toronto  recently, 
at  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.  store. 

Richard  Hamer,  with  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada,  holds  a  research  scholarship  under  the  Indus- 
trial and  Scientific  Research  Council,  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  The  subject  of  his  research  was  "Aging  and 
Decay  of  Rubber."  The  first  report  has  just  been  completed 
and  deals  specifically  with  "The  Direct  Examination  of  Colloidal 
Rubber   Solutions  by  the  Aid  of  the  Ultramicroscope." 

Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  held  a  meeting  in  October  at 
Toronto,  to  consider  the  conservation  of  rubber  by  eliminating 
certain  styles  of  rubber  footwear.  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  for  several  seasons  been  doing  away  with  some  of  their 
former  models,  and  this  and  the  fact  that  not  as  many  styles 
are  made  in  Canada  as  in  the  States  will  lessen  numerically  the 
number  of  styles  to  be  eliminated,  as  compared  with  the  large 
number  recently  listed  for  elimination  in  the  States.  This  action 
is  an  independent  one  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
merits  particular  commendation  for  that  reason.  Tlie  changes 
are  to  be  listed  and  the  final  form  submitted  to  the  manufac- 
turers first  and  subsequently  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board 
for  approval. 

At  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the  Canadian  Government  on 
October  22,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  plans  for  raising 
the  Second  Victory  Loan,  the  Fifth  War  Loan,  in  spite  of  the 
prevalence  of  influenza,  it  being  remarked  that  the  United  States 
had  set  a  splendid  example  in  oversubscribing  her  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  of  $6,000,000,000  in  spite  of  the  great  handicap  suffered 
from  influenza  while  the  drive  was  in  progress  in  the  States. 

The  campaign  for  Canada's  Second  Victory  Loan  accordingly 
began  October  28,  the  amount  to  be  raised  having  been  set  at 
$500,000,000.  Premier  Borden  bought  the  first  bond  but  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  the  first  subscriber  by  letter. 

One  of  the  posters  being  used  shows  the  heads  of  the  rulers  of 
the  four  enemy  nations  above  the  words :  "4  reasons  for  Buying 
Victory  Bonds."  Another  reproduces  the  now  famous  picture  of 
three  French  women  dragging  a  plow;  above  it  are  the  wor<ls, 
"They  Serve  France."  Beneath  is  the  question :  "How  can  I  serve 
Canada?"  followed  by  the  convincing  answer,  "Buy  Victory 
Bonds." 
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JUDICIAL   DECISIONS. 

PANTHER  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  v.  I.  T.  S.  Co., 
Circuit  Court   of  Appeals,   Sixth   Circuit,   March    IS,    1918. 

The  Ferguson  patent  No.  638,228,  for  a  rubber-heel  attach- 
ment for  boots  and  shoes,  is  construed  as  having  a  raised  marginal 
portion  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tip,  leaving  a  substantial  de- 
pression in  the  center.  This,  it  was  declared,  was  not  infringed 
by  a  heel  having  shallow  scorings  or  channels  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield.     (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  250,  page  253.) 

Feathf.redge  Rubber  Co.,  v.  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  et  al. — 
District  Court,  N.  D.  Ohio,  E.  D.,  Tune  26,  1918. 

The  Willis  &  Felix  patent  No.  1,045,234,  for  a  process  for 
makiag  rubber  sponges  was  held  invalid  because  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  disclosures  to  enable  one  skilled  in  the  art  to 
manufacture   sponges   with  commercial  success. 

The  only  step  that  discloses  invention  is  that  of  curing  under 
steam  pressure  in  order  to  preserve  intact  the  walls  of  the  cells 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  blowing  material  until  they 
can  be  mechanically  ruptured. 

A  like  process  was  used  by  the  Goodrich  people  in  1903.  They 
later  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  the  article  because  of  the 
excessive  waste. 

Willis  &  Felix  did  not  disclose  a  workable  compound  or  blow- 
ing and  moderating  material  and  with  the  ordinary  compounds 
the  process  was  not  workable.  The  patent  was  therefore  held 
invalid.      (Federal   Reporter,   Volume  250,   page  255.) 

B-^RRETT  et  al.  V  Sheaffer. — Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh 
■Circuit,  January  2,  1918. 

The  SheafTer  patent  No.  1,118.240,  for  improvements  in  attach- 
ment for  self-filling  fountain  pens,  consisting  of  a  spring  arrange- 
ment to  hold  the  presser  bar  firmly,  independent  of  the  compes- 
sible  reservoir  in  connection  with  a  lever-filling  device,  held  valid 
and  infringed  as  to  claims  1  and  2. 

Barrett  contracted  to  make  10,000  holders  for  the  Kraker  Pen 
Co.  He  delivered  some  of  these,  understanding  that  they  would 
be  made  into  an  infringing  article.  It  was  therefore  found  that 
he  was  guilty  of  contributary  infringement.  Interference  pro- 
ceedings are  now  pending  in  the  Patent  Office.  No  infringement 
was  found  in  claims  3.  4,  5,  7,  and  11.  (Federal  Reporter, 
Volume  251.     Page   74.) 

CUSTOMS  APPRAISER'S  DECISIONS. 

Tennis  Balls.— The  duty  on  tennis  balls,  imported  by  A.  L. 
Tuska  Son  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  reduced  in  a  decision  rendered 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  When  entered  here,  the 
customs  collector  levied  duty  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  provision  for  toys  in  paragraph  342  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1913.  The  profestants  contended  for  duty  at  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  266  as  manufactures  in  chief  value 
of  cotton;  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  368  as 
manufactures  of  grass,  straw  or  weeds,  or  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  368  as  manufactures  of  india  rubber 
or  gutta-percha,  not  specially  provided  for. 

It  was  shown  by  the  testimony  that  the  merchandise  is  not  a 
toy  and  analysis  proved  that  cotton  was  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  therein.  Accordingly,  it  was  held  dutiable  at 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  266. 

Elastic  Braids.— The  collector's  assessment  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain elastic  braids  is  upheld  in  a  decision  overruling  a  protest 
of  Calhoun,  Robbins  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  The  appraiser 
reported  that  the  goods  in  question  consisted  of  "elastic  braids 
composed  of  cotton  and  india  rubber  threads  and  of  silk  and 
india  rubber  threads."  Duty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  358  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1913.  The  importers  claimed,  that  the  braids  were  properly 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
316,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provision 


in  paragra|)li  202  of  said  act  for  "fabrics  with  fast  edges,  not 
exceeding  twelve  inches  in  width,  all  of  the  foregoing  made  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  or  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber,  and  not  em- 
broidered by  hand  or  machinery."  The  protest  was  overruled  in 
view  of  the  record. 


REAPPRAISEMENTS. 

Reappraiscnients  of  merchandise  recently  made  by  the  Board 
of  General  .'\ppraisers  follow: 

SiAK. — From  the  United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co.,  Singapore, 
e-xported  May  18,  1917,  entered  at  New  York,  August  10,  1917. 
File  No.  92220.  Entry  No.  206163-2.  McClelland,  G.  A.:  Siak 
reboil,  entered  at  $23;  reappraised  at  $25.25  per  picul.  Add  pack- 
ing. 

Jelutonc. — From  Xed.  Ind.  Boschproductcn  Maalschappij, 
Banjermassin,  Borneo,  exported  Nov.  25,  1917;  entered  at  New 
York  March  3,  1917.  File  No.  90290.  Entry  No.  127447-2.  Mc- 
Clelland, G.  A.  Jelutong  (ordinary)  ;  invoiced  at  8.70  florins 
per  picul.  Gutta  Hangkang;  invoiced  at  23  florins  per  picul. 
Gutta  Katiau ;  invoiced  at  16  florins  per  picul.  Entered  at  same 
prices  plus  buying  expenses.  Reappraised  as  entered.  Add  cases 
on  all. 

Gutta  Percha,  Etc.— From  Ned.  Ind.  Boschproducten  Maal- 
schappij, Banjermassin,  Borneo,  exported  June  25,  1917;  entered 
at  New  York  October  9,  1917.  File  No.  92743.  Entry  No.  230046-2. 
McClelland,  G.  A. :  Gutta  Dotrian ;  invoiced  at  54  florins  per 
picul.  Gutta  percha ;  invoiced  at  27  florins  per  picul.  Gutta 
Katiau,  first  quality;  invoiced  at  19.50  florins  per  picul.  Gutta 
percha ;  invoiced  at  26.50  florins  per  picul.  Entered  at  same 
prices  plus  buying  expenses.  Reappraised  as  entered.  Add 
cases  on  all. 

Gutta  Percha,  Etc. — From  Ned.  Ind.  Boschproducten  Maat- 
schappij,  Banjermassin,  Borneo,  exported  August  11,  1918,  entered 
at  New  York  January  30,  1918.  File  No.  94280.  Entry  No.  8649-1. 
McClelland,  G.  A. ;  Gutta  percha ;  invoiced  at  27  florins  per  picul. 
Gutta  Katiau,  1st  qual. ;  invoiced  at  19.50  florins  per  picul.  En- 
tered at  same  prices  plus  buying  expenses  and  coolie  hire.  Add 
cases.    Reappraised  as  entered. 

Jelutong,  Etc. — From  Ned.  Ind.  Boschproducten  Maatschappij, 
Banjermassin,  Borneo,  exported  September  27,  1917;  entered  at 
\'ew  ^'ork  January  31.  1918.  File  No.  94282.  Entry  No.  9009-1 
McClelland,  G.  .-K. ;  Jelutong,  ordinary,  invoiced  at  11.20  florins  per 
picul.  Gutta  Katiau,  first  quality,  invoiced  at  19.60  florins  per 
picul.  Gutta  percha,  invoiced  at  28.50  florins  per  picul.  Add  cases. 
Entered  at  same  prices  plus  coolie  hire  and  buying  expenses.  Re- 
appraised as  entered. 

Gutta  K.\tiau. — From  Ned.  Ind.  Boschproducten  Maatschappij, 
Banjermassin,  Borneo,  exported  March  15,  1918;  entered  at  New 
York  September  2,  1918.  File  No.  94294.  Entry  No.  13607-2. 
McClelland,  G.  A.;  Gutta  Katiau,  first  quality,  invoiced  at  19.25 
florins  per  picul.  Add  cases.  Entered  at  same  prices  plus  buying 
expenses  and  coolie  hire.     Reappraised  as  entered. 


RUBBER   SPONGE  MANUFACTURE— A  CORRECTION. 

The  following  in  the  September  issue  of  this  journal  was  a  bit 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  and  merits  correction. 
The  statement  was :  "The  equipment  for  making  bath  sponges, 
for  example,  is  just  right  for  sponge  rubber  in  gas  masks." 

The  thought  intended  was  that  the  mental  equipment,  that  is 
the  experience,  gained  in  making  rubber  sponges  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  sponge  rubber  for  gas  masks  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  war  uses.  As  to  the  mechanical  equipment 
being  the  same  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  sponges  and  sponge 
rubber,  it  is  not.  The  former  calls  for  machinery  and  devices 
that  cannot  be  used  at  all  for  the  latter. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  BOSTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcsl'ondcnt. 

BOSTON  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza  and 
its  after-course  pneumonia,  and  there  were  few  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  any  line  which  were  not  restricted  in 
their  working  forces  on  account  of  the  contagion.  Happily,  the 
disease  is  greatly  modified  in  virulence,  and  business  is  going 
along  more  nearly  as  it  was  before  the  trouble  appeared.  How- 
ever, rubber  factories  are  running  far  from  normal,  with  those 
having  government  contracts  much  busier  than  the  others.  The 
restriction  of  crude  rubber  supplies  and  the  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction are  working  a  hardship  on  many  manufacturers,  some 
of  whom  cannot  fill  the  orders  on  their  hooks,  and  must  refuse 
new  business  offered 
them.  In  spite  of 
this  the  rubber  trade 
of  New  England  has 
done  its  full  share 
in  subscribing  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds,  as  it 
did  for  the  three 
previous    loans. 

The  Boston  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.  has  re- 
cently opened  Aldine 
House,  a  delightful 
home  for  girls,  con- 
venient to  its  Mel- 
rose factory.  The 
house,  which  is 
modern  in  all  its 
equipment,  contains 
40  well-  furnished 
rooms,  giving  com- 
fortable home  sur- 
roundings at  low 
cost    to    the    young 

women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  these  accommoda- 
tions. Home  cooking,  with  pure  milk  and  vegetables  from  the 
company's  own  farm,  are  attractive  features  of  the  table.  The 
management  is  in  the  hand?  of  P.  F.  and  J.  T.  Bean,  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  work  of  this  kind.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  rubber  manufacturers  seek  to 
make  their  workers  comfortable,  that  their  vocations  may  be 
attractive. 

*     +     * 

Everlastik,  Inc.,  of  this  city,  is  doing  an  immense  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  elastic  webbing  for  the  production  of  gas 
masks  for  the  LInited  States  Government.  With  its  present  facili- 
ties it  is  turning  out  each  week  between  750,000  and  800,000 
yards  of  inch-wide  webbing  for  this  special  purpose,  besides  pro- 
viding other  lines  of  webbing  for  its  regular  trade.  The  cor- 
poration has  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  three-story  build- 
ing in  Chelsea,  250  feet  long,  to  accommodate  this  special  work 
for  the  Gc 


the  building,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $20,000  and  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  shipper,  George  Fred  Stocker,  Jr.,  the  only  person 
in  the  building  at  the  time,  who  was  buried  in  the  debris  when 
the  building  collapsed.  State  Officer  Murray  who  investigated 
the  matter,  believes  that  gasoline  which  Stocker  was  using  to 
wash  out  cement  cans,  caught  fire  and  caused  the  explosion. 

J.  B.  Waddell  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Boston  branch 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  succeeding 
C.  C.  Goodwyn,  resigned. 


The    Cambridge    Rubber    Co 
transferring  a  portion  of  its  ma. 


Aldine  House. 


There  was  quite  a  scare  at  the  Melrose  factory  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  one  day  last  month,  when  several  rooms  were 
filled  with  smoke,  and  the  fire  alarm  was  sounded.  No  panic 
ensued,  though  there  was  a  general  rush  for  exits.  Investigation 
proved  that  the  fire  was  in  the  mixing  room,  which  is  fireproof. 
The  blaze  was  extinguished  by  chemicals,  with  only  a  small  loss 
incurred. 

An  explosion  of  gasoline  at  the  plant  of  the  Ryan  Ideal  Stain 
and  Blacking  Co.,  Lynn,  on  September  30,  completely  demolished 


has  recently  completed  and  is 
hinery  to  a  new  brick  two-story 
building  adjacent  to 
its  main  factory  on 
Main  street,  Cam- 
bridge, and  has  also 
purchased  a  fine 
four-story  brick 
building  immediately 
in  tlie  rear,  thus 
making  six  substan- 
tial buildings  at  its 
plant.  This  concern 
has  shown  steady 
progress  since  1914. 
Though  started  two 
years  before,  it  was 
in  that  year  that 
Warren  MacPher- 
son  assumed  t  h  e 
presidency  of  the 
company.  The  work- 
ing force  now  num- 
bers over  500  per- 
sons. George  Rock- 
well, the  general 
manager,  has  just 
gone  to  the  Artil- 
lery School  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Mr.  MacPherson  will 
assume  the  duties  of  management  during  his  absence.  The  com- 
pany is  busy  on  coated  fabrics  and  slickers  for  the  Government, 
and  is  manufacturing  a  line  of  heels,  soles  and  other  molded 
goods,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Garber,  formerly  of  the 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  and  more  recently  with  the  heel  and  sole 
department  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co. 

The  Boston  Belting  Co.  has  discontinued  its  Boston  office  at 
100  Summer  street,  and  located  its  business  office  at  the  factory 
on  Linden  Park  street,  Roxbury,  thereby  putting  the  manage- 
ment in  closer  touch  with  the  work,  and  in  the  end  it  is  expected 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  customers  of  the  company.  W.  E. 
Hardy,  who  was  general  sales  manager  until  the  acquisition  of 
the  majority  of  the  stock  some  months  ago  by  Willet,  Sears  & 
Co.,  has  returned  to  the  concern  and  has  been  appointed  general 
manager.  Business  is  being  carried  on  as  usual,  with  a  large 
amount  of  work  on  hand,  the  only  drawback  being  the  difficulty 
in  holding  a  complement  of  workers  owing  to  the  draft  and  the 
recent  epidemic  of  influenza. 

*     *     * 

The  fiscal  year  just  completed  in  September  has  been  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co., 
East  Cambridge,  the  sales  totaling  well  over  $10,000,000  and  the 
plant,  now  entirely  composed  of  modern  reinforced  concrete 
buildings,  includes  a  total  of  more  than  20  acres  of  floor  space. 
It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  plants 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 

By  a  Special  Corri'spflitdcnl. 

THE  Gcivernment  expects  to  move  40  per  cent  more  freight 
from  the  Middle  West  in  1919  than  has  been  carried  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  This  means  that  trucks  must  assist  the 
railroads  as  never  before,  and  that  the  coming  year  vi'ill  go  down 
in  truck  tire  history  as  one  of  the  greatest.  Rubber  and  other 
Ohio  industries  are  already  planning  an  emergency  program  for 

short  freight  haulage  over  the 

highways  by  motor  trucks,  em- 
ploying records,  insurance,  etc., 
as  in  the  case  of  railway 
freight.  Tlie  State  Highways 
Transport  Committee,  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Cox,  and  of 
which  S.  V.  Norton,  truck  tire 
manager  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
is  a  member,  is  now  making  an 
analysis  of  the  total  tonnage 
hauled,  the  routes  by  which  it 
is  or  might  be  carried  by  motor 
trucks,  and  the  supply  of 
trucks  and  drivers.  Every  state 
may  well  have  similar  infor- 
mation in  readiness  in  case  of 
need. 


Six  nurses  formerly  in  the 
hospital  department  of  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  are 
now  in  service.  Their  pictures 
are  shown  on  this  page,  as  fol- 
lows:  top,  left  to  right— Ella 
Brown,  at  a  base  hospital 
somewhere  in  France ;  Clara  Bagent 
Sheridan,    Alabama ;    Margaret   Trew, 


untarily  pledged  themselves  to  work  full  time  till  our  country 
and  its  allies  win  the  war."  Three  thousand  employes  have  al- 
ready signed  this  pledge  and  more  are  signing  daily. 

Tlie  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  raised  more  than  its  quota 

(if  subscriptions  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  less  than  a  week. 

One  department  averaged  $168  for  each  employe,  raising  $8,000. 

Lessons  in  French  were  started  in  October  at  the  Firestone 

Club  for  the  benefit  of  girls  employed  by  the  Firestone  Tire  & 

Ruliber   Company. 

H.  G.  Kitt  succeeds  F.  M. 
Morris,  enlisted,  as  factory 
liaymaster  at  the  plant  of  the 
Firestone  company. 

Ilu  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  by  the  United  States 
.•\rniy  to  manufacture  rain- 
coats. Additional  space  has 
bien  leased  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  the  company 
expects  to  be  turning  out  1,000 
coats  daily  by  January  1,  1919. 

The  Electric  Motor  &  Repair 
Co.,  Akron,  maintains  a  repair 
department  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  electrical  equipment 
of  rubber  factories.  It  also 
otters  the  services  of  its  engi- 
neering department  to  its  cus- 
tomers. ^     ^     ^ 


Goodrich  Nurses  in  Service 


at  base  hospital.  Camp 
in  Porto  Rico  with  the 
American  Nursing  Corps ;  below,  on  ends — Ruth  and  Mary 
Sterley,  sisters,  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio ;  below,  center,  Mabel 
Carlson,  at  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 


Rubber  Co., 
Loan,  thus  \ 


Every  employe  on  the  pay- 
roll of  The  Marathon  Tire  & 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  subscribed  to  the  Fourth  Liberty 
inning  the  100  per  cent  honor  flag 


Tlie   Western   Reserve   Rubber   Co.,    Akron,   ha 
capital   from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 


sed   its 


Employes  and  officials  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  reached  their 
quota  of  $2,150,000  towards  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours.  This  did  not  include  subscriptions  from  any 
of  the  125  branches  maintained  by  the  company  or  the  $500,000 
purchase  by   officials   of   the   company   in   New   York. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Government  for  material  from 
which  to  manufacture  carbon  to  put  in  soldiers'  gas  masks.  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  put  Captain  L.  D.  Dana  of  its  Gas  De- 
fense Division  in  charge  of  making  collection  throughout  Summit 
County  of  various  kinds  of  fruit-pits  and  nut-shells.  Govern- 
ment trucks  are  being  used  and  two  tons  have  been  collected 
already.  This  material  is  being  dried  at  Red  Cross  headquarters 
in  Akron.  The  public  is  urged  to  save  and  dry  all  such  pits  and 
shells  to  contribute  to  the  work. 

Ralph  Moore  succeeds  A.  H.  Miner  in  the  legal  department 
of  Tlie  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron. 

Sixteen  employes  of  the  Goodrich  company  have  been  retired 
during  the  last  year  under  the  terms  of  the  company's  pension 
plan.  One  of  these  had  been  with  the  company  38  years  and 
11  others,  periods  varying  from  15  to  31  years.  Out  of  the 
sixteen,  four  were  in  the  same  department  and  three  others  in 
another  one. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  posted  a  card  in  each 
department  where  all  the  employes  have  pledged  themselves 
voluntarily  to  work  full  time  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It 
reads  as  follows :  "The  employes  in  this  room  100  per  cent  vol- 


The  .Avalon  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Akron,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $200,000. 
*     «     * 

Akron  factories,  as  well  as  the  city,  will  contmue  on  Eastern 
time  until  November  28,  the  Council  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary resolution  to  make  this  effective. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

LABOR  shortage  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  coupled  with 
the  forced  temporary  abandonment  of  work  by  those  suf- 
fering from  the  recent  outbreak  of  influenza,  materially  curtailed 
the  output  of  the  several  plants  manufacturing  rubber  goods 
in  Rhode  Island.  This  was  particularly  discouraging  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  establishments  had  fallen  far  be- 
hind their  schedules  in  production  and  delivery  on  contracts 
during  the  six  weeks'  strike  and  shut-down  previous  to  the  first 
of  September. 

Orders  in  large  volume  continue  to  be  received,  but  the  offi- 
cials find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands. 
For  some  time  a  growing  number  of  manufacturers,  including 
rubber  concerns,  have  been  taking  the  attitude,  that  for  at  least 
the  period  of  the  war,  immigration  laws  should  be  less  stringent 
in  order  that  a  normal  supply  of  labor  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses may  be  available.  Throughout  the  state  the  rubber  in- 
dustry continues  to  be  driven  to  its  utmost,  and  notwithstanding 
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the  great  expansions  and  improvements  which  the  plants  have 
undergone  during  the  last  year,  they  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand. 

Although  the  "Fighting  Fourth  Liberty  Loan"  in  this  State 
was  not  conducted  along  industrial  lines,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
three  preceding  campaigns,  still  the  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods  and  the  allied  interests  made  themselves  so  prominent 
that  they  were  fully  recognized.  Rhode  Island  had  an  allotment 
of  $50,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  was  accredited  to  the  city 
of  Providence,  which  was  practically  twice  the  sum  called  for 
by  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  But  notwithstanding  this  great  in- 
crease, those  in  charge  went  systematically  to  work  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  total  of  more  than  $61,000,000  in  the  state 
and  nearly  $35,000,000  in  Providence. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  a 
special  gathering  was  held  at  the  Turk's  Head  Club  at  which 
$7,458,750  was  subscribed,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  taken 
by  corporations  and  individuals  that  had  already  subscribed 
liberally.  Only  the  week  before  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at 
the  same  place  at  which  $1,250,000  was  subscribed.  Colonel 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  who 
had  otherwise  taken  a  large  amount  of  the  bonds,  was  one  of 
six  who  subscribed  $100,000  each,  at  the  iirst  meeting.  He 
pledged  at  the  second  meeting  $1,000,000  in  addition  to  what  he 
had  previously  taken  and  then  took  $50,000  each  for  his  two 
sons  in  the  service — Russell  G.  and  Roswell  C.  Colt. 

It  was  estimated  on  the  16th  of  the  month  that  the  employees 
of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  would  subscribe  fully  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  loan. 

The  Woonsockett  Rubber  Co.,  Woonsocket,  doubled  its  $75,000 
subscription  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  and  took  $150,000  of 
the  present  issue. 

.\t  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  the  overseers, 
foremen  and  forewomen  held  a  meeting  early  in  the  campaign 
and  formulated  a  plan  whereby  a  thorough  canvass  was  made  of 
the  entire  plant.  The  result  was  that  a  substantial  subscription 
of  bonds  was  secured,  2,554  employes  taking  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  $200,000. 

The  Bourn  Rubber  Co.  subscribed  $14,000  for  its  employes, 
and  the  Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  announced  its  subscription 
for  $75,000,  of  which  $15,000  was  credited  to  Providence  and 
$60,000  to  Easthampton,  Massachusetts. 

A  two-day  conference  of  the  superintendents  of  departments 
in  ten  of  the  manufacturing  plants  connected  with  the  Footwear 
Division  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  opened  at  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.'s  plant,  at  Bristol,  on  October  16.  The  fac- 
tories represented  are  located  in  Cambridge,  Millville  and  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts ,  New  Haven,  Waterbury  and  Naugatuck. 
Connecticut ;  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and 
Woonsocket  and  Bristol,  this  state.  There  were  also  repre- 
sentatives from  the  New  York  office,  the  party  numbering  27 
visitors  from  the  eleven  cities  mentioned,  and  20  superintend- 
ents of  departments  in  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  The 
visiting  representatives  inspected  the  footwear  and  wire  de- 
partments and  had  explained  to  them  the  various  processes  of 
maiuifacture.  The  entertainment  provided  included  luncheon 
at  the  National  company's  plant,  music  by  the  orchestra,  a  Rhode 
Island  clam  bake  at  Colt  Farm,  and  addresses  by  George  Schlos- 
ser,  the  vice-president,  M.  H.  Clark,  general  footwear  factory 
manager,  and  others. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  George  Schlosser,  general 
factory  manager,  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  in  Millville  and 
Woonsocket  early  last  month  started  upon  a  plan  of  giving  the 
operatives  in  all  departments  fresh  air  and  rest  as  means  of 
promoting  health  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  caused 


an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  and  several  deaths.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  again  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  employes 
were  allowed  to  go  into  the  mill  yards  for  fresh  air  and  relaxa- 
tion. A  similar  plan  was  also  put  into  execution  at  the  National 
plant,  Bristol. 

Since  its  resumption  of  work  following  the  several  weeks  of 
enforced  shut-down  because  of  labor  controversies,  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.  has  been  pushing  its  facilities  to  the  utmost 
at  the  Bristol  plant  to  recover  lost  time.  Early  in  October  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  company  had  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  United  States  Government  for  300,000  pairs  of 
hospital  shoes.  This  company  has  installed  two  new  and  larger 
steam  boilers,  a  brick  chimney  to  replace  two  old  brick  chimneys, 
while  one  iron  stack  is  being  erected  to  serve  the  whole  battery 
of  15  boilers  at  the  plant.  It  will  be  the  tallest  in  town,  175 
feet  high  and  will  have  a  flue  diameter  of  eight  feet. 

Mrs.  John  Post  Reynolds,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  a  home 
for  aged  women  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  has  been  secured 
as  matron  of  the  new  day  nursery  of  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  soon  to  be  opened,  and  is  to  be  assisted  by  skilled  nurses. 
The  house  purchased  for  the  purpose  is  at  the  corner  of  High 
and  Bourn  streets,  one  block  from  the  plant. 

The  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Co.  is  installing  at  the 
factory  three  new  transformers  of  2,500  kilowatts'  capacity,  to 
replace  a  smaller  equipment.  These  changes  are  necessitated 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  factory  and  the  installing  of  new 
machinery. 

The  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  continuing  its  policy  of  expansion, 
has  recently  acquired  considerable  land  with  buildings  thereon, 
located  on  Warren,  Harrison  and  Westfield  streets.  Providence, 
adjoining  the  company's  plant.  As  fast  as  possible  these  build- 
ings are  to  be  razed  and  new  buildings  of  a  character  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  company  erected  in  their  stead. 

The  new  restaurant  at  the  Woonsocket  plant  of  the  Woon- 
socket Rubber  Co.,  is  now  in  operation  and  the  one  at  Millville, 
Massachusetts,  will  soon  be  ready.  It  is  expected  that  some 
little  time  will  elapse  before  the  one  planned  at  the  Bristol  plant 
will  be  completed. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
■  I  'HF  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  responded  nobly  to  the 
*■  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  appeal,  subscribing  more  than  $500,000. 
The  subscription  list  was  somewhat  larger  than  that  made  on 
the  three  previous  loans.  The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  and  the 
Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  controlled  by  the  same  directors, 
headed  the  list.  Both  companies  contributed  $132,650,  and  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  subscriptions  of  other  manufacturers  were 
increasing,  the  two  concerns  announced  near  the  end  of  the  drive 
that  they  yi'ould  buy  an  additional  $18,000  worth  of  the  bonds. 
The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  was  second  with  $81,000,  while  the  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.  were  third  with  $77,350. 
.\.  M.  Sawyer,  of  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  Morrisville,  pur- 
chased $2,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  the  Trenton  Rubber  Trade 
Association  subscribed  $1,000. 

The   list  of  subscriptions   by  rubber   factories  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  trade  totaled  $618,2.S0.    The  list  follows: 


Thermoid  Rubber  Co 1 

Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  . .  f      

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc 

United  &  Clobe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos 

Empire  Rubber  .'<:  Tire  Co 61,000 

.Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co 55,000 

Es-^ex   Rubber  Co 27,000 

Home  Rubber  Co 27,000 


$150,< 
81,000 
77,350 
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Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacuiring  Co 25.000 

Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co 2,1. oon 

Delion  Tii-  &  Rubber  Co 18,^.^0 

Luzerne  Rubber  Co lh.500 

Whitehead  Bros.  Rubber  Co 16,100 

Trenton  scrap  rubber  dealers 15,000 

Sanhican   Rubber  Co 5.300 

Mercer  Rubber  Co 5,000 

Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co 5,000 

Semple  Rubber  Co 3,800 

Zee  Zee  Rubber  Co   3,800 

Frank  Millner 1,000 

Alfred  Whitehead,  Whitehead  Bros 1,000 

Influenza  and  pneumonia  seriously  hampered  the  work  in  the 
Trenton  rubber  industry  during  the  last  month  and  greatly 
delayed  important  Government  work.  In  one  rubber  mill  alone 
nearly  one-half  the  working  force  was  laid  up  and  several  of 
the  employes  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Aside  from  this  the 
rubber  concerns  are  unable  to  secure  enough  help.  Nearly  all 
the  local  rubber  concerns  are  engaged  on  Government  work 
and  tlierefore  their  employes  will  not  be  placed  at  other  work 
as  will  be  done  in  some  other  manufacturing  establishments. 


John  T.  Spicer,  a  traveling  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  remained  off  the  road  for  the  entire  three 
weeks  during  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  to  assist  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  office  in  the  Commonwealth  Building  as  secretary 
for  William  J.  P.  Stokes,  chairman  of  the  last  Trenton  drive. 

The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  was  the  only  concern  of  its  kind  to 
occupy  a  space  at  the  Trenton  fair.  The  company  leased  a  big 
booth  and  had  young  women  in  charge,  attired  in  bloomers,  dis- 
tributing cards  bearing  the  following :  "Men  and  women  who 
wish  to  devote  their  energies  toward  the  production  of  essen- 
tial? required  for  the  national  welfare  and  equipment  for  Per- 
shing's army,  address  Essex  Rubber  Co." 

The  Union  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  has 
leased  the  entire  Hardiman  Building,  141  North  Warren  street, 
for  the  sale  of  tires.     Several  improvements  will  be  made. 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  president  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  campaign  in  Trenton  that  he  offered  a  $50  bond 
to  the  Boy  Scout  Troop  selling  the  most  bonds  among  boys. 

John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Acine 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  represents  the  Trenton  rubber  indus- 
try on  the  Sub-Regional  Committee  of  the  Resource  and  Con- 
version Division,  War  Industries  Board.  General  C.  Edward 
Murray,  former  treasurer  of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 


In  order  to  provide  the  funds  required  to  pay  off  the  General 
Rubber  Co.'s  five  per  cent  debentures  due  November  1,  1918, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  owner  of  the  General  Rubber  Co., 
has  sold  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  $6,000,000,  princi- 
pal amount,  of  its  five  year  seven  per  cent  secured  gold  notes 
and  has  agreed  to  provide  the  balance  of  cash  required  to  pay 
the  maturing  debentures.  The  new  notes  will  be  secured  by 
deposit  with  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  as 
trustee,  of  $9,000,000,  principal  amount,  of  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  first  and  refunding  mortgage  five  per  cent  gold  bonds,  will 
bear  interest  from  December  1,  1918,  and  mature  December  1, 
1923,  and  will  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  rubber  com- 
pany, as  a  whole  but  not  in  part,  on  any  interest  payment  date 
on  or  after  December  1,  1920,  at  a  premium  of  one  per  cent  for 
each  six  months  between  the  redemption  date  and  the  date  of 
maturity,  together  wtih  accrued  interest. 


ARMY   AND   NAVY   AWARDS. 
PANAMA    CANAL   AWARDS. 

■  I  'HE  following  awards  have  been  made  for  furnishing  suuplies 
•^      for  the  Panama  Canal : 
Gaskets,    Asbestos.— 60,   $47.81,    Belmont    Packing   &    Rubber 
Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

Valves.— 75,  $60,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  AWARDS. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  fur  furnishing  sup- 
plies  for  navy  yards : 

Balloons,  Red.— $28,220.— The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Buttons,  Harp  Rubber.— 4.750,000  dozen,  $243,200  (part), 
American    Hard    Rubber    Co.,    New    "^'ork    City. 

Combs.— $78,300,  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

Ferrules. — $17.50,  Western   Rubber   Co.,   Goshen,   Indiana. 

Grommets.:— $55.25,  La  Favorite  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Hawthorne, 
New  Jersey. 

Hose,  Engineer  and  Wash  Deck.— $1,560,  Boston  Belting 
Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Hose,  Garden. — $187.50,  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
Trenton,   New  Jersey. 

Hose,  Water.— $165,  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey. 

Packing  Rings.— $275.04,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Packing,  Sheet. — $4,700,  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Tape,  Insvlatinc.— $36,312.50,  The  Okonite  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Tubing,  Gum.— $147,  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

AWARDS  FOR  QUARTERMASTER'S  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General : 

Army  Nurse's  Raincoats.— $30,240,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Raincoat.':.— $279,000,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts; $33,480.  H.  B.  Gordon  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Bostpn,  Mas- 
.sachusetts;  $55,800,  Adolph  Deutsch  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York 
City;  $167,400,  C.  &  E.  Raincoat  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
$225,200,  Cliicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin ; 
$111,600,  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts;  $200,880, 
Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
ARMY   SIGNAL   SERVICE  AWARDS. 

Tlie  following  award  has  been  made  for  furnishing  supplies 
for  the  Army   Signal   Service : 

Wire,  Twisted,  Pair.— 7,500  miles,  at  $113.50  per  mile.  The 
B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,   .\kron,   Ohio. 

GENERAL  ENGINEER   DEPOT  AWARDS 

The  following  awards  of  rubber  goods  have  been  announced 
at   the   General   Engineer   Depot,   United   States    Army : 

Hose,  Suction,  Two-Inch.— 40,020  feet,  $5,547.60,  Hewitt  Rub- 
ber  Co.,   Buffalo,    New   York. 

Hose,  Suction,  with  Fittings.— 45,000  feet,  $67,050,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  5,960  feet,  $23,764.44,  Boston 
Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  45,000  feet, 
$64,350,  and  7,500  feet,  $10,725,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Hose,  Water,  with  Fittings.^16.960  feet.  $68,984,  The  Re- 
public Rubber   Co.,  Washington,   D.   C. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


RAW    RUBBER. 

THOSE  firms  who  are  the  buyers  of  Hard  and  Soft  Fine 
Para  are  getting  somewhat  nervous  about  their  supplies. 
It  is  stated  that  the  stock  in  England  is  practically  nil, 
and  though  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that 
the  amount  on  hand  is  small.  Purchases  at  the  present  time  at 
the  price  of  3s.  2d.  a  pound  for  Hard  Fine  are  all  on  the  basis 
of  delivery  ex  first  available  steamer  from  Para.  In  these  days 
of  reduced  and  to  some  extent  incompetent  staffs,  mistakes  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  was  formerly  the  case  and 
in  this  connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  how  many 
orders  were  received  by  the  London  rubber  brokers,  whose  list 
quoted  Hard  Fine  Para  at  2s.  3d.  when  it  obviously  should 
have  been  3s.  2d.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  rapidity  of  transport, 
the  washing  loss  of  Fine  Para  has  shown  a  rise  of  two  to  three 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  retention  of  more  moisture,  and  now 
that  transit  has  again  become  slower,  buyers  are  speculating 
whether  they  will  get  back  to  IS  per  cent  losses  again. 

Tile  number  of  patents  recently  taken  out  by  the  General 
Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
raw  rubber  and  latex,  and  made  particularly  with  the  idea  of 
improving  the  plantation  product,  show  the  zeal  with  which 
the  American  rubber  chemists  are  cultivating  a  new  field  of 
research — a  field  which  has  hitherto  been  largely  monopolized 
by  the  British  and  Dutch.  The  subject  matter  of  the  patents  is 
too  extensive  to  be  profitably  referred  to  in  a  few  lines,  and 
I  shall  only  make  the  remark  that  whereas  in  these  patents  im- 
portance appears  to  be  attached  to  the  retention  in  the  rubber 
of  nitrogenous  bodies  and  carbohydrates,  one  is  always  reading 
in  contemporary  rubber  literature  of  processes  for  purifying  low- 
grade  rubber  by  the  removal  of  all  bodies  which  are  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  rubber  hydrocarbon.  If  we  take  it  as 
proved  that  the  small  amount  of  resin  in  high-class  rubber  is 
a  good  thing  and  the  large  amount  in  low-class  rubber  a  bad 
thing,  it  is  clear  that  deresination  must  not  be  carried 
too  far.  It  was  probably  the  overlooking  of  this  point  which 
caused  the  trouble  which  manufacturers  experienced  some  years 
ago  when  deresinated  low-grade  rubber  was  more  prominent  in 
the  market  than  is  the  case  to-day. 

Probably  only  very  few  rubber  manufacturers  rewash  their 
plantation  rubber  before  use,  but  I  know  of  some  who  do  this 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  no  foreign  matter  enters 
into  their  goods.  Of  course,  a  quality  such  as  barky  crepe  has 
to  be  washed,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  firms  who  religiously 
rewash  first-quality  pale-brown  crepe. 

PROSPECTIVE  COAL  SHORTAGE. 

The  troubles  of  the  trade  in  the  past,  prominent  among  which 
has  been  labor,  seem  likely  to  be  added  to  by  the  shortage  of 
coal.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  effect  of  this  shortage  has  not 
actually  been  felt,  but  the  apprehensiveness  is  such  that  quota- 
tions for  price  and  deliveries  of  rubber  goods  are  being  made 
with  a  clause  having  reference  to  probable  developments  which 
the  manufacturers  cannot  control.  With  regard  to  increase  in 
the  price  of  rubber  goods,  what  has  recently  occurred  with 
balata  belting,  now  double  the  price  of  five  years  ago,  this  is 
bound  to  occur  with  all  goods  in  which  cotton  fabric  predom- 
inates, as  the  stock  of  cloth  made  from  cheap  cotton  gets  ex- 
hausted. 

Meanwhile,  despite  all  attendant  worries,  the  manufacturers 
generally  show  satisfactory  balance  sheets.  One  of  the  latest 
is  the  Leyland  &  Birmingham   Rubber   Co..   Limited,   which  has 


a  profit  of  £77,750  ($376,310),  against  £63,896  ($309,256)  a  year 
ago.  The  dividend  is  15  per  cent  for  the  third  year  in  suc- 
cession. Moreover,  £10,000  ($48,400)  is  carried  to  reserve  against 
nil  in  the  previous  year.  The  issued  ordinary  share  capital  of 
the  company  is  £268,257  ($1,298,363),  while  the  preferred  capital 
issue  is  £50,000  ($242,000). 

MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBBER  IN  NORWAY. 

The  paragraph  in  the  July  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World 
referring  to  the  prospective  enlargement  of  the  rubber  factory 
at  Mjondalen  reminded  me  of  a  tour  in  Scandinavia  in  1905. 
During  my  stay  in  Christiania,  on  coming  from  higher  latitudes, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  these  works.  After  a  jour- 
ney of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  customary  narrow-gage  train 
drawn  by  two  diminutive  but  energetic  Baldwin  locomotives, 
I  arrived  at  the  seaport  of  Drammen  on  the  Christiania  Fjord 
and  managed  to  find  my  way  to  Mjondalen  and  its  factory. 
The  correct  title  of  the  latter  is  Aktieselskabet  den  Norske 
Galoge  &  Gummivare  Fabrik,  Mjondalen-Drammen.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  works  is  or  was  at  that  time,  G.  M.  Harrel, 
who  had  learned  his  business  in  America.  The  capital  of  the 
company  was  400,000  krone  ($108,000).  Though  some  rubber 
boots  were  made,  the  main  output  was  galoshes  and  soles  for 
tennis  shoes.  Norway  has  always  obtained  much  of  her  rubber 
footwear  from  Sweden,  where  there  is  a  large  factory  at  Hels- 
ingborg,  and  from  Germany,  though  I  gather  that  she  is  now  to- 
satisfy  her  requirements  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Mjondaleri' 
factory.  The  Helsingborg  works,  which  must  feel  the  new- 
competition,  had  a  capital  of  1,500,000  krone  ($405,000),  em- 
ployed 600  workpeople  and  turned  out  5,000  pair  of  galoshes  a 
day.  By  way  of  completeness  I  give  the  correct  title  of  this 
works— Helsingborg  Gummifabriek  Actiebolaget,  the  last  half 
of  this  alarming  word  corresponding  to  the  American  "Inc." 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  what  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  synthetic  rubber  problem  has  to  be  reported  from  Germany 
rather  than  from  other  countries  in  a  better  position  to  obtain 
the  natural  product.  The  new  factory  at  Leverkusen  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  producing  2,000  tons  yearly,  though  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  cost  has  not  been  made  public.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  the  product  is  more  suitable  for  hard  rubber  than  for 
soft  rubber  goods,  as  the  range  of  materials,  by  no  means  all 
of  the  rubber  class  from  which  satisfactory  hard  rubber  goods 
can  be  made,  is  now  quite  extensive.  No  progress  in  this 
direction  is  to  be  reported  from  the  British  company  which 
was  floated  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  in  1912.  I  might, 
however,  remind  those  who  are  apt  to  be  severe  on  the  com- 
pany, that  the  Synthetic  Products  Co.,  Limited,  capital  £500,000, 
($2,420,000),  was  formed,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  for 
manufacturing  acetone  and  fusel  oil  and  for  making  further 
experiments  in  developing  synthetic  rubber.  At  present  the 
latter  object  has  been  apparently  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

"CRUDE  RUBBER  AND  COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS." 
I  see  that  a  new  edition  of  this  now  well-known  work  by  the 
Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  has  been  issued.  Even  if  in 
these  days  when  we  are  exhorted  to  save  our  spare  cash,  there 
may  be  some  who,  already  possessing  the  last  edition,  do  not 
buy  the  new  one,  I  feel  sure  there  must  be  many  among  the 
newcomers  into  the  rubber  manufacturing  field  who  will  send 
in  their  orders.     Tliat  they  will  obtain  up-to-date  information,  I 
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feel  sure,  and  no  doubt  they  will  also  be  able  to  read,  as  in  the 
earlier  edition,  of  a  variety  of  processes  that  have  been  tried 
but  never  achieved  any  useful  purpose.  In  an  industry  like 
ours  where  new  ideas  are  always  being  put  forward,  it  is  de- 
cidedly useful  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  vaunted 
novelty  of  today  is  identical  with  a  proved  failure  of  the  past. 
The  other  day  I  came  in  contact  with  a  certain  chemical  used 
in  a  more  or  less  recent  process  in  a  rubber  works  and  looked 
into  a  number  of  books  to  find  out  something  about  it.  Rather 
to  my  surprise  it  was  not  mentioned.  I  then  thought  of  the 
book  under  notice,  and  there  I  found  the  exact  information  I 
wanted.  A  fortiori,  those  who  have  no  series  of  chemical  works 
at  hand  cannot  fail  to  find  the  book  a  valuable  consultative 
medium. 

RUBBER  CARD  CLOTH. 
Makers  report  trade  as  being  very  good,  but  that  owing  to 
ihortage  of  labor  and  other  current  difficulties,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  fill  orders  promptly.  With  regard  to  this  business  I 
remember  that  at  the  first  London  rubber  exhibition  it  was 
stated  that  the  card  cloth  manufacturers  were  yielding  the  point 
of  using  plantation  rubber,  and  that  it  had  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess for  block  rubber.  Although  unvulcanized  rubber-faced 
cards  are  expected  to  last  as  long  as  fourteen  years,  enough 
time  has  now  elapsed  to  test  the  wisdom  of  the  change  from 
Brazilian  Soft  Fine  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the 
results  published.  This,  however,  is  where  difficulties  always 
seem  to  arise  in  our  trade  experiments  and  I  am  not  hopeful 
of  seeing  anything  authoritative  in  print.  All  I  can  say  myself 
with  certainty  on  the  matter  is,  that  some  firms  have  not  yet 
deviated  from  their  procedure  of  forty  years  ago.  With  re- 
gard to  the  vulcanized  rubber  cards  made  by  certain  firms  for 
use  in  woolen  mills,  as  these  have  a  much  shorter  life,  I  do 
not  see  why  there  need  be  the  same  anxiety  in  making  a  change. 
A  considerable  export  trade  to  all  cotton-spinning  countries 
has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  English  manufacture,  but 
this  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  the  war,  and  many 
orders  in  hand  are  remaining  unfilled.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Russia,  where  a  branch  works  was  once  started  by  a 
prominent  English  company,  but  was  stopped  after  a  few  years. 
In  some  German  works  making  card  cloth,  the  fabric  and 
steel  points  were  brought  from  England  and  made  into  the 
completed  rubber-faced  card  in  Germany.  In  the  early  days  of 
rubber  reclaiming,  the  highest  quality  which  was  on  the  English 
market  was  known  as  Rowley's  Amazon  rubber,  which  consisted 
of  the  strippings  of  old  unvulcanized  card  cloths.  The  name 
will  not  be  familiar  to  the  younger  generation,  though  no 
doubt  the  material  comes  forward  under  some  other  designation. 
CONTROL  OF  SULPHUR. 
The  article  by  Campbell  Mac  Culloch  on  the  sulphur  situation 
in  America  in  the  August  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  is 
of  great  interest  and  deals  with  an  important  matter  in  a  much 
fuller  way  than  would  be  possible  in  our  technical  press  under 
existing  circumstances.  After  all,  America  has  been  a  sulphur 
producer  for  only  about  ten  years,  and  supposing  the  working 
of  the  deep  Louisiana  deposits  by  the  Frasch  process  had  not 
come  about,  she  must  have  been  in  a  very  awkward  position 
if  she  was  still  dependent  upon  Sicily  for  her  supplies.  It  is 
difficult  for  some  people  to  believe  that  a  country  of  the  size 
and  presumed  general  resources  of  the  United  States  can  be 
short  of  mineral  products,  but  there  are  many  minerals  in  which 
she  is  greatly  deficient.  It  appears  that  the  pyrites  deposits  in 
America  have  never  been  worked  to  any  extent  and  that  any 
new  mines  cannot  be  brought  into  operation  quickly  enough  to  be 
of  service  to  replace  the  now  diminished  imports  of  foreign 
pyrites.  In  these  circumstances  it  certainly  seems  a  good  move 
to  adopt  the  thiogen  process  of  recovering  sulphur  from  waste 
smelter  gases,  though  the  estimated  cost  of  $10  to  $13  a  ton  will 


probably  be  exceeded  in  practice.  Tlie  smelter  fume  problem 
is  of  much  greater  importance  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  whether  the  recovery  of  the  sulphur  proves  a 
commercial  success  or  not,  it  may  be  made  compulsory.  In 
pre-war  days  the  smelter  gases  were  not  converted  into  vitriol 
because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  market  the  prospective 
amount  of  vitriol.  In  other  countries  smelter  gases  are  made 
to  provide  the  vitriol  for  the  adjacent  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate. If  the  proposed  government  control  of  sulphur  in 
America  works  as  smoothly  as  the  similar  control  here,  rubber 
manufacturers  will  not  have  much  to  complain  of.  With  char- 
acteristic optimism,  our  Editor  discourses  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  without  sulphur  in  the  trade,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the 
urfjent  work  is  for  government  purposes  I  think  we  may  take 
it  that  any  government  specification  will  continue  to  cite  sulphur 
and  will  not  countenance  the  various  alternative  methods  of 
producing  an  apparently  vulcanized  article.  One  trembles  to 
think  of  the  new  female  labor  being  put  on  to  vulcanize  rubber 
with  nitric  peroxide  or  chlorine. 


BRITISH     SCIENTIFIC     PRODUCTS     EXHIBITION. 

THE  recent  British  Scientific  Products  Exhibition  held  in  Lon- 
don, says  the  "India  Rubber  Journal,"  had  interesting  ex- 
hibits in  connection  with  aircraft,  gas  traction  and  electrical  man- 
ufactures. A  gasoline-resisting  rubber  hose  that  does  not  swell 
when  in  contact  with  gasoline  vi'as  shown  in  use  as  connections 
between  lengths  of  metallic  airplane  gasoline  tubing.  A  shock- 
absorber  cord  used  on  the  outer  carriages  of  airplanes  was  also 
exhibited.  The  three  standard  sizes  now  in  use  on  British 
machines  are  as  follows : 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Diameter    H-inch  !^-iiich  H-inch 

Load  at  double  extension 220  lbs.  140  lbs.  80  Iba. 

Number   of   double  strands 266  172  95 

Rubber  strands  in  two  distinct  coverings  of  cotton  braiding 
form  the  cord.  Before  braiding,  the  rubber  thread  can  stretch 
500  per  cent,  but  to  enable  it  to  carry  heavy  loads  it  is  stretched 
to  two  or  three  times  its  length  and  held  at  that  tension  by  the 
braiding.  The  British  cord  carries  a  load  of  140  pounds  at 
double  extension,  while  the  German  cord  carries  40  pounds. 

Balloon  fabrics  were  also  shown.  The  fabric  for  the  outer 
envelope  of  British  observation  balloons  has  two  layers  of  cotton 
fabric,  folded  diagonally  in  two  plies,  the  outer  one  dyed  green. 
Between  the  plies  is  a  layer  of  rubber,  the  free  surface  of  the 
inner  ply  also  being  rubber  coated.  The  fabric  is  of  Sea  Island 
or  Egyptian  cotton,  2.4  ounces  per  square  yard,  118  threads  per 
inch  in  both  warp  and  weft,  and  the  strength  is  54  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  rubber  coating  is  3.4  ounces  per  square  yard 
with  a  coating  equal  to  .9  of  an  ounce  per  square  yard  on  the 
inside  of  inner  ply.  Total  weight  of  the  finished  fabric  is  9 
ounces  per  square  yard.  Underneath  one  end  of  an  observation 
balloon  is  an  open  pocket  or  rudder  which  is  composed  of  a 
single-ply  fabric  of  similar  weight,  strength  and  color  to  the  one 
above  described,  but  the  inside  rubber  proofing  weighs  1.8  ounces 
per  square  yard  while  the  protective  coating  outside  weighs  only 
.6  of  an  ounce  per  square  yard.  The  total  weight  of  this  finished 
fabric  is  4.8  ounces  to  the  square  yard.  The  material  of  the 
ballonet  is  like  that  of  the  envelope  fabric,  but  lighter.  The 
rubber  proofing  is  the  same.  Weight  of  fabric  (untreated  with 
rubber)  1.8  ounces  per  square  yard,  108  threads  per  inch  (warp 
and  weft),  strength  34  pounds  per  inch.  Total  weight  of  com- 
plete fabric  8.1  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  nurse  balloon  is 
of  stouter  material,  having  three  plies  of  cotton  fabric  folded  so 
that  the  warp  and  weft  threads  are  parallel,  the  outer  layer  of 
fabric  being  stouter  than  the  other  two  and  dyed  green.  There 
are  layers  of  rubber  between  the  plies  and  on  the  outer  surface. 
The  total  weight  of  rubber  used  is  6.6  ounces  per  square  yard, 
and  the  complete  fabric  weighs  16.8  ounces  per  square  yard. 
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Molded  electrical  insulation  was  on  exhibit,  the  Hightensite 
Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  displaying  Hightensite,  which  has  a 
dielectric  strength  withstanding  a  pressure  of  more  than  20,000 
volts  per  millimeter  of  thickness,  is  non-hygroscopic,  non- 
inflammable,  and  has  a  wearing  surface  equal  to  brass,  not 
carbonizing  under  sparking. 

Another  insulation  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Fleming,  Birkby 
and  Goodall,  of  Liversedge,  Yorks.  It  is  heat  and  acid-proof, 
ncit  brittle,  and  has  mechanical  strength,  chemical  inertness,  and 
accuracy  of  molding.  Certain  grades  stand  heat  up  to  2,000 
degrees  F.  The  dielectric  strength  is  550  to  600  volts  per  milli- 
meter.    One  grade  is  similar  to  amber  without  being  brittle. 

The  Damard  Lacquer  Company,  Limited,  showed  many  forms 
of  a  material  they  call  Formite,  a  soluble,  fusible,  amber-colored 
resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  fusel  oil,  etc.,  with  a 
melting  point  of  about  150  degrees  F.,  which,  when  heated  to 
250  degrees  F.,  changes  polymerically  into  a  hard,  homogeneous, 
amber-like  product,  no  longer  soluble  or  fusible  at  any  tempera- 
ture, with  high  insulation  and  good  tensile  strength.  The  makers 
recommend  Formite  for  heat  and  electrical  insulation  and  also 
as  a  substitute  for  amber  and  ebony. 

The  Improved  Solidite  Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  displayed 
Erinoid,  a  substitute  for  the  German  Galalith. 

The  British  Rubber  Manufactures,  Limited,  Acton,  London, 
displayed  their  flexible  gas  container,  having  on  each  of  its  four 
sides  a  deep  flap,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  secured  to  the  tray 
by  an  outside  fillet.  They  also  showed  Egyptian  cotton  in  its 
raw  state,  their  material  treated  with  five  coats  of  rubber,  the 
finished  material  with  an  inner  surface  of  12  coats  of  Para 
rubber,  and  with  the  outside  separately  coated. 


MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NOTES. 
INCREASED    PRICES    ON    SULPHUR    IN    BRITAIN. 
'T'HE   British   Ministry  of  Munitions  announces  the  following 
'^       revised  scale  of  prices : 

Per  Ton. 

Flowers    of    sulphur £28     15     0 

Roll  brimstone    22      10     0 

Thirds   17     IS     0 

Export  is  still  prohibited.  Sulphur  will  be  supplied  only  in 
lots  of  not  less  than  five  tons  for  use  in  approved  trades  and  in- 
dustries. A  discount  of  2j^  per  cent  will  be  allowed  to  sulphur 
merchants  and  dealers  known  as  such  before  the  war.  "Recov- 
ered" sulphur  can  still  be  procured  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the 
home  producers.  All  applications  to  the  sulphur  committee  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  remittance  of  the  price  in  full. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  FACTORY  IN   NORWAY. 

The  Norwegian  rubber  factory  at  Mjondalen,  Norway,  known 
as  the  Aktieselskabet  Norske  Galoge  &  Gummivarefabrik,  it  has 
been  ascertained  since  the  publication  of  the  note  about  this 
concern  in  our  issue  of  July  1,  1918,  has  been  forced  by  war 
conditions  and  the  scarcity  of  rubber  to  limit  its  production  to 
articles  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  now  chiefly  in- 
teresting itself  in  experiments  with  rubber  articles  of  every  kind, 
with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  fabrication  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods  as  a  regular  line  as  soon  as  suitable  materials  are  avail- 
able. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES   IN  BRITISH  PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK 
LEGISLATION. 

Practically  all  of  the  belligerent  countries  have  taken  steps 
toward  mapping  out  plans  and  establishing  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  deal  with  the  economic  situation  after  the  war.  Great 
Britain  has  probably  made  more  progress  than  any  other  nation. 
Among  the  numerous  means  being  considered  to  meet  altered 
business  conditions,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  introduced  two 
measures  providing  for  far-reaching  changes  in  the  trade-mark 


and  patent  legislation,  which  are  intended  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  abuses  on  the  part  of  foreign,  particularly  German,  concerns 
under  the  existing  law.  The  changes  in  the  patent  law  include 
stricter  application  of  the  working  clause,  greater  facilities  for 
licensing,  and  a  revocation  of  the  patent  for  any  abuse  of  patent 
rights,  such  as  failure  to  work  the  patent,  or  to  grant  licenses 
on  reasonable  terms,  whenever  the  public  interest  demands,  or 
unfair  conditions  imposed  on  the  use  or  sale  of  the  patented 
article. 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  increase  in  rubber  goods  imported  from  the  United  States 
into  Australia  from  1913  to  1917  is  notable.  The  figures  are 
furnished  by  the  statistician  of  the  Australian  Government,  who 
selects  1913  for  the  comparison  because  that  year  was  the  last 
in  which  returns  were  reckoned  from  January  through  December,, 
the  change  to  the  fiscal  system  having  been  made  in  1914-1915, 
and  because  that  year  can  be  taken  as  the  latest  normal  pre-war 
year.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1913  was  $623,928,  and  in 
1916-17,  $2,031,822. 

The  comparison  of  Victorian  imports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1917  is  interesting. 
For  1918  they  were  $1,398,125,  and  for  1917,  $799,770. 

The  value  of  New  Zealand's  imports  of  rubber  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  rose  from  $133,163  in  1914  to 
$1,163,726  in  1917. 

RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  FOR  DENMARK. 

A  commercial  and  shipping  agreement,  similar  to  that  between 
the  United  States  and  two  other  Scandinavian  nations,  has  been 
concluded  with  Denmark.  Foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  manu- 
factured goods  and  other  essential  commodities  aggregating 
352,895  metric  tons  annually  are  to  be  exported.  Rubber  and 
rubber  products  appear  in  the  list  as  follows :  crude  rubber, 
130  tons ;  bicycle  tires,  100  tons ;  rubber  footwear,  100  tons ; 
machine  packing,  100  tons ;  motor  and  motorcycle  covers  and 
tubes,  250  tons ;  other  rubber  manufactures,   lOO  tons, 

SWISS  TRADE-MARK  OF  ORIGlM. 
To  prepare  against  attempts  made  to  pass  oflt  German 
goods  as  of  Swiss  origin,  a  national  Swiss  trade-mark  hai 
been  instituted  and  a  syndicate  for  Swiss  exportation  (Syndi- 
cat  pour  I'Exportation  Swiss)  has  been  formed.  The  syndi- 
cate, known  as  the  S.  P.  E.  S.,  consists  of  a  body  of  15  men, 
and  will  have  its  head  offices  at  Geneva.  As  owner  of  the 
mark  "S.  P.  E.  S.,"  indicating  Swiss  origin,  it  will  give  its 
members  the  right  to  use  this  mark  for  goods  produced  on 
Swiss  soil  or  by  Swiss  industry,  and  for  goods  which  have 
undergone  in  Switzeriand  such  treatment  as  to  give  them 
a  new  character.  Only  native-born  Swiss  citizens  and  those 
who  have  been  naturalized  for  at  least  10  years  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

ARTIFICIAL  RUBBER  IN  GERMANY. 
The  Dye  Factories  Company  (formerly  Friedrich  Bayer  & 
Co),  of  Leverkusen,  is  contemplating  the  building  of  large  ex- 
tensions in  Leverkusen,  for  which  it  has  already  placed  the  con- 
tracts. One  of  the  building  contractors  has  already  invited 
tenders  for  30  million  bricks.  It  is  reported  that  artificial  rub- 
ber and  gum  will  be  produced  therein.  The  company  is  already 
extensively  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  commodities. 
( "Vossische  Zeitung.") 

DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC   RUBBER    GOODS   IMPORTS. 

During  1917  the  Dominican  Republic  imported  84,266  kilos  of 
rubber  goods,  of  which  76,479  kilos  came  from  the  United  States, 
6,949  kilos  from  Porto  Rico,  and  the  rest  from  Cuba,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Spain,  and  Japan. 
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DUTCH    EAST    INDIAN    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

APllE.\OME.\.\L  inci-caso  in  the  Javanese  rubber  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  1917  over  those  for  1916  is  re- 
ported by  United  States  Consul  H.  J.  Dickinson  at  Batavia, 
Java,  the  reasons  being  the  interruption  of  steamer  service  to 
iiurope  and  the  prohibitive  freight  rates  to  European  markets. 
The  result  is  that  the  American  importer  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  exporter  have  established  direct  relations  of  mutual  benefit. 
Mr.  Dickinson  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  Holland  will  ever 
regain  the  strong  position  she  formerly  held  as  distributer  of 
her  colonial  produce  to  American  consumers. 

From  Batavia  the  rubber  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
33,450,281  pounds,  value  $18,063,325,  for  1916,  and  they  rose  to 
54,352,904  pounds,  value  $30,937,317,  for  1917;  from  the  same 
port  jelutong  exports  rose  from  777,148  pounds,  value  $29,619, 
ior  1916,  to  1,757,651  pounds,  value  $151,220,  for  1917. 

From  Soerabaya  the  rubber  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
-only,  7,224,262  pounds,  value  $3,886,835,  for  1916,  and  they  ad- 
vanced to  14,001,766  pounds,  value  $8,710,336,  for  1917;  from 
the  same  port  jelutong  exports  increased  from  2,312,003  pounds, 
value  $70,757,  for  1916,  to  6,712,178  pounds,  value  $310,665,  for 
1917.  Soerabaya  also  sent  us  574,644  pounds  of  gutta  percha, 
valued  at  $35,158,  in  1916,  but  this  port  forwarded  to  us  1,585,614 
j)ounds,  value  $112,359,  in  1917. 

A  NEW  TAPPING  METHOD. 
iV.  van  Brakel  describes  a  new  method  of  tapping,  successfully 
employed  by  him  on  the  Basilam  Estate,  Bindjei,  East  Coast  of 
Sumatra.  The  usual  system  followed  in  this  district  is  two  cuts 
over  a  quarter,  from  left  to  right  above  each  other.  Mr.  van 
Brakel  considered  that  in  this  way  the  flow  of  latex  to  the  upper 
cut  was  somewhat  held  back  by  the  lower  cut,  and  to  prove  this, 
the  direction  of  the  cuts  was  changed.  The  upper  was  placed 
to  the  left  of  the  lower  so  that  the  latex  flowed  into  the  cup  via 
the  lower  cut.  Experiments  carried  out  during  three  and  a  half 
months  on  two  plots  of  2,700  trees  each  showed  an  increased  yield 
of  about  12  per  cent  under  the  new  system,  while  it  was  further 
iound  that  ihe  coolies  could  tap  the  same  number  of  trees.  In 
the  rainy  season,  this  method  causes  greater  loss  of  latex,  but 
■even  so  it  is  said  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  old  one. 

CUBING  RUBBER  PRIOR  TO  BALING. 
A  correspondent  suggests  in  "The  Malayan  Tin  and  Rubber 
Journal"  that  rubber  planters  should  make  their  smoked  sheet 
into  five-foot  cubes,  which  would  be  easy  to  do  when  the  sheet 
<;omes  out  of  the  smoking-room,  as  only  few  estates  would  have 
more  than  a  few  to  make  daily.  No  ribbing  would  be  required 
^nd  the  name  and  brand  of  the  estate  could  be  pressed  into  the 
*ube  to  a  depth  of  say  half  an  inch.  More  rubber  could  be  put 
into  a  bale  this  way  than  when  a  dealer  at  a  port  presses  sheets 
into  a  baler  as  he  does  now.  Only  the  outside  of  the  cube  could 
possibly  mold,  the  mass  would  be  an  obstacle  to  pilfering,  and 
if  the  outside  covering  were  torn  oflf  the  "chop"  of  the  estate 
would  still  be  there. 

THE  CEYLON  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  Blue  Book  for  1917  states  that  the 
area  under  Hnra  rubber  in  Ceylon  is  now  about  251,500  acres. 
:Rubber  is  gradually  displacing  cinnamon  in  the  western  province 
in  the  Matara  district,  large  areas  formerly  under  citronella  are 
-now  being  planted  with  rubber,  while  in  the  Kalutara  district 
.£ven  rice  lands  are  being  converted  into  rubber  estates.  The 
report  regrets  the  diminished  production  of  foodstufifs,  says  that 
the  rubber  is  sometimes  badly  planted,  easily  becoming  diseased. 


when  it  becomes  a  danger,  and  states  that  increased  idleness 
and  crime  follow  the  change  from  rice  to  rubber  growing,  as  it 
is  far  less  troublesome  to  grow  rubber  than  to  grow  "paddy." 
Rubber  is  being  interplanted  with  tea  in  the  low  country  with  a 
view  to  replacing  tea  by  rubber. 

A  notable  increase,  amounting  to  15,910,700  pounds,  is  reported 
in  the  rubber  exports  of  1917  over  1916.  Exports  since  1912 
have  been  as  follows : 

I9I2    founds  13.236,900        I9t5   pounds  A3.57A.8Q0 

1513    22,649,100        1916    48,669,000 

1914    30,672,400        1917    64.579,700 


In  1917,  the  United  States  were  supplied  with  as  much  rubber 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  countries  supplied  (in  order  of 
importance)  were:  France,  Italy,  Russia  in  Asia,  Japan,  South 
America.  China.     All  exports  are  under  license  owing  to  the  war. 


BALING  PLANTATION  RUBBER  A  SUCCESS. 

UNDER  the  stimulation  of  a  request  by  The  Rubber  .Associa- 
tion of  America  that  rubber  prepared  in  the  Far  East  for 
shipment  to  this  country  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save 
cargo  space  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  the  rubber  shippers 
in  that  district  are  rapidly  adopting  the  methods  of  baling  rubber 
which  had  their  origin  in  1915  on  the  plantations  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  in  Sumatra.  These  methods  of  baling  mark 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  to 
perfect  a  method  of  preparing  the  rubber  for  transport  which 
would  provide  a  compact,  strong  package  to  withstand  the  long 
voyage  to  America,  and  allow  the  crude  rubber  to  arrive  at  its 
destination  in  first-class  condition,  as  well  as  reducing  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  containers  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Previously,  plantation  rubber  was  as  a  rule  shipped  from  the 
Far  East  in  wooden  cases.  These  were  for  the  most  part  "momi" 
cases — wooden  boxes  of  white  wood  made  in  Japan  for  the 
tea  trade — and  rough  redwood  cases.  Their  use  was  unsatis- 
factory because  they  were  frequently  broken  due  to  a  shrinkage 
of  the  wood  which  was  often  green  lumber,  so  that  dirt  and 
splinters  found  their  way  into  the  rubber.  .An  elTort  to  strength- 
en the  boxes  by  using  wire  and  iron  straps  had  little  effect  in 
preventing  breakage  during  the  voyage.  Another  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  the  boxes  was  that  it  was  deemed  in- 
advisable to  weight  them  to  their  full  capacity  because  of  their 
lack  of  strength. 

When  the  late  E.  H.  Pound  went  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.'s  plantations  in  1914  as  director  of  the  technical  depart- 
ment, he  took  out  with  him  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  bags, 
sacks  and  drills,  with  which  he  made  an  effort  to  determine 
the  best  form  of  package.  Rubber  packed  in  these  containers 
arrived  in  New  York  in  good  condition,  showing  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  wood  as  a  covering.  Experiments  were 
also  made  with  fiber  coverings,  but  the  excessive  moisture  caused 
these   to   deteriorate   rapidly,   even   when   well-varnished. 

In  February,  1915,  the  company  began  to  ship  rubber  in  gunny 
sacks  lined  with  cheap  cotton  cloth  procured  from  India  and 
treated  to  protect  against  mold  and  decay.  At  this  time  a  num- 
ber of  old  tobacco  presses  found  on  that  part  of  the  plantations 
formerly  used  for  growing  tobacco,  were  tried  out  for  baling 
rubber.  When  pressed,  the  bales  were  secured  with  strao  iron 
which  was  fastened  with  an  ordinary  cotton  bale  fastener.  These 
presses  were  of  the  hand  variety  but  recently  power  has  been 
applied  to  the  presses,  the  number  of  which  has  been  augmented 
by  the  latest  and  most  improved  type  of  American  presses. 

All  rubber  shipped  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  from  its 
plantations   since   December,   1915,  has   been   forwarded  in   bales 
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of  this  character,  and  the  methods  have  been  used  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  company's  warehouses  in  Singapore  since  March 
of  this  year.     The  amount  of  shipping  space  saved  by  the  adop- 
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tion  of  this  method  is  readily  perceived  from  the  statement  that 
a  package  of  five  cubic  feet  now  contains  180  pounds  of  pale 
crepe  as  against  120  pounds  under  the  old  method,  and  a  package 
of  smoked  sheets  of  similar  dimensions  contains  230  to  240 
pounds  as  against  180  pounds  under  the  old  method  of  packing. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  MALAYA. 

By  Our  Regular  Corresfondcnt. 

A  NEW  ROOT   DISEASE. 

WHAT  wilh  import  restrictions,  scarcity  of  ship  tonnage  and 
a  continual  battle  with  tree  diseases,  the  rubber  planter 
in  the  East  is  having  a  thorny  time.  To  add  to  his  troubles, 
a  new  root  disease  has  recently  been  discovered  by  G.  X.  Magill, 
of  Changkat  Serdang  Estate,  Taiping.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  Mr.  Magill  who  also  called  the  attention  of  rubber 
planters   to  the  danger  of  brown  bast. 

This  new  disease  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  Hevea  canker  on 
the  roots,  which  on  exposure  show  wounds  where  the  bark  has 
died  away,  while  the  sapwood  is  discolored.  The  development 
of  the  disease  seems  to  be  rapid,  but  detection  in  the  early  stages 
is  practically  impossible  unless  every  tree  is  opened  up  for  in- 
spection and  kept  so,  as  the  canker  is  not  noticeable  until  the 
foliage  begins  to  wither.  When  the  collar  and  roots  are  ex- 
posed, sores  are  found. 

The  crown  does  not  begin  to  wither  until  the  disease  has 
reached  a  far-advanced  stage,  when  there  appears  to  be  little 
hope  of  recovery.     Mr.  Magill  says  : 

The  actual  area  of  the  canker  wound  may  not  be  very  large, 
but  bark  running  out  along  the  laterals  and  down  the  tap  root 
becomes  dead  and,  when  gently  broken,  shows  plainly  minute 
dried  strands  of  rubber,  which  resemble  that  seen  in  stem 
canker,  though  the  coloring  of  the  diseased  bark   is  different. 

There  can  be  at  present  only  one  treatment — excise  all  de- 
ceased tissue  and  sapwood  infected,  but  in  bad  cases  this  almost 
means  depriving  the  tree  of  all  its  support,  whilst  in  cases  where 
the  tap  root  and  laterals  are  infected  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
destroy  the  tree. 

Paint  exposed  wound  with  solignum  and  when  dry  put  on  a 
cover  of  tar ;  have  the  area  limed  and  dug  over.  When  a  case 
is  finished   spray   Bordeaux  mixture   lavishly   around   and   cut   a 


deep  isolation  dram  around  the  area  with  drains  from  each  hole 
around  the  root  to  it.  It  is  early  as  yet  to  say  whether  the 
treatment  will  be  effective  or  not. 

SCHOOL    FOR    ■■THEE-DRESSERS." 

Now  that  diseases  are  forcing  themselves  so  persistently  on 
the  attention  of  all  concerned,  the  question  of  a  trained  under- 
staff,  or  "tree-dressers"  has  been  revived.  "The  Malayan  Tin 
and  Rubber  Journal"  suggests  that  the  local  government  should 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Peradeniya,  Ceylon, 
to  undertake  a  short  special  course  for  a  selected  number  of 
Malayan  tree-dressers.  A  local  scheme  for  a  similar  institution 
could  then  be  developed  gradually  and  meanwhile  there  would 
be  a  staflf  of  tree-dressers  already  at  work  by  the  time  their  num- 
ber would  be  reinforced  by  others  trained  in  Malaya, 

.\  correspondent  of  the  above  journal  advocates  a  school  for 
tree-dressers  as  the  best  memorial  which  planters  could  estab- 
lish to  the  memory  of  Malcolm  Gumming,  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Malaya  Planters'  Association. 

PLANTERS    AND    MAN-POWER. 

The  urgent  need  of  every  able-bodied  man  in  Europe  led  R.  G. 
M.  Kindersley  to  declare  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Malaya 
Planters'  Association  that  the  time  had  come  when  plantations 
ought  to  send  iTjauy  more  men  for  military  service,  even  to  the 
detriment  of  the  estates. 

So  far,  Malayan  plantations  have  scarcely  been  inconvenienced. 
It  happens  that  at  present  there  is  overproduction  of  rubber,  so 
that  restriction  of  output  and  consequent  decrease  of  the  working 
force  is  needed.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Mr.  Kin- 
dersley questions  whether  there  is  any  justification  for  holding 
back  Class  A  men  because  it  is  desired  to  maintain  estates  at 
their  present  high  standard.  In  his  opinion,  half  the  planters 
could  leave  the  country  without  affecting  the  production  of  rub- 
ber. He  suggests  that  neighboring  estates  could  arrange  for 
joint  management.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  con- 
scription will  soon  be  introduced,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  highly 
desirable  that  men  willing  to  volunteer  should  not  be  held  back 
until  they  are  sent  for. 

THE    PRESENT     SITUATION. 

The  difficult  situation  in  which  the  rubber  industry  has  been 
placed  by  the  import  regulations  of  the  British  and  American 
Government  is  naturally  causing  no  small  amount  of  concern 
and  discussion.  That  something  must  be  done  and  done  speedily 
is  felt  by  every  one  and  certain  more  or  less  vague  plans  have 
been  mentioned.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Goveriment  should 
control  rubber  as  it  is  controlling  Egyptian  cotton  and  .Australian 
wool.  While  the  rubber  problem  is  admitted  to  be  more  com- 
plex, it  is  felt  that  the  Government  should  nevertheless  consider 
the  matter  seriously  and  take  some  kind  of  immediate  action. 

-Again,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Malayan  Government 
should  appoint  a  special  commission,  composed  of  officials,  plant- 
ers, rubber  merchants,  and  rubber  estate  accountants,  with  definite 
instructions  to  sit  daily  until  a  practicable  scheme  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  has  been  formulated,  a  scheme  that 
could  be  accepted  without  reservation  by  all  the  rubber  interests 
in  the  peninsula. 

Others  point  out  that  in  various  countries,  allied  and  enemy, 
the  need  for  cooperation  in  different  industries  has  been  recog- 
nized and  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  combination. 
If  a  combination  of  rubber  growers  were  formed,  guided  by 
intelligence  and  foresight,  the  future  of  the  rubber  industry 
might  be  more  than  secured.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  is 
much  hazy  talk  and,  as  is  known,  production  is  increasing  and 
prices  are   falling. 


SOUTH  INDIA  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  South  India  during  1917 
were  8,526,748  pounds  as  compared  with  6,009,946  pounds  in  the 
preceding  year. 
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Recent    Patents  Relating  to   Rubber. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED   AUGUST   20.    1918. 


1,276,120.  AiTslni 
1,276,1-48.  Cushio 
1,276.149.     Cushio 


with  g.isbags.     J.   D.  Salts.  Bois  d'Arc,   Mo. 

tire.     J.  S.  Williams,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

tire.     J.  S.  Williams,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
tire  rim-cuts  and  blowouts.     M.  Copps,   Reids- 


N* 

1,276,179. 
1,276,184. 
1,276,231. 


1,276,283.     Windshield  cleaner.     H.  D.  Thomas,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,276,310.     ifneiimatic    vehicle    spring.      H.    P.    Arndt,    Amston,    Conn.,    as- 

.signor  of  two-thirds  to  C.  M..  Ams,  New  York  City.     (Original 

.-ipplication  divided.) 
1.276,325.'    Valve  for  pads,  etc.     R.  S.  Carling,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1,276,410.     Abdominal   supporter.      D.   C.   Pratt,    Summit,   N.  J. 
1,276,435.     Soft-tire  ,-iIarra.     G.   L.   Stevens,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
1,276,485.     Demountable  rim.     W.  W.   Brown,  Burlington,   N.  C. 

76,497.     Dirigible    balloon.      W.    Culver,    Sioux    City,    la.,    assignor    of 


1,276,511. 

1,276,526. 

1.276,529. 
1,276.533. 
1,276,597. 

1,276,628. 

1,276,631. 

1,276,666. 


1,276,752. 
1,276,875. 
1.276,917. 
1.276,985. 


i-half  to  W.  H.  Kirchman,  Wahoo,  Neb. 
Eraser  guard.     L.   W.  Faber,  New  York  City,  assignc 


to  Eber- 


hard  Faber  Pencil  Co.,  Brooklyn— both   in  New  York. 

Massaging  machine  with   rubber  pads.     C.   B.   Hardy  and  K.   E. 
Gibson — both  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rubber-set  riffle.     J.  Horn,  Ray,  Ariz. 

Tire.     S.   Hummel,  Fort  Yates,  N.   D. 

Tire  rim.     J.  H.  Wagenhorst,  Akron,  O.,  assignor  to  The  B.   F. 
Goodrich   Co.,   New   York   City. 

Cushion   wheel.     A.    S.   Duffies,   Markesan,   Wis.,   and  F.   Mead, 
Chicago,  111. 

Shirt    w'ith    elastic    thigh-bands.     R.    J.    Fields,    assignor    of   one- 
half  to  C.  C.  Fields— both  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ladder   foot   with    anti-slipping    tread. 
O.,  assignor  to  The  B.  F     " 

ISSUED   AUGUST  27,    1918. 

Covered  hose.     H.  W.  Goodall,   Aldan,  Pa. 

Pneumatic  tire.     F.  Colby,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Tire  rim.     E.  W.  Hofstatter,   Nyack,   N.   Y. 

intable    rim.      F.    and    N.    M.    Spranger— both    of    Detroit, 


Mich. 


J.    P.    Weis, 


1.277.006.  Wearing    apparel    with    elastic    gathering 

assignor    to    Metropolitan    Sewing    Machine    Corp.- — both    ol 
Nyack,  N.  Y.     (Original  application  divided.) 

1.277.007.  Wearing    apparel    with    elastic    gathering    means.      J.    P.    Weis, 

assignor     to     Metropolitan     Sewing     Machine     Corp. — both     of 
Nyack,  N.  Y.     (Original  application  divided.) 

1.277.020.  Dental  disk  and  holder.     L.  A.  Young,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

1.277.021.  Overshoe   retainer.     P.   J.   Young,   Santa   Susana,   Calif. 
1,277,024.     Demountable  rim.     W.  W.  Allen,  Washington,  D.   C. 
1.277,027.     Dating  stamp  with  rubber  cushion.     W.  F.  Bartholomew,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Fountain    pen   with    several    compartments   and    poiTits    for    each. 


1,277,064. 
1,277,090. 
1,277,141. 

1,277,142. 

1,277,277. 
1,277,330. 
1,277,331. 


1,277.396. 
1,277,438. 
1,277.516. 
1,277,613. 
1,277,701. 
1,277,789. 


1,277.916. 
1,277.953. 


auntam    pen   witn    several    cor 

L.  L.   Gugel,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Collapsible  fire-rim.      E.   C.  Ludwick,   assignor   of  one-third   each 

to  C.  E.  Harris  and  F.  A.  Wise— all  of  Basin.  Wyo. 
Hairbrush   with   removable   rubber   cushion    for   briiitles.      W.    T. 

Sherman,    Troy,    assignor    by    mesne    assignments    to    H.     L. 

Hughes  Co.,   Inc.,  New  York  City— both  in  New  York. 
Hairbrush    with    removable   rubber   cushion    for  bristles.     W.   T. 

Sherman,    Troy,    assignor    by    mesne    assignments    to    H.    L. 

Hughes  Co.,   Inc.,   New   York   City— both   in   New   York. 
Gas-bag    for   dirigible   airplane.      J.    F.    Walden,    Merryville,    La. 
Resilient  wheel.     F.  J.  McNuIty,  Lowell,  Ariz. 
Resilient    wheel.      F.    J.    McNulty,    Lowell,    Ariz,      (Original    ap- 
plication  divided.) 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  3,  1918. 
Cushion  tire.     J.   Dineen,   Chicago,   III. 
Armored  rubber  tire.     H.  J.  Lomer,  Detroit,  Mich. 
TiTe.      C.    E.    Williams,    Akron,    O. 

Fountain  and  stylographic  pen.     W.  Livsey,  Wallasey,  Eng. 
Sling-shot.     A.  R.  De  Pass,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Cushion   tire.     C.   L.   Van   Ness,   Akron,   O.,   and   F.   A.    Kruse- 

mark,  Roanoke.  Va.,  assignors  to  K.,  F.  &   C.  Tire  &  Rubber 

Corp.,    Roanoke.   Va. 
Armored     pneumatic     tire.       W.     E.     Baumberger,     Sacramento, 

Calif. 
Fountain  pen.     D.  Cameron,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

patch  for  vehicle  curtains,  etc.     W.  C.  Craft,   St.   Paul, 


V.   Guinzburg, 


B.   Kleinert  Rubber  Co. — both   of 


Cushion  tire.  F.  A.  Krusemark.  L.  G.  Funkhouser.  and  H.  G. 
Carpenter,  assignors  to  K.,  F.  &  C.  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.— 
all  of  Roanoke,  Va. 


1,277,995. 
1,278,036. 


1,278,C90. 

1,278,139. 
1,278,144. 
1,278,224. 
1,278,249. 

1,278,320. 
1,278,335. 
1,278,375. 


G.  Gillespie, 


C.  Krutckoff 


,278,-: 


184,714. 

184,753. 

184,775. 
184.827. 
184,829. 

184,850. 


Resilient  wheel.  A.  Meletti,  Beverly,  assignor  of  one-fourth  to 
H.  Walter  and  one-fourth  to  A.  L.  Pancoast,  both  of  River- 
side— all   in  New  Jersey. 

Rubber-covered  roller.  J.  Muskett,  assignor  to  F.  Reddaway 
&  Co.,  Limited— both  of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  Eng. 

Window  cleaner.  F.  J.  Shanisey,  Sr.,  assignor  of  one-third 
to  J.  Miller  and  one-third  to  J.  D.  Sullivan— all  of  Chi- 
cago.    111. 

Tire.     B.  Harris,  East  Akron.  O. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER   10,   1918. 

Submersible    boat    for    an    individual, 
etc.      W.    R.    Barringer,    Denver,    Colo.,    assignor 
mersible   Boat  Co.,   a   Colorado  corporation. 

Fabric  shield   for  air-tubes  of  pneumatic  tires. 
Charleston.  W.   Va. 

Inflatable  life-preserver.    W.  W.  Haupt,  assigno 
— both  of  Chicago,  111. 

Split  inflatable  tire.  F.  G.  Saylor.  Quincy,  assignor  of  one- 
fourth  to  G.  A.  Lufkin,  Revere — both  in  Massachusetts. 

Union  garment,  with  elastic  band.  W.  B.  Straub,  Pottsville, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  F.  C.  Yingst,  Port  Carbon — both  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Shoe  tread  with  resilient  plug.     G.   S.  Ellithorpe,  Rogers  Park, 

Girdle.      E.    Guggenheim,    assignor   to   Treo   Co.,    Inc. — both    of 

New    York    City. 
Fiber    and    rubber    composition    half-sole    for    boots    and    shoes. 

J.    McI.   Ogilvie,  Toronto,   Ont.,   Canada. 
Resilient  tire  filler.     A.  L.  Austin,  Cleveland,  O. 
Heel  of  solid  and  sponge  rubber.     J.  L.  Forbes,  Sturgis,  S.  D. 
Pneumatic    cushion    for    crutch-head.      A.    R.    Hunter,    Welbeck, 

near  Worksop,  Eng. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 
ISSUED   JUNE   SO,    1918, 

Corset   with   elastic  vest  section.      S.  J.   Newman, 

Conn.,    U.    S.    A. 
Sheet  rubber.     The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber,  Lin 

of  W.  Seward— both  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 


New   Haven, 


Pneumatic  tire. 
Life-preserving 
Dust    cap    for 


a.  S.  Stevenson,  Westminster,  London,  Eng. 
it.  A.  L.  Jaynes,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
e-valves.      H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridgewood,    N.    J., 


185.044. 
185.054. 
185,060. 
185,092. 
185,126. 


th   rubber 


E.  G.   Bakh,  Ke 


W.  J.   Nicholls,   Winnipeg,   Man., 


Mas 


U. 


burypon 
Pneumatic   tire.      F.    S.    Bryant,    Reading,   Mass.,    U.   S.   A. 
Tire.     J.  H.  De  Long,  North  Troy,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Hair  curler.     M.  J.   Peppard,   Minneapolis,   Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Rubber-covered   finger  band.      M.   J.    MacMahon,    Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,    Canada. 
85,172.    -Vehicle  wheel.     E.  Gasper,  assignor  of  one-half  to  E.   Mosser — 
both   of   Grass   Valley,   Calif. 


THE  UNITED    KINGDOM. 
ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  4,  1918. 

Hotel,    Washington, 

117,261.     Teat    cup.      Aktiebolaget   Mjolkningsmaskinen    Omega.    101    Val- 

hallavagen,   Stockholm,   Sweden. 
117,305.     Garment-supporting   waistband    with    elastic  inserts.     A.   Carlish, 

7  Lawrence  street.   New   Oxford  street.  London,  England. 
117,310.     Artificial  limb  with  rubber  toe-piece.     F.  H.  Critchley,  21   Great 

George   Square,   Liverpool,   England. 
117,343. 


ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  11,  1918. 

Shaving  brush  with  rubber  protector  on  handle.     A.   R.   Culmer, 

48  Durham   Road,  Holloway,   London,    England. 
Tire.     W.  D.  McNaull,  448  East  Broadway,  Toledo,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
Bottle    stopper.      Beatson,    Clark    &    Co.,    Glass    Works,    George 

street,   and    F.   Tweeddale,  40  Albany  street— both   in   Rother- 

ham,   England. 
Heels,    heel    tips,    soles,    and    sole    tips   made    of    rubber    molded 

with    canvas    insertion    for    riveting    studs    thereon.       F.    W. 

Wood.    3    Raws    street.    Bank    Parade,    Burnley,    Lancashire, 

England. 
Lining    for    turn    shoes,    with    elastic    portion    to   permit   turning.' 

E.  A.  Gardiner,  22  Hampton  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Artificial    limb    with    rubber    blocks    between    leg    and    foofpiece. 

H.    Yearsley.   33   Clifton    Road,    Eccles,   Lancashire,   England. 


117,542. 

117,547. 


Ohemioal  Patents  will  he  fonnd  on  pages  79  and  80.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  86, 
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117,810. 
117.855. 


117,977. 


ISSUIID  SEFTEMBES  18,  1918. 

iver's    dress.       H.     Houdini,    394    East    21st 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    U.    S.    A. 


York 

Lity. 

Rubber-padded  foot-keys  for  gas  control.  O.  Millauro,  Lam- 
beth  Infirmary,   Brook  street,   Kennington,   London. 

Rubber  tire  and  core.  T.  C.  Watkins,  44  Warren  avenue, 
Ingram,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Solid  rubber  tire.  F.  Atkinson,  89  Cornwall  Road,  Bayswater, 
London. 

Valve  for  artificial  denture  dispensing  with  palate  plate. 
A.   C.S.   Angel,   Copenhagen,   Denmark.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Waterproof  clothing  to  substitute  an  umbrella.  F.  Hewett,  19 
Ridsdale  Road,  Anerley,  London. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  2,    1918. 

Artificial  foot.     J.  J.  Stubbs.  City  Road,  Cardiff. 

Boot-sole  protector.  G.  W.  Beldam,  Boston  Lodge.  Windmill 
Road,  Ealing,  and  A.  U.  B.  Ryall,  Glamorgan  House,  Brant- 
ford— both  in  Middlesex. 

Exercising  apparatus.     A.  Turio,  9  Via  Orefice,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Teats  for  feeding-bottles.  F.  R.  Graham-YooU,  Uulham  Towers, 
East   Trinity    Road,   Leith. 


117,979.     Inhaler.     E.  C.  Ingleby,  Woodville,  Park  Villas,  Old  Park  Road. 

Roundhay,  Leeds. 
117,995.     Tire  valve.     Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent  street,  Westminster, 

and  F.  J.  Kcegan,  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Alma  street.  Coventry. 
118,022.     Rubber    socket    for    receiving    ferrule    for    screw    stopper   in    hot- 

waier  bottles.     C.   H.  Moor,  249   Victoria  Park  Road,   South 

Hackney,  Loudon. 
118,026.     Pneumatic   arm-rest  for  crutches.    .E.  J.  Harrington,   30   Neville 

street.    Riverside,   and  J.    McLoughlan.   38   Adam   street — both 

of  Cardiff. 


487,218. 

(October   16,    1917.)      Demountable  whecl-rim.     E.  G.   Bridd. 

487,231. 

(October  17,  I9I7.)     Improvements  in  inner  tubes.     A.  H.  Shaw. 

487,327. 

(October  29,   1917.)     Mechanical  eraser.     J.  Combes. 

487,387. 

(November  2.  1917.)     Improvements  in  garters.    A.  J.  d'Ostroph. 

487,451. 

(November  7,  1917.)     Compound  to  stop  leaks  in  pneumatic  tires. 

487.518. 

(November  10.  1917.)     Resilient  wheel.     F.  St^tzel. 

487.519. 

(N.,vemDer  10,    1917.)      Exercising  apparatus.     A.  Turio.  Genoa, 

AUSTRALIA. 
ISSUED  JULY  2,.  1918.    TO  AN  AMERICAN  FIRM. 

Tobacco  or  similar  package  lining  of  tin  foil  with  j 
attached  by  rubber  compound,  to  protect  goods 
pheric  changes.  Combination  Machine  Co.,  as; 
Peterson,    New    York   City,    U.    S.    A. 


aper  backing 


39,727. 
40,305. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
ISSUED  SEPTEMBER   5.    1918. 
tire.     W.   McEwen  and  W.  C.   S.   Hosking— both  of 


leans  for  reinforcing  fabric  for  in: 
tires,  etc.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co. 
Flinders  street,  Melbourne,  assij 
street.  Middle  Park— both   in   Vi. 


of  valve 
itralas.a, 
S.  Bea 
\ustrali: 


N 


0.  94 
104,845. 
107,944. 
109,646. 

110,414. 
110.426. 
110.854. 

111,286. 

111.428. 
111.628. 
112,111. 


TRADE    MARKS. 
THE   UNITED    STATES. 
,828.     The   words   Bull   Dog    followed   bv   representation   of   head 
of  a  bulldog — tire  tubes.     W.   S.  Nott  Co.,   Minneapohs, 
Minn. 

representation   of   Saturn    and   its   rings  above   the 


word    Satur.n — betting    of    fabric    and    rubber.       The     Gu 
Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
epresentation    of    a    stenciled   impression    comprising    the    word 
Maoncij\    within    a    diamond — rubber   packing.      Jenkins   Rub- 
ber Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Rep. 

word    iivERt 

ing  on  to  a  Good  Thing" — self-vulcanizing  patches  for  mcna- 
ing  tires,  rubber  boots,  hot-water  bottles,  etc.  The  Ever  Grip 
Co.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Profile    representation    of    a    soldier    beneath    the    words    The 
*'Cadet" — fountain  pens.     Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

Representation      of     an      Indian's      head — self-vulcanizing      tire- 
patches.     M.  J.  Cagle,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Representation  of  a  bulldog  looking  through  a  tire — pneumatic 
tires,  tubes,  and  outer  casings  of  rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric. 
Braender   Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,   N.  J. 

The  words  Red  Line  with  a  horizontal  bar  superimposed — rub- 
ber tubes,  fabric  and  rubber  reliners,  and  fabric  and  rubber 
patches.     Red   Line,   Inc.,   Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

Representation  of  an  acorn  on  a  shield — syringes,  inhalers, 
chloroform  masks,  etc.     Doniger  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  RuKO — footballs,  basket-balls,  and  volley-balls.  Raw- 
lings    Manufacturing   Co.,    St.    Louis,   M'o. 

The  words  Super-Six— rubber  heels  and  soles.  M.  J.  Feeley 
ft  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


nd  shoe  soles  composed  of  rubber  and 
es  being  sold  separately 
Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
-  "    ieltine.   Lake  & 


The  word   RlNEX- 
fiber,    rubber    p 

from  boots  and  shoes.     United  Stati 
way.   New    York   City,  U.  S.   A.      (__. 
Co.,  28   Southampton   Buildings,   Lond  __,        .    

Representation  of  a  winged  sandaled  foot — soles,  heels  and 
patches  for  boots  and  shoes,  all  of  rubber.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1144  East  Market  street,  Akron,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Marks  &  Clerk,  57-58  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,   London.   W.   C.   2.) 

Representation  of  a  winged  sandaled  foot  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  word  Goodyear— soles,  heels  ard  patches  for  boots  and 
shoes,  all  if  rubber.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1144 
East  Market  street.  Akron,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Marks 
&  Clerk,  57-58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London.   W.   C,   2.) 

AUSTRALIA. 
ISSUED  TO  AMERICAN  FIRMS. 
'      R^ED    Top — pneuma 


U.    S.    A. 


Co. 


Nev 


The  word  Keds— rubbe 
States  Rubber  Co.,  1 
way.  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.  . 
Representation  of  two  monkeys  swinging  from  the  first  and 
"-vulcanizing 
cycle    inner 


cold 


Wilsh 


tiers    of    the    word    Mo 
i.Ttch    of    rubber    for    automobile    and    mo 
uter    tubes    and    casings.       Moco    Laboral 
Dewey  street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  U. 
re,  219  Clarence  street,  Sydney.) 


(A.  C. 


of 


22,181. 


abeled   Moco   Mon 

and    bei'eath    the    words:    "It's   a    long    tale,    but    I'll 
tort.     Moco  Monkey  Grip  is  the  best."— Same  as  No. 


chopping  off  end   of  tail 
■,   beside   the   name  of  the 


THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 
ISSUED   TO   AMERICAN   FIRMS,    WITH   DATES   OF  APPLICATION. 

25,593.  (February  26,  1918.)  Representation  of  a  dress-shield  bearing 
the  words  Hicks  and  Trade  Mark  within  a  circle  above  the 
words  Manufactured  p.v  Canfield  Rubber  Co.  Patented 
Dec.   9,    1902,   U.   S.    A.— dress-shields.      The   Canfield    Rubber 


Co.,    Railroad 


U.   S.   A. 


and   Garde 


■  Bridgeport,    Con 


1918.)  The  words  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup 
etters  V  and  C  forming  a  monogram  before  and 
.  arranged  in  a  half-circle — rubber  tires  for  vehicle 
d   all   articles   made   of   rubber.     Pennsylvania    Rub- 


N' 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

).     Tire.     Term    14   years.     Patented  August  20,    1918.     A.    L. 
Breitenstein.    Akron,    assignor    to   The     Rubber     Products 
Co.,   Barberton— both  in  Ohio, 
on-skid     tire.     Term     14     years.     Patented    August     27,     1918. 

G.   F.   Armstrong,   Rutherford,   assignor  to  Armstrong   Rubber 

Co.,   Newark — both  in  New  Jersey, 
ire.     Term     14     years.     Patented     August     27.     1918.     A.     L. 

Breitenstein.    Akron,    assignor    to    A.    E.    Pearce    and    H.    H. 

Swan,  Ashtabula — both  in  Ohio, 
ire.     Term     14     years.     Patented     August     27,     1918.     A.     L. 

Breitenstein,    Akron,    assignor    to    A.    E.    Pearce    and    H.    H. 

Swan.   Ashtabula— both  in  Ohio. 


ra 


il 

s 

i 


^-,-^u  o-,-.o  .i.i,jijj         o_,ju-+      o^.MO       i2,J29 

52,306.  Tire.  Term  Z'A  years.  Patented  August  27,  1918.  G.  K.  Gulp, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  assignor  to  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

52,329.  Tire-  Term  14  years.  Patented  August  27,  1918.  H.  J.  Leab, 
5   The    Fi „»....    „..        J    ..    .  ■ 


assignor 


Fisk    Rubber    Co. — both    of    Chicope 


Falls, 


A    NEW      ENTERPRISE     IN      WHICH      AMERICAN,      CANADIAN      AND 

Japanese  interests  combine  has  been  established  in  the  Inter- 
national Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Kobe,  Japan.  The  concerns 
interested  are  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  of  Vancouver  and 
Seattle,  Iwai  &  Co.,  of  Kobe,  I.  Shii,  of  Kobe  and  Senda,  and 
Barnett  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta.  These  concerns  are  shippers,  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  crude  rubber,  etc.  C.  E.  Harvey  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  new  company. 
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Review    of  the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 


Copyright,  1918. 


NEW   YORK. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  October  market  reveals  but  little  activity, 
and  at  limes,  positive  dullness  in  crude  rubber  of  all 
grades.  Manufacturers'  orders  for  allocated  and  free  rub- 
ber have  been  infrequent  and  unimportant  in  volume,  reflecting 
the  disturbed  conditions  prevailing  at  the  mills  through  influenza 
and  shortage  of  labor.  Despite  the  marked  inactivity,  prices 
have  been  generally  firm,  both  here  and  in  the  Far  East.  Govern- 
ment control  of  free  rubber  transactions,  went  into  effect  last 
month  and  resulted  in  restricting  business  in  this  commodity  to 
some  extent.  Peace  talk  had  little  effect  on  the  market  other  than 
giving  added  strength  to  the  situation,  both  locally  and  at  pri- 
mary sources. 

Pl.\nt.\tions.— Allocated  rubber,  although  in  small  demand 
during  the  month,  was  firm,  the  lowest  price  quoted  for  Latex 
being  37  cents  and  the  highest  42  cents.  Ribs  ranged  from  3SK' 
cents  to  40  cents.  Free  rubber  prices  ranged  from  58^  to  62 
cents  for  Latex  and  57^  to  61  for  Ribs. 

Paras.— Prices  on  allocated  Para  grades  varied  but  little,  the 
high  and  low  being  as  follows:  Upriver  fine,  56  to  58  cents; 
Upriver  coarse,  30  to  32  cents ;  Upper  caucho  ball,  30  to  32  cents ; 
Cameta,  21  lo  22  cents.  Prices  on  free  rubber  ranged  from  62 
to  66  cents  for  Upriver  fine,  35K-  to  37'/,  cents  for  Upriver  coarse, 
35  to  36  cents  for  Upper  caucho  ball,  and  for  Cameta,  25  to  29 
cents. 

Centrals.— .-Ml  grades  have  been  firm  despite  the  small  de- 
mand. The  slight  activity  noticeable  during  the  month  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  substantial  orders  placed  by  the  manufac- 
turers with  dealers. 

St.\tistics.— The  total  United  States  imports  for  September, 
1918,  were  5.151  tons,  compared  with  13,664  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1917.  Plantation  imports  for  September  were 
4,613  tons,  compared  with  11,192  tons  last  year.  Imports  of  Para 
rubber  for  September,  1918,  were  311  tons,  compared  with  2,133 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917.  London  and  Liver- 
pool imports  of  raw  rubber  for  September  were  3,535  tons,  com- 
pared with  4,700  tons  last  year.  Reexports  for  September  were 
892  tons  compared  with  1.870  tons  a  year  ago. 

NEW  YORK  SPOT  QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  one  year  ago, 
and  allocation  and  free  rubber  prices  on_  October  26.  Govern- 
ment option  prices,  c.  i.  f.  New  York  are  given 


PLANTATION  HEVEA- 


Spot. 


Allocated. 
Oct.  26, 


the  last  column. 

Gov't. 

Oct.  26, 

1918. 


p.       ,            - 

::::  \ 

Smoked    sheet,    ribbed    sta 

ndardl 

•Hevea  nbbe'd  smoked  sheets...  I 
Smoked     sheet,     plain     standard"! 

•Hevea  plain  or  smooth  smoked  1 

.7    m 

33 

& 

57      O 

55/.  @ 

(9 

Unsmoked  sheet,  standard  quality  I 

•Tievea  unsmoked  sheets ] 

Colombo   scrap.    No.    1 


BRAZILIAN  PARAS— 

Upriver  fine    63'/ 

t^orlver  medium ='/ 

Upriver  coarse   42/ 

Upriver  weak  fine 52/ 

Upper  caucho  ball 39 


BRAZILIAN   PARAS— 
Islands  fine 


Islands 

Cameta 

Lo« 

Pen 


caucho   ball 


Spot. 

Allocated. 

Free. 

Nov.  1, 

Oct.  26, 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

49      @ 

46     @ 

@ 

44      O 

@ 

27      (.a 

20     @ 

@ 

27  "/S  (3 

21     @. 

@ 

37/.f'S 

28     @ 

@ 

Tapajos  fine   57 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,  prime 28^ 

nenguela.  extra  No.  1.  28% 32 

nensuela,  No.  2,  32/,% 30 

Congo  prime,  black  upper 55 

Congo  prime,  red  upper 55 


ball. 


Ri< 

Rio  Nunei  sheets  and  strings. 

Conakry  niggers  

Massai  sheets  and  strings 


CENTHALS— 


Fsirei 

ralda  sausage      . 

Centr 

Cenl; 

al    scrap    and    sti 

rip. 

75 

per 

Centr 

al   wet  sheet,  25   pei 
lie.    20%    guarantee. 

•  ce 

nt.. 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara    negro  heads 

34J^@ 
34J^@ 
34'A@ 


30%    loss   wash- 
drying)    40 

a  thin  sheet 35 


ing  and 
Mangabeir 
EAST   INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe   59 


block  scrap. 


Gudad  Bolivar 70 

Colombia 51 

Panama     51 


PONTIANAK— 

P.anjermassin 
Palembang  .  . 
Pressed  block 
Sarawak    


GUTTA  PERCHA- 
Gutta  Siak   ,. 


"Rubber  -Associ; 


of  Arae 


RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 

The  interest  in  reclaimed  rubber  during  the  last  month  has 
been  of  a  routine  nature.  Rubber  manufacturers  have  experi- 
enced unusual  difficulties  in  plant  operation  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  inroads  of  influenza.  Business  in 
reclaims  is  therefore  expected  to  be  more  or  less  quiet  until  the 
prevailing  conditions  change  for  the  better.  Prices  are  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

new  york  quotations. 

October  25,  1918. 

Subject  to   change  without  notice. 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating    : lb.       .35     @     .40 

Friction      lb.       .35      fa)      ,40 

Mechanical /*.       .12     (3     .13 

Red     lb.       .20     @     .25 

Shoe     ib. 


.1854 
.13J4 


32     @         37     @ 


40  should  impr 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

ird    to    the    financial    situation.    Albert    B.    Beers,    broker   in    crude 
d  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street.  New  York,  advises  as 

October  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  been  light,  due 
the  drive  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  but  out-of-town  bank« 
I  buying  moderately,  the  best  rubber  names  going  at  6J4  to  6>< 
and  those  not  so  well  known  6ii  to  7  per  cent.  Now  that  the 
e  is  out  of  the  way,  the  general  demand  for  commercial  paper 
rates  are  likely  to  continue  fairly  high  for  the  present. 
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COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  RUBBER  PRICES. 

October. 

1918.  1917.                          1916. 
Plantations:                       -Mlocated  and  Free. 

First    latex   crepe    $0.62@0.37  $0.65      @$.62}4 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed 61@   .35  .64     @   .61 

Upriver,  fine    66@   .56  .66K@  •63i<J  $O.80@0.71 

Upriver,  coarse    36(n'   .30  .46      @  AZYi  .46@   .42 

Islands,  fine     59@    .44  .55      @  .50  .71@   .60 

Islands,  coarse    2S(3'    .20  .29     @  .27  .33®   .29 

Cameta  29(^.21  .30     (S  .28  .35@.31 

WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [September  12,  1918]: 
Tbe  weekly  rubber  auction  held  yesterday  and  to-day  saw  a  much  im- 
proved demand  and  a  welcome  rise  in  prices.  Fine  ribbed  smoked  sheet  sold 
up  to  55^2  cents  per  pound  (8;^  cents  above  last  week's  best),  but  the 
bidding  for  this  grade  was  somewhat  erratic,  only  a  very  few  lots  having 
fetched  more  than  54  cents.  The  demand  for  sheet  eased  off  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sale,  and  the  highest  paid  in  the  concluding  stage  was  52J^ 
cents.  Fine  pale  crepe  was  in  good  demand  throughout,  up  to  55  cents, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  Tyi  cents  on  the  week.  Lower  grades  were 
well  competed  for,  at  an  advance  averaging  four  to  five  cents.  Small 
quantities  of  plain  smoked  and  unsmoked  sheet  found  buyers  at  fairly 
good  prices.  Some  676  tons  were  sold,  out  of  867  tons  cataloged. 
The  following  was  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore,  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound.i  London. 

Sheet,   fine  ribbed   smoked 48c        @    55"^c  1/  b'A    @    1/  SJi 

Sheet,   good   ribbed   smoked 38         @  47}4  1/  iVi   @   1/  6^ 

-Sheet,    plain    smoked 37  @   40  1/  3ji    @    1/  4^4 

Sheet,   ribbed  unsmoked    31K     @  40  1/  1^   @   1/  4% 

Sheet,   plain  unsmoked   27  @  1/     H    @ 

Crepe,    fine   pale    52         @   55  1/  7M   @   1/  8/2 

Crepe,   good   pale    3S  @   50  1/  3Ji    @   1/  7^ 

Crepe,   fine  brown    34  @39  1/  2H    @    1/  4 

Cr6pe,    good  brown    : 26^      @   33 J^  1/  0}^   @   1/  254 

Crepe,   dark    20  @   28'^  /lO^    @    1/  1 

Crepe,    bark    12^      @23  /  8jl    @      /llj^ 

Scrap,    viruin    and   pressed 12  @   21"^  /  &ii    @     /U'A 

Scrap,    loose    IS'A      @  /10K@ 

iQuoted  in  S.   S.  currency. 


MONTHLY     IMPORTATIONS     OF    CRUDE     RUBBER 
INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Pla 


1918. 


P.^RA 


1918. 

1917. 

16,084 

12,788 

13,108 

10,162 

17,161 

18,624 

13,425 

13,000 

16,288 

18,411 

24,124 

15,096 

16,092 

13,416 

10,421 

17,290 

5,151 

13,664 

January    .    .toni  1S,201         710 

February    9,715  3,108  68 

March   14,999  1,699  52 

April     12,703        481  58 

May    13,783  2.019  174 

June 21,787  2.146  10 

July    13,657  2.260  28 

August    8,473  1,744  61 

September    4,613         311  124 

(From  figures  compiled  by  The  Rubbe 


CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

In  compliance  with  the  Government's  request,  dates  and  names 
of  vesses  have  been  deleted  in  the  following  statistics : 
[The  Figures  Indicate  IVcight  in  Pounds.] 
PARAS. 
Fine.   Medium,   Coarse.   Caucho.  Cameta.  Totals. 

August  - — .     By  the  ,  from  Manaos. 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 67,200     =   67,200 

September  — .      By   the  ,   from   Para  and   Manaos. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 106,000     22,500     =  128,500 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 44,800       44,800      =  89,600 

October  — .     By  the  ,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 

Meyer    &    Brown 112,000      67,200      =179,200 

October  — .      By   the  .    from   Manaos. 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 44,800     44,800       56,000      =  145.600 


ARRIVALS   AT  THE   PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

TO  XEVV  YORK. 

AFRICANS.  Pounds. 

September  — .     By  the  •,  from  the  Far  East: 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 26,880 

September  — .     By  the  ,  from  the  Far  East: 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 33,600 

September  — .     By  the  ,  from  Africa: 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 11,200 

October  — .     Bv  the  ,  from  Africa: 

Fred.  Stern  Si  Co.'    (Via  New  Orleans.). .       492,800 

October  — .     By  the  .  from  the  Far  East: 

Fred.    Stern   &  Co 89,600 

GUAYULE. 

September   23.      Bv  the  ,   from  Eagle  Pass: 

Continental-MeNican    Ruhher   Co 190,750 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 
PACIFIC  COAST,  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Pounds. 

October  — .     By  the ,  from  Singapore: 

Meyer    and    Brown 134,400 

October  — .     Bv  the ,  from  Singapore: 

Meyer    and    Brown 145,600 

OcToBEK  — .     Dv  the  ,  from  Singapore: 

Meyer    and    Brown 560,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 108,000 

By    the   : 

Rubber   Trading  Co 56,000 

By  the  : 

Rubber    Trading    Co 15,680 

By   the  : 

Rubber   Trading   Co 60,480 

Kv    the   : 

Rubber  Trading  Co 42,560 

P.v   tbe  : 

Rubber  Trading   Co 125,440 

By   tbe   : 

Rubber   Trading    Co 89,600 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 

PACIFIC     COAST    AS    STATED 

BY    SHIP'S    MANIFESTS.' 

SEATTLE    AND    TACOMA. 

PLANTATIONS. 

{Figured  135  founds  net  to   the  case  and  150 

pounds  net  to  the  bale.] 

TO  AKRON,  OHIO. 

Pounds. 

OcTOEFR  — .    Bv  the •  from  Yokohama: 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 1,302,750 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..         20,250   1,.123,000 


TO  NEW  YORK. 

Pounds. 

September  — .     By  the  from  Singapore: 

Qiaries  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc 47,175 

October  — .     Bv  the  •  from.  Kobe: 

Aldens'   Successors,   Limited 9.045 

October    — .      Transshipped    by    the    from 

Singapore  via  Kobe: 
Aldens"   Successors,   Limited 3,240 

October  — .    By  the from  Singapore: 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co 12,015 

Robinson  &   Co 209.925 

Poel  &  Kelly 195,115 

Smith  &  Schipper 130,410 

F.a.st  Asiatic  Co 219,240 

Meyer  &  Brown 365,250 

United   States   Rubber  Co 2,206,850 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 16,200 

Charier  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  ...       163,410 

Rubber  Trading  Co 58,590 

L.   I.ittlejohn  &  Co 74,655 

International   Trading   Co 55,790 

Various    48,465  3,755.915 

TO  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

.September  — .     By  the  from  Singapore: 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co 9,045 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 359,505      368,550 

October   — .      Transshipped    by    the from 

Singapore  via  Kobe: 
Various    37.935 

October  — .     By  the from  Kobe,  via   Van- 

The  B.'  F.  Goodrich  Co 96,930 

=J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 135,935 

Various  117,990      350,855 

^42   cases   short  in   dispute. 

October  — .     By  the  from  Yokohama: 

Poel    &    Kelly 29,700 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co...       319,890 

Robinson    S:    Co 3,105 

East  Asiatic  Co 100,440 

Charles  T.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.  .       101.415 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co 30,075 

T.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 241,865 

Mitsui   &   Co.,    Limited 119,880 

Pater-on,    Simons  &  Co 467,760 

Tndo  Malav  Co.,  Limited 18,730 

Various   50,490   1,483,370 

TO    TACOMA,    WASH. 

October    — .      Transshipped    by    the    from 

Colombo  via  Kobe: 

Poel    &    Kelly 71,955 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc 111,375       182.330 

TO  TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

October  — .     By  the  from  Yokohama: 

Peerless  Rubber  Co 10,125 

TO  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

October  — .     Bv  the  — - —  from  Singapore: 
Hood  Rubber  Co 154,220 


TO  SEATTLE. 
GUTTA. 

Pounds. 

October    — .      Transshipped    by    the    from 

Yokohama: 
British    Bank    of    South    America    (gutta 

Percha)    3,05 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

PLANTATIONS. 

[Figured  135   pounds  net  la  the  case  and  150 
pounds  net  to  the  bate.] 

Pounds 

September  — .     By  the  from   Batavia: 

L   T.   Johnstone   &   Co 40,635 

Hannevig  Co 37,665 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co 16,875 

Winter,  Son  &  Co 540 

Harrisons  &  Crossfield 135 

The      Rubber      Association      of 

Am.erica,   Inc 799,185 

Mitsui  &  Co 1  215 

William  H.  Stiles 7,560 

E.    Boi'ssevain    Co 106,415 

General   Rubber  Co 9,415 

E.  Maurer  &  Co.,   Inc 135      299  775 

September  — .     By  the from  Hong   Kong: 

Aldens'    Successors,    Limited...         59,670 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..         34,505 

Edward   Maurer    Co.,    Inc 28,080 

Poel    &    Kelly 5.535      127.790 

October  — .     By  the  • from  Hong  Kong: 

The    B.    F.   Goodrich    Co 195,450 

»F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co 67,095 

Meyer  &   Brown 117,480      380,025 

^Two  cases  shortshipped. 

October  — .     By  the  from  Batavia: 

F.  R.    Henderson  &  Co 92,340 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co 95,100      187,440 

'Footnote — ^The  figures  under  this  head  and  un- 
der Crude  Rubber  Arrivals  at  Pacific  Coast  as  Re- 
ported, have  been  obtained  from  different  sources; 

CUSTOM   HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

Port  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. — September,   1918. 

No  imports  or  exports. 
Port  oi-  New  Orleans,  La. — September.  1918. 

Ports  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash. — 

July,    1918. 

Imports:                                   Pounds.  Value. 

India  rubber    17,679.797  $7,814,173 

Guttapercha   224,120  73,846 

Jelutong    61.845  3,711 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber 548 

Totals    17,965,762        $892,278 
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Exports:                                     Pounds.  Value. 

India   rubber  bools— pairs . .  .              105  $421 

India    rubber    shoes— fairs. .          1,102  1,326 

Automobile  tires 5,490 

Other  rubber  tires 515 

Belting,    hose,    etc 5,863 

Druggists,  rubber  sundries 126 

All     other     manufactures     of 

india   rubber    8,202 

Total    $21,963 

Port  of  District  op  Michigan,  July,  1918. 

Imports:                                       Pounds  Value. 

Rubber   scrap    30,000  $330 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber      2,324 

Totals    30,000  $2,654 

Exports:                                      Pounds.  Value. 

Rubber  scrap 47,240  $2,653 

India  lubber  hoots— pairs .. .          3,696  12,087 

India  rubber  shoes— pairi .. .              888  1,070 

Automobile  tires 61,743 

Other  rubber  tires 283 

Belting,  hose,  etc 5,177 

Druggist's   rubber  sundries 2,432 

All     other     manufactures    of 

india  rubber 12,813 

Total    $98,258 


RUBBER     STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 


withheld  by  the 


IMPOBTS  OF  CKUDE  AND  MAITOFACTUEED 
EUBBEB. 

June,  1918. 
jfactured — free: 


Founds. 
Rubber     and     gutta     percha, 

crude   caoutchouc   or   india 

rubber    1,976,389 

Rubber  recovered 172,166 

Hard    rubber    in    sheets    and 

rods    2,605 

Rubber  substitute 107,419 

Rubber  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha  waste 341,621 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered. .  3,795 

Chicle    166,574 

Manufactured — dutiable: 
Boots  and  shoes 


28,192 

5,521 

106,818 


17,513 

734 

10,582 

149,592 
121.493 


Waterproof  clothing 

Hose  lined  with  rubber 

Mats   and   matting 

Packing 

Tires  of   rubber   for  vehicles 

of  all  kinds 

factnres     of     india     rubber 

and  gutta  percha — n.  o.   p. 
Hard    rubber,    unfinished,    in 

tubes,  for  fountain  pens 536 

Fillets  of  cott.m  and   rubber, 

for  card  clothing .'      141 

Webbing,  over  one  inch  wide      ,  19,946 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOEEIGN  EUBBEE 
GOODS. 

June,  1918. 


EXFOBTS. 

August,  1918. 

Manufactured —  Pounds.  £. 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber: 
From — 

London    342,100  7,438 

Liverpool  293,700  12.033 

Totals    635,800  19,471 

EEEXPOETS. 
Crude  rubber: 

London     2,239,700         240.898 

Liverpool    315.600  32.380 

Totals    2,555,300         273,278 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber: 

London  and  Liverpool 


UNITED      KINGDOM      RUBBER 
STATISTICS. 

The  import  and  export  figures  by  countries 
sually  published  in  this  table  are  withheld  by  the 
Iritish  Government. 


jf  of  Foreign 
■  ValuI. 


Belting   

Hose    

Boots  and   Shoes 

Waterproof  clothing 


76,653 

201 

37,759 


LONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL   RUB- 
BER STATISTICS. 


IMPOSTS. 


At— 
London    . . 
Liverpool 


Pounds.  £. 

Crude    rubber    5,191,500  582,873 

Wafte  and  reclaimed  rubber          1.000  23 

Guttapercha   680.200  103.699 

Totals 5,872,700  686,595 

Manufactured — 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  .rf^r. /'aiVx          7,420  15.339 

Automobile  tires  anfl  tubes 14,568 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 926 

Total    30,833 

EXPOETS. 

August,  1918. 

Pounds.  £. 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber      720,200  21,158 
Manufactured — 

Waterproof  clothing 29.031 

Vioots  anA  shoes... do.,  pairs          5,417  6.987 

Insulated  wire 8.654 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 9.827 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 58,221 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 13,470 

Other    mainifactures    of   in- 
dia rubber    118.951 

Total    245.141 

EXPOETS— FOEEIGN    AND    COLONIAL. 

August,  1918. 

Unmanufactured —  , *^ ^ 

Pounds.  £. 

Crude  rubber   2,608.000  281,162 

Guttapercha   900  223 

Totals    2,608,900  281,385 

Manufactured — ■ 

Boots   and   shoes,  .dos.  pairs                  1  12 

Automobile  tires  and  lubes 5.978 

Bicycle  tires  and   tubes 14.535 

Total 10,525 

RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE 
UNITED     STATES. 

IMPORTS      or     CEUDE     AND      MANUFACTUEED 
SUBBEB. 

July,  1918. 

Unmanufactured — free:  Pounds.  Value. 
India  rubber: 

France 352.811  $236,921 

Netherlands   319.703  274.454 

Portugal    1,180.590  533,455 

United  Kingdom 38,811,201  28,985.572 

Canada    20  12 

Central   America    846.528  397,544 

Mexico    2,073.575  851,422 

Brazil     33,218,578  16,840.235 

Peru     1,894.069  974,136 

Other  South   America...      1.522.409  772.605 

British   East   Indies 70,878,310  46,145,882 

Dutch  East  Indies 14,656,376  8,714.924 

Other   countries    299.357  125,481 

Totals    193,053,327  $104,862,643 


free: 

July 

,  1918. 

Unmanufactured- 
Balata    

Pounds. 
180.513 
846,660 
246,755 

Value^ 
109  949 

Jelutong     

Gutta  percha 

.free 

74,090 
82,644 

,273,928 
692,262 

V78,77i 
MEBCBL 
July,^ 

$266,683 
49  841 

Rubber  scrap 

Manufactured— dHdai.;?; 

India     rubber     and     gutta 

percha    

India  rubber  substitutes... 

EXPOBTS    OF    DOMESTIC 

36,106 
32,668 

UTDISE. 

1918. 

Manufactured — 
Automobile  tires: 
To— 

France 

P 

Value! 

$68,000 
36.032 

United   Kingdom    . 

Cuba 

'296,.i46 
125,358 

8,327 
62,717 

78,033 
161  952 

Argentina     

chife'.::::::;:::; 

British  India. 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

New "ealand"  .■■.:■.: 
Philippine   Islands 
Other  countries  .  . . 

Total    

All  other  tires 

Scrap  and  old  rubber 

;;;; - 

174,177 
20,556 
48.344 
47,879 
85,619 

152.424 
43,773 
51,735 

210;974 

$1,217,566 
54.815 
24,062 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Rubber  boots pairs 

Rubber  shoes pairs 

Druggists'  sundries    

All    other   manufactures   of 
india   rubber    

343,887 
26,470 
56,304 
53,670 

490,652 

Total,    manufactu 
Fountain   pens            m 

EXPOETS  OF  FC 

red.. 
mber 

EEIGN 
Pc 

$1,072,692 

7,483                6,424 

UEECHANDISR 

July,    1918. 

Unmanufactured— 

61,857 
352.263 

414,120 
777 

Value. 

India  rubber    ...    . 

195,636 

Total,   unmanufactured 

$239,166 

Manufactured — 

India  rubber    

Substitutes,  elasticons 

Total    

y.c:  _ 

$521 
9,463 

$9,984 

EXPOETS  OF  ETIBBEB  GOODS  TO  NON-CONTIGU- 
OUS  TEEEITOEIES    OF    THE   UNITED   STATES. 
July,   1918. 


Manufactured—               Qua 

NTITV. 

Value. 

To— 

Alaska: 

Belting  hose  and  packing      .  . 
Boots  and   shoes. .  .pairs 
Other  rubber  goods 

■V,i24 

$1,961 
4,223 
1,70* 

Total    

$7,890 

To— 

Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing      . . 
Automobile  tires 

$948 

12:343 

36 

Other  rubber  goods 

264 

Total    •     .. 

$13,591 

To- 

Philippine  Islands: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing      .  . 
Boots  and  shoes pairs 

■■■534 

$30,685 
53,248 

Other   rubber    goods 

11,015 

Total    

$95,672 

To— 

Porto   Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires 

Other  tires 

Other  rubber   goods 

$4,393 
74,931 
1,325 
9,178 

Total    

$89,827 
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Official  India  Rubber  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 


Netherlands   

Portugal    

United  Kingdom  . . 
Central  America    . 


Brazil   

Peru     

Othei  South  America 
British  East  Indies.  . 
Dutch  East  Indies. ... 
Other   countries    


Totals    

Balata    

Guayule    

Telutong    (Pontianak). 


For  the  Fiscal  Years  1916-17-18  and  June   1917-18. 

IMPORTS  OF  CEUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


L'welve  Months  Ended  June  30. 


1917. 

1918. 

'l916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Pounds. 

Value.  ' 

'  Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

'    Pounds. 

Value. 

'    Pounds. 

Value. 

509,675 

$312,144 

616,772 

$300,052 

508.017 

$225,803 

479,382 

364,366 

102,726 

401,320 

$121,344 

230.447 

$73,770 

2,773,656 

1,094,841 

3,719,703 

1,439,498 

538,076 

220,133 

7,733,062 

824:645 

72,459,408 

48,144,416 

78,742,217 

51,851,269 

21.926,945 

12.793,606 

156,211 

71,310 

22,990 

7,865 

1,313,454 

597,827 

1,347,931 

124,799 

53,490 

182,109 

67,071 

3.261,507 

1.262,291 

54,968,227 

25,150,493 

56,818,966 

25,654,924 

41,277,914 

14,307,158 

47,704 

25,723 

3,476,294 

1,702,581 

2,516.729 

.         138,375 

64,021 

55.686 

25,965 

2,677,168 

1,190,296 

3.756,777 

1,299,351 

.    14.641.756 

8,996,709 

105,240,104 

.    11.539.504 

7,505.367 

1,531,289 

741,924 

20,291,963 

11,605,793 

45,027,410 

27,239,501 

53,663,857 

30,504,525 

.         884,471 

499,907 

251,120 

108,630 

324,719 
267,775,557  i 

132,593 

2,831,476 
333,373,711 

1,663,828 
$189,328,674 

4,921,682 

.   48.064,286 

$28,677,177 

33,677,447 

$15,078,060 

$155,044,790 

389,599,015  $202,800,392 

193,795 

102,683 

54,136 

2.544,405 

412,341 

123,136 

2,816,068 

880,813 

2,854,372 

764,484 

409,946 

29,403 

27,858,335 

1,322,262 

Totals,    unmanufactured..   57,277,229  $29,506,444 
Manufactureb— -<fu(ia{>/f; 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha        $63,013 

India  rubber  substitutes 5,641 


34,924,790  $15,215,310     320,554,387  $159,858,096     385,431,039  $194,888,103     428.963,913  $207,562,45'8 


$82,935  $472,074 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


Russia  in  Europe.... 

United  Kingdom 

Canada    

Mexico   

Cuba 

Brfii"  '.".^..!.'.'.';.'    ...■ 

British  India   

Ixitch  East  Indies... 

Australia    

New  Zealand  

Philippine  Islands  .  . 
British  South  Africa. 
Other  countries  .      . . 


$74,992 

319,357 
47,095 

112,985 
88  994 
95,357 
1,835 
21,407 
60,480 


$104,028 


18,512 
334,677 
84,348 
108,500 
292,753 
88,480 
12,074 
550 
199,324 
101,972 
60,290 
72,529 
413,828 


Totals 

Scrap  and  old Ws. 

Reclaimed lbs. 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Rubber  boots   pairs 

Rubber  shoes pairs 

Insulated  wire  and  cables.... 
Druggists'  rubber  sundries.  .. 

All  other  tires 

Other  rubber  manufactures .  . . 


$1,463,499 
$30,270 

54,470 
409,841 

53,178 
122,195 
633,235 


$1,891,865 

$31,933 
63.943 

404,873 
57,370 
72,357 

340,138 
82,251 
89,240 

498,696 


$80,423 

1,125,733 

9,293,482 

1,176,836 

236,811 

547410 

488,329 

295,479 

119,242 

201,287 

1,551,1.54 

944.008 

391,634 

291.318 

1,193,081 


2,986,953 
1,619,260 
1,046.102 
3,157,239 


Totals, 


Uhmanofactdred — 

Balata 

Guayule  

Jelutong  (Pontianak)  .  . 

Gutta  percha 

India  rubber  

Rubber  scrap 


$3,532,666  $3?, 310,613 

EXPORTS    OF   FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE. 


484.092         $311,967 


69,440  $9,228 

643',i8i  3ii!3i9 


Totals,   i.nmanufactured. 
Manufactured — 


Totals,    manufactured, 
istilules,  elasticon  and  ^ 


Manufactured — 
To  Alaska — 

Belting,  hose  and  packii 


$311,967 
'$2:369 


9,204 
$320,547        5.476.557 


EXPORTS   OF 


Othe 


Totals    

To  Hawaii — 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. 
Tires— 

For  automobiles    

Other  tires 

Other  rubber  goods    


$425,132 

$661,648 

143.916 

94,264 

2,636,654 

618,071 

1.485,939 

1,766,518 

1,019,915 

1,336,233 

1,301,344 

1,650,340 

696.876 

455,102 

145,820 

416,411 

415,742 

347,912 

783,209 

819,755 

689,705 

946.804 

345,702 

863.727 

391,211 

693,065 

1.591,623 

2,529,837 

$12,330,201 

$13,977,671 

$415,526 

2,117,257 

$235,811 

3,284,958 

3,532,384 

4,578,396 

1,483,379 

1,559.598 

4,861,213 

1,716,225 

1,244,170 

913,128 

884,245 

2,547.652 

1,130,623 

8.265,509 

6,194,816 

$3.S,297,279 

$39,059,456 

$474,538 

473,915 

$303,338 

17,723 

5,231 

72,255 

9,619 

202.646 

47,211 

7,304.820 

8,208.280 

4,274,543 

215 

74,497 

16,965 

Totals 


•Beginniner  Novemhrr  1.      tjuly 


$1,728 

$11,098 

■   RUBBER    GOODS 

1  TO 

NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES  OF 

THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

$22,093 
29.306 
4.358 

8,584 

$9,279             

26,994               74,759 
5,935            

$128  749 
197.060 
40,449 

$366,258 

iii;645 

$161,464 
272.688 
46,036 

■78;666 

79,411 

$55,757 

$42,208            

$480,188 

$419,871 

$7,541 

$5,088            

$90,952 

$88,766 

$104,221 

50.219 
4.069 
18,818 

57,043            

5,062            

14,743             

523,793 
86.086 
90,660 

195,001 

1,082,331 

$80,647 

$81,936             

$791,491 

$1,105,487 

$1,494,698 

October  31. 
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Jun 

^ 

■l«i 

■Ivc  Moiitl.s  Kndcd  June30. 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

To  Philippine  Islands- 
Belting,  hose  and  packing. . 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Tires 

Pounds. 

Value. 

$10,043 
18,045 
19,886 
14,130 

$62,104 

$5,376 

55,278 
1,864 
li;325 

'  Pounds. 
■■2:518 

Value.' 

13,051 

$100,619 

$6,816 

13,072 

'     Pounds.          Value. 

$57,686 

28.140               22,681 

422,918 

247,023 

$750,308 

$42,539 

403,530 

30,462 

74,975 

Pounds.          Value.    '    ' 

288,646            200'.376 

446,186 

114.395 

Pounds 

256;66! 

Value. 
1,018,782 

Other  rubber  goods 

183.840 

$824,654 

$52,118 

584,732 

8,717 

104,563 

$1,531,758 

To  Porto   Rico- 
Belting,  hose  and  packing.. 

For  automobiles   

Other  tires 

Other  rubber  goods 

$50,367 

772,650 
14,803 
116.595 

Totals                  

$73,843 

$72,731 

$551,506 

$750,130 

$954,415 

THE  MARKET 

Coi 

FOR 

pyright, 

RUBBER 

1918. 

SCRAP. 

Carriage    

..lb. 

.05; 
.02 

.05; 

""% 

Tnla. ::::::::::::::: 

..lb. 

li@ 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  niarkel  for  rubber  scrap  has,  during  the  lasl  month,  re- 
mained very  inactive.  The  dealers  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  in  transactions  at  present  prices, 
while  the  reclaimers  see  no  reason  for  bidding  higher  than  the 
current  quotations.  So  everything  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 
The  few  trifling  changes  that  we  note  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  indicating  what  will  happen  shortly,  and  yet  we  believe  that 
the  stagnancy  which  has  characterized  the  situation  for  some 
time  will  not  last  much  longer.  A  break  in  the  dullness  would 
be  welcomed. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— A  slight  demand  was  reported  at  8^:;  to 
8}4  cents  instead  of  the  previous  quotation  of  8^  to  854  cents. 
The  increase  was  too  small  to  stimulate  a  willingness  to  sell. 

Inner  Tubes.— Neither  buyers  nor  sellers  have  shown  the 
smallest  interest.    Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Mechanicals.— No  demand  to  record.  Insulated  wire  strip- 
ping fell  one-half  cent.    Other  quotations  remain  unchanged. 

Tires. — Prices  continued  to  drop,  except  for  white  and  mi.xed 
tires,  each  of  which  increased  one-quarter  cent.  Transactions 
were  negligible. 

Statistics.— The  London  and  Liverpool  imports  of  waste  and 
reclaimed  rubber  for  August  were  only  1,000  pounds,  while  the 
exports  were  635,800  pounds,  value  £19,471. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 
October  26,   1918. 

Prices  subject   to   change,  without   notice. 
"Tcfic^rps'^".'.'- lb.     $0.01./.@     .Om 

^^:!^!i-v.\\\\\\\v.-:::::.v.v.v.v.v.\vl    -^'l  fyi 

Untrimmed   arctics    ">•  -OS     @      -06  Ji 

HAED   RUBBER.  ,,.  ni      ,» 

Battery   jars,   black   compound lb  .02     @ 

No.  1,  bright  fracture 'b.  -25     @     .26 

INNER  TUBES. 

No.    1,    old    packing 'b.  .22      @      .22^ 

new   pack  ng    '&•  24     @     .2454 

No     2 '*•  11^®     -llJi 

Re^ ">■  -IIS^®     -11^ 

MECHANICALS.  ,^  „^,^ 

Black  Krap.  mixed.  No.  1 *.  05  ^  @ 

No.    2 'b.  .04     @ 

Car    springs    '&•  -05     @ 

Heels    'f-  -^l     ® 

Horse-shoe  pads   •«'•  -04      @ 

Hose,    air-brake '^  .05/.|      .OSJi 

fire     cntton    lined "'■  .02'/5@ 

garden  ..      '*•  -OZ!^® 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  Of, /s; 

Matting    ^  ■l]Yi® 

E^d  scrap" '  No     1 '^-  -0954  @     -1" 

W-'    2  lb.  .06     @     .06 V$ 

White  scrap.  No/i:::::::.:.....................;{^.    --^  |  .12^ 

TIKES. 

Pneumatic —  ,.  /loi/ai 

Auto  peelings.  No   1... .................... .•■•■|         |||      ^.^ 

fZtri  -white  ■a\;to-.-.^.-.-.-.^.^.".'.'.'.^.'.:: : :::::::::::  :|    :pl 

Standard  mixed  auto *■  -f.     | 

Stripped,  unguaranteed    'b-  ■'i%.,%, 

White.  G.  &  G 6  O^l^l 

M.  &  W.  and  U.  S ">■  .05K@ 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

Cofyriyhl   1918. 
NEW  YORK. 

WHILE  conferences  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  on  a  price-fixing  plan  for  American  cortton,  no 
definite  policy  has  been  announced.  A  study  of  actual  costs  of 
raising  cotton  was  recently  made  by  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  the  condensed  results  being 
as  follows :  Alabama,  20  cents ;  Arkansas,  23yi  cents ;  Georgia, 
21  cents;  Louisiana,  18  cents;  Mississippi,  25  cents;  North  Caro- 
lina, 24  cents;  Oklahoma,  17^4  cents;  South  Carolina,  16  cents; 
Tennessee,  26  cents ;  Texas,  17}^  cents. 

Although  the  market  shows  a  decline  since  last  month,  the 
technical  position  of  the  commodity  is  said  to  be  strong  at  this 
writing.  On  September  26  there  was  considerable  activity 
among  buyers  due  to  predictions  of  frosts  in  Texas  and  middling 
uplands  spot  advanced  to  32.40  cents,  compared  with  35.15  cents 
a  month  ago.     The  market  closed  October  30  at  30.75  cents. 

Egyptian  Cotton. — The  British  Board  of  Trade  announces 
that  prices  on  orders  placed  with  the  Egyptian  Cotton  Control 
Commission  or  with  Alexandria  export  houses  shall  be  those 
ruling  for  each  government  type  at  the  time  the  order  is  regis- 
tered, provided  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  buyer. 

The  Egyptian  Cotton  Control  Commission  is  authorized  to 
charge  lyi  per  cent  on  the  free  on  board  prices  of  each  type  of 
cotton  when  orders  are  sent  direct  to  them.  If  placed  with  the 
Commission  through  Alexandria  export  houses  the  commission 
will  be  paid  to  the  house  employed. 

The  1918  crop  conditions,  while  favorable  at  this  time,  will  not 
equal  last  year's  production,  due  to  the  decrease  in  acreage.  The 
following  are  the  planting  percentages  : 

1918  1917.  1916. 

Sakellarides     72.4  67.5  63.4 

Ashmouni    (Upper)     20.9  22.0  20.8 

Afifi-Assi'li-Nubari    5.9  10.0  13.9 

Abassi-Joanovich-Various    0.8  0.5  1.9 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

Sea  Island  Cotton. — Southern  markets  have  been  generally 
quiet  as  farmers  refuse  to  sell  unless  they  can  obtain  an  equiva- 
lent of  70  cents  cost  insurance  freight,  for  E.xtra  Choice  and 
Fancy.  The  growers'  report  is  convincing  evidence  that  this 
year's  crop  will  be  very  small.  Up  to  October  18,  only  9,789  bales 
have  been  ginned  compared  with  43,691  hales  last  year. 

Drills,  Duck,  Osnaburgs  and  Sheetings. — These  materials 
are  under  government  control  at  ii.xed  prices  ruling  until  Novem- 
ber 16.  Deliveries  to  the  Government  of  the  new  raincoat  cloth — 
39-inch  and  64-68-inch,  4.00-yard  sheeting— are  extended  through 
to  the  end  of  January. 

TiRF  F'abrics. — The  market  is  quiet  and  inquiries  are  few  and 
far  between.  Fabric  mills  are  busy  on  government  orders  run- 
ning to  next  spring.     Prices  are  unchanged. 
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NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

October  26,  1918. 

:es  subject  to   change  without  no 


AIRPLANE  AND  BALLOON  FABEICS: 

Wamsutta,  S.  A.  I.  L.  No.  1,  40-inch. 


ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2!-^    Ihs 


40—  7/,-( 
40—  8-oui 
40— 10-oui 
40— 10>4c 


13.50 
13.70 
14.85 


ch   2.35-yard    yard      t.25 

ch   3.25-yard    t.20>^ 

ch    2.60-yard    t-23 


THREE-LEAF   WIDE  : 

40-inch  3.96-yard  yard  t-lS 

40-inch  2.40-yard  t.25H 

52-inch  1.90-yard  t.32^ 

58-inch  1.60-yard  t.37J^ 

59-inch  l.S5-yard  t.344^ 

59-inch  1.94-yard  t.33;i 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


DUCK: 

CARRIAGE    CLOTH  : 


MECHANICAL' 
Hose  

40-inch,    10-ounce    

Belting   

KOLLANDS,  40-INCH: 

P?nn""."..'.'.'.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'.' 

OSNABURGS   (PART  WASTE) : 
29K-inch   3.33-yard    


t.62J4 
t.64.H 
J.62H 


BAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine   64   x   I 


jellent...'. '. 
ol,  36-inch, 


ills 


72. 
64  X  102. 


led,  36-inch, 

blue  and  black 

Tweed 

Tweed,  printed 

Plaidi  60  X  48 


l7rL 


56 


i.16'4 
t.2254 

t.25 '4 

♦.23     ® 

.90      @ 

•.30     @ 

.32  V4 

*.35      @ 

.37M 

.34!4@ 

.35/.  @ 

AS'A® 

.25 

'.2\y,@ 

'■Wj® 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED   FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 


IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 
63-incb,  2  to  4  ounces yard 


DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 
36-inch.  4;4  to  8  ounces 


LININGS     (cotton)  I 


DOMESTIC    WOVEN 

36-inch.  3K   to  5  ounce? yard         .nyi<i 

SHEETINGS: 

40-inch   2.3S-yard  yard  t.25 

40-.nch2.5O-.vard  t.23j4 

40-inch  2.70-yard  tJ^K 

40-inch  2.85-yard  t.21J^ 

40-inch  3.1-5-yard  ji-22)^ 

40-inch   3.75-yard  l.l/^ 


JACKET  : 

Delav 


Schuylkill     yard 


SILKS: 

Canton.   38-inch 

Plain    .    .  .  . 
Schappe,    36-inch 


stockinettes; 
cotton,  52-inch  : 


D— 14-ounce 
E— nVi-omic 
F — 14-ounce 
G—  8-ounce 
H— ll-ounce 
I —  9-ounce  . 
Knitaback   . . 


WOOL,  52-INCH  : 


TIEE  FABRICS: 

17J4 -ounce  Sea  Island,  combed square  yard 

17}i-ounce  Egyptian,  combed 

17)/4-ounce    hgyplian.   carded 

175i-ounce   Peelers,   combed 

I7}i-ounce  Peelers,  carded 


@  1.70 
@  1.40 
@   1.30 


Nov 


16,    1918. 
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SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 
FBO.X.   August   1,   1918,  to  Septemuer  27.  1918. 


Stock  on  hand,  August    1.    1918— 
Savannah    15.247;   Charleston,  51 

Received   at   bavannah    (gross) 

Received    at    Charleston 

Received  at  Jacksonville 

Received    at    Brunswick 

Received   at   Norfolk 


Stock  September  27,   1918— 

Savannah,  10.965;  Charleston,  412 

Crop  in  sight  at  all  ports  to  date 

EXPORTS. 


Savannah  . . 
Charleston  . 
Jacksonville 


1144 


South. 
Mills. 
3,995 


13,184 


lulates   business  in  this  com- 


lirockicts   Uk-   Government   i 
modity.    There  is  httle  to  be  had. 

LiTHOPONE.— Lack  of  cars  and  of  labor  is  giving  trouble  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  can  easily  sell  all  that  they  can  produce. 
Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Sulphur  Flour.— Prices  for  delivery  after  January  1  have 
not  been  quoted,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  may  be  a  trifle  lower. 

Sulphuric  Acid.— There  is  the  keenest  demand  for  what 
little  is  obtainable,  as  the  Government  regulates  not  only  the 
production  but  the  distribution.  The  new  price  schedules  are 
now  applicable. 

Talc— The  demand  is  fair,  but  producers  find  it  hard  to  meet 
it,  owing  to  lack  of  labor.   Spot  deliveries  are  at  a  small  premium. 

Tar  and  Pitch.— Tar  has  advanced  25  cents  a  barrel.  De- 
mand, chiefly  for  government  needs,  is  strong,  and  the  stocks 
are  small. 

Whiting.— Producers  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  provide  firms 
doing  work  for  the  Government  with  the  quantities  they  need. 
Other  concerns  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they  can  secure. 
Prices  are  unchanged. 

Zinc  Oxide— Tlie  demand  is  better  than  for  other  pigments, 
government  requirements  are  increasing.     No  change  in  price. 


Georgia.) 
EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

Fbom   August   1,   1918,  to  July  31,   1918. 
1917-1918 


Liverpool    

Manchester    

Other  United  Kingdom  ports 

Total  shipments  to  Great  Britaiti 

To— 

France    29. 

Spain    

Italy     

Switzerland    


225.253 
120,715 
137,761 


1916-1917. 
214.726 
134,358 


'15-1916. 
216,382 
139,268 


9.571  ( 
32,249  ) 
6,527  I 


Riis 

Total  shipments  to  Continent. 


39.517 

39.743 

60,972 

38,776 

52,691 

54,479 

31,731 

42,920 

75.420 


United    States    

]lf:.  ■::::::::::::::::::::::::a6ju  \  _^>^ 

Total  shipments  to  all  parts 656,518 

Total  crop  (interior  cross  weight),  cantars"       


194,229 
25,365 


734,400 
,726.518 


THE  MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS. 

Copyright.  1918. 
NEW    YORK. 

LACK  of  interest  in  base  metals  characterized  the  market. 
There  will  probably  be  no  change  in  the  price  of  copper 
after  November  1,  although  one  had  been  expected.  Tin  is  in- 
active and  it  is  reported  that  fixed  prices  will  probably  not  be 
announced.  Government  consumption  of  lead  continues  heavy, 
its  general  distribution  being  under  strict  control.  There  has 
been  a  slight  decline  in  antimony. 

The  market  for  rubber  chemicals  has  been  quiet  due  to  the 
Liberty  Loan,  peace  talk,  and  influenza.  Prices  have  held  firm 
with  a  tendency  toward  higher  prices  for  aluminum  flake,  barytes, 
lithopone,  etc.,  due  to  higher  cost  of  labor,  freight  and  other 
things.  Trade  should  open  up  in  the  near  future,  except  in 
certain  lines  under  government  regulation. 

Aniline  Oil. — A  continuous  demand  is  depleting  the  avail- 
able stocks,  so  the  undertone  is  firm. 

Barytes.— Twice  as  much  as  the  present  consumption  was 
the  average,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  increased  prices  are  expected 
on  account  of  the  higher  costs  of  production. 

Carbon    TETRArHLORiDE. — By   its    control    of    chlorine    and    its 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 
October  26,  1918. 


Prices  subject  to  change 
ACCELEEATOES,    OEGANIC. 
Accelerator    N.    C.    C 


Accelemal   No.    2 

.\ccelerator  No.    1 

Aldehyde   ammonia    crystals. 


Duplex     lb. 

Excellerex    lb. 

Hexamethylenexamine     (Vitalin)     lb. 

Hexameihylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb. 

Paraphenylenediamine    lb. 

Tensilite    lb- 

Thiocarbanilide     lb. 

Velocife    lb. 

Vitaniinex    lb. 


ACCELEEATOES,   INOEGANIC. 
Lead,   dry   red 


■  lb. 


white,   basic   sulpbat 

Lime,  flour    lb. 

Litharge,    domestic    lb. 

English    lb. 

Magnesium,  carbonate    '* 

calcined,   heavy    (Thistle   brand) lb 

light    (Manhattan   brand) lb 

Magnesium    oxide    It 

Magnesite,  calcined,  powdered ton 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent   (bbls.) cwt 

Glacial,   99  per  cent   (carboys) cwt 

Cresylic,  97-99  per  cent,  straw  color gal 

95  per  c-nt.  dark sal 

Muriatic,  20  degrees    cift 

Nitric.    36    degrees cm 

Sulphuric,  66  degrees   tot 

ALKALIES. 


.09!4@ 
.10     @ 
.09  ^@     .09 
.02     (a     .02 
.10J4@ 
.15     @     .16 
.11     @ 
*.12    la 

.12     <g 

.45      (3) 

50.00     @65.CB 


2.05  @  2.30 
6.60  @  6.85 
25.00     @ 


.lb. 


Rone,  powdered   

granulated    

Carbon,  black  (sacks,  factory) . 

Ivory  black 

Lampblack    . .  • ;  ; 


Ochre,  domestic 
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Chrome  tile lb.  *.15     @ 

Oxide  of  chromium   (casks) lb.  '.85     @ 

India  rubber  lb.  *.75     @ 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casiss) lb.  .50     @ 

crimson,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

Antimony,  golden,  sulphuret  of lb.  .25     @ 

golden,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .30     @ 

golden,  sulphuret.  States  brand.  16-17%. (b.  .28     @ 

red  sulphuret.   States  brand lb.  .25     @ 

vermilion  suli)huret   lb.  .55      @ 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .42      @ 

Indian,    pure    bright.... lb.  .08     @     .12 

Iron  oxide,   reduced   grades lb.  .12      @ 

pure  bright lb.  .15      @      .17 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  *2.50     @  3.00 

orange lb.  *2.00     @ 

Oxymony   lb.  .19     @ 

Venetian    lb.  .02<A@     .06 

Vermilion,  English,  pale,  medium,  dark lb.  2.00     @   2.10 

White: 

Aluminum  bronze  powder lb.  .80     @ 

C.    P.    (cases)    lb.  1.00     «i' 

superior      lb.  1.25      @ 

Lithopone,  imported   lb.  None 

domestic    /*.  .08     @      .08Ji 

Ponolith    (carloads,   factory) lb.  *.07?i@      .08 

Rubber  makers'   white lb.  .08     @     .08^i 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead   (less  carload,  factory)  : 

"XX  red"    lb.  .10'A@ 

"Special"    lb.  .11     @ 

French  process,  red  seal lb.  .13^  @ 

green  seal lb.  .13H& 

white  seal   lb.  .14J4@ 

(States  brand)    /*.  .12      @ 

Zinc  sulphide,  pure lb.  None 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   tri-sulphate    lb.  *2.68     @ 

sulphide     lb.  *2.00     @ 

Chrome,  light  and  medium lb.  .28     @     .32 

India  rubber   lb.  *1.00     m 

Ochre.    light    or   dark lb.  *.02%@ 

Oil     soluble     aniline Ih.  *2.00     @ 

Zinc    chromate    lb.  '.50     @ 

COMPOUITDING   INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum  flake   (bbls.   factory.    Less  5%   carload) .  .(o«  29.00     @ 

(sacks  factory.     Less  5%  carloads)  .(on  26.00     @ 

Aluminum   oxide    lb.  *.18     @ 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.  .14     @     .141^ 

lumps      lb.  .12/2®     .13 

Asbestine    (bags)    ton  '22.50     @25.00 

Asbestos    (bags)     «on*25.00      @ 35.00 

Parium,  carbonate,  precipitated ton  60.00     (ai 

sulphide,  precipitated lb.  .OSyi^ 

Barytes,    pure   white ton  35.00      (5) 

off   color    ton  20.00     @25.00 

uniform    floated     ton  3S.00      @ 

Basotor     lb  .055^@ 

Blanc    fixe    lb.  *.05K«?      06 

Bone  ash   lb.  .06     @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05     @     .05  ^ 

precipitated,   heavy    lb.  .04     @      .0454 

China    clay,    domestic ton  15.00     @22.00 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory bale  None 

Fossil    flour    ton  50.00     (S60.00 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .36     ffs     .45 

medium      lb.  .31      @      .35 

low   erade    lb.  .14      @      .20 

Graphite,   flake    (400  poun.I  bbl.) lb.  .10     @     .25 

amorphous     /ft.  .04     @      .08 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.) lb.  *.03     @ 

Infusorial  earth,   powdered ton  50.00     ® 

bolted     ton  60.00     @ 

Mica,    powdered     lb.  .05      (Si      .06 

Plaster    of    Paris lb.  2.0O     @   3.00 

Plastigum     lb.  .15     @ 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) /*.  .04     @     .08 

Rotten   stone,   powdered    lb.  .02 54®     .04>^ 

Rubber    flux    lb.  *.15     (3 

Rubhide     '*.  '.38     @ 

Silex    (silica)     ton  22.00     @40.00 

Soapstone,     powdered,     domestic ton  15.00     (325.00 

imported     ton  None 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cwt.  4.52     (iB 

(carload,   bags)    ctet.  4.30     (9 

Talc,    American    ton  20.00     (340.00 

French     ton  None 

Tripoli  earth,  powdered ton  50.00     (3 

bolted    ton  60.00     (3 

Tvrelith      ton  70.00     (3 

Walpole   rubber   flux    (factory) lb.  .06     (3 

Whiting,    Alba    (carloads) cwt.  .90     (3    1.00 

commercial     cwt.  1.25      (3 

gilders      cwt.  1.30     #1.35 

Paris,  white,  American cwt.  1.50     (3    1.75 

English    cliftstone    cwt.  1.75     @   2.75 

Wood  pulp  XXX  ton  '40.00     (345.00 

MINERAL  RUBBER. 

Gilsonite     ton  55.00     & 

Genasco    (carloads    factory) ton  55.00     @  57.00 

M.    R ton  '65.00     @ 

M.    R.    X (on  lOO.OO     @ 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  '.14     @     .15 


Pioneer,   carload,    delivered ton  55.00     (3 

less   carload,    factory ton  60.00     (3 

Richmond      ton  75.00     @ 

No.    64    ton  65.00     @ 

Refined    Elaterite    (on  175.00      @ 

Raven    M.    R /i>.  .0254  @ 

OILS. 

Corn,    crude    ;&.  .18^,3 

refined   lb.  .21H@ 

Glycerine    (C.    P.   drums) W.  .58     @ 

ply":""!'   v-v; '*■  '2    @ 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) gal.  1.50     @ 

linseed    compound    »o/.  .85     (3 

Pa'm   lb.  .32     (3 

P^^ffin     gal.  .40     @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .08     @ 

Petroleum  grease  lb.  .OS'/i® 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  .60     @ 

Pine  tar   . . .           ^o/.  .37      @ 

Rapeseed,  refined   gal,  1.85     @ 

„     .              blow"      lb.  .23}^  (3 

Kosm    ^„,.  .65      g, 

Soya  bean,  crude lb.  .IS'Am 

T^"'  <"ses)    ga(.  .35     g 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (drums)        lb  .2554(3 

Benzol,   C.    P.    (drums) gal.  .28'A(a> 

90   per   cent gal.  .22     @ 

Beta-naphthol,    resublimed    /(,.  no     @ 

ordinary   grade    lb.  .70     @ 

Halowax  oil  No.  1000  (f.  o.  b.  Wyandotte) lb.  "30     (3 

No.  1001   rf.  0.  b.  Wyandotte) lb.  '.35     (3 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .24iim 

73  (g>  76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  ^oixe 

68  (3  70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .2354 @ 

Toluol,  pure gal.  1.55     @ 

lurpentme,   spiiits    gal.  .67     @ 

?;ood  go/.  .58     @ 

)'<:r<'c„    ...    lb.  *.65      (3 

Osmaco  reducer   gat.  .35     (a 

Zylol,  pure gal.  .45     @ 

commercial     go/.  .30     @ 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black    /(,.  .11      @ 

White    /fc.  .13     @ 

Brown           ;&.  .ig     @ 

Brown  factice  /fc.  .10     (3 

White    factice    lb.  .14     @ 

Cordex    lb.  .45     @ 

Energine     lb.  ,30     @ 

Paragol  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwt.  17.08      @ 

bard      cwt.  16.58      (3 

Toughenite    lb.  .40     @ 


VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

Carbon,    bisulphide     (drums) 

tetrachloride    (drum)     

Lead,  black  hyfosuiphite   (Black  Hypo) . . 

Orange    mineral,    domestic 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) 

Sulphur,   flour,   Brooklyn  brand   (carloads 

pure    soft    (carloads) 

superfine  (carloads,  factory).... 
(See   also  Colors — Antimony) 


'.0754(3 
3.90     @ 

3.40      (3 
2.75      (3 


RESINS   AND   PITCHES. 


Pitch,   Burgundy    lb. 

coa!    tar    

pine   tar    

Resin,  Pontianak,  refined 

granulated     


Wax,  beeswax,  white 

oiokerite,   black    

green   

substitute     , 

paraffin,  crude  118/120  m.  p.   (cases). 

123/125  m.  p.    (cases). 

refined  128/130  m.  p.    (cases) 

135/136  m.  p.    (cases). 


'.78  @  .82 
1.00  @13.50 
1.00     @14.50 


0  01 
None 
5  @ 
3     @ 
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WAR  SERVICE  AND  PEACE  SERVICE. 


THE  present  War  Service  Committee  of  tlie  American 
rubber  trade  represents  a  perfection  of  organiza- 
tion of  which  few  industries  can  boast.  In  its  personnel  of 
more  than  one  hundred  men — leaders  in  rubber  manufac- 
ture, in  crude  and  reclaimed  rubber,  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rubber  products — it  embraces  every  division  of 
the  industry.  The  committee,  notable  because  of  the 
accomplishments  of  its  members  in  the  normal  fields  of 
endeavor,  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  work  it  has 
done  in  putting  the  whole  industry  upon  a  war  basis.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  half  dozen  industries  com- 
bined ofifered  so  many  perplexing  problems  or  so  many 
troublesome  details,  all  of  which  were  solved  and  adjusted 
with  eminent  fairness  and  in  record  time.  With  peace  in 
sight  the  trade  is  faced  with  problems  of  even  more 
gravity  than  those  presented  by  the  war,  for  upon  their 
right  solution  depends  its  future. 

It  took  from  four  to  six  months  to  put  the  rubber  in- 
dustry  on   a  war   footing.      Now   that   it   is   thoroughly 
GO  organized,  and  accustomed  to   working  for  the  general 
CT)  good,  it  will  be  its  own  fault  if  many  troublesome  cus- 
toms  and  handicaps  of  the  past  again  come  into  exist- 
_  ence.     For  example,   individual  initiative   would   not  be 


hampered  nor  manufacturers  injured  if  many  partially 
obsolete  types  of  goods  were  dropped,  others  standard- 
ized, and  specialties  given  over  to  those  who  created 
them. 

There  is  also  in  sight  the  very  vital  readjustment  of 
labor  and  wages  that  will  come  as  a  part  of  the  recon- 
struction. The  cost  of  living  will  not  become  less  for 
a  time  at  least,  and  war  wages  are  likely  to  be  demanded 
and  the  strike  threat  freely  employed. 

It  has  been  hinted  also  that  international  free  trade 
may  be  one  of  the  peace  articles  finally  agreed  upon. 
If  Germany  were  democratized  and  repentant,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  Belgians  and  French  weeping  over  the  graves 
of  the  mangled  babies,  and  buying  German-made  nip- 
ples. Nor  can  we  conceive  of  British  householders  us- 
ing German  garden  hose  with  its  constant  suggestion 
or  flame  throwers  and  poison  gas.  Even  with  custom 
houses  abolished  on  all  borders  it  would  be  years  before 
German  goods  of  any  sort  would  find  buyers.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  United  States  woula  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  everything  German;  for  not  hav- 
ing suffered  in  any  such  measure  as  our  Allies,  we  would 
forget  more  easily.  As  in  the  past,  the  shopper  would 
not  know  or  care  as  to  the  origin  of  rubber  goods  pro- 
vided they  were  attractive  and  reasonable  in  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  three  years  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  England,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  be- 
came our  own  because  of  the  war.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
unfair  and  impolitic  to  erect  a  tariff  wall  about  our  own 
country  and  still  try  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  world's 
trade.  It  was  just  that  temptation  that  led  Germany 
down  into  the  pit. 

From  the  beginning,  questions  of  many  sorts  are 
likely  to  fall  to  the  War  Service  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. This  is  no  surmise,  for  the  Government  has 
already  indicated  that  upon  just  such  committees  will 
fall  certain  details  of  reconstruction.  Many  problems, 
however,  are  international  in  their  scope  and  cannot  be 
settled  by  any  one  country,  no  matter  how  strong  or 
wise.  If  a  league  of  nations  is  formed,  scores  of  eco- 
nomic questions  will  be  settled  and  some  of  them  pos- 
sibly to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rubber  trade.  That  is, 
unless  it  is  alert  in  forecasting  conditions  and  timely 
in  its  representations. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly  every  country  will  be 
faced  by  similar  problems.  That  decisions  may  be  made 
after  full  knowledge  and  fairly,  an  international  rubber 
committee  created  from  the  membership  of  existing  rub- 
ber organizations  representative  of  all  the  allied  nations 
is  therefore  needed.  America,  the  biggest,  the  best- 
organized,  should  take  the  lead  in  forming  such  a  com- 
mittee, calling  conferences,  and  taking  up  questions  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  solution.  The  rubber  industry, 
potentially  one  of  the  most  important,  should  have  its 
place,  if  not  at  the  peace  table,  at  least  in  the  adjust- 
ment councils  that  settle  after-war  conditions.  Such  a 
committee  might  decide  that  the  "right  of  self-determin- 
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ation"  as  relating  to  nations  big  and  little  may  possibly 
belong  also  to  corporations  and  to  individuals.  Then 
manufacturers  and  shipowners  could  give  employment 
to  whom  they  chose  and  workmen  would  be  free  to 
join  unions  or  not  without  interference. 

The  rubber  trade  pays  big  freights  on  crude  rubber, 
compounding  ingredients  and  manufactured  goods. 
Before  the  war  German  ocean  lines  delivered  goods  to 
certain  markets  at  prices  none  could  compete  with  be- 
cause of  governmental  subsidies.  Possibly  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  contemplates  a  fair  adjustment  of  rates 
that  will  do  away  with  this  evil. 

Standardization  as  a  result  of  the  war  necessity  has 
made  marvelous  progress.  Perhaps  peace  will  demand 
international  standardization.  If  this  is  toward  the 
world's  rubber  trade  it  has  much  work  before  it,  for  in 
many  lines  it  will  be  revolutionary. 

Brazilian  rubber  producers,  together  with  English, 
American,  Dutch,  French,  Japanese  and  Belgian  rubber 
planters,  would  have  an  unexampled  opportunity  to  ar- 
range for  fair  and  adequate  supply,  standard  grades, 
and  perhaps  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  and  restrictions  of  product. 

German  methods  wherever  they  affect  the  rubber 
trade,  the  counterfeiting  of  trade-marks,  the  theft  of 
patents,  the  sale  of  products  at  prices  below  cost,  forced 
contracts  with  neutrals  whereby  German  goods  only 
shall  be  purchased  for  a  period  of  years  after  the  war, 
and  plans  of  German  manufacturers  and  exporters  to 
use  Swiss  and  other  neutral  registration  for  German 
goods,  could  easily  be  balked  by  an  international  com- 
mittee. 

Moreover,  the  international  trade  rivalries,  misunder- 
standings and  jealousies  that  are  sure  to  crop  up  may  be 
done  away  with  through  personal  contact.  America  is 
coming  out  of  the  war  the  richest  of  all  the  nations  in- 
volved. Nations  rich  and  poor  owe  her  billions.  It  is 
a  dangerous  position  for  any  nation  to  be  in.  That  is 
why  the  rubber  and  other  trades  should  affiliate  closely 
with  their  confreres  the  world  over,  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  friendship  which  the  war  has  brought  about. 


PLANNING  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE. 


BOOM  IN  RUBBER  TO  COME. 


A  TREMENDOUS  expansion  in  American  industry 
is  sure  to  come,  once  peace  is  here  and  the  problems 
of  reconstruction  settled  upon.  America's  part  in  feeding 
the  world  assures  prosperity  for  the  farmer.  Stocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  small.  Thus 
our  domestic  market  will  call  for  rubber  goods  as  never 
before.  Moreover,  the  shops  of  Europe  are  empty. 
Belgium,  France,  and  indeed  all  of  the  Allies  are  short 
of  goods.  Then,  too,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  with 
its  new  republics,  Turkey  and  Russia,  are  sure  to  be  in 
the  market  ere  long.  Great  although  the  American  rub- 
ber trade  is,  its  capacity  is  likely  to  be  tested  to  the  utter- 
most. 


Till-".  Teuton  prc-w^ar  policy  of  industrial  penetration 
was  successful  in  enabling  Germany  to  obtain  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  hold  on  the  chemical,  dye,  and 
other  .American  Industries ;  on  the  .Australian  zinc  indus- 
try ;  in  securing  a  practical  monopoly  of  wolfram,  mang- 
anese ore,  copra,  oil  seed,  and  practical  control  of  the 
French  bauxite  mines.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances of  the  burrcvwing  methods  that  resulted  in  a 
stream  of  valuable  imports  pouring  into  Germany,  and 
leaving  again  in  a  manufactured  form  to  deluge  the  world. 
In  1913  the  total  imports  amounted  to  almost  sevent>'- 
three  million  tons,  valued  at  some  $2,750,000,000. 

To-day  Germany,  staggering  under  huge  debts,  in 
spite  of  revolution,  and  facing  a  bitterly  hostile  world, 
still  hopes  for  world  domination.  The  great  industries 
are,  to  be  sure,  for  the  moment,  paralyzed.  Even  before 
the  armistice  few  rubber  plants  operated,  four-fifths  of 
the  textile  factories  were  idle,  while  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  small  plants  had  been  closed.  The  merchant 
marine,  too,  was  in  sorry  plight,  two-thirds  of  the  ves- 
sels seized  or  locked  in  neutral  harbors,  which  more  than 
ofTset  the  trade  in  the  Baltic. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  German  manufacturers  are 
faced  with  grave  labor  problems.  The  demands  of  war, 
continually  depleting  their  working  forces,  caused  va- 
cancies which  were  but  partly  filled,  and  even  then  by 
persons  not  only  inferior  in  skill  but  also  in  general  health. 
As  for  the  returning  soldiers  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
be  the  obedient  bond-slaves  they  were  prior  to  1914. 
These  adverse  circumstances,  however,  have  whipped 
the  industrialists  to  unheard  of  endeavor. 

A  German  union  of  technical  and  scientific  societies 
aims  at  a  closer  cooperation  between  science  and  indus- 
try ;  there  still  remain  the  many  consolidations  in  nearly 
all  industries ;  there  also  is  the  ministry  of  economic 
affairs  to  reestablish  foreign  trade ;  the  Eastern  Terri- 
tories Neo-German  Economic  Society ;  the  association 
for  the  promotion  of  the  export  of  German  goods  under 
guise  of  neutral  products,  and  the  huge  combine  to  ex- 
ploit various  industries  in  foreign  countries. 

All  of  this  is  known  to  the  Allies  and  there  has  been 
a  general  overhauling  of  pre-war  trade  tactics  and  a  de- 
mand for  protection  of  home  industries. 

France  has  decided  to  recast  all  old  trade  compacts 
and  from  .April,  1919,  will  do  business  on  equal  terms. 
Her  chemists  and  industrial  leaders  have  joined  forces 
to  restore  and  enhance  her  commercial  prosperity. 

England  is  instituting  a  comprehensive  system  for 
inventorying  the  wealth  of  her  colonies,  with  plans  to 
make  herself  and  them  independent  of  foreign  countries 
for  any  article  raw  or  manufactured. 

In  America  the  work  of  building  up  new  industries  to 
provide  goods  formerly  supplied  by  Germany  has  gone 
on  apace.  Much  thought  and  labor  is  also  being  ex- 
pended on  the  task  of  retaining  and  expanding  the  busi- 
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ness  brought  by  the  war.  The  same  is  true  of  Italy, 
Japan  and  to  a  smaller  extent  of  the  South  American 
countries. 

International    Free    Trade    may    be    "sound,"    but    at 
present  it  is  not  very  loud. 


CRUDE    RUBBER   A   "KEY    MATERIAL." 


ttly^EY  INDUSTRIES"  are  given  much  attention  in 
.^V  Great  Britain  at  present.  For  example,  dye 
manufacture  is  the  key  industry  to  textile  and  paper  pro- 
duction. Germany  once  possessed  this  key,  but  for  va- 
rious reasons  was  unable  to  use  it  from  1914  up  to  the 
present  time.  Pass-keys  were  therefore  made  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  the  industries 
unlocked  for  all  time. 

Exhibitions  of  "Key  Materials"  are  now  on  in  various 
great  English  centers.  Of  the  many  materials  shown, 
that  of  paramount  interest  is  crude  rubber.  As  matters 
stand,  crude  rubber  actually  is  represented  by  several 
keys.  Great  Britain  of  course  holds  the  biggest,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  Brazil  each  hold  big  ones,  while 
those  of  lesser  size  dangle  from  the  fingers  of  French 
Indo-China,  the  Central  American  countries,  and  a  very 
tiny  one  from  the  Philippines. 

Nor  are  we  without  rubber  key  materials  here  in  the 
United  States.  Reclaimed  rubber  is  one.  Neither  should 
we  forget  that  the  great  guayule  project  goes  on  apace 
and  will  one  day  be  a  fairly  sizable  key.  Take  it  all  in 
all  the  crude  rubber  keys  are  in  good  hands  and  if  any 
holders,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  lock  their  doors, 
others  will  open  the  wider. 


Of  all  that  list  just  one,  Ficus  elastica,  has  actually- 
served  as  a  commercial  source  of  rubber.  To  be  sure, 
nearly  all  the  species  of  Ficus  and  Euphorbia  bear  latex, 
but  few  have  furnished  rubber  which  has  been  sold  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  other  four  species  belong  to  families  which  dec 
not  ordinarily  produce  latex  at  all,  and  no  scientific 
authority  includes  either  of  them  among  rubber-bearing 
plants.  All  of  which  simply  proves  that  Mr.  Da>-  knew 
more  about  rubber  in  the  factory  than  in  the  tree. 

Such  a  mistake  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  one  who 
reviews  the  assertions  which  have  been  made  at  different 
times  by  men  of  high  rank  as  botanists.  The  Kickxia 
of  Africa  was  described  by  the  authorities  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens in  England  from  the  leaves  of  one  species  and  the 
flowers  of  another.  An  English  botanist,  sent  to  Central 
America  to  gather  plants  of  CastiUoa  elastica  for  experi- 
mental cultivation  in  Ceylon,  got  a  plant  which  may  have 
been  a  species  of  Perchea  or  a  species  of  CastiUoa,  but 
which  certain  was  not  CastiUoa  elastica. 

Nor  has  the  day  of  mistaken  and  careless  naming  gone 
by.  Quite  recently  eminent  authors  have  spoken  of  the 
Caucho  rubber  of  South  America  as  being  the  product 
of  the  CastiUoa  elastica.  Yet  it  was  long  ago  described  in 
detail  by  Warburg  as  being  the  product  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent tree,  the  Ca-stiUoa  Ulci. 


THE  BAFFLING  BOTANY  OF  RUBBER. 


AT  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.  Austin  G.  Day, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  of 
rubber  men,  showed  a  collection  of  "nibber-producing 
plants."  The  collection  consisted  of  sixteen  varieties, 
with  the  following  names : 

Ficus  Brasiliensis Brazil 

Ficus    liicidus Brazil 

Ficus  macro phylla    Australia 

Ficus  Australis   Australia 

Ficus  elastica East  Indies 

Ficus  rigida   East  Indies 

Ficus   religiosa    Palestine 

Euphorbia  inoiislrosa   Cuba 

Euphorbia   triangularis    South  Africa 

Euphorbia  Mackaii    Java 

Euphorbia  splcndens    Alexico 

Euphorbia  punicia   Mexico 

Moiistera  dcliciosa    Brazil 

Galipia  odoratissima   Brazil 

(more  correctly  called   Cusparia) 

Aralia  Cookii   Brazil 

Pcrcskia    i'rauditlnra    Mexico 


At  the  Industrial  Conference  December  3rd  to 
6th  there  will  assemble  at  Atlantic  City  the  most  repre- 
sentative body  of  business  men  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  Called  together  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  will  be  delegates  from  300  groups  of 
interests.  The  discussions  will  embrace  the  many  and 
varied  problems  of  reconstruction,  as  for  example,  can- 
cellation of  contracts,  continuation  of  government  con- 
trol, labor,  conservation,  prices,  credit  and  similar  sub- 
jects. In  all  of  these  questions  the  rubber  trade  has  a 
very  live  interest,  and  from  the  conclusions  reached  is 
sure  to  derive  much  benefit. 


German  property  in  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  has  heen  taken  over  and  sold  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  The  money  derived  from  the  sales 
runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Most  of  it  is 
German  money.  If,  however,  an  American  can  prove 
that  any  portion  of  it  is  his,  he  has  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing a  claim  for  it  within  six  months  of  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  is  possible  also  that  war  damages  may  also  be 
settled  from  this  fund,  as  part  of  the  property  sold  once 
belonged  to  the  sometime  Imperial  German  Government- 


Twenty  big  cars  stripped  of  their  tires  by  thiex'es 
in  twenty  days  is  the  record  of  a  Western  cit\-.  As  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  tires  once  stolen,  owners 
are  adopting  the  plan  of  branding  both  tires  and  tubes 
with  their  initials.  This  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
police  in  recovering  stolen  tires.  Branding  the  thieves 
would  be  better. 
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RELAXATION    OF    REGULATION    OF    INDUSTRIES. 

FOLLOWING  the  signing    of  the  armistice  with  Germany, 
the  War  Industries  Board  issued  a  new  order,  modifying 
restrictions    and    curtailments,    of    which    we    pubhsh    the 
section   that  interests  our  readers: 

Section   3. 

Restrictions  upon  industries  and  manufacturers  in  their  pro- 
duction, or  in  their  consumption  of  materials  for  commodities 
hereafter  in  this  section  enumerated,  as  such  restrictions  are 
expressed  in  orders  and  circulars  issued  by  this  Division,  are 
hereby  so  modified  that  such  restrictions  for  the  respective 
periods  provided  for  in  such  several  orders  and  circulars  shall 
be  less  than  the  restrictions  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of 
such  restrictions.  The  commodities  referred  to  are  (among 
others)  as  follows:  clothes  wringers,  baby  carriages,  bicycles, 
hand  stamping  and  marking  devices,  sporting  goods,  pneumatic 
automobile   tires. 

The  production  of  tire  manufacturers  who  have  been  operat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  a  50  per  cent  curtailment  of  the  monthly 
average  for  the  eighteen  months  ended  June  30,  1918,  has,  as 
of  November  IS,  been  increased  to  75  per  cent.  All  restrictions 
curtailing  the  production  of  rubber  articles,  except  automobile 
casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches,  have  been  withdrawn. 

EXPORT  LICENSE  PROCEDURE  FOR  SAMPLES. 
The   War   Trade   Board   announces    the   following   regulations 
governing  the  exportation  of  samples  to  be  used  in  the  solicitation 
of  orders : 

1.  Samples  of  no  commercial  value  of  any  commodity  may  be 
exported  in  the  personal  baggage  accompanying  a  traveler  with- 
out an  individual  export  license,  under  special  export  license 
RAC-49,  issued  to  the  Customs  Service.  (See  W.T.B.R.  195,  is- 
sued August  13,   1918.) 

2.  Samples  of  no  commercial  value  of  commodities  nol  on  the 
Export  Conservation  List  may  be  exported  by  mail  without  an 
individual  export  license,  under  special  export  license 
R.\C-52  issued  to  the  Postofifice  Department,  to  the  following 
countries:  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  China,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominician  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Egypt;  the  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates  of 
Great  Britain;  the  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates  of 
France;  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras;  the  colonies,  possessions, 
and  protectorates  of  Italy;  Japan,  its  colonies,  possessions,  and 
protectorates;  Liberia,  Monaco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua;  the  colonies, 
possessions  and  protectorates  of  the  Netherlands;  Oman,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  San  Marino,  Siam,  and  LVuguay, 
excluding  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  Germany  or  its  allies.  (See  W.  T.  B.  R.  246;  issued 
October  9,  1918.) 

3.  Samples  of  no  commercial  value  of  any  commodity  may 
be  exported  by  mail  without  an  individual  export  license,  under 
special  export  license  RAC-52,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  their  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates, 
excluding  any  portion  thereof  occupied  by  the  military  forces  of 
Germany  or  of  its  allies.  (See  W.  T.  B.  R.  246,  issued  October 
9,  1918.)  .        ,  .,     ^ 

4.  To  facilitate  further  the  exportation  &.v  moil  of  samples 
of  no  commercial  value,  when  an  individual  export  license  is 
required,  the  War  Trade  Board,  hereafter,  will  consider  issuing 
licenses  of  a  special  tvpe,  valid  for  three  months  after  issuance, 
permitting  the  exportation,  by  mail  only,  to  one  or  more  con- 
signees, whose  names  need  not  be  specified  in  the  application  for 
the  license,  of  a  single  parcel  or  an  unlimited  number  of  parcels 
of  samples  of  no  commercial  value  to  be  used  in  the  solicitation 


of  orders.  Sucli  licenses  will  not  be  granted  for  shipments  of 
samples  to  persons  in  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  countries ;  or  to 
persons  with  whom,  the  applicant  has  reason  to  believe,  trade  is 
prohibited  by  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  (For  particulars 
regarding  applications  for  licenses,  see  W.  T.  B.  R.  280,  issued 
October  25,  1918. 

IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  FUEL  TECHNOLOGY. 
Estimates  made  earlier  in  the  fuel  year  that  approximately 
160,0(X),000  car  miles,  equivalent  to  a  5  per  cent  increase  in 
production,  would  be  saved  in  the  coal  year  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  zone  system  for  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal 
are  being  more  than  realized.  The  nation's  supply  is  now  such 
that  with  patriotic  economy  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the 
winter's  requirements.  There  must,  however,  be  frugality  in  the 
use  of  electricity,  gas  and  coal,  and  intelligent  firing  of  fur- 
naces and  stoves.  To  this  end  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  issued  numerous  pamphlets 
and  scientific  papers  on  fuel  technology  and  conservation  which 
are  of  great  value  to  the  operator  of  every  power  plant,  large 
or  small.  If  all  would  substitute  scientific  methods  for  the 
haphazard  practices  which  have  too  often  been  the  rule,  the 
possibility  of  shut-downs  due  to  lack  of  fuel  could  probably 
be  definitely  averted. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  CONFERENCE. 
A  war  emergency  and  reconstruction  conference  of  the  war 
service  committees  of  the  various  American  industries  has  been 
called  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  December  4,  5  and  6.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  include  reconstruction ;  industrial  relations ;  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  control ;  price  control ;  economic  legislation 
affecting  combinations ;  export  and  import  operations ;  finance, 
etc.,  and  all  information  adduced  will  be  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Government.  The  several  war  service  committees, 
including  that  of  the  rubber  industry,  will  confer  with  the  com- 
modity chiefs  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
definite  recommendations  can  be  formulated  covering  the  re- 
construction period,  with  the  possibility  of  creating  an  executive 
committee  empowered  to  gather  data  and  to  function  with 
industries  to  meet  the  many  problems  that  the  nation's  industries 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve  with  the  end  of  the  war. 

LIBERTY    LOAN    OVERSUBSCRIBED    NEARLY    A    BILLION. 

Early  estimates  regarding  the  oversubscription  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  have  proved  to  be  far  too  conservative.  Total 
subscriptions  amounted  to  $6,989,047,000,  or  16.4  per  cent,  more 
than  the  $6,000,000,000  sought  to  be  raised.  Every  Federal  Re- 
serve District  exceeded  its  allotted  quota.  It  was  the  greatest 
war  loan  ever  floated  by  this  or  any  other  nation.  Through  the 
four  Liberty  Loans  and  War  Savings  Stamps  the  country  has 
raised  a  total  of  $17,852,000,000,  not  including  unaccepted  over- 
subscriptions. 

Bonds  of  the  Fifth  Loan  to  cover  the  remaining  war  expendi- 
tures and  to  be  offered  in  the  spring,  will  be  of  short  maturity, 
probably  five  years  or  less. 

CUBA  OVERSUBSCRIBES  FOURTH  LOAN. 

Patriotic  Cuba  overscribed  her  $6,000,000  quota  for  the  Fourth 
Lilierty  Loan   by  $4,752,850.     There   were  23,000  subscribers. 
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ENEMY-OWNED     CONCERNS     AND     INTERESTS    TO     BE     SOLD. 

German  owned  or  controlled  interests  in  tlie  following  con- 
cerns are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  in  accordance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans  for  their  complete  Americanization : 

The  Boonton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boonton,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturer  of  composite  insulation;  The  Bayer  Co.,  Rensse- 
laer, New  York,  manufacturer  of  drugs  and  dyestufifs,  which  in- 
cludes the  Synthetic  Patents  Co.,  owner  of  organic  accelerator 
patents ;  the  Goetze  Gasket  and  Packing  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  manufacturer  of  gaskets  and  packing  devices ;  the 
Schaefifer  &  Budenberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  engineering  instruments ;  the  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  manufacturer  of  vacuum  dryers ;  the  Werner  & 
Pfleiderer  Co.,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  manufacturer  of  machinery ; 
Robert  Soltau  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  manufac- 
turer of  gutta  percha  specialties. 

BASILAN  PLANTATION  TAKEN  OVER. 
The  only  Hcvca  plantation  that  is  producing  rubber  and  is 
in  United  States  territory  is  the  Basilan  Plantation  on  Basilan 
Island,  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
stock  was  owned  by  Germans  and  has  been  taken  over  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian. 

BITUMINOUS    STORAGE    LIMIT    OFF. 

All  storage  restrictions  on  bituminous  coal  were  removed  on 
November  22  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  con- 
formity with  the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  can- 
celling its  preferential  industries  list.  Anthracite  coal  is  not  af- 
fected, however,  by  this  ruling. 

Every  industry  and  every  householder  in  the  country  now 
may  store  as  much  bituminous  coal  as  desired  or  obtainable,  as 
the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board  removes  the  necessity  for 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  distinguish  longer  among  different 
classes  of  industrial  plants. 

The  restrictions  just  raised  provided  for  the  accumulation  by 
the  consumers  in  the  preference  classes  defined  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  of  reserve  stocks  of  bituminous  coal,  in  accordance 
with  their  location  in  relation  to  various  mine  fields  and  their 
classification  on  the  preference  schedule. 


The  War  Trade  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on 
Cotton  Distribution  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement : 

On  and  after  December  2,  1918,  no  individual  licenses  will  be 
required  for  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium  or  Japan.  A  special  export  license  (No. 
RAC-S7)  will  be  issued  to  the  proper  customs  officials  at  points 
of  exit,  who  will  be  authorized  to  pass  shipments  in  accordance 
therewith. 

The  regulation  governing  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Spain  (W. 
T.  B.  R.  319,  November  IS,  1918),  whereby  the  quantity  export- 
able to  Spain  was  limited  and  allotted  among  the  various  ship- 
pers, is  withdrawn,  effective  November  22,  1918,  and  applications 
will  be  considered  looking  toward  the  granting  of  licenses  freely. 

Applications  to  export  raw  cotton  to  other  destinations  will  be 
considered  and  granted  freely,  and  where  agreements  exist,  inter- 
national licenses  will  be  granted  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  regulation  affecting  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  (W.  T. 
B.  R.  265,  October  11,  1918),  which  required  that  the  grade  and 
staple  be  specified  on  applications  to  export  raw  cotton  and  that 
the  applicant  also  disclose  the  existence  of  an  actual  sales  con- 
tract, or  that  there  had  been  a  freight  allotment  or  engagement, 
is  withdrawn,  effective  November  22,   1918. 


THE   WAR   AND    BRAZILIAN    RUBBER. 
The  great  changes  brought  about  by  the  world  war,  and  the 
losses   sustained   by   German   traders   in    Brazil   are   reported   by 
"Wileman's   Brazilian  Review,"  as  follows ; 

Before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Germany,  in 
spite  of  all  disabilities,  enemy  traders  succeeded  in  shipping  12.7 
per  cent  of  the  crop  in  1915-16,  6.7  per  cent  in  1916-17,  but  only 
176  tons,  or  0.6  per  cent  in  1917-18,  and  even  that  insignificant 
quantity  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Ger- 
many on  October  26,  1917.  Since  then  no  enemy  rubber  has 
been  shipped  at  all. 

The  way  in  which  both  Allied  and  Brazilian  trade  has  benefited 
by  the  restrictions  placed  on  enemy  traders  is  shown  by  the 
progression  of  the  coefficient  of  exports  of  Allied  traders  from 
48.8  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  1915-16  to  51. 1  per  cent  in  1916-17, 
and  52  per  cent  in  1917-18,  and  of  the  coefficient  of  Brazilian 
and  Portuguese  exporters  from  23.9  per  cent  in  1915-16  to  31.6 
per  cent  in  1916-17  and  33.0  per  cent  in  1917-18,  inclusive  of 
small   shippers  practically  all  Brazilian   or   Portuguese. 

The  term  "Allied"  is  used  merely  to  distinguish  between  Bra- 
zilian and  Portuguese  and  British,  American  and  French  shippers. 

Before  the  war,  German  shippers  accounted  for  61.6  per  cent 
of  the  crop  and  some  idea  of  the  losses  their  traders  must  have 
suffered  can  be  gathered  from  contemplation  of  the  now  total 
suppression  of  this  branch  alone  of  their  oversea  trade. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  Suter  &  Co.  with  Stowell  Bros,  the 
coefficient  of  British  exporters  has  steadily  improved  from  'only 
11.5  per  cent  (excluding  Suter  &  Co.)  for  1915-16  to  28.9  per 
cent  (including  Suter  &  Co.)  for  1916-17  and  26.4  per  cent  for 
1917-18.  Among  British  houses  Stowell  Bros,  now  rank  first 
with  19.2  per  cent  of  the  1917-18  crop,  followed  by  Suarez  Bros, 
with  4.7  per  cent,  and  Adelbert  .\lden  with  only  2  5  per  cent 
against  7.5  per  cent  for  1916-17  and  6  per  cent  for'  1915-16. 

The  only  American  house  of  importance,  the  General  Rubber 
,  •  °,i^'^?"^'  ''kewise  improved  its  position  from  20.9  per  cent  of 
',m-7^?i^"  '^  ';''°P  *°  20.4  per  cent  in  1916-17  and  21.1  per  cent  in 
1917-18,  the  largest  coefficient  of  all. 

The  French  house  of  Fradelizi  &  Co.  shows  improvement 
from  0.5  per  cent  for  1915-16  to  2.4  per  cent  in  1916-17  and  4  5 
per  cent  for  1917-18. 

Exclusive  of  small  unspecified  shippers,  the  largest  Brazilian- 
Portuguese  exporter  of  the  1917-18  season  was  again  Tancredo 
Porto  with  6.8  per  cent  of  the  crop,  as  against  8.7  per  cent  for 
that  of  1916-17  and  5.1  per  cent  in  1915-16.  The  next  largest  was 
^^,¥?!i'^"^^^,^°••  ■"■"'  ^-2  per  cent,  as  against  14.4  per  cent  in 
1916-17  and  11.8  per  cent  in  1915-16.  Pires  Teixeira  and  J.  C. 
Araujo  both  lost  ground,  but  two  new  comers,  J.  A.  Mendes  and 
Chamie  &  Co.  (previously  included  among  small  shippers),  ac- 
counted between  them  for  10  per  cent  of  the  crop,  besides  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  with  3.0  per  cent  and  "small"  unspecified  shippers 
with  6.6  per  cent  as  against  6.7  per  cent  in  1916-17  and  12  7  per 
cent  in  1915-16. 

The  improvement  in  the  coefficient  of  transit  rubber  (Peru) 
from  2.4  per  cent  in  1915-16  to  5.3  per  cent  in  1916-17  and  7.8  per 
cent  in  1917-18  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  distance,  over  1,000 
miles,  between  Para  and  Iquitos,  now  cut  off  from  direct  com- 
munication with  either  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Restriction  of  imports  bv  the  United  States  dates  from  May 
6.  1917.  During  the  first  half  of  the  1917-18  crop,  exports  from 
the  Amazon  to  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  falling  off  of 
1,000  tons  in  entries,  were  only  594  tons  under  those  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  During  the  next  half-year  exports  to  the  same 
destination  show  a  tremendous  shrinkage  of  9,515  tons  or  61.3 
per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period  1916-17.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign  to  note  that  from  2,400  tons  last  year,  receipts  at  Para  and 
Manaos  dropped  in  July  to  only  620  tons  and  stocks  from  8,145 
on  July  1  to  6,807  on  August  1. 

SOME  RAINCOAT   MAKERS    ACQUITTED. 

The  Kenyon  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  charged  with  sending 
defective  raincoats  to  the  Army,  was  exonerated  by  the  verdict 
rendered  in  its  case  on  November  9,  both  as  to  the  corporation 
and  its  employes.  The  blame  for  permitting  defective  raincoats 
of  this  company's  manufacture  to  be  sent  to  France  is  laid  to 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  Army,  since  it  was  shown 
by  the  evidence  that  laxness  of  inspection  therein  created  con- 
ditions worse  than  in  the  manufacturing  establishments.  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  were  found  to  lie  untrained  for  the  work 
and  careless  in  inspection. 
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Harry  E.  Lazarus,  another  raincoat  maker,  on  trial  under  the 
Sabotage  Act,  and  also  charged  with  having  bribed  Charles  L. 
Fuller,  an  inspector  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  to  pass 
defective  raincoats,  was  acquitted  on  November  19,  for  lack  of 
evidence.  Inspector  Fuller,  however,  is  under  arrest  and  await- 
ing disposition  of  his  case  by  I'cderal   authorities. 

RUBBER    MEN    ACTIVE   IN    WAR   WORK    DRIVE. 
The  United  War  Work  Campaign  of  Greater  New   Vork  was 
conducted  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the 
iollowing  organizations : 

Y.   M.   C.   A.,  Y.   W.   C.   A.,   National   Catholic   War   Council 
(K.    of    C),    Jewish    Welfare    Board,    War    Camp    Community 
.Service.  American  Library  Association,  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
In  this  drive  the  rubber  industry  was   represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing committee : 

Ch.mrman. 
Bertram  G.  Work,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

\'ice-Ch.mrman. 
F.  E.  Titus,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Division  Chairmen. 
TiRE.s:     Horace   De  Lesser,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
■Crude  Rubber:    W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly. 
Boots   and   Shoes:     Homer   E.   Lawyer,   United    States    Rub- 
ber Co. 

Medical  Rubber  Goods  :  S.  H.  Jones,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods:  Henry  Spadone,  Gutta  Percha 
and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Reclaimed  Rubber:  Clarence  H.  Low,  United  States  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Co..  Inc. 

Hard  Rubbkr  :     F.  G.  Achelis,  American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 

UNITED  WAR  WORK  FUND  IS  $203,179,038. 
On  November  25  subscriptions  to  the  United  War  Fund  were 
announced  as  amounting  to  $203,179,038,  or  $32,679,038  in  excess 
of  the  amount  originally  asked  by  the  seven  war  relief  organiza- 
tions. This  is  the  largest  sum  ever  raised  as  an  outright  gift 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Only  two  states,  Pennsylvania  and 
Minnesota,  failed  to  exceed  their  quotas,  and  it  is  believed  that 
these  states  will  be  "over  the  top"  when  returns  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Minneapolis  are  in.  Philadelphia,  a  "war  chest"  city, 
has  not  yet  made  an  appropriation  to  the  fund,  while  Minneapolis 
postponed  its  drive  until  ne.xt  month. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  FOR  HOOD  BOYS  IN  SERVICE. 
The  War  Relief  Club  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  has  practically  decided  to  send  to  Hood  boys  in 
service  overseas  a  check  for  20  francs  ($4)  with  a  Christmas 
folder,  a  Christmas  card  and  Christmas  letter.  The  boys  can 
then  buy  what  they  need  most.  Hood  boys  in  service  in  .^merica 
will  receive  Christmas  boxes  costing  $4  to  $5  each.  They  will 
contain  smoking  materials,  candy  and  a  comfort  bag  of  cretonne 
12  by  14  inches  in  which  will  be  found  one  pair  of  socks,  two 
handkerchiefs,  shoe  strings,  safety  pins,  pocket  comb,  safety  razor, 
mirror,  soap,  pad  paper,  envelopes,  pencils,  knife,  pipe,  puzzle  or 
toy,  and  a  small  towel.  Two  knitting  machines  have  been  in- 
stalled for  producing  the  600  pairs  of  socks  needed. 

TO  SERVE  GOODYEARITES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  opened  an  in- 
formation bureau  at  17  rue  Saint  Florentine,  Paris,  for  the 
benefit  of  Goodyearites  in  service  over  there.  Four  rooms  are 
■occupied,  one  of  which  is  a  general  reading  and  lounging  room, 
■with  writing  materials,  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  keep  a  card  index  file  of  all  Goodyear  men  in 
France. 


SERVICE   NOTES    AND    PERSONALS. 

Robert  L.  Baird,  son  of  Robert  B.  Baird  and  vice-president  of 
the  Rubber  Trading  Co.,  9-15  Murray 
street.  New  York  City,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  K  Company,  23d  Regiment,  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  February,  1918.  On 
October  2,  1918,  he  enlisted  in  the  Olti- 
cers'  Training  Camp,  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, as  a  member  of  the  27th  Train- 
ing Camp.  He  is  29  years  of  age  and 
has  been  an  officer  of  the  Rubber  Trad- 
ing Co.  since  1912.  Mr.  Baird  will  re- 
main in  the  service  until  he  receives  his 
commission. 

William  Wadbrook,  son  of  Elston  E 
Wadbrook,  has  received  from  Congress- 
man Ramsey,  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey, 
nomination  for  the  Naval  Academy  at  .'\nnapolis,  Maryland,  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  the  recent  open  examination,  under  Civil 
Service  rules,  of  candidates  to  till  this  vacancy.  Mr.  Wadbrook 
attained  the  very  high  percentage  of  94.80. 

Captain  Arthur  H.  Leavitt,  a  former  employe  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  September  1,  1918,  was  promoted  early  in  October  to 
the  rank  of  major.  He  is  with  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and 
returned  from  France  shortly  before  receiving  his  promotion. 
Due  to  the  recent  signing  of  the  armistice  with  Germany,  Major 
Leavitt  is  now  in  Washington  awaiting  orders,  although  he  had 
previously  expected  to  return  to  France  early  in  November. 

W.  H.  Lacey,  manager  of  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  branch 
of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
appointed  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  Motor  Transport  Division 
and  is  stationed  at  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  in 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

William  E.  Housel,  manager  of  the  Rochester,  New  York, 
branch  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  War  Department  a  first  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  stationed  at  Camp  Humphreys.  Virginia. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Speaks,  who  was  formerly  manager  of 
motorcycle  and,  later,  of  truck-tire  sales  for  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  He  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  automobile  and  rubber-tire  trade  and 
will  be  a  valuable  man  to  the  Government.  Major  Speaks  is 
now  in  France,  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  that  devastated 
country. 

Private  Harvey  Stickles,  Headquarters  Company,  166th  In- 
fantry, in  France,  for  three  years  an  employe  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  few  Americans 
to  receive  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  During  a  bombard- 
ment he  successfully  repaired  telephone  lines  connecting  battalion 
with  regimental  posts,  sticking  to  his  work  when  others  failed 
and  narrowly  escaping  injury. 

RUBBER  MEN  RETURNED  FROM  SERVICE. 

Sergeant  Walter  Bardon,  from  October,  1914,  until  recently 
of  the  1st  Canadian  Field  Army,  is  now  an  inspector  in  the  vul- 
canizing department  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Sergeant  Bardon  was  presented  a  medal  for  distin- 
guished service  and  honorably  discharged  as  the  result  of  a 
wound  during  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge. 

S.  A.  Morrill,  formerly  Southern  representative  of  the  Davol 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  given  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army  and  has  resumed  work  with  the  company.  He  is  now 
located  with  the  factory  and  home  office  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 
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FROM  mi  FRONT 


HELPED  TO  BREAK  THE  HINDENBURG  LINE. 
Lieutenant  Michael  F.  Cassidy,  formerly  with  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.,  Nezv  York  City,  describes  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Lieutenant  James  H.  Cassidy,  both  being  sons  of  John 
J.  Cassidy,  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit 
branch. 

France,  November  9,  1918. 

DEAR  FATHER: 
No   doubt   long  before   you   receive  this,  you   will  have 
been   notified  by   the   War   Department   of  Jim's   death.     Know 
you  are  anxious  for  the  details  and  will  try  and  give  them  to  you. 

Our  company  went  over  the  top 
Sunday  morning,  September  29th, 
at  5  :S0  a.  m.  We  were  in  what 
is  known  as  the  first  wave.  Met 
terrible  opposition,  and  had  to 
fight  for  every  inch.  I  was  with 
Jim  all  the  way  until  he  was  hit. 
We  had  been  going  about  an 
hour.  He  turned  to  me  before  he 
fell,  and  said:  "They've  got  me; 
good-bye,  Mike."  I  picked  him 
up  and  as  we  were  under  very 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  got  him 
into  a  German  trench,  which  we 
had  just  cleared.  He  was  still 
alive.  I  cut  his  equipment  off, 
and  he  tried  to  talk,  but  could 
not — died  in  a  minute  or  two. 
He  suffered  absolutely  no  pain 
and  died  in  mv  arms. 

I  saw  all  Jim  did  that  terrible 
morning — he   knew   no   fear.     He 

sure  was  one  brave  kid— never  Lieut.  Michael  F.  Cassidy. 
hesitated,  where  some  others  did. 

He  was  afraid  of  nothing,  and  you  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
father  of  a  hero.  We  had  all  been  to  Mass  and  Holy  Com- 
munion the  day  before  we  went  over,  and  of  course  Jim  is  in 
heaven  now.  Thank  God  he  did  not  suffer  a  lot,  as  some  of 
the  other  boys  did. 

I  was  buried  shortly  afterwards  by  a  shell  which  burst  near 
me  and  knocked  me  cold.  It  left  small  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  my 
back  and  both  hands.  I  was  taken  to  a  base  hospital  and  have 
been  transferred  here  to  a  convalescent  camp,  and  hope  to  be  all 
right  in  a  little  while.  I  never  can  forget  the  terrible  sights  I 
saw  that  morning,  until  I  was  knocked  cold,  but  of  all  the  brave 
things  done,  none  could  touch  what  Jim  did,  always  in  front — 
he  was  the  first  man  I  saw  who  crossed  the  German  trenches. 
Hero  is  a  modest  name  lOr  him. 

Don't  worry  about  me  and  write  when  you  get  a  chance. 

Mike. 


William  Pierce,  Jr.,  who  before  entering  the  service  was 
employed  in  the  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co., 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  is  reported  missing  in  action  since  Sep- 
tember 26.  He  was  drafted  last  May,  going  to  Camp  Upton, 
and  a  few  months  later  went  overseas. 


Lieut.  James  H.  Cassidy. 


MARTYRS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY. 

lEUTENANT  JAMES  H.  CASSIDY,  formerly  with  the 
shipping  department  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  son  of  John  J. 
Cassidy,  manager  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit  branch, 
was  killed  in  France  September 
29.  His  brother,  Lieutenant 
Michael  F.  Cassidy,  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  same  battle, 
while  breaking  the  Hindenburg 
line. 

Up  to  November  14  their  father 
had  received  no  word  from  the 
War  Department  of  either 
casualty.  Several  newspapers 
printed  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Michael  at  a  base  hospital  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  his  last 
letter  to  his  father.  We  all  trust 
that  this  report  is  in  error  and 
that  he  will  soon  be  home  with 
our  other  gallant  veterans. 
Three  more  gold  stars  have  been  added  to  the  service  flag  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  N.  W.  Pancoast  and 
Thomas  Welker,  both  of  whom  were  formerly  employed  in 
Department  SO,  were  killed  in  action  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
region  in  France  during  September.  Welker  was  one  of  Akron's 
football  stars  and  Pancoast  at  one  time  won  the  Goodrich  base- 
ball championship  through  his  pitching,  besides  being  prominent 
in  basket-ball  and  other  sports.  Albert  E.  Witzler,  formerly 
in  Department  41-B,  has  been  reported  killed  in  action  also. 

The  honor  roll  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  now  has  forty-two  gold  stars,  the  six  last  added 
representing  Privates  Chauncey  W.  Barr,  Floyd  D.  Beveridge 
and  Bruce  C.  Fultz,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Goodyear  company  for  nine  years  prior  to  his  enlistment, 
and  Privates  Earl  Custer,  Robert  Daley  and  Leslie  Pitkin.  Custer 
was  killed  in  the  Argonne  Forest  drive  and  Pitkin  near  Sedan. 
Frank  Martin  Backes,  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Detachment, 
Medical  Corps  of  the  113th  Infantry,  has  heen  reported  killed  in 
action.  Backes  was  for  a  long  time  employed  as  a  tiremaker  by 
the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

P.  Frankenstein  &  Sons,  Limited,  waterproof  manufacturers,  of 
Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  has  lost  its  youngest  director  in  the 
war.  Second  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Frankenstein,  son  of  Harry  Frank- 
enstein, having  been  killed  in  action  in  France. 


Carl  H.  Drechsel,  who  was  employed  in  the  shipping  de- 
partment of  the  Alice  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  at 
the  time  of  his  enlistment,  is  reported  as  missing  in  action 
since  September  30,  although  a  letter  written  by  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  dated  October  11,  states  that  he  had  been  slightly  wounded 
and  was  in  a  base  hospital. 
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Why  the  Red  Cross  Needs  Hundreds  of  Millions. 


THE  Army  and  Navy  represent  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  the  Red  Cross  represents  the  American  heart.  What 
the  Red  Cross  has  already  accomplished  in  Europe  will  go 
down  in  world  history  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  America,  but 
what  is  being  done  out  of  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity  be- 
comes insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  duty  calls  upon  us 
to  perform  for  our  own  men  and  comrades  in  arms. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  winning 
the  war.  Its  mission  is  primarily  to  alleviate  suffering  and  re- 
store health  and  strength  to  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  front, 
but  the  present  situation  is  so  extraordinary  that  a  great  amount 


(C)  Comnultce  on  Public  Information. 

The  Red  Cross  in  No  Man's  Land. 

of  other  civilian  relief  work,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  must 
be  undertaken  on  a  scale  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  work  presents  to  the  whole  people  an  opportunity  and  an 
obligation  for  sacrifice  and  service  which  every  patriotic  man, 
woman  and  child  will  gladly  seize  and  generously  fulfil.  The 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  not  diminish  but  rather  increase  the  ' 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  whose  aid  will  be  of  vital  moment 
in  the  great  work  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  so  urgently 
necessary  in  all  the  European  countries. 

The  boys  in  our  Army  and  Navy,  3,000  miles  from  home  in  a 
country  partly  devastated  and  sorely  afflicted,  must  be  assured 
of  adequate  medical  attention  and  every  possible  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  need.  Not  only  must  doctors,  nurses,  ambulances, 
hospitals,  medicines  and  vast  quantities  of  supplies  be  provided, 
but  a  still  broader  humanitarian  service  must  be  undertaken. 
As  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  our  armies  to  remain  overseas  the 
Red  Cross  canteen  service  must  be  maintained  in  hundreds  of 
hospitals,  camps,  railroad  junction  points  and  cities  where  the  men 
go  on  leave.  In  these  canteens  hot  drinks,  sandwiches  and  to- 
bacco are  served  and  opportunities  to  bathe,  sleep,  read,  play 
games  or  chat  with  the  women  workers  are  provided,  all  of  which 
mean  much  to  our  boys  and  are  regarded  by  army  officers  as  of 
inestimable  value  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  men.  Music 
and  entertainments  are  also  being  abundantly  provided  in  order 
to  vanquish  those  dangerous  foes,  homesickness  and  temptation. 
Unlike  the  soldiers,  of  England  and  France,  our  men  cannot 
return  to  their  firesides  during  short  periods  of  relief  from 
trench  duty,  and  the  Red  Cross  must  often  become  the  foster- 
parent  of  their  dependent  families. 

Thousands  of  towns  and  villages  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  various  war  zones.  Millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
are  homeless  and  suffering  for  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
They  need  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  domestic  animals, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  tools,  bedding  and  stoves,  which  can  be  pro- 
vided with  Red  Cross  funds  and  distributed  through  Red  Cross 
agencies.     The  spread  of  tuberculosis,  now  prevalent  as  a  result 


of  privation  and  trench  warfare,  must  be  checked  to  protect  our 
armies.  Humanitarian  assistance  of  this  character  to  hearten 
and  strengthen  the  afflicted  peoples  of  Europe  will  go.  far 
toward  establishing  law,  order  and  stable  government  which 
pave  the  way  for  permanent  peace. 

Public  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  men  disabled  in  battle 
has  reached  a  high  point.  No  longer  will  the  responsibility  of 
the  army,  the  Government,  or  of  industry  cease  by  merely  pen- 
sioning a  man.  He  must  and  will  be  refitted  to  take  perhaps 
even  a  higher  place  in  the  community  than  he  occupied  before 
his  injury.  A  better  education  will  be  provided  to  offset  the 
physical  handicap,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  not 
only  to  pension  every  disabled  soldier,  but  to  teach  him  a  trade 
whereby  he  can  support  himself  adequately — if  possible,  a  trade 
or  employment  in  which  his  former  experience  will  count.  The 
Government  will  not  discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy  any 
crippled  man  until  he  has  learned  to  be  self-supporting. 

A  definite  program  has  not  yet  been  developed,  but  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  Men  in  New  York  City  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  experimental  vocational  training  and  has  dem- 
onstrated how  the  problem  can  be  worked  out.  Men  who  have 
lost  their  legs  are  being  taught  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
limbs,  oxyacetylene  welding,  motion  picture  operating,  mechan- 
ical drafting,  printing  and  jewelry  work,  while  those  who  have 
lost  an  arm  are  being  supplied  with  new  inventions  which  enable 
them  to  engage  in  a  great  variety  of  work. 

It  is  to  maintain  the  foregoing  and  many  other  forms  of  serv- 
ice to  our  fighting  men  and  to  their  families  through  home 
service  that  the  American  Red  Cross  will  conduct  a  Christmas 
roll  call  during  the  week  of  December  16  to  23.  What  finer 
message  could  be  cabled  to  our  boys  on  Christmas  Eve  than  that 
virtually  the  entire  American  people  have  enrolled  in  the  Red 
Cross.  Such  a  message  also  would  mean  a  wonderful  inspiration 
to  the  civilian  populations  of  Europe  because  it  would  show  that 
the  American  people  are  no  less  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 


The  Rkd  Cross  Canteen  Is  a  Popul.\r  Spot  with  Our  Boys. 

fellow  men  in  peace  than  in  war.  All  anvbody  needs  to  answer  to 
the  Red  Cross  Christmas  roll  call  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar,  but 
many  larger  contributions  are  needed. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  most  deserving  charity  of  the  times  and 
merits  every  material  assistance,  active  cooperation  and  con- 
structive suggestion  that  individual  or  corporate  beneficence 
can  devise.  Good  use  can  be  made  of  as  mucii  money  as  can  be 
raised. 
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Activities  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry. 


o 


REGARDING  ESSENTIAL  RUBBER  GOODS  NOT  LISTED. 

N  October  29,  1918,  the  following  notice  was  sent  out  by  the 
War  Service  Committee. 

To   all  rubber  manufacturers: 

Under  date  of  October  11  all  manufacturers  were  advised  by 
telegram  that  the  War  Industries  Board  at  our  suggestion  had 
ruled  that  pending  decisions  on  application  for  classification  of 
rubber  articles  as  listed  in  issue  No.  1  of  "Regulations  Govern- 
ing the  Production  of  Rubber  Products,"  articles  of  unques- 
tioned essentiality  not  listed  might  be  produced  to  November 
1  for  current  requirements. 

The  War  Industries  Board  now  advises  that  this  ruling  has 
been  extended  to  November  11.  After  that  date  regulations  pub- 
lished in  issue  No.  2  will  govern  production. 

These  regulations  appeared  in  our  issue  for  November  1,  1918. 


The  War  Service  Committee  notified  all  rubber  manufacturers 
on  November  4  that  when  executing  the  manufacturer's  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  Imports,  War  Trade  Board,  requesting  replace- 
ment of  rubber  used  on  direct  government  contracts,  the  report 
should  state  amount  in  pounds,  dry  weight,  of  crude  rubber 
consumed. 

W.    S.   C.    QUESTIONNAIRE   NO.   25. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Service 
Committee,  on  November  7,  advised  manufacturers  that  the 
naphtha  situation  was  most  serious.  The  Board  had  practically 
decided  to  limit  the  production  of  naphtha  to  aviation  gasoline 
for  government  uses  only  and  to  motor  spirits.  No  drastic 
action  will  be  taken,  however,  until  the  requirements  of  the 
industry  are  known.  To  that  end  W.  S.  C.  Questionnaire  No.  25 
requests  a  report  from  manufacturers  on  the  grade  and  gallons 
of  naphtha  consutned  from  January  1  to  November  1,  1918;  es- 
timated consumption  for  November  and  December,  1918,  and 
gallons  necessary  to  complete  present  government  contracts.  Man- 
ufacturers of  tires,  tire  sundries,  mechanical  goods,  footwear, 
insulated  wire,  insulating  compounds,  medicinal  and  surgical 
goods,  waterproof  cloth,  waterproof  clothing,  hand-rubber  goods, 
gas  defense  products,  aircraft  material  and  rubber  cement,  are 
requested  to  give  their  monthly  production  of  government  and 
other  essential  work ;  monthly  production  of  government  and 
other  essential  work  if  motor  spirit  only  was  available:  monthly 
production  of  government  and  other  essential  work  if  only  68- 
70-degree  and  below  was  obtainable. 

LETTER     RELATING    TO    RUBBER     PRODUCTS     REGULATIONS. 

November  9,   1918. 
To   the  rubber  industry: 

Acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
the  rubber  industry  is  advised  that  until  otherwise  instructed 
they  must  operate  in  conformity  with  Issue  No.  2  of  "Regulations 
Governing  the  Production  of  Rubber  Products,"  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918,  except  that  the  production  of  all  articles  not  listed 
in  issue  No.  2  and  all  articles  on  which  rulings  have  been  asked 
is  permitted  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  current  trade. 

Any   rulings   made   since   the   publication   of   Issue   No.   2   are 
hereby  suspended.     The  requiring  of  pledges  from  customers  is 
still  held  in  abeyance  in  conformity  with  our  letter  of  October  26. 
W.\R   Service   Committee. 

COMMITTEE  ADVISES  OBSERVANCE  OF   RESTRICTION   RULES. 

November  9,  1918. 
To   the  rubber  industry: 

Acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
the  rubber  industry  is  advised  that  until  otherwise  instructed 
no  manufacturer  should  assume  that  because  of  an  armistice  being 


signed    the    industry   will    be   permitted    to   operate    without   re- 
strictions.    This  is  not  jo. 

The  conditions  incident  to  making  peace  are  such  that  in  all 
probability  a  careful  control  and  restriction  of  imports  and  con- 
sumption of  raw  materials  and  production  of  finished  goods  must 
continue  for  a  number  of  months.  Tlierefore  it  is  important 
that  each  manufacturer  shall  conduct  his  business  with  such  care 
as  will  msure  complete  cooperation  with  tlie  War  Trade  Board 
Shipping  Board,  War  Industries  Board  and  all  other  government 
departments. 

W.\R  Service  Committee. 

W.   S.    C.   QUESTIONNAIRE   NO.   25   WITHDRAWN. 

November  18,  1918. 
To  all  rubber  manufacturers: 

The  Rubber  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  informed 
us  that  due  to  changed  conditions,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
manufacturers  who  have  not  already  answered  Questionnaire  No. 
2o  relating  to  naphtha  consumption,  to  do  so. 

We  wish  to  impress  on  manufacturers,  however  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  answer  all  of  the  other  questionnaires, 
and  trust  that  they  will  send  their  answers  in  to  us  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 

This  is  especially  important  to  the  rubber  industry  as  these 
figures  may  form  strong  arguments  for  obtaining  relief  from 
present  restrictions. 

War  Service  Committee. 

REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    PRODUCTION    OF   RUBBER 
ARTICLES  WITHDRAWN. 

The  following  telegram  dated  New  York,  November  19,  1918, 
was  received  on  November  20: 

The  War  Industries  Board  instructs  us  to  announce  that  all 
restrictions  curtailing  production  of  rubber  articles  in  accordance 
with  Issue  No.  2,  Regulations  Governing  Production  of  Rubber 
Articles,  dated  November  first  are  withdrawn.  This  ruling 
permits  the  production  without  restriction  of  all  articles 
listed  in  classes  two  and  three;  also  articles  not  listed  except 
automobile  casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches,  on  which  we  are 
advised  Rubber  Section  has  sent  tire  manufacturers  revised  pro- 
duction  schedule   for  the  remainder  of  this  quarter. 

War   Service  Committee. 
RUBBER    SECTION    OFFICE    NOW    IN    WASHINGTON. 
The    Rubber    Section    of    the    War    Industries    Board    is    now 
located  in  the  War  Industries  Annex  building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  which  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


ACTIVITIES   OF   THE   RUBBER   ASSOCIATION. 

SINGAPORE    GOVERNMENT    PRESCRIBES    BALED    RUBBER. 
•T^HE   following   letter,   dated   November  4,    1918,   was   sent  to 
*■    rubber  importers   and  manufacturers  by  the   Committee  on 
Rubber  and  Kindred   Products : 

The  following  cable  has  just  been  received  from  the  Overseas 
Committee  of  the   Rubber  Association  of  America: 

Singapore  Government  regulations  pressing  come  into 
force  November  IS,  sheets  220  pounds,  crepe  165  pounds, 
five  cubic   feet. 

From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Singapore  Government  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  making  the  closer  form  of  packing  (an- 
nouncement of  which  was  brought  to  your  attention  in  our  letter 
of  March  23)    a  compulsory   regulation. 

We  construe  the  weights  mentioned  as  being  the  minimum, 
which  after  November  15  must  be  packed  in  the  unit  of  five  cubic 
feet   (the  usual  size  of  a  rubber  package). 

ANNUAL   MEETING  AND   BANQUET. 
Tlie   nineteenth   annual   meeting   and   banquet   of   The   Rubber 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  January  20,   1919,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,   New  York  City. 

This  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  important  meetings  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  and  a  large  attendance  is  con- 
fidently expected. 


Gas  Detense  Di 


Portrait  of  H.  E.  Raymond,  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Supplies  D 
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CONSERVATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  9,  the  Traffic  Committee  directed 
attention   of   firm   members   to   the   following   bulletin   issued   by 
the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and   relating  to  the 
conservation    of   transportation    facilities : 
To  all  merchants  and  manufactttrers  in  the  United  States: 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country  must  be  conserved  in  every  practical  way 
in  order  that  the  movement  of  troops,  supplies,  munitions  and 
shipbuilding  materials  may  be  unhampered.  The  situation  de- 
mands that  all  needless  and  wasteful  use  of  shipping  space  be 
eliminated. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  burdens  which  can  and  should  be 
removed  is  the  unnecessary  return  of  merchandise  from  mer- 
chants to  wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  This  double  transpor- 
tation of  goods  to  and  from  the  purchaser  meets  no  essential 
need  but  results  in  waste.  To  remedy  this  situation,  therefore, 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  in  every  industry  and 
trade  are  earnestly  requested  to  cooperate  with  each  other  for 
the  elimination  of  all  unjustifiable  returns  of  merchandise. 

This  request  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  return  of 
«nerchandise  when  there  has  been  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  as  to  price,  style  or  quality,  misinterpretation  of  order, 
unauthorized  substitution,  or  when  merchandise  is  inferior  or  not 
up  to  sample.  When  goods  are  delivered  "as  bought,"  however, 
they  should  not  be  returned  to  the  seller.  If  merchandise  is  to 
be  returned  because  of  substitution  or  error  of  any  kind, 
notice  should  be  given  by  the  purchaser,  within  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  goods,  that  return  is  intended.  Ample  time 
should,  of  course,  be  allowed  for  explanation  or  proffered 
adjustment. 

Salesmen  should  make  "definite"  sales  only.  In  their  travels, 
furthermore,  they  can  be  of  particular  assistance  by  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  their  customers  for  careful  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  merchandise  so  that  returns  will  be  unnecessary. 

Whole-hearted  compliance  with  this  request  in  the  spirit  of 
husbanding  our  resources  and  eliminating  waste  of  transporta- 
tion, materials  and  labor  will  be  a  substantial  contribution  by 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  our  general 
welfare   and   the   success   of   the   war  program. 

Conservation  Division,  War  Industries  Board. 

INCREASE  IN  TONNAGE  OF  RUBBER  LICENSED. 

The  Committee  on  Rubber  and  Kindred  Products  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  November  21,  to  rubber  importers  and  manu- 
facturers : 

The  amount  of  rubber  that  may  be  licensed  for  the  present 
quarter  of  October-December  has  been  increased  from  25,000 
tons  to  32,500  tons,  as  per  advice  received  from  the  War  Trade 
Board,  copy  of  which  follows : 

November  20,  1918. 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.: 

Supplementing  our  letter  dated  September  23,  the  quantity 
of  rubber  for  which  import  licenses  may  be  issued  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  during  the  October-December  period  has  been  in- 
creased from  25,000  to  32,500  tons.  The  additional  7,500  tons 
will  be  allotted  to  manufacturers  in  Class  B,  under  subdivisions 
1,  2  and  3  on  basis  of  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
previous  allocation  for  this  period;  and  to  manufacturers  in 
Class  C,  on  basis  of  an  amount  equal  to  33  1/3  per  cent  of 
their  previous  allocation  for  this  period ;  but  only  to  manufac- 
turers in  either  class  who  have  furnished  information  as  to 
production  and  consumption  called  for  in  questionnaires  to  date 
and  who  have  conformed  to  regulations  governing  production 
since  August  1,  1918,  as  announced  by  War  Trade  and  War 
Industries   Boards. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  for  allocation  to  manufacturers 
who  were  not  in  production  previous  to  August  1,  1918,  and 
they  will  receive  allocation  to  conform  with  production  as  au- 
thorized  by  the  War   Industries   Board. 

This  additional  allocation  to  be  granted  may  be  used  for  im- 
portation of  crude  rubber  from  any  source. 

War  Tr.\de  Board. 
The   Bureau   of  Imports   advise   they  will   issue   allotments   in 

accordance  to  manufacturers,  for  this  additional  7,500  tons,  which 

may    be    used    for    the    importation    of    crude    rubber    from    any 

source. 
We  are  directed  also  to  remind  importers  and  manufacturers 

of  the   statement  in   letter   of   September   23   to  the   effect  that 


manufacturers  must   utilize  the  full  amount  of  their  allocations 
before  any  allotment  will  be  made  them  in  succeeding  periods. 

(Editor's  Note: — Details  of  crude  rubber  allocation  for  the 
October-December  period  were  published  on  pages  13-14,  in: 
The  India  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1918.; 

CLOTHING    DIVISION    MEETING. 

The  Clothing  Division  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Rubber  Industry  held  a  meeting  at  the  Vale  Club,  New  York 
City,  November  20,  at  which  all  the  manufacturers  in  that  divi- 
sion were  represented.  N.  Lincoln  Greene,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,   presided. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  future  of  the  organiza- 
tion, as  the  War  Industries  Board,  of  which  this  body  was  a 
part,  would  cease  with  the  termination  of  the  war.  As  ex- 
plained by  George  B.  Hodgman,  of  the  Central  Committee,  a 
convention  of  the  rubber  trade  will  probably  be  held  in  New 
York  City  about  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  it  would  be 
decided  to  continue  permanently,  following  the  plans  already 
started  by  each  committee,  even  though  the  Central  Committee 
and  the  War  Service  Committee  were  dissolved. 

It  was  therefore  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a  permanent 
organization,  the  chairman  appointing  thereon  S.  T.  Hodgman, 
of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Yule,  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  Manufacturers'  Chart  of  Calen- 
dered Rirbber  Clothing,  with  some  revisions  made  that  day,  up  ta 
and  including  June  1,  1919,  with  the  understanding  that  a  meet- 
ing be  held  30  days  prior  to  that  date,  for  a  readjustment,  if 
necessary.  All  restrictions  on  double  and  single  texture  rub- 
berized clothing  was  removed,  but  each  manufacturer  is  to  make 
special  effort,  along  the  lines  of  conservation,  to  restrict  styles 
as  much  as  possible.  No  restrictions,  however,  are  to  be  en- 
forced on  styles  in  either  class  for  export. 

It  was  decided  that  the  committee  as  a  whole  should  apply 
for  membership  in  and  reorganize  under  The  Rubber  .Associa- 
tion of  America. 

CRUDE  RUBBER   STOCKS   OF  SEPTEMBER   30,   1918. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  rubber  trade  on  Novem- 
ber 19: 

By  direction  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  statistics  of  crude  rub- 
ber stocks  as  of  September  30,  1918,  were  collected  from  the 
rubber  trade  in  the  United  States  bv  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  as  per  the  questionnaire  sent  out  at  the  time  to  both 
importers  and  manufacturers.  We  are  now  authorized  by  the 
War  Trade  Board  to  make  these  figures  public. 

Manufacturers  reported  the  following  tonnage  on  hand  Sep- 
tember 30,   1918: 


In  Stock.      In  Transit 

t.        Afloat.            Totals. 
1,420.5          51.656.2 

2,011.4 

^46.5 

810.4 

1.420.5  54.732.9 

on  hand  September 

.•\float.           Totals. 

8.983.6  21,896.6 

400.0 

164.0              169.1 

13.9               127.4 
S2.S 

9,161.5          22.645.6 

ind  importers  is  as 

In  Transit 

and  Afloat.            Totals. 
31,193.6             73,552.8 
198.6                2,411.4 
174.5                  215.6 
35.2                   335.8 
73.2                  862.9 

31,675.1             77,378.5 

Gutta   perclia 

Balata    

1Q1   fi                      Ifi  Q 

Cutta   siak    ., 

Totals    . 

ns     37,876.6         15,435.8 
e  following  tonnage 

I„  Stock.       In  Transil 
7,425.2             5,487.8 
256.0                144.0 
5  1 

Importers  reported  th 
50,  1918: 

Crude    rubber 

Telutong 

Gutta  psrcha 

109.0                   '4.5 
31.5                21.0 

,is       7,826.8            5.657.3 

both  manufacturers  : 

In  Stores  and 
in  Stock.           , 

Gutta  siak    . 

■  The  total 
follows: 

Crude  rubber 

tonnage 

for 

Gutta  percha 
Balata     

41.1 

300  6 

Gutta  siak  .  . . 
Totals   .. 

789.7 

(0H.t     45,703.4 
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Broad  American   Maritime  Policy  Needed. 


Wrril  Its  princii)al  raw  material  coming  from  the  tropics 
overseas  in  ships,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  its  man- 
ufactured product  being  exported  to  foreign  lands,  the 
rubber  industry,  the  fifth  largest  in  America,  realizes  that  the 
development  of  a  broad  and  sound  American  maritime  policy 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  national  welfare.  Its  interest  in 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Xevv  York  City,  November  8,  re- 
quires no  further  explanation. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  every  factor  of  foreign  trade,  industrial,  agricultural, 
commercial,  financial  and  transport.  It  represents  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  among  those  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
were  men  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  South,  the  Middle  West, 
and  New  England,  as  well  as  from  New  York  City,  the  rubber 
industry  being  represented  by  E.  H.  Huxley,  president  of  the 
United   States  Rubber  Export  Co. 

A  declaration  against  an  economic  warfare  after  the  war,  and 
a  strong  pronouncement  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  national 
maritime  policy  that  will  permit  the  permanent  retention  and 
operation  of  the  newly  constructed  American  merchant  fleet 
under  the  American  flag  were  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  council  is  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  In  his  address  presenting  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  merchant  marine,  of  which  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  Robert  Dollar  and  himself  were  the  members,  he  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  problems  facing  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  war  and  of  the  restoration  of  peace. 

NO  ECONOMIC  WARFARE. 

"The  progress  of  the  war,"  he  said,  "has  been  marked  by  much 
discussion  of  proposals  for  and  conditions  of  a  continuation  of 
the  contest  by  econoinic  forces  after  the  military  struggle  is 
ended.  Our  supreme  duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  peace  terms 
render  impossible  the  continuance  of  conditions  sought  to  be 
corrected  or  prevented  by  economic  warfare.  If  tlie  peace  is 
satisfactory,  there  will  be  no  need  for  economic  warfare.  If 
the  peace  is  not  satisfactory,  economic  warfare  will  be  pos- 
sible. '  It  is  for  us  then  rather  to  devote  our  fullest  efifort  now 
to  insuring  the  enforcement  of  an  adequate,  just,  and  final  peace. 
With  such  a  peace  we  can  go  forward  in  confidence  to  meet  and 
solve  the  numerous  and  intricate  problems  certain  to  arise  from 
the  complex  and  novel  conditions  naturally  flowing  from  the 
cataclysm  that  has  overwhelmed  the  world  during  these  last  four 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 

Mr.  Farrell  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  negotiation  of 
new  commercial  treaties  which  will  be  necessary  promptly  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  declared  that  the  first  problem  of 
reconstruction  will  be  that  of  the  merchant  marine.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  arriving  promptly  at  an  effective  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

"We  are  building  the  ships,"  he  said,  "which  will  be  the  most 
effective  agency  in  the  permanent  solution  of  the  great  after- 
war  problem ;  always  provided,  however,  that  our  nation  adopts 
a  definite  maritime  policy  which  will  permit  the  permanent 
retention  and  operation  of  these  vessels  under  the  American 
Flag." 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  SHOULD  CONTINUE. 

The  report  emphasized  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
present  accelerated  construction  program  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  war  in  order  to  complete  cargo 
and  passenger-carrying  ships  aggregating  about   14,000,000  gross 


tons,  which  will  not  only  restore  the  world's  tonnage  losses,  but 
amply  meet  the  needs  of  American  foreign  trade. 

Discussing  the  essential  factors  in  the  furnishment  and  opera- 
tion of  ships — the  cost  of  capital,  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  cost  of  operation — the  committee  concluded  that  so  far  as 
costs  of  capital  and  of  construction  are  concerned,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  disadvantageously  situated  after  the  war  com- 
pared with  other  maritime  nations. 

COMPETENT  CREWS  ESSENTIAL. 

The  report  then  says : 

"No  one  contends  or  believes  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
American  vessels  fully  manned  by  competent  crews  and  to  have 
.American  seamen  enjoy  the  best  possible  conditions  of  life  and 
service,  and  receive  in  wages  due  and  ample  return  for  their 
labor.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  provision  of  law  which 
requires  American  vessels  to  maintain  larger  crews,  and  to  pay 
them  higher  w-ages  than  is  the  case  with  foreign  vessels,  neces- 
sarily subject  such  American  vessels  to  a  disadvantage  which 
renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  them  to  continue  in 
operation  against  the  competition  of  foregn  vessels  which  can  . 
operate  at  lesser  cost." 

DEFINITE  MARITIME  POLICY  NEEDED. 
Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  says,  "The 
United  States,  then,  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  a  large  mer- 
chant fleet  and  with  the  facilities  for  its  renewal  and  expansion, 
but  unless  positive  steps  are  taken  in  the  very  near  future 
toward  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  sound  national  mari- 
time policy,  it  may  be  set  down  as  absolutely  certain  that  these 
newly  constructed  American  vessels  will  not  remain  in  opera- 
tion under  the  .American  Flag  and  that  the  American  merchant 
marine,  rehabilitated  with  vast  expenditure  of  capital  and  effort 
as  a  war  emergency  measure,  will  again  be  dissipated  under  the 
operation  of  inexorable  economic  laws. 

PROFITABLE  OPERATION  MUST  BE  ASSURED. 
"We  cheer  the  acquisition  of  the  new  fleet  and  we  applaud 
the  energy  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  tireless  industry  of 
the  thousands  of  workmen  in  tlie  mills  and  shipyards  who  have 
brought  it  into  being;  but  our  cheers  will  be  idle  and  our  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  will  have  been  wasted  unless  before  the  day 
arrives  for  the  renewal  of  competition  that  is  bound  to  follow 
the  restoration  of  peace,  we  have  formulated  and  adopted  a 
policy  based  upon  honest  recognition  of  fundamental  economic 
principles,  which  will  enable  us  to  meet  that  competition  with 
our  new  American  ships,  under  the  American  Flag,  with  honor 
and  with  profit  to  ourselves  and  without  injustice  or  unfairness 
to  our  competitors.  It  is  most  important  that  the  American 
should  face  his  competitors  under  equal  conditions.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  As  an  incident  of  the 
international  agreement  and  settlements  soon  to  be  worked  out, 
the  maritime  nations  should  agree  upon  uniform  regulations 
which  will  impose  equal  conditions  and  requirements  upon  all 
alike.  Such  an  arrangement  would  insure  that  equality  which 
will  give  every  one  a  fair  chance." 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT  SOUGHT  BY  HURLEY. 
It  is  understood  that  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  who  sailed  for  Europe  November  16,  plans  to 
seek  an  international  agreement  between  the  governments,  ship- 
ping interests  and  labor  organizations  of  the  principal  maritime 
powers  for  standardization  of  seamen's  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. He  will  probably  propose  that  the  .American  laws  and 
the  agreements  between  the  governments  and  the  seamen's  unions 
on  these  subjects  be  accepted  as  the  standards  and  include  that 
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the    American    Federation    of   Labor   and    the    British    Seamen's 
Union  are  prepared  to  support  the  proposal. 

BRITISH  vs.   UNITED    STATES   SHIPPING. 

Although  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  resumption  of 
normal  shipping  activity  great  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  coming  competition  for  control  of  the  world's  carrying 
trade,  an  interest  which  has  been  considerably  heightened  by 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  fighting.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  regarded  as  the  chief  competitors,  but  Great 
Britain  has  the  advantage  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned,  the 
trained  men  and  experience,  and  the  fact  that  she  will  be  able 
to  resume  much  of  her  pre-war  shipping  before  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  position  to  enter  the  field  on  a  large  scale. 

American  initiative  will  offset  these  disadvantages  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  but  the  great  handicap  lies  in  bringing  back 
our  great  armies  overseas.  The  burden  of  feeding  Europe,  will, 
of  course,  fall  heavily  on  both  the  British  and  American  mer- 
chant marines,  but  the  task  of  transporting  returning  troops  and 
of  supplying  those  that  remain  abroad  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States.  The  expectation  is  that  the  transatlantic 
liners  under  the  British  flag  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  the 
dual  service  of  transporting  food  to  England  and  bringing 
American  troops  home.  But  in  the  main,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
.American  army  will  be  brought  over  in  American  bottoms,  many 
cargo  vessels  being  converted  for  this  purpose. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  says :  "Only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  shipping  which  can  be  constructed  by  us  in  1919 
will  be  available  for  use  in  ordinary  commercial  channels."  In 
contrast  to  this  is  the  statement  by  the  agent  here  of  a  British 
company  operating  a  New  York-South  American  service:  "We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  gradual  return  of  our  tonnage  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  soon." 

Another  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  Great  Britain 
has  definitely  announced  a  policy  of  "hands  oflf"  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  while  the  United  States  has  so  far  not  indi- 
cated its  intentions  further  than  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration will  carry  its  shipbuilding,  program  to  completion. 
Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  has  declared 
that  the  British  government  does  not  contemplate  nationalization 
of  shipping  after  the  war  and  some  government  ships  have 
already  been  offered  for  sale  to  private  interests. 

The  British  shipowner,  it  is  felt,  can  look  forward  with  greater 
confidence  to  the  future.  He  will  be  first  in  the  field  and  may 
easily  gain  a  long  lead.'  The  United  States  must  plan  very 
carefully  if  this  is  to  be  prevented.  Certainly,  the  day  when 
restrictions  on  British  shipping  are  removed,  the  bars  must  be 
let  down  by  America  also. 


CONVENTION    OF     AMERICAN     MANUFACTURERS' 
EXPORT   ASSOCIATION. 

•T^HE  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Manufacturers' 
*■  Export  Association  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  October  30  and  31.  hundreds  of  delegates  tak- 
ing part  in  the  proceedings.  Among  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  the  following:  F.  A.  Seiberling,  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. ;  F.  A.  Taylor,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing 
Co.;  E.  M.  Herr,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Rubber  companies  were  to  the  fore  at  the  convention.  D.  L. 
Brown,  export  advertising  department,  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  spoke  on  foreign  advertising;  Frank  H. 
Taylor,  president,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  new  type  of  foreign  rep- 
resentative ;  J.  F.  Foyler,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  read 
a  paper  on  the  export  merchant;  C.  J.  Warren,  export  manager, 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co..  New  York  City,  presided  at  the  ses- 
sion at  which  sales  organization  abroad  was  discussed ;  F.  B. 
Whitney,   of   the   committee   on   commercial   treaties   and   trade 


marks,  reviewed  the  history  and  present  position  of  the  treaty 
situation  in  a  comprehensive  manner ;  and  M.  A.  Oudin,  foreign 
manager.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  outlined 
what  is  needed  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade  service. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  TESTS. 
Commencing  December  1,  the  Government  will  purchase 
pneumatic  tires  on  a  specification  basis.  Space  not  being  avail- 
able for  the  work  at  the  rubber  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  part  of  the  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  be  used  for  the  chemical 
analyses  necessary  on  specification  work  for  all  tires  manufac- 
tured in  the  Akron  district  and  west  of  Akron.  The  remainder 
will  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
necessary  physical  tests  on  the  tires  will  be  made  by  inspectors 
at  the  various  plants  and  will  be  checked  by  results  obtained  in 
the  physical  rubber  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  in  Washington.  The 
.Akron  branch  will  be  in  charge  of  S.  W.  Epstein,  while  Arnold 
H.  Smith  will  direct  the  work  at  Washington.  A  photograph 
and  personal  sketch  of  Mr.  Smith  appeared  in  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  May  1,  1918. 


BARBECUE   TEST    ON    SOLID    TIRES. 

The  so-called  barbecue  test  was  devised  to  measure  the  ad- 
hesion between  the  tread  rubber,  and  the  hard-rubber  layer  of  a 
solid  truck  tire.  It  formerly  was  required  by  the  specifications 
for  solid  tires  to  be  furnished  to  the  United  States  Government. 
The  details  of  the  test  are  given  below  although  recently  it  has 


The  Barbecue  Test  on  a  Solid  Tire, 
been  discontinued  by  authority  in  government  inspection.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  strong  bench  upon  which  is  mounted  a 
heavy  vise.  At  the  end  of  the  bench  opposite  the  vise  is  mounted 
a  fi^-ton  triplex  chain-block.  A  2,500-pound  Chatillon  dynamom- 
eter is  used  to  register  the  pull.  The  tire  is  prepared  for  test 
by  cutting  the  rubber  back  along  the  top  of  the  tire  channel  far 
enough  to  permit  a  secure  rope  tie.  The  dynamometer  is  inter- 
posed in  the  line  of  pull  between  tire  and  chain-block,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  registers  the  strain  required  to  separate 
tlie  soft  rubber  from  the  hard. 


BRAIDED   CABLES   FOR  THE  TROPICS. 

British  cable  manufacturers  who  make  cables  with  white,  red 
and  black  braiding  state  that  the  first  is  chiefly  for  export  to 
the  tropics.  It  seems  that  for  some  reason,  which  has  hitherto 
found  no  satisfactory  explanation,  rubber  with  white,  or  even 
black  braiding,  is  less  liable  to  deterioration  in  tropical  climates 
than  with  red.  Thus  in  India,  practically  no  red  braided  cables 
«re  used. 
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Rubber  in  Airplane  Construction. 


By  Edgar  H.  Wilson. 


SOME  of  the  most  essential  accessories  for  airplanes  are  made 
of  rubber  for  the  reason  that  they  are  aflfected  neither  by 
high  altitudes  nor  by  sea-level  conditions,  and,  moreover,  if 
the  plane  meets  with  a  mishap,  rubber  parts  are  the  last  ruptured. 
Airplane  parts  that  are  now  made  of  certain  other  materials  could 
just  as  well  be  made  of  something  different,  but  this  is  not  so  with 
parts  made  of  rubber,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  field  of 
■aerodynamics  is  being  admitted  to  an  increasing  extent.  The 
-lives  of  aviators  depend  on  the  action  of  each  part;  a  fact  that 
iratist  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of 
all  parts  and  accessories. 

TIRES    AND    TUBES. 
Pneumatic   fabric   tires  were  the   first  rubber  equipment  to  be 


RUBBER   PADS,   RADIATOR   CAPS   AND    INSULATED   WIRES. 

Many  rubber  pads  are  used  throughout  an  airplane  between 
the  axle  and  its  bed,  between  the  tail  skid  and  the  adjoining 
cross  member,  to  reduce  motor  vibration.  These  have  all  proved 
their  ability  to  assimilate  punishment,  and  to  save  more  impor- 
tant members  from  excessive  wear.  Hard-rubber  radiator  caps 
are  of  much  the  same  construction  as  those  used  on  automobiles ; 
they  are  used  on  many  types  of  airplanes.  Insulated  wires  per- 
form the  same  duty  as  on  an  automobile,  except  that  they  must  be 
better  protected  and  of  greater  efficiency. 

RUBBER  STREAM  LININGS. 

Fiubber  is  a  very  efficient  stream-lining  material.  On  some 
types  of  machines  the  axles  and  spreader  tubes  running  parallel 
to  them  are  completely  covered  by  a  rubber  tube  which  expands 


used  on  airplanes.  The  original  type  has  now  been  superseded  during  the  landing  of  a  machine,  and  contracts  as  it  leaves  the 
by  efficient  cord  casings  with  thin  treads  and  completely  ex-  ground,  so  that  the  head  resistance  of  this  member  is  at  a  mini- 
posed  side  walls.  Weight  and  cross-section  at  this  point  must  mum.  Possibly  the  most  efficient  stream  lining  is  accomplished 
be  cut  to  the  mini 
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Rubber  and  \  Modern  Biplane. 


at  the  tail  skid, 
where  a  rubber 
bib  is  attached  so 
that  the  opening 
in  the  fusilage  is 
closed  to  air  cur- 
rents while  in 
flight  and  stones 
and  foreign  mat- 
ter are  kept  out 
while  taxi  tig 
across  a  field.  The 
inner-plane  wires 
have  also  been 
stream-lined,  when 
they  are  parallel, 
by  a  specially  con- 
structed   rubber 


fepokes  of  the  wheel.     The  openings  of'diese  valves  will  fit  both      tube   which   encloses   them.     Wind-tunnel   tests    show   that   two 
'     merican  and  French  air  pumps  by  merely  reversing  the  cap.  wires   thus   covered   offer  less   resistance   to   the  air  than   single 


I  GRIP  HANDLES  AND   GROMMETS. 

'  Rubber  grip  handles  used  on  all  light  fighting  planes,  are 
[light  and  of  efficient  construction.  Heavy  day  or  night  bombers 
use  the  "Dep"  or  wheel  control,  made  of  vulcanite  or  hard  rub- 
ber. Grip  handles  are  made  in  three  types.  One  is  used  in 
-connection  with  Liberty-motor-equipped  planes  and  the  other 
two  in  connection  with  the  lighter  rotary  motors,  where  parts 
of  the  switch  control  are  necessary  in  the  end  of  the  stick  or 
"joy"  control.  Rubber  grommets,  or  escutcheons,  are  used  in 
many  places  for  protecting  wires  passing  through  the  cowl  and 
to  protect  the  tachometer  and  speedmeter  shaft.  They  are  pro- 
vided in  various  sizes,  of  round  and  oblong  shape,  and  designed 
to  hug  the  hole  in  which  they  are  placed. 

SPECIAL  HOSE. 

A  special  line  of  aircraft  hose  has  also  been  developed.  .A.ir 
liose  is  not  used  to  any  extent,  but  hot  oil  and  gasoline  hose  are 
TUtilized  in  many  places  in  the  construction  of  standard  aviation 
motors.  Performance  must  never  fail  or  serious  accidents  will 
•occur.  The  specifications  for  the  hose  used  by  the  Government 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Signal  Corps  after  competitive  tests 
with  various  kinds  of  hose.  Recently  a  molded  and  braided 
type  has  made  its  appearance,  which  has  been  found  more 
efficient  than  the  other  types  of  hose.  There  has  also  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  radiator  hose,  which  must  be  light 
.and  yet  resist  high  temperatures  for  long  periods. 


wire  uncovered,  which  results  in  largely  reducing  head  resist- 
ance, which  means  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  miles 
per  hour,  as  well  as  a  diminution  in  gasoline  consumption.  It 
also  eliminates  the  harsh  vibration  peculiar  to  wires  that  are 
not  stream-lined.  There  are  also  irregular  rubber  parts  which 
cover  control-surface  regulators  for  changing  the  balance  of  the 
plane  while  flying  and  disposing  of  its  load  of  bombs. 
FUSELAGE-WIRE  PROTECTORS. 

Fuselage-wire  protectors  are  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  the 
ball-and-socket  fastener  applied  to  a  rubber  washer.  Both  "ball" 
and  "socket"  have  a  groove  across  the  flat  surface,  along  which 
lies  the  fuselage  wire.  The  little  device  is  put  at  the  exact 
point  where  the  wires  cross  and  the  tension  of  the  wires  them- 
selves holds  it  indefinitely  in  place,  while  at  the  same  time  it  in 
turn  holds  the  wires  together,  yet  leaves  them  free  to  move  with 
itself  as  the  axis.  It  thus  provides  a  solution  for  what  was  a 
serious  problem — how  to  fasten  the  fuselage  wires  together  flex- 
ibly and  prevent  them  from  wearing  each  other  by  friction, 
particularly  when  the  planes  struck  the  ground  and  the  longerons 
straightened  out,  thereby  changing  the  angles  of  the  fuselage 
wires  relatively  to  each  other. 

SHOCK  ABSORBERS. 

Many  types  of  shock  absorbers  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  but  the  rubber  cord  is  in  favor  at  the  present  time. 
Originally,   when   rubber   was   first   adopted,   a   series   of   rubber 
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rings  was  enclosed  in  a  bridge  on  either  side  of  the  axle,  but 
these  were  found  cumbersome  and  heavy  and  presented  too  much 
parasite  head  resistance.  Then  came  one  of  lighter  rubber-cord 
construction  that  gives  very  good  results ;  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  shock  absorber  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  opportunities 
for  improvement  are  abundant.  The  life  of  the  rubber  cord, 
which  is  composed  of  many  small  strands  of  rubber  covered  by 
a  braided  cotton  cover,  is  governed  by  the  life  of  the  cotton. 
When  the  covering  breaks,  the  efficiency  of  the  cord  is  at  an  end. 
The  greatest  reason  why  the  rubber  cord  is  used  is  because  of 
the  peculiar  hysteresis  curve  that  it  gives.  It  has,  moreover, 
great  ability  for  absorbing  shock  in  landing  and  taxing  across  a 
field.  The  old  type  of  rubber  ring  has  very  little  hysteresis 
except  when  the  stock  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  come 
back,  and  consequently  takes  permanent  set.  Obviously,  a  unit 
of  rubber  that  elongates  when  a  load  is  applied,  and  returns 
promptly  to  its  original  length  when  the  load  is  released,  affords 
little  shock-absorbing  ability,  because  its  action  is  equal  in  both 
directions.  A  new  type  of  shock  absorber  recently  developed  is 
made  of  rubber  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  cord,  but  with 
none  of  its  disadvantages.  In  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
rubber  cord  or  rubber  shock  absorber  in  some  of  the  lighter 
fighting  planes,  a  protecting  collar  of  rubber  has  been  made  to 
be  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the  pinching  action  of  the 
metal  portion  of  the  spool  and  bed  is  eliminated,  so  that  the 
cord  is  free  from  punishment  and  its  efficiency  is  impaired  only 
by  its  own  action. 

RUBBER    WASHERS,    STRIPS    AND    COLLARS. 

Because  of  the  continuous  vibration  of  airplanes,  petrol  tanks 
and  all  delicate  parts  are  guarded  to  some  extent  with  rubber, 
either  in  washer  or  strip  form.  Special  designs  of  oil  strips 
have  been  made  for  use  in  the  head  cowl  of  the  rotary  motors. 
These  prevent  the  oil  from  spraying  the  face  of  the  pilot  and 
not  only  add  greatly  to  his  comfort,  but  to  his  safety  as  well. 
Then,  too,  there  are  rubber  radiator  collars,  used  when  the  shaft 
of  the  motor  with  the  propeller  fastened  on  the  end  protrudes 
through  the  radiator.  This  rubber  protects  the  delicate  portion 
of  the  housing  so  that  it  will  not  be  cut  through  by  the  harsher 
member  under  constant  vibration. 

TANK  COVERS.   MATTING  AND  TUBING. 

Interesting  tests  have  also  been  made  on  a  gasoline  tank  cover 
so  constructed  that  the  inner  stock  of  the  cover  kept  under  pres- 
sure, and  when  penetrated  by  bullets  the  holes  are  immediately 
closed,  thereby  retaining  the  fuel  and  permitting  the  aviator  to 
reach  his  own  line  with  safety.  Rubber  matting  is  being  used, 
principally  the  pyramid  type,  in  place  of  aluminum.  These 
molded  pieces  of  matting  are  used  on  the  pedal  bar,  for  foot 
control  in  the  foot-holes  and  on  the  floors  of  the  large  bombers. 

Tubing  as  well  as  hose  is  essential.  Light  tubing  is  used  for 
conveying  gasoline  and  oil  under  low  pressure,  and  acid  tubing 
is  also  required.  There  are  also  numerous  pieces  of  rubber 
tubing  that  are  compounded  to  endure  long  periods  of  oxidation. 
These  are  placed  in  the  pipe  lines  at  critical  points  where  metal 
tubing  cannot  be  used  to  advantage. 

OXYGEN   HELMET. 

The  pilots  at  some  of  the  aviation  fields  have  recently  become 
interested  in  rubber  clothing  providing  warmth  for  themselves 
while  in  flight.  A  most  important  equipment  of  an  army  aviator 
is  the  oxygen  mask  for  high  altitudes.  Without  this  helmet  the 
cruising  radius  of  a  pilot  would  be  confined  to  what  his  own 
physique  would  stand,  but  with  the  helmet,  the  cruising  radius 
is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  machine  which  he  flies. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  helmet,  similar  to  the  present  gas 
helmet  used  by  the  Army,  with  the  exception  that  pure  oxygen  is 
breathed  instead  of  air  passing  through  purifying  substances. 

Formerly  aircraft  engineers  were  skeptical  about  the  mechani- 
cal efficiency  of  rubber,  but  during  the  past  year  such  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  that  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 


advantages  of  the  use  of  rubber  and  are  awaiting  with  mterest 
the  introduction  of  other  rubber  parts  and  the  refinement  of 
those  now  in  use. 


UNITED      STATES     ARMY     SPECIFICATIONS      FOR 
RUBBER    BLANKETS. 

MATERIALS. 

"T^HE  body  of  the  blanket  to  be  of  gray  sheeting,  best  quality, 
•*■  at  least  36  inches  wide,  weighing  not  less  than  three  and 
ninety  one  hundredths  (3-90/100)  ounces  to  the  linear  yard,  35 
inches  wide ;  counting  not  fewer  than  56  threads  and  not  more 
than  66  threads  to  the  inch  in  both  warp  and  filUng.  and  having 
a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  56  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the 
width  in  both  warp  and  filling. 

Blankets  to  be  thoroughly  and  uniformly  coated  with  a  high- 
grade  black  rubber  compound  containing  not  less  than  75  per 
cent  (by  volume)  best  grade  fine  Para  or  plantation  Hevea  rub- 
ber, the  sulphur  content  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  total  rubber  content.  The  surface  rubber  to  be  calendered 
and  not  spread  upon  sheeting.  Each  blanket  to  be  vulcaniEcd 
after  being  manufactured. 

SIZE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

To  be  83 Va  inches  long  and  71  Va  inches  wiae,  all  four  edges 
to  be  turned  in  with  a  1^-inch  hem,  securely  cemented,  making 
the  complete  blanket  80  inches  by  (58  inches.  Where  edges  of 
material  are  joined  to  form  proper  width,  the  joined  edges  must 
be  turned  under  and  securely  cemented  as  in  tne  standard,  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  joint  to  be  at  least  40  pounds  per  inch 
of  width.  Blanket  to  have  one  No.  3  brass  grommet  in  each 
corner,  four  on  each  end,  and  five  on  each  side,  one  inch  from 
edge  of  blanket,  placed  equal  distances  apart,  about  13  inches, 
as  shown  in  standard  sample.  Completed  blanket  to  weigh  not 
more  than  6  pounds  4  ouijces  and  not  less  than  5  pounds  12 
ounces. 

MAEKING. 

Each  blanket  to  be  stamped  or  stenciled  on  under  surface  with 
the  following,  fast-color  black  ink  being  used :  near  center : 
"Med.  Dept.  LI.  S.  A."  (one-inch  black  letters)  :  in  one  corner: 
(name  and  location  of  contractor  and  date  of  contract). 

FOLDING   AND   PACKING. 

Five  blankets  will  be  folded  to  form  a  bundle  about  IS  by  36 
inches.  Seven  of  these  bundles  (35  blankets)  will  be  packed 
in  boxes  strongly  made  of  %-inch  (finished)  material,  strapped 
for  e.xport  shipment  (specifications  for  export  packing  boxes 
furnished  on  request).  Each  box  to  be  marked  on  its  end  with 
the  contents,  name  of  contractor  and  date  of  the  contract. 

WORKMANSHIP  AND  FINISH. 

Workmanship  and  finish  of  blankets  to  be  first-class  in  every 
respect,  equal  to  and  like  standard  sample  at  Field  Medical 
Supply  Depot,  United  States  Army,  21  M  srreet.  Northeast, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WASTE    RECLAMATION    COUNCIL    MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  Waste  Reclamation  Council  was  held  Thurs- 
day, November  21,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  the  importance 
of  waste  materials  during  the  war  and  in  the  after-w^ar  pro- 
gram  was  discussed. 

Among  the  speakers  were  former  President  William  II.  Taft 
and  Hugh  Frayne,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Louis  Birkenstein,  Chief  of  Salvage  of  the 
Department  of  Reclamation  and  Conservation  of  the  War  De- 
partment, who  represented  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers,  pledged  the  association's  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Government's  plan  for  collecting  and  marketing 
waste    materials. 

"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with  valu- 
able  information   for   rubber   manufacturers.     Price,   $6. 
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U.    S.    NAVY    DEPARTMENT    SPECIFICATIONS 

FOR    INSPECTION    OF    RUBBER    MATERIAL. 

GENERAL    SPECIFICATIONS. 

1.  "General  Specifications  for  Inspection  of  Material,"  issued 
by  the  Navy  Department,  in  efYect  at  date  of  opening  of  bids, 
shall   form   part  of  these   specifications. 

TEMPERATURE    OF  TESTING   ROOM. 

2.  All  tests  of  the  rubber  parts  shall  be  made  in  a  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  not  below  65  degrees  F.,  nor  above 
90  degrees  F.  No  tests  shall  be  made  until  48  hours  after  vul- 
canization. 

APPARATUS    FOR   TESTS. 

3.  A  standard  testing  table  suitable  for  the  purpose  shall  be 
used. 

TESTS    OF    ADHESION    OF    RUBBER     PARTS    TO    COTTON    OR 

FABRIC    PARTS. 

PKEPARATIOK    OF   TEST    PIECE. 

4.  In  making  the  test,  a  section  of  the  article  shall  be  cut 
as  follows : 

(a)  In  testing  hose  the  section  shall  be  cut  transversely, 
unless  the  diameter  of  the  hose  is  too  small  to  be  practical  for 
this  test,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  cut  longitudinally. 

(b)  When  testing  belting,  packing,  or  gasket  material,  it 
may  be   cut   in   any   direction. 

(c)  When  testing  rubber-lined  cotton  hose  the  test  piece 
shall  be  prepared  by  cutting  directly  through  the  section,  so  as 
to  lay  out  upon  the  table  a  piece  measuring  the  full  length  of 
the  circumference  of  the  hose  and  2  inches  in  width.  On  this 
piece  two  parallel  cuts  V/z  inches  apart  shall  be  made  by  cutting 
through  the  lining  only  and  not  injuring  the  cotton  cover.  This 
strip  shall  be  started  at  one  end  to  the  extent  of  about  VA 
inches.    The  cotton  cover  only  shall  be  fastened  in  the  clamps. 

(d)  When  testing  a  fabric-plied  hose  the  section  shall  be 
one  inch  in  width.  The  piece  shall  be  separated  until  the  part 
next  to  the  rubber  cover  shall  be  loosened.  The  section  shall 
then  be  placed  on  a  mandrel  whose  diameter  is  the  same  as 
that  of   the  inside   of  the  hose  to   be  tested. 

(e)  When  testing  packing  the  piece  shall  be  prepared  as  in 
the  case  of  rubber-lined  cotton  hose,  unless  the  thickness  of 
rubber  is  greater  than  Vs  inch,  in  which  case  the  piece  shall  be 
prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  rubber  part  may  be  clamped 
at  the  top  and  held  immovable  while  the  weight,  as  described 
below,  is  clamped  to  the  fabric. 

(f)  When  testing  belting  the  test  strip  shall  consist  of  two 
plies  of  fabric  only,  one  ply  being  held  in  the  stationary  grip, 
with  weight  suspended  freely  from  the  other  ply. 

(g)  Square  Tuck's  packing  shall  be  tested  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  specified  for  testing  the  friction  between  the  plies  of 
a  belt. 

(h)  The  friction  in  round  Tuck's  packing  shall  be  tested 
by  the  same  method  as  is  used  in  fabric-plied  hose,  the  core 
being  drilled  out  to  permit  the  insertion  of  a  mandrel.  When- 
ever the  core  is  3/16  inch  or  less  in  diameter  it  shall  be  tested 
in  its  original  shape.  When  it  is  over  3/16  inch  in  diameter  a 
piece  six  inches  long  shall  be  separated  from  the  fabric  and  cut 
and  buffed  on  four  opposite  sides  to  form  a  square  section  Ys 
by  H  inch  in  the  center  of  the  test  piece.  The  i/^-inch  square 
shall  be  at  least  one  inch  in  length. 

(i)  In  testing  the  friction  of  belting  the  load  should  be  ap- 
plied at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  separation,  or  the  test  strip 
should  consist  of  only  two  plies  of  fabric,  one  ply  being  held  in 
the  stationary  grip  with  the  weight  suspended  freely  from  the 
other  ply.  By  this  means  the  efifect  of  the  thickness  of  the  belt 
may  be  eliminated. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  TESTS. 

5.  Having  thus  fastened  the  test  piece,  the  clamp  ring  shall 
be  slipped  upon  the  mandrel,  or,  in  the  case  of  fabric-plied  hose. 


the  test  piece  shall  be  slipped  upon  the  mandrel.  The  free- 
moving  clamp  shall  be  tightly  fastened  to  the  free  end  and  the 
weight  supported  upon  a  movable  table  hooked  over  tlie  hook 
in  the  clamp.  Tlie  weight  and  the  clamp  together  shall  be 
exactly  equal  to  the   weight  called  for  in  the  spccilications. 

The  weight  then  supported  by  the  movable  table  of  the  test- 
ing machine  shall  be  lowered  until  the  clamp  and  free  end  of 
the  hose  are  just  taut.  An  indelible  pencil  mark  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  separating  layers  of  the  test  piece,  and  by  quickly 
loosening  the  thumb  screw  supporting  the  table  it  shall  4)e  al- 
lowed to  fall,  leaving  the  weight  freely  suspended.  In  every 
case  this  shall  be  done  without  a  jerk.  The  time  sliall  be  read 
at  the  moment  of  freeing  the  weight  and  at  the  moment  of  re- 
marking. The  weight  shall  be  allowed  to  act  upon  the  test 
piece  for  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  an  indelible 
pencil  mark  shall  be  placed  again  upon  the  separating  layers 
of  the  test  piece.  The  movable  table  shall  then  be  brought 
up  to  hold  the  weight,  the  test  piece  removed  and  hiid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  distance  between  the  pencil  marks  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  means  of  a  certified  rule  accurately  graduated  in  deci- 
mals of  an  inch.  The  distance  between  the  marks  shall  be 
recorded  as  the  number  of  inches  of  separation  in  ten  miiuUes. 
from  which  shall  be  computed  the  rate  in  inches  per  niiiuite. 

TESTS  OF  RUBBER  PARTS. 
PREPAEATION   OF   TEST    PIECE. 

6.  (a)  For  hose,  a  section  one  inch  in  width  shall  he  cut.  Toi 
belting,  packing,  and  sheet  gaskets  a  piece  one  inch  in  widtli  and 
six  inches  in  length  shall  be  cut  in  any  direction.  The  rubber 
parts  shall  be  carefully  separated  from  the  fabric  of  this  piece, 
using  benzine  in  small  amount  if  necessary.  The  benzine  used 
in  this  case  shall  always  be  76  degrees  Baume,  free  from  oil. 

(b)  In  case  of  articles  to  be  tested,  such  as  washers,  fer- 
rules, and  molded  gaskets,  which  are  of  such  peculiar  shape 
that  the  above  methods  do  not  apply,  small  sample  pieces  shall 
be  sent  with  each  delivery.  These  sample  pieces  shall  be  eighl 
inches  in  length,  IH  inches  in  width,  and  %  inch  in  thickness. 
unless  otherwise  specified.  These  sample  pieces  shall  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturer  to  represent  truly  the  average  com- 
position and  cure  of  the  article  delivered.  Test  pieces  shall 
be  cut   from  these   samples   as   described   below. 

(c)  From  these  one-inch  sections,  or  from  sample  pieces  thus 
prepared,  a  test  piece  shall  be  cut  by  a  die.  The  dimensions 
of  the  test  piece  shall  be  indicated  in  each  specification.  It  is 
tlie  intention  to  have  the  cross-section  area  at  the  constricted 
part  approximately  1/32  square  inch.  The  backing  or  cloth 
impression  shall  be  removed  from  the  test  piece  by  buffing  for 
determining  the  cross-section  area.  The  test  specimen  shall  be 
buffed  on  a  machine  such  as  is  made  by  the  Emerson  Machine 
Co.,  of  Boston,  or  its  equivalent. 

(d)  No  test  shall  be  performed  until  the  piece  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  one  hour  after  removal  from  the  article,  if 
it  has  in  any  way  been  in  contact  with  benzine. 

TESTING  MACHINE. 

7.  (a)  The  jaws  shall  tighten  automatically  and  exert  a 
pressure  proportionate  to  the  applied  tension.  The  rate  of 
speed  of  separation  of  the  jaws  shall  be  uniformly  20  inches 
per  minute.  The  jaw  shall  exert  a  uniform  pressure  across  the 
width  of  the  test  piece,  regardless  of  any  variation  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rubber. 

(b)     The    test    machine    shall    be    suitable    to    carry    out    the 
necessary  tests,   and   shall   be   standardized    in   accordance   with 
the  latest  approved  designs  so  far  as  practicable. 
MAKING  THE  MEASUREMENTS. 

8.  (a)  Taking  of  Time. — All  measurements  of  time  shall 
be  taken  by  means  of  a  stop  watch.  The  fundamental  methods 
of  testing  are  so  made  throughout  the  entire  rubber  specifica- 
tions   that    the    following    procedure    shall    be    uniform:    After 
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placing  any  test  piece  in  the  machine  ready  for  stretching,  the 
piece  shall  be  drawn  just  taut  and  the  stop  watch  started  at 
the  instant  of  the  beginning  of  the  stretch.  Tlie  piece  shall 
then  be  held  for  ten  minutes  at  a  specified  distance,  and  the  time 
shall  be  again  noted  at  the  moment  the  piece  is  released.  This 
moment  is  simultaneously  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  rest. 
The  measurement  is  then  to  be  taken  at  the  instant  of  expira- 
tion  of   the   second    10   minutes. 

(2)  Measurement  of  Elongation. — Marks  two  inches  apart 
shall  be  placed  on  the  test  piece  by  means  of  a  marker.  These 
marks  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  pull  of  the 
piece  in  the  machine.  Great  care  shall  be  taken:  (1)  That  the 
marks  are  not  too  wide,  and  (2)  that  at  the  time  of  marking, 
the  piece  shall  have  been  lying  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  be 
completely  at  rest  on  a  wooden  table  which  has  been  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  herein.  The 
marks  shall  be  placed  on  the  smooth  side ;  that  is,  in  no  case 
on  tlie  side  which  is  corrugated,  due  to  its  impression  taken 
from  the   fabric. 

After  clamping  the  test  piece  in  the  jaws  of  the  machine  the 
movable  jaw  shall  be  so  adjusted  with  the  pointer  reading  zero 
on  the  scale  that  the  test  piece  is  just  taut,  but  not  under  ten- 
sion. The  operator  shall  throw  on  the  power  to  start  the  screw 
and,  when  ready,  throw  in  the  engaging  lever  to  start  the  jaws. 
He  shall  keep  the  elongation  scale  pointers  opposite  the  outside 
edges  of  the  marks  on  the  piece.  To  stop  the  motion  at  the 
desired  elongation  or  upon  the  break  of  the  piece,  the  jaws 
shall  be  disengaged  from  the  screw. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  elongation  measurements  are 
made  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  operator 
keeps  the  two  pointers  opposite  the  outside  edge  of  the  marks 
on   the   test   piece. 

The  elongation  shall  be  reported  in  inches,  including  the  origi- 
nal two  inches ;  that  is,  if  the  rupture  occurs  at  eleven  inches,  or 
twelve  inches,  or  thirteen  inches,  it  will  indicate  that  the  stretch 
has  been  two  to  eleven,  two  to  twelve,  or  two  to  thirteen.  The 
piece  shall  be  removed  from  the  machine,  but  not  snapped  back; 
in  no  case  shall  the  time  consumed  in  removal  from  the  machine 
exceed  two  seconds. 

(c)  Measurement  of  Permanent  Set. — After  the  piece  has 
been  removed  from  the  machine  the  permanent  elongation  or 
recovery  shall  be  measured  by  laying  it  upon  a  wooden  table 
which  is  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  allowing  it  to  rest 
for  ten  minutes.  Immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
minutes  a  rule  graduated  to  1/32  inch  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
piece  and  the  elongation  read  in  1/32  of  an  inch,  measuring  the 
outside  of   the  marks. 

The  per  cent  of  elongation  of  the  test  piece  above  the  original 
two  inches  shall  represent  its  permanent  elongation. 

Tests  for  the  determination  of  permanent  set  will  be  made 
upon  a  machine  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  illustrated  on 
the  last  page  of  these  specifications. 

TENSILE   STRENGTH. 

9.  (a)  The  tensile  strength  shall  be  determined  by  stretch- 
ing a  test  piece  not  previously  tested  in  the  tensile  machine  until 
it  breaks.  If  the  test  piece  breaks  outside  the  marks,  or  in  the 
wider  portions  of  the  piece,  and  the  tensile  strength  is  much 
below  that  called  for  in  the  specifications,  it  is  probable  that 
this  piece  is  faulty  and  that  another  would  meet  the  require- 
ments. If  the  piece  breaks  outside  the  marks  and  yet  shows 
a  tensile  strength  above  that  called  for  in  the  specifications,  it 
is  probable  that  the  piece  is  faulty  and  that  its  true  tensile 
strength  is  higher  than  indicated.  Since  its  recorded  tensile 
strength  exceeds  that  called  for  in  the  specifications,  however, 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  retest. 

Before  any  tests  are  made,  the  width  of  the  test  piece  shall 
be  determined  at  three  points  equidistant  between  the  marks.  The 
backing  or  irregularities  of  fabric  impression  shall   be  stripped 


or  buffed  off  and  the  thickness  measured  with  the  backing  re- 
moved. It  shall  be  determined  at  three  points  equidistant  between 
the  marks  on  the  test  piece,  by  means  of  a  standard  spring- 
gage  micrometer  (exerting  a  pressure  of  eight  to  twelve  ounces), 
the  disks  of  which  are  ^i  inch  in  diameter.  The  measurements 
used  in  the  computation  of  tensile  strength  shall  be  those  read 
nearest  the  point  of  break.  The  disk  of  the  micrometer  shall  be 
'4  inch  in  diameter  when  measuring  thickness  of  the  tube  of  all 
hose  which  has  an  inside  diameter  of  one  inch  or  under. 

(b)  Initial  Stress.— During  the  elongation  and  recovery 
test  the  initial  stress  shall  be  taken  by  connecting  a  spring 
balance  with  the  piece  under  test.  The  number  of  pounds  read 
on  the  balance  at  the  maximum  stretch  shall  then  be  computed 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  and  expressed  as  "initial  stress." 
PRESSURE  TESTS. 

10.  (a)  The  hose  shall  be  stretched  out  for  inspection,  con- 
nected to  the  pump,  and  filled  with  water,  leaving  the  air  cock 
open  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  The  air  cock  shall  then  be 
closed  and  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  per  square  inch  applied. 
The  test  shall  then  begin  by  taking  original  measurements  with- 
out releasing  the  pressure. 

(b)  All  pressure  tests  shall  be  made  by  using  a  hand  or 
power  water  pump,  and  a  standardized  gage.  The  increase  in 
pressure  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  minute, 
and  the  hose  under  test  shall  be  held  for  measurement  not 
more  than  two  minutes,  unless  otherwise  called  for  in  the  speci- 
fications. 

COMPOSITION. 

11.  (a)  Friction,— Wherever,  in  the  detail  specifications, 
friction  is  mentioned  it  shall  be  made  from  a  compound  which 
will  neither  yield  to  acetone,  any  organic  constituent  foreign  to 
Hevea  rubbers,  nor  contain  more  sulphur  than  is  necessary  for 
vulcanizing,  so  that  the  pecentage  of  sulphur  in  the  rubber  lay- 
ers shall  not  be  raised  beyond  the  permissible  amount. 

(b)  Material.— The  (article)  shall  be  properly  vulcanized 
and  shall  be  made  from  and  shall  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  compound  containing  not  less  than  ....  per  cent  of  washed 
and  dried  fine  Para  rubber,  not  more  than  ....  per  cent  of 
sulphur,  with  the  remainder  suitable  dry  inorganic  mineral 
fillers.  The  mineral  fillers  may  contain  barytes,  but  shall  be 
practically  free  from  sulphur  in  other  forms  and  from  any  sub- 
stance likely  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  rubber  compound. 
The  sulphur  in  barytes  will  not  be  included  in  the  allowable 
sulphur  content. 

(c)  Sample  for  Chemical  Analysis. — A  sample  taken  for 
chemical  analysis  shall  be  sent  intact  to  the  laboratory  for  tests. 

AVERAGE   READING. 

12.  Since  the  physical  properties  of  rubber  vary  noticeably 
in  any  given  product,  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  tests  are 
made  upon  a  sample  which  will  be  of  poor  quality.  The  hose, 
belting,  or  packing  will,  as  a  whole,  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  standard,  but  the  particular  piece  taken  may  fall  some- 
what below  it.  To  reject  or  accept  a  lot  of  hose  because  of 
its  failure  to  meet  one  test  under  specifications  would  therefore 
be  unfair.  For  this  reason  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an  item 
offered  for  delivery  shall  be  based  on  the  average  of  at  least 
four  determinations  for  each  quantity.  In  arriving  at  these 
averages  no  weight  shall  be  given  to  tests  which  are  obviously 
in  error  and  do  not  represent  true  average  conditions,  e.  g., 
cases  in  which  the  tensile  strength  is  low  on  account  of  a  small 
flaw  in  the  article  or  the  friction  is  low  on  account  of  a  small 
flaw  in  the  friction  part.  In  other  words,  the  intent  of  the 
specifications  is  to  insure  a  high-grade  article  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  the  intent  of  the  methods  of  testing  is  to  determine 
whether  the  article  as  a  whole  is  of  this  high  standard. 

Deliveries  of  hose,  packing,  etc.,  which  regularly  meet  certain 
provisions   of   the   specifications,   but   quite   as   regularly   fail   to 
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meet  otiicrs,  are  obviously  improperly  made  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 

REJECTIONS    AND    REPLACEMENTS. 
13.     All  rubber  materials  shall  be  inspected  and  tested,  so  far 
ai  practicable,  at  the  point  of  manufacture. 


REPUBLIC    RUBBER    CORP.    INCREASES    CAPITAL. 

The  certihcale  of  incorporation  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp. 
has  been  amended  to  provide  for — first,  a  preferred  seven  per 
cent  cinnulative  stock  consisting  of  100,000  shares,  par  value 
$10,000,000;  second,  25,000  shares  of  second  preferred  eight 
per  cent  cumulative  convertible  stock,  par  value  $2,500,000;  third, 
650,000  shares  of  common  stock  without  nominal  or  par 
value,  being  an  increase  of  400,000  shares  over  the  present 
authorized  common  siock.  The  directors  of  the  company  have 
decided  to  offer  20,000  shares  of  the  second  preferred  stock, 
par  value  $2,000,000,  and  100,000  shares  of  common  stock  with- 
out nominal  or  par  value,  to  the  common  stockholders  of  the 
company  for  subscription  pro  rata  to  their  present  holdings. 
In  other  words,  each  common  stockholder  will  be  entitled  to 
subscribe  to  as  many  shares  of  second  preferred  stock  as  will 
equal  10  per  cent  of  his  present  holdings  in  common  stock,  and 
to  five  shares  of  common  stock  for  each  single  share  of  second 
preferred  stock  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  subscribe.  As  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Republic  Rubber  Corp.  has  recently 
acquired   the  assets  and   factory  of  the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber 


Co.,  at  Canton,  Ohio.  The  gross  sales  of  The  Republic  Rubbei 
Corp.  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $18,000,000 
per  annum,  more  than  three  times  the  average  annual  volume 
of  business  done  by  the  Republic  and  Knight  companies  for  the 
three  years  previous  to  1917,  and  more  than  double  the  volume 
of  business  done  by  those  companies  in  any  one  of  these  years. 
During  the  six  months'  period  ending  August  31,  1918,  the  net 
profits  of  the  Republic  company  were  in  excess  of  $900,000. 


CARLISLE  IN    NEW   YORK. 

The  Carlisle  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  has  recently  been  incorporated  in 
New  York  State,  as  noted  in  our  issue  of  November  1, 
1918,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business  of  the  Carlisle 
Cord  Tire  Sales  Co.  and  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  J.  E. 
Demar  is  president  of  the  corporation  and  L.  Treboul,  secretary. 
The  concern  has  opened  offices  and  stock  rooms  at  237  West 
58th  street.  New  York  City. 


KEYSTONE    ELECTS    DIRECTORS. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  has  elected  the  following  directors:  Joel  Jacobs  (treasurer)  ; 
L.  Walter  Lissberger,  1877  Broadway;  Nathan  J.  Miller,  Miller 
&  Co.,  120  Broadway;  Julius  Lichtenstein,  American  Sumatra 
Tobacco  Co.,  142  Water  street,  and  Sydney  Bernheim,  Bernheim 
&  Loewenthal,  35  Nassau  street,  all  of  New  York  City. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HOOD  RUBBER  CO.'S  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

FtTNCTION   OF  SERVICE  DEPAETMENT  UNDER   SERVICE   MANAGER  TO    CREATE  AN  EFFICIENT,  HEALTHY.   STABLE  BODY  OF  WORKMEN. 
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Trade  Acceptances  for  the  Rubber  Goods   Manufacturer. 


By  Russell  Raymond  Voorhces. 


IN  our  discussion  of  trade  acceptances  in  the  May,  1917,  issue, 
we  took  up  the  advantages  that  this  financial  paper  offers  to 
the  buyer  of  rubber  goods.  We  found  just  what  the  benefits 
are  to  the  rubber  goods  dealer  and  that  they  are  certainly  vital 
enough  to  warrant  every  dealer  using  them  when  he  makes  time 
purchases.  But  in  addition  to  the  advantages  that  trade  accept- 
ances offer  to  the  dealer  they  also  possess  equal  advantages 
for  the  jobber  and  manufacturer.  Every  jobber  or  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  goods  should  ask  for  trade  acceptances  when 
he  sells  goods  on  credit.  They  are  just  as  valuable  to  him  in 
his  way  as  they  are  to  the  dealer  when  he  makes  a  purchase. 

In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  trade  acceptances  will  fix  the 
exact  amount  of  the  bill  at  once.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in 
business  that 
when  the  time 
for  payment 
comes  the  buyer 
may  advance  a 
derogatory  claim 
with  reference  to 
the  goods  in  or- 
der to  defer  the 
date  of  settle- 
ment. Of  course, 
in  many  cases 
the  claim  is  just, 
but  at  least  it 
should  have  been 
taken  up  before 
the  last  minute. 
Mistakes  are 
bound  to  happen 
in  any  business, 
yet  it  would  seem 
that  the  bulk  of 
such  mistakes 
could  at  least  be 
rectified  at  once 
without  waiting 
until  the  date  of 
payment  arrives. 
If  a  trade  accept- 
ance is  asked  for 
when  a  jobber 
or  manufacturer 
sells  the  bill  of 
goods  there  will 
be  no  come-back 
later    as    to    the 

amount  owing.  Since  the  exact  amount  of  the  obligation  is 
written  across  the  face  of  the  instrument  and  by  endorsing  it 
the  buyer  accepts  the  amount  as  correct,  it  can  be  seen  that 
trade  acceptances  are  a  means  of  practically  closing  a  trans- 
action at  the  time   of  purchase. 

One  of  the  common  abuses  of  business  is  the  unearned  dis- 
count. Time  buyers  all  too  often  take  off  the  regular  cash  dis- 
count when  they  come  to  pay  their  bills,  and  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers in  many  cases  are  helpless  to  remedy  this  evil.  They 
fear  that  if  they  try  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  the  buyer  will 
take  his  trade  elsewhere  regardless  of  who  is  in  the  right.  For 
this  reason  it  is  often  allowed  to  run  on,  with  the  result  that  time 
buyers  buy  on  the  same  terms  as  the  cash  customer,  which  is 
most  unfair  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller.     Trade  acceptances 


Date. 

Bankers'  acceptances. 

Trade 
bouEht 

Nonmem- 

Nonmem. 

Foreign  bank 

^ 

Member 

ber  trust 

ber  State 

branches 

in  open 

1915. 

banks. 

companies. 

banks. 

banks. 

ind  agencit 

s.        Total. 

market. 

Feb 

7-> 

.         $93,000 

$93,000 

$93,000 

Apr. 

5... 

.     3.653,000 

$7,820,000 

$10,000 

$110,000 

11,593,000 

11,593,000 

luiv 

5.267,000 

161,000 

9,770,000 

9,770.000 

.     9,000,000 

4,898,000 

132,000 

343,000 

14,373.000 

14,373.000 

6... 

.    12,311,000 

5.172,000 

275,000 

396,000 

18,154,000 

18,154,000 

.Tan.     3... 

.    15,494,000 

7,160,000 

362,000 

822,000 

23,838,000 

23,838.000 

408. UUO 

462,000 

-Apr. 

.   21,000,000 

13,573.000 

473,000 

3.262,000 

38,308,000 

722,000 

39.030,000 

.    24,875.000 

15,400.000 

58S.00O 

3,430,000 

44,290,000 

1,477,000 

45,767,000 

lulv 

.    32,989,000 

18,921,000 

471.000 

11,830,000 

64,211.000 

3,422,000 

67,633.000 

Aug. 

.   39,695,000 

19,060,000 

738,000 

13,940.000 

73,433,000 

4,225,000 

77,658,000 

-Sept 

.   41,413.000 

20,356,000 

726,000 

12,491,000 

74,986,000 

3,673,000 

78,659,000 

(kt. 

.   37.798,000 

21,782,000 

712,000 

9,944,000 

70,236,000 

2,306,000 

72,542,000 

.   47,748,000 

33.232,000 

1,630,000 

16,069,000 

98,679,000 

4,487,000 

103,166,000 
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23,511,000 

972.000 

13,775,000 
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107,837.000 

2,535,000 

110,366.000 

Apr. 

2... 

.   43,979,000 

20,328,000 

689.000 

16,830,000 

82,026,000 

1,144.000 

83,170.000 

.May 

7... 

.   49,192,000 

19,650,000 

236,000 

19,177,000 

88,349,000 

1,679.000 

90,028.000 

27,611.000 

3.022.000 

121,795,000 

lulv 
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30,390,000 

3,333.000 

38,082,000 

184.785.000 
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33.273,000 

2.312,000 

18,086,000 

1,369,000 

154.589,000 
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29.. 
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2.193,000 

21,708,000 

2,286,000 

17.'J--  ■• 

180,113,000 
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31.. 

.150,301,000 

3,147,000 

1,307,000 

21,083.000 

1S4.2 16.000 

30.. 

.171,723,000 

5,338.000 
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18,201,000 

3,163,000 

\"->.:.    ,  ■  ■ 

,      ;      i;::0 

205,453,000 

Uec. 
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8,163,000 

3,179.000 
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-"'■''■"  '' ' 

'.,'--  ;,iiOO 

273,236,000 

Tan. 

31.. 

.240,259,000 

5,547.000 

3,522,000 

22,099,000 

6.947,000 

278,374,000 

6,363,000 

284,737,000 

M.. 

299,223,000 

Mar. 

31.. 

.275.144,000 

1,360.000 

1.884.000 

31,779,000 

8,562.000 

326,744,000 

30.. 

.248.390.000 

654.000 

2,907,000 

25.921,00010,304,000 

297,455.000 

\Ur 

1.330.000 

5,168.000 

26,217,000 

8,398.000 

2A',,.    ■  ,.   ■ 

.  1.(1.) 

.173.698.000 

1.992,000 

459,000 

21,478,000 

2,315,000 

^17.360.000 

Tulv 

31.. 

.154.614.000 

1,129.000 

7.302,000 

18.032,000 

8,975.000 

19(l.l"_', 1 

197,883.000 

.Kug. 

31.. 

.188.366,000 

1,717,000 

8,264,000 

19,167,000 

8.450,000 

225.V04..JUI1 

'^•'^'-'"•""<^ 

234,770.000 

Table  showing  the  value  of  Trade  Acceptances  bouiht  in  the  open  market  since  the  law  went  into  etj 
and   held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks  as  per  schedules   on   file   with   the   Federal  Reserve   Board 
on  dates  specified,  distributed  by   classes   of  accepting  institutions. 


are  not  subject  to  discount  at  the  time  of  payment,  and  as  they 
have  the  exact  amount  written  on  the  face  there  can  be  no  op- 
portunity offered  for  taking  an  unearned  discount  at  the  time  of 
settlement.  The  general  use  of  trade  acceptances  will  without 
doubt  remove  from  business  this  more  unhealthy  practice  and 
give  to  every  jobber  and  manufacturer  all  that  is  due  them. 
In  addition  to  the  saving  of  unearned  discounts,  trade 
acceptances  will  give  the  seller  of  rubber  goods  a  cheaper  method 
of  collecting  his  accounts.  When  the  buyer  of  the  goods  gives 
the  acceptance,  he  writes  across  the  face  of  it  the  bank  at  which 
it  is  to  be  paid  and  when  it  falls  due,  and  that  bank  attends  to 
the  collecting,  thus  removing  a  bother  and  an  expense  from  the 
hands    of    the    jobber    or    manufacturer.      This    certainly    is    an 

economic  method. 
Overbuying  is 
without  doubt 
one  of  the  big 
causes  of  failure 
in  this  country. 
There  is  far  too 
much  speculation 
in  the  average 
business  and 
sooner  or  later 
some  companies 
fall  by  the  way- 
side with  large 
stocks  on  hand. 
And  just  as  sure- 
ly as  overbuying 
is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of 
failure,  so  is 
overcredit  one  of 
the  chief  causes 
for  overbuying. 
Too  many  deal- 
ers who  buy  on 
time  take  no 
thought  of  meet- 
ing their  obliga- 
tions, but  plunge 
ahead  until  the 
day  of  reckoning. 
When  trade 
acceptances  are 
substituted  for 
the  open  account 
it  is  only  a  short 
time  liefore  the  poor  risk  is  brought  face  to  face  with  obligations 
that  are  due  and  many  failures  to  meet  them  will  prove  his 
undoing.  A  buyer  who  gives  an  acceptance  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase will  realize  that  he  is  making  an  obligation  that  he  must 
meet,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  he  will  try  harder  to 
meet  it  than  if  it  were  simply  an  open  account  where  promises 
can   take  the  place   of  cash. 

And  right  along  this  line  there  is  a  point  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning. The  loss  that  jobbers  and  manufacturers  incur  by 
means  of  bad  accounts  will  be  materially  lowered.  It  will  be 
but  a  short  time,  a  few  months,  when  the  bad  risk  will  be  elim- 
inated and  when  that  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  profits  will 
be  materially  higher  than  at  present.  More  accounts  will  be 
paid  when  due  and  less  will  be  lost  through   failures. 
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Turnover  is  without  doubt  the  secret  of  success  in  the  game 
of  merchandising,  no  matter  whether  one  be  a  buyer  or  seller 
of  goods.  The  ability  to  turn  over  capital  often  will  mean 
that  profits  will  be  large,  regardless  of  whether  one  is  a 
retailer,  jobber  or  manufacturer.  And  trade  acceptances  offer 
the  means  of  turning  money  over  often.  When  they  are  used 
a  jobber  or  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  realize  cash  on  each 
and  every  transaction,  and  by  so  doing  will  be  able  to  discount 
bills  at  once  and  use  the  money,  instead  of  having  it  tied  up  in 
the  business  of  others.  Trade  acceptances  put  the  entire  business 
on  a  cash  basis  and  this  is  the  cream  of  business. 

Since  this  would  be  the  case  the  need  for  large  amounts 
of  working  capital  will  not  be  in  evidence.  A  cash  business 
does  not  require  the  working  capital  that  a  credit  business  does 
and  in  addition  the  net  earnings,  in  proportion  to  capital  in- 
vested, will  be  materially  larger  if  trade  acceptances  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  system  of  open  accounts. 

The  jobber  and  manufacturer  finds  that  trade  acceptances 
ofler  him  an  ideal  method  of  raising  cash  for  use  in  his  busi- 
ness. At  present  he  can  get  it  on  his  own  note  or  by  pledging 
his  accounts  receivable,  but  neither  method  is  any  too  satis- 
factory and  both  are  more  expensive  than  discounting  accept- 
ances which  furnish  the  required  capital  as  quickly  and  cheaply 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  The  use  of  acceptances  tends  to  give 
the  jobber  or  manufacturer  a  better  standing  at  his  bank.  If 
they  are  substituted  for  the  open  account  his  bank  will  see  who 
his  customers  are,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  obtain  influence 
at  your  bank  than  to  let  them  know  who  your  customers  are. 

Trade  acceptances  enlarge  your  borrowing  facilities.  At  pres- 
ent the  amount  that  can  be  loaned  on  your  own  one-name  paper 
may,  perhaps,  be  limited,  but  with  trade  acceptances  it  is  dif- 
ferent. A  bank  is  limited  in  the  amount  it  can  loan  on  the 
paper  of  any  one  acceptor,  but  since  a  jobber  or  manufacturer 
has  many  customers  the  banks  can  loan  up  to  the  limit  on  the 
paper  accepted  by  each  customer,  and  in  that  way  the  jobber 
or  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  get  many  times  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  under  the  present 
method  of  one-name  paper.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  trade 
acceptances   offer  unlimited  borrowing  facilities. 

Trade  acceptances  give  the  seller  of  goods  a  chance  to  plan 
his  business  with  some  degree  of  assurance  that  his  plans  will 
be  carried  out.  He  is  assured  that  every  month  he  will  have  a 
more  or  less  fixed  income,  a  cash  income,  and  this  means  that 
he  can  build  up  his  business  without  the  worry  of  collecting  the 
money  that  is  owing  him. 

For  the  jobber  or  manufacturer  who  does  not  need  the  money 
at  once,  trade  acceptances  are  also  of  vital  service.  Their  use 
will  remove  from  business  many  of  the  abuses  that  have  been 
discussed  here  and  in  addition  can  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  be 
discounted  in  case  of  great  financial  stress  or  whenever  the 
occasion  calls  for  more  capital  than  the  house  has  at  that  time. 
There  are  several  of  the  larger  houses  which  ask  for  trade 
acceptances  but  do  not  discount  them.  They  employ  them  be- 
cause they  eliminate  from  business  the  abuse  of  the  unearned 
cash  discount,  the  protested  account  and  other  petty  grievances, 
and  in  addition  give  them  a  quick  method  of  raising  additional 
capital  should  the  occasion  arise. 

Taken  all  in  all,  trade  acceptances  are  of  vital  use  for  the  job- 
ber or  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods.  We  have  seen  how  they 
would  benefit  the  retailer,  also  how  they  will  benefit  the  jobber 
and  manufacturer.  To  be  sure,  they  are  still  new  and  many 
large  houses  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  value.  But  under  con- 
ditions such  as  we  have  at  present,  when  every  turn  of  capital 
means  something,  it  would  be  well  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  to 
study  and  make  use  of  them  as  valuable  aids  to  modern  busi- 
ness progress. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Amazon  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  October  23  (New  York),  $10,000. 
F.  H.  Findley,  246  East  207th  street.  New  York  City;  O. 
Moynihan,  360  West  Marltet  street,  L.  J.  Schott,  249  South 
.\rlington  street — both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  auto 
tires  and  rubber  goods. 

American  Webbing  Manufacturers  E.\port  Corp.,  November 
23  (New  York),  $100,000.  M.  Griffin,  812  Suburban  Place, 
Bronx ;  E.  K.  Cunningham,  485  Central  Park  West,  both  of  New 
York  City;  C.  H.  McLean,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  To  export 
webbing  and  webbing  products. 

Chicago  Scrap  Rubber  Base  Co.,  November  7  (Illinois),  $5,000. 
W.  A.  Roonet,  L.  Gaizat,  E.  J.  Hess.  Principal  office  2204  South 
Throop  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell, 
repair  and  deal  in  vehicle  parts  of  all  descriptions,  accessories, 
scrap  rubber,  etc. 

Davenport  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Noveinber  14  (New 
York),  $1,000.  Sydney  Bernheim,  35  Nassau  street,  New  York 
City;  C.  A.  Weldon,  591  7th  street,  M.  Kittay,  823  Monroe 
street— both  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  To  conduct  tire  manufacturing 
business. 

Getchell  Co.,  Xoble  H.,  November  14  (Delaware),  $40,000  pre- 
ferred stock.  550  shares  common  stock  without  nominal  or  par 
value.  C.  L.  Rimlinger.  M.  M.  Clancy,  P.  B.  Drew— all  of  Wil- 
mington. Delaware.  Principal  office  with  the  Corporation  Trust 
Co  of  America.  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  automobiles. 

Glamorgan  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  October  21  (Delaware), 
$250,000.  M.  Howells,  Orrville  P.  Jones,  Warren— both  of  Ohio ; 
J.  T.  Thomas,  Woodlawn,  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture  and 
deal  in  automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  inner  tubes  and  rubber  ac- 


The    practice   of   individual   thrift    is    a    patriotic   duty   and    a 
necessity. 


Industrial  Supervision  Co.,  Inc.,  November  8  (New  York), 
$4,000.  S.  Bernheim,  35  Nassau  street.  New  York  City:  C.  A. 
Weldon,  591  7th  street,  M.  Kittay,  723  Monroe  street— both  of 
Brooklyn — all  of  New  York.  To  supervise  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  etc. 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  W.  T.,  September  17  (Indiana),  $10,000. 
W.  T.  and  D.  Miller,  W.  W.  Shelley— all  of  Elkhart  County, 
Indiana.  Principal  office,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  To  manufacture, 
purchase  and  sell  motor  tires,  accessories  and  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  vulcanizers  and  all  such  machinery  used  in  the  process 
of  making  and  repairing  motor  tires,  accessories  and  supplies. 

National  Wool  Stock  Co.,  October  2  (Delaware),  $300,000. 
C.  L.  Rimlinger,  M.  M.  Clancy,  F.  A.  Armstrong,  all  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  Principal  office  within  the  State,  with  the 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  building,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.    To  deal  in  rubber  and  scrap  materials,  etc. 

Preston  Tire  Co.,  of  Houston,  Texas,  September  26  (Texas), 
$15,000.  C.  and  N.  J.  Kavanaugh,  C.  R.  Bender— all  of  Houston, 
Texas.  To  purchase  and  sell  wares  and  merchandise  and  agri- 
cultural and  farm  products. 

Record  Tire  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  November  21  (New  York), 
$50,000.  J.  A.  Roberts,  256  Broadway,  J.  H.  Devereux,  233 
Broadway,  G.  N.  Shafer,  324  West  103rd  street— all  of  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Truck  Tire  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  October  25  (New  Jersey), 
$50,000.  J.  M.  and  E.  Goodridge,  T.  N.  Balderston— ail  of  42 
Barnes  street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  42  Barnes 
street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  .^.gent  in  charge,  T.  N.  Balderston. 
To  deal  in  truck  tires. 

Yarnall- Waring  Co.,  February  11  (Delaware),  $2,000.  C.  L. 
Rimlinger,  M.  M.  Clancy,  F.  A.  Armstrong— all  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Principal  office  with  the  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of 
.\merica,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  valves,  clamps,  gages  and  similar  appliances 
for  boilers,  motors  and  other  machinery. 
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Jar-Ring   Tests. 

By    Charles    P.    Fox. 


Ring  in  the  ne«. 
Ring  out  the  false. 
Ring  :' 


FOLLOWING  up  a  complaint  made  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Throck- 
morton, 2600  Wellington  road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  October, 
1917,  concerning  the  loss  of  canned  fruit  by  spoilage,  due  to 
faulty  jar  rings,  led  to  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  quality 
of  jar-rings  sold  in  Cleveland.  The  results  of  this  examination 
showed  the  need  of  a  thorough  control  of  the  jar-ring  trade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  early  part  of  1918,  388 
samples,  representing  about  60  brands  of  jar-rings,  were  exam- 
ined. On  the  basis  of  brands  examined,  approximately  70  per 
cent  were  safe,  20  per  cent  doubtful,  and  10  per  cent  worthless. 

By  "safe"  we  mean  that  the  ring  is  suitable  for  use  upon  the 
old  style  Mason  screw-top  jar,  and  using  the  "cold  pack"  system 
of  canning. 

A  "doubtful"  ring  is  one  which  is  good  while  fresh  but  which 
rapidly  perishes  when  exposed  to  air  and  sunlight,  or  has  been 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  stock. 

A  "worthless"  ring  is  wholly  unlit  for  use.  It  may  be  too  thiri, 
"perished,"  "weak,"  or  dirty  (covered  with  soapstone  or  sulphur), 
or  have  an  objectionable  odor. 

These  tests  will  determine  the  quality  of  a  ring : 

Pinching  Test. — Double  the  ring  upon  itself  and  pinch  firmly; 
ring  must  not  crack. 

Twisting  Test. — Twist  ring  quickly  two  or  three  turns,  hold- 
ing ring  under  a  slight  tension;  ring  must  not  break  or  tear. 

Pulling  Test. — Stretch  ring  by  pulling  and  note  strength  and 


—Tennyson. 

quired  in  the  cold  pack  system.  Many  rings,  apparently  safe  by 
other  tests,  when  tested  in  this  way  show  unfitness  by  becoming 
soft,  are  cut  through  by  the  lid,  or  lose  their  shape  so  that  they 
are  easily  misplaced  and  the  seal  broken. 

Jar-rings  are  sold  in  bulk  or  cartons.  Cartons  contain  one 
dozen  rings.  Cartons  with  short  count  and  with  broken  rings 
have  been  found  in  several  cases.  The  popular  price  is  10  cents 
per  dozen;  however,  price  is  no  guide  to  quality.  Good-quality 
rings   often   sell   for   less   money   than   an    inferior   grade. 

Good  rings  can  be  bought;  use  them.  Housewives  should  re- 
member that  jar  rings,  like  wedding  rings,  must  be  made  of 
good  inaterial.  The  chemist  applies  the  "acid  test"  to  the  wed- 
ding ring.  The  highest  grade  of  jar  rings  will  stand  the  "alkali 
test."  Poor  rings  will  not.  Low-grade  rings — those  made  up 
largely  of  mineral  matter  and  oil  substitutes,  the  kind  that  do  not 
age  well — "go  to  pieces"  when  treated  with  boiling  alcoholic 
soda. 

This  test,  while  reliable,  is  rather  severe,  is  inconvenient  to 
apply,  and  can  only  be  used  successfully  by  a  chemist.  A  pre- 
aging  test  carried  out  by  heating  the  rings  in  a  water  oven  for 
10  hours  often  indicates  what  results  may  be  expected  of  a  ring 
when  kept  in  stock  for  a  long  time. 

.A  mid-summer  examination  of  the  jar-ring  trade  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  shows  a  slightly  better  condition  that  expected.  Dayton 
is  a  smaller  city  than  Cleveland,  and,  perhaps,  its  housewives  are 


Pulling   Test. 


Pinching  Test. 


Twisting  Test. 


elasticity.  .\  good  ring  should  require  at  least  a  IS-pound  pull 
before  breaking.  We  have  tested  rings  that  required  more  than 
a  25-pound  pull  to  break  them. 

A  general  or  "once  over"  test  will  often  show  the  presence  of 
much  soapstone  in  the  carton.  While  soapstone  may  be  harm- 
less, it  is  unnecessary.  Good  rings  do  not  require  it.  Its  pres- 
ence indicates  either  poor  material  or  careless  factory  methods, 
and  it  makes  extra  work  for  the  busy  housewife. 

Another  thing  to  be  looked  after  is  size.  A  standard  ring- 
one  that  will  give  best  results  under  all  conditions — should  be 
1/12-inch  thick  and  10/32-inch  wide. 

These  tests  should  be  made  at  the  counter  at  time  of  purchase. 
If  convenient,  o"-  in  doubt,  test  out  the  ring  by  adjusting  to  a  jar 
submerged  in  lioiling  water,  following  closely  the  conditions  re- 


more  careful  buyers.  They  take  nothing  for  granted  and  usually 
make  their  purchases  in  person  and  with  great  care.  They  de- 
mand good  quality. 

A  smaller  number  of  brands  of  jar-rings  are  offered  for  sale 
and  they  are  of  a  better  grade.  Several  of  the  standard  brands 
are  represented  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  certain  well- 
known  make,  a  fact  which  again  proves  the  truth  of  the  slogan, 
"It  pays  to  advertise." 
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These  tests  are  the  results  of  adoption  and  application  of  information 
obtained  from  many  sources.  While  they  answer  the  purpose  intended, 
they  are  not  perfect,  and  are  open  to  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
ultra-technical  investigators.  The  object  in  presenting  the  subject  -ttas  two- 
fold: (1)  to  bring  before  the  public  the  condition  of  the  jar-ring  situation 
and  the  need  of  iar-ring  inspection,  and   (2)    to  get  manufacturers,  through 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


THEORY   OF  LATEX   COAGULATION. 

IN  a  paper  on  the  theory  of  latc.x  coagulation,  by  G.  Stafford 
Whitby,  published  in  the  "Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Federal 
Malay  States,"  June,  1918,  the  author  states  that  he  has  con- 
firmed the  views  of  Barrowcliff  expressed  in  a  recent  article 
(The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1918),  namely,  that  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  natural  coagulation  of  Hevca  latex  is 
enzymic ;  not  only  natural  coagulation,  but  coagulation  resulting 
from  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  appears  to  be  due  to  enzymic 
activity.  The  function  of  the  acid  in  acetic  acid  coagulation 
appears  to  be  the  activation  of  a  coagulating  enzyme.  Barrow- 
cliff found  that  the  latex  which  had  been  sterilized  by  running  it 
into  an  equal  volume  of  boiling  water  was  no  longer  coagulated 
by  acetic  acid,  but  became  so  if  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  fresh 
latex.  The  author  remarks  that  the  conclusion  to  which  this 
observation  points — that  the  function  of  acetic  acid  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  latex  coagulation  is  to  activate  an  enzyme — resolves 
certain  anomalies  involved  in  the  view  that  the  separation  of  rub- 
ber from  its  colloidal  emulsion  by  acid  is  a  physico-chemical  phe- 
nomenon in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  author  states  that  the  object  of  his  paper  is  primarily  to 
compare,  in  certain  aspects,  the  coagulation  of  latex  with  the 
coagulation  of  cow's  milk  and  to  record  a  number  of  experi- 
mental results.  Whitby  makes  closer  examination  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  analogy  indicated  by  Barrowcliff  between  latex 
coagulation  and  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennin.  Somewhat 
condensed,  the  author's  studies  are  given  as  follows: 

1.  Coagulation  of  Sterilized  Milk.  Boiled  milk  can  be 
coagulated  by  added  acid  in  the  same  way  as  unboiled  milk. 
Sterilized  cow's  milk  in  contradistinction  to  latex  sterilized  by 
Barrowcliff's  procedure,  was  coagulable  with  acetic  acid. 

2.  Critical  Concentr.'vtion  of  Acid  for  Milk  Coagulation. 
In  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  added  acetic  acid  or  added  lactic 
acid  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  critical  concentration  of  acid. 
Below  this  concentration  no  coagulation  occurs.  Even  when  the 
acid  added  is  only  ten  per  cent  less  than  this  quantity  no  coagula- 
tion occurs,  but  when  the  critical  amount  or  more  is  added  imme- 
diate clotting  takes  place. 

This  behavior  of  milk  stands  in  very  marked  contrast  with 
the  behavior  of  Herea  late.x  towards  increasing  amounts  of  added 
acid.  In  the  case  of  latex  there  is  no  critical  concentration  at 
which  immediate  clotting  occurs  and  below  which  no  clotting  is 
obtained.  There  is  a  wide  range  over  which  acid  concentration 
can  be  varied  and  great  differences  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
coagulation  can  be  brought  about. 

3.  .'\nti-Coagulating  Effect  of  a  Deficit  of  Acetic  .-Vcid  in 
Milk.  A  more  striking  contrast  with  the  effect  of  added  acetic 
acid  on  Hever  latex  is  that  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  below  the 
critical  amount  not  only  fails  to  produce  coagulation  in  milk,  but 
has  a  pronounced  anti-coagulating  effect  due  presumably  to  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  lactic  acid  bacterium.  In 
the  case  of  Hezva  late.x,  acetic  acid  in  amounts  less  than  that 
necessary  for  rapid  coagulation  has  no  anti-coagulating  effect. 
Diminishing  the  amount  of  acid  added  simply  renders  the  coagula- 
tion slower.  The  fact  that  acetic  acid  has  no  anti-coagulating 
effect  on  Hevea  latex  tells  against  the  bacterial  hypothesis  of 
latex  coagulation. 

4.  Time  Factor  in  the  Formation  of  a  Clot.  The  clotting 
of  milk  by  added  acid  is  a  practically  instantaneous  process, 
whereas  the  time  occupied  by  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  latex 
may,  by  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  acid  added,  be  varied  over 
a  period  of  from  three  minutes  to  eight  hours.  There  is  thus, 
negatively,  a  failure  of  analogy  between  latex  coagulation  and  the 
acid  coagulation  of  milk  in  regard  to  the  time  factor,  but  there 


is,  positively,  a  close  analogy  between  the  effect  of  acids  on  latex 
coagulation  and  their  effect  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennin, 
as  shown  by  the  results  of  Gerber. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  considerations,  the  slowness  with 
which  coagulation  takes  place  in  ordinary  plantation  practice 
woul'd  seem  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  coagulation 
of  latex  under  the  influence  of  added  acid  is  not  a  direct  physical 
phenomenon  but  involves  the  activity  of  an  enzyme. 

5.  Acid  Concentration  for  Natural  CoAGUL.^TION.  In  the 
case  of  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  the  addition  of  acid  or  by 
natural  souring,  the  occurrence  of  coagulation  appears  to  depend 
substantially  upon  the  presence  of  a  certain  concentration  of  acid. 
When,  as  a  result  of  natural  souring,  the  acidity  has  reached  a 
certain  point,  clotting  occurs.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
souring  at  20  degrees  C.  milk  will  coagulate  when  the  lactic  acid 
reaches  0.6  to  0.7  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  latex  the  development  of  acidity  has  not  been 
studied  as  closely  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
the  natural  coagulation  of  latex  is  not  a  simple  function  of  its 
acidity.  It  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  by  the  author 
that  the  amount  of  acidity  engendered  naturally  in  latex  may  be 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  to  fresh  latex  in  order  to  produce  coagulation  which  reveals 
a  further  failure  of  analogy  between  latex  coagulation  and  that 
of  milk. 

6.  Nature  of  the  Clot.  In  outward  character,  particularly  as 
regards  coherency,  the  clot  produced  in  milk  by  enzymic  action 
is  more  analogous  to  the  ordinary  rubber  coagulum  than  is  the 
clot  produced  in  milk  by  natural  or  added  acid.  The  ordinary 
rubber  coagulum  resembles  the  coherent  clot  produced  by  rennin 
rather  than  the  floccular  clot  which  is  first  produced  in  milk  by 
souring  or  by  the  addition  of  acids. 

7.  Influence  of  Caloum  Salts.  That  calcium  chloride  is 
capable  of  leading  to  the  coagulation  of  latex  was  recorded  some 
years  ago.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Eaton  that  the  influence 
of  soluble  calcium  salts  in  promoting  natural  coagulation  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  calcium  being  favorable  to  certain  anaerobic 
organisms.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  analogy  for 
this  suggestion,  either  in  the  coagulation  of  blood  or  in  the  acid 
or  enzymic  coagulation  of  milk.  An  analogy  between  the  action 
of  calcium  chloride  on  latex  and  its  action  on  the  enzymic  coagu- 
lation of  milk  is  indicated  in  its  activation  of  rennin. 

8.  Bactericides  and  Enzyme  Paralyzers.  Natural  coagula- 
tion is  not  prevented  or  retarded  by  toluol,  thymol  or  chloroform 
water  but  is  prevented  by  such  an  agent  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Hydrogen  sulphide,  although  acidic,  retards  or  prevents  coagula- 
tion. 

9.  Influence  of  Oxygen.  In  apparent  contrast  to  the  case  of 
milk  the  natural  coagulation  of  Hevea  latex  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  surface  exposed. 

10.  Possible  Significance  of  the  "Gap."  Barrowcliff  points 
out  that,  on  the  view  that  an  enzyme  is  concerned  in  latex  coagu- 
lation, the  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  in  certain  comparatively 
high  concentrations  fails  to  coagulate  latex  may  be  due  to  the 
destruction  or  paralysis  of  the  enzyme  by  this  concentration  of 
acid.  In  such  case,  at  still  higher  concentrations,  the  acid  would 
appear  to  have  a  direct  clotting  effect.  It  has  been  shown  that 
on  adding  increasing  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  samples 
of  latex  a  point  is  reached  comparatively  soon  at  which  no 
coagulation  occurs,  but  that  on  continuing  to  increase  the  amount 
of  acid  added,  a  point  is  reached  at  w-hich  coagulation  again  be- 
gins to  take  place.  There  is  a  gap  over  which  no  coagulation 
occurs.  The  position  of  this  gap  was  found  to  be  approximately 
from  a  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  corresponding  to  three 
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cc.  one  in  ten  hydrochloric  per   100  cc.  of  ten  per  cent  latex  to 
ten  cc,  one  in  ten  hydrochloric  per  100  cc.  ten  per  cent  latex. 

A  similarly  located  gap  over  which  no  coagulation,  or  only  very 
incomplete  coagulation  occurs,  is  noticed  in  the  case  of  nitric 
ac;d. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  coagulation  of  cow's  milk  under  the  influence  of  rennin 
offers  a  much  closer  analogy  to  the  coagulation  of  Hevea  latex 
than  does  the  clotting  of  milk  by  added  acids  or  natural  souring, 
and  the  salient  agency  in  latex  coagulation  is  probably  enzymic. 

The  initial  formation  of  the  clot  in  fresh  latex  allowed  to  un- 
dergo natural  change  is  probably  due  to  enzymic  action  and  the 
same  agency,  activated  by  acids,  is  probably  responsible  for 
acetic  coagulation.  Bacterial  action  is  viewed,  in  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  natural  coagulation  in  latex,  as  a  secondary  factor 
only. 

In  addition  to  coagulation  taking  place  ordinarily  under  the 
influence  of  an  enzyme,  there  may  occur  under  special  conditions 
coagulation  of  other  types — viz.,  the  delayed  coagulation  in  latex 
which  has  been  subjected  to  sterilization,  due  to  the  ultimate 
putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  latex ;  the  non-coherent  coagu- 
lation produced  by  heat  or  by  protein  precipitants,  particularly  by 
tannic  acid,  and  not  improperly  the  coagulation  produced  by 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  on  the  far  side  of  the  "gap"  which 
is  associated  with  the  addition  of  increasing  quantities  of  these 
acids  to  latex. 

Very  much  remains  for  investigation  in  connection  with  latex 
coagulation.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  stage  the  enzymic 
hypothesis  of  coagulation  affords  the  best  explanation  of  the  facts. 

OYOGALITH,  THE  FRENCH  GALALITH. 

A  French  manufacturing  company,  called  the  Oyonnaxian  Co., 
located  at  Oyonnax,  a  well-known  French  industrial  center,  has 
perfected  a  new  non-inflammable  product  from  casein  similar  but 
superior  to  German  galalith.  This  product  is  designated  as 
oyogalith  and  is  sold  under  that  name,  manufactured  into  such 
articles  as  buttons,  buckles,  rings,  combs,  knife  handles,  etc.  This 
new  material  is  cited  by  "Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta-Percha"  as 
one  of  the  many  successful  substitutes  for  German-made  material 
which  has  lieen  developed  during  the  war. 

WATERPROOFING   BRAIDED    CORD. 

Cord  can  be  waterproofed  either  before  or  after  braiding. 
Various  methods  of  proofing,  says  the  "Textile  World  Record," 
can  be  used  in  either  case.  For  example,  cotton  yarn  may  be 
proofed  in  a  solution  of  30  pounds  of  alum  in  50  gallons  of 
water  to  which  30  pounds  of  sugar  of  lead  has  been  added.  The 
yarn  must  be  soaked  for  two  hours,  after  which  it  is  lifted 
out  of  the  solution  and  drained,  then  passed  through  a  weak 
soap  solution,  which  results  in  a  deposit  of  an  aluminate  of  the 
soap  fat  in  the  yarn.  Or  one  can  proof  yarn  in  the  following 
solution :  dissolve  SO  pounds  of  alum  in  500  pounds  of  water, 
soak  SO  pounds  of  glue  in  10  gallons  of  water  overnight,  heat 
to  boiling  in  the  morning  and  when  solution  is  complete  stir 
in  2H  pounds  of  tannic  acid  and  1  pound  of  silicate  of  soda, 
add  the  entire  quantity  to  the  alum  solution,  mix  thoroughly 
and  cool  to  about  170  degrees  P.,  immerse  the  yarn  till  satur- 
ated, squeeze  and  dry. 

A  mixture  of  rubber  and  paraffin  wax  waterproofs  w^ell ;  it 
also  insulates.  Melt  S  pounds  of  paraffin  wax  in  an  iron  pot, 
add  1'4  pounds  of  scrap  rubber,  heat  until  rubber  is  dissolved, 
cool  and  permit  solidification,  then  cut  into  cubes  for  use.  Weigh 
the  yarn  or  other  material  to  be  proofed  in  a  dry  state;  for 
every  eight  pounds  allow  one  gallon  of  benzine  in  which  three 
ounces  of  the  paraffin  rubber  mixture  has  been  dissolved.  Soak 
the  yarn  in  the  solution,  which  will  soon  be  soaked  up,  then  let 
the  benzine  evaporate ;  a  waterproof  deposit  will  be  left  on  the 
yarn.     If  cable  has   been   so  treated,   a   finish   may  be  given   by 


passing  it  between  heated  grooved  rollers,  cable  can  be  rubbed 
by  paraffin  wax  before  going  through  the  rollers.  Finally, 
cable  can  also  be  waterproofed  by  drawing  it  through  melted 
paraffin  in  a  long  shallow  pan,  the  cable  being  kept  below  the 
surface  by  guide  rollers ;  upon  leaving  the  pan  of  wax  it  is 
drawn  between  wipers,  then  through  grooved  finishing  rollers 
and  coiled. 

DEPOLYMERIZATION  OF  RAW  RUBBER. 
K.  Kawakami  presents  his  views  on  the  depolymerization  of 
raw  rubber  in  the  "Journal  of  Chemical  Industry,"  Tokio,  Japan, 
of  which  the  following  abstract  is  made  by  the  "Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  London,  August  31,  1918.  The 
author  criticizes  and  points  out  inaccuracies  in  the  experiments 
by  Takenchi,  but  agrees  with  the  general  proposition  that  viscos- 
ity measurements  may  be  of  value  in  controlling  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  The  viscosity  is  not  an  absolute  function  of  de- 
polymerization,  since  it  is  affected  also  by  the  non-caoutchoue 
matters,  namely,  proteins  and  rubber  resins,  which  will  not 
change  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  caoutchouc.  The  degree 
of  variation  of  the  acetone  extract  during  mastication  falls  with- 
in the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The  viscosity  of  raw  rub- 
ber cannot  be  used  as  a  sole  measure  of  valuation,  because  there 
are  several  factors  of  value  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
viscosity  of  the  solution :  for  instance,  the  amount  of  impurities 
and  loss  in  washing,  also  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  vulcanized  products.  The  proper  periods  of  mastication 
obtained  from  Takenchi's  curves,  on  the  basis  of  an  absolute 
viscosity  of  0.1  in  the  rubber  solution,  work  out  at  40  minutes 
for  plantation  and  80  to  90  minutes  for  Brazilian  Hevea.  but 
these  periods  appear  far  too  long  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

MOISTURE  IN  RAW  RUBBER. 

The  following  abstract  is  from  a  paper  by  G.  Stafford  Whitby, 
M.  Sc,  A.  R.  C.  S.  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
fndustry,"  August  31,  1918: 

The  present  paper  records  observations  made  under  actual 
tropical  conditions  on  the  variation  of  the  water-content  of  raw 
rubber  and  the  relation  of  this  quantity  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  form  of  the  rubber,  and  the  presence  of  serum 
solids.  The  observations  were  confined  to  rubber  produced  by 
acetic  acid  coagulation  from  the  latex  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis. 
The  moisture  content  of  both  crepe  and  sheet  rubber  was  ob- 
served to  exhibit  a  diurnal  change,  being  on  a  normal  day  in  the 
Eastern  tropics,  very  markedly  higher  in  the  early  morning  than 
in  the  late  afternoon.  There  is  a  general  parallelism  between 
the  water-content  of  crepe  and  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  course  of  drying  samples  of  latex  crepe  from  shortly 
after  preparation  to  the  time  when  they  were  dry  showed  that 
after  the  percentage  of  water  had  fallen  to  about  one  per  cent 
the  samples  showed  a  negative  state  of  drying  between  sunset  to 
sunrise,  the  most  humid  part  of  the  day,  the  rate  of  drying  being 
influenced  by  variations  in  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Sheet  rubber  was  found  to  be  less  sensitive  than 
crepe,  as  regards  its  moisture-content,  to  changes  in  the  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  exhibited 
smaller  variations  than  crepe  in  the  percentage  of  water  present 
at  different  times  retaining  a  higher  percentage  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot,  dry  day,  and  absorbing  less  moisture  over  night. 
It  is  probable  that  the  higher  moisture-retaining  capacity  which 
sheet  samples  show  under  usual  commercial  conditions,  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  serum  solids  are  removed  from  the  coag- 
ulum  less  completely  in  the  preparation  of  sheet  (ban  in  the 
preparation  of  crepes. 

The  greater  readiness  with  which  crepe,  as  compared  with 
sheet,  increases  its  water-content  in  a  humid  atmosphere  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  much  greater  surface  which 
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this  form  presents.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  greater  the  area  of 
a  rubber  sample  in  relation  to  the  weight,  the  greater  is  the  sensi- 
tiveness, as  regards  water-content,  to  changes  in  the  humidity 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  author's  chief  conclusions  are  given  as  follows:  The 
percentage  of  moisture  in  raw  rubber  in  the  form  of  sheet  or 
crepe  varies  considerably  with  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  In  rubber-producing  climates  it  shows 
a  diurnal  variation.  Sheet  rubber  tends  to  retain  a  higher  per- 
centage of  moisture  than  crepe.  The  moisture-retaining  ca- 
pacity of  raw  rubber  is  closely  associated  with  the  presence  of 
serum  solids.     The  latter  arc  very  hygroscopic. 

CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

EL.VSTIC  M.ASS.— An  elastic  mass  and  its  .inanufacture. 
A  vulcanized  composition  consisting  of  linseed  oil  which  has 
been  oxidized  at  a  temperature  of  200-250  degrees  C,  aluminum 
stearate,  a  mineral  hydrocarbon  of  high  melting  point,  an  inert 
filler,  and  sulphur.  (Eduard  Salomon  Ali  Cohen,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands.    United  States  Patent  No.  1,280,129.) 

VuLC.^xiziXG  Process  .^ND  Compou.n-d.— Process  of  vulcanizing 
rubber-like  material  which  comprises  heating,  under  vulcanizing 
conditions,  a  mixture  comprising  such  rubber-like  material,  a  sul- 
phur material  and  amino  menthyl  isopropyl  benzene.  (Chester  E. 
Andrews,  assignor  to  The  Walker  Chemical  Company,  both  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.     United  States  Patent  No.  1,280,940.) 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Substitutes    for    Ebonite    .\nd    Product.— Ebonite    substitute 
is  derived  from  waste  or  new  rubber  dissolved  in  a  vulcanizable 
oil  such  as  rape  seed  oil,  with  which  has  been  mixed  by  heat 
paraffin   wax,   stearin,   or   similar   substances,   and   also   resinous 
material.    To  this  mixture  is  added  finely  divided  filling  material 
sulphur    and    other   vulcanizing   material.      The    plastic   mass    is 
pressed  or  molded  and  vulcanized  by  steam.     (Naamlooze  "^V 
nootschap   Nederlandsche-Maatschappi  tot   Exploitatie   Van   ( ' 
timiet   Fabricken,    200,    Van    Beuningen-straat,    Amsterdam, 
signees  of  S.  van  Raap,  102,  Weesperzijde,  Amsterdam.     Brit^;. 
Patent  No.  118,270.) 

Vulcanizing  India  Rubber.— The  invention  consists  in  heating 
the  rubber,  etc.,  previously  mixed  with  a  vulcanizing  agent,  and 
discontinuing  the  supply  of  heat  when  the  rubber  has  expanded 
to  an  extent  indicative  of  the  degree  of  vulcanization  derived. 
(W.  J.  Mellersh-Jackson,  28  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 
[Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.]  British  Pat- 
ent No.  118,305.) 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Rubber  Vui-camzing  Process.— .\  method  of  accelerating  a 
vulcanizing  process  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  rubber  mix- 
ture an  accelerator  comprising  caustic  alkali  dissolved  in  glycerol 
or  glycol.  (Douglas  Frank  Twiss,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwick, 
assignor  to  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Company,  Westminster,  London, 
both  in  England.    Canadian  Patent  No.  185,317.) 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Rubber  Substitute  and  Process.— A  composition  consisting  of 
fish  oil  or  fish  scrap  relatively  rich  in  fixed  oil  and  a  reducing 
agent,  probably  sulphur,  by  which  under  suitable  treatment  a 
commercial  product  results.  (The  Western  Rubber  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash..  U.  S.  A.,  French  patent  No.  487,989.) 

CALCULATION  OF  PRESSURE  OF  SOLID  TIRES  ON  WHEEL 
RIMS. 
E.  Garabiol  in  "Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta-Percha,"  October  15, 
1918,  gives  the  derivation  of  a  mathematical  formula  for  calculat- 
ing the  compression  required  to  secure  the  non-slip  attachment 
of  steel-rim  solid  tires  to  wheels  under  varying  conditions  of  load 
and  speed,  giving  also  the  details  of  calculation  in  an  example. 


LABORATORY   APPARATUS. 

A   POWERFUL   GAS   BURNER. 

A  VERY  effective  design  of  gas  burner  is  the  "  Hughes- Amlasp" 
shown  in  the  illustration.    It  is  intended  for  general  laboratory 

use,    producing    a    flame    of    highest    tem-  

pcrature  without  the  use  of  blast.  It  burns 
either  natural  or  artificial  gas,  and  has  means 
for  air  and  gas  regulation.  By  a  special  per- 
foration system  on  the  chimney,  the  gas  is 
evenly  distributed  and  mixed,  giving  an 
extremely  hot  flame,  making  this  burner  the 
closest  approach  to  the  blast  burner.  The 
temperature  of  the  flame  is  uniform  through- 
out;  diameter  of  the  flame,  nine-sixteenths 
of  an  inch.— (American  Laboratory  Special- 
ists, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Hughes-Amlasp 
Gas  Burner. 


RESILIOMETER, 
The  recently  invented  instrument  known  as  the  resiliometer  is 
being  adopted  in   rubber  works   laboratories   for  measuring  the 
resiliency  of  cured  rubber.     The  resiliometer  was  originally  de- 
vised to  measure  the  thickness,  hardness  and  resiliency  of  me- 
chanical     felts     for     gaskets, 
washers    and    piano    hammers. 
It  is  essentially  a  combination 
of  a  dial  type  micrometer  with 
a    presser    foot    and    platform 
upon  which  the  material  to  be 
tested  is  placed  and  a  reaction 
device     for     determining     the 
compressibility    and    resilience 
of  the   inaterial. 

To  determine  hardness,  pres- 
sure is  exerted  on  the  material 
under  the  presser  foot  by 
means  of  the  weight  attached 
to  the  quadrant  which  sinks  the 
presser  foot  into  the  material. 
The  dial  reading  of  thickness 
after  compression,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  reading 
of  the  original  thickness,  gives 
the  degree  of  hardness.  As 
The  Widney  Resiliometer.  ^jje  weight  is  removed  after 
the  hardness  reading  has  been  taken,  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
is  entirely  released  from  the  presses  foot  and  another  reading 
taken,  thus  giving  the  immediate  resiliency  of  the  material.  (The 
Widney  Company,  320  South  Jefiferson  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

RHOTANIUM   WARE. 

Rhotanium  is  stated  to  be  the  only  and  original  gold-palladium 
alloy.  It  is  made  in  two  grades  for  chemical  purposes.  Rhota- 
nium "A"  in  its  resistance  to  alkalies  is  superior  to  platinum,  and 
its  loss  by  volatilization  at  high  temperature  is  also  less  than 
for  platinum,  with  melting  point  at  1,253  degrees  C.  Rhotanium 
"C"  has  a  melting  point  of  1,425  degrees  C.  Rhotanium  ware 
for  laboratory  uses  is  made  in  all  the  forms  for  which  platinum 
has  ordinarily  been  used,  with  equal  satisfaction  in  service  and 
at  much  lower  prices.     (Palo  Co.,  New  York  City.) 

ViscosiMETER.— A  torsion  viscosimeter  consisting  of  a  torsion 
element,  means  for  indicating  angular  defection  and  an  electric 
heating  coil  for  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  substance 
under  test.  (Ross  F.  MacMichel,  Auburn,  Washington.  United 
States  Patent  No.  1,281,042.) 


Replete     with     information     for     rubber     manufacturers — Mr. 
Pearson's  "Crude   Rubber   and   Compounding   Ingredients." 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


T 


THE    WARWICK    RUBBER    TRIMMER. 
HERE    are    several    types    of   overflow-trimming    machines 
employing   different   forms   of   mechanical   construction    in 
accordance  with  the  work  to  be  performed. 
The  Warwick  machine  is  designed  to   remove  the  rind   from 
moulded  rubber  goods  in  large 
quantities,   and  employs  a  new 
mechanical  principle  in  that  the 
carriage     supporting     the     die 
reciprocates  under  a  revolving 
roller.      Dies    are    inade    con- 
forming to  the  particular  article 
to  be  trimmed.     In  the  case  of 
rubber    heels,    the    correspond- 
ing die  is  clamped  to  the  platen 
and     the     operator     places     an 
untrimmed  heel  in  the  die.  The 
machine  is  started  by  pressure 
on  the  treadle  and  the  carriage 
carries  the  die  under  the  roller 
which   cuts   the   overflow.    The 
finished    heel    is    automatically 
ejected  at  the  back  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  carriage  returns 
and  stops,  when  the  operation  is     repeated. 

The   output   is   limited  only  by  the   dexterity   of  the  operator 
The  output  is   limited   only  by  the  dexterity  of  the  operator, 
be  done  on  the  machine.     (Rumrill  &  Co.,  52-58  Purchase  St., 
Boston,   Massachusetts.) 

TIRE-BEAD    TRIMMER. 

Trimming  tire  beads  by  hand  is  an  obsolete  process  in 
modern  plants,  due  entirely  to  the  development  of  special  bead- 
trimming  machines.  A  row  of  hand  bead-trimmers  wielding 
heavy  shears  is  rarely  seen  these  days  when  labor-saving  and 
production  are  the  prime  factors  in  tire  making. 

While  the  bead-trimmer  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion  is    familiar   to    most    tire   manufacturers,   the    fact   that   the 


Overflow  Trimmer. 


Bridgewater  Tire  Bead  Trimmer. 

present  machine  is  the  ultimate  embodiment   of  many   improve- 
ments, makes  it  worthy  of  mention. 

The  machine  is  simple  to  operate  and  in  fact  it  is  said  that 
one  boy  can  handle  the  bead  output  of  the  average  tire  plant,  on 
this  trimmer.  Reduced  to  figures,  the  makers  claim  that  this 
machine  will  trim  about  90  feet  of  clincher  bead  per  minute  and 
15  feet  of  straight  side  bead  per  minute.  (Bridgewater  Machine 
Co.,  W.  E.  Wilson,  selling  agent,  Akron,  Ohio.) 


S-TATKi 

the  shaft  is  keyed 


Scrap  W. 


THE   "U.    E."    PLANTATION    SCRAP-WASHER. 
The  washer  here  pictured  is  specially  designed  for  the  purpose 
of   producing   clean    crepe    from   scrap,   or    blending   tree   scrap, 
bark    shavings  and  earth  pickings  for  the  manufacture  of  uni- 
form crepe.     Moreover,  by  washing  out  the  sand,  excessive  wear 

on  the  rolls  of 
the  crOping  and 
macerating  ma- 
chines is  pre- 
vented. 

The  machine 
and  driving 
shaft  are 
mounted  on  a 
rigid  bed  plate, 
and  the  belt- 
driven  shaft  is 
provided  with  a 
friction  clutch 
for  starting  and 
stopping  the 
machine.  On 
machine  molded  double  helical  pinion  that 
meshes  with  a  large  gear  of  similar  construction,  keyed  to  the 
washer-shaft  on  which  are  mounted  solid  disks  that  revolve  with- 
in the  casing. 

The  operate  the  machine,  engage  the  clutch,  thereby  starting 
the  disks  revolving,  then  open  the  bottom  valve  and  turn  on  a  full 
head  of  water,  allowing  it  to  flow  straight  through  the  machine 
without  flooding  the  hopper.  In  treating  ordinary  bark  shav- 
ings containing  about  30  per  cent  of  rubber,  fill  the  hopper  with 
shavings  half  way  up,  and  when  the  machine  has  worked  this 
charge  for  a  few  minutes  and  passed  away  some  of  the  bark, 
leaving  space  for  more,  refill  hopper  half  way  up.  After  the  rub- 
ber is  cleaned,  close  the  bottom  valve  and  flood  the  hopper  with 
water,  allowing  the  rubber  to  float  to  the  surface,  when  it  can  be 
picked  out  by  hand.  Do  not  stop  the  machine,  but  allow  the 
disks  to  rotate  to  enable  the  rubber  that  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hopper  to  be  worked  free  and  float  to  the  surface. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  results,  remove  the  rubber  as  soon  as 
it  is  formed  into  lumps,  as  by  this  time  95  per  cent  of  the  impuri- 
ties is  removed  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent  can  be  washed 
away  by  the  crepeing  machine  when  the  lumps  are  being  laced 
up  and  rolled  into  sheets.  (United  Engineers,  Limited,  Singa- 
pore, Federated  Malay  States.) 


TRANSFER-PRINTING   ON   INNER  TUBES. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  called  for  a  new  kind  of  printing, 
that  of  transfers  for  imprinting  the  size  and  brand  on  the  inner 
tube.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  tube  industry,  the  size  and  name 
were  put  on  with  stencils,  a  process  neither  satisfactory  nor 
economical.  After  various  stages  of  development,  printed  trans- 
fers were  found  to  be  the  best. 

Although  there  are  different  kinds  and  grades  of  transfers,  all 
fundamentally  alike,  the  best  results,  however,  are  secured  by 
thin  cloth,  glazed  on  one  side  and  printed  with  a  sizing  and  then 
finished  with  a  copper  bronze.  The  greatly  increased  cost  of 
cotton,  as  well  as  labor,  makes  these  expensive.  In  curing  the 
tube,  the  action  of  the  sulphur  causes  the  bronze  to  change  to  a 
dense  black.  The  next  best  process  is  to  print  on  the  cloth 
with  a  special  black  ink. 

Even  before  the  increase  of  the  price  of  cloth,  many  tube 
makers   had   adopted   the   use   of   paper   transfers,   as   they  were 
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much  cheaper  and  gave  satisfactory  results  so  far  as  the  trans- 
ferring qualities  are  concerned.  The  only  difference  in  results 
between  the  cloth  and  paper  transfers  is  that  of  removing  the 
stock  after  the  tube  comes  from  the  vulcanizer.  The  cloth  can 
be  readily  stripped  from  the  tube,  while  the  paper  sticks  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  compound  and  the  local  conditions.  Paper 
labels  can  be  printed  with  bronze  or  black  ink.  In  either  case 
special  ink  and  paper  are  used  ;  the  former  must  not  dry  hard, 
and  the  latter  must  not  absorb  the  ink.  It  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  paper  perfectly  satisfactory  for  some  makers  has  not 
been  found  to  work  under  all  conditions. 

Printing  transfers  is  a  specialty  for  other  reasons  than  the 
use  of  cloth,  special  paper  and  bronze  or  ink,  as  the  type  and 
cuts  must  be  the  reverse  of  those  used  for  regular  printing, 
except  that  of  oflfset  work,  the  imitation  of  lithograph,  which 
has  practically  superseded  lithography.  After  the  transfer 
is  printed  the  reverse  of  the  regular  way,  it  is  placed  on  the 
sheet  of  rubber,  wrapped  around  the  tube  mandrel  which  is  then 
put  in  the  vulcanizer  and  subjected  to  the  curing  heat.  When 
the  tube  is  taken  from  the  vulcanizer  the  ink  or  bronze  has  left 
the  cloth  or  paper  and  been  transferred  to  the  tube.  (The  Goshen 
Printery,  Goshen,  Indiana.) 

MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

A    DUST-PROOF    MIXER. 

"T^HIS   machine   embodies   radical    improvements   in   the  mixer 

*■     described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  1,  1917,  such  as 

a  dust-proof  hopper  and  a  water-cooled  feeding  weight. 

This  invention  employs,  as  in  the  previous  one,  casing  A  en- 
closing two  parallel  cylindrical  cham- 
bers B  and  C,  in  which  rotary  blades 
D  and  E  are  mounted.  The  upper 
chamber  F  is  open  to  the  lower  cham- 
bers. Casing  G  is  provided  with  an 
opening  on  one  side  communicating 
with  hopper  H  through  which  mate- 
rial is  fed.  Chamber  F  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  casing  below  the  hopper- 
opening  form  a  neck,  the  cross-sec- 
tional width  of  which  is  no  greater 
than  the  distance  between  the  centers 
of  the  blade  axes.  The  length  of  the 
neck  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  I'A 
times  the  diameter  of  the  blades  and 
its  cross-sectional  area  is  more,  and  no 
less  than  1%  times  the  areas  of  the 
mixing  chambers,  excluding  the  space 
occupied  by  the  blades. 

The  material  is  forced  down  by 
weight  /  that  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  piston-rod  oper- 
ating in  cylinder  /,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  any  desired 
power.  Preferably  the  length  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  enclosed 
by  four  sides,  should  permit  the  weight  to  travel  vertically  a 
distance  equal  to  two  or  more  times  the  diameter  of  the  rotary 
blades.  By  proportioning  the  neck  to  the  size  of  the  cylinders, 
the  operation  of  feeding  and  treating  bulky  material  is  greatly 
facihtated.  The  hopper  is  provided  with  a  cover  consisting  of  a 
wire  frame  covered  with  fabric  which  admits  air  but  prevents 
the  escape  of  dust.  (Fernley  H.  Banbury,  Ansonia,  Connecticut, 
assignor  to  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Connecticut. 
United  States  patent  No.  1.279,220.) 

United  States  patent  No.  1,279,824  issued  to  the  same  inventor 
and  assignor,  covers  an  improved  feeding  chute,  a  blower  for  re- 
moving accumulations  from  the  weight,  provision  for  the  escape 
of  air  and  a  rod  for  indicating  the  position  of  the  weight. 

"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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Banbury  Mixer. 


OTHER    MACHINERY     PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1,279,214. 
1,279,337. 


l.j;s,y8U.       Shaping     dc 


The  Goodyea 
Tire  Core.     C.   ] 


Massachusetts,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
iston,  Rhode  Island,  and  one-fourth  to 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Tire-making  machine.     W.  B.  Harsel,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 


Woven  Tire  Co..  Trenton,  Ncw 
lary  shuttle  for  tire-wrapping  machine.  H.  I.  Morris,  San 
Diego,  California,  assignor  to  The  Dc  Laski  and  Thropp  Cir- 
cular Woven  Tire  Co..  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


1,280,003. 

Repair  vulcanizer.     R.   P.   Espinosa,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1,280,230. 

Repair  vulcanizer.    M.  P.  Janisch,  Milwaukee,  assignor  to  D.  W. 
Jones,  Waupun— both  in  Wisconsin. 

Fabric-coating  and  calendering  apparatus.  F.  E.  Kip,  Montclair, 
and  Edwin  P.  Ford.  Morristown,  assignors  to  The  Duratex 
Co.,   Newark — all  in   New  Jersey. 

THE  DOMINION    OF  CANADA. 

Collapsible  tire-core.  T.  Midglev,  Sr.,  Columbus,  and  T.  Midg- 
ley,  Jr.,   Dayton,  co-inventors,  both  in  Ohio.   U.   S.  A. 

Ball  mold.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  H.  Z.  Cobb,  Winches- 
ter,   Massachusetts,    U.    S.    A. 


A.  A. 


nd  H.  K.  Wheelock,  coinventors, 
a,  U.  S.  A. 


e  vulcanizer.  W.  Reilly,  Kerrisdale,  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
■e-vulcanizing  apparatus.  The  Doughty  Tire  Co.,  assignee  of 
H.  J.   Doughty— both  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 


MISCELLANEOUS     PATENTS. 

A   FRENCH    CUSHION   WHEEL. 

■  I  'HIS  invention  covers  a  vehicle  wheel  with  an  annular  cushion 
■*■  resembling  an  ordinary  pneumatic  tire,  arranged  between 
the  hub  and  the  solid  rubber  tire  of  the  wheel.  A  is  the  hub, 
B  the  pneumatic  cushion,  and  D  the  rim  that  supports  the  solid 
tire  F.  Between  the  tread  of  the  cushion  B  and  the  rim  D 
there  is  loosely  placed  a  metallic  ring  C.  The  metal  side-disks 
G  and  C  are  fastened  to  the  hub  by  bolts  //  and  to  the  hollow 


Pneumatic  Cushion  Wheel. 


rim  D  by  bolts  H\  The  resilient  power  necessary  between  the 
disks  G  and  G^  and  the  rim  D  is  produced  by  springs  K,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  rim  and  disks,  respejtiveX'. 

When  the  wheel  turns,  the  hub  carrying  the  pneumatic  cushion 
and  the  disks  revolves  and  transmits  motion  through  thr  springs 
and  the  rim  to  the  solid  tire.  (J.  Gonzalo  and  R.  de  Dampierre. 
French  patent  No.  486,  944.) 
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PROCESS    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I   rubber.      T.    F.    Barry,   assignor   to 
roducts  Co. — both  of  Newark,  Ne 
ition  divided.) 
■naking  process.     C.  C.  Gates,  assignor  t 
ubber  Co. — both  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 


185,360. 

Process  for  vulcanizing  rubber  tire-t 
Burke,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

185,653. 

Process  for  repairing  punctured  pneu 
Rand,  Vancouver,  British  Columbi 

casings.     W.   M. 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

vulcanizing  india  rubber,  etc.  W.  T.  Mellersh-Tackson. 
tharapton  Buildings,  London.  (Morgan  &  Wright,  Jef- 
avenue,  Detroit,   Michigan,  U.   S.  A.) 


SNOWS   COMPENSATING   DENTAL  VULCANIZER. 

The  fact  that  rubber  shrinks  in  vulcanizing  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  dental  profession  over  forty  years  ago.  It 
is  responsible  for  many  of  the  mishaps  that  occur  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  dentures,  and  is  the  cause  of  certain  defects 
which  render  them  unsanitary,  and  of 
others  which  must  be  remedied  by  the 
dentist  before  the  denture  is  accept- 
able to  his  patient.  These  defects 
may  be  obviated  by  use  of  the  com- 
pensating vulcanizer  here  shown. 
It  has  a  flask-closing  apparatus  by 
which  the  flasks  can  be  closed  after 
they  are  placed  in  the  vulcanizer,  and 
at  any  time  during  the  vulcanizing 
process,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ope- 
rator. This  is  done  by  the  gradual 
pressure  of  springs  which  exert  a 
constant  force  upon  the  rubber,  fol- 
lowing it  up  as  it  yields,  preventing 
it  from  drawing  away  from  the  teeth 
or  loosening  its  hold  upon  the  tooth- 
pins,  or  from  drawing  away  from  and 
leaving  an  unsightly  gap  under  the 
shoulders  under  the  bicuspids  and 
molars.  As  the  amount  of  pressure 
exerted  is  shown  by  the  index,  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  use  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  the  springs 
are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  cross-head  which  actuates  the  flask- 
closing  mechanism,  they  are  not  exposed  to  steam  or  moisture, 
and  consequently  will  not  deteriorate.  (The  Snow  Dental  Co., 
448-.S0  Niagara  street,  Buffalo,  New  York). 


C0MPEN5.\TI.\C     DeXT.\L 
\'l-LC-\XIZER. 


TIRE  FACTORY  IN  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 
The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
has  bought  a  building  site  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  where 
it  will  erect  a  factory  to  cost  approximately  $30,000,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  "Wayne"  tire.  The  property  covers  seven  city 
lots  and  a  plot  of  one  and  thirty-five-hundredths  acres  adjoining, 
or  a  total  of  two  and  one-half  acres.  It  is  located  immediately 
west  of  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  tracks  and  the  right  of  way  of 
tfie  Fort  Wa>'ne  and  Northwestern  interurban  line.  This  will  b« 
the  first  tire  factory  in  Fort  Wayne.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  L.  R.  Welker,  L.  E.  Kraft  and  J.  C.  Brown,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  N.  F.  Rhoton,  Bluffton,  Indiana;  O.  W. 
Kuecken.  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  B.  F.  Henline,  formerly  with 
banks  at  Gibbon  and  Kearney,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Kraft  was  at 
one  time  with  the  Hartford  Tire  Co.,  the  United  States  Tire 
Co.  and  the  Cadillac  Automobile  Co.  Mr.  Brown  was  pre- 
viously with  the  Genoa  Rubber  Co.,  and  is  senior  member  of  Brown 
&  Kraft,  makers  and  distributers  of  automobile  tires  and  tubes. 


CANADIAN    NOTES. 

IN  accordance  with  its  policy  of  welfare  work  for  employes, 
■'■  the  Dominion  Rubber  System  has  erected  Dalhousie  Hall 
at  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario,  as  a  home  for  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Factory.  The  construction  is 
of  brick  trimmed  with  carved  stone,  with  oak  doors,  while  the 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  satin-finished  hardwood.  The  ap- 
pointments include  an  electric  range,  cold  storage  and  refrigerat- 
ing facilities,  steam  boiler  heating  system,  electrically  driven 
pumps  for  supplying  both  hard  and  soft  water,  laundry,  etc.    The 


basement  includes  a  large  recreation  room ;  the  ground  floor  has 
a  main  hall  with  small  reception  and  cloak  rooms,  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen,  and  the  ofiice  of  the  social  secretary.  The 
first  and  second  floors  are  used  for  tastefully  appointed  sleeping 
rooms.  Lake  Ontario  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and 
T.  H.  Rieder,  president  of  the  company,  has  given  permission 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  bathing  houses  on  his  property  along 
the  lake  shore  above  the  beach  for  the  accommodation  of  resi- 
dents of  Dalhousie  Hall. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  about  25}^  acres  in  area 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Delorimier  race  track,  at  approxi- 
mately 33  cents  a  foot,  where  it  expects  to  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant  in  the  early  spring  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  its  products. 

The  recently  acquired  building  adjoining  the  Toronto  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  comprises 
over  60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Among  the  improve- 
ments are  show  windows  for  the  display  of  goods,  lunch  rooms 
for  employes,  and  rest  rooms   for  women  workers. 

Hugo  Wellein,  who  was  appointed  acting  treasurer  of  the 
Dominion  Rubber  System,  Montreal,  Quebec,  in  October,  was 
elected  treasurer  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  directors.  He 
succeeds   Mr.   Binmore,   who  has  removed   to  California. 

Canada  oversubscribed  her  recent  Victory  Loan  by  about 
$200,000,000  in  excess  of  the  $500,000,000  objective. 

Private  W.  C.  Dies,  formerly  head  of  the  shipping  department 
of  The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, lost  both  eyes  and  his  right  hand  in  the  battle  of  Vimy 
Ridge  and  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  Dunlop  company  was  open 
for  the  Second  Victory  Loan  he  telephoned  his  personal  sub- 
scription of  $200. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, subscribed  $1,000,000  to  Canada's  recent  Victory  Loan,  be- 
sides personal  subscriptions  made  by  officials  and  employes  of 
the  company.  The  factory  and  office  staflf  also  won  an  honor  flag 
for  obtaining  subscription  percentages  set  by  the  Victory  Loan 
Committee. 


Replete  with  information  for  rubber  manufacturers — Mr.  Pear- 
son's "Crude  Rubber  and  Comijoiinding  Ingredients." 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


Hard-Rubber   Spray. 


A   SPRAY   FOR  ACIDS  AND   OTHER   LIQUIDS. 

THE  liard-rubber  spraying  attachment  shown  in  the  adjoining 
cut  operates  with  water  or  other  liquid  under  pressure 
to  produce  an  extremely  line  spray.  Owing  to  the  resistance 
of  hard  rubber  to  corrosive  action,  this  sprayer  is  particularly 
adapttd  tor  atomizing  such  acids  as  hydrofluoric,  etc.  The 
nozzle  consists  of  the  inside  and  the  cap 
which  fits  directly  on  the  pipe.  The- 
inside  part  gives  the  liquid  the  necessary 
gyratory  action  to  produce  atomization 
or  spray.  Clogging  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  the  slots  on  the  in- 
side part  are  large  compared  with  the 
nozzle  orifice.  This  nozzle  can  be 
cleaned  without  removal  from  pipe. 
The  construction  can  be  varied  to  suit 
the  requirements,  and  the  nozzle  works  in  any  position.  (Mon- 
arch Manufacturing  Works,  Inc.,  3129  Emery  street,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania.) 

ANOTHER  CAP  COVER  AND  CHECKERBOARD. 

Although    an   armistice    has    been    signed,    it    is    probable    that 

there   will   be   otficers    in    uniform    for   some    time    to    come,    so 

that  another 
t\pe  of  rub- 
berized cap 
co\er  may  not 
le  amiss.  As 
the  officer  is 
not  allowed  tu 
carrv  an  um- 
brella, such 
cap  covers  are 
an  essential 
part  of  his 
equipment. 

The  one 
shown  here  is 
made  of  high- 
grade    quality 

olive-drab    rubberized    material,    silk-finished,    light    weight,    and 

has  an  elastic  inserted  in  the  edbe  to  facilitate  adjustment  over 

the  cap.     This  cover  is  also  made  in  the  regulation  khaki  color. 
While    the   peace    treaty^   is   being   prepared,    the    million    boys 

"over  there"  will  need  something  to  do  in   spare   moments  and 

the  familiar  game  of  checkers  in  a  new  guise  will   find   a  wel- 
come,    as     well 

as    from    other 

players   on   thi^ 

side       of      the 

water  who   will 

appreciate         a 

rubberize  d 

checker  -  board 

that       can       be 

rolled  or  folded 

into  small  space 

This    particular 

board    is    made 

o  f      rubberized 

khaki     material 

and    is    accom- 
panied    by     24 

wooden    checkers    of    contrasting    colors.      (Felsenthal    Bros. 

Co.,  512-520  South  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


Officer's   Rubber   Cai>  Cove 


s. 

i 

ten 

Tractor-Wheei 
of  rubbei 


A  PATENTED  STUD  FOR  TRACTOR  WHEELS. 
.\  new  device  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  rims  of  agri- 
cultural tractor  wheels  so  as  to  give  them  a  grip  on  both  soil 
and  road,  is  the  rubber  stud  of  which  a  cross-section  and  draw- 
ing are  shown  herewith.  Cylindrical 
pieces  of  solid  rubber  are  vulcanized 
onto  circular  metal  pieces  having 
projections  in  bolt  form  underneath, 
thus  making  possible  their  applica- 
tion by  any  blacksmith  and  also  al- 
lowing for  replacement  when  worn. 
The  metal  base  to  which  the  studs 
are  attached  is  adapted  for  attach- 
ment to  rims  of  different  widths.  (Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent 
street,   London.     United   Kingdom   patent   \o.   118,149.) 

FOR    HOME    CANNERS. 

.\gainst    the    time    when    fruit    shall    be    ripe    again    and    the 

housewife    preparing   it    for   winter   use,    somebody   has    devised 

a  new   kind  of  jar-holder,  which,   while   simple   in  construction, 

is  at  the  same  time  efficient.     It  is  made  entirely  of  wood.     On 

the    base    is    fastened    a 

w^ooden     block     with     a 

curved     inner     face     to 

conform  to  the  shape  of 

a     fruit    jar.       Opposite 

this  block,  attached  to  a 

screw,    is    an    adjustable 

curved  jaw  by  which  the 

jar    is    held.      The    jar- 

(W.  J.  McCallum,  Evanston, 


COMBINED  SUPPORT  AND  APPLICATOR. 

The  object  of  the  instrument  illustrated  in  the  adjoining  draw- 
two-fold — to  provide  a  support  for  protruding  piles  and,  at 


iiig 

the  same  time,  an  appli- 
cator of  medicament  to 
piles  or  hemorrhoids. 
The  instrument  is  made 
of  rubber,  but  when  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  sup- 
port, is  made  of  harder 
or  less  pliable  rubber  at 
the  base  '  and  ball,  the 
neck  being  of  more  flex- 
ible rubber.  The  cross- 
sectional  view  shows  the 
device  as  an  applicator 
with  a  detachable  medi- 
cament container  inserted 


Rubber  Pile  Support. 


Rubberized  Khaki  Checker  Board. 


the  recess  at  the  bottom.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  container  is  collapsible  so  that  pressure  on  it  causes 
portions  of  the  medicated  charge  to  be  expressed  at  predeter- 
mined intervals.  The  containers  are  to  be  filled  separately  at 
the  factory  and  sealed,  thus  providing  sanitary  means  of  applica- 
tion. The  base  of  the  instrument  is  so  shaped  as  to  prevent  un- 
intentional pressure  on  the  base  of  the  container.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  invention,  which  has  recently  been  patented,  that  it  can  be 
worn  without  discomfort  or  inconvenience.  (John  T.  Landis, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.) 


"Koi.D  Prosso"  jar  rings  are  a  new  brand  adapted  for  cold- 
process  canning.     (  Smalley,  Kivlan  &  Onthank,  Boston,  Mass.) 
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Some  American  Automobile  Tire  Treads. 
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The    Great    Rubber    Surplus, 


Till':  bilief  that  there  will  be  80,000  tons  of  surplus  rubber 
in  and  about  the  Federated  Malay  States  between  the 
present  time  and  June,  1919,  naturally  stirs  the  British 
planters  and  plantation  shareholders.  Personally  we  arc  of  the 
opinion  that  this  surplus  will  be  absorbed  before  that  time,  and 
not  only  that  but  for  the  year  1920  so  great  will  the  world's 
rubber  business  be  that  manufacturers  will  be  fearful  of  a 
shortage.  Time  will  of  course  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this 
prophecy. 

To  the  pessimists,  or  perhaps  the  clear-sighted,  come  many 
remedies.  The  most  popular  which  has  been  advanced  from 
various  sources  is  a  sort  of  valorization  plan.  A  writer  to  one 
of  the  London  papers  advocates  a  selling  association  thus : 

I  am  not  a  selling  agent  and  have  no  interest  in  sales,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  a  great  obstacle  to  any  arrangement  would 
be  removed  by  limiting  the  selling  association  to  a  term  of 
five  years  and  agreeing  that  the  companies  joining  the  associa- 
tion should  continue  existing  emoluments  to  agents  during  that 
term.  I  would  suggest  a  selling  association  with  a  capital  in 
£10  shares,  the  capital  to  be  issued  to  companies  in  the  proportion 
of  il  for  each  cultivated  acre.  Of  the  capital  £2  per  share  only 
to  be  called  in  calls  of  £1  each,  the  balance  to  remain  as  a  guar- 
antee. I  would  suggest  an  initial  capital  of  £1,000,000,  which 
could  be  increased  as  the  number  of  members  grew.  The  asso- 
ciation would  take  delivery  of  the  rubber  of  its  members  and 
either  sell  it,  warehouse  it,  lend  on  it,  or  carry  on  any  other 
usual  business,  etc.,  at  ordinary  rates.  In  addition,  it  should 
charge  Vzd.  per  pound,  out  of  which  the  administration  costs 
would  cover  any  sulplus  profit  accumulating  for  distribution  at 
the  termination  of  the  association.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
association  would  be  so  great  that  I  am  certam  that  any  com- 
panies that  did  not  come  in  at  the  beginnmg  would  later  on  be 
eagerlv  seeking  membership.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee' of  Young  Producers  should  lose  no  time  m  preparmg  a 
scheme  and  submitting  it  by  circular  to  the  London  companies. 

The  London  "Statist"  suggests  a  plan  analogous  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Zinc  Producers'  Association,  Limited,  thus: 

The  agency  companies  and  administrative  groups  could  vest 
their  rubber  selling  and  crop  financing  in  it,  the  purchase  con- 
siderations, as  agreed  upon,  to  be  payable  in  debentures,  prefer- 
ence or  ordinary  shares.  Warehouses,  wharves  and  other  neces- 
sarv  adiuncts  to  be  obtained  and  the  facilities  to  be  expanded  as 
required.  Thus  would  be  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  necessary  f^xed  assets  and  good  will  of  the  undertaking 
on  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  Assuming  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  that  producers  of  a  full  crop-producing  capacity 
of  100  000  tons  per  year  would  participate,  a  common  T)asis  tor 
acquiring  a  share  interest  would  have  to  be  arrived  at,  say 
perhaps  6d.  per  pound  on  the  annual  producing  capacity,  which 
rouehlv  represents  the  funds  required  to  hnance  production  for 
three  months  at  2^.  per  pound.  The  aggregate  sum  would  be 
£5  600  000  A  company  of  individuals  producing  230,000  pounds 
per  year  would  take  up  £6,250  of,  say,  £1  shares.  The  corpora- 
tion would  purchase  the  rubber  at  the  average  price  ruling  for 
the  year,  charging  a  commission  on  a  graduated  scale  per  pound, 
rising  with  the  average  price  paid.  The  better  the  average 
nrice  the  higher  the  commission  paid,  the  greater  the  beneht 
to  the  producers,  and  the  higher  the  earning  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. Crops  requiring  to  be  financed  m  excess  of  the 
proportion  covered  bv  the  actual  funds  at  the  corporations 
disposal  could  be  covered  by  bills  and  bankers   advances. 

Whether  anv  of  these  plans  are  carried  out,  certain  it  is 
that  for  a  time  at  least,  much  plantation  rubber  must  be  stored, 
in  fact  is  being  stored.  If  it  were  upriver  fine  or  coarse,  we 
would  know  all  about  its  keeping  qualities  in  storage.  But  for 
plantation  cr^pe  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  neither  planter 
nor  manufacturer  has  anything  but  judgment  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Sidney  Morgan  of  the  Research  Laboratory  in  Petaling, 
Federated  Malay  States,  gives  the  following  as  his  plan  for 
preparing  and  storing  rubber  so  that  it  may  not  deteriorate: 

(1)   Correct  preparation  of  the  rubber. 


(2)  Thorough  drying  of  crepe  rubber;  and  thorough  drying 
and  smoked  curing  of  smoked  sheets. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  crepe  rubber  it  would  be  advisable  to  pre- 
pare only  the  thin  variety  so  that  drying  can  be  seen  to 
complete. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  smoked  sheets  they  should  be  marked 
with  a  distinct  ribbed  pattern,  preferably  of  the  close-spiral 
type. 

(5)  All  wooden  boxes  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  use. 
As  a  regular  precaution  the  wood  sliould  be  placed  in  the  sun 
for  several  days.  The  use  of  damp  boxes  is  a  frequent  source 
of  troubles. 

(6)  Packed  boxes  should  never  be  placed  on  a  cement  floor. 
A  wooden  floor  is  advised  and  even  then  the  boxes  should  rest 
upon  beams  or  rails  so  that  there  is  open  ventilation  between 
the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the  boxes. 

(7)  Boxes  should  be  placed  with  a  small  space  between  them 
in  all  possible  directions,  so  that  the  surfaces  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum ventilation. 

(8)  The  building  should  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  of  all 
windows  being  opened  without  the  admission  of  direct  sunlight. 
This  can  best  be  effected  by  means  of  verandas  all  round  the 
building. 

(9)  If  possible  the  floor  of  the  building  should  be  raised  from 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  a  bullock-cart  or  motor  lorry.  This 
will  ensure  better  ventilation;  and  will  facilitate  easier  handling 
of  boxes  from  a  loading  platform. 

(10)  The  building  should  have  the  best  possible  ventilation 
either  by  ordinary  means  (e.  g.,  a  good  jackroof)  or  by  me- 
chanical devices.  It  should  be  a  separate  building  and  no  moist 
rubber  should  be  allowed  to  hang  in  the  upper  stories. 

(11)  Other  factors  such  as  the  situation  of  the  building,  etc., 
will  appeal  to  anyone  who  studies  the  question. 

In  reviewing  all  of  the  above  they  do  not  seem  wholly  sound, 
nor  adequately  to  cover  the  ground.  As  some  one  has  wisely 
said,  the  best  place  to  store  surplus  rubber  is  in  the  tree. 

As  therefore  England,  France  and  the  United  States  are 
planning  cooperative  farming,  and  economic  growing  and  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs,  why  not  apply  the  same  system  to 
rubber — cooperation  ? 

Tapping  carried  out  with  wisdom  and  fairness  WDuld  seem 
to  offer  a  solution. 


American  Soldiers  Le.ilRning  to  Rep.\ir  Tires  in  the  Model 
Firestone  Rep.mr  Shop  .at  .\krox,  Ohio 


Should  be  on  every  rubber  man's  desk— Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding  Ingredients;  Rubber  Machinery;  Polyglot  Rubber 
Trade  Directory ;  Rubber  Country,  of  the  Amazon  :  and  What  I 
Saw  in  the  Tropics. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


AN  ACTIVE  WORKER  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 


/^NE  of  the  men  who  is  doing  most  valuable  work  for  the 
^^  Government,  is  J.  C.  Matlack,  one  of  the  assistants  to  Harry 
T.  Dunn,  chief  of  the  Rubber  and  Rubber  Goods  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  As  a  young  man  Mr.  Matlack  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware 
Co,.  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  rising  to 
be  head  of  the  bi- 
cycle and  acces- 
sory department  of 
that  concern,  after 
which  he  left  to 
become  eastern 
sales  manager  of 
the  A.  Fetherstone 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill- 
inois. On  the  or- 
ganization of  the 
American  Bicycle 
Co.  he  was  ap- 
pointed purchasing 
agent  for  the  more 
than  sixty  fac- 
tories, and  in  1901 
was  made  the  com- 
pany's western 
sales  manager. 
The  following  year  he  resigned  and  became  president  of  the 
Internationa!  Automobile  and  Vehicle  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New 
Jersey.  When  this  company  was  succeeded  by  the  Michelin  Tire 
Co.,  he  was  made  vice-president  and  general  manager,  retaining 
those  offices  until  1911,  when  he  joined  the  newly  organized 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  as  secretary  and  general 
manager.  During  the  six  years  he  was  with  the  Ajax  company 
the  value  of  the  business  was  multiplied  many  times.  Mr.  Mat- 
lack  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Co.  in  1917,  resigned  during  the  present  year,  and  returned  to  the 
rubber  business,  becoming  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 


Matlack. 


PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Frank  R.  Carroll  has  been  promoted  to  the  district  manager- 
ship of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
branch. 

H.  L.  Hall  has  been  appointed  branch  manager  at  1328  Michi- 
gan avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  The  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  automobile 
and  bicycle  business  for  a  number  of  years  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  has  had  charge  of  the  western  territory  of  the  Troy 
Carriage  Sunshade  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  manufacturing  automobile 
specialties. 

Lewis  E.  Klug.  formerly  with  the  Victor  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  factory  superintendent  of 
the  Electric  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co..  Barberton,  Ohio,  succeed- 
ing J.  F.  Johnston,  resigned. 

J.  S.  Benner.  secretary  of  the  Electric  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co., 
Barberton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  also. 


Garfield  List  recently  succeeded  S.  S.  Poor  as  district  manager 
of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  in  Philadelphia, 
with  headquarters  at  329  North  Broad  street 

G.  A.  Binz,  sales  manager  for  the  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  the  company's  New  York  office,  at  90  West  street. 

R.  H.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  dealer 
in  machinery,  mill  and  factory  supplies,  etc. 

E.  O.  Griffin,  well-known  in  southwestern  railroad  circles, 
has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker 
Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  Houston,  Texas,  succeeding 
R.  H.  Wilson. 

Ernest  Newton,  a  salesman  for  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey,  in  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  territory,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Hartford  branch,  succeeding  W. 
H.  Lacey,  now  in  government  service. 

Julius  Lichtenstein,  president  of  the  American  Sumatra  To- 
bacco Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Keystone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1919,  Byron  T.  Mottinger,  E.  E.,  will 
be  associated  with  the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Wissinoming, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  chief  engineer  and  master  me- 
chanic. He  is  now  general  superintendent  of  power  of  the  Fort 
Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern  Railroad,   Boone,  Iowa. 


TRADE    NOTES. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  acquired 
the  entire  assets  of  The  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  the  Knight  plant.  The  sell- 
ing organization  of  the  Knight  company  will  continue  indefinitely 
under  that  name  and  the  capital  stock  has  been  reduced  from 
$1,500,000  to  $15,000. 

The  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  has  removed 
from  264  to  268  Main  street,  where  is  has  nearly  double  floor 
space  and  better  shelving  accommodations.  The  comapny  in- 
tends to  add  new  lines.  It  now  deals  in  rubber  goods,  automo- 
bile tires  and  supplies. 

The  plant  of  the  Rubber  &  Celluloid  Products  Co.,  56  Ferry 
street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  situated  on  Wilson  avenue  of  the 
same  city,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $50,000.  The  new  structure  will  be 
one  and  two  stories  in  height,  42  by  390  feet.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are :  A.  Albright,  Jr.,  president ;  T.  B.  Denton,  vice- 
president  ;  T.  M.  Kays,  secretary,  and  C.  M.  Freeman,  treasurer. 
This  concern  manufactures  the  "Rubberset"  brushes. 

The  Combination  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  manufacturer  of  "Viking"  tires  and  tubes  and  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  its  stockholders  on  No- 
vember 4,  elected  the  following  officers:  William  H.  Servis, 
president;  Horace  T.  Cook,  vice-president:  Fred  L.  Conover, 
treasurer:  Frank  W.  Servis,  secretary;  Arthur  R.  Colvin,  fac- 
tory manager,  and  William  A.  Robbins,  superintendent. 

The  Denver  Rubber  Co.,  1645  Lawrence  street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, western  distributor  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  four  men — Ferguson,  Davis,  Gary  and  Holmes, 
its  entire  force  of  traveling  salesmen — in  service.  The  officers 
of  the  concern  include  R.  A.  Kincaid  president  and  treasurer, 
and  V.  C.  Wist,  secretary.     It  was  established  in  1889. 

The  George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  just  moved  into  its 
new  building  at  1159-63  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
which  will  be  the  headquarters  for  its  business  north  of  Teha- 
chapi.     R.  T.  MacMillin,  managing  director,  is  in  charge  of  this 
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Territory.  The  company  Ts  the  Pacific  Coast  representative  of 
the  Akron  Rubber  Mold  and  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  have  discontinued  their 
New  York  office  at  257  Fourth  avenue,  and  hereafter  will  handle 
all  business  from  their  office  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  nie  officers 
of  tlie  company  are :  William  L.  Lyall,  president  and  treasurer ; 
Harry  V.  R.  Scheel,  assistant  treasurer ;  Thomas  M.  Gardner, 
secretary;  and  Timothy  J.  Kelly,  superintendent. 

The  Sterling  Tire  Co.,  234  West  S5th  street,  New  York  City, 
has  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  and  re- 
ceived authorization  to  do  business  in  that  State.  The  concern 
is  a   Delaware  corporation. 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  removed  its  office  from  1900 
to  2336  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  the  factory  at  Bedford,  Ohio. 

The  Manhasset  Manufacturing  Co.,  Putnam,  Connecticut,  man- 
ufacturer of  tire  fabrics  and  yarns,  has  recently  completed  a 
two-and-one-half-story  addition,  60  by  60  feet,  to  its  main  mill, 
and  will  use  it  for  plant  extension  in  the  general  manufacture 
of  tire  duck. 

The  Eagle  Packing  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  123  Chambers  street. 
New  York  City,  manufacturer  of  asbestos  packings  and  mechani- 
cal rubber  goods,  has  leased  the  second  loft  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. H.  W.  Austin  is  president  of  the  company  and  J.  E. 
Paul  is  superintendent  of  production. 

The  rubber  substitute  and  chemical  business  of  the  late  George 
F.  Lufbery,  Jr.,  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  has  been  taken  over  by 
W,  J.  Moren,  who  has  been  in  Mr.  Lufbery's  employ  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  The  business  will  be  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as   formerly. 

The  Cameron  Machine  Co.,  51-61  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  has  opened  a  new  sales  office  and  service  station  at  503 
First  National  Bank  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  charge  of 
Frank  C.  Risselt,  who  is  well-known  to  the  rubber  trade. 

The  Guaranteed  Tire  Service  Co.,  241  Main  street,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  has  changed  its  name  to  Tire  Service  Co.  It  has  also 
discontinued  acting  as  distributor  for  the  Savage  Tire  Corp., 
San  Diego,  California,  and  is  now  e.xclusive  branch  distributor 
for  the  entire  line  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  .-^kron,  Ohio,  cover- 
ing northeastern  Iowa,  southwestern  Wisconsin  and  northwest- 
ern Illinois.  A  large  tire-repair  plant  has  been  installed,  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  retreading. 

The  Ehman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  La  Salle  and  27th  streets, 
Chicago.  Illinois,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Inland  Rubber 
Co..  which  name  will  he  used  in  all  business  transactions  on  and 
after  December  1,  1918. 

GOODRICH  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
M.  D.  Bixby  w^as  recently  appointed  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  California,  branch  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
-■^kron,  Ohio,  controlling  all  Southern  California  and  .\rizona 
territory.  Mr.  Bi.xby  has  been  with  the  Goodrich  company 
since  1914  and  previous  to  that  time  was  with  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  in  Chicago.  He  has  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments in  his  territory:  L.  E.  Nollen,  district  superintendent  of 
operations ;  E.  G.  Ketchum,  manager  mechanical  sales ;  M.  B. 
McKinsey,  manager  pneumatic  tire  sales ;  E.  W.  Perry,  manager 
.  of  truck  tire  sales ;  G.  M.  Gay,  in  charge  of  service  department : 
J.  F.  Howard,  manager  of  credit  department ;  B.  Schuttere. 
manager  of  traffic  department,  and  E.  Hegerling,  manager  of 
stock   department. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The  .\jax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  17%  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable 
December  15  to  stock  of  record  November  30,  1918. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  payable  November  11,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  the  checks  being 
specially  marked  and  the  recommendation  made  that  they  be 
turned  over  directly  to  the  fund  by  the  recipients. 

Tlie  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared quarterly  dividends  of  $2  per  share  and  two  per  cent  in 
common  stock  at  par,  both  payable  January  15,  1919,  to  stock  of 
record  December  7,   1918. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  on  October  31, 
declared  a  six  per  cent  cash  dividend,  payable  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  on  the  20th  of  February,  May,  and  .^ugusl,  1919. 

BOSTON  TO  SAN   FRANCISCO   LINKED   BY   MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

Two  three-ton  motor  trucks  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  recently  made  a  successful  journey  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  and  return,  a  distance  of  7,763  miles.  The  freighters 
left  Boston  on  September  1,  with  a  cargo  of  airplane  tires  for  the 
military  authorities  at  San  Francisco,  and  completed  the  3,700- 
mile  run  in  21  days,  allowing  a  one-day  stop  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  trucks  followed  the  Old  Post  Road  to  New  York,  then  the 
Lincoln  Highway  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Akron,  Fort  Wayne,  Cedar  Rapids,  Omaha,  Chey- 
enne, Salt  Lake  City,  Carson  City,  Sacramento  and  Stockton. 

From  San  Francisco  the  trucks  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles,  by 
way  of  Stockton.  Fresno  and  Bakersfield,  and  thence  over  the 
National    Old    Trails    Route,    through    the    Mojave    Desert    and 

Needles.   California,   to   Phoenix,   .\rizona.   where   the   Goodyear 


PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER  IN  FIJI  ISLANDS. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  to  New  Zealand,  who  has 
lately  visited  the  Fi.ii  Islands,  reports  that  rubber  cultivation 
is  receiving  much  attention  there,  New  Zealand  farmers  having 
started  large  plantations  on  Fiji  lands  of  a  suitable  nature. 
Quantities  of  rubber  of  a  very  high  grade  have  already  been 
produced. 


Boston — S.\n  Fr.\ncisco  Freight  Trucks. 

cotton  plantation  is  located.  Here  a  load  of  baled  cotton  was 
taken  on  for  delivery  to  the  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  at  Goodyear, 
Connecticut. 

Doubling  back  to  .^sh  Fork,  Arizona,  the  trucks  picked  up  the 
National  Old  Trail  and  continued  on  through  IHagstaff,  Albu- 
querque. Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  Trinidad,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Dayton  and  Columbus  to  Akron,  and  from  .\kron 
to  Boston  over  the  regular  route  through  Pittsburgh.  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York. 

The  trucks  were  equipped  with  44  by  10-inch  all-weather  cord 
tires  on  the  rear  wheels  and  38  by  7-inch,  rib-tread  tires  on  the 
front  wheels. 


RUBBER  PLANTING  A  FAILURE  IN  HAWAII. 

Rubber  planters  in  Hawaii  who  some  years  ago  took  up  Ceara 

rubber  cultivation  in  vigorous  fashion,  are  being  disappointed  in 

their  expectations.     In  fact,  a  very  great  part  of  the  plantations 

has   already   been   abandoned   or   planted   to   other   crops. 
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FIRE   LOSS  EXPERIENCE  IN   RUBBER  FACTORIES. 

1.\  the  October  issue  of  the  "Quarlerly  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association"  the  fire  experience  of  rubber  fac- 
tories is  reviewed.  The  study  includes  all  the  fires  in  rubber 
works  that  have  been  reported  to  the  association,  and  practical 
conclusions   deduced  as   follows : 

By  far  the  largest  causes  of  rubber  factory  fires  are  static 
electric  sparks  and  the  ignition  of  inflammable  vapors,  the  two 
being  so  closely  associated  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  hard 
and  fast  line  between  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
record  tallies  with  the  investigations  of  F.  J.  Hoxie  as  to  the 
periodicity  of  fires  due  to  static  electficity.  A  tabulation,  ac- 
cording to  months,  of  the  73  lires  of  this  general  character  in- 
cluded in  the  record  shows  the  following : 


January  

February    ... 

Marcb   

April    

May  

June 

Julv 

No.  of 

fires. 
..    10 
..  21 
..    8 
..   13 

0 
0 

No.  of  fires. 

August 2 

Septeinber    2 

October 5 

November    6 

Exact   date   unascertained..     1 

73 

LONG-STAPLE  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 
Cotton  growing  and  cotton  weaving  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  remarkable  industrial  development  of  India,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  great  surprises  of  the  war.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  last  March,  production  in  the  cotton-weaving 
industry  rose  by  more  than  500,000.000  yards,  or  nearly  SO  per 
cent,  above  the  pre-war  average,  while  imports  by  sea   fell  by 


1,076,000.000  yards,  or  41  per  cent,  to  1,055,000,000  yards. 
All  Indian  cotton  is  of  the  short-staple  variety,  and  this  has 
tended  to  restrict  weaving  to  coarser  grades  of  cloth,  but 
American  long-staple  cotton  is  now  being  introduced  with 
promise  of  some  success. 


LONG-STAPLE     COTTON     VARIETIES     GROWN 
AMERICA. 


IN 


(~\F  all  the  long-staple  cotton  varieties  grown  in  the  United 
^^  States  and  the  adjacent  islands  Sea  Island  is  by  far  the  best. 
There  arc  three  grades — Carolinas,  Floridas  and  Georgias — rank- 
ing in  the  order  given.  The  yield  of  seed  cotton  is  500  pounds 
and  that  of  lint  cotton  is  125  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  bales  weigh- 
ing 400  pounds.  Average  length  of  the  staple  is  134  inches,  while 
the  c;,;rcniC5  of  siioit-  and  lony-staide  are  Ifs  to  214  inches. 
On   account  of  the   damage  by  the  boll-weevil  and  unfavorable 


These  figures,  whioli  vvi;re  obtained  from  a  wider  geographical 
field  and  over  a  longer  period  of  years  than  were  covered  by 
Mr.  Hoxie's  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies  in  New  England 
factories,  differ  somewhat  from  his  results  in  respect  to.  the 
distribution  between  the  monllis  from  November  to  April,  but 
they  amply  confirm  his  general  conclusions  regarding  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  such  fires  during  the  winter  months.  The 
problem  of  grounding,  and  keeping  effectively  grounded,  all  ma- 
chines at  which  static  electricity  is  likely  to  be  generated  has 
not  yet  been  completely  solved,  though  it  would  appear  that  in 
some  factories  the  hazard  from  this  source  has  been  much  more, 
effectively  taken  care  of  than  in  others.  Inasmuch  as  these 
fires  are  frequently  attended  with  serious  injury  to  the  employe?, 
and  occasionally  loss  of  life,  it  is  an  obvious  duty  of  good  man- 
agement to  take  every  possible  precaution  to  safeguard  this 
hazard.  Use  of  the  Chapman  neutralizer  and  of  appliances  for 
humidifying  the  atmosphere  and  thoroughly  grounding — in  some 
cases  of  the  employe  as  well  as  the  apparatus — are  the  most 
generally  recognized  remedies. 

Hazardous  processes  like  spreading  and  cement  mixing  should 
be  conducted  in  properly  isolated  buildings  or  rooms,  and  ma- 
terial waiting  to  be  spread  should  not  be  kept  in  a  location  to 
which  a  fire  originating  at  the  spreader  machine  may  easily 
communicate.  To  store  valuable  goods  underneath  rooms  in 
which  spreading  is  done  is  also  bad  practice,  and  several  in- 
stances have  been  reported  involving  heavy  damage  when  water 
used  to  extinguish  a  spreader  fire  ran  down  into  floors  below. 
Naphtha,  gasoline  and  benzine  should,  of  course,  be  stored  in  an 
approved  manner,  and  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  the  matter 
of  lighting  in  the  presence  of  inflammable  vapors.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  a  watchman  to  pass  through  the  cement-mixing 
room,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  an  ordinary  lantern, 
and  while  an  ideal  condition  might  be  the  complete  prohibition 
of  artificial  light  in  buildings  or  rooms  in  which  hazardous  liquids 
or  solutions  are  stored,  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  well  in- 
stalled system  of  electric  lamps  with  keyless  sockets  and  vapor 
proof  globes  than  to  omit  all  provision  for  illumination  and 
use  open  lights  in  times  of  emergency  when  the  factory  may  be 
in  operation  at  night. 

On  the  whole,  the  not  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  record 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  fire  waste  is  not 
the  presence  of  hazards  too  severe  for  human  control,  but  a  false 
sense  of  security  in  relation  to  hazards  that  do  not  seem  severe 
enough  to  be  worth  the  exercise  of  ordinary  human  intelligence 
to  combat. 


•IIIHI 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Se-\  Island  and  American  Long-Staple  Cotton. 

weather  conditions  the  191S  crop  will  be  small.  The  ginners' 
report  shows  24,145  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton  ginned  up  to 
November  21,  1918,  compared  with  68,229  bales  for   1917. 

Arizona  cotton  grown  in  the  Salt  River  valley  is  destined  to  sup- 
plant Sea  Island  grades  and,  for  that  matter,  Egyptian-grown  cot- 
ton as  well.  The  local  varieties  are  known  as  Pima  and  Yuma 
cotton,  which  were  developed  from  selected  Egyptian  cotton  seed. 
About  75.000  acres  of  these  two  varieties  will  be  planted  this 
year,  the  yield  being  about  one  bale  of  500  pounds  to  ^he  acre. 
The  length  of  the  Pima  staple  is  1^4  inches  and  that  of  the 
Yuma  variety  ranges  from  1K>  to  1-7/16  inches.  Last  season's 
crop  was  14,200  bales,  while  the  present  season's  crop  is  estimated 
at  40,000  bales.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
Iinperial  Valley  of  California  is  the  long-staple  Durango  variety. 
It  is  estimated  that  35,000  acres  of  this  cotton  will  be  planted 
this  year.  The  production  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  bale  of 
500  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  staple  is  from  1-3/16  to  1^  inches 
long.  Last  year's  crop  was  13,000  bales,  no  figures  being  avail- 
able for  the  present  season.  The  long-staple  cotton  that  is 
grown  on  the  low  lands  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas  is  known  as  "Peelers,"  "Benders,"  "Allen,"  etc., 
these  terms  relating  only  to  the  length  of  staple.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  particular  variety  for  1917  is  estimated  at  75,000 
bales  of  500  pounds.  The  length  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  staple 
varies  from  1%  to  \]4  inches.  No  exact  figures  are  obtainable 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  American  long-staple  cotton. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing estimated  production  for  last  season's  crop: 

Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Totals. 

Length,    Indies                 liales.  Hales.                   Bales.  Males. 

''3    «o    15<i 404.000  23,000  209,000  6  ■16,000 

Over    1<A     45,000  3,000                    25,000  73,000 

Totals     449,000  26,000  234.000  709,000 
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The  Editor's  Book  Table. 


■NINETEENTH  YEAR  BOOK.  1918.  THE  RUBBER  ASSOCI.VnON 
of  America,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue,  New  York  city.  (Paper  covers, 
octavo,   120  pages.) 

THIS  annual  publication  follows  its  predecessors  closely  in 
style  and  contents,  giving  in  well-arranged  form  lists  of 
officers,  directors,  standing  and  special  committees,  and 
membership,  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  reports  of 
officers  and  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  and  trade  di- 
visions. There  are  also  included  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
annual  dinner  last  January,  as  well  as  half-tone  illustrations  from 
photographs  taken  at  various  meetings  of  the  association.  From 
the  secretary's  report  we  learn  that  there  are  315  firm  members 
and  249  associate  members,  a  larger  membership  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  treasurer's  report 
shows  the  finances  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

CHEMICAL     ENGINEERING     C.\TALOG.       THIRD    ANNUAL     (1918) 
.    Edition.     The  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.     (Ooth,  9  by  12, 
836  pages.     Price,  $5.) 

The  third  annual  edition  of  this  valuable  reference  work  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  chemical  engineers,  buyers  and  others 
seeking  information  on  chemical  and  metallurgical  equipment, 
machinery,  chemicals  and  supplies.  It  is  a  collection  of  con- 
densed catalogs  and  indexed  data  compiled  by  the  publishers 
under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committee  representing  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  American  Chemical 
Society  and  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  Free  distribution  of  Jhe  book  is  limited  to  chemical 
engineers,  superintendents,  buyers  and  others  in  responsible 
charge  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  chief  chemists 
and  to  departments  of  chemistry  in  universities,  colleges  and 
technical  schools. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  ON  ELECTRICAL  FIRE  HAZARDS. 
By  Thomas  Henry  Day.  The  Insurance  Institute,  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut.     (Pamphlet,   16mo,   120  pages,  illustrated.) 

This  is  a  series  of  lectures  given  before  the  Insurance  Insti- 
tute by  Mr.  Day  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange.  It 
treats  of  the  proper  installation  and  the  later  inspection  of  elec- 
tric wires  and  appliances,  shows  the  causes  of  fires  through  over- 
heating, short-circuiting,  electrolysis,  grounding  of  current,  etc., 
and  the  results  of  non-compliance  with  the  necessary  rules  for 
safe  installations.  The  book  contains  many  diagrams  and  half- 
tones from  photographs  of  faulty  work  and  the  fires  or  leaks 
resulting  therefrom. 


COMMUNICATIONS  OF  THE  NETHERLAND  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
stitute  for  Advising  the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry.  Part 
VII.  By  Dr.  G.  van  Iterson,  translated  by  J.  C.  van  Marken.  In- 
ternational Association  for  Rubber  Cultivation  in  the  Netherland 
Indies.    Delft.    Holland.      (Paper   covers,    39    pages.) 

This  is  the  final  instalment  of  English  translations  of  a  Dutch 
work  published  in  1916.  It  consists  of  chapters  on  "Porosity  of 
Vulcanized  Rubber"  and  "Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Vul- 
canization Process."  Much  valuable  information  has  been  made 
available  to  the  .American  and  English  rubber  trade  through  the 
translation  of  the  original  Dutch  report  of  the  institute's  original 
investigations  on  the  characteristics  of  crude  rubber,  methods  for 
its  valuation  and  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  induced  by 
vulcanization. 


and  miscellaneous  materials,  among  whicli  rubber  is  included. 
Rubber  manufacturers,  and  rubber  chemists  will  find  dala  of 
interest  in  the  specifications  on  cotton  rubber-lined  rubber  hose 
and  air  line  hose  for  pneumatic  tools ;  in  the  tests  for  cotton 
rubber-lined  hose ;  standard  methods  for  analysis  and  test  of 
white  pigments;  dry  red  lead;  coal;  yellow-orange,  red  and 
brown  pigments  containing  iron  and  manganese. 


van  Sumatra.  Dr.  Ch.  F.  Haje.  Middelburg,  Holland.  Pub- 
lisher, J.  H.  dc  Bussy,  Amsterdam,  Holland.  (Paper  cover,  75  pages, 
map,  3  full-page  illustrations.) 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  acquaint  young  Hollanders  in- 
tending to  seek  positions  on  plantations  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Sumatra  with  their  future  surroundings  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  their  prospects.  After  a  brief  historical  review  and  sketches 
of  Kclawan  and  Medan,  a  clear  summary  of  the  various  products 
and  the  work  connected  therewith  is  given.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  Eastern  labor,  the  manner  of  recruiting,  and  hints  regarding 
the  attitude  to  be  adopted  toward  coolies  of  different  nationali- 
ties. Another  chapter  deals  with  the  Occidental  staff,  salaries, 
promotion,  etc.,  and  points  out  various  questions  to  be  considered 
by  married  men.  The  program  of  the  first  course  in  Indology, 
instituted  by  the  Kolonial  Instituut,  Amsterdam,  recommended  to 
the  prospective  assistant,  completes  this  useful  little  book. 

NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

In  line  with  the  n.\tion-wide  movement  for  the  conserva- 
^  tion  of  pneumatic  tires,  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  recently  issued  a  new  tire  repair  book  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  car-owner.  It  takes  up  such  repairs  as  can  be  made 
at  home,  but  discourages  the  undertaking  of  extensive  repairs 
where  crude  workmanship  may  ruin  the  tire.  The  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  Miller  tire  department  has  been  drawn  upon 
for  the  information  contained  in  the  publication.  Illustrations 
are  included,  a  series  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  concern- 
ing tire  trouble,  and  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  rims  and  the 
application  of  tires  on  different  types  of  rims. 
*        m        * 

"Industrial  Athletics,"  is  the  name  of  the  eight-page 
monthly  now  being  issued  by  the  recently  formed  American  In- 
dustrial Athletic  Association,  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  September 
1,  1918.  An  account  of  the  first  athletic  meet,  with  illustrations,  is 
given,  as  well  as  articles  on  the  value  of  athletics,  women  in 
war  work,  how  sports  help  industrial  production,  etc.  The  or- 
ganization is  strictly  limited  in  its  membership  to  amateur 
performers.  Extracts  from  the  constitution  and  a  membership 
application  blank  complete  the  first  number  of  the  publication. 
Its  address  is  Box  277,  Goodrich  Station,  Akron,  Ohio. 
*      *      * 

"Regulations  Governing  the  Production  of  Rubber 
Products,"  Issue  No.  1,  October  1,  1918,  that  were  superseded  by 
Issue  No.  2,  November  1,  1918,  have  both  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  The  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry 
and  were  published  in  full  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  Novem- 
ber I,  1918. 


A.  S.  T.  M.  STANDARDS,  1918.  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
Societv  for  Testing  Materials,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  (Size,  6 
by    9    inches,    908    pages.      Price    $9.) 

This  compilation  embraces  a  large  number  of  standard  specifi- 
cations, tests,  methods,  definitions  and  recommended  practice  of 
interest  to  engineer  and  chemist.  The  specifications  cover  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metals,  cement,  lime,  gypsum  and  clay  products 


"The  r;R.\(  h  Log"  is  the  title  of  the  house-organ  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City,  bankers,  import- 
ers of  crude  rubber,  and  other  products.  The  publication  is 
printed  monthly  on  first-class  stock,  in  pamphlet  form,  seven  by 
ten  inches,  with  paper  covers,  and  contains  48  pages  in  English 
and  Spanish.    The  first  number  was  issued  in  April  and  contained 
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pictures  of  the  194  employes  of  the  company  who  had  at  that  time 
entered  government  service.  Later  issues  have  contained  por- 
traits of  officers  of  the  company  and  the  new  line  of  steamers 
operating  in  combined  passenger  and  freight  service  to  ports  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  first  to  run  to  those  ports 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Altenburg  Tire  Equipment  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
issued  an  attractive  40-page  illustrated  catalog  of  tire  repair 
equipment  for  all  requirements.  The  Altenburg  process  of  re- 
treading is  featured  with  detailed  description  and  numerous  illus- 
trations. 


Abraham  Marcus. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

SUCCESSFUL    AND    RESPECTED    RUBBER    RECLAIMER. 

ABR.\HAM  MARCUS,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Somerset  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  East  Mill- 
stone, New  Jersey,  passed  away  on  November  1,  1918.  He  was 
born  in  Dorpat,  Russia,  September  30,  1883,  the  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Marcus,  with 
whom  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1896. 

He  worked  in  a  shirt  factory 
and  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  had  saved  enough  money  to 
go  into  the  junk  business  at 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years, 
finally  going  to  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  New  Brunswick 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  which  business 
he  was  interested  in  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

In  1910  he  founded  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  Somerset 
Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  with  a 
factory  at  East  Millstone,  New 
Jersey,  of  which  corporation  he  was  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager from  the  time  of  its  origin  until  his  demise.  Under  his 
management  this  concern  has  become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

During  his  regime  there  were  never  any  labor  troubles  in  the 
factory,  as  a'l  the  employes  were  contented  with  their  lot.  since 
they  found  in  their  general  manager  a  man  to  work  for  who  un- 
derstood their  position,  wishes  and  desires.  It  was  this  human 
element  in  Mr.  Marcus  that  made  him  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

As  a  philanthropist  he  had  not  an  equal  for  a  man  of  his  means, 
and  the  many  unmentioned  deeds  of  charity  performed  by  him 
are  a  touching  testimonial  to  his  exceptional  kindness.  There  is 
hardly,  an  organization  or  institution  of  a  charitable  or  semi- 
charitable  character  that  did  not  count  him  among  its  most 
generous  patrons. 

He  was  president  of  the  New  Brunswick  Lodge,  I.  O.  B.  A. ; 
chairman  of  the  Religious  Committee  and  president  of  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Zion ;  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Ahavas ;  trustee  of  the  Congregation  of  Anshe  Ernes ; 
national  director  of  the  Rabbinical  College  of  New  York ;  former 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias ;  member  of  New 
Brunswick  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E. ;  life  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society;  member  of  the  LTnited  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  Inc. 

He  was  ever  preeminently  identified  with  every  war  relief 
movement,  and  his  mite  was  always  cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly 
given  whenever  he  was  called  upon. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  known  throughout  the  rubber  industry  of  the 


George  F.  Lufbery,  Jb 


United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  trade  has  lost  a  successful 
and  respected  member. 

MAKER    OF    RUBBER    SUBSTITUTES    AND    CHEMICALS. 
George  F.  Lufbery,  Jr.,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  rub- 
ber substitutes  and  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade,  died  at  his 
home  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
last  month,  aged  43  years. 

Though  born  in  France,  Mr. 
Lufbery  was  of  American  par- 
entage, and  his  father,  the  late 
George  F.  Lufbery,  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber substitutes,  the  firm  being 
known  as  Lufbery  &  Chardo- 
nnier,  with  factories  at  Chauny, 
France.  When  a  youth  the  son 
spent  a  winter  at  a  Florida  re- 
sort, and  while  there  decided  to 
complete  his  education  in  the 
native  land  of  his  parents,  en- 
tering and  later  graduating 
from  the  Indiana  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Valparaiso.  Entering 
business,  he  developed  a  good 
trade  in  the  products  of  his  father's  factory  in  France,  which 
establishment,  however,  was  totally  destroyed  during  the  German 
invasion.  Nothing  daunted,  he  equipped  a  factory  at  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  continued  the  manufacture  of  rubber  substitutes 
and  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade. 

Mr.  Lufbery  was  intensely  loyal  and  active  in  the  various  war 
relief  campaigns.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  local  State 
Militia  Reserve.  Indeed,  it  was  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  that  cost  him  his  life.  At  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
South  Amboy  munition  plant  explosion  he  reported  for  duty  at 
the  armory  and  there  contracted  a  cold  that  resulted  in  pneu- 
monia. 

Mr  Lufbery  was  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis;  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  a  trustee  of  the  Park  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church,  and  president  of  the  Forum  connected  with  that  con- 
gregation. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  valued  a 
citizen. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow;  also  by  a  brother  and  sister 
residing  in  Paris,  France,  and  a  step-mother  living  in  Lawrence- 
ville.  New  Jersey.  He  was  also  a  first  cousin  of  the  late  Major 
Raoul  Gervais  Lufbery,  the  American  ace,  whose  death  in  the 
French  aviation  service  was  recorded  in  The  Inda  Rubber  World 
of  June  1,  1918. 


SuMMKR  Tour  of  the  Akron  Boy  Scouts 
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RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 


REBUILT   TIRES   AND   CONSERVATION. 


'T'HE  inquiries  that  follotc  have  already  been  answered ;  ncvcr- 
■•  thclcss  they  are  of  mtercsl  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(675.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  names  of  con- 
cerns manufacturing  machines  for  fastening  metal  buttons  on 
raincoats. 

(676.)  A  subscriber  desires  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
machinery  for  cutting  rubber  bands  from  old  inner  tubes. 

(677.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  gasket-cuitintr  machines. 

(678.)  .X  request  is  made  for  the  address  of  concerns  dealing 
in  burrs  or  hu^liini,'s  for  tank  balls. 

TRADE    OPPORTUNITIES    FROM    CONSULAR    REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooj>crali<'e  offices.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(27,613.)  A  company  of  importers  in  Japan  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  .American  exporters  of  raw  rubber. 

(27,618.)  .A  company  in  South  Africa  would  Hke  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  motor  car  and  cycle  accessories. 

(27,620.)  A  firm  in  France  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  rubber  goods.  Cash  will  be  paid.  Correspondence 
should  be  in  French. 

(27,622.)  A  firm  in  Cuba  desires  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
automobile  accessories  and  to  act  as  Cuban  representative  for 
the  manufacturers. 

(27,625.)  A  member  of  a  firm  in  South  Africa,  who  is  at  • 
present  in  the  United  Slates,  desires  to  secure  an  agency  on  a 
commission  basis  for  automobile  tires  and  accessories. 

(27,631.)  -A  man  from  Guatemala,  who  is  in  the  United  States 
for  a  short  time,  desires  to  secure  representations  for  automo- 
bile accessories.  Cash  will  be  paid.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(27,634.)  A  Belgian  firm  in  India  wishes  to  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  motor-car  and  cycle  accessories.  Payment  will 
be  made  through  local  bank. 

(27,636.)  .An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  i'"rance  for  the 
sale  of  motor-car  supplies.     Correspondence  sliould  be  in  French. 

(27,640.)  .'\n  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  France  for  the 
sale  of  motor-car  accessories.  Correspondence  should  be  in 
French. 

(27,665.)  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  artificial  soles.  Payinent  will  be  made  ninety  days  after 
receipt  of  goods.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(27,683.)  .^  company  in  Chile  wishes  to  represent  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  carriage,  wagon  and  automobile 
supplies  and  specialties.  Willing  to  pay  caSh  with  order,  to  open 
letter  of  credit,  to  place  order  through  New  York  export  house, 
or  to  pay  drafts  drawn  on  them  in  Chile  through  local  banks. 

ADJUDICATED   PATENTS. 

(U,  S.  C.  C.  .\.  111.)  The  .Sheatfer  patent.  No.  1,118,240,  for 
im.provements  in  attachments  for  fountain-pens,  consisting  of  a 
spring-means  arrangement  within  the  casing  to  lift  the  presser- 
bar  in  a  fountain-pen,  independent  of  the  compressible  reservoir, 
and  firmly  holding  lever  in  open  or  closed  position.  Held  valid, 
showing  invention,  and  claims  1  and  2  to  have  been  infringed. 
Barrett  v.  Sheaffer,  251  Federal  Reporter,  74. 

(U.  S.  C.  C.  A.  111.)  The  Gill  patent.  No.  1,188,370.  for  im- 
provements in  elastic  packing-rings,  and  Patent  No.  1.210,371.  for 
improvements  in  processes  of  making  packing-rings,  Held  valid 
aid  infringed.     Blettner  v.  Gill,  251  Federal  Reporter,  81. 


■T'HE  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of  the  .American  public 
*■  have  been  recounted  so  often  of  late  that  further  comment 
on  the  subject  can  be  of  little  interest  unless  it  refers  to  unusually 
flagrant  cases.  .And  there  is  such  a  case  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  rubber  industry.  This  has  reference  to  the  extravagance 
shown   by  a  great  number  of  automobilists  in  prematurely  dis- 

iiips  that  have  been  discarded  and  which  should 
]  still   further  after  proper  repairing,  is  really 

t:  '"<■!. ilist  who  would  certainly  have  a  torn 

s.  wearing  it  is  usually  utterly  indifferent 

t  his  automobile  tire;  and  it  so  happens 

tl  he  same  as  the  average  suit  of  clothes. 

f-s  for  this  wastefulness;   for  instance, 
i:  •    indifference.     Also,  until  recently,  the 

it;  ii,i'<uring  automobile  tires  were  not  within 

t;  L-at  number  of  automobilists,  especially  in  the 

I  iu'  :ii  i<  II  of  the  situation  outlined  above  is  that  there 
is  to-day  ainong  the  discorded  automobile  tires  in  the  hands  of 
the  scrap  dcaUrs  a  very  appreciable  percentage  of  tires  which, 
with  proper  manipi'l:Uion,  can  give  a  great  deal  of  additional 
service.  .And  this  rehabilitation  can  be  done  at  a  cost  which 
figures  out  at  a  lower  cost  per  mile,  on  the  mileage  still  obtain- 
able, than  the  cost  per  mile  on  new  tires. 

The  retreading  or  rebuilding  of  prematurely  discarded  auto 
tires  is  a  most  fertile  field  for  the  opportunist.  The  various 
elements  to  be  conserved  are,  especially  at  this  time,  exceed- 
ingly important.  The  importance  of  the  three  great  elements 
speak  for  themselves — fabric,  crude  rubber  and  labor. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  conservation  of 
these  damaged,  but  not  worn  out  tires  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  noriTial  utilization  of  scrap  tires.  Normally  these  are 
reclaimed,  and  although  certain  important  results  are  obtained 
from  this  process,  nevertheless  it  is  almost  entirely  a  destructive 
process.  It  destroys  practically  all  of  the  important  elements 
which  are  conserved  by  the  constructive  or  rebuilding  process. 

Retreading  or  rebuilding  scrap  auto  tires  has  been  practiced 
for  some  years.  Its  scope,  however,  has  been  greatly  limited 
for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  the  business  has  not 
been  conducted  on  a  scale  which  could  conserve  the  great 
number  of  tires  that  should  be  conserved. 

The  discarded  tires  and  the  few  raw  materials  needed  being- 
available,  it  is  up  to  the  inanufacturer  to  make  and  tnarket  on  a 
large  scale  an  honest  rebuilt  tire. 


INTERESTING   LETTERS   FROM   OUR   READERS. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 

To  Tiiii  F.DiTOR  OF  The  Inula  Rubber  World: 

DE.'VR  SIR:— The  leading  editorial  in  your  October  issue  has 
just  reached  me.  Be  assured  that  the  rubber  trade  in  this 
country  will  be  in  hearty  accord  with  what  you  say  regarding 
the  perfectly  unjustifiable  insinuations  appearing  in  certain  of 
the  British  financial  papers.  T  am  confident  that  all  those  of  us 
who  have  any  kn«nv'cdae  of  the  trade  with  .Ainerica  speak  in  the 
hiahest  terms  of  the  fairness  of  our  friends  on  your  side. 

The  remarks  you  quote  from  "Truth"  were  exceedingly  offen- 
sive. Needless  to  say,  they  were  equally  misleading  as  to  facts, 
and  in  spite  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Editor,  a  copy  of 
which  I  sent  you  in  my  letter  of  September  3,  I  was  unable,  to 
obtain  anything  more  than  a  half-hearled  withdrawal. 

I  thank   you  heartily  for  your  editorial,   and   can   assure   you 

without  hesitation  that  it  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  feelings 

and  beliefs  of  the  rubber  trade  here  who  have  looked  upon  these 

offensive  insinualions  with   the  contempt   they  deserve. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.    Stevenson. 
London.  England. 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 

By  a  Sl'ccial  Correspondent. 

IN  Novem-ber,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  made  the 
''•     following  announcement : 

During  the  past  year  the  many  unusual  demands,  due  largely 
to  war  conditions,  including  the  patriotic  subscriptions  to  Liberty 
Loans  and  War  Savings  Stamps  and  the  generous  contributions 
to  the  various  war  activity  funds,  have  created  a  situation  which 
this  company  has  already  recognized  in  its  payment  of  wages  to 
its  employes  on  the  factory  payroll  and  which  it  feels  equally 
bound  to  recognize  in  its  payment  for  services  to  salaried  em- 
ployes. 

Each  salaried  employe  will,  therefore,  receive  on  December 
1,  1918,  additional  compensation  for  services  rendered  and  to  be 
rendered,  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  salary  paid  to  each 
such  employe  during  the  year  1918. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Goodrich  employes  have 
"stuck  on  the  job"  as  well  as  contributed  3,800  men  to  the 
colors.  The  action  of  the  company  in  voluntarily  giving  the 
bonus  announced  means  the  distribution  of  at  least  $2,000,000, 
and  it  applies  not  only  to  salaried  employes  in  the  Akron  fac- 
tory, but  also  to  those  in  the  field  force. 

Many  employes  are  planning  to  use  the  bonus  to  pay  up  the 
balance  due  on  their  Liberty  Bonds,  some  are  going  to  put  it  in 
the  bank,  some  are  going  to  purchase  Goodrich  stock ;  but  all 
are  going  to  do  something  worth  while  with  it,  without  question. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments: C.  H.  Wheeler,  formerly  chief  supervisor  of  pro- 
duction, in  charge  of  all  pneumatic  tire  production ;  I.  R.  Ren- 
ner,  formerly  chief  supervisor  of  construction,  in  charge  of 
pneumatic  tire  construction  and  quality;  J.  T.  Johnson,  Jr., 
manager  of  experimental  lire  department. 

Misses  Ruth  and  Mary  Sterley,  two  of  the  Goodrich  nurses 
whose  pictures  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber  World  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918,  are  now  in  France. 

Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  another  Goodrich  nurse,  is  planning 
to  enter  Red  Cross  service. 

New  training  quarters  for  athletes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  were  opened  late  in  October,  adjoining  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  Goodrich  fire  department.  Athletic  equipment  of 
all  kinds  has  been  installed.  The  rooms  are  open  to  all  Good- 
rich men  who  secure  a  permit  from  Director  Connelly  for  the 
use    of   them. 


The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  has  been  making  large 
shipments  of  rubberized  raincoats  to  the  Government  on  con- 
tracts placed  about  two  months  ago.  Five  weeks  after  the  con- 
tract was  signed,  the  company  had  taken  over  a  large  unused 
plant,  equipped  it  completely,  and  commenced  deliveries  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  coats  per  week.  This  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased. The  raincoat  plant  will  be  maintained  regardless  of 
war  work. 


The  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  adding  to  its 
plant  a  two-story,  reinforced-concrete  brick-front  building,  SO 
by  167  feet,  to  be  used  for  vulcanizing  and  storage  purposes. 


The  Electric  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Barberton,  is  now  man- 
ufacturing rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles,  rubber  stair-treads,  door 
mats  and  matting,  and  sheet  packing,  besides  its  regular  line  of 
products. 


The  Columbiana  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbiana,  has  in- 
creased its  capitalization  from  J300.nnO  to  $,SOO,000  comprising 
$500,000  common  stock  and  $300,000  preferred. 


The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  manufacturer 
of  tire-building  and  repair  equipment,  including  all  kinds  of  the 
necessary  tools,  presses,  and  vulcanizers,  has  just  completed  its 
new  office  building,   besides  other  recent  additions  to  its  plant. 


M.ACHINE   Co. 


The  company  was  reorganized  a  year  ago  and  since  that  time 
has  greatly  increased  its  manufacturing  space,  facilities,  and 
volume  of  business.  It  completely  equips  tire-building  fac- 
tories as  well  as  making  the  requisite  tools  and  machinery. 

John  C.  Reich  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  formerly 
occupied  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  now  in  government  service,  as 
superintendent  of  labor  for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Firestone  Park,  Akron.  Mr.  Reich  comes  from  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  gave  considerable  study 
to  industrial  development,  health  insurance,  labor  conditions, 
and  kindred  subjects.  His  training  has  particularly  fitted  him 
for  his  present  position. 

Miss  Laura  Sweeney,  of  the  factory  hospital  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  the  first  Goodyear  nurse  to  be  assigned 
to  an  overseas  unit  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 
She  recently  left  Akron  for  New  York  City,  to  prepare  for  her 
trip  to  the  war  zone. 

Miss  Gladys  Halford,  another  Goodyear  nurse,  recently  left 
for  California,  there  to  await  the  sailing  of  the  Red  Cross  vessel 
on  which  she  e.xpects  to  go  to  Siberia. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  BOSTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T~'HE  abrupt  cessation  of  hostilities  abroad  and  the  probable 
■'■  ending  of  the  war  have  brought  about  some  marked  changes 
in  rubber  manufacturing  establishments  where  war  materials 
were  being  made.  As  a  rule  the  Government  has  shown  a  dis- 
position to  be  quite  fair  in  regard  to  contracts,  and  while  ex- 
pressing a  desire  that  the  manufacturers  should  accept  cancella- 
tions, is  endeavoring  to  have  them  do  so  without  detriment  to 
the  industries,  or  any  loss  on  material  in  process  of  manufacture. 
The  production  of  such  articles  as  gas-masks,  however,  the 
need  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  nevermore  be  realized,  has 
been  abruptly  stopped,  and  in  them  rubber  tubing  and  elastic 
web  were  used,  so  the  cancellation  aflfects  factories  making 
those  parts.  The  clothing  makers  are  curtailing  production, 
and  possibly  have  ceased  cutting  new  fabrics,  though  finishing 
all  garments  which  were  in  progress.  The  tire  manufacturers 
are  allowed  an  increased  production  for  civilian  use.  The  foot- 
wear manufacturers  are  enabled  to  furnish  boots  for  their 
regular  trade,  an  accomplishment  not  possible  while  the  Govern- 
ment demanded  their  full  boot  output  for  the  soldiers. 

When  A.  M.  Paul  purchased  the  business  of  the  Davidson 
Rubber  Co.  several  years  ago,  the  catalog  of  its  products  made 
a  goodly  volume,  so  great  was  the  nuinber  and  variety  of  the 
goods  manufactured.  To-day  a  little  24-page  pamphlet,  small 
enough  to  go  in  an  ordinary-size  letter  envelope,  is  sufficient  to 
picture,  describe  and  price  the  lines  of  goods  now  produced. 
Concentration    and    specialization    take    the    place    of    unlimited 
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variety,  and  with  the  manufacture  of  a  small  number  of  items 
commanding  a  large  sale,  the  business  has  been  so  systematized 
that  the  income  has  shown  a  remarkably  large  increase,  though 
the  assortment  is  reduced  to  20  per  cent  of  the  previous  out- 
put. As  an  example  of  the  concentration  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  where  formerly  more  than  forty  varieties  of  water  bottles 
and  fountain  syringes  were  listed,  now  only  two  styles  of  each 
are  made,  only  two  styles  of  bulb  syringes,  and  two  kinds  of 
nipples,  of  one  color  only.  The  same  simplification  applies  to 
tobacco  pouches,  ice  caps,  etc.,  and  the  house  has  discontinued 
special  markings  and  individual  labels  for  jobbing  or  retail 
customers.  The  business  dates  back  to  1857,  and  the  present 
structure,  (or  part  of  it),  was  built  SO  years  ago,  yet  when  one 
goes  through  the  factory  he  finds  all  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  the  latest,  another  point  which  makes  for  efficiency, 
and  this,  having  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  output,  is 
an  added  cause  for  an  increase,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  of  over  SO  per  cent  in  the  annual  business  done  by  this 
company. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  C.  J.  Bailey,  the  proprietor  of  the 
longest  established  rubber  store  in  this  cit}%  died  last  April. 
The  business  has  recently  been  incorporated  as  the  C.  J.  Bailey 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $S0,000.  The  officers  are  H.  E.  Bailey, 
president;  Leah  Bailey,  clerk,  and  M. 
S.  Lawrence,  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  The  two  first  are  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Bailey's  business  for  more  ihan  two 
score  years,  having  started  with  him 
in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Lynn,  oc- 
cupying an  important  position  when  Mr. 
Bailey  established  the  lace  business  in 
Boston,  and  was  for  two  years  a  lace 
buyer.  When  Mr.  Bailey's  rubber 
brushes  and  tires  gained  prominence, 
Mr.  Lawrence  opened  a  branch  house 
in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  later,  for  two  years  managed  the 
London,  England,  and  Paris,  France,  houses  of  the  concern, 
with  residence  in  the  former  city.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
Mr.  Bailey's  right-hand  man  in  the  Boston  store,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  heirs  to  place  him  in  charge  of  the  business  is  a 
wise  and  proper  one.  , 

*       *       * 

The  Clark  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  reports  a  constantly 
increasing  business  in  its  specialty  of  rubber  heels,  and  while, 
in  the  last  few  months  it  has  been  difficult  to  fill  all  the  orders 
coming  in,  the  prospect  is  for  a  better  source  of  labor  supply, 
which  will  enable  the  company  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of 
the  trade. 

The  "Hood  .\rrow"  is  a  neat,  newsy  publication  issued  semi- 
monthly by  the  service  department  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  and  sold  to  the  employes  at  one  cent  per  copy. 
The  November  ISth  issue  contains  a  list  of  all  the  employes 
of  that  company  who  have  entered  the  Army  or  Navy,  with 
each  individual's  latest  address,  thus  giving  their  fellow  workers 
the  opportunity  to  send  Christmas  greetings.  It  is  a  long  list. 
nearly  nine  pages,  though  the  last  page  gives  only  the  names 
and  departments  of  those  who  had  not  sent  their  addresses. 
An  interesting  war-time  item,  headed  "How  War  Changes 
Destinies,"  reads  as  follows : 

A  stranger  in  the  person  of  Arved  Alex  secured  employment 
here  several  months  ago.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Tube  Room, 
Tire  Bldg.  Arved  was  a  bright  blond  man  of  28,  educated 
for  10  years  in  the  best  colleges  in  Europe.  He  spoke  five 
languages  and  had  a  large  account  in  a  Somerville  bank.  Re- 
cently   Arved    caught    the    "flu,"    pneumonia    developed    and    he 
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died.  His  uncle  came  here  to  see  Mr.  Dwyer  and  explained 
why  the  young  man  was  working  here.  "Arved,"  he  said,  "was 
superintendent  of  a  rubber  concern  as  large  if  not  larger  than 
the  Hood;  but  when  Germany  tried  to  induct  him  into  Service 
he  fled  the  country  by  way  of  Siberia,  whence  he  came  to 
America." 


The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  has  been  making  over  4,000 
pairs  of  hip  rubber  boots  a  day  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  because  of  this  has  been  unable  to  fill  civilian  orders 
for  its  regular  trade.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  the  same  position 
as  all  other  rubber  footwear  manufacturers.  On  account  of 
the  armistice  and  its  expected  culmination  in  restoring  peace  in 
Europe,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  present  boot  orders  will 
be  cancelled,  and  thus  the  boot  makers  will  be  available  for 
filling  the  civilian  demand. 

The  L.  J.  Mutty  Co.  has  increased  its  trade  in  automobile 
top  fabrics  and  upholstery  fabric  remarkably  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  furnishing  large  amounts  of  its  top  fabric  to  the 
Government  to  equip  its  tractors.  The  foreign  business  of  the 
concern  has  increased  1,000  per  cent  since  the  war  started,  and 
extends  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  South  America,  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia  and  Australia.  This  in  part  is  caused  by  the 
government  regulations  that  only  one  in  four  automobiles  ev- 
ported  may  be  furnished  with  a  top.  This  resulted  in  a  big 
demand  abroad  for  top  fabrics,  which  demand  this  house  has 
specially  catered  to,  with  the  result  that  the  "Dridek"  trade- 
mark of  the  company's  goods  is  becoming  well-known  in  foreign 
countries. 

*      *      * 

Fred  T.  Ryder,  of  the  Rinex  Sole  Division  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  covering  some  of  his  territory  by 
automobile.  Last  month  he  had  some  strenuous  experiences 
with  muddy  roads.  Once  he  was  stalled  for  several  hours  on 
a  short  stretch  of  unpaved  highway  on  the  State  road  between 
Brunswick  and  Gardiner,  Maine.  Yet  even  at  that,  he  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  mud  about  which  his  son  writes  in 
describing  his  experiences  in  the  26th  Division  "over  there." 


The  new  mill  about  to  be  erected  by  Everlastik,  Inc.,  in 
Chelsea,  was  intended  primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  non- 
elastic  webbing  for  war  purposes.  However,  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  it  is  believed  that  the  demand  for  the  goods 
of  this  enterprising  concern  will  be  so  increased  that  the  new 
mill  will  be  fully  occupied  on  its  completion. 

The  newly  organized  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Boston,  which 
will  open  for  business  early  this  month,  has  a  strong  directorate 
including  several  prominent  business  men.  The  rubber  business 
is  represented  by  Captain  Francis  H.  .^ppleton,  of  F.  H.  .\ppIeton 
&  Son,  Inc..  and  Abraham  Svdeman,  of  the  PIvmouth  Rubber  Co. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
A  LL  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  Rhode  Island 
•**■  were  closed  on  "Liberty  Day."  Monday,  Novemlier  11,  in 
celebration  of  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  As  soon  as  the  whistles  and  bells  sounded 
the  prearranged  code  about  3  o'clock  in  thfe  morning,  houses 
were  ablaze  with  lights,  thousands  of  persons  swarmed  to  the 
streets,   parading,   cheering,    singing   and   w-aving  flags. 

At  Bristol  the  operatives  from  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  and  the  Narragansett  Rubber  Co.  made  a  solid  phalanx 
of  more  than  3,S0O  in  the  parade  and  in  Woonsocket  the 
employes   of   the   Alice    Mill   joined   in   the   demonstration.     In 
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Providence  thousands  of  men,  women  and  girls  from  the 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Bourn  Rubber  Co., 
Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  Mechanical  Fabric  Co.  and  the 
Valley  street  plant  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  paraders. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
there  was  a  general  cessation  of  overtime  activities  in  the 
rubber  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  State,  and  while 
the  management  of  the  various  plants  refused  to  discuss  the 
situation,  it  was  generally  understood  that  a  halt  had  been 
called  on  all  government  goods  and  contracts,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. It  was  stated,  however,  that,  irrespective  of  future 
employment  on  these  contracts,  the  regular  lines  were  so  far 
behind  normal  conditions  of  the  market  that  there  was  sufficient 
work  on  hand  or  in  sight  to  keep  the  mills  running  to  capacity 
for  many  months  to  come. 

At  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks 
was  discontinued  November  13,  but  of  the  4S  men  and  women 
that  were  employed  on  this  work,  less  than  half  a  dozen  were 
laid  off.  All  of  the  women  were  given  work  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  plant.  When  the  manufacture  of  the  masks  was 
started,  very  few  new  employes  were  taken  on,  most  of  those 
assigned  to  this  work  being  withdrawn  from  other  departments. 
The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  was  also  engaged  in  making  gas-masks. 

Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  is 
a  member  and  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Limit  Men,  an 
association  composed  of  firms  and  individuals  of  this  State 
who  have  purchased  $1,000  worth  (maturity  value)  of  War 
Savings  Stamps,  and  he  is  making  a  special  effort  to  secure 
the  enrollment  of  at  least  2,000  members  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Already  there  is  a  total  membership  of  more  than 
1,400.  Among  the  members  are  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  Me- 
chanical Fabric  Co.,  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  all  of  this  city;  National  India  Rubber  Co.  and  Narra- 
gansett  Rubber  Co.,  of  Bristol,  and  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co., 
of  Woonsocket. 

*      *      * 

To  the  United  War  Work  Fund  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. 
contributed  $10,000,  credit  for  $6,000  of  which  was  given  to 
the  Alice  Mill,  at  Woonsocket,  while  the  other  $4,000  goes  to 
Massachusetts,  where  the  other  plants  of  the  concern  are 
located.  The  Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  donated  $2,000  to  the 
fund,  of  which  $1,500  was  credited  to  Massachusetts  and  $500 
to  this  State. 

The  developments  that  have  followed  the  taking  over  of  the 
site  of  the  old  AIco  Co.'s  plant  on  Valley  street  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  combining  with  the  adjoining  plant  of  the 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  have  been  rapid  and  extensive.  The  com- 
bined properties  now  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Revere 
Co.  have  a  total  area  of  909,687  square  feet,  of  which  444,854 
square  feet  are  included  in  the  newly  acquired  AIco  site.  .Ad- 
ditional machinery  and  facilities  are  being  introduced.  In  the 
old  AIco  plant,  foundations  for  forty  new  vulcanizers  of  large 
size  are  being  laid  and  a  number  of  large-size  mixing  machines 
installed.  A  large  oil  tank  will  be  erected  at  the  old  Revere 
plant,  as  fuel  oil  will  be  used  more  extensively  in  the  operations 
of   these   factories. 


Among  the  extensive  improvements  and  alterations  that  have 
recently  been  under  way  at  the  plant  of  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co., 
Warren  street.  Providence,  was  the  changing  of  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  boiler  house  preparatory  to  enlarging  the 
boiler  equipment.  Plans  have  just  been  completed  for  a  storage 
building  to  be  erected  on  Warren  street.  It  is  to  be  of  brick, 
of  mill  construction,  one  story  high,  60  by  90  feet,  with  con- 
crete flooring  and  gravel   roof. 

At  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Bristol  altera- 
tions, extensions  and  improvements  continue.  During  the  past 
month  extra  heavy  foundations  have  been  put  in  at  the  large 
new  storage  building  which  was  erected  about  a  year  ago. 

John  H.  Mott,  for  34  years  foreman  of  the  packing  depart- 
ment of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  died  on  No- 
vember 17,  in  his  69th  year.  He  was  born  in  Bristol  and 
made  the  first  rubber  shoes  at  the  Byfield  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol, 
now  the  Narragansett  Rubber  Co.,  when  that  plant  com- 
menced operations. 

John  Anderson,  foreman  of  the  shipping  department  of  the 
insulated  wire  division  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co., 
Bristol,  died  on  October  28,  of  double  pneumonia.  He  was 
32  years  of  age  and  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  National  company  for  a  number  of  years. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'HE  rubber  industries  of  Trenton,  through  both  employes-  and 
*■  company  officials,  contributed  liberally  to  the  United  War 
Work  Fund.  All  the  Trenton  plants  were  placed  on  the  100  per 
cent  list.  The  Acme,  Hamilton,  Home,  United  &  Globe,  Ther- 
moid.  Whitehead  Brothers,  Joseph  Stokes,  Ajax,  Empire,  Delion, 
Essex  and  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  companies  each  contributed 
$1,000.  George  R.  Cook,  president  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  gave  $1,500;  Charles  E.  Stokes,  vice-president  of 
the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  $500;  Louis  P.  Destribats,  manager  of 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  $200;  while  General  C.  Edward  Mur- 
ray, former  head  of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  gave  $800. 
Charles  E.  Stokes,  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  was  chairman  of 
the  industrial  section  of  the  last  war  drive.  Speakers  visited  all 
the  rubber  concerns  and  concerts  were  given  at  each  plant  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  drive. 


All  the  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  were  well  represented 
in  the  peace  celebration  parade  and  the  majority  of  them  had 
floats  in  the  line  of  march.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  had  the 
largest  turnout  and  the  girl  employes  marched  in  blue  bloomers 
and  blue  waists.  The  United  &  Globe  Cos.  blew  their  big  fac- 
tory whistle  from  3:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Trenton  rubber  concerns  are  now  well  supplied  with  coal 
for  the  coming  winter.  John  S.  Broughton,  the  Mercer  County 
fuel  administrator,  recently  secured  permission  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  rubber  concerns  not  only  to  secure  a  good 
supply  for  the  winter  months  but  also  to  store  coal  for  future  use. 


The  Ninigret  Mills  Co.  is  the  style  of  a  new  corporation 
chartered  last  month  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are  Frederick  E. 
Fowler,  Charles  Perry  and  Charles  S.  Fowler,  all  of  Westerly. 
The  new  concern  will  manufacture  fabric  for  auto  tires  and 
will  conduct  business  at  the  Arnold  Mill,  in  Canal  street, 
Westerly. 


The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  nearly  completed  a 
two-story  steel  and  brick  semi-fireproof  building  which  is  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  increased  business  in  several  departments 
and  provide  increased  storage  space.  The  new  structure  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  building  erected  several  years  ago  and  will  give 
the  company,  when  completed,  a  two-story  factory  approximately 
280  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  wide. 
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The  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &^Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  was 
recently  one  of  several  wire  companies  awarded  a  contract  by 
the  Government  for  Signal  Corps  wire  for  use  overseas. 

Here  are  pictured  two  popular  rubber  men  of  Trenton  who 
are  so  well-known  in  the  trade  that  to  name  them  would  seem 
almost  unnecessary. 
They  were  evidently  en- 
joying a  holiday  at  some 
popular  resort,  judging 
by  their  happy  expres- 
sion, particularly  that  of 
the  British  officer,  who 
is  doubtless  thinking  of 
the  enthusiasm  his  ad- 
dress created  at  a  recent 
war-work    meeting. 


George  T.  Oakley,  son 
of  Clifford  H.  Oakley, 
president  of  the  Esse.x 
Rubber  Co.,  attached  to 
the  United  States  naval 
aviation  detachment  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  re- 
cently had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  when, 
in  company  with  fellow 
aviators,  he  was  forced 
to  make  a  landing  at  sea. 
He  was  rescued  by  an 
outgoing  vessel  and 
taken  to  a  Cuban  port, 
time. 


1 

1 

i 

1 

E.  B.  FULPER  .-^ND  C.\PT.\IN  BUCKLETON 

Young   Oakley   has   been  in     the    aviation    servicefor 


The  Truck  Tire  Sales  &  Service  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  $50,000  capital  and  has  opened  headquarters  at  42  Barnes 
street,  Trenton.  John  M.  Goodridge,  Edith  Goodridge  and 
Thomas  N.  Balderston  are  the  incorporators.  Mr.  Balderston 
has  made  a  study  of  the  manufacture  of  solid  tires  and  has 
been  at  the  Philadelphia  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Tire' 
Co.  for  some  time  familiarizing  himself  with  the  details  of  the 
business.  The  company  is  now  instaling  a  new  ten-ton  hydraulic 
press,  and  will  handle  only  United  States  solid  and  truck  tires. 

The  Semple  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  the  large  three-story  factory  building  of  the  Japanese  Silk 
Garment  Co.,  situated  on  Lamberton  street.  The  building  will 
be  used  by  the  Semple  company  in  connection  with  its  factory 
on  Murray  street  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tubes.  The 
company  has  outgrown  the  Murray  street  plant. 

Charles  H.  Cook,  treasurer  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  sustained  lacerations  and  contusions  of  the  head 
when  an  automobile  in  which  he  was  riding  recently  crashed 
into  a  pole  near  his  home  on  West  State  street.  The  machine 
was  driven  by  his  daughter. 


Milton  Cohn,  private  secretary  to  John  S.  Broughton,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos., 
and  now  connected  with  a 
base  hospital  supply  in 
France,  was  surprised, 
while  driving  an  ambu- 
lance across  a  battlefield, 
to  pick  up  a  piece  of  fir: 
hose  made  by  the  (.1 
company.  On  the  b 
were  the  words,  "Unitea 
&  Globe  Fire  Hose,  manii- 
factured  by  the  United  & 
Globe  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Companies,  Trenton, 
N.J."  The  United  &  Globe 
ship  their  products  to 
many  foreign  countries. 
Cohn  is  23  years  old  and 
formerly  lived  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  Several 
years  ago  he  was  given  a 
position  in  the  United  & 
Globe's  New  York  office. 
Because  of  his  efficient 
work  he  was  transferred 
to  the  main  office  at  Trenton  and  made  private  secretary  to 
President   Broughton.     He   has   been    in    France   nearly   a   year. 

A  recent  fire  badly  damaged  the  drying  room  at  the  United  & 
Globe  plant.     The  blaze  started  from  an  overheated  pipe. 

The   Delion   Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  contemplates   the   erection   of 
additions  and  altera'irns  costing  $75,000. 


Unitki)  &   (li.oBE  Fire  Hose  Found 
ox    .V    French    Battlefield. 


RUBBER-SET  AND  RUBBER  CUSHION  BRUSHES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber-set  brushes  the  tufts  are  partly 
secured  by  the  application  of  unvulcanized  rubber  before  being 
placed  in  the  bands  or  ferrules,  and  owing  to  the  hardness  of 
rubber  after  vulcanization,  it  is  necessary  to  drill  holes  in  that 
portion  of  the  brush  in  the  band  or  ferrule  before  the  brush  can 
be  nailed.  The  process  in  making  rubber  cushion  brushes  is  to 
rout  and  undercut  the  blocks.  The  bristles  are  sifted  by  an  agi- 
tator through  the  holes  of  a  piece  of  rubber  somewhat  larger  than 
the  recess  of  a  block.  The  ends  of  the  bristles  protruding 
through  the  rubber  are  ironed  down,  and  liquid  rubber  is  placed 
over  the  ironed  ends  and  vulcanized.  The  rubber  containing  the 
tufts  is  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  brush,  in  the  end  of  which 
a  hole  is  bored  to  allow  the  passage  of  air  under  the  rubber  to 
give  the  cushion  effect.  Hair  brushes  are  made  by  this  process 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 

P.rushes  have  always  been  specifically  provided  for  in  the- 
tariff  acts  at  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  varying  from  7^  per 
cent  in  the  acts  of  1789  and  1790  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorum  in 
most  of  the  acts  of  the  last  half  century.  The  rate  in  the  Act 
of  1913,  now  in  force,  is  35  per  cent.  The  provision  applies 
alike  to  toilet  and  paint  brushes.  ("The  Brush  Industry."" 
Tariff  Information  Series,  No.  8.  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.) 


REAPPRAISEMENTS. 

R.\ixco.\Ts. — The  foreign  market  value  of  raincoats,  imported 
from  the  Associated  British  Clothing  ^Manufacturers  of  Leeds, 
l.ngland,  is  advanced  in  a  reappraisement  decision  handed  down 
on  November  19  by  Judge  Howell,  of  the  Board  of  General 
.Appraisers.  The  raincoats  in  question,  exported  from  England 
on  July  1,  1913,  and  entered  at  this  port  on  August  1,  1918, 
were  valued  by  the  importers  on  the  invoice  of  41j.  each.  The 
official  decision  of  the  general  appraiser,  fixing  the  value  at  43s. 
each,  reads  as  follows  : 

Double  breasted  raincoats  cotton,  C.  1023,  entered  at  41^-.;  re- 
appraised at  43.r.  each. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  TO  BE  PLENTIFUL  SOON. 
Relief  from  the  acute  shortage  of  rubber  boots  for  civilian  usfr 
in  this  country  is  forecast  by  the  action  of  the  Government  ia 
asking  that  all  manufacturers  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  con- 
sider the  cancellation  of  present  contracts  for  rubber  boots  which 
expire  December  31. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


AT  the  time  of  writing,  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
which  is  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  as  to  what 
steps  if  any  are  advisable  with  regard  to  the  government 
control  of  rubber,  has  not  been  made  pubUc,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  represented 
on  it.  Meanwhile,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of,  ferment  in 
plantation  companies,  prices  are  keeping  up  well,  as  there  is 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  dispose  of  shares. 
In  the  trade  the  general  feeling  is  that  when  peace  comes  the 
price  of  rubber  and  also  of  shares  will  go  up  because  so  many 
countries  are  almost  denuded  of  rubber  goods.  At  the  same 
time  the  huge  war  demand  will  of  course  fall  off,  and  with  the 
further  increase  in  the  output  which  is  to  be  expected,  prices 
will  then  fall  again.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  trade 
will  not  be  able  to  absorb  all  the  rubber  produced  in  a.  few 
years.  A  lot  of  rubber  is  now  being  used  in  place  of  leather,  not 
because  people  prefer  rubber  soles  to  leather,  but  because  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  leather.  When  leather  comes  down 
to  more  natural  prices  the  rubber  sole  will  go,  to  a  large  extent, 
unless  the  makers  cut  their  present  large  profits.  At  the  recent 
exhibition  of  footwear  and  leather  substitutes  in  London,  Sir 
Edward  Fenton,  chief  inspector  of  boots  for  the  Army  Clothing 
Department,  said  that  during  July  and  August  200,000  pairs  of 
boots  had  been  made  in  this  country  with  leather  substitutes, 
though  such  substitutes  were  not  used  for  army  boots.  That 
there  is  nothing  like  leather  still  seems  to  sway  the  official 
mind.  The  trade  generally  remains  very  busy  and,  unlike  some 
others,  it  has  no  apprehension  at  all  as  to  its  immediate  future 
if  the  peace 'rumors  which  are  prevalent  as  I  write  come  to  an 
early  maturity,  such  is  the  congested  state  of  order  books  for 
civilian    requirements. 

Trade  has  continued  much  on  what  are  now  normal  lines, 
though  a  feature  has  been  the  demand  for  waterproofs,  owing 
to  the  incessant  rain  of  the  later  part  of  the  summer,  a  business 
in  which  advanced  prices  have  proved  no  deterrent.  In  civilian 
business  the  sales  to  men  always  exceed  those  to  women ;  now  it 
is  the  reverse  as  so  many  women  are  engaged  in  work 
of  one  sort  or  another,  and  moreover  they  have  more  money 
to  spend  on  themselves.  With  the  present  high  prices  of  textiles 
the  waterproof,  whether  rubber  or  merely  rain-proof,  is  likely 
to  remain  at  a  high  price  for  some  time. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  STATE   OF   CURE. 

In  a  recent  paper  entitled  "Comparative  Methods  for  Deter- 
mining the  State  of  Cure  of  Rubber,"  embodying  work  done  for 
the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  and  communicated  to  the 
"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry"  for  .August  31, 
1918,  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens  raises  an  important  point  with  regard 
to  the  testing  of  rubber  samples.  Specifications  usually  state  that 
the  rubber  goods  must  stand  certain  physical  as  well  as  chemical 
tests  in  order  to  show  the  state  of  vulcanization,  and  Stevens 
shows  that  whereas  the  chemical  test  for  combined  sulphur  is 
independent  of  the  age  of  the  sample,  the  physical  tests,  particu- 
larly the  load  supported  per  unit  of  cross-sectional  area  at  a 
given  elongation  and  vice  versa,  depend  upon  the  age  and  ex- 
ternal condition  of  the  rubber.  Comparable  results  are  obtain- 
able, therefore,  only  when  the  samples  arc  tested  at  a  fixed 
period  subsequent  to  vulcanization.  Further,  the  temperature  to 
which  the  samples  have  been  exposed  also  affect  the  results, 
as  Stevens  proved  by  testing  at  both  summer  and  winter  tem- 
peratures. In  the  specifications  with  which  I  am  familiar  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  above  causes  of  discrepancy  and  noth- 
ing definite  is  known  as  to  the  age  of  the  samples  being  tested. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  sample  to  be  submitted  a  day  or 
two  after  manufacture,  and  if  this  is  approved  of,  tlie  manu- 
facture of  the  bulk  quantity  is  then  proceeded  V/ith.  It  may 
lake  some  months  to  complete  the  order  so  that  a  sample 
taken  on  delivery  may  be  as  many  months  old  as  the  original 
sample  was  days.  Moreover,  summer  may  have  given  place  to 
winter,  or  vice  versa.  It  certainly  seems,  then,  that  Stevens' 
paper  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  those  responsible  for  physi- 
cal tests  made  in  connection  with  important  contracts.  As  has 
been  said,  the  chemical  tests  are  not  affected  in  the  same  way 
and  Stevens'  main  objection  to  these  seems  to  be  the  time 
they  occupy.  Many  will  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  I 
remember,  when  Weber's  book  was  first  published,  hearing 
a  Teutonic  rubber  chemist — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so — 
remark  that  life  was  too  short  for  Weber's  methods.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  Weber  mentioned  extracting  rubber  for  a  week 
as  Stevens  does  in  his  painstaking  and  methodical  work. 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPRESSION  OF  RUBBER  IMPORTS. 
On  October  11  the  trade  received  notice  that  a  committee  of 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  with  Sir  Clarendon  Hyde  as  chair- 
man, had  been  formed  to  regulate  the  import  and  supply  of 
raw  rubber  to  manufacturers.  The  notice  was  also  sent  to 
reclaimers,  as  all  scrap  and  waste  rubber  are  included  in 
the  regulations.  Under  the  various  salvage  schemes  the  au- 
thorities have  recognized  that  the  scrap  rubber  business  has 
become  quite  a  big  thing  and  that  the  reclaimer  is  now  con- 
sidered a  much  more  important  personage  than  in  days  of 
yore. 

JOURNALISTS    ON    THE    TRAMP. 

It  will  not  be  neivs  to  American  readers  tti  hear  that  a 
party  of  American  journalists  have  been  doing  Great 
Britain.  .  More,  I  believe,  are  to  come,  though  whether  the 
Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  will  be  among  them  I 
have  no  information.  British  journalists  have  also  been  on 
the  tramp,  and  a  special  article  contributed  by  one  of  them 
to  a  prominent  paper  in  the  North  of  England  contains  refer- 
ences to  Pirelli's  works  which  are  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. After  saying  that  Italy  has  not  drawn  much  upon  wom- 
en for  industrial  war  work,  tlie  writer  remarks  that  Pirelli's 
great  ruliber  works  have  always  had  many  women  but  even 
to-day  the  proportion  to  men  is  not  much  higher.  The  women 
work  nine  hours  on  an  average  and  get  from  7  to  9  lire 
($1.35  to  $1.74)  a  day.  In  only  one  room  were  women  seen 
in  men's  clothes,  and  this  had  always  been  the  case.  Further 
on  the  writer  says :  "At  Pirelli's  rubber  factories  we  beheld 
in  their  stately  chapel-like  laboratories  the  production  of  an 
electric  spark  at  a  tension  of  600,000  volts— a  high  act  of 
modern  scientific  ritual  that  cannot  be  performed  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  appears  that  they  can  actually  go 
up  to  800,000  volts." 

GUAYULE. 

The  illustrated  article  on  the  guayulc  industry  in  the  issue  of 
The  India  Rubber  World  for  July  1.  1918.  was  very  interesting. 
No  doubt  many  besides  myself  were  surprised  by  the  scientific 
developments  which  have  taken  place.  Those  who  introduced 
guayule  rubber  to  the  English  manufacturer  found  that  their 
path  was  not  all  roses,  as  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  existed.  I 
remember  the  extensive  exhibit  at  the  Second  London  Rubber 
Exhibition,  under  the  egis  of  H.  van  der  Linde.  This  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  because  of  the  rubber-manu- 
facturing machinery  installed.  The  sample  of  guayule  which  I 
took   away   with   me  seems   to  be   in  much   the   same  condition 
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to-day  as  at  first ;  it  is  certainly  not  oxidized  like  certain  other 
brands  of  extracted  rubbers  on  offer  at  that  date.  The  guayule 
sample  was  well-rubbed  with  sulphur  on  account  of  its  tacki- 
ness, the  resin  content  being  about  twelve  per  cent.  I  do  not 
know  whether  sulphur  is  going  to  be  generally  used,  but  it 
has  obvious  disadvantages.  Perhaps  the  tackiness  will  be  re- 
moved in  the  future  so  as  to  render  any  such  addition  un- 
necessary. 

I  asked  a  rubber  manufacturer  the  other  day  as  to  his  opinion 
of  guayule.  He  said  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  heard  the 
name,  but  when  it  was  introduced  to  the  English  trade  he  made 
numerous  trials  with  it.  The  results,  he  said,  were  carefully 
recorded  in  note-books  which  could  be  referred  to  if  occasion 
arose.  What  had  been  particularly  against  it  was  the  variation 
in  the  quality  lost  in  washing.  He  had  bought  it,  he  said,  at 
prices  varying  from  36  to  84  cents  per  pound  and  there  was  an 
impression  in  the  trade  that  the  sellers  were  getting  what  they 
could  in  an  endeavor  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to  arrive  at  its 
real,  relative  commercial  value. 

PERSONAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES. 
At  Dublin,  on  September  17,  Dr.  Dunlop,  the  inventor  of  the 
pneumatic  tire,  was  summoned  for  using  a  motor  car  contrary 
to  the  regulations.  The  doctor,  who  is  79  years  of  age,  pleaded 
necessity  and  was  fined  the  mitigated  penalty  of  $2.40,  the  magis- 
trate characterizing  him  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Muspratt,  owing  to  advancing  age,  has  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cable  Co.,  Limited, 
and  is  succeeded  in  that  position  by  James  Taylor.  Dr.  Muspratt 
will  still  retain  a  seat  on  the  board,  to  which  Alexander  Roger, 
of  London,  has  been  added.  Dr.  Muspratt  was  primarily  a  chem- 
ical manufacturer,  and  a  director  of  the  United  Alkali  Co.,  of 
which  concern  his  son,  Max  Muspratt,  is  now  chairman,  while 
James  Taylor  has  been  head  of  the  Helsby  Cable  Works  for  many 
years. 

R.  T.  Byrne,  who  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  En.g- 
land  &  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  in  September,  announces  that 
the  company  has  now  acquired  all  of  the  shares  of  the  Mitcham 
Rubber  Co.,  near  London,  and  that  in  order  to  finance  its  various 
extensions  it  has  decided  to  issue  the  balance  of  £50,000  prefer- 
ance  shares,  only  il8,500  having  so  far  been  issued. 

E.  Mather,  who  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of- Lidia  Rubber  Cable  and 
Asbestos  Workers,  has  resigned  this  position  on  appointment  as 
manager  of  Messrs.  Mandleberg's  new  proofing  works,  Man- 
chester. 

With  regard  to  my  recent  reference  to  the  changes  at  the  Rev- 
olite  Co.'s  works,  Manchester,  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Reed  has  now- 
given  up  the  management  which  he  assumed  temporarily,  the 
post  now  being  held  by  Mr.  Crozier,  managing  director. 

Lord  Colwyn,  chairman  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  is 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  peers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
formation  and  financial  arrangements  of  the  British  Cellulose 
and  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.  Severe  strictures  have  been 
made  in  responsible  quarters  about  this  large  new  concern,  which 
was  primarily  established  about  three  years  ago  for  the  manu- 
facture of  airplane  dope  from  cellulose  acetate,  a  body  which  has 
been  made  for  some  years  by  the  Dreyfus  process. 


MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NOTES. 
TRAVELERS'    TREATY    SOON    GOES    INTO    EFFECT. 

THE  treaty  designed  lo  protect  llie  rights  and  o.ordinale  the 
activities  of  commercial  travelers  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  has  been  ratified  by  a  sufiicient  number 
of  countries  to  go  into  effect.  Tliis  will  be  a  most  important 
step  forward  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  new  treaty  will  consolidate  all  the  many  annoying  pro- 
vincial and  local  taxes,  licenses,  and  charges  placed  on  commer- 
cial travelers  into  a  single,  uniform  Federal  tax.  This  will 
enable  the  trade  representative  to  go  anywhere  in  the  country 
to  which  he  is  sent  and  solicit  business  in  person  or  by  cor- 
respondence  for   the   period   of   one  year. 

The  samples  carried  by  the  traveler  are  privileged  to  entry 
at  the  ports  of  each  country  without  being  subject  to  duties 
where  they  have  no  commercial  value  and  may  be  exported 
within  a  period  of  six  months,  the  commercial  traveler  furnish- 
ing a  bond  for  strict  compliance  with  the  law. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT   FOR  SWITZERLAND. 

"La  Revue  de  Lausanne"  states  that  the  United  States  has 
offered  to  make  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs  to  Switzerland  in 
order  to  electrify  the  railways.  Switzerland  thus  would  become 
independent  of  German  coal. 


Under  the  title  "Berlin  Days,"  Neville  Taylor  Gherardi  writes 
interestingly  in  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post"  regarding  experi- 
ences in  both  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  time  her  husband 
was  naval  attache  at  Berlin.  Her  observations  in  an  Austrian 
hospital  disclose  one  of  the  many  uses  of  rubber  goods  in  con- 
nection with  the  war,  about  which  little  has  been  written.  The 
narrative  reads : 

Nowadays  in  Europe  one  talks  quite  naturally  about  the  little 
animals  that  walk  on  the  men  in  the  trenches.  I  saw  in  the 
hospital  in  Vienna  how  they  kept  them  out.  All  patients  are  re- 
ceived in  a  big  iron  building,  where  all  their  garments 
moved  and  the  patients  scrubbed  with 
wounded  are  put 


HOT-WATER  BOTTLES  FOR  MUFF  HAND-WARMERS  IN  CHINA. 
The  deluge  of  orders  from  China  for  rubber  hot-water  bottles 
has  at  last  been  explained.  All  China  is  not  suffering  from  in- 
digestion nor  an  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza,  but  it  seems  that 
instead  of  carrying  the  old-fashioned  charcoal  hand-warmers  in 
their  muffs,  the  Chinese  girls  are  using  rubber  hot-water  bottles 
and  this  custom  has  become  a  style  or  fad.  Hot-water  bottles 
are  the  more  popular  in  that  thus  used  in  a  muff  held  close  to 
the  person  they  impart  considerable  heat  to  the  body  while  warm- 
ing the  hands. 


ifectants,  the  badly 
stretched  rubber  instead  of  into  tubs  to  dis- 
infect them,  then  wrapped  in  sheets  and  taken  into  the  hospital. 
The  clothes  are  then  passed  through  a  high-temperature  room, 
which  kills  all  life  in  them,  after  which  they  are  repaired,  cleaned 
and  ready  for  the  man  again  when  he  is  well.  There  are  build- 
ings large  enough  to  disinfect  a  whole  train  at  one  time  after  it 
gets  back  from  the  Russian  front. 

That  was  before  the  present  shortage  of  rubber  within  the 
Central  Empires  became  acute.  Henceforth  this  humane  treat- 
ment will  in  many  instances  have  to  be  effected  by  less  con- 
venient means,  and  the  ever-increasing  shortage  of  rubber  sur- 
gical goods  can  but  result  in  a  considerably  increased  mortality 
in  enemy  hospitals. 

NIPPLES    FOR    FEEDING    BOTTLES. 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  The  lNni.\  Rubber 
World,  feeding  bottle  nipples  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in 
Germany.  Reworked  rubber  is  now  usually  employed  in  making 
them  and  a  firm  at  Munich  uses  a  rubber  substitute  called  Sterilin, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  free  from  smell  and  stickiness,  .•\pparent- 
ly  the  rubber  substitute  usually  produced  by  the  industrious  Ger- 
man chemist  is  not  quite  the  perfect  article  it  claims  to  be. 


TIRES  FROM  TOADSTOOLS. 
The  scarcity  of  cork  in  Germany  led  to  an  investigation  of 
possible  substitutes  that  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  the 
invention  by  Wohlfart  and  Sachovitz  of  a  process  by  which 
toadstools  are  converted  into  an  elastic  substance,  suitable  for 
making  stoppers  for  bottles,  rings  for  preserve  jars  and  in  mak- 
ing automobile  tires,  etc. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   IN    BRITISH    MALAYA. 

LEWTOX-BRAIX,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Feder- 
,  ated  Malay  States,  publishes  a  series  of  statistical  tables 
dealing  with  the  rubber  planting  industry  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  These  statistics  show  that  in  spite  of  the  crisis 
through  which  the  industry  is  passing  (in  common  with  most 
other  industries),  there  was  an  addition  of  93,950  acres  to  the 
planted  area  during  the  last  year,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
1,045,820  acres,  of  which  621,622  acres  are  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  These  figures  refer  only  to  estates  of  100  acres 
and  over.  The  statistics  for  the  various  portions  of  British 
Malaya  are  as   follows: 


Federated   Malay    Stat 
Straits   Setllementr    .  . 

Tohure 

Kelantan  and  Kedah. 
Trengganu     


145.139 

153,189 

153,691 

162,375 

98,436 

105,484 

2;645 

3.150 

Acres    951,870  1,045,820 

The  following  interesting  comparative  table  is  given  of  estates 
of  over  100  acres  in  extent : 


Number  of  estates. 
Acreage  in  possessic 
Planted  in  rubber.  . 
Proi     ■ 


1916. 

1,475 

1,857,157 

951,870 

543,556 


1917. 

1,634 

1,908,993 

,045,820 

632,929 

93,950 


Newly  olanted   

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  official  approximation  is  made 
of  the  planted  acreage  of  holdings  of  less  than  100  acres  each 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  This  is  given  at  271,862  acres, 
of  which  109,535  acres  are  producing. 

The  number  of  laborers  employed  on  the  larger  estates 
amounted  to  352,552,  of  whom  228,850  were  employed  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States.     The  labor  force  is  made  up  as  follows : 


Ma 


.200,451 
.  98,393 
.  29,822 
,    19,354 


One  of  the  tables  gives  the  rubber  crop  for  1917  as  82,319 
tons,  as  compared  with  67,677  tons  in  1916  and  1,580  tons  in 
1908. 


RUBBER    IN    THE    FRENCH    AFRICAN    COLONIES. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  production  of  rubber 
in  the  French  Colonies  of  Western  Africa  amounts  to  2,000 
tons,  while  French  Equatorial  Africa  produces  some  3,000  tons. 
There  are  considerable  stocks  now  available  at  all  shipping  points 
in  France's  African  Colonies. 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  RUBBER. 
The  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies  has  delegated  Dr.  G.  Van 
Pelt  a  government  official  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  to  work  for  a 
while  at  the  Colonial  Institute,  Marseilles,  France.  Dr,  Van 
Pelt's  labors  in  the  past  have  been  in  researches  at  the  rubber 
laboratory  at  Delft,  Holland,  and  as  technical  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  plantations  in  Sumatra.  The  Marseilles  Colonial 
Institute  proposes  to  study,  with  the  doctor's  help,  the  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  preparation  of  African  rubber 
for  the  market.  The  "Cashiers  Coloniax,"  of  October  18,  1918, 
issued  by  the  Marseilles  Colonial  Institute,  contains  a  report  by 
Dr.  Van  Pelt  on  the  subject,  and  a  report  by  E.  Baillaud,  general 
secretary  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  on  the  steps  being  taken  to 
provide  France  with  the  rubber  now  needed.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  bureau  created  in  French 
Guiana   to  prevent   frauds   in   the   rubber   exported   from   there. 


Reports  by  the  Planters'  Syndicate  of  Iiido-China  and  by  the 
Professional  Rubber  Syndicate,  which  is  assisting  the  French 
Ministry  of  .'\rmaments  in  the  organization  of  production,  are 
also  published  in  this  issue. 

BRAZILIAN  RUBBER  IN  FRANCE. 
The  close  harmony  in  which  French  rubber  manufacturers 
are  working  to  obtain  the  quantities  of  rubber  they  need  for 
their  factories  has  been  well  illustrated  by  their  method  of 
handling  a  recent  shipment  of  eight  hundred  tons  of  Para  which 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  had  shipped  to  France.  The  French  Pro- 
fessional Rubber  Syndicate,  a  voluntary  organization,  controlled 
the  distribution  of  this  rubber,  which  had  been  sold  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  the  French  Government.  For  the 
present,  all  sales  of  rubber  from  Brazil  for  consumption  in 
France  are  strictly  governmental  transactions,  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  system  will  continue  as  long  as  official  regulation  of 
payment  and  ocean  freight  rates  remain  in  force. 

AN  END  TO  RUBBER  FRAUDS  IN  FRENCH  GUINEA. 
Formerly,  rubber  brokers  at  Liverpool  and  Bordeaux  were 
continually  complaining  of  the  impurities  in  rubber  from  French 
Guinea,  such  as  leaves,  bark,  twigs,  earth,  sand  and  gravel.  One 
particular  lot  of  Landolphia  omaricnsis  rubber  was  shown  on 
analvsis,  to  contain: 


Per 


100.00 
If  this  analysis  had  applied  to  the  whole  annual  production 
of  the  colony  of  1,500  tons,  there  would  have  been  about  375 
tons  of  impurities.  Government  control  (before  shipment)  is 
now  so  strict  that  the  analysis  of  a  recently  exported  lot  gave 
the  following  results : 

Per   cent. 

Mineral    matter    0.90 

Humidity    and   substances   soluble    in   acetone 4.00 

Pure    rubber    95.10 

100.00' 

Shipments  now  average  less  than  five  per  cent  impurities. 

RUBBER-PLANTING  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Planters  .'Kssociation  of 
Southern  India,  at  Madras,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1918,  the 
chairman  described  conditions  in  the  rubber  industry  as  follows : 

Last  year  I  remarked  on  the  rapid  fall  in  rubber  price,  which 
I  thought  might  possibly  be  due  xo  increase  in  home  stocks,  but 
hoped  for  a  recovery  later  in  the  year.  Rubber  has  been  removed 
from  the  priority  list,  we  are  told,  owing  to  currency  difficulties. 
Freight  is  not  available  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
thus  cutting  South  Indian  rubber  out  of  the  home  market,  and 
with  America  further  restricting  license  for  import  into  United 
States  for  August  and  September,  prices  are  still  falling,  and  the 
latest  home  price  shows  about  2s.  per  pound,  practically  the  low- 
est on  record.  There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  large  quantities 
of  South  Indian  rubber  awaiting  shipment  at  West  Coast  ports. 
Rubber,  unlike  tea  and  cofifee,  has  no  local  market  to  fall  back  on, 
and  so  financial  aid  is  necessary  and  urgent.  It  is  due  to  British 
enterprise  and  capital  that  Great  Britain  holds  the  commanding 
position  she  does  as  regards  rubber  supplies,  an  indispensable  war 
requirement  to  her  and  her  allies.  Planters  fully  recognize  that 
the  best  must  be  made  of  sea  tonnage,  and  that  the  "best"  can 
mean  the  carrying  of  only  absolutely  necessary  war  resuire- 
ments   and   food  commodities.     I   think  those  rubber  companies 
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and  estates  that  are  in  need  of  urgent  financial  aid  have  every 
right  to  expect  and  claim  government  aid  and  help  in  the  same 
way  as  it  has  been  given  to  the  coffee  planters  by  means  of 
Taccavi  loans. —  (Report  of  the  American  Consul,  Madras,  India.) 

BRITISH    NORTH    BORNEO    RUBBER. 

Despite  war  conditions  the  rubber  trade  is  reported  to  have 
enjoyed  undiminished  prosperity  in  1917.  During  that  year  the 
exports  amounted  to  5,470,906  pounds,  valued  at  $5,439,123  Straits 
dollars  (Straits  dollar,  56.7  cents.  United  States  currency).  This 
is  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1916.  Tlie  growth 
of  the  rubber  industry  in  this  region  during  the  last  25  j'ears  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1892  the  total  exports  of  rub- 
ber amounted  to  $59,253,  and  consisted  entirely  of  wild  sorts. 

Available  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918,  however,  show 
a  decrease  over  those  for  the  same  period  of  1917 — 1,197,310 
pounds  against  1,370,321  pounds. 

VIEWS  ON  RUBBER  CROP  RESTRICTION. 
The  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  ship  rubber,  added  to  the 
limited  American  imports,  is  forcing  to  the  front  the  question  of 
restricting  crops.  It  appears  that,  before  the  American  action 
became  known  or  was  even  dreamed  of,  many  large  companies 
had  reduced  their  output  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Certain 
authorities  suggest  that  events  in  Malaya  should  be  carefully 
observed,  while  in  the  meantime  the  question  of  how  to  conduct 
eventual  restrictions  should  be  considered.  The  utmost  economy 
in  production  is  recommended.  If  conditions  become  worse,  it  is 
proposed  to  request  the  government  to  postpone  the  collection  of 
certain  taxes  from  such  companies  as  are  hard  hit. 

USE  OF   HYDROMETERS    ON   RUBBER   ESTATES. 

J.  C.  Hartiens,  chemical  engineer  of  the  ex]ierimental  station 
at  Malang,  Java,  publishes  in  Bulletin  No.  23,  "Mededeelingen 
van  het  Proefstation  Malang,"  an  extended  report  on  the  use  of 
the  latex  hydrometers  known  as  the  metrolac  and  the  lalexomeler 
for  determining  the  caoutchouc  contents  of  rubber  latex  on  plan- 
tations. The  author  summarized  the  results  of  his  investigations 
as  follows ; 

The  relation  between  specific- gravity  and  rubber  content  of 
latex  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  tapping  system  and  prob- 
ably by  many  other  factors.  Latices  showing  the  same  rubber 
content  may  vary  a  great  deal  in  composition  of  the  serum  and 
vice  versa.  Eaton's  table  showing  the  relation  between  specific 
gravity  and  rubber  content  of  the  latex  cannot  be  considered  re- 
liable for  general  use.  A  limited  number  of  latices  will  show 
the  relation  indicated  in  the  table,  but  no  practical  results  can 
be  expected  from  ihe  use  of  hydrometers.  This  assumption  was 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  the  author  who  remarks  in  con- 
clusion that  very  often  no  reading  with  the  instruments  is  obtain- 
able on  account  of  the  thick  or  viscous  nature  of  the  latex,  air 
bubbles,  etc.,  and  in  many  cases  only  dubious  reading  is  obtained, 
caused  by  minute  curdling  in  the  latex.  If  good  readings  are 
possible,  the  corresponding  rubber  content  very  often  shows  great 
differences  from  the  actual  content. 

The  error.'!  made  in  trial  coagulation  are  alway- 
those  made  in  using  the  instruments,  even  after  correction.  In 
consequence  the  author  does  not  recommend  the  use  of  such 
instruments  as  metrolacs  and  latexometers  and  states  that  trial 
coagulation  is  Mill  the  best  way  to  get  reliable  result^. 

RAILWAY  TO  DEVELOP  PAPUAN  INDUSTRIES. 
The  construction  of  a  light  railway,  18  miles  in  length,  to  con- 
nect Port  Moresby,  Papua,  with  the  Laloki  River,  to  serve  a 
copper  mining  enterprise  is  being  considered.  This  same  Ime, 
it  is  claimed,  will  also  be  useful  to  several  plantations,  includmg 
rubber  estates.  The  plan  had  already  been  decided  upon  be- 
fore the  war,  but  was  temporarily  abandoned  owing  to  the  sub- 
sequent situation  in  Europe. 


iller  than 


HOPEFUL    OUTLOOK    FOR    RUBBER    PRODUCERS. 

AV/HILH  admitting  that  the  v.-ar  has  been  a  serious  trial  to  rub- 
''''  ber  producers,  the  "Financial  Times"  emphasizes  that  it 
has  brought  out  certain  features  which  promise  prosperity  in 
the  near  future,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  that  proof  has  been 
afforded  that  synthetic  rubber  is  not  a  commercial  possibility. 

During  four  years  the  pick  of  German  chemists  have  been 
working  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  at  no  matter  what  cost.  All 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  produce  small  quantities  of  a 
substance  which,  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  natural  and 
reclaimed  rubber,  makes  an  unsatisfactory  substitute.  The  only 
real  success  achieved  in  this  direction,  in  fact,  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  process  of  reclaiming  and  remaking  waste 
rubber,  which  might  be  useful  in  preventing  rubber  from  soing 
too  high,  but  would  have  little  effect  so  long  as  the  natural 
product  was  available  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price. 

The  war  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  new  uses  for 
rubber  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  future.  Chief  among  these  is  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
composite  soles  for  boots,  resorted  to  at  first  owing  simply  to 
the  general  shortage  of  leather.  Tliese  soles  have  since  fully 
proved  their  value,  .and  are,  indeed,  now  claimed  to  be  the  best 
substitutes  for  leather  soles. 

There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  rubber  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  and  to  a 
Ic.-scr  extent  also  in  France  and  Italy.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  restock  Belgium,  Germany 
anil  Austria-Hungary,  which  are  practically  denuded  of  rubber, 
wliilc,  owing  to  the  fancy  prices  which  (jermany  has  for  a  long 
time  been  offering,  it  may  be  presuined  that  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  the  commodity  ip  all  the  neutral  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Central  Empires. 

Were  all  these  demands  to  be  met  at  once  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  not  enough  rubber  to  go  around,  as  stocks  are  by  no 
means  large  anywhere.  In  America  supplies  were  recently  cal- 
culated at  about  four  months'  normal  consumption  and  can 
hardly  have  been  increased,  while  in  this  country  they  are  believed 
to  be  smaller  still.  There  is  probably  soine  accumulation  in  the 
East,  where  companies  have  kept  their  output  at  the  factories 
rather  than  accept  the  very  poor  prices  recently  offered  .  .  . 
but  this  could  not  in  any  caSe  be  sufficiently  large  to  have  any 
great  efi'ect.  If  the  industry  were  left  to  itself,  therefore,  and 
buyers  had  to  compete  against  each  other,  we  might  easily  see 
rubber  for  a  time  forced  up  to  the  extravagant  level  it  touched 
in  1910,  or  even  beyond.  This  prospect  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  already  foreseen  by  the  British  Government  and  to  be 
the  real  reason  for  the  appointment  of  a  controller,  whose  first 
action  has  been  to  issue  a  warning  that  a  maximum  price  may 
have  to  be  fixed.  It  seems  a  little  hard  that  an  industry  which 
was  left  severely  alone  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  war  should  be  promptly  put  under  restraint  when  conditions 
take  a  turn  in  its  favor,  but  a  wild  scramble  for  all  the  available 
supplies,  with  Germany — whose  need  is  the  greatest — outbidding 
everyone  else,  would  raise  the  post-war  economic  problem  too 
promptly  and  acutely,  and  would  not  be  of  real  benefit  in  the 
long  run.  _  ■ 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1911,  but  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that 
the  expansion  in  the  world's  production  cuhninated.  Since  1915 
the  trend  of  the  latter  has  been  downward,  and  in  the  next  four 
years  the  rate  of  growth  will  be  smaller  year  by  year,  the 
shrinkage  being  measurable  by  the  drop  in  the  percentage  of  new 
acreage,  planted.  As  regards  other  sources  of  supply,  the  output 
from  Brazil  has  for  the  last  six  years  remained  fairly  constant 
at  about  38,000  tons  per  annum,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  increase  from  this  source,  while  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  a  further  diminution  unless  a  higher  level  of  prices  is 
established.  The  same  anplies  to  the  output  from  Africa  and 
other  sources  of  wild  rubber,  which  have  also  kept  fairly  steady 
during  the  last  five  years  at  between  12,000  and  13,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  plantation  industry  in  the  Middle  East  is  therefore 
likely  to  remain  the  sole  source  from  which  increased  supplies 
can  be  obtained,  and  must  tend  more  and  more  to  dominate  the 
crude  rubber  market  as  a  whole. 

The  prospects  for  the  industry  generally  appear,  therefore,  very 
hopeful  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  is  possible  that  the  increase  of  new  plantations  will  have 
overtaken  consumption,  but  in  any  such  future  crisis  it  will  be 
the  latecomers  who  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  conse- 
qutiit  fall  in  price,  while  hardly  any  limit  can  be  placed  on  the 
possible  extension  of  the  use  of  rubber. 
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Recent    Patents  Relating  to   Rubber. 


1,278,822. 

1,278,944. 

1.279,001. 

1,279,006. 
1,279,068. 


1,279,265. 
1,279,301. 


1,279,629. 

1,279,651. 

1,279,694. 
1,279,718. 
1,279,719. 

1,279,720. 

1,279,764. 


1,279,924. 
1,279,925. 
1,279,926. 


THE  UNITED   STATES. 
ISSITED  SEPTEMBER  10,   1918.' 

278,762.     Breast  pump  with  rubber  bulb. 
Hasbrouck    Heights,    assigno 
Rutherford— both  in  New  Jersey. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  17,   1918. 
Tire  rim.     J.  B.   Atkins,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rul 

ber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
Surgical    instrument    with    parts   of   both    hard    and   soft    rubbe 


J.  T.   Landis,  Nashv 


.280,363. 
,280,382. 
,280,421. 


C.   R.  Rawdon  and  J.  H.  Heit- 

Bath  spray.    W.  Rose,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Combined  airplane  and  balloon.    C.  J.  Yasensky,  Weyburn,  Sask., 

Resilient  heel  pad.     S.  SchulhofT,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Inner   tube    for   automobie   tires.      G.    C.    Berryman,   assignor   of 

45/100  to  C.  A.  Jones— both  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Substitute  for  leather  and  method  of  manufacture.     G.  H.  Bruce, 

New  Y'ork  City. 
Resilient  cushioned  wheel.     H.  B.  Coats,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 
Means  for  repairing  tire  casings.     E.   R.   Dull,  Chicago,   Illinois. 
Tire  mounting  for  vehicle  wheels.     D.  Moriarty,  New   Orleans. 

Louisiana. 
Wind-shield   cleaner.      F.    H.    Robertson.   Cleveland,    O. 
Pneumatic  mattress.     A.  J.  Smith,  New  York  City. 
ISSUED   SEPTEMBER  24,    1918. 

Fabric  and   rubber  belt.   VV.   W.    Spadone,   Brooklyn,  assignor  to 

The   Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York 

City — both  in  New  York. 
Demountable  tire-rim  holder.     W.  A.  Yarger.  Akron,  assignor  of 

one-half  to  H.  W.  Cowgill.  Canton— both  in  Ohio. 
Hot-water-bottle  stopper.     A.    S.   Campbell.   Medford.   Massachu- 
setts.     (Original  application  divided.) 
Cushion  tire.     L.  Hofmeister,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 
Rubber-coated  cord.     S.  G.  Lewis,  Greensburg.  Pennsylvania. 
Tennis   racket  with   rubber-coated  wire-wound   stringing.      S.    G. 

Lewis,  Greensburg,    Pennsylvania. 
Tennis    racket    with    stringing    of    rubber-coated    vegetable    fiber. 

S.  G.  Lewis,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Legging  of  elastic  webbing,  with  non-elastic  ends.     P.  J.  Savage. 

New  York  City. 
Fountain  pen.     C.  L.  Aragon,  Reno,  Nevada. 
Tire  casing.     A.  S.  Burdick,  assignor  to  Burdick  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.— both  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Rubber  glove  with  thicker  thumb  and  forefinger  and  ribs  across 

inner  side.     J.  D.  Garvey,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Golf-training  device.     C.  F.  Smith,  White  Plains,  New  York. 
Pneumatic  cue.     E.  B.  Smith.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Shaving-brush  massage  attachment.      J.    Smith,  Jr.,   Phillipsburg, 

New  Jersey. 
Inflated  ball.  R.  H.  Taylor,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Armored  tire.     H.  G.  Robbins.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  1,  1918. 

Demountable  tire-rim.  W.  N.  Booth,  assignor  to  Kelsey  Wheel 
Co..  Inc.— both  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Cork-lined  rubber  boot.  G.  D.  Breck,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assignee 
of  W.  J.  Merten.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Inner-grooved  rubber  hose  and  method  of  manufacture.  N.  D. 
Crawford,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  assignor  to  New  York  Belt, 
ing  and  Packing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Tire  rim.     F.  L.  Darling,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Garment  supporter.  I.  Dow.  assignor  of  one-half  to  E.  L.  .-Mien — 
both  of  Bnrlington.  Vermont. 

Imitation-leather  shoe  with  rubber  upper,  and  method  of  manu- 
facture. A.  G.  Emery.  New  York  City,  assignor  to  The  Good- 
year's  Metallic   Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn 

Cushion  wheel.     I.  Hayman,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Button  loop  for  garment   supporters.      C.   P.   Kuehn, 
A.  Stein  &  Co. — both  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rubber  paving  for  roads,  etc.     G.  .\nderson,  London,  England. 

Non-skid  tire  tread.     O.  Braunwarth,  New  York  City. 

Lined  waterproof  mitten.  H.  J.  Diem,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Sanford  Narrow  Fabric  Co.— both  of  New  York  City. 

ISSUED    OCEOBER    8,    1918. 

Paper-cup  holder  with  elastic  rim-engaging  device.  C.  Errett, 
New  York  City,  assignor  to  Public  Service  Cup  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn—both in  New  York. 

Pneumatic  tire.  D  F.  Morgan,  assignor  to  Hofmann-Morgan 
Rubber  Co.— both  of  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  India  Rubber  Would,  Novem- 
Chemical    Patents    will    be    found    on    pai 


,280,836.     Adj 
,280,957.     Rub 


-heel  with  rubber  cushi( 


S.  Qu 


Hav 


Rubber  com'  os--:ion  subst'ijte  for  shoe-soles  and  method  of  manu- 
facture. G.  H.  Bruce,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Garment  supporter.     B.  H.  White,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Fountain  pen  with  separate  attachable  filling  reservoir,  etc.  J.  L. 
Clarke,  Leamington  Spa,  England;  D.  E.  and  R.  A.. Clarke 
and  C.  S.  Raymond- Barker,  cxecjto  s  of  said  J.  L.  Clarke, 
deceased. 

Self-filling  fountain  pen.  F.  H.  Mooney,  Chic?"o,  I'linois, 
assignor     o    The    Conklin    Pen    Manufactuiing    Co.,    Toledo, 


Ohii 


,  Oakdale,  Louisiana, 
iition  ilv'.  sole.     J.   Solon 


THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 
PUBLISHED   JULY   31,    1918. 
Demountable  tire-rim.     C.  R.  Tizzard,  Humber  Bay,  On 
Resilient  tire.     The 

Runyan — both 
Resilient   wheel.     The   Runyan   Cushion   Wheel   Co.,   assignee  of 

A.   L.   Runyan— both  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  U.   S.  A. 
Resilient  tire.     R.   Blakoe,  London,  England. 
Electrical  cable.     H.  W.   Fisher,  Huguenot  Park,   Staten  Island, 

New  York.  U.   S.  A. 
Tire  valve.     H.  F.  Miller.  Rushville,  Nebraska,  U.  S.  A. 
Artificial     ear     drum.     E.     Baum,     Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania. 


U.  S.  A. 


L.  E. 


1,  San  Francisco,  Califo 
New  York  City,  U.  S. 


U.  S.  A. 


,18.474. 
118,500. 
118,507. 
118,523. 
118,554. 
118,571. 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 
PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  9,   1918. 

Rubber-covered    rollers.      F.    Reddaway    &    Co.,    and    J.    Muskett. 

Cheltenham  street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
Self-filling  fountain  pen.     F.   Riesenberg,   Schoolship  "Newport," 

care   of    Postmaster,    New    York    City,    U.    S.    A.      (Not   yet 

accepted.) 
Point  protectors  for  fountain  pens.   R.   Fallows,  Dungiven,  Lon- 
donderry. 
Rubber-studded  metal  tire  for  tractors,  etc.     Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 

14     Regent    street.    London,    and    C.    Macbeth,    Para    Mills, 

Aston,    Birmingham. 
Collapsible  gas-containers  for  motor  vehicles.     United  .Automobile 

Services  Limited,  Great  Eastern  Garage,  Lowestoft,  and  J.  C 

Jolly,  Cockton  Hill,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham. 
PUBLISHED   OCTOBER    16,    1918. 

tainers  for  motor  vehicles.     G.  P. 
,   Kilburn,    London. 
PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  23,  1918. 
Fountain  pen.     G.   Dalton,  21   Norman  Road,  Canterbury,  Kent. 
Improvements  in  kite  balloons.     .Aeronautical  Instrument  Co.,  and 

G.  Brewer,  33  CTliancery  Lane,  London. 
Improvements  in  kite  balloons.     Aeronautical  Instrument  Co.,  and 

G.    Brewer,   33   Cliancery  Lane,  London. 
Rubber  tension   cords   for  deadening  landing-shock   of  airplanes. 

A.    F.   Hawksley,   Fairhaven,    Lytham,   Lancashire. 
Syringe   bulb  formed   integrally   with   nozzle.     G.  W.  Jessup,  44 

Bromfield   street,    Boston,   Massachusetts,    U.   S.   A. 
Self-filling  fountain  pen.     H.   W.  Home,  27   Rose 


Edin- 

Rubber   ring  for  artificial  legs.     E.  Paoletti,   25   Corso  dei  Tin- 
tori,    Florence,    Italy. 
Rubber  buffers  for  joints  for  artificial  limbs.     E.   Smith,   124  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  West,  Dublin. 

PUBLISHED   OCTOBER  80,    1918. 
.     Tire  valve.     H.   P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood,  New 

Jersey,  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
;.     Stocking  suspenders.    A.  J.  D'Ostroph,  Key  West,  Monroe,  Flor- 
ida. U.  S.  A. 

THE  FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS  ISSUED  (WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION). 

shock  absorbers  for 


elastic  fabrics.     P.   L. 


487,592. 

(April  2.  1917.)      Imprc 
airplanes.    E.  Kopei 

487,599. 

(November  15.  1917.) 
supports  for  solid  ti 

487,696. 

(November  20.  1917.) 

487.709. 

(November  21,  1917.) 

orcd  pneumatic  tire.     J.  E.  Dysart. 
iinatic  tire  for  vehicle  wheels.    VV.  I 
McNaulI. 
(November  28,    1917.)      Improv 


Machinery   Pate 
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487,943.     (September   15,   1917.)     Method   of  making  heels  and  soles   for 
shoes.  Ch.  Planchamp. 

C.  Lynde 


WHAT    TEAM    WORK    AND     EMULATION    ACCOM- 
PLISH. 


83,024. 


107,893. 
108,505. 


111,844. 
112,103. 


23,677. 
23,681. 


TRADE    MARKS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,439.  The  word  Motobe.stos  above  a  conventional  bowl-shaped 
silhouette — brake  linings  and  friction  facings.  The  Asbestos 
and  Rubber  Works  of  America,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Stella  beneath  a  circle  within  which  is  a  star  having 
the  characters  P  and  &C  on  either  side  of  the  top  point  and 
the  letter  M  between  the  two  bottom  ones — rubber  goods  or 
goods  incorporating  rubber,  namely,  aprons  for  paper  mills 
and  sheets  for  mining  concentrators.  Pirelli  &  C,  Milan, 
Italy. 

Conventional  silhouette  bearing  the  nionoj>ram  \V.  T.  Co.— hot- 
water  bottles  and  bags,  douche  bags,  syringes,  invalid 
cushions,  and  ice  bags.     Whitall  Tatum  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Dibectorv— stylographic  and  fountain  pens,  etc. 
Hinks,  WVlls  &  Co.,   Birmingham,  England. 

The  word  Liberty  beside  a 
erty  holding  aloft  a  tire 
her  Co.,  Green  liay,  Wisconsin. 

Silhouette    of    Ajax    rolling    a    tire — pneumatic 

plaster-patches,  blowout  patches,  hook-on  boots,  reliners,  llo-it- 
ing  flaps,  rubber  and  fabric  valve-bases,  cementless  tube- 
patches,  and  oval  inner-tube  patches.  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Millbrook,  New  York. 

The  word  Apache — self-vulcanizing  tires.  M.  J.  Cagle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Silhouette  of  a  star— billiard  and  pocket-billiard  balls.  The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  word  Labruco — pure  cut  sheet  india  rubber,  india  rubber 
bottle  stoppers,  sheets,  and  mats.  The  Leyland  &  Birming- 
ham Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Leyland,  England. 

THE  DOMINION    OF  CANADA. 

The  word  Wovelasti 
Reid  Brother: 
fornia,  U.  S.  A. 

The  word  Kochuk — general.  Rubberset  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Representation  of  a  shield  bearing  the  word  Efficiency  and  the 
monogram  R.  B. — hot-water  bottles,  ice  bags,  inflatable  invalid 
cushions,  rubber  syringes,  etc.  Reid  Brothers,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

The  letters  I.  T.  S. — rubber  shoe  heels  and  rubber  goods  of  all 
kinds.  W.  Jeffries.  Beamsville,  and  H.  C.  Jeffries,  Toronto— 
both  in  Ontario. 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


N 


O.  52,430.  Tire.  Term  14  years.  Patented  September  17,  1918. 
L.  P.  Destribats.  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  assignor  to  Ajax 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Milbrook,  New  York. 
52,431.  Tire.  Term  14  years.  Patented  September  17,  1918.  L.  P. 
Destribats,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  assignor  to  Ajax  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc,  Milbrook,  Ne%v   \ork 


-both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
52,500.     Golf  ball.    Term  14  years.     Patented  September  24,  1918.     P.  A. 
Vaile,  New  York  City,  assignor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Provi- 
dence,   Rhode    Island 


ASBESTOS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

A  number  of  years  ago  reports  were  received  in  Manila  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  deposits  of  asbestos  in  the  province 
of  Ilocos  Norte,  and  in  1906  Dr.  W.  D.  Smith,  geologist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  made  a  technical  reconnaissance  and 
reported  that  evidence  was  plentiful  of  the  existence  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  asbestos  at  a  place  called  Dungon-Dungon. 

A  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Dungon-Dungon  Co.,  is 
now  being  formed,  which  will  continue  to  give  special  attention 
to  opening  up  the  asbestos  deposits  and  making  this  material 
available  for  market.  Its  property  is  located  near  Laoag,  Ilocos 
Norte,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  inland  from  the  sea  on  a 
stream  thai  is  na'vigable  for  small  craft. — ("Manila  Merchants' 
Atsociatior    ^evie  ».") 


L'AILV    rROtJOCTlOK 
Of   111.5    Victor/ 


WATCH  TwE-  Clock 


Production   Clock. 


AT  the  Elmira,  Ontario,  plant  of  the  Dominion  Rubber  Sys- 
tem, the  spirit  of  team  work  has  been   invoked   to  speed 
up    prddiK-tinii.     As    the   success   of   such   a   campaign    depends 
upon   definite   individual   knowl- 
I  _^^  ^,     edge  of  the  collective  results,  a 

great  clock  was  erected  show- 
ing the  daily  production  of  this 
factory  in  pairs  of  footwear. 
Watching  the  advancing  hand 
has  stimulated  such  enthusiasm 
that  in  a  little  more  than  three 
months  production  has  been  in- 
creased beyond  2,000  pairs  a  day, 
a   very   conunendable   record. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  has  found  a  very 
comprehensive  way  to  foster  en- 
thusiasm and  speed  up  produc- 
tion, with  results  that  are  most 
satisfactory   to   all   concerned. 

The  plan  is  both  individually 
and  collectively  stimulative  and 
hinges  upon  emulation,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  mainspring 
of  efficiency.  A  bonus  for  the  best  individual  records  and  com- 
petition between  de- 
partments have  re- 
sulted in  remarkably 
high  quality  and 
huge  quantity  of 
product.  A  series 
of  percentages  has 
been  arranged  and 
the  workmen  are 
penalized  a  certain 
number  of  points 
for  tardiness,  ab- 
sence, blemished  ar- 
ticles and  less  than 
the  average  stand- 
ard of  quantity.  At 
the  end  of  each 
month  prizes  are 
awarded  for  the  fol- 
lowing   records : 


per    cent $10.00 

per    cent 7.50 

per   cent. . . .     5.00 


Team  Work. 


In  addition  to  these  individual  rewards,  the  total  average  de- 
partment records  are  posted  regularly  each  month  on  special  bul-. 
letin  boards  to  stimulate  departmental  pride.  These  bulletins  are 
jealously  watched  and  a  keen,  friendly  rivalry  exists.  So  pro- 
ductive was  this  plan  in  the  expenditure  of  more  concentrated 
energy  that  even  the  change  of  schedule  from  a  nine  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  was  made  at  piece-work  rates  with  great  increase  of 
earnings  to  the  operatives  and  correspondingly  augmented  pro- 
duction. Thus  it  is  proved  again  that  work  that  means  certain, 
direct,   personal   benefit   is   entered   into   with   all   the   zest   of   a 

thrilling  game.  

GOODYEAR  INCREASES  COTTON  ACREAGE. 

Pleased  with  the  results  of  its  1918  campaign,  the  largest 
grower  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  America,  the  Goodyear  company, 
is  already  buying  more  land  to  put  into  this  high  priced  staple. 
This  concern  has  12,000  acres  of  the  silky  cotton  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  .\rizona,  and  next  year  will  plant  2,000  acres 
additional.  The  crop  this  year  is  above  normal,  it  is  declared, 
and  a  small  army  of  Mexicans  is  at  work  picking  it. 
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Review    of   the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 

Cntxriglit,  1918. 


NEW   YORK. 

THE  somnolence  of  the  market  has  ceased,  the  drowsy  feel- 
ing which  afflicted  buyers  and  sellers  until  November  11, 
has  vanished.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  permits 
the  importation  of  7,500  tons  over  and  above  the  25,000  tons  al- 
lowed for  the  present  period,  besides  which  many  expect  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  quantities  that  may  be  imported  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  some  even  hope  for  an  early  abolition  of  all  import  restric- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  may  be  well  remembered  that  next 
year,  lack  of  shipping  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  total  volume 
of  imports  than  any  probable  Government  restrictions.  Sellers 
are  now  asking  almost  as  high  prices  as  the  maximum  fixed  by 
the  Government,  and  buyers  who  would  not  buy  at  lower  figures 
a  few  weeks  ago  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  spite  of  the 
higher   quotations. 

"The  Dutch  East  Indies  Government  has  stopped  the  export 
of  rubber,  on  October  8,  1918,"  says  the  "Straits  Budget,"  from 
which  we  also  learn  that  a  new  department  of  the  Dutch  Foreign 
Office  has  been  established  to  unify  economic  and  foreign  policy 
and  especially  to  renew  economic  relations  with  the  belligerents. 

Plantations. — Allocated  rubber  was  quoted  on  November  12 
at  51  cents  for  Latex  and  49  cents  for  Ribs ;  April-June  ship- 
ments were  quoted  at  S3  cents  for  Latex  and  52  cents  for  Ribs. 
Free  rubber  prices  were,  on  November  26,  60  cents  for  Latex  and 
59  cents  for  Ribs. 

Paras. — Quotations,  with  the  upward  tendency  continuing 
strongly,  are:  Upriver  fine,  66  to  68  cents  (a  month  ago  56  to 
58  cents)  ;  LIpriver  coarse,  38  to  40  cents  (a  month  ago  30  to  32 
cents)  ;  Upper  caucho  ball,  38  to  40  cents  (a  month  ago  30  to  32 
cents)  ;  Cameta,  26  to  28  cents  (a  month  ago  21  to  22  cents). 

Centrals. — Fractional  changes  only,  untouched  by  the  upward 
swing. 


AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,    prime 

Benguela.  extra  No.  1.  28% . . 

Bengiiela,  No.  2.  32,^% 

Congo  prime,  black  upper. . . . 

Congo  prime,  red  upper 

Rio   Nunez  ball..... 

Rio  Nunei  sheets  and  strings. 

Conakry  niggers 

Massai  sheets  and  strings 

CENTEALS— 

Esmeralda  sausage   


Spot. 

Allocated. 

Free.      Gov' 

Dec.  1, 

Nov.  25, 

Nov.  25,  Nov. 

1917. 

1918. 

1918.       1918. 

(8 

25      @ 

28     @          2 

33      @ 

30     @ 

33     @         3 

26      @ 

29     @         2 

54     @ 

45     @ 

48     @         4 

42      @ 

45      @ 

48     @         4f 

Central   wet   sheet,   25   per  cent.  . 

Guayule,    20%    guarantee 25 

Guayule,   dry 27 


MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro   heads 

Ceara  scrap 

Manitoba  (basis  30%  loss 
ing  and  drying)    

Mangabeira  thin  sheet 

EAST  IKBIAN— 


PONTIANAK- 


GUTTA  PERCHA- 


•Rubber  -Ass. 


of  .America  nomenclatur 


NEW  YORK  SPOT  QUOTATIONS. 
Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  one  year  ago, 
and  allocation  and  free  rubber  prices  on  November  25.    Govern- 
ment option  prices,  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  are  given  in  the  last  column. 

PLANTATION   HEVEA— 


First  late 
•Hevea  f 
Amber  cr  . 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean 

Brown  crepe,  thin  clean 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky 

Brown  crepe,   rolled 

Smoked   sheet,    ribbed    standard"! 

quality    

•Hevea  ribbed  smoked  sheets...  J 
Smoked  sheet,  plain  standard"] 
•Hevea  plain  or  smooth  smoked  f 


Spot. 

Allocated. 

Free. 

Gov't. 

Vc.  I, 

Nov 

25. 

Nov.  25. 

>Iov.  25 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

1918. 

6;/.@ 

54 

@ 

61/2  @ 

63 

9     @ 

.52 

O 

57     @ 

60 

8     @ 

47 

m 

56     @ 

60 

46 

(a 

55     @ 

58 

6     @ 

45 

57 

8     (?» 

44 

m 

53     @ 

60 

9     @ 

42 

53     @ 

60 

38 

50 

5     @ 

34 

(8 

43     @ 

5     @ 

52 

@ 

60H@ 

62 

Unsmoked  sheet,  standard  quality  1 

•Hevea  unsmoked  sheets J 

Colombo    -crap    No.    1 

Colombo  scrap.   No.   2 


BRAZILIAN  PARAS- 


..          .                    c 

55 

1" 

@ 

58 
52 
34 

11 
47 
42 
22 
23 
31 

55 

1. 

64 

38 
52 
38 

27 
27 

m 

urrivfr^oaJse".:  ■.::;•.•.•: 

50 

V 

isiands'fine  ...::::;::: 

11 

% 

Islands   coarse    

25 

...    34 

Peruvian  fire  

Tapajos  fine   

:;::'.;:  51 

1 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 
Dullness  has  characterized  the  November  market  for  reclaimed 
rubber,  a  condition  that  has  ruled  since  the  armistice,  in  all  mar- 
kets for  rubber  supplies.  Buyers  have  apparently  decided  to  await 
the  Government's  final  policy  with  regard  to  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products.  The  release  of  an  additional  7,500  tons 
of  rubber  imports  and  the  removal  and  modification  of  restric- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  certain  rubber  products  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Government  will  soon  relieve  the  industry  of  all 
restriction.     Prices  have  not  changed  materially. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

November  25,  1918. 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Mechanical 

Red     

Shoe     

Tire,  auto   . 


.15H 

.uy. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation.  .Mbert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  3  William  street.  New  York,  advises  as 
follows: 

During  November  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  been  light,  due 
largely  to  the  recent  drive  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  and  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,  and  the  demand  for  paper  has  been  principally 
from  out-of-town  banks,  the  best  rubber  names  going  at  6  to  6V5  per  cent, 
and  those  not  so  well  known  6J(i  to  7  per  cent.  From  now  on  there  is  a 
prospect  of  improving  demand  and  somewhat  lower  rates,  as  the  money 
market  should  be  easier. 
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COMPARATIVE  HIGH   AND    LOW   RUBBER   PRICES. 


MONTHLY     IMPORTATIONS     OF     CRUDE     RUBBER 
INTO   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


.51®   .-46 


Plantations:  Allocated. 

First  latex   crepe  $0. 52  @  0.41 

Smoked  sheet 

ribbed    ... 

Paras: 
Upriver,    fine.  . 
Upriver,   coar.si 
Islands,   fine... 
Islands,  coarse, 


Free. 
$0.63     @0.60 


66@   M'A 
38@  .31 
57@   .44 
25@   .21^^ 
,26@  .21 


.63     @   .55       $0.80@0.71 


WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 


Pl.ANTA- 
1918.  TIONS. 

January  ....tons  15.201 

February   9.715 

March    14,999 

April 12.703 

May    13,783 

June    21,787 

jfulv 13,657 

.August   8,473 

September   '!,613 

October    7,299 


Mankjoda 

Totals  Totals 

(\>.- 

C.t.AY 

Matto 

r'.^RAf 

CANS. 

7KALS. 

Grosso 

1918. 

1917. 

710 

1--0 

33 

16,084 

12.788 

3,108 

68 

79 

!:o 

18 

13,108 

10,162 

1.699 

52 

122 

"■^7 

17,161 

18,624 

58 

37 

17 

13,425 

13,000 

2.019 

174 

189 

123 

16,288 

18,411 

2.146 

10 

12 

60 

10" 

24124 

I5;096 

2,260 

28 

88 

59 

•6,092 

13,416 

1,744 

61 

32 

111 

10,421 

17,290 

311 

124 

29 

74 

5,151 

13,664 

1,958 

150 

9 

93 

9,509 

8,970 

GUTHRIE  &  CO..  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [October  18.  1918] 
The  immediate  effect  ai  the  report  issued  by  the  Rubber  Commission 
a  sharo  rise  in  prices,  and  the  weekly  auction  opened  on  Wednesday  to  a 
•trong  market.  Fine  pale  crepe  sold  up  to  58!4  cents  and  ribbed  smoked 
•heet  up  to  57J/j  cents— 8  and  5  cents,  respectively,  above  last  week's  top 
prices.  These  higher  values  were  barely  maintained,  the  best  prices  paid 
in  the  concluding  stage  of  the  sale  to-day  being  57^5  cents  for  crepe  and 
53J<  cents  per  sheet.     Clean  brown  and  dark  ^repes  were  in  good  demand 


■ng 

sheet.     Clean  browi 
cents   above   last    week's 


'i/fd  iv  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.) 


EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER    FROM    MANAOS 
DURING  AUGUST,  1918. 


,260 
The   foUowii 


The  quantity   catalogued 


Sheet,    fine    ribbed   snicked 52c 

Sheet,   good   ribbed   smoked 39 

Sheet,    plain    unsmoked 39 

Crepe,    fine    pale 55 

Crepe,    good    pale 41 

Crepe,    fine    brown 34J4 

Crepe,   good   brown 30!^ 

Crepe,    dark    24 

Crepe,    bark    12 

Scrap,   loose    14  Vi 


IcUos  236,784 

Mcndes  &  Co 81,593 

redo,   Porto  &  Co 111,581 

;11  &  Co 63,802 


94,086 
24,570 
5,122 
6,564 


93,873  423,257 

44,934  28,963 

5.280  58,749 

49,178  30,060 


848,000 
180,060 
180,732 
149,604 


transit  Tquitos 7,692 

Tot.Ms     501,452 


166,033     204,787     581,649     1,453,921 


•Quoted 


PLANTATION   RUBBER  EXPORTS   FROM  JAVA. 


CRUDE     RUBBER 


England 


1917. 

_      _   _  kilos        42,000 

UnTted    States    921 ,000 

Canada    

Singapore    155,000 

A'uslralia  ".['.'.  ^'. '.'.'.'.'.  '.  '.  '.  '.       '  '6,666 
Other  countries 


Totals 


,124,000 
803.000 


Batavia    

Samarang    11.000 

Soerahaya    306.000 

Other   ports    4,000 


213,000 
83,000 

667,000 
22.000] 

303,000 

1,288,000 


969.000 
10.000 
309,000 


1917. 
1,658,000 
10,377,000  1 


,011,000 
■18,6661 


7,746,000 
144.000 

4,931.000 
243,000 


1918. 

1,659,000 

4,847,000 

5,874,000 

663,000 


813,000 


ARRIVALS     AT 
NEW    YORK. 

es  Indicate  Weight  in 
PARAS. 
Fine.      Medium.    Coarse. 
August  31.     By  the  Sergipe,  from  Manaos. 

General   Rubber  Co 448,000     448,000 

September  10.     By  the  Curveilo,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 

General   Rubber  Co 212,800      ... 

October  17.     By  the  Aug.  N.  Snow,  from  Para. 

General   Rubber   Co..    112,000      13,440       56,000      ... 

October  31.     By  the  Maud  Morey,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  C 
Poel    &    Kelly..., 


THE     PORT     OF 

Pounds.] 

^aucho.    Cameta.     Totals. 


212.800 
181,440 


13.064,000       13.856,000 


General    Rubber 

November  II. 

H.  A.  Astlett  & 


162,000      

299,000  45,000 
....  163,500  15,700 
Co..  112.000  112,000 
By  the  Nat.  L.  Gorton, 


Co. 


1,500 


49,000     40,000  251,000 

69.500     242,000     655,500 

89.600     134,000     403,200 

67,200     134,400  67,200  492,800 

from  Para. 

32.000   12,000  :.  48,500 


ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

GUAYULE. 

Pounds. 
October    29.      By   the   Almirante,    No.    16,    from 

Eagle  Pass,  Texas:  

Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co 9/, 000 

November    18.      By    rail    to    .\kron    from    Eagle 
Contmenlal-Mexican    Rul.bcr    Co 68,000 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 
PACIFIC   COAST   AS   REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Pounds. 
September  23.      By  the   Oranje.  from   San   Fran- 
General    Rubber  Co ... . 


General    Rubber    Co 

Fred.   Stern  &   Co.. 

November  7 


Mar. 


Far 


East: 
J.  T.   Johnstone  &  Co 


IIO.S 


October  23 
East: 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    C< 
October  23.     By  the 
East: 
T.   T.  Johnstone  &  Co 


Far 


38,500 


the  Matsura  Maru.   fr 

Tenpaisan  Maru,  from  Far 

4.600 

Suki   Maru,    from    Singa 


October   30 

Mever   &    Brown    119,400 

Poel    &    Kelly 145,000 

Fred.   Stern   &  Co 20,160 

November  1.     Bv  the  Rembrandt,  from 
Meyer   &    Brown 

November  2.     By  the   City   of  Key   W, 

Poel   &  ^Kelly  ' 44,800 

General   Rubber  Co 2,986,000 


the  Shinyo  Maru, 


X.  Johnston. 
N:1VEMHER  6. 
T.  Johnstoni 


!5,500 


&  Co 

By  the  Tii.'ondari,  irom  : 

&   Co 38,080 

By  the  Kaisha  Maru,  from  Singa- 


November  8. 
Poel    &    Kelly. 


By  the  Ning   Chow. 

from  the  Far  East: 
By  the   Karimata. 

from  the  Far  East: 
By   the   Arabia   Maru, 

from  the  Far  East: 
By  the  Siwa  Maru, 

from  the  Far  East: 
By  the   Taika   Maru, 

from  the  Far  East: 
y  the  Ning  Chow,  frc 


56,000 
197,120 


CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 

PACIFIC   COAST   AS   STATED 

BY   SHIPS'  MANIFESTS. 


(f-gu-cd  180  pounds  net  to  the  case  o> 

TO  KITCHENER.  ONTARIO. 

October  25.     By  the  Arabia  Maru.   in 


NOVEN 

Kaufman 


8ER    14.      By    the    Kenkon 
Kobe,  via  Yokohama: 
Rubber    Co 


-.Arrived  at  Tacoma. 

TO  NEW  YORK. 
October  25.     By  the  Arabia  Maru,   from  Singa- 


Alden's  Successors,   Limited...       11,160 

Robinson  &  Co 46,800 

William   H.   Stiles 14,040  72.000 

October  29.     By  the  Suki  Maru,  from  Singapore, 


F.  H.  Henderson  &  Co. 


10,440 
108,180 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co 155,520 

Poel  &  Kelly 108,720 

Rubber  Trading  Co 151,920 

Ed.    Maurer  &  Co 239,400 

William  H.    Stiles 67,500        841,680 

'October  30.     By   the  Eastern  Light,   from   Ba- 
\'arious'^'  .^'.^  . .°  .!'. 363.780 


isshipped   by   the   Hosei   Maru 
IMBER  7.     By  the  Ning  Chow,  fn 


Deli, 


Yokohama: 

Alden's    Successors,    Limited...  28.080 

Robinson  &  Co 1.800 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co 3,600          33,480 

November  7.     By  the  Ning  Chow,  from  Penang, 
via  Yokohama: 

Mden's  Successors,   Limited...  5,400 

Fred.   Stern   &  Co 28,800          34,200 
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November    7.      By    the    Mng    Chow,    from    Port 
Dickson,  via  Yokohama: 

Fred   Stern   &  Co 32.400 

■■NovtMBER    7.      By    the    A'ing    Chow,    from    Port 
Swettenham,  via  Yokohama: 
Alden's   Successors.   Limited...       86,940 

Robinson    &    Co 24.120         111.060 

•>'ove:.iber  7.     Ey  the  Ning  Chnzi;   from   Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  &  Co 108,720 

Ed.   Maurer  &  Co 5.760 

Poel  &  Kelly 22,520         137,000 

'Arrived  at  Seattle. 

GTJTTA. 

November   7.     By  the  A'ing  Chow,   from   Yoko- 
United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co.  (Gutta  siak.)       75,600 

TO  SEATTLE.  WASH, 

October   25.      Bv   the   Arabia   Maru,    from   Bela- 
wan,  via  Yokohama: 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 66,060 

October  25.     By  the  Arabia  Maru,  from  Penang, 
via    \'okohama: 
Alden's   Successors,   Limited...     225.000 

Poel  &  Kellv    4.680 

Fred.    Stern   &  Co 1,980        231,660 

October  25.     By  the  Arabia  Maru,  from   Singa- 
pore, via  Y'okohama; 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited 207,540 

Fred,    Stern   &  Co ,  .■ 25,200 

W.   R.  Grace's  Co 5,220 

Alden's  Successors.   Limited. .  .         8,830 
The    Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber 

Co 51,300 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 106,560        404.640 

October    29.      By   the   Suki  Maru,   from    Singa- 
pore, via  Manila: 
Alden's  Successors,  Limited...      42,480 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co 53,280 

L.   Littlcjohn  &   Co 170,100 

Fred.    Stern  &  Co 23,080 

T.   T.  Johnstone  &  Co 256,860 

The   Goodyear  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co 38,880 

United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co.  .       50,580        635,260 

"October  30.     By  the  Eastern  Light,  from  Singa 
pore,  via  Kobe: 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 112,680 

^Transshipped    by    the    Hosci    Maru    from    Hong 

NovE-\ir.ER    7.      By    the    Niiig    Cho-w,    from    Deli, 
via   Yokohama: 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 86,400 

November  7.     By  the  Ning  Chozv,  from  Penang, 
via  Yokohama: 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 61,200 

November    7.      By    the    Ning   Chow,    from    Port 
Swettenham,  via  Yokohama: 


Pounds. 
.Mden's  Successors,  Limited. . .        5.240 

Robinson  &  Co 5 ,400 

The   Goodyear   Tire    &    Rubber 

Co 56,700  67.340 

November  7.     By  the  Ning  Chow,   from   Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 112,500 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co 160,200 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 812. '40 

Rubber   Importers  and  Dealers 

Co.,   Inc 35.100 

Alden-s  Successors,   Limited...     14U.940     1,261,080 

November     14.       By     the     Kenkon     Maru.     from 
Kobe,  via  Y'okohama: 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 50.400 

The   Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber 

Co 5,940  56,340 

TO  WATERTOWN,  M'ASS.     ' 
November  7.     By   the  Ning  Chow,  from  Singa- 
pore, via  Y^okohama: 
Hood  Rubber  Co 441 .080 

TO  VANCOUVER. 
October  25.      By  the  Arabia  Maru,   from   Singa- 
pore, via  Y'okohama: 
Gutta  PeTcha  and  Rubber,  Limited 37,980 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
PLANTATIONS. 
October  30.     By  the  Sliinyo  Maru,  from  Hong 

Rubber  Trading   Co 14.040 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 145,080        159,120 

November  1,     Bv  the  Rembrandt,  from  Batavia: 

Winter,  Son  &  Co: 49,320 

Meyer  &  Brown 50.760        100,080 

November    6.      By    the    Venezuela,    from    Hong 

Rubber   Trading   Co 17.460 

Robinson    &    Co 4.500 

.-Vlden's  Successors,  Limited.  ..         4,500  26,460 

November  6.     By  the  Biniang,  from  Batavia: 
Winter,  Son  &  Co 87,840 

November  15.     By  the  Kawi,  from  Batavia: 
Poel  &  Kelly .•  .  57,420 

■Footnote.— The  fisures  under  this  head  and  un- 
der Crude  Rubber  Arrivals  at  Pacific  Coast  as  Re- 
ported, have  been  obtained  from  different  sources; 
1  t-petitions  may,  therefore,   occur. 


CUSTOM    HOUSE  STATISTICS, 

Port  or  New  Orleans,  La.— October,  1918. 

Imports:    ,  Pounds.            Value. 

ndia  rubber    134,400          $18,819 

Guttapercha    367,360             66,125 

Totals    501.760          $84,944 

E.xpoKTS    None              None 


Port  of  District  of  Michiga 
Imports:  Pounds. 

India  rubber    336,194 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber 

Total     

Rubber    scrap    6.784 

India   rubber  boots — pairs...  6,252 

India  ruhb»r  shoes — fairs...  2.056 

.Automobile    tires    

Other    rubber    tires 

Belting,    hose,    etc 

Druggists'    rubber   sundries 

All     other     manufactures     of 
india   rubber    

Total    


LONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL    RUB- 
BER STATISTICS. 

The  import  ani!  export  figures  bv  countries 
usually  published  in  this  table  are  withheld  bv  the 
British   Government. 

IMPORTS. 

September,  1918. 

Unmanufactured—  Pounds.  £. 

Crude  rubber: 
At— 

London    2.747.900         304.063 

Liverpool    5.171.800         582.363 

Totals    7,919.700         886.426 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber: 
At— 
London    and    Liverpool 

EXPORTS. 

\\'aste  and  reclaimed  rubber: 

London    18,400  747 

Liverpool     224,400  9,816 

Totals    242,800  10,563 

REEXPORTS. 
Crude  rubber: 

London    1.895,500        206,778 

Liverpool    103,000  14,269 

Totals    1,998,500        221,047 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber: 

London  and  Liverpool....- 


.254,623 

■  'i.'iio 


$526,439       1.391 


6 

$47,'746 

"6;iR8 
4,896 

65 

20,897 

21 

■'ia38 

1.468 

10,334 

'1:1^5 

142.308 

Automobile. 

All  Other' 

of  Rubber 

Total 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

$72 

$17 

$187 

713 

723 

661.648 

$57,697 

1,031,684 

5.736,160 

129 

2,059 

2.000 

-       59 

38 

228 

11,635 

7.244 

182,982 

282,787 

795 

525 

125 

13.119 

14,254 

6,311 

6,274 

31,828 

15.032 

135,136 

49,100 

35.321 

105,209 

299 

299 

12,241 

26.975 

EXPORTS    OF    AMERICAN    RUBBER    GOODS,    FISCAL    YEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1918.      (BY    COUNTRIES.) 

lieltmg  Urugv'ists'  Tires.  .Ml  Other 

Hose  and  Boo;i.  Shoes.  Rubber      . .    M=,u,f,i,-i,ires 

EXPORTED  TO— 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. 

Denmark   ; 

France    

Gibraltar 

Greece    

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands... 

Italy    

Netherlands    

Norway    

Portng.-d    

Russia  in  Europe 

Switzerland    

United  Kingdom- 
England  

Scotland    

Totals,  Europe    

North  America: 

Bermuda    

British  Honduras   

Central  American   States- 
Costa  Rica   

Guatemala  

Honduras   

Nicaragua 

Panama    

Salvador  8,732  ....... 1.134  22.319  'l32  18.780  "5lio97 

Miquelon.   Langley.  e>c 9  2,610  7,835  L083  792  "'31  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'.'.'.'.'.  ""'235         ''""^SmI 

"    vfoundland  and  Labrador 21,212  53,409  141.364  105,565  ?3,368  959  11.397  1.065  20.564  279;929 


298.064        $158,865        $213,622     $1,460,518        $157,191     $2,599,413      $9,500,763 


11,553 

127,755 

8,732 

339,506 


$220 

774 

$876 

$832 

21,389 

20,620 

602 

3,469 

254,837 

166,601 

168,399 

206,490 

1,766,518 

48 

32 

1,614 

1,577 

2,492 

7,039 

6,389 

1,078 

19.602 

85 

■    }.6-^6 

8.402 

15,304 

13,989 

7,409 
1.134 

137,609 
22,319 

1.2S6 

22.567 

21,630 

66,157 

777.984 

141.364 

105,565 

?3,368 

959 

11.397 

92,707       1,474,'07S 


10,911 
38,010 
18,780 
178.613 


$6,141 

28,269 

1,502,525 
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EXPORTED  to- 
North  America: 
West  Indies- 
British: 

Hoieand 

Boots. 

SI 

ocs. 

Sundries. 
Value. 

1.558 
2,104 

99,749 
745 

8.842 
510 

752 

Ti 

es. 

Manuf?cm 

r 

^mobile 

19,391 
109,097 

61.684 
9,034 
36,474 
13.091 

$4,474,713 

$1,649,840 
20;513 
455,102 
725,876 
54,648 
46.305 

29,437 
1,918 

107:236 
224,694 
116,612 

$3,432,181 

■■■■547 

927 

416,411 
214,887 
52.466 
347,912 

■'6:412 
83,235 

■16:179 

$1,194,551 

^{)i?u'S." 

1,998 
12,116 
2.613 

116.859 

466 

7.795 

417 

of  Rubbe 

Value. 

2,853 
11,080 

''.Ml 

374,330 
1,722 
17,925 
2,124 
2.706 
3.261 

'  Pairs. 

9 

12 

i 

438 
2 

i 

147.710 

18 

■■■■599 

602 
15 

1 
3 

"i;333 

172 
24 

42 

50 

3 

1,069 

5 

6 

^Pairs. 
2,055 

IT. 

3,425 
60,955 

665 

463 

1,158 

2 

Value. 

\:in 

2,762 
3.236 

lit 

810 
2 

$381,355 

$9,626 

■24;i98 
3)938 

i^ 

'■'11 
""992 

6,856 
586 

$53,677 

'n;557 

62 
62 

3,167 
199 
343 
670 

2'.823 

32,135 
6 

Value. 
29.393 

:'.'.'.            7,020 

143,183 

64(12 

43,853 

rjAnieh         

1,817 

17  730 

S^;r^-.v;  ■•••:: :::::::::: 

3,663 

6;529 

24:913 

Totals.  North  America 
SovTH  America: 

....   $1,529,170 

$415,174 

$56 
■'2,635 

5 
7 

96 

418,946 

12,137 

■33',362 

4582 
3.808 
1,339 

5,334 
216 

"i'.MO 

9,734 

633 

$408,220 

$36,509 
37,967 

4,005 

1,058 

117 

7 

294 

6,730 

6,527 

6,383 

$136,611 

■$9;6n2 

63 

245 

17,714 
1,082 

5,914 

""854 
3,890 

■■■■385 

$306,435 

$239,321 
.kill 

mil 

338 

939 
542 

'  ■  2:989 
6,070 
1,072 

$2,191,953 
$172,952 

rdfsl 

124,466 

21,060 
7,956 

4,963 

32.1^? 
33,177 
28,020 

$586,097 

$46:f47 

"i:5S8 
636 

52,057 

6,790 

2,952 

37,653 

178 

4,395 

106,031 

1.763 

534 

$9,707,020 
$2,263,173 

30,999 

57,429 

Brazil  

Chile                   

....        276,328 
319.259 

1,261,066 

25  096 

2,400 

Guiana — 

42,664 

Dutch   

313 
604 

663 

Param^  V 

S.248 

245.619 

29  651 

307.59» 

162.054 

Totals,  South  America 

Asia: 
;^<jen                               

$969,669 

2,767 
6 

126 

""552 
6,614 

$13,712 
'""$32 

437 

i',885 
12:787 

72.785 

"i;733 
120 

4,482 
2?1 
297 

"■(,267 

37,978 

2 

$330,506 

■$2:760 

■■■■774 

20,389 
310 
551 

16,278 

■■i:676 

7,766 
125 
157 

$5,522,453 
$2,536 

$56  973 

'  62 

^I^^se-;::;:-::;:;;::: 

7 
3  862 

i:^ 

^%i^"- 

61  846 

572,021 

?n't=     ^«tfU.mVnt.;'  '  ' 

3;347 

226,615 

Other  British              ■■■■;.' 

7 

56,331 

480,981 

4,128 

Hongkong  

5,682 

23,127 
580.458 

Russia  in  Asia 

1,894 

Siam    

37 

17,292 

Totals,  Asia 

$542,879 

7,298 

$15,141 

50,128 

$41,024 

$39,161 

$50,186 

$254,724 

$2,137,666 

Oceania: 
British  Oceania — 

Australia    $260,924 

New  Zealand 50,864 

Other  British  38 

French  Oceania    716 

German  Oceania 123 

Philippine  Islands    150.092 

Totals.  Oceania   $462,757 


819 

$2,489 

75,461 

$46,747 

$48,794 

$819,755 

$71,501 

$197,118 

$1,447,328 

7,692 

22,378 

20,371 

13,474 

15,182 

105,805 

1,178,739 

2,362 

1,793 

21 

16,124 

866 

2,897 

3,306 

361 

10,801 

2,284 

2,085 

19,553 

1.371 

134 

1.110 

8,086 

575 

1,783 

255,496 

177,261 

12,858 

863.727 

155,055 

170,982 

1,531,758 

357,958        $244,073  $77,216     $2,662,422        $253,372        $477,966      $4,204,472 


British  Africa: 

West    

South    

East    

French  Africa 

Liberia    

Madagascar    

Morocco    

Portuguese  Africa    

Egypt  

Totals,  Africa   . . . 

Grand  totals,  1917-18. 
Grand  totals,  19;6-17. 
Grand  totals,  1915-16. 
Grand  totals,  1914-15. 
Grand  totals.  1913-14 
Grand  totals.    1912-13. 


1911-12 

Grand  totals. 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1908-09 

Grand  totals. 

1907-08 

1906-07 

Grand  totals. 

1905-06 

Grand   totals. 

1904-05 

1903-04 

1902-03 

Grand  totals, 

1901-02 

Grand  totals. 

1900-01 

separately  after  1912. 


$2,311 

41 

$48 

$2 

$33,470 

$3,714 

$1,083 

$40,628 
1,355,364 

502,497 

1,677 

$5,753 

46,248 

10 

12 
2 

45 
5 

'^^ 

208 
74 

2:607 

303 

247 
125 

550 
125 

42,001 

1 

2 

1,128 

45,637 

360 

360 

$547,482 

1,692 

$5,805 

46,289 

$34,134 
$913,128 

$9,415        $753,286 
$884,245'$13,977,671 

$32,933 
$1,130,623 

$84,663 
$6,194,816 

$1,467,718 

1,559,598 

$4,861,213 

1,244,170 

$32,540,092 

3,532,383 

600,455 

1,483,379 

3,356,484 

2,547,652 

8,265,509 

29,875,349 

2:986:953 

720,130 

1,619,260 

3.003,077 

7,290,345 

33,881,964 

3,525,486 

13,653,531 

2,372,887 

101,361 

279,206 

3,505,267 

563,372 

3,453,472 

11,008,493 

2,605,551 

109,528 

274,330 
Boots 

and  Shoes.' 

3,943,220 

611,458 

3,913.036 

12,511.548 

Pairs. 

$2,315,484 

2,545,076 

$1,502,890 

$2,657,809 

$546,833 

$4,144,273 

$11,167,289 

3,984,332 

10,947,248 

3,791,084 

5,115,331 

9,060,895 

1,498,445 

2,396,435 

3,823,956 

6,615,074 

1,347.775 

3,080,253 

6,705,105 

i:253:369 

2,310,420 

3,729,643 

6,214,910 

1,221,159 

2,693,690 

2,966,144 

5,692,385 

2,390,539 

2,572,375 

4,780,817 

2,310,420 

3,729,643 

6,214,910 

819,983 

2,307,401 

2,299,875 

4,176,351 

2,594,708 

'■2^5'^Jf 

1,781,941 

3,462,402 

565,726 

1,459,100 

1,727,527 

3,017,268 

res  were  not 

specifically 

reported  bef 

ore  1910-11. 

■'Druggists' 

rubber  sund 

ies  were  not 

specifically  reported  before  1917-18. 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
August. 


Unmanuf.\ctvred 
India  rubber : 
From— 

United  Kingdom 


Mexico     

Brazil    

Peru    

Other  South  America 
British  East  Indies.. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . . 
Other  countries 


101,881 

6,097,618 

704,438 

68,235 

52,691 

2,728,898 

1,174,208 

171,850 

24,351,736 

5,681,450 

42,131 


$39,242 

3,676,166 

457,242 

28,734 

24,310 

992,279 

522,256 

■  72,390 

14,696,228 

3,523,573 

25,178 


67,142 

14,444,522 

3,449,469 

707,288 


29,451 

6,492,061 

1.383,705 

399,494 


Totals     

Balata  free 

■Guayule   

Telutong    (Pontianak) 

Jelutong  (Pontianak) . dH*iab/e 
t^utta  percha free 


1,175,136  $24,057,598 
354,498  187,847 

600,051  210,845- 


21,466,582  $9,279,123 

73,684  44,395 

58,686  23,474 

1,947,716  125,847 


Totals,  unmanufactured. 
Manufactup.ed — dutiable: 
idia  rubhei  and  gutta  percha 


45,886,158  $24,717,776     24,170.449  $10,520,906 
$80,835  $53,609 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE. 


Automobile 
To— 


Mexico     

Cuba 

BrfzH "."'!..';;;:; 

Chile  

British  India    .  . . 
Dutch  East  Tndis 

Australia    

Ne«    "     '       " 
Phi; 


Islands 


British  South  Africa. 


All  other  fires 

Scrap  and  old 

Reclaimed    

Belting,  hose  and  packing. . 

Rubber   boots    pait 

Rubber  shoes pair 

Druggists'    rubber   sundries. 
Other  rubber  manufactures. 


232,090  40, 


Unmanufactur 
India  rubber  . . . 
Rubber  scrap   . . . 


Totals     unmanuf,ictured. 
Manufactured — 
ndia  rubber   


48,954 

115  305 

148  793 

278  43' 

"siogi 

36.'784 

95  752 

'203 

$971  751 

$1,566,589 
64,667 
4.265 
31,549 

59  365 

40,012 

81,629 
172,516 

262,984 
93,877 
64,926 

33,418 
231,161 

113,583 
641,529 
68  750 

430,668 

640,525 

$3,575,667 
$9,328 

$118,502 

$19,641 
MERCHANDl 

$144,966 

13,109 
tSE, 

229,484 

229.484        $118,502 
$7,042 


Totals,  manufactured $51  $7,042 

EXPORTS   OF  RUBBER   GOODS  TO   NON-CONTIGUOUS   TERRITORIES   OF 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Ma! 


To— 
Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    

To— 
Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Automobile  tires    

Other  tires 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals     


$19,348 
34,036 
6,844 

$60,288 

$7,779 
64,418 
7.155 
21,700 

$101,052 


$9,637 

62,334 

534 

7.223 


'hilippine  Islands: 
Belting,  hose  and  packing. 
Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals    

To— 

'orto   Rico: 
Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Automobile  tires 

Other  tires   

Other   rubber   goods 


$6,169 
39,837 
61,375 
14.675 

$9,937 

iiiiisi 

83,054 

$122,416 

....         $236,144 

$3,284 
28.677 
1,054 
7,488 

$2,008 
47,081 

20 

1.519 

$40,503 


RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  THE   DOMINION   OF 
CANADA. 

usually  published  in  this  tab] 


Un 


IMPORTS     OF     CRUDE 


TRED — free: 


AND     MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

July. 


Balata, 

Rubber    and    gutta    percha    crude 

caoutchouc  or  India  rubber.... 

Rubber,   recovered    

Hard  rubber,  in  sheets  and  rods 

Rubber  substitute   

Rubber,   powdered   and   rubber   or 

gutta  percha  waste 

Rubber  thread,   not  covered 


Manufactured — dutiable: 
and  shoes 


Belti    .. 

Waterproof  clothing    

Hose,  lined  with  rubber 

Mats   and    matting 

Packing    

Tires  of  rubber  for  all  vehicles.. 
Rubber    cement   and    all    manufac- 
tures of  india  rubber  and  gutta 

Hard  rubber  sheets 

Hard  rubber,  unfinished,  in  tubes 

for   fountain  pens 

Webbing  over  one  inch  wide 


6,094 
41.467 
13,879 


16 


$15,176 
18.912 
20,002 
10,830 
65 
9,298 
101,499 


Totals     14,272      $471,855        % 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  RUBBER    GOODS. 

July. 


1918. 


Manufactured — 

Belting  

Hose    

Roots  and  shoes 

Clothing    


Produce    Reexports 
of  Foreign 


Canada. 
Value. 
$6,803 

3,719 
33.822 
815 
59,100 
56.427 

5,239 


Produce  Reexports 
of     of  Foreign 
Canada.     Goods. 


567,193 

$571,964 


Valu 

$9 

24,103 

37,321 

3,659 
73,089 

2,385 


$3,596 

'ii;726 

$15,322 


UNITED  KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

!    usually    published    i 


r,      ,        , ,  Pounds. 

Crude  rubber  10,533.300 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber 48.000 

Gutta  percha    296,100 

Totals    10,877,400 

Manufactured — 

Boots   and    shoes doz.  pairs  7  419 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

Bicycle  tires  and   tubes 

Insulated    wire    

Totals     7  419 


September. 

7^ 1918. 

£.  Pounds.  £. 

1,294,030  8,670,600        954,006 

53^967        siy.gOO         i64',358 

1,349,434  9,484,500     1,118,364 

13,869  208  792 

1,312        

53,758        53,019 

380         2,415 

720        

1,309        

70,348  208  56,226 
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UNMANUFACrURED 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber 

Manufactured — 

Waterproof   clothing    

Boots  and   shoes dps.  pairs 

Insulated  wire   

Submarine  cables   

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Other     manufactures     of     india 

rubber    


60.976 
9,322 
3,959 

"8,552 
114,923 
12.452 
32,323 

106,839 


Totals 


Crude    rubber 
Gutta  percha 


EXPORTS— FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

lED— 

4,558,100        577,225     2, 

24,200  4,037 

4,582,300        581,262     2, 


Manufactured — 

Boots  and   shoes doc. 

Waterproof  clothing    

Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 


8,823 
45,214 
14,274 
144,778 
11.021 
13,008 

110,838 

403,672 


241,914 
241,914 


2,760 
2.760 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

Copyright,  1918. 
NEW    YORK. 

THE  tendency  is  upward,  at  least  in  some  lines.  The  fact 
that  makers  of  auto  tires  under  six  inches  can  now  make 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  former  output,  instead  of  the 
fifty  per  cent  to  which  they  have  been  limited  for  some  time,  is 
expected  to  have  an  influence  on  scrap  prices.  Shipping  facili- 
ties, it  is  thought,  will  be  somewhat  better,  which  will  improve 
the  general  demand. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— An  increase  in  the  movement  is  noticeable 
at,  say,  around,  8%  cents,  while  really  good  lots  are  worth  9 
cents,  c.  i.  f.  mills. 

Inner  Tubes.— A  very  light  demand  with  prices  practically 
unchanged. 

Mechanicals. — As  dull  as  ever,  prices  the  same. 

Tires.— B  white  tires  are  selling  at  5^  and  even  6  cents. 
Mixed  tires  cannot  be  had  now  for  less  than  Syi  cents. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 

November   25,    191S. 

Pricis   subiect   to   change   without   notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Arctic   tops    lb.  $0.01'/5@     .OlM 

Boots  and%hoes lb  .08Ji@      .OS'A 

Trimmed    arctics    !b.  .07      @     .07!.4 

Untrimmed   arctics    lb.  .06     @     .06H 

HARD  RUBBER. 

Battery   jars,   black   compound lb.  .02     (3 

No.   1.  bright   fracture lb.  .25      @     .26 

INNER  TUBES.                                                                                     ,  ,^                ,,,^ 

No.    1,    old    packing lb-  -22     @     .22Ji 

new   packing    lb.  -24     @     .24yi 

No     2 lb.  .n'A@     .UH 

Red     lb-  -lll^®     .UH 

MECHANICALS.                                                                                     ,^  ^^,, 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  1 lb.  .05'A@ 

No.    2 lb.  .04     @ 

Car    springs    lb-  .05     m 

Heels    lb-  .04     @ 

Horse-shoe  pads  •«'•  -04     @ 

Hose,    air-brake    b-  05/.®     -OSJi 

fire,   cotton   lined b.  .02>/,@ 

garden     lb.  .025i@ 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  ■^^,.'^ 

Mattinr                                   '''•  •01'/2@' 

PaVkiSI lb-  -01  '/=  @ 

Red  sc^rap, '  No.'  V."..  W  .-.■.• lb.  .09./.  @     .10 

Xo     2                                       "'•  ■"°      ^      .Obyi 

wkite  scrap.  No.-i:::;:::::.::..............-.---|^;  n  |  -^^'^ 


nsES. 

r.\i;UM.\TlC: 

lb 

.09}^  @ 

Bicycle     '. .  .'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.\:'.\\\\ 

lb. 

.OA'Am 

Sundird  white  auto 

.OS'A® 
.05     @ 
.04      @ 

05}^  (S 

Standard   mixed  auto 

lb. 

lb 

whuTc.^h'G.""" .:.:::::::.:.'. 

M.  &  W    and  U.  S 

It 

1!       .  . 

.-iOl.lD: 

lb 

.05;^® 

Tn.ck  V'.'.'.'.'.'.V." '.'.'.'."  W'WV' 

lb 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

Copyright,  1918. 
NEW  YORK. 
r^L'E  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  to  the  decision  of  the 
■"-^  committee  not  to  fix  prices,  and  to  the  Government's  for- 
bidding domestic  and  foreign  short  selling  there  have  been  vio- 
lent fluctuations  during  the  past  month  in  the  New  York  cotton 
market.  On  October  30,  middling  uplands  was  30.75  cents,  on 
November  25,  it  was  29.75  cents. 

Se.\  l.sLAND  Cotton. — Market  continues  very  quiet,  with  little 
or  no  cotton  changing  hands,  such  little  demand  as  there  is  being 
at  lower  figures  than  owners  are  willing  to  accept.  Every  now 
and  then  small  distress  lots  are  offered,  indicating  that  it  would 
I)ay  mills  to  send  orders  in  force  for  a  few  days,  provided  they 
need  any  cotton.  Average  extra  choice  sells  for  70  cents  at  New 
York. 

Cotton  Fabrics. — The  market  has  been  lifeless  witli  no  change 
in  prices.  Present  prices  on  hose  and  belting  duck  will  remain 
the  same  until  January  1.  While  Government  business  has  sub- 
sided, the  mills  are  sold  ahead  on  regular  orders  to  next  July, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  change  in  prices  for  the  next 
six  months. 


new  york  quotations. 

November  25,  1918. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

AIRPLANE  AND  BALLOON  FABRICS: 

Wamsiitta,  S.  A.   I.  L.  No.   1.  40-inch yard  None 

No.    4,    38^<-inch $0.4";/-@ 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2V2   lbs.   sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      lb.         .85     O 

214   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 

■   tion     lb.         .90     @ 

BURLAPS: 

32—  7-ounce    100  yards     11.16     @ 

40—  7J4-ounce    .......!..!..!...........'..'...'.'.  ..'.'  13-25      @ 

40 —  8  ounce    13.40     @ 

40— 10-ounce    16.20     (5) 

40— lOK-onnce   16.50     @ 

45—  7^-ounce    None 

45—  8-ounce    None 

4S—  9^4-ounce    18.00     @ 

48— lO-ounce    22.50     @ 

DRILLS: 

,is  iiirh  2  nri-v.Trd  yard        .30^5 @ 

4(1,, k:,  J.-17-vard  25^8@ 

=  _',nih  1.9lJvard  32J^@ 

5     ,„ili  1  'J5-Vard 31M@ 

60  ii;ch  1.52-yard  -10     @ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE   CLOTH  : 

38-iiich    2.ri0-vard   enameling   duck yard         .31      @ 

J.vn.ch    1.7-lva,d    ........    35'/i@ 

:J,iuI,    lht,.,..uncc    ..r. 66H@ 

r2.,i,ch     i;2|.,u„cc    68?«@ 

MECHANICAL  • 

Hose   pound  t.62^ 

40-inch,    10-ounce    t.64?4 

Belting    i-62Vi 

HOLLANDS,  40-INCH: 

Acme    yard  .30  @ 

Endurance    yari  ■•"  @ 

Penn    yard  .34  @ 
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OSNABURGS 

40-iiich  2.35-yard 
40-inch  2.48-yard 
37'4-inch    2.42-ya 


haincoat  fabbicb: 
cotton: 

Bombazine   64  x  60  water-repelli 

.   60  X  48  not  water-repellent. 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  \vooI,  36-i 

blue  and  black 

Twills  64 


Twill. 


102. 


ized,  36-inch,  tan  and  olive. 

and  black 

Tweed 

Tweed,  printed 

Plaidi  60  X  48 

56  X  44 

Repp 


64 


60. 


Its  60  X  48. 


.90  @ 
•.30  @ 
•.35  @ 
.3454® 
■  IS'/i® 
.45  @ 
.185^@ 
•.21}4@ 
'.20y,@ 
-3-H@ 

♦.23  K@ 


■Mn 


IMPORTED   WOOLEN    F.'KBRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED   FOR 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 


IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 


DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 
36-inch,  AH  to  8  ounces 


DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON)  : 
36-inch,  3K  to  5  ounce? yard 


RUBBERIZING 

.15      @   3.25 
.80     @   1.85 

.90     O    1.70 
.S25<(8   1.05 

.75     @   2.00 
■  27'A@     .50 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


SHEETINGS: 
JACKET  : 
Delaware 
Schuylkill 


ria 


Mh 


Schappe,    36-inch    

STOCKINETTES: 

COTTON,  52-INCH  : 
D— 14-ounre 
E— 11  jounce 
F— 14-ounce 
G—  8-ounce 
H— n-oui.-e 
I—  Pounce 
Knitabacli 

WOOL,  52-INCH 
A— 14-ounce 
B— 14-ounce 
C— 14-ounce 

TIKE  FABRICS 

17!4-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed 
17'4-oun<e  Egyptian,  combed 
iri^-ounte   tgyptian    carded 
17^-oun(e   Peelers,   combed 
175i -ounce  Peelers    carded 


and,  August  1,  1918— 
lah.  1,043;  Charleston, 
t   Savannah    (gross)... 

t  Charleston    

t    Jacksonville 


.ymrd         .39     @ 

40      @ 

S2H@ 


•.70 
•60 
•1.75 

1 

.15 

2.*0'0 

1.75 
•2.25 
2.50 

s 

1.60 
1.30 
1.20 

1 

1.70 
1.40 

1917-18. 
1,044 
6,461 
1,436 


Stock  Noven 

Savannal 

Crop  in  sight 


Savannal 
CharlesU 
Tacksoiiv 


Mills.' 
6,646 


rfolk 


Totals 
1918-19     .. 


10.149 
"=211 


EGYPTIAN    COTTON   CROP  MOVEMENT. 

From   August   1,   1918,  to  .'August  2S,   1918. 

To—  1918-1919.     1917-1918.     1916-1917. 

livt-rpool    bales        17.158  8,147  6,062 

Mancliesler    

Other    United    Kingdom   ports    

Total  shipments  to  Great  Britain 

To— 

Switzerland      I 


Sweden     

Russia     

Total  shipments  to  Contii 


United    States    

India    

Japan    

Total  shipments  to  all  parts.. 

Total  crop  (interior  gross  weight). 


1,130 
20,605 

13,029 

6.062 

3,535 

341 

10,933 

3,997 

1,848 

.      14,468 

3,997 

100 
2,289 

1,133 

3,550 

100 

38.623 

17,026 

9,584 
5.126,199 

172 
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THE   MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS. 

Copyright,  1918. 
NEW  YORK. 
flESnWTIOX  and  dullness  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
*  *■  base  metal  market.  TIic  government  and  the  copper  pro- 
ducers have  agreed  that  tlie  maximum  price  for  copper 
shall  remain  at  26  cents  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  it  is  said  that 
orders  have  been  accepted  at  lower  figures  for  delivery  ne.xt 
year.  The  War  Industries  Board  has  announced  a  universal 
control  of  tin;  in  this  country  the  metal  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Import  licenses 
are  to  be  issued  only  to  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co., 
which  puts  importers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  out  of 
business  until  further  notice.  The  Lead  Producers  Committee 
continues  its  control  of  lead  and  the  output  is  oversold.  Anti- 
mony, which  has  been  dull  for  some  time,  has  fallen  still  further. 

The  market  for  rubber  chemicals  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
there  is  a  little  depression,  but,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  a  con- 
siderable revival  is  hoped  for. 

AxiLiNE  Oil. — There  is  a  very  strong  demand,  which  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  satisfy,  but  there  are  no  large  stocks  on  hand. 

B.^RVTES.— Consumption  continues  to  be  about  half  the  former 
average,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  still  so  high  that  prices 
are  unchanged. 

Carbon  Tetr.achloride. — As  government  control  has  not  yet 
ceased,  this  product  is  practically  unobtainable  in  the  open 
market. 

LiTHOPONE. — Manufacturers,  who  have  for  some  time  been 
able  to  sell  easily  all  they  could  make  and  at  very  good  prices, 
are  looking  forward  to  a  large  export  trade.  Stocks  on  hand, 
as  reported  to  the  Lithopone  Institute,  are  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  what  they  used  to  be. 

Sulphur  Flour. — There  are  many  inquiries  for  delivery  next 
year,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  lower  prices  on  account 
of  the  coming  of  peace. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Producers  are  still  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, as  there  has  as  yet  been  no  rela.xation  of  government 
regulation. 

Talc. — Many  months  will  probably  pass  before  any  imported 
talc  is  obtainable  in  this  country  and  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  the  domestic  product. 

Tar  and  Pitch. — The  demand  has  weakened  somewhat, 
which  is  not  quite  what  had  been  expected  on  the  signing  of 
the  armistice. 

Whiting. — Producers  can  still  scarcely  meet  all  the  demands 
for  government  work.  Whiting  is  not  easy  to  get  in  the  open 
market,  and  yet  there  have  been  some  cancellations  of  orders 
by  the  rubber  trade. 

Zinc  Oxide. — The  market  continues  quiet  and  prices  un- 
changed. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

November  25,  1918. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
iCCELERATOES,   ORGANIC, 

Accelerator    N.    C.    C lb.  50 

Accelerene     lb.  '$2.62 

Accelemal     lb.  *.80 

Accelemal   No.    2 lb.  '.80 

Accelerator  No.   1. lb.  *.60 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals lb.  1.00 

Aniline   oil    Ih.  .29 

Anne.K     lb.  *1.25 

Duplex     lb.  *.75 

Excellerex    lb.  '.85 

Hexamethylenexaraine    (Vitalin)     /*.  *.65 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1 .05 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb.  3.50 

Tensilite    lb.  *.60 

Thiocarbanilide    lb.  '.50 

Velocite    lb.  *.50 

Vitaminei    lb.  '.65 


ACCELEHATORS,    INORGANIC. 

lead,    dry    red lb.  .WA® 

sublimed    blue lb.  .09'4@ 

sublimed  white  /*.  .09Vi9 

white,  basic  cirbonate lb.  .10     @     .10^5 

white,  basic  sulphate lb.  .09^®     .09H 

Lime,  flour    lb.  .01^5(3      .02 

Litharge,   domestic    lb.  .I2^m     .14 

English    lb.  .15     @     .16 

sublimed   lb.  .11     @ 

Magnesium,  carbonate    lb.  .14     @ 

calcined,  heavy    (Thistle  brand) lb.  .12     9 

light    (Manhattan  brand) lb.  .50     @ 

Magnesium    oxide    lb.  .06}j@ 

Magnesite,  calcined,  powdered Ion  50.00     @65.O0 

ACIDS, 

Acetic,  28  per  cent  (bbls.) cwt.  4.91      @ 

Glacial,   99  percent   (carboys) cwt.  19.50     (3 

Cresylic,  97-99  per  cent,  straw  color gal.  1.12     ® 

95  per  cent,  dark gal.  1.02     @ 

Muriatic,  20  degrees   cwt.  2.05     @  2.30 

Nitric,    36    degrees cwt.  6.60     ©6.85 

Sulphuric,   66  degrees   cwt.  2.00     @ 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent  (bbls.) lb.  .08     @ 

Soda  ash    (bbls.) (6.  .04^5@ 

COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered   lb.  .05     @ 

granulated   lb.  .09     @ 

Carbon,  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  .14     @ 

Ivory  black  lb.  .16     o     .30 

Lampblack    lb.  .15     @     .45 

Oil  soluble  aniline lb.  *.75     @   1.50 

Rubber  black    lb.  .07     (3 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .35 

Prussian    lb.  *1.25      @ 

Ultramarine    lb.  .22     @     .50 

Iron   oxide    lb.  .03     O     .04 

Ochre,  domestic ^ lb.  .01  ^  @     .04 

imported     lb.  .05^<3> 

Si'enna,  Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .06     @> 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .05     @     .06 

Chrome  tile lb.  ".15     @ 

Oxide  of  chromium   (casks) lb.  •.85     @ 

IndU  rubber lb.  '.75     @ 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .50     @ 

crimson,  "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

Antimony,  golden,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .25     @ 

Kolden,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .30     @ 

golden,  sulphuret.  States  brand,  16-17%. /&.  .28     (3 

red  sulphuret.   States  brand lb.  .25     (ti 

vermilion  sulphuret   lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .42     @ 

Indian,    pure    bright.. ^ lb.  .08     @     .12 

Iron  oxide,   reduced   grades lb.  .12     @ 

pure  bright lb.  .16     (n> 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  *2.50     @  3.00 

orange lb.  "2.00     @ 

Oxymony  lb.  .18     & 

Venetian lb.  .(S2'A®     .06 

Vermilion,  English,  pale,  medium,  dark lb.  2.00     @  2.10 

White: 

Aluminum  bronze  powder lb.  .80     @ 

C.    P.    (cases)     lb.  1.00     @ 

superior     lb.  1.25      @ 

Lithopone,  imported   lb.  None 

domestic    lb.  .08     @     .0854 

Ponolith   (carloads,  factory) lb.  .08     an     .0854 

Rubber  makers'   white lb.  .08     @     .0854 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead  (less  carload,  factory): 

"XX  red"   tb.  .105^@ 

"Special"    lb.  .11     @ 

French  process,  red  seal lb.  .I354@ 

green  seal lb.  .13J4@ 

white  seal   /*.  .14}4@ 

(States  brand)    lb.  .10'/$@ 

Zinc  sulphide,  pure lb.  None 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   tri-sulphate    lb.  *2.68     @ 

sulphide    lb.  1.80     & 

Chrome.  light  and  medium lb.  .28     @     .32 

India  rubber lb.  '1.00     @ 

Ochre,    light   or  dark lb.  .05     (S>     .06 

Oil     soluble     aniline Ih.  •2.00     @ 

Zinc    chromate    lb.  •.SO     @ 

COMPOITMDING  INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum  flake   (bbls.   factory.    Less  5%   carload) .  .(om  26.00     O 

(sacks  factory.     Less  5%  carloads). (on  26.00     @ 

Aluminum   oxide    lb.  •.18     @ 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.  .M^^f®     .15 

.   ^      .                             lumps     lb.  .13     (Si      .14 

Asbestine    fbags)    ton  25.00     0 

Asbestos    (bags)     ion   ^25. 00     @35.00 
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Barium,   carbonate,    precipitated. 

sulphide,  precipitated  ... 

Barytes,    pure   white 

uniform    floated    

Baaofor     

Blanc    fixe    


ash 


Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light ......  ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.lb 

precipitated,   heavy    ;;,. 

China    clay,    domestic to'n 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory ..bale 


.-i.'i.on 

@ 

35.00 

.05'A@ 

•.05  > 

<  <a>      .06 

.06 

@ 

.0!) 

@     .05  H 

.04 

@      .04  W 

15.00 

@  22.00 

Fossil    flour    

Glue,  high  grade 


Graphite,  flake   l'4O0  poun-l  bbl.) . 

amorphous     

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.) 

Infusorial   earth,  powdered. 


.10 


.25 


Mica,    powdered 

Plaster    of    Paris lb. 

Plastigum     lb. 

Ptimice   stone,   powdered    (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten   stone,    powdered    ib. 

Rubber    flux    lb 

Rubhide     lb. 

Silex    (silica)    ton 

Soapstone,     powdered,     domestic ton 

imported     ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) civt. 

(carload,  bags)    cwt. 

Talc,    American    ton 

French    ton 

Tripoli   earth,  powdered lb. 

Tyre-lith      ton 

Walpole   rubber  flux    (factory) lb. 


•.03  @ 
60.00  <a< 
65.00  rn' 
.03i/S(a>     .05 

2.00     @  3.O0 


*.15  @ 

•.38  @ 

22.00  @40.00 

23.50  (5125.00 
None 

4.27  (g) 

4.05  ® 

20.00  @40.00 


.01! 


Whiti 


Alba    (c 


rloads)  . 


gilders      

Paris,  white,  .American. 

English    cliftstone     .... 

Wood  pulp  XXX   


.cait. 


MIKERAI,  RUBBER. 


Gilsonite     

Genasco    (carloads    factory) . 
M.    R 


Liquid    rubber    lb. 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton 

less  carload,    factory ton 

Richmond     ton 


1.50 

&   1.75 

•40.00 

@  45.00 

55.00 

0  57.50 

55.00 

@57.00 

100.00 

♦.14 

@     .15 

•55.00 

75.00 

@ 

65.00 

@ 

175.00 

60-00 

Corn,  crude   (bbls.)    Ib. 

refined  lb. 

Glycerine    (C.   P.   drums) lb. 

Glycerole     lb. 

Linseed,   raw   (carloads) gal. 

Linseed   compound    gal. 

Palm 


■'if: 

.gal. 


Paraffin    

Petrolatum    

Petroleum  grease /*. 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal. 

Pine  tar  gal. 

Rapeseed,  refined  gal. 

blown      gal. 

Rosin    gal. 

Soya  bean,  crude   (f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Coast) Ib. 

Tar,   commercial    (cases) gal. 

Noreacol  No.  30 gal. 


.575  @ 
.88  @ 
.1514  gK 


Benzol,  C.   1 

90   1 

Beta-naphtho 


(dr 


.gal. 


ordinary    grade    Ib. 

Halowax  oil  No.  lOOO  (f.  o.  b.  Wyandotte) lb. 

No.  1001   (f.  0.  b.  Wyandotte) lb. 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gal. 


V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbl 

Toluol,  pure    

Turpentine,   spiiits    


Osmaco  redu 


SUBSTITUTES. 

Black    lb- 
White    lb. 

Brown    : lb. 

Brown  facticc  lb. 

White    factice    lb. 


@ 


^<"-<i«?    lb.  *.45 

Energine     /j,  .30 

Paragol  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwt  17  08 

_       ,      .''^'■'^     cwt.  16.58 

Toughenlte    n,.  -40 

VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

Carbon,    bisulphide     (drums) lb  08      (ii) 

tetrachloride    (drum)     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.lb.  50     (ffi 

Lead,   black  hyposulphite    (Black  Hypo) Ib  47     ft; 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb  U'A  0 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) ;fc  oq.    | 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn  brand    (carloads) cui.  3  4o'"riii 

pure    soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) cwt.  2.50     @ 

(bee   also  Colors — Antimony) 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES. 

Cantella  gum    /(,.  75      ^ 

Pine   tar,    retort bbl.  16.00     @ 

„..  .      _      kiln     bbl.  15.00     ffl 

Pitch,   Burgundy    ;{,.  08     @ 

<=?=•'   '="■    ton  18.00     ® 

!""«    lar    bbl.  9.0O     @ 

Resin,  Pontianak,  refined ...;fc'  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

„     .        ^.                   f"«ti    lb.  .None 

Rosin.    K......    hhl.  17.W     ® 

CI,  11      Pi'"''^"^''     lb.  .12     @ 

Shellac,  fine  orange   lb  7s     (a> 

Tar.    kiln    '.'.'.  .'bbl.  KlOO     Ol. 

'■i^tort    bbl.  14.00     @I' 

WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,  white '. lb.'  .73     @ 

ceresin,  white   lb  20     @ 

carnauba         if,]  .60     @ 

ozokerite,   black    ib.  .58     @ 

green   ;(,.  .yg     @ 

montan     /j_  •  4Q     g, 

substitute     lb.  .20     @ 

paraffin,  crude  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .09^4  m 

124/126  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .10'A@ 

refined   128  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .12Ya@ 

130  m.  p.  (cases) lb.  .15     @ 

•Nominal. 


THE    GRACE    COMPANY    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

Grace  Brothers,  Limited,  importers  of  crude  rubber, 
London,  England,  have  acquired  an  interest  in  Lee,  Hodges  & 
Co.,  an  old-established  house  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  which  gives 
increased  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  Ceylon  commodities  and 
for  the  export  of  the  company's  English  and  American  products 
to  the  markets  of  Ceylon  and  India. 

A  new  agency  has  also  been  established  by  Grace  Brothers, 
Limited,  London,  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  British  West 
Africa,  conducted  as  Grace  Brothers  &  Co..  Limited,  with  H.  T. 
Wittington  in  charge  as  agent.  Business  will  also  be  conducted 
in  the  British  and  French  colonies  north  and  south  of  this  point. 


(C)  Underwood  &   Underwood,  N.   Y. 
Ordnance  Yard,  Vincennes,  Fr.> 
Repaired  and  Stored  for 


<ce.  Where  Tires  are 
Further  Use. 
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'e's  any  doubt  about  it,  test  it.  Analyses 
ft  of  all  ktiLds— tensile  strength,  plasticity, 
juration,  heating  tests,  etc.  And  experi- 
w^ork. 

JERICK  J.  HAYWALD.  F.C.S. 

ater  Street  New  York 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  C( 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  H 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


(^^U^ 


.%.  PAT.   OFF. 


THE  Faultless  Rubber  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Mtmufacturers  of 

Rubber  Sundries— Water  Bottles—Syringes— Surgical 
Rubber  Goods— Surgeons',  Household  and  Electri- 
cians' Rubber  Gloves— Sponges— Sponge  Products- 
Transparent  Nipples— Tubing— Finger  Cots— Balls- 
Balloons — Toys — Novelties— Bathing  Caps — Etc 

Under  These  Trade  Marks 

fl^^^         ydam/tr        CMiSaae 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL     CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 


second-class 


N.   Y.,   under   the  Act  of  Ma 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,   LIMITED 

Executive   Offices:    MONTREAL,   CANADA 

T.  H.  RIEDER,  President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 
WALTER  BINMORE,  Treasurer, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales. 

THE   LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER   GOODS    IN 
THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE 


7  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


THE  WHITEHEAD  BROTHERS 
RUBBER  CO. 

M/kNUFACTUtt  ESK  S       #0  F 

High  Grade  Mecbamcal  Rubber  Goods 
'long  Life"  Steam  Hose 
Suction  Hose  for  aU  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

XREIMXOIM,  IM.  a. 


CALCINED  MAGNESIA 


LIGHT 


HEAVY 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  CONTRACT 

Katzenbach  &  Bullock  Co. 


Trenton  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 
Standard 


rlii  JUbk 


Clamp 


Improved 
Features 
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Nmeteen-Nineteen. 


\U  SI  NESS  as  Usual  t"  Not  a  bit  of  it!  This  Year 
of  Our  Lord,  nozif  that  "Gott"  has  abdicated, 
promises  to  be  the  biggest,  best  and  happiest  for  genera- 
tions.   And  the  rubber  tradef    Just  watch  it  grozv. 


B 


THE    YEAR    IN    REVIEW. 


TO  detail  all  of  the  notable  and  interesting  happenings 
in  the  rubber  trade  for  the  last  twelve  months  is  a 
task  that  would  seriously  infringe  the  paper  conservation 
rules.  A  bird's-eye  view,  however,  shows  the  industry 
passing  through  lightning-like  changes,  from  unpre- 
paredness  to  readjustment,  to  contraction,  to  practical 
stoppage  except  for  war  work,  and  then  to  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Although  in  January  a  year  ago,  the  industry  was  un- 
prepared, individuals  in  the  trade  were  already  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  INIany  adventurous  and  patriotic 
young  men  were  in  service  as  volunteer  soldiers,  aviators 
and  ambulance  drivers.  Many  "dollar  a  day"  men  were 
holding  down  important  positions  in  Washington  as 
organizers  and  experts.  Industrial  engineers,  chemists 
and  mechanics,  were  already  leaving  rubber  and  filling 
necessary  places  in  war  work  plants.  Then  followed  the 
volunteers  and  the  drafted  men,  from  ofifice  and  factory 


all  over  the  country,  by  thousands  and  by  ten  thousands. 
No  doubt  the  year  will  be  known  as  a  year  of  victory,  but 
it  is  much  else.  It  was  a  year  of  conservation,  in  rub- 
ber, coal,  daylight,  sulphur,  gasoline,  in  almost  every- 
thing except  air  and  water.  Manufacturers  conserved 
labor  and  for  the  first  time,  woman  became  a  great  and 
helpful  factor  in  rubber-manufacturing  plants.  Con- 
servation in  the  line  of  investment  was  not,  however, 
practiced.  There  were  the  four  Liberty  Loans,  in  each 
of  which  the  trade  went  over  the  top,  rubber  men  sub- 
scribing millions,  promptly  and  generously.  Then  there 
were  the  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  War  Workers, 
to  the  French,  Belgian,  Armenian  and  other  orphan 
funds,  not  to  forget  the  investment  in  Thrift  Stamps  and 
War  .Saving  Certificates. 

With  it  all,  through  capable,  hard  working  commit- 
tees at  home,  rubber  goods  used  in  war  work  were 
standardized  and  turned  out  in  quantities  never  before 
thought  possible.  New  methods,  new  devices,  and  new 
compounds  were  created  over  night.  With  the  scrap- 
ping of  old  methods,  the  dropping  of  "non-essentials" 
and  the  putting  of  big  plants  on  a  war  basis,  there  was 
no  disorganization.  On  the  contrary  the  most  wonder- 
ful organization  that  any  industry  has  ever  seen  was 
created.  To  sum  up — it  was  a  good  fight,  cheerfully  and 
efficiently  fought,  and  1918  is  a  year  of  which  the  trade 
may  well  be  proud. 


THE    VICTORY    BANQUET. 


THE  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Rubl^er  Association  of 
America  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  January 
sixteenth,  promises  to  be  the  most  notable  gathering  that 
the  trade  has  ever  seen.  Never  before  has  it  been  so 
firmly  knit  in  the  bonds  of  successful  efifort,  friendship 
and  patriotism.  Not  again  will  there  be  available  such 
an  array  of  speakers  afire  with  vital  facts  and  thrilling 
anecdote.  The  times  teem  with  problems  of  vast  import. 
It  is  not  idle  prophecy  to  predict  that  in  the  speeches  will 
be  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  great  reconstruction  that 
is  already  well  begun. 


AN  ERA  OF  TRUSTS  IN  SIGHT. 

THAT  Germany  to  win  back  her  place  in  the  sun,  even 
if  it  be  under  an  umbrella  of  debt,  will  be  and  is 
already  organized  into  a  series  of  trusts,  is  to  be  expected. 
But  that  other  European  countries  should  be  leaning 
somewhat  the  same  way  is  surprising.  Leaning  is  too 
mild,  they  are  openly  advocating  amalgamations  that  will 
give  quantity  production,  and  that,  assisted  by  govern- 
ment, will  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  coinpe- 
tition.  France  and  Italy  are  already  planning  extensive 
reconstruction  in  manufactures  assisted  by  their  respec- 
tive governments.  But  it  is  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
promise  of  great  trusts  and  amalgamations  is  noted.  No 
less  an  authority  than  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Albert 
Stanley,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
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in  a  notable  address  before  the  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Council,  recently  said : 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  tirst  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  solve,  and  one  to  which  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  manufacturers  must  be  directed,  is 
such  an  organization  of  industry  as  will  make  possible 
the  complete  overhauling  of  our  industrial  equipment, 
and  establish  large-scale  production  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  economically  advantageous,  whilst  in  no  way  checking 
individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  How  that  result  may 
best  be  attained,  whether  by  the  consolidation  of  com- 
panies or  firms  engaged  in  identical  or  allied  branches  of 
production,  or  by  other  forms  of  cooperation,  is  a  matter 
primarily  for  those  concerned  in  the  industries  them- 
selves to  determine ;  but  I  do  say  that  considerable  devel- 
opment of  the  kind  is  essential,  especially  in  view  of  the 
competition  of  the  great  industries  of  other  countries, 
particularly,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which 
started  from  a  much  later  stage  in  the  world's  industrial 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  have  consequently  been 
less  influenced  by  tradition  and  less  handicapped  by  works 
not  up  to  modern  standards. 

That  the  British  have  ever  been  great  and  enterprising 
merchants  none  can  deny.  They  have  also  been  honest 
and  above  board  in  their  merchandizing.  If  now  they 
use  in  manufacture  the  conspicuous  ability  shown  in 
quantity  production  of  war  material  they  will  indeed  be 
competitors  hard  to  beat.  Of  course  no  great  British 
rubber  trust  has  yet  appeared,  but  something  of  the  sort 
is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  plan  to  preserve  the  English 
industries. 


but  that  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  for.    At  all  events, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  it  should  be  done. 


A    FRIENDLY    MESSAGE    FROM    BRITAIN. 

IN  another  column  will  be  found  a  most  timely  and 
friendly  letter  from  the  Association  of  Rubber 
Manufacturers  whose  headquarters  are  in  London.  It 
is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  American 
rubber  trade,  and  as  such  is  a  merited  rebuke  for  those 
who  for  personal  gain  or  perhaps  from  motives  more 
sinister,  strive  to  make  trouble  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries.  Such  eiiforts  if  continued 
by  the  short-sighted,  the  selfish,  and  the  prejudiced  on 
either  side  of  the  water,  will  have  little  efifect  hereafter, 
at  least  in  the  rubber  trade. 


RUBBER    RESTITUTION. 


THE  rubber  trade  of  Germany  may  or  may  not  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Prussian  War 
Lords.  From  no  individual  in  it,  however,  has  come  the 
slightest  protest  or  hint  of  disagreement  with  the  policy 
of  destruction  and  frightfulness  visited  upon  the  French, 
Belgians,  and  Russians.  Not  only  that,  but  according 
to  reports,  the  rubber  mills  in  occupied  territories 
were  dismantled  and  the  stocks  and  machinery  sent  to 
Germany.  In  any  equitable  peace  adjustment,  the  mills 
should  be  rebuilt,  new  machinery  installed,  and  stocks 
replenished,  if  not  by  the  German  Government,  then  by 
the  German  rubber  manufacturers.  We  could  wish  for 
the   good   of   their   souls   that   they   do   this   voluntarily, 


ALLOCATING  GERMAN  CRUDE  RUBBER. 


THAT  Germany  may  pay  her  gigantic  debts  she  must 
run  her  factories  to  the  limit.  To  do  this,  certain 
raw  materials  controlled  by  the  Allies  are  necessary.  Of 
these  is  rubber.  To  be  sure  there  are  two  opinions  re- 
garding the  scarcity  of  rubber  in  Germany.  One  belief 
is  that  nothing  but  a  poor  grade  of  reclaim  is  to  be  found 
in  all  Teutonia.  The  other  claims  that  by  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  rubber,  and  by  the  extraction  of  rubber 
from  certain  weeds  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  Germany 
and  Au.stria-Hungary,  no  great  scarcity  exists.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  cards  will  soon  be  on  the  table  and  these 
obscure  points  cleared  up. 

Before  the  war  the  Central  Powers  used  some  20,000 
tons  of  crude  rubber,  and  a  greater  number  of  tons  of 
reclaimed  rubber.  Supposing  the  needs  for  home  con- 
sumption and  such  export  trade  as  is  still  pro-German 
remain  about  as  above,  will  Germany  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  open  market  and  purchase  as  much  as  she  needs, 
and  will  ships  be  furnished  to  transport  it?  Or  is  it  to 
be  passed  through  Allied  hands  and  allocated?  This  is  a 
somewhat  interesting  question  to  planters,  producers, 
and  more  remotelv,  to  rubber  manufacturers. 


Those  who  appreciate  the  Teutonic  lack  of  in- 
ventiveness are  skeptical  regarding  the  peace  value  of 
the  floods  of  substitutes  that  war  has  forced  them  to 
develop  and  use.  As  far  as  the  rubber  industry  is  con- 
cerned the  interest  centers  about  synthetic  rubber  and 
cotton  substitutes.  With  regard  to  the  first  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  will  have  commercial  value  in  times 
of  peace,  while  the  second  may  or  may  not  be  worth 
consideration.  That  the  Allies  refuse  to  grant  protection 
to  these  or  other  war  products  would  be  only  fair  to  a 
world  impoverished  by  German  greed.  That  is,  unless 
a  recreated  Germany  extends  protection  to  Allied 
inventions. 


Joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  users  of  raw 
materials  is  earnestly  advocated  by  European  publicists. 
If  this  crystallized  into  action  it  would  mean  cooperative 
buying  of  crude  rubber  either  through  government  or  a 
purchasing  syndicate.  If  England,  France,  and  the  rest 
of  the  big  European  countries  thus  assured  themselves 
of  their  crude  rubber  supply,  would  manufacturers  in  the 
L'nited  States  buy  as  individuals  what  is  left,  or  would 
they  also  buy,  perhaps  through  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America? 


There  are  2,000,000  acres  of  producing  cultivated 
rubber  trees  in  the  world.  Of  these  1,600,000  acres  are 
under  British  control.  The  market  value  of  the  shares 
representing  this  immense  acreage  was  in  August  last, 
according  to  the  London  "Times,"  $750,000,000. 
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Echoes  of  the  Great  War. 


Function  of  the  War  Trade  Board.     Revised  Procedure  for  Licensing   Exports  to  or 
States    Russian    Bureau,    Inc.      New    Export    Conservation    List.      Individuals 
Athletic    Goods   for    Men    in    Service.      Jeannette   War   Service   Activ 


gh  Allied   Countries.     The  War  Trade   Board  of  the  United 
;    as     Enemies     in     President's     Proclamation.      More 
Service   Notes    and   Personals, 


ities    to   Cont 


FUNCTION   OF  THE  WAR   TRADE   BOARD. 

SPEAKING  of  tlie  functions  of  the  War  Trade  Board  for 
the  present  and  immediate  future,  \'ance  C.  McCormick, 
chairman,   said   recently. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  a  function  to  perform  until  the 
peace  treaty  is  signed.  Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the 
blockade  of  the  enemy  countries  is  maintained,  and  the  control 
over  exports  and  imports  is  to  be  exercised. 

Sufficient  tonnage  must  be  conserved  by  this  control  to  supply 
the  needs  of  our  two  million  troops  overseas,  to  guarantee 
them  all  possible  protection  and  bring  them  safely  home.  There 
must  be  protection  assured  our  Allies  and  the  distressed  and 
needy  nations  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  supplies.  When  this 
work  has  been  done,  international  trade  can  be  quickly  restored. 
Pending  that  time  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  patriotism 
and  justice  of  the  American  people  will  have  them  exercise 
patience  until  these  vitally  important  plans  are  worked  out  and 
normal  trade  is  resumed. 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Trade  Board,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Allies,  is  relaxing  just  as  far  as  possible  every  restriction 
which  does  not  conflict  with  the  above  policy. 

REVISED      PROCEDURE      FOR      LICENSING      EXPORTS     TO      OR 
THROUGH   ALLIED    COUNTRIES. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  the  adoption  of  a  simplified 
procedure  effective  for  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  for  ship- 
ments which  are : 

(A)  Destined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
or  Belgium  (excluding  their  colonies,  possessions,  and 
protectorates),  either  directly  or  by  way  of  any  other 
country  or  colony;  or 

(B)  Destined  to  any  country  or  colony  by  way  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  or  Belgium,  excepting 
shipments  destined  to  Switzerland  by  way  of  Italy. 

The  changes  in  the  procedure  are : 

That  holders  of  orders  for  export  to  the  destinations  and  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above  in  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  or  commence  to  manu- 
facture or  produce  or  fit  the  articles  specified  in  the  application 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a  specific  export  order  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  an  export  license. 

That  applications  for  licenses  to  export  to  the  destinations  and 
in  the  manner  mentioned  above  in  (A)  and  (B)  will  no  longer 
be  referred  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

(1)  .^pplications  for  licenses  to  export  any  commodities  to 
the  destinations  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  in  (A)  and 
(B)  must  include  one  of  each  of  the  following  papers  properly 
executed : 

(a)  Application  Form  X,  to  which   should  be  attached 

(b)  Such  Supplemental  Information  Sheets  as  may  be 
required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  to  be  used  in  connection  with  shipments  of  certain 
commodities  or  shipinents  to  certain  countries  (such  as 
Form  X-1,  X-2,  etc.). 

(c)  A  new  Supplemental  Information  Sheet,  Form 
X-122,  in  place  of  Form  X-115. 

(2)  In  Form  X-122  the  applicant  is  required  to  show  that 
permission  to  import  or  purchase  (if  such  permission  is  required) 
has  been  duly  granted  by  the  government  of  the  allied  coun- 
try to  or  through  which  the  shipment  is  to  be  made. 

(3)  Applications  filed  with  Form  X-122  attached  should  be 
mailed    directly   to   the   War   Trade    Board,    Washington,    D.    C 


They  will  then  be  referred  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  the  War 
Mission  of  the  allied  country  to  or  through  which  shipment  is  to 
be  made. 

(4)  This  simplified  procedure  will  relieve  applicants  for  ex- 
port licenses  from  giving  certain  information  and  making  certain 
agreements  as  formerly  prescribed  on  Form  X-115. 

THE    WAR    TRADE    BOARD    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES    RUSSIAN 
BUREAU,    INC. 

This  company  has  been  organized  by  the  War  Trade  Board  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  the  people  of  Russia,  in  encouraging  Russian 
production  and  trade,  and  assisting  in  the  marketing  of  Russian 
products  in  America  and  their  exchange  for  .\merican  goods, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Russians  to  help  themselves  in 
stabilizing  the  economic  situation  in  Russia.  It  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $5,000,000,  all  of  which  has  been  issued  and  fully  paid  in 
cash  out  of  government  funds.  The  stock  is  owned  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  company  will  engage  in  the  business  of  exporting  to 
Russia  and  Siberia  agricultural  implements,  shoes,  clothing,  and 
other  commodities  which  the  Russian  population  need,  and  of 
importing  Russian  and  Siberian  raw  materials  in  return.  One 
of  the  chief  objects  will  be  the  encouragement  of  private  capital 
to  engage  in  trade  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  shipping  becomes 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  policy  will  be  to  cooperate  with, 
encourage  and  promote  such  trade  with  Russia  as  will  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  her  economic  life,  and  to  cover  by  direct 
operations  only  such  portions  of  the  field  as  cannot  at  present 
be  served  readily  by  private  enterprise. 

The  head  office  of  the  Russian  Bureau  is  in  the  War  Trade 
Board  Building  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  consists  of  the  members  of  the  War  Trade 
Board.  Hon.  Vance  C.  McCormick,  chairman  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  is  president  of  the  company;  John  Foster  Dulles  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  Henry  B.  Van  Sinderen  is  acting  mana- 
ger. The  directors  are  Vance  C.  McCormick,  Thomas  L.  Chad- 
bourne,  Jr.,  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Albert  Strauss.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  J. 
Beaver  White,  and  Clarence  M.  W'oolley. 

NEW   EXPORT    CONSERVATION    LIST. 

The  new  list  effective  December  20,  1918,  superseding  all 
previous  lists,  includes  the  following  items  of  rubber  interest. 
Shippers  are  reminded  that  individual  licenses  are  required  for 
shipment  of  all  commodities  covered  by  the  export  conservation 
list    to    all    countries,    including    Canada    and    Newfoundland: 

Crude  rubber,  guayule,  balata,  gutta  percha,  gutta  siak, 
jelutong,  reclaimed  rubber,  scrap  rubber,  burlap,  aniline  oil, 
corn  oil,  gasoline,   naphtha. 

INDIVIDUALS    NAMED    AS    ENEMIES    IN    PRESIDENT'S 
PROCLAMATION. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  designated  the  follow- 
ing persons  as  included  within  the  term  "enemy,"  under  the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act:  Charles  Duisberg,  Christian  Hess, 
and  Rudolph  Mann,  of  Leverkusen,  Germany;  A.  W.  Faber, 
Stein,  Germany;  H.  Otto  Traun,  Hamburg,  Germany:  Paul 
Mecke,  Heppe  Leop,  Estate  of  Von  der  Heide,  and  Bitumen 
Wunnersche,  all  of  Unna,  Germany;  H.  Rost  &  Co.,  Dr.  F. 
Lampert,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Lampert,  Mrs.  Caroline  Soltau,  and  Mrs. 
Olga  J.  C.  Schrumpf,  all  of  Hamburg,  Germany;  and  Robert 
Bosch  and  associates,  of  Stuttgart,   Germany. 
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MORE    ATHLETIC    GOODS    FOR    MEN    IN    SERVICE. 

During  the  past  year  contracts  for  atliletic  equipment  amount- 
ing to  $795,000  have  been  awarded  by  the  War  Department  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities.  The  last  contract,  awarded 
in  November,  called  for  the  follow-ing  items  of  interest  to  the 
rubber  trade :  5,400  medicine  balls,  6,000  Rugby  footballs,  12,000 
soccer  footballs,  3,000  Rugby  bladders,  6,000  soccer  bladders, 
18,000  playground  balls  and  3,000  basket-balls. 

There  is  still  about  half  a  million  dollars  available  for  furtlier 
expenditures  and  the  Commission  is  inchned  to  enlarge  the  ship- 
ments of  their  supplies  rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  realized  that 
the  armistice  increases  the  need  for  athletic  supplies,  as  the  let- 
down will  be  severe  unless  particular  effort  is  made  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  men. 

JEANNETTE  WAR    SERVICE   ACTIVITIES    TO    CONTINUE. 

Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  does  not  intend  to  neglect  the  future 
welfare  of  returning  soldiers  and  their  dependents  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  The  Jeannette  War  Service  Union  prides  itself  on 
having,  in  a  little  city  of  only  12,000  inhabitants,  over  4,200 
monthly  contributors  and  no  delinquents.  The  president,  Seneca 
G.  Lewis,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.. 
states  that  although  the  Union  has  a  fund  exceeding  $15,000  in 
the  treasury,  after  meeting  all  possible  contingencies  in  connec- 
tion with  war  work,  it  is  intended  to  continue  indefinitely  in  order 
to  safeguard  absolutely  all  returning  men  who  may  need  assist- 
ance. 


SERVICE   NOTES    AND    PERSONALS. 

While  the  majority  of  the  sons  of  the  rubber  men  will 
soon  return  home  and  resume  their  pre-war  occupations, 
others  will  continue  to  wear  khaki.  Of  the  last-named  type 
is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fred  Garcin,  now  stationed  at  San 
Francisco,  but  likely  at  any  moment 
to  be  sent  overseas,  perhaps  to 
Siberia,  or  to  any  of  the  scores  of 
places  in  Central  Europe  where  Uncle 
Sam's  Regulars  are  in  more  or  less 
temporary  control.  For  Colonel 
Garcin  is  of  the  Regular  Army,  having 
chosen  this  profession  some  four 
years  before  the  war  began.  Further- 
more, he  joined  the  Artillery,  which 
branch  of  the  service  has  shown  such 
notable  advancement  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  has.  called  for  the  severest 
sort  of  scientific  attainment.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Garcin  was  advanced  from 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel 
testifies  to  his  ability  as  an  officer.  Incidentally,  he  is  the 
youngest  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  service.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  is  the  only  son  of  Edward  H.  Garcin,  long 
known  as  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods  and   asbestos   and   rubber   specialties. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
F.  R.  Garcin. 


Looking  Backward — and  Forward. 

What  Men  Prominent  in  the  Trade  Say  of  the  Year's  Happenings 


FROM    IMPORTANT    MEMBERS    OF   THE   WAR    SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 

THE  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  with  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  government  control  and  supervision  the 
rubber  industry  is  about  to  enter  a  period  of  great  expan- 
sion and  prosperity  in  which  wartime  conservation  and  standard- 
ization   will    prove    a    beneficial    influence;    that    the    necessary 
readjustments   will  be  effected  with  comparative   ease,  and  that 
the  inevitable  cancellations  of  government  contracts  will  work  no 
great  hardships  because  of  the  volume  of  long-standing  orders 
for  normal  business  in  most  Hnes  of  rubber  goods. 
boot  and  shoe  division. 
George  H.  Mayo,  Chairman. 
"The  footwear  division  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Rubber  Industry  worked  in  the  closest  harmony  throughout  the 
war,  and  one  and  all  contributed  patriotically  to  the  service  of 
the  Government.     There  seems  to  be  much  that  could  properly 
be  done  under  peace  conditions  for  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
and  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  seem  wise  to  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue some  of  the  constructive  work   that  has  been   undertaken 
by  them." 

CLOTHING   DIVISION. 

N.  Lincoln  Greene,  Chairman. 

"During  the  period  of  the  war  we  have  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment our  capacity,  and  more,  and  with  the  abrupt  cancellation 
of  government  contracts,  will  naturally  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  readjust  production  to  a  normal  basis,  although  we  fully 
expect   to   get   from   under   such   a   condition    at   an   early   date. 

"In  our  opinion,  the  cessation  of  the  war  will  not  be  the  cause 
of  great  reduction  in  prices,  for  such  goods  as  we  will  market 
for  the  coming  season  are  based  on  what  we  would  term  the 
peak  of  prices  in  labor,  materials,  and  findings. 

"The  experience  and  advantage  that  has  been  gained  through 
a  classification  of  various  types  of  business  into  committees 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Industries  Board  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in   shaping  policies   for  the   future,  having  always 


in  mind  the  thought  of  conservation ;  it  having  been  clearly 
shown  that  many  articles  and  many  of  the  minor  details  that 
have  been  treated  as  essential  in  the  past  might  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  there  will  be  some  months  of  depres- 
sion, to  be  followed  by  the  largest  and  most  active  business 
ever  known  to  our  industry." 

CRUDE   RUBBER  AND   KINDRED   PRODUCTS  DIVISION. 

Charles  T.  Wilson,  Chairman. 
"The  War  Trade  Board  will  continue  to  e.KCrcise  their  control 
over  crude  rubber  until  actual  peace  is  declared.  Therefore,  the 
duties  of  the  division  in  carrying  out  their  instructions  in  respect 
to  their  various  regulations  will  be  likely  to  go  on  until  this 
time." 

FOREIGN   TRADE  DIVISION, 

E.  H.  Huxley,  Chairman. 

"With  the  close  of  the  war  we  find  ourselves  free  to  develop 
our  export  trade  without  the  ball  and  chain  of  government  con- 
trol being  dragged  after  us.  This  is  a  great  relief,  but  we  still 
have  serious  problems  to  solve. 

"Shall  we  be  able  to  hold  the  trade  that  has  come  to  us  with 
so  little  foreign  competition,  and  shall  we  be  able  to  increase  it? 
We  are  now  confronted  with  a  period  when  competition  will  be 
free  and  open  to  all,  and  when  it  will  not  be  confined  to  our 
fellow-American  manufacturers,  but  to  the  tried  and  experienced 
exporting  manufacturers  of  Europe.  With  anything  like  equal 
conditions  we  shall  be  successful  competitors.  To  make  the 
conditions  equal,  however,  we  must  have  reasonably  equal  labor 
conditions  and  rates  of  pay;  reasonably  equal  facilities  for  ship- 
ping and  reasonably  equal  rates;  and,  also,  access  to  and  prices 
for  raw  materials  on  a  par  with  our  foreign  competitor. 
Optimists  believe  that  we  shall  have  these  equalities,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  be  an  optimist.  There  is  much  to  be  accomplished  to 
bring  about  the  result,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  come.  We  cannot,  of  course,  overlook  that  most 
important  feature,  namely,  manufacturing  methods,  but  no  one 
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doubts  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  on  this  score, 
for  the  ingenuity,  resourcefulness  and  initiative  of  the  American 
manufacturer  are  proverbial. 

"The  closing  of  the  war  cannot  help  being  beneficial,  and  with 
the  many  advantages  of  the  position  in  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself,  optimism  would  appear  to  be  thoroughly  justified 
in  contemplating  the  future." 

gas  defense  division. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Geer,  Chairman. 

"The  Gas  Defense  Division  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  Rubber  Industry  has  spent  considerable  time  during  the  past 
year  in  assisting  the  Gas  Defense  Service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  writing  their  specifications  for  the  various  rubber  parts 
of  gas-masks.  We  have  cooperated  with  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  design,  compounding,  and  manufacturing  methods,  and 
a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done. 

"Since  the  gas-mask  is  purely  a  war  munition,  the  ending  of 
the  war  means  the  closing  of  the  w-ork  and,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  orders  from  the  Gas  Defense  Service  ceased,  due  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  the  work  of  the  Gas  Defense  Division 
of  the  War  Service  Committee  also  ceased.  There  is  nothing 
more  for  us  to  do." 

HAHD    RUBBER    DIVISION. 

H.  Weida,  Chairman. 

"For  the  past  eighteen  months  practically  all  the  hard-rubber 
manufacturers  were  making  hard-rubber  parts  for  war  essen- 
tials, requiring  from  60  to  95  per  cent  of  their  total  output,  and 
due  to  the  governmental  needs  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  to 
take  orders  for  the  regular  comtnercial  lines  which  were  enjoyed 
before  the  war. 

"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  every  efifort  is  being  made  to  put 
the  industry  back  on  a  peace  basis,  with  the  idea  of  again  serving 
our  customers  with  the  same  dispatch  as  before  the  war. 

"The  future  of  the  hard-rubber  industry  is  very  promising, 
and  with  the  increased  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  United 
States,  brought  on  by  the  war,  and  the  constant  new  uses  to 
which  hard  rubber  can  be  profitably  put,  together  with  the  possi- 
bility of  supplying  the  European  countries  with  the  same  line 
furnished  them  by  Germany  before  the  war,  I  am  sure  that  the 
very  best  years  in  the  history  of  the  industry  are  before  us." 

INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    DIVISION. 

Wallace  S.   Clark,   Chairman. 

"The  cessation  of  active  hostilities  has  meant  the  suspension 
of  manufacture  and  the  probable  ultimate  cancellation  of  orders 
for   some   $30,000,000  worth   of   insulated   wire   and   cable. 

"The  first  effect  of  this  will  be  to  allow  many  long-standing 
orders  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  commercial  rubber-insulated  con- 
ductors to  be  manufactured  and  shipped  by  manufacturers. 
Secondly,  it  should  allow  the  replacement  of  depleted  stocks 
throughout  the  country. 

"It  is  felt  by  the  division  that  this  activity  will  largely  carry 
the  manufacturers  over  the  pause  before  the  return  of  normal 
business.  In  so  far  as  the  division  has  gone  into  this  matter,  the 
attitude  of  the  various  government  departments  concerned  in  the 
termination  of  existing  contracts  has  been  fair  and  reasonable." 

MECHANICAL   GOODS. 

E.  S.  Williams,  Chairman. 
"The  ending  of  the  war  finds  the  Mechanical  Goods  Division 
of  the  War  Service  Committee  in  the  position  of  not  having 
received  official  notification  of  the  approval  of  the  various  recom- 
mendations this  committee  made  with  regard  to  conservation 
and  standardization  of  mechanical  goods.  The  committee  sub- 
mitted a  questionnaire  to  all  mechanical-goods  manufacturers 
and  after  due  consideration,  somewhat  prolonged  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  a  number  of  recommendations  were  made 
to  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  last 
summer.  These  recommendations  cover  a  maximum  number  of 
goods,  allowable  for  belting,  steam  hose,  water  hose,  and  many 
other  lines. 


"The  mechanical-rubber  business  has  been  built  up  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  styles  and  grades  of  goods,  each  produced  to  meet 
particular  conditions  of  competition  and  use.  It  is  felt  that  while 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  standard  maximum 
number  of  grades,  still,  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  some  such  standards.  The  Conserva- 
tion Division  appeared  to  favor  the  recommendations  made,  but 
for  one  reason  and  another  official  sanction  and  promulgation 
was  delayed  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice  found  the  matter 
still  pending. 

"It  is  now  hoped  that  the  benefit  of  the  work  already  done 
will  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  regular  organization  of  the  Rubber 
Association  will  take  up  the  matter  and  make  such  modifications 
as  seem  advisable  under  peace  conditions  and  try  to  bring  about 
an   agreement   on   the   subject   which   will   be  beneficial   to   all." 

MEDICAL    RUBBER    GOODS    AND    SUNDRIES    DIVISION, 

A,  W.  Warren,  Chairman. 

"The  ending  of  the  war  necessarily  caused  the  cancellation  of 
many  large  contracts  from  the  medical  department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  while  these  contracts  are  now  pending  adjust- 
ment, it  is  not  thought  among  the  trade  that  the  sudden  discon- 
tinuation of  the  placing  of  large  orders  will  in  any  way  affect 
this  particular  branch  of  the  rubber  industry. 

"--\s  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  contracts  had  been  placed 
with  specifications  for  delivery  not  later  than  December  31,  and 
while  the  contracts  were  unusually  large  for  this  particular  class 
of  merchandise,  it  did  not  to  any  great  extent  interfere  with  the 
commercial  business,  on  account  of  the  preferential  rating  given 
the   medical  rubber  goods   industry." 

PNEUMATIC  TIRE  DIVISION. 

G.  M.  Stadelman,  Chairman. 

"The  ending  of  the  war  means  the  termination  of  the  activities 
of  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Division  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
at  the  same  time  the  War  Industries  Board  ceases  to  function. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tlie  Pneumatic  Tire  Division 
expects  to  ally  itself  with  the  Rubber  .'Association  of  America 
as  a  division  of  that  association,  all  of  the  good  work  which 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  conservation  and  standardization 
would  he  lost.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  this  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  this  new  body." 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES   DIVISION, 

II.   E,   Ravmonii,  Chair.max. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  life  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  the  Rubber  Intlustry  will  terminate  January  16,  1919,  coincident 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubber  .Association  of  America. 
Automatically  its  sub-committees  will  cease  to  be.  The  Rubber 
Association  will  continue  to  serve  the  Government  where  needed 
to  wind  up  matters  pending,  inclusive  of  railroad  needs. 

"My  division  of  activity  will  have  accomplished  several  impor- 
tant acts  of  standardization,  continuing  for  all  time  to  come, 
which  the  war's  ending  will  not  destroy." 

RECL&IMED-BUBBEH  DIVISION. 

F.  H.  .^PPLETO.N,  Chairman. 

"In   my   opinion,   now   that   the   rubber   manufacturers   are   no 

longer  making  war  goods,  and  therefore,  are  enabled  to  resume 

their  regular  lines,  it  would  seem  that  the  demand  for  reclaimed 

rubber  should  return  to  normal." 

SOLID    TIRE    DIVISION. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman. 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  industry  will  recognize  that,  not- 
withstanding the  termination  of  the  war,  there  is  still  a  great 
patriotic  work  to  be  done  by  many  of  the  committees  which 
have  been  appointed.  Generally  speaking,  the  standardization 
work  of  any  industry  tends  to  improve  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  the  country.  The  prevention  of  waste  and  the 
concentration  of  effort  along  certain  well-defined  lines  is  as 
much  a  patriotic  duty  in  times  of  peace  as  in  war. 
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"Our  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  immensely  benefited  by  Uie 
standardizations  which  have  been  formulated  by  the  Solid  Tire 
Division,  and  the  truck  owner  will  be  equally  benefited  if  the 
truck  builder  recognizes  the  value  of  this  work  and  accepts  the 
standardizations  in  tlie  same  spirit  that  prompted  their  creation. 
The  work  in  the  immediate  future  by  the  Solid  Tire  Division  is 
to  promote  the  general  adoption  in  commercial  lines  of  the 
standardizations  which  the  division  has  created.  The  honest 
effort  and  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  which  has  been  shown  in 
the  work  of  the  Solid  Tire  Division  is  very  gratifying,  and  is 
indicative  of  what  our  industry  can  really  accomplish  by  the 
continuation  of  such  committee  work  in  time  of  peace." 

THE    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION    AND    THE   WAR    SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 

"More  remarkable  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  rubber 
industry,  through  its  representatives,  has  enforced  the  restrictions 
and  managed  the  details  of  import  and  export  licensing,  curtail- 
ment, and  allocation,  affecting  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Trade  Board.  For  untiring  and  impartial  service,  sound 
judgment  and  keen  foresight,  the  officials  of  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  the  members  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Rubber  Industry,  including  its  numerous  divisions, 
deserve  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  whole  trade. 

"Following  the  industrial  mobilization  of  the  country  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  and  the  organization  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Government,  events  of  great  moment  to  the 
rubber  industry  crowded  one  upon  another  in  rapid  sequence. 
To  prevent  crude  rubber  and  rubber  goods  from  reaching  the 
enemy,  all  imports  of  crude  rubber  and  allied  gums,  cotton  and 
other  materials  were  put  under  license.  The  Rubber  Association 
was  asked  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  act  as  consignee  of  all 
importations  of  crude  rubber  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  re- 
leased only  under  guarantees  of  good  faith.  For  the  same 
reasons,  to  prevent  shortage  and  to  conserve  them  for  ourselves 
and  our  allies,  rubber  and  allied  gums,  also  numerous  chemicals 
and  compounding  ingredients,  were  placed  on  the  Export  Em- 
bargo List.  That  the  enemy  might  not  profit  from  American 
business,  the  Enemy  Trading  List  was  issued,  prohibiting  trade 
with  certain  Latin-American  firms.  In  February,  these  precau- 
tions were  followed  by  placing"  all  imports  and  exports  under 
license. 

"By  May  the  demands  upon  the  available  ship  tonnage  had 
become  so  great  that  drastic  restrictions  in  overseas  commerce 
became  necessary  and  the  importation  of  crude  rubber,  along 
with  other  commodities,  was  curtailed.  To  prevent  speculation, 
maximum  prices  for  the  various  grades  were  fixed  in  advance. 
The  basis  of  importation  for  a  three  months'  period  was  set  at 
100,000  tons  per  annum  ;  government  needs,  estimated  at  35,000 
tons,  were  deducted  and  the  balance  allocated  pro  rata  to  each 
firm  on  a  basis  of  7/16  of  its  1917  consumption.  This  arrange- 
ment and  subsequent  modifications  were  worked  out  with  the 
aid  of  data  furnished  by  a  series  of  questionnaires  issued  to  the 
trade  by  the  War  Service  Committee,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  rubber  manufacturers  told  how  much  crude  and 
reclaimed  rubber  they  consumed." 

ENTHUSIASTIC    SERVICE. 

"Hampered  by  coal  and  labor  shortages,  enforced  holidays, 
transportation  difficulties,  adverse  priorities,  embargo,  restriction, 
curtailment,  and  allocation  of  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts, high  taxes  and  constantly  advancing  costs  for  wages  and 
most  commodities,  rubber  men  have  persisted  in  patriotic 
optimism  and  practical  helpfulness  rather  than  self-pity.  Their 
zeal  to  further  American  participation  in  the  war  is  imperish- 
ably  written  in  the  records  of  every  campaign  for  Liberty  Bonds, 
War  Savings  Stamps,  United  War  Work  and  Red  Cross  funds ; 
it  is  seen  in  the  innumerable  firm  and  community  funds  to 
provide  wholesome  entertainment,  reading  matter,  athletic  goods. 
comfort  kits   and   smokes   for  the   boys   in    service;   it   is   mani- 


fested by  the  enthusiasm  for  Americanization  in  rubber  mills, 
that  fiircign-born  employes  may  be  educated  in  our  language  and 
ideals.  Service  flags  in  virtually  every  establishment  bear  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  thousands  of  officials  and  employes  in 
various  branches  of  war  service,  many  being  in  executive  govern- 
ment positions  of  great  responsibility." 

PRACTICAL   PATRIOTISM. 

"This  world  conflict  has  placed  rubber  goods  among  the  prime 
essentials  of  modern  warfare,  and  the  industry  may  take  a  just 
pride  in  the  notably  high  average  quality  of  the  goods  supplied 
and  the  marked  absence  of  anything  savoring  of  profiteering. 
Even  the  unfortunate  raincoat  scandal  is  being  shown  in  the 
courts  to  be  the  fault  of  irresponsible  workers  and  careless 
inspectors  rather  than  that  of  the  rubber  industry.  The  dispatch 
with  which  enormous  quantities  of  waterproof  garments,  gas- 
masks, and  other  rubber  goods  were  supplied  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  was  truly  wonderful,  while  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
entire  heavy-footwear  producing  capacity  of  the  country  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  until  military  needs 
for  millions  of  pairs  of  rubber  boots,  overshoes  and  gaiters  were 
met,  regardless  of  more  lucrative  civilian  orders,  exemplifies  the 
sort  of  practical  patriotism  that  has  animated  the  trade." 
CYCLE  AND    MOTOR   TRUCK   TIRES. 

"The  past  year  has  witnessed  numerous  economic  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war,  which  affect  the  rubber  industry 
greatly.  Higher  transportation  costs  have  increased  the  use  of 
the  bicycle,  with  a  consequent  greater  demand  for  tires.  But 
of  far  more  importance  is  the  enormous  development  of  motor 
trucks  for  army  use,  delivery  purposes,  short-haul  and  even  long- 
distance overland  freights  in  which  a  few  rubber  companies 
were  among  the  pioneers.  More  than  half  a  million  motor 
trucks  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that  in  five  years  there  will  be  four  millions.  A 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  solid-tire  industry  has  resulted. 
Meanwhile,  too,  cord  construction  has  removed  the  previous 
limits  of  pneumatic-tire  sizes,  and  12-inch  cord  tires  are  now 
being  successfully  used  on  the  heaviest  trucks,  prolonging  their 
life  and  increasing  their  speed.  Nothing  can  stop  this  great 
economic  movement  except  the  failure  to  build  hard-surfaced 
roads  of  adequate  strength  to  carry  the  greater  tonnage  at  the 
higher  speed  required,  and  with  government  officials  everywhere 
awake  to  the  need,  an  adequate  construction  program  seems 
assured. 

"New  industries  have  been  created  and  further  incentive  given 
to  the  old  by  the  abnormal  conditions  affecting  raw  materials. 
The  prevailing  spirit  of  economy,  the  necessity  to  conserve 
rubber,  the  high  cost  and  shortage  of  tires,  and  the  importance 
of  obtaining  maximum  service  from  them  have  all  been  factors 
in  the  new  industry  of  retreading  or  rebuilding  tires,  which  has 
assumed  considerable  importance  in  America  during  the  last 
twelvemonth.  Henceforth  thousands  of  automobile  tires,  such 
as  were  formerly  discarded  prematurely,  will  be  rehabilitated  for 
further  service  at  a  low^er  cost  per  mile  than  that  of  new  tires." 
THE   SPIRIT   OF    COOPERATION. 

"Certainly  the  magnificent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  cooperation 
in  which  the  trade  as  a  whole  has  faced  the  problems  and  hard- 
ships of  the  war,  always  making  its  decisions  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  industry,  indicates  with  what  confidence  the  period 
of  readjustment  and  reconstruction  may  be  looked  forward  to. 
In  this  connection  legalized  export  combinations  in  America  will 
go  a  long  way  to  offset  the  scheme  of  a  possible  Prussian  rubber 
trust   to   secure   an   inordinate   share   of   foreign   trade." 


RUBBER  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Messr.-..  Harrisons  and  Crosfield,  Limited,  London,  England, 
calculate  that  the  annual  production  of  plantation  rubber  in  the 
Far  East  will  amount  to  350,000  tons  when  the  2,000,000  acres  of 
!rees  have  all  attained  400  pounds  per  acre. 
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Activities  of  the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


DECEMBER  has  been  an  eventful  month  for  the  rubber  in- 
dustry  in    the    removal   of   manufactured   rubber   products 
I    from   the   export   conservation   list,   the   withdrawal   of   all 
restrictions  governing  the  production  of  rubber  products,  and  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  relating  to  the  imports  of  crude  rub- 
ber.    Imports  will  continue  to  be  consigned  to  The  Rubber  As- 
sociation  and   the   usual   guarantees   required.     Members   of   the 
Association  were  promptly  informed  of  these  and  other  events 
of  interest  to  the  trade  by  the   following  communications   from 
The  Rubber  Association  and  the  War  Service  Committee  : 
MANUFACTURED    PRODUCTS    FREE    OF   EXPORT. 
December  2,  1918. 
To  all  rubber  manufacturers: 

We  quote  herein  a  letter  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Imports  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  under  date  of  November 
27,  1918: 

For  your  information  we  advise  you  that  manufac- 
tured rubber  products  have  been  removed  from  the 
Export  Conservation  List,  effective  November  27,  1918. 
This  means  that  after  that  date  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  exporters  to  obtain  their  licenses  for  export  ship- 
ments of  manufactured  rubber  products  from  the  Bureau 
of  Exports  in  Washington,  as  heretofore.  The  branch 
offices  of  that  Bureau  will  issue  the  licenses  in  the  future. 


TRAFFIC   COMMITTEE'S   VIEW  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM. 

December  4,  1918. 
To  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America: 

The  Traffic  Committee  wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  association  what  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
most  important  transportation  problem  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people,  namely,  the  future  operation  of  our  transporta- 
tion facilities  through  the  medium  of  government  ownership  or 
the  restoration  of  the  properties  to  their  owners  with  continued 
private  control  under  reasonable  governmental  regulation. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  cessation  of  the  war  has 
brought  about  a  very  great  change  in  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  country  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  shipping  public  can 
be  met  only  by  private  control  and  operation  subject  to  reasonable 
regulation  by  our  Government,  such  regulation  to  permit  efficient 
competition.  The  committee  realizes  that  undoubtedly  many 
methods  formerly  in  vogue  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
our  transportation  system  should  not  be  used  again  and  that  any 
of  the  benefits  to  the  public  that  have  been  made  possible  by  uni- 
fied control  should  be  retained. 

Please  understand  that  the  Traffic  Committee  has  reached  this 
conclusion  only  after  careful  thought  and  investigation  and  the 
committee's  consideration  was  not  subject  to  any  influence  other 
than  the  desire  to  protect  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
industry. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  ultimo,  those  present  were  particularly  for- 
tunate to  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  clear  presentation  of 
the  transportation  problems  by  Lewis  J.  Spence,  Director  of  Traf- 
fic, Southern  Pacific  Co.  Mr.  Spence's  views  of  the  situation  are 
so  clear  and  fundamentally  sound  that  this  committee  believes 
that  every  one  interested  in  transportation  matters  should  read 
his  address. 

We  appreciate  fully  that  with  respect  to  a  problem  of  this  kind 
the  members  may  have  reached  a  conclusion  based  on  their  ex- 
perience with  transportation  conditions,  but  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  if  the  individual  members  can  share  the  view  of  this 
committee,  the  able  presentation  of  the  matter  by  Mr.  Spence 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  congressmen  and  senators 
of  your  congressional  districts  and  states,  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
peal for  their  support  in  reasonable  and  sane  regulation  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  returned  to  their 
owners  for  operation  with  reasonable  businesslike  regulation  by 
our  Government. 

PACIFIC  COAST  EXPORT  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

December  10,  1918. 
Tn  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America: 

Your  attention  is  directed  by  the  Traffic  Committee  to  the  fol- 
lowing notice  issued  by  Regional  Directors  A.  H.  Smith  and  C. 
H.  Markham  of  the  Eastern  and  .Allegheny  Regions,  respectively, 


relating  to  the  issuance  of  export  bills  of  lading  via  Pacific  Coast 
ports: 

To  All  Concerned : 

For  the  purpose  of  issuing  export  bills  of  lading  via  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  the  Trans-Pacific  Export  Bill  of  Lading  Agency 
is  hereby  established  as  of  December  IS,  1918,  located  at  143 
Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  with  C.  H.  Morehouse,  Agent, 
in  charge. 

To  minimize  the  work  and  facilitate  the  issuance  of  export 
bills  of  lading,  the  following  rules  are  prescribed : 

The  exporter  or  shipper  will  be  required  to  make  all  nec- 
essary copies  of  bills  of  lading,  showing  thereon  the  export 
license  number  and  date  'of  expiration ;  the  railroad  permit 
number,  weight,  measurement,  rate,  inland,  ocean  and  State 
toll  charges. 

All  bookings  with  steamship  lines  must  be  made  by  the 
shipper  or  exporter  through  their  own  agencies. 

Railroad  permits  are  required  in  all  cases  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  exporter  or  shipper  through  their  Pacific  Coast 
representative  or  by  agent  with  whom  the  booking  was  made. 
Such  permits  are  issued  by  the  North  Pacific  Export  Com- 
mittee at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  the  California  Export 
Committee  at  San  Francisco,   California. 

Advices  of  clearances  at  ports  of  exit,  when  required,  must 
be  obtained  by  exporters  or  shippers  through  the  agency  with 
whom  booking  was  made. 

The  payment  of  all  bills  covering  inland,  ocean  and  State  toll 
charges  must  be  made  within  the  provisions  of  Director  General's 
Orders  Nos.  25  and  2S-A. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE'S    REPORT. 

December  12,  1918. 
To  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America: 

Pursuant  to  article  VI,  section  2,  paragraph  (a)  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
the  undersigned  Committee  on  Nominations  submit  the  follow- 
ing list  of  nominations  for  four  directors  to  succeed  those  whose 
terms   expire   in   January,    1919: 

James  Newton  Gunn,  LInited  States  Tire  Co.;  John  S. 
Lowman,  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co. ;  A.  D.  Thoi'nton, 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Seneca  G.  Lewis, 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 

These  nominations  are  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on  January  16, 
1919. 

In  accordance  with  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  all  directors  of  The  Rubber  Associations  are  now 
elected   for  terms  of  three  years. 

CALL  FOR  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

December  16,   1918. 
To  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubber 
-Association  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria, 
New  York,  on  Thursday,  January  16,  1919,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  at 
which  meeting  four  directors  to  serve  three  years,  to  succeed 
tliose  whose  terms  expire  at  that  time,  will  be  elected,  and  the 
reports  of  the  officers  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Directors  recommends  that  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Association  be  amended  so  that  elections  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  may  be  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, as  well  as  by  the  Executive  Committee;  also  that  .Article 
XII  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  entitled  "Entertainments" 
be  amended  so  that  entertainments,  and  dinners  of  the  Asso- 
ciation may  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
the  E.xecutive  Committee,  instead  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Committee  alone,  as  it  reads  at  present;  also  that  Ar- 
ticle XIV  entitled  "Expulsions  or  Suspensions"  be  amended  so 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  have  equal  authority  with  the 
Executive  Committee  in  such  cases. 

Every  firm  member  of  the  .Association  is  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  annua!  meeting  by  the  registered  firm  representa- 
tive, but  the  firm  representative's  voting  power  may  he  delegated 
to  some  one  in  the  employ  of  or  acting  for  such  member  by  giv- 
ing a  written  proxy.  Each  firm  member  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 
Should  your  firm  representative  he  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting,  he  may  execute  the  enclosed  blank  proxy  and  direct  the 
person  in  whose  favor  he  executes  such  pro.xy  to  present  the 
same  at  the  entrance  to  the  meeting. 
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The  aiiiuial  meeting  will  be  followed  by  the  nineteenth  annual 
banquet,  which  this  year  takes  the  form  of  a  Victory  Banquet,  in 
the  grand  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-.^storia,  at  7.30  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

FIRM   AND  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

The    Executive    Committee    elected    the    following    firm    and 
associate  members  at  the  meeting  of  December  19: 
Firm  Members  and  Representatives. 

.'\rnold  W.  Francis,  Arnold  W.  Francis,  66  New  street.  New 
York  City. 

The  Rossendale-Reddaway  Belting  &  Hose  Co.,  Henry  P. 
Wherry,  32  Euclid  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Alfred  Hale  Rubber  Co.,  David  A.  Cutler,  Atlantic,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Associate  Member. 

W.  H.  Parker,  National  Standard  Co.,  Niles,  Michigan. 
VICTORY   BANQUET. 

The  nineteenth  annual  banquet  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  will  take  the  form  of  a  Victory  Banquet  and  will 
be  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Sth  ave- 
nue and  34th  street.  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
16,  1919,  at  seven-thirty  o'clock.     Tickets  will  be  twelve  dollars. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  seating  guests  at  round 
tables  accommodating  parties  of  eight  or  ten  persons.  Members 
desiring  entire  tables,  or  those  who  wish  to  sit  together  but 
do  not  require  an  entire  table,  will  kindly  state  their  wishes 
when  ordering  tickets,  using  the  form  provided.  Tickets  are 
sold  only  to  members  or  to  those  in  their  employ,  but  there  is 
no  limitation  to  tlie  number  which  each  member  may  purchase. 


WAR     SERVICE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. 

RUBBER  RESTRICTIONS  REMOVED. 

THE  following  telegram  and  detailed  information  was  sent  to 
the  rubber  trade  on  December  13,  1918,  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  war  service  committees 
held  on  the  same  date : 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  all  restrictions  governing  pro- 
duction of  rubber  products  and  the  amount  of  crude  rubber  that 
may  be  imported   from   primary   markets   have   been   withdrawn 
effective  to-day.  Rubber  will  be  consigned  to  the  Rubber  Associa- 
tion as  heretofore  and  the  usual  guarantee  will  be  required,  but 
maximum  prices  on  allocation  features  are  entirely  eliminated. 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry. 
details  of  the  rulings. 
To  the  rubber  industry: 

Confirming  our  telegram  of  this  date,  we  quote  below   letter 
received  from  the  War  Industries  Board  : 

United  States  War  Industries  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

December  12,  1918. 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry.  V.  S.  A.  : 

Beg  to  advise  that  effective  December  13,  1918  all  restric- 
tions governing  the  production  of  all  rubber  articles,  includ- 
ing casings  and  tubes  under  six  inches,  are  herewith  with- 
drawn. This  ruling  annuls  Issue  No,  2,  Regulations  Govern- 
ing the  Production  of  Rubber  Products  and  revised  schedules 
on  casings  and  tubes  authorized  November  16,  1918.  by  the 
rubber  section  for  the  October-December  period.  Kindly  wire 
all  manufacturers  accordingly. 

H.  T.  Dunn,  Chief. 
Rubber  Section,  War  Industries  Board. 
From  the  above  you  will  note  that  all  restrictions  as  to  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  rubber  goods  have  been  removed,  effec- 
tive immediately. 

We  also  received  the  following  instructions  from  the  War 
Trade  Board  contained  in  letter  and  telegram  of  this  date: 
By  a  regulation  passed  this  day  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
the  "restriction  as  to  quantity  of  crude  rubber  which  may  be 
licensed  for  shipment  from  overseas  has  been  revoked,  effec- 
tive immediately.  On  and  after  this  date,  licenses  to  import 
crude  rubber  from  overseas  will  be  issued  without  limit  as  to 
quantity,  provided  applicant  conforms  with  all  existing  regu- 
lations of  the  War  Trade  Board.  The  War  Trade  Board  also 
withdraws  the  maximum  prices  and  the  allocation  features. 
Rubber  will  continue  to  be  consigned  to  The  Rubber  Associa- 


tion as  licrctofore  and   the   .Association   will  continue   to  re- 
quire the  usual  guarantees. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  relaxation 
of  this  restriction  only  affects  shipments  from  overseas.  We 
are  informed  it  will  not  be  the  general  policy  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  to  issue  licenses  for  the  importation  of  rubber 
from  countries  other  than  those  of  origin  until  after  February 
13,  1919,  and  that  this  same  policy  will  apply  to  shipments 
now  in  the  United  States  which  have  arrived  in  violation  of 
the  regulations. 

War  Service  Co.mmittee. 

rubber  goods  imports  permitted. 

December  20,  1918. 
To  manufacturers  and  importers  of  rubber  manufactured  goods: 
We  quote  below  letter  received   from  the  War  Trade  Board 
notifying  us  of  the  revocation  of  the  regulation  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  manufactured  rubber  goods: 

For  your  information  we  would  advise  you  that  the  War 
Trade  Board  ruling  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rubber 
manufactured  goods  has  been  revoked  by  War  Trade  Board 
ruling  No.  427  and  the  Bureau  of  Imports  has  been  in- 
structed to  issue  licenses  permitting  the  importation  of 
rubber  manufactured  goods  provided  applications  conform  to 
other  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

STANDARDIZATION    AND    CONSERVATION    SHOULD    CONTINUE. 

While  all  conservation  rulings  have  been  revoked,  the  War 
Industries  Board  expresses  the  hope  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Conservation  Division,  that  the  rubber  industry  will 
continue  to  eliminate  needless  waste  : 

Owing  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the  rubber  industry  the 
Conservation  Division  has  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Rubber  Section,  that  tlie  various  conservation  schedules  that 
have  been  issued  to  rubber  manufacturers  will  be  rescinded. 
Will  you  please  notify  the  members  of  the  industry  of  this 
decision  ? 

The  information  that  we  have  received  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  regarding  these  schedules  indicates  clearly  that  sub- 
stantial savings  of  labor,  material,  equipment  and  capital  are 
resulting.  We  heartily  appreciate  the  ready  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  shown  by  the  rubber  industry  and  we  hope 
that  the  industry  of  its  own  accord  will  find  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  those  provisions  of  the  schedules  which  elimi- 
nate needless  waste  and  can  be  carried  out  without  real  hardship. 

NEW  DIVISIONS   TO    BE   ORGANIZED. 

In  view  of  the  above  communication  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee has  suggested  that  the  chairmen  of  those  divisions  not 
already  divisions  of  The  Rubber  Association  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  manufacturers  to  attend  a  luncheon-meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  January  16  and  organize  similar  divisions 
of  the  Rubber  Association. 


REDUCTION  IN  ZINC  OXIDE  PRICES. 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  announced  De- 
cember 14,  1918,  a  reduction  in  prices  on  its  brands  of  zinc 
oxide  and  lithopone  used  by  the  rubber  trade.  The  new  price 
list,  which  became  effective  immediately,  and  which  applies  on 
contracts   for   the   first   quarter   of   1919,    follows : 

.American  Process. 

Carloads.  Less  Carloads. 

Special     10'.-4  1054 

X.\     10  10'/4 

FRr.NCH   Process  "Florence  Brands." 

Carloads.  Less  Carloads. 

White    Se.il    13  13  !4 

Green    Seal    12'/.  UVt 

Red  Se.-il    12  12"4 

Lithopone    7^  8 

Above  prices  apply  only  when  packed  in  barrels.    When  packed 
in  bags  the  price  is  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  less. 


ABOLITION  OF  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  RUBBER  AT  IQUITOS. 

The  duty  of  $0.44  per  100  pounds  on  rubber  exported  from 
Iquitos,  Peru,  has  been  repealed.  Rubber  exports  from  other 
Peruvian  points  is  still  subject  to  the  regular  export  duty  of  8 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  except  rubber  from  Putumayo,  which  pays 
only  half  that  amount. 
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Government   Specifications  for  Tires,  Tubes,  Repair    Materials 

and  Accessories. 


THE  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  the  United  Stales  Army,  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry,  and  the 
Special  Board  of  Officers,  convened  under  paragraph  30, 
S.  O.  91,  W.  D.,  1918,  have  prepared  and  approved  the  following 
specifications  for  pneumatic  tires,  including  automobile,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  tires ;  solid  motor  tires,  repair  material  and 
accessories.  These  specifications  were  revised  to  November  1, 
and  supersede  those  published  in  The  India  Rubber  World  Octo- 
ber 1,  1918. 

CLINCHER    BICYCLE  TIRES. 

Sizes  28  by  1^<  inches  and  28  by  \5^  inches. 
fabric  construction. 

Specification    No.    1221A. 
November    1,    1918. 
1.     General,     (a)     Bicycle    pneumatic    casings    manufactured    in    accord- 
ance  with   this  specification   shall   be  of   fabric   or   cord   construction   of  the 
sizes  known  as  28  by  1  H  inches  and  28  by  1 5^  inches. 

(b)  The   manufacturer  of  casings  must  guarantee  them  to  be   free   from 
defects  in  workmanship  and  material. 

(c)  The   casings  shall   be   plainly  marked   with   the  manufacturer's   name 


of 


All 


nufacturer's  standard  non-skid  double  clincher  type,  designed  to  satis- 
factorily fit  the  standard  28  by  I'i   inches  single  clinch  all  steel  bicycle  rim. 

3.  Construction,  (a)  Carcass  of  the  casings  must  consist  of  two 
plies   of  fabric    frictioned   both   sides. 

(b)  All  fabric  shall  be  square-woven  (26  by  26)  having  a  tensile 
strength  for  both  warp  and  filler  of  not  less  than  110  pounds  per  inch 
or  its  physical  equivalent  of  cords  as  approved  by  the  Government.  Methods 
to   be   the   same   as   provided  in   the   specifications   for   pneumatic 


of  testing   to   be 


the 


■asmg. 

;    AND    Tests,     (a)     The    cross-sectional    di- 

,    40   pounds  shall    not   be   less   than    1-29/64 

1-37/64  inches  in  28  by  1  ^   inches. 

between    piles    of    fabric   shall    average  ten 
g   the   standard   dead   weight   friction  test  as 
5r  pneumatic  automobile  casings, 
inion    between    tread    and    plies    or    between 
nore   using  the   standard 

rdance  with  the  standard 


when   measured  on  the 

4.  Physical  Measui 
ametcr  of  each  tire  ilif 
inches  in  28  by   1  }-<   inc 

(b)  Strength  of  the 
pounds  or  more  per  ini 
provided  in  the  specific; 

(c)  The    strength    o 
sidewall    and    plies   shall   average   nme   pounc 
dead  weight  friction  test  as  above   provided. 

5.  Flaps.     Each  casing  shall  have  a  flap  i 
commercial  practice. 

6.  Compounds,  (a)  Tread. — The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  55  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The  minimum  tensile 
strength  shall  be  1,600  pounds  per  spuare  inch  with  a  minimum  elongation 
of  400  per  cent  (2  to  10  inches)  as  determined  by  the  average  of  four 
test  pieces  when  stretched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  inches  per  minute.  The 
test  pieces  shall  be  cut  longitudinally  and  shall  be  ;4-inch  wide  of  a  gage 
length  of  two  inches,  the  ends  being  gradually  enlarged  to  a  width  of 
approximately  one  inch.  The  permanent  set  determined  by  the  average 
of  four  tests  with  test  pieces  as  above,  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent  after 
an  elongation  of  400  per  cent  (2  to  10  inches)  for  ten  minutes.  All  tests 
shall  be  made  at  a  temperature  between  65  degrees  and  90  degrees  F. 

(b)  Friction.— The  friction  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  best 
quality   new    wild    or   plantation    rubber. 

(c)  Sidewalls.— The  sidewalls  shall  be  made  fn 
acteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  55  per 
best  quality  new  wild  or  nlantatiou  rubber.  The  m 
of  the  sidewall  rubber  shall  be  1,200  pounds  p< 
minimum    elongation    of    400    per    cent    (2    to    10    in 


nd    hav 


eed 


del 


redients   known    to    the    rut 
.1st   stale   the    amount   and   kind    of    reclaii 


erage  of   four  tests  as  described  in  6(a). 

(d)  Compounds    shall    be    free    frcm    i 
trade  as  oil  sub.stitute; 

(e)  The    manufact 
rubber  used  in  all  compounds. 

(f)  All  above  test  pieces  must  be  cut  from  casings. 

7.  Inspection.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  m- 
speclion,  test  or  nnalysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meeting  all 
requirements  of  this  specification. 

8  Tubes  The  inner  tube  shall  meet  the  specifications  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  motorcycle  tubes,  with  the  following  exceptions:  (a)  minimum 
pole  size  shall  be  1-inch;  (b)  minimum  gage  shall  be  0.048-inch;  (c)  the 
valve  shall  be  Schrader's  1022.  or  its  approved  equivale 
9.  Packing.  Packing  shall  be  as  per  specification 
request   for   bid. 

PNEUMATIC   MOTORCYCLE  CASINGS   (NON-SKID). 
Size  28  by  3  inches. 
fabric  construction. 

Specification    No.    1064A. 

XOVEMIIER     1,     1918. 

1.  General,  (a)  Pneumatic  motorcycle  casings  manuf.ictured  ii 
cordance  with  this  specification  shall  be  of  fabric  construction  of  th< 
iknown  to  the  trade  as  28  by  3  inches. 


npanying    the 


The 


40 


defects  in   materi,;!   :,n.l    v,..,k, 

(d)  Casings    shall    U    |a..i 
number  and   size   cf   lire. 

(e)  As   soon    as   possible 
the   equivalent   metric   sizes  a 


ill  casings  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specifica- 
tion shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid  clincher  type,  de- 
signed   for  the   S.   A.   E.    clincher   motorcycle  CC   rim   of  the  size   28  by   3 

3      Construction      (a)     Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabric  shall  be  gum- 
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sample 

:s  shall  be  cut 
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the  warp  strength  and  three  samples  shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine 
the  filler  strength.  The  samples  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
unravel  to  23  yarns  (1-inch  width);  fabric  shall  be  dried  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  at  110  degrees  C.  Breaking  test  shall  be  completed  within 
thirty  seconds  of  time  of  removing  test  strip  from  oven.  The  results  must 
show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  165  pounds  per  inch  width  for 
either  warp  or  filler. 

(f)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  a  core  filler  as  in  standard  com- 
mercial  practice. 

(g)  There  shall  be  a  cv 
fabric  which  shall  be  wider 
cushion  shall  be  0.0325-inch. 

(h)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
of  IH  inches.  Breaker  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  cotton  weighing  not 
less  than  8  ounces  per  square  vard. 

(i)  The  tread  of  the  casing  shall  not  be  less  than  ■i-incli  thick  in  the 
center,  H-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  that  part  of 
the  tread  under  the  middle  of  the  non-skid  portion. 

(j)     The  sidewall  of  the  casitig  shall  have  a  minimum  thickness  of  0.045- 


4.     Fny 
of  the  S. 


\L  MEASUREMENTS  AND  Te.sts.  (a)  Crossscctional  diameter 
iflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule 
E.  shall  not  be  less  than  2-15/16  inches  nor  more  than  3-3/10 


erage 
ialfy" 
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the   breaker  and  tread  and  between 

less   than   28   pounds  per  inch    using 

above  provided. 


iless  the  maker  submitting 
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to   the    rubber 
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rubber.    Com] 


per 


inches),  a- 

„ n  stretched  at  the  rate  it 

test  pieces  shall  be  cut  longitudinally  and  shall 
length  of  two  inches,  the  ends  being  gradna 
approxim.itely  one  inch.  The  permanent  Fit 
of  four  tests  with  the  test  pieces  as  above  si 
after  an  elongation  of  400  per 
lowed  by 


,_      -      by  volume  of 

nd  shall  be  free  from 

minimum 


:5    per 


ches)    for  ten   minutes  fol- 
shall  be  made  at  a  temperature 
between  65  and  90  degrees  K. 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion. — These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  by  '■oinmt 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The  compound  shall 
be  free  of  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  oil  substitutes  and/or 
reclaimed  rubber. 

(c)  Sidewall. — The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  coiTipoiind  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  qualitv  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Reclaimed  rubber  to  the 
extent  of  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  total  compound  is  allowed,  but  the 
amount  and  kind  must  be  declared  by  the  manufacturer.  Compound  shall 
have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a 
minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2  to  U  inches)  and  a  inaximum  set 
of  25  per  cent,  tested  as  specified  in  8(a).  The  compound  shall  be  free  of 
ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  oil  substitutes. 

(d)  All  test  pieces  must  be  cut  from  casings. 

9.  Inspection.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  inspec- 
tion, test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meeting  all  require- 
ments   of   this    specification. 

10  Wr/.pping  and  Marking.  All  casings  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  ac- 
cording to  standard  practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing 
the  size  and  type,  and  name  of  manufacturer.  A  label  with  the  month 
and  year  of  manufacture   stamped  on  it  shall  be  pasted  in  a  conspicuous 


Packing.     Packing   shall  be  as  per  specifications   accompanying  the 
t   for  bid. 
PNEUMATIC   MOTORCYCLE  CASINGS   (NON-SKID). 
Size  29  by  3^4  inches. 

FABRIC  CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification  No.   1065A. 


(a)      Pneii 


NovE^ 


1918. 


cvHe 


nufac 


shall   be  of   fabn'c 


-ade  as  29  by  3^  incl 
must  be  designed  to 
inds  per  square  inch, 
lufactiirers  of  casings 


iible 


a  load  of  400  pounds    when 
guarantee  them  to  be  free  fr 


the   equivalent  metric   sizes  as 

2.  Type.  All  casings  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid  clincher  type,  designed  for 
the  S.  A.   E.  clincher  motorcycle  CC  rim  of  the  size  28  by  3  inches. 

3.  Construction,  (a)  Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabric  shall  be  gum- 
stripped. 

(b)  Carcass  of  casing  shall  consist  of  four  separate  plies  of  tire  fabric, 
with  friction  coat  on  two  sides  and  skim  coat  on  one  side.  The  sage  of  one 
plv  frictioned  on  two  sides  and  skim-coated  on  one  shall  be  at  least 
0.643-inch.  Each  ply  shall  have  n'.t  more  than  two  splices  which  must  be 
at  lea't  seven  inches  apart  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  casing. 
The  splices  in  the  casing  shall  be  at  least  three  inches  apart  when  measured 


woven  (23  by  23)  from  Eg>'pti; 
valent  as  approved  by  the  Govi 
:  yard  with  an  allowable  variance 


long- 


(c)  All  fabric  must  be  squar( 
staple  cotton  or  its  physical  equ 
weighing  17;4  ounces  to  the  squai 

(d)  .'\1I  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manu- 
facturing practice  before  it  is  started  through  the  operations  of  rubberizing. 

(e)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  m  coin- 
mercial  practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 
All  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  an  approved  testing  machine  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength  in  the  following  manner:  the  distance  betw-een  the  grips 
on  the  machine  shall  be  approximately  three  inches,  and  the  separation 
of  the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per  mitiute.  Six  samples  shall 
be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary 
waste  of  material.  Three  samples  shall  be  cut  longitudinally  to  determine 
the  warp  strength  and  three  samples  shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine 
the  filler  strength.  The  samples  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
unravel  to  23  yarns  (1-inch  width);  fabric  shall  be  dried  one  hour  ana 
thirty  minutes  at  110  degrees  C.  Breaking  test  shall  be  completed  within 
thirtv  seconds  of  time  of  removing  test  strip  from  oven.  1  he  results 
must'  show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  165  pounds  per  inch  width 
for    either   warp   or    filler.  .  ,      , 

(t)      Beads   shall   be   constructed   with   a   core   filler   as   in   standard   com- 


fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8 
1  each  side  of  the  casing.  The 
iide  of  the  casing  at  least  ii-mcb 


ounces  per  square  yard  shall  be  used 
chafiing  strip  shall  extend  upward  on  the 
from  the  channel  of  the  bead.         ...  ^         ,•   j      ...  .i,.  f,l„-,v 

(h)     There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the  tabric 
which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.     The  minimum  gage  of  this  - 
shall  be  0.045-inch.  ,  v       i  *  ■„ 

(i)      Over  the   cushion  there   shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip 
weave   fabric   such    as   is   used   iii    standard    commercial    practp 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  r  ■ 
ties  of   a   nature   to    form   a   perfect  union   between   th      "  ' 
when  the  cure  is  efltected.     This  breaker  strip  shall  ha 
ot  ZVi   inches.     Breaker  shall  be  made  from  long-staple 
less  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard. 

(j)  The  tread  of  the  casrtg  shall  not  be  1 
center,  '/^-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minimur 
tread  under  the  middle  oi  Jhs  jjofl-skid  portio 


cushio 


lical  proper- 


of  the 


thickness  of  0.050- 


4.  PiivsicAi.  Measurements  and  Tests,  (a)  Cross-sectional  diameter 
of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule 
of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  not  be  less  than  3-7/16  inches. 

(b)  Tires  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  pressure  of  275  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  This  test  is  to  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  inspector.  ,  ,  ,    .       u  ,,  ,^ 

(c)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  plies  of  fabric  shall  average  16 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  usi'ng  the  standard  friction  test,  viz. :  a  section 
of  the  casing  is  to  be  cut  one  inch  in  width  measured  ClrcumferentIaUs^ 
The  plies  are  to  be  started  and  pulled  down  two  inches  at  one  bead,  which 
bead  is  to  be  clamped  in  the  jaws  of  standard  friction  testing  machine 
The  test  shall  be  made  on  any  ply  of  fabric  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
dead  weight  friction  test.  The  rate  of  separation  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  inch   per  minute. 

(d)  Strength  of  the  union  between  the  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
the  breaker  and  cushion  shall  be  not  less  than  28  pounds  per  inch,  using 
the  standard  dead  weight  friction  test  as  above  provided.  .    „    . 

(e)  Strength  of  the  union  between  cushion  and  carcass  shall.be  not 
less  than  16  pounds  per  inch,  usiiig  the  standard  dead  weight  friction  test 
as   above   provided.  ....  ,    ,,    i_  ..  i 

(f)  Strength  of  union  between  sidewall  and  carcass  shall  be  not  less 
than    10   pounds   per  inch,  using  the  standard  dead  weight  friction  test  as 

5!'^  Road'  Te.st.  Manufacturers  bidding  on  government  requirements 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

(a)      Casings    will    not    be    given    cor 
mitting  the  bid  furnishes  an  aflSdavit  stat 


unless 
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1 .000 
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(b)  The  speeds,  loads,  tire  sizes,  inflations  and  road  conditions  must 
be  such  that  the  casings  are  properly  tested.  The  Government  may  appoint 
an  inspector  to  see  that  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with. 

(c)  \   bidder  must   supply   an  affidavit  before  delivering  any   casings  to 
the  Government,  stating  that  the  casings  to  be  delivered  ; 
section  and  practically  duplicate,  in  construction  and  material,  oasings 
he   has   previously  tested   in   accordance  with   paragraphs    (a)    and    (b) 
a    sufficient    num'ber    of    casings    satisfactory    to    the    Government,    nol 
than  siic,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at  least  4,000  miles, 

6.  Lining.     The   inside   of    each    casing    shall   be   properly    lined    1 
cordance  with   the  standard  practice   of  the   tire  manufac' 

7.  FlAPS.      Each   casing   shall    have   a   flap    cemented 
casing  in  accordance- with  standard  commercial  practice. 

8  Compounds,  (a)  Tread.— The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  6S  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Compound  shall  be  free 
from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  oil  substitutes.  The  mini- 
mum tensile  strength  shall  be  2,200  pounds  per  square  inch  ^ylth  a  mini- 
mum elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2  to  11  mches),  as  deterniined  by  the 
verage    of    four   test    pieces   when   stretched    -   *•'»    "'-    "f    "f*    '"''h'-s    n" 
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of  ten 
shi'on.— Their  diall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  qua  ity  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The  compound  shall 
be  free  of  incredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  oil  substitutes  and/or 
"trlidetafk-The   sidewall    shall    be.  made    from    and   have   the    charac- 
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0  11  inches)  and  a  maxiinum 
The  compound  shall  be  free 

1  substitutes. 


shall   be 


,„e   a.M.u...   «....   ....^   ...«-.  .-.-   declared   by 

shall    have    a    minimum    tensile    strength    of 
and  a  minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2 
set  of  25  per  cent,  tested  as  specified  in  8(a) 
of  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  ( 
(d)     All  test  pieces  must  be  cut  from  casings. 

9.  Inspection.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  mak 
tiori.  test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meeting 
ments   of   this   specification. 

10.  Wrapping  and  Marking-     All  casu 
cording  to  standard  practice   and  properly  labeled 
the  size  and  tvne    and  name  of  manufacturer.     A  1; 
year  of  manufrct'ure  stamped  on  it  shall  be  pasted  in   a  conspicuo, 
'^?1.     PACKING      picking   shall   be    as   per   specifications    accompan 
request   for  bid. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTOMOBILE   CASINGS    (NON-SKID) 

Size  30  by  314  inches, 
fabric  construction. 

Specification  No.   1066A. 
November   1,    1918. 
1.     General,     (a)     Pneumatic    automobilj 


all   require- 

wrapped  ac- 
de,  showing 
;  month  and 


jcification  shall   be  of  fabrii 
known  to  the  trade  as  30  by  3^2  inches. 

(b)  Casings   must   be    designed    to    carry 
inflated  to  55  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(c)  The  manufacturers  of  casings 
defects  in  material  and   workmanship. 

(d)  Casings    shall    be    plainly   marked   with 
number  and  size  of 

(e)  As  soon  as 
the  equivalent  meti 
Engineers.  ,   . 

2.  Type.  All  casings  manufactured  in  accordance 
shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid  cl: 
for  the  S.  A.  E.  clincher  rim  of  the  size  30  by  3i-'2 

3.  Construction,      (a)      Spl 

(b)     Carcass  of  casing  shall 
five  separate  pF 


■uction   of  the  size 

load   of    570    pounds     when 

guarantee  them  to  be  free  from 

facturer's   name,    serial 


ated 


shall 
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nference  of  the  casing. 


iing  shall  be  at  least 
three  inches  apart  when  measured  on  the  circumterence  of  the  casing. 

(c)  All  fabric  must  be  square-woven  (23  by  23)  from  Egyptian  long- 
staple  cotton  or  its  phvsical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government, 
weighing  17  "4  ounces  to  the  square  yard  with  an  allowable  variance  of 
plus   or   minus    3    per   cent.  ,      ,  . 

(d)  ■Ml  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manufac- 
turing  practice   before   it   is   started   through  the    operations   of    rubberizing. 

Ce)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 
All  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  an  approved  testing  machine  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength  i'n  the  following  manner:  the  distance  between  the  grips 
on  the  machine  shall  be  approximately  three 
of  the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  20  inch« 
shall  be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such  a  manner 
sary  waste  of  material.  Three  samples  shall  be 
mine  the  warp  strength  and  three 
determine  the  filler  strength^  The 
lowing  manner:  unra' 
one  hour  and  thirty 
ompleted  within  thirty   secuuus  u.    i;'_..c_oj^  '.'^"-"r'l.'r',^;';''  165~pounds 


_s.    and    the   separatio 

minute.      Six    samples 

eliminate  any  unneces- 

longitudinally  to  deter- 

shall    be    cut    transversely    to 

shall    be   prepared 


less    tha 


23   yarns    (1-inch  wi'dth) ;   fabric  shall  be  dried 
inutes    at    110    deerees    C.      Breaking    test    shall    be 
seconds  of  time   of  removing  test  strip  from  oven 
The'  results    must    show    a    tensile    strength    of 
per  inch   width   for  either  warp  or   filler. 

(f)      Beads   shall    be   constructed   with    a   core 

<g)      One    chafing    strip    of 


standard   corn- 


used 


n    fabric    wcighin 
)n   each  side   of 
iide  of  the  casing 


f    rubber    compound 
breaker.     The  minii 


of  this 


hall  be 
chafing  strip  sha'll  extend  upward  ( 
from  the  channel  of  the  bead. 

(h)  There  shall  be  a  cushion 
fabric  which  shall  be  wider  than  t 
cushion  shall  be  0.045-inch.  . 

(i)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
tics  of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
ol    2'A    inches       Breaker    shall    be    made    from   long-staple    cotton    weighing 

"'"(i'rTh;^"trLd"onhrca^ngVan'not  be  less  than  5/16-inch  thi.k  in 
the  center  's-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  that  part 
of  the  tread  under  the  middle  of  the  non-skid  portion. 

(k)     The    sidewall    of    the    casing    shall    have    a    minimum    thickness    of 

''■"/""Thysicai  Measurements  and  Tests,  (a)  Cross-sectional  diameter 
of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule 
of  the  S.  A.   E.  shall  not  be  less  than   3-7/16  inches. 

(b)  Tivcs  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  pressure  of  300  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  This  test  is  to  be  made  at  the 
disc^retion^of^the_^inspector.^^  union  between  plies  of  fabric  shall  average 
16  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  f "'="<'",'".'  ^;^^,J„J'^f'j?f 
of  the  casing  is  to  be  cut  one  inch  in  width,  measured  circumfcrentially. 
"'-  plies  are  to  be  started  and  pulled  down  two  inches  at  one  bead,  which 

^.  ,       ., J    ;_    *u^    :.,,..^    r^(    cfnnHarH    frirtion    testing   machinc. 

ith  the  standard 


:o  be  started 
bead  is  to  be  clamped  in 
The  test  shall  be  made  on  a 
dead   weight  friction   test. 


y  ply 


of   separ 


shall    not  be  mo 


d)  Strength  of  the  l 
breaker  and  cushion 
standard  dead  weight 

e)  Strength  of  the  u 


le  breaker  and 
s  than  28  poun 
above  provided 


ad  and  between 


standard   dead  weight   friction   test  as 

iidewall    and    carcass   shall    be    not   less 
standard   dead   weight   friction   test   as 


the  bid 


igs  will  not  be  gi' 
lishes  an  affidavit 


used 


flat! 
y   tested 

affidavit 


that  these   cars  average  at  least  1,000 

(h)      Tlie  speeds,   loads,  tire  size"    - 
such    that    the   casings   are   properl 
an    inspector   to   see   that   the   abov 

(c)  A  bidder  must  supply  an 
the  Government,,  stating  that  the  ca: 
cross-section  and  practically  duplicate, 
which  he  has  previously  tested  in  acco 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  casings  sati 
than  6.  have  averaged  on  the  rear  whc 

6  Lining.     The  inside  of  each  casi 
ance  with  the  standard  practice  of  the 

7  Flaps.     No  flaps   shall  be  suppli 
8:     Compounds,      (a)      Tread.-The 

the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild   or   plantation   ri 


The    Gov 


ied   with. 


ny  casings 


e   delivering  : 
igs    to    be    delivered 

construction  and  material,  casings 
ance\vith  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b), 
actcry  to  the  Government,  not  less 
s  at  least  4.000  miles. 
»  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accord- 
ire  manufacturers. 

ead   shall   be  made   from 


a  gage  length   mI 
of  approximately^^ 

^c    mch."'Thi   pe 
:h   the   test   pieces 

as   above 

:    shall 
ichesi 
made 

nn't'"."' 

::ir 

:s"'i 

,;'r"m 

after  elongation  of  400  P"  cenl 
bv  a  rest  of  ten  minutes.     All  t 

ests 

shall  be 

ai"a'i.'', 

inpcr.-it 

ur. 

l„-uv,-en 

65  and  90  degrees  F. 

(b)      Friction    and    Cushion  - 
characteristics   of   a   compound 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or 
free    of    ingredients   known    to 

-The 
cont 

tf^' 

se    shall 
aining  a 

rubber    ■ 

be    made    from    an 
t   least   75   per   cent 
ubber.     The  compoi 
trade    as   oil    substit 

id    h 

by 

ind 

utes 

ave  the 
volume 

shall  be 
and/or 

reclaimed  rubber, 
(c)      Sidewall.- 

-The    sidewall 

sh.i: 

11    be    m.-. 

,de    frc 

r.    'kI- 

have 

1    .  ,  111 

the 

v..iume 

a    mi  mil 

lum    ol 

of   the   best    qiiali 

'Ifer^TOtTy'  «' 

jr    pi.ini.iuuii 

,  "    ,!; 

the  extent  of   15 

V'rrl' 

],..   ,1... 

,..,-,nnfr 

,rtniiT. 

noui 

id    shall 

Inspection.     The  Go 


reserves  the  right  to  make  any  inspec- 
insure   the   product   meeting  all   require- 

""'lO*  Wrapping^'^an'^d  'Siasking.  All  casings  shall  be  spirally  wrapped 
according  to  standard  practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing 
the  size  and  type,  and  name  of  manufacturer  A  label .  with  the  mon^ 
and  year  of  manufacture  stamped  on  it  shall  be  pasted  in  a  conspicuous 
""Tf.'  Packing.  Packing  shall  be  as  per  specifications  accompanying  tha 
request  for  bid. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTOMOBILE   CASINGS    (NON-SKID). 
Size  31  by  4  inches. 
fabric  construction. 

Specification   No.    1063A. 
November   1,   1918. 
1.     General,      (a)      Pneumatic    automobile    casings    manufactured    in    ac- 
cordance  with   this   specificat 


The 


jfactur 


shall   be   of   fabric  construction   of  the   si^e 

load    of    815    pounds   when 

guarantee    them    to    be    free 


from  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

(d)  Casings   shall   be    plainly    marked   with   manufactu 
number  and  size   of  tire. 

(e)  As   soon    as    [lossible 
the  equivalent  metric  sizes 

Engineers.^  All  casings  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid  clincher  type,  designed 
for  the  S.  A.  E.  clincher  rim  of  the  size  30  by  iyi  inches. 

3.     Construction,     (a)     Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabric  shall  be  gum- 

"''"b^  Carcass  of  casing  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
six  separate  plies  of  tire  fabric,  with  friction  coat  on  two  sides  and  skim 
coat  on  one  s.de.  The  gage  of  one  ply  frictioned  on  two  sides  and  skim- 
coatcd  on  one  shall  be  at  least  0.045-inch.  Each  ply  shall  have  not  more 
than  two  splices  which  must  be  at  least  seven  inches  apart  measured  on 
the  circumterence  of  the  casing.  The  splices  in  the  casing  shall  be  at  least 
three  inches  apart  when  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  casing. 

(c)  All  fabric  must  be  square-woven  (23  by  23)  from  Egyptian  long- 
staple  cotton  or  its  physical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government, 
weighing    17!4    ounces   to    the    square   yard    with   an    allowable   variance   of 

(d)  All  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manu- 
facturing practice  before  it  is  started  through  the  operations  of  rubberizing. 

(e)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  bv  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 
■\11  fabric  shall  be  tested  in  an  approved  testing  machine  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength  in  the  following  manner;  the  distance  between  the  grips 
on  the  machine  shall  be  approximately  three  inches,  and  the  separati'on  of 
the  jaws  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute.  Six  samples  shall 
be  cut  from  each  roll  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary 
waste  of  material  Three  samples  shall  be  cut  longitudinally  to  determine 
the  warp  strength  and  three  samples  shall  be  cut  transversely  to  determine 
the  filler  strength.  The  samples  shall  he  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
unravel  to  23  yarns  (1-inch  width);  fabric  shall  be  dried  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  at  110  degrees  C.  Breaking  test  shall  be  completed  within  thirty 
seconds  of  time  of  removing  test  strip  from  oven.     The  results  must  show 

ngth   of   not    less  than    165- pounds  per  inch  width   for  either 


(f)      Beads   shall   be 


ted   with 


fille 


standard 


fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8 
ach  side  of  the  tire.  The  chafing 
f   the   tire    at    least    3.^.inch   from 


rliafing  strip  of  square-v 
ounces  per  square  yard  shall  be  used 
strip  shall  extend  upward  on  the  s 
the   channel  of  the  bead. 

(h)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
f..bric  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this 
cushion    shall    be    0.050-inch. 

(i)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemica  prop- 
erties of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
of    2^    inches.      Breaker    shall    be    made    from    long-staple    cotton   weighing 


(j)     The 


if    the 


ad   of 


lall  not  he  less  than    l^inch  thick  in  the 
the   minimum   thickness   for  that   part   of 

s'h"a'li"have''l'^'minimum  thickness  of  0.050- 

id    Tests,      (a)      Cross-sectional    diameter 
he  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule 

than   4   inches, 
'ithstanding  water  pressure  of  300  pounds 


nch  us; 


be 


Illy. 


The  plies  are  to  be  started  and  pullr.:  ^i.  .  )i  i  ■ 
itrad  i^  to  be  clamped  in  the  jaus  ..i  .^l.,iu..i 
The  te^t  shall  be  made  on  any  ply  of  fabric  in 
le.Td    weight    frictic 

''"fdr'^^tr''°nK'h"of"die  union  between  the  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
the  breaker   and  cushion    shall   not  he  less  than   28   pounds  per  inch,   using 
the   standard   dead   weight   friction  te.' 
fe)      Strength    of   the    union    betwe 
less  than    16  pounds  per  inch,  using 


. ,    .    provided. 

hion-and   carcass   shall   be   not 

ndard  dead  weight  friction  test 


jfacturers    bidding     on     government     requirements 

he  given  consideration  unless  the  maker  submitting 
hvit  'tating  that  he  has  maintained  and  will  con- 
t   two    cars    used    exclusively    for    test    work,    and 
,1   least  1.000  car  miles  per  car  per  week. 
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TIr-  r.overiinicnt  may  appoint 
arc  complied  with, 
(c)  ■  A  bidder  must  s'lpprv  an  afRd.avit  before  delivering  any  casings  to 
the  Government,  stntine  that  the  casings  lo  be  delivered  are  the  same 
cross-soctiop  .nn.l  ,,r:utirallv  duplicate,  in  construction  and  material,  casings 
vhich  In  1'  in>  I  ^  tested  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  and 
icr  of  casings  satisfactory  to  the  Government, 
aged  on  the  rear  wheels  at  least  4,000  miles, 
of   each    casing   shall    be    properly    lined   in    ac- 


(b),. 


cordancc   v.iiu  ■.:  i    .'..:   l.i'.I  pnicticc  of  the 

7.  ViM'i.     No  ll.il'^  shall  he  supplied. 

8.  CovrouNDs.  fa)  Tread. — The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent  by 
volume  of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  Compound 
shall  be  free  from  ingredients  kn.n.i.  i..  t)>,.  rubber  trade  as  oil  substi- 
tutes.    The  minimum  tensile  strcni;il>  H   lu      .  -ii  |„,unds  per  square  inch 

of  450  1 11    inches)  as  determined 

ii   the  rate  of  20  inches 

M.illy  and  shall  be  ^-inch 

\Vde  over  a  qage  length  of  two  iialu-.  liu    tiuh,  being  gradually  enlarged 


with  a  minimum  elongati< 


after  elonqation  of  400  per  cent  (2  to  10  inches)  for  ten 
minutes  follov/ed  by  a  rest  "f  ten  unnutos.  All  tests  shall  be  made  at  a 
temperature  between   65   .i-i  '   ""    ' ■'■     '■' 

(b)  Friction  and  Cu-1  i  "  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  conii  '  it  least  75  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  n  rubber.  The  compound  shall 
be  iu".  of  ingredients  k,,  i  tia.U-  as  oil  substitutes  and/or 
reclaimed    rubber. 

(c)  Si.l^wall— The    "..I  !     .11    mid    have    the   charac- 

of   thc^hcstqualitv    iiev i     i     i         .i       Reclaimed    rubber    to 

the  fxttnt   "t"    1?   |nr  k-m    '  •      ill,!.'       .imd  is  allowed,   but   the 

■■:::■      '    '    '  M-'    i  .  -'    1 '       1 '  '     i  • .  i .  .  ■■    ,  ttircr.      Compouud  shall 


ments    of    this    specification. 

10.  Wrapping  and  Marki 
cordinij  to  standard  practice 
the  size  and  type,  and  nam 
and  year  of  manufacture  st; 
place. 

11.  Packing.     Packing   shall    be    as   per    specifications   accompanying   thi 

PNEUMATIC    AUTOMOBILE   CASINGS    (RIBBED    OR    NON-SKID) 

Size  33  by  4  inches. 


CORD  CONSTRUCTION 

Specification  No     1068A 

\    \EMnhR     1      19IS 

1      General       f 
cordance   with   tl 
known  to  the  l. 

(b)      Ca!,ng 
inflate  It     (  ., 

V             1        lutomobile    casings    manufactured    i 
1    11   be    of   cord   construction,   of   th< 

1    to    carrj    a    load    of   815    pounds 

EngiiK 

.  2       1 


the  discretion   of  the  inspector.  ,    „   ,      -,  n^r.  j        ti.-. 

(c)  The  minimum  strength  of  the  casing  shall  be  2,000  pounds.  This 
"suength  factor"  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  cords  per  inch  measured 
at  the  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  cords  multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the 
individual   cord  as  taken   from  the  cord  tire  multiplied  by   the  number   of 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
breaker  .ru.l  cll^hi•>n  shall  be  not  less  than  32  pounds  per  inch,  using  the 
star  hi   friction   test  as  provided  in  paragraph   No.   4,   fabric 


inas  must  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from 
marked   with    manufacturer's    name,    aerial 


ce  with  this  spccifica- 
in-skid  or  ribbed  (as 
ard  S.  A.  E.  straight 
size  33  by  4  inches. 


(f)  Slr-HKlh  of  the 
pounds  or  more  per  inc 
;.hove  provided. 

5.     Road     Ti-st.     Manufactur 

"Ta')"'ra~M''  "';"'"«,""";,' 

Ihc    bid    !■ 


requirements 

.'  ;    submitting 

■  .A    and    will 

1    wurk,  and 


:i     .     <TMi  material,  casings 

ir         :  ,,,aphs   (a)   and   (b). 

I,    1  .   ::m    < ,  .\  ernment,  not  less 

'   1'    i  iM|,rily  lined  in  accord- 

■Aitli    e.Tch    easing,    as   in    standard 

ad  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
rg  at  least  70  per  cent  by  volume 
,n    rnlib.i.      Tlip   minimum  tensile 

II.    ,1  . 'i      -.nil   a  minimum  elonga- 

I.   i    t»y    the   average   of 

I      ■      1    '  ■  s   per  minute.     The 

-;..  I;;all>    enlarged    lo   a    width 

!        .1    'ieterinincd  by  the  average 

1    ii.it    exceed  25   per  cent  after 

i.     I    for    len    minutes,    followed 

-  i,;ll    lie    made    at    a    temperature 

all  be  made  from  and  have  the 
■  at  least  85  per  cent  by  volume 
rubber. 

made  from  and  have  the  charac- 
mum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
■ubber.  The  compound  shall  have 
lIs  per  square  inch  and  a  minimum 
esl.     The  permanent  set  shall  not 


:ified 


iings. 


showing 

'lie   size     1  I  :  r.  ,.      A   label    with    the   month 

and   year    m  ,...,:    ,,,,    .;    .;   ,||    ]-c   pasted   in   a   conspicuous 

11.  Pairing.  Pjieking  shall  tie  as  per  specifications  accompanying  the 
request   for  bul. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTOMOBILE   CASINGS    (RIBBED    OR   NON-SKID). 

Size  35  by  5  inches. 

CORD  CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification  No.    1059A. 

1.  Generai.,  fa)  Pneumatic  automobile  casings  manufactured  in  ac- 
cordance wilh  this  specification  shall  be  of  cord  construction,  of  the  size 
known  to  the. trade  as  35  by  5  inches. 

il.i      I  .e.iiiLs    must    be    designed   to   carry    a   load   of    1,500   pounds     when 

I.  Hirer  of  casings  must  guarantee   them  to  be  free   from 


f  the  casing.  Each  chafing 
strip  shall  evtend  upward  on  the  =ic)e  nf  the  casing  at  least  one  inch 
frjm  the  heel  of  the  bead  One  eliahni;  stiip  ahall  extend  at  least  3/16-inch 
abo\c    the    other 

(f)  There  sha'l  be  a  cush'On  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the 
cords  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimbm  gage  of  this 
cushion    shall   be   0.0.50-inch. 

(g)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  a  nature  to  .form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and 
tread  when  the  cure  is  eiTected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum 
width  of  2^  inches.  Preaker  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  Egyptian 
cotton   or  its  physical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government  and  shall 

(h)     The  tread  of  the  casing  shall  not  be  less  than   -l-g-inch  thick  in  the 
center,    ^^-inch   of  which   shall   be   the   minimum   thickness  for   that  part   of 
the  tread   under   the  middle   of  the   non-skid  portion, 
casing    shall    have    a    n 


all    of    th( 
0.0625-inch. 

4.  Physical  Measureme 
of  each  lire  inflated  acco 
schedule  of  the  S.  A.  K.  sh 


thickr 


Test 


:s  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
'irtiirer's  standard  non-skid  or  ribbed  (as  ordered) 
iM  .1   for  the  standard   S.   A.   E.   straight  side   rim  of 

.'      Carcass  of  casing  shall  consist  of  not   less  than 

.  [.arate  plies  of  cord  applied  in  such  a  manner  that 

lie^   shall   run   in   each   diagonal   direction   across  the 


(c)  All  cord  fabric  must  b 
manufacturing  practice  before 
rubberizing. 

(d)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  coniprinies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  detects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric  shall  be 
employed,  and  tests  to  determine  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be  made 
on  ten  individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.  The  results  shown  must  be 
up    to    the   standard    specification    of    the    individual    manufacturer. 

(e)  Two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  eight  ounces  per 
yard,  shall  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  casing.      Each  chafing  strip 


in 


xtend 


the  side  of  the 


leas 


inches  from  the 
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The 


ast  3/16-iach   above 


um  gage  of  ' 


the 


weave  fabri 
both  sides 
properties   o 

width    of    3\ 

cotton  or  its  physical  eqi 

weigh   not  less  than  ten 

(h)  The  tread  of  the 
the  center,  3/16-itich  of 
part   of   th. 


used 


be 


least 


i)     The 


0.0625-1 

4.     F 

of    eacl 

schedul 

(b) 


tire 


Measur 
nflated    : 


reaker  strip  of  open- 
I  practice,  coated  on 
:r  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical 
i  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and 
[fected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum 
reaker  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  Egyptian 
ivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government  and  shall 
nmces  per  square  yard. 

casing  shall  not  be  less  than  7/16-inch  thick  in 
which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  that 
he   middle   of  the   non-skid   portion. 


;ing 


Tests,      (a 


ended 


of  the   S.  A.   E.   shall  be  not  less  than  5.- 
ires  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  watei 
e   inch    without   apparent   injury.     This  te 
discretion  of  the  inspector. 

(c)  The  minimum  strength  of  the  cas 
"strength  factor"  is  the  product  of  the  nu 
at  the  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  cords, 
individual  cord  as  taken  from  the  cord  c 
of  plies. 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  between  breaker  and  tread  and  betwc 
breaker  and  cushion  shall   be  not  less  than   32  pounds  per   inch,   using  the 
standard   dead   weight   friction  test   as   provided  in   paragraph   No.   4,   fabric 


ig  shall  be  2,500  pounds, 
iber  of  cords  per  inch  me 
lultiplied  by  the  strength 
ising,    multiplied   by  the   i 


casing  specihcations. 
(e)      Strength   of   the 

above  provided. 


betvve 


(f) 


the 


pounds  or  more   per   inch,   using  the   standard   dead  weight  f 
above  provided. 

5.      Road  Test.      Manufacturers  bidding  on  government  requ 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Casings  will  not  be  given  consideration  u 
the  bid  furnishes  an  affidavit  stating  that  he 
continue  to  maintain  at  least  two  cars  used  e.xcl 
that  tliese  c.irs  average  at  least   1,000  car  miles 

(b)  The  speeds,  loads,  tire  sizes,  inflations 
be  such  that  the  casings  are  properly  tested.     Th 

nspector  to  see  that  the  above  condit' 


(c)      A  bidder 


laintained 
for  test  V 


nplied  with. 


litting 


Gov 
wWch" 


tha 


the 


dupli^ 


statini 

previously  tested  in  accordance  with  parag 
sufficient  number  of  casings  satisfactory  to  the  Gove 
than  six,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at  least  5,000 

6.  Lining.     The  inside  of  each  casing  shall  be  properly 
ance  with  the  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturers. 

7.  Flaps.     A   flap   shall    be    furnished   with    each    casing, 

8  Compounds,  (a)  Tread. — The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  70  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The 
strength  shall  be  2,400  pounds  to  th  '     '         -'-   " 

tion  of  500  per  cent   (2 


standard 


ched 


be 


(b)  Friction    and 

cf  the  best  quality  ne 

(c)  Sidewall.— The 
teristics  of  a  compou 
of    the   best   quality    n 


12  inches)  as  determined  by  thi 
the  rate  of  20  inches  per  r 
lally  and  shall  be  f4-inch  v 
ids    being    gradually    enlarge 


shall 


nimum  elonga- 
verage  of  four 
lUte.     The  test 
h    wide   over   a    gage 
.rged    to    a   width    of 
d  by  the  average   of 
not    exceed    25    per    cent    after 
es)    for   ten   minutes,   followed 


All 


shall 


shall 
(d) 


im  elongatu 

All  above 
The    above 


Cushion.— These 

V   wild  or  plantat 

sidewall    shall    b 

id   containing  a 

lie  slren^h  o/"' 
f  450  per  cent  C 
aximum   of   25    p. 


on   rubber. 

»  made  from  and  have  the  charac- 
ninimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume 
ation  rubber.  The  compound  shall 
,500  pounds  per  square  itich  and  a 
to  11  inches).  The  permanent  set 
r  cent,   tested  as   specified   in   8(a). 


free    of 
-rve's   the 


ings. 


edients   kn 


to   the 


casings  shall  be  spirally  wrapped 
perly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing 
ifacturer.  A  label  with  the  month 
it  shall  be   pasted  iii   a  conspicuous 


request  for  bid. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTOMOBILE   CASINGS    (RIBBED    OR    NON-SKID). 


Size  36  by  6  inches. 

CORD  CONSTRUCTION, 

Specification  No.   1070A. 

NoVEMPER    1,    1918. 

1- 

General. 

vith  this 

A 

P' 

leumatic  automobile  casings 
on  shall  be  of  cord  construe 

:rio 

nufactured  in 
n,  of  the  size 

accord- 
known 

to  the 
(b) 

trade  as 
Casings 

36  by 

6 

be 

inches, 
designed    to   carry   a   load 

of 

2,000   pounds 

when 

per  sou 


s  must  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from 
frked    with    manufacturer's   name,    serial 


shall  be  of  the  man 
straight  side  type  de 
the  size  36  by  6  inch 


(c)  All  cord  fabr 
manufacturing  practie 
rubberizing. 


employed,  and  tests  to 
ten  individual  cords  i 
up  to  the  standard  spi 
(e)  Two  chafing  sti 
square  yard  shall  be  i 
shall  extend  upward 
heel    of   the   bead. 


red  in  accordance 
ndard  non-skid  or 
standard   S.   A.    E. 


n  inspection  used  by 
defects    in    each    roll    . 

from  "ach*"  roll!"^TYe 
ion  of  the  individual  n 
fabric  weighing  not  le; 
n  each  side   of  the  casi 


ith  this  specification 
ribbed  (as  ordered) 
straight  side  rim   of 


One 


of  the 


shall  be 


the 

(f)  Th 
which  shall  be  wider  tha: 
shall  be  0.080-inch. 

(g)  Over  the  cushion 


shall 


The 


;ord  fabric  shall  be 
ds  shall  be  made  on 
alts  show^n  must  be 
.ifacturer. 

lian  eight  ounces  per 
"^  ■  afing  strip 

the 


shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
such    as   is  used   in    standard   commercial    practice,    coated   on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical   prop- 
erties of  a  nature  to  form  a   perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
is  effected.     This  breaker  stri^)  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
Breaker  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton   or 
physical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government  and  shall  weigh  not 

yard. 
(h)     The   tread   of   the  casing  shall   not  be   less  than   9/16-inch   thick  in 
Iter,  7/32inch  of  which  shall  be  the  minimum  thickness  for  that  part 
tread  under  the  middle   of  the  non-skid  portion. 
The    sidewall    of    the    casing    sliall    have    a    minimum    thickness    of 


when  the 


of.  the 

(i) 
0.0625-i 


Me 


Tests 


of  each  tire  inflated  according  to  the  r 
of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  be  not  less  than 
(h)  Tires  shall  be  capable  of  withs 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  inj 
discretion  of  the  inspector. 

(c)  The  minimum  strength  of  the 
"strength  factor"  is  the  product  of  th 
at  the  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  co 
individual  cord  as  taken  from  the  ci 
of  plies. 

(d)  The  strength  of  the  union  bet 
breaker  and  cushion  shall  be  not  less 
standard   dead   weight   friction   test  as 


sing  shall  be  3,000  pounds.  This 
umber  of  cords  per  inch  measured 
multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the 
casing,    multiplied   by   the    number 

:n  breaker  and  tread  and  between 
an  32  pounds  per  inch,  using  the 
ovided  in  paragraph    No.    4,    fabric 


iing  the 


(e)  Strength  of  the  m 
pounds  or  more  per  inch, 
above  provided. 

(f>  Strength  of  the  ui 
pounds  or  more  per  irich, 
above  provided. 

5.  Road  Test.  Manufacturers  bid 
meet   the   following   conditions: 

(a)  Casings  will  not  be  given  con 
the  bid  furnishes  an  affidavit  stati 
continue  to  maintain  at  least  two  ca 
that   these   cars   average   at   least   500 

(h)  The  speeds,  loads  (which  ma 
tions  and  road  conditions  must  be  sip 
The  Government  may  appoitit 
are  complied  with. 

(c)     A  bidder  must  supply 
the  Government,  stating  that  t 
section  and  practically  duplicat 
he  has  previ'ously  tested  in  accordance 
sufficient  number   of  casings  satisfactor 
four,  have  averaged  on  the   rear  wheel: 


gov 


requ 


inspect, 
affidavi 


deration  unless  the  maker  subi 
;    that    he    has    mailitained    an 

used  exclusively   for  test   wor 
ar   miles  per  car   per  week, 
be  of  merchandise),  tire  sizes, 

that  the  casings  are  properly 
that  the  above  con: 


The 


,ide  of 


with  the  standard  practii 
Flaps.     A    flap    shall   be    furnished    with    eac 
nercial  practi- 


read.— Th, 
the  characteristics  of  a  comiiouiul  coi 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  pla 
strength  shall  be  2.400  pounds  to  thi 
tion  of  500  per  cent  (2  to  12  inchesl 
test  pieces  when  stretched  at  the  ra 
pieces  shall  be  cut  longitudinally  ai 
length  of  two  inches,  the  ends  bei 
approxim.ntrlv    tt^t    i'll.-h        The    p'^rnrt: 


Standard 
and  have 
m  ^tensHe 
r  o^f°"o^ur 


least    S5    per   cent  by   volume 
l.ber. 
from  and  have  the  character- 


claimed  rubber. 

ves  the  right  to  make  any  insnec- 
the  product  meeting  all  require- 


ided   by  the   Society   of   At 


A  label  with  the  month  and 
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year  oi   nianutacturc   stamped  on   it  shall  be  pasted  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
U.     Packing.     Packing   shall   be   as  per   specifications  accompanying   the 
request  for  bid. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTOMOBILE  CASINGS    (RIBBED   OR    NON-SKID). 

Size  38  by  7  inches, 
cord  construction. 

Specification  No.   I071A. 
NOVEMDEK   1,    1918. 

1.  Genehal.  (a)  Pneumatic  automobile  casings  manufactured  in  accord- 
ance with  this  specification  shall  be  of  cord  construction,  of  the  size  known 
to  the  trade  as  38  by  7  inches. 

(b)  Casings  must  be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  2,700  pounds  when 
inflated  to  100  pounds  per  squaie  inch. 

(c)  The  manufacturer  of  casings  must  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from 
defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

(d)  Casings  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  manufacturer's  name,  serial 
tiumber  and  size  of  tire. 

(e)  As  soon  as  possible,  it  is  desired  that  all  casings  be  marked  with  the 
equivalent  metric  sizes  as  recommended  by  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers. 

2.  Type.  All  casings  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid  or  ribbed  (as  ordered) 
straight  side  type  designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E.  straight  side  nm  ot 
the  size  38  by  7  inches. 

3  Co.NSTRUCTioN.  (a)  Carcass  of  casing  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
four  nor  more  than  fourteen  separate  plies  of  cord  applied  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  equal  number  of  plies  shall  run  in  each  diagonal  direction  across  the 


(c)  All  cord  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard 
manufacturing  practice  before  it  is  started  through  the  operation  ol 
rubberizing. 

(d)  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  com- 
mercial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric  shall  be 
employed,  and  tests  to  determine  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be  made 
on  ten  individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.  The  results  shown  must  be 
up  to  the  standard  specification   of  the  individual  manufacturer. 

(e)  Two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  twelve  ouiices 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  cas.tig.  ,  Each  chafing 
strip  shall  extend  upward -' '■■-  ^  '—  '"   '"'■''"  f'"" 


ad   shall  be  made  from   and   have 
containing  at  least  70  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality   new   wild  or   plantation  rubber.     The 
strength  shall  be  2,400  pounds  to  the 


m  tensile 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  a  minimum  elonga- 
i.ui.  if  500  per  cent  (2  to  12  inches)  as  determined  by  the  average  of 
four  test  pieces  when  stretched  at  the  rate  of  30  inches  per  minute. 
The  test  pieces  shall  be  cut  longitudinally  and  shall  be  J4inch  wide  over 
a  gage  length  of  2  inches,  the  ends  being  graduilly  enlarged  to  a  width 
of  approximately  one  inch.  The  permanent  set  determined  by  the  average 
of  four  tests  with  test  pieces  as  above,  shall  not  exceed  ii  per  cent  aiier 
an  elongation  of  400  per  cent  (2  to  10  inches)  for  ten  minutes,  followed 
by  a  rest  of  ten  minutes.  All  tests  shall  be  made  at  a  temperature  between 
65  and  90  degrees  F. 

(b)  Friction  and  Cushion.— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  _ 
rharricteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  8S  per  cent  by  volume 
rif  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber. 

(c)  Sidewall.— The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  bc-t  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The  compound  shall 
'i.ive  'I  minimum  tensile  strength  of  1,500  pounds  per  square  mch  and  a 
minimum  elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2  to  11  inches).  The  permanent  set 
shall   not  exceed  a   maximum   of  25    per   cent,   tested   as  specified  in   8(a). 


the 


the    right   to    make  any 
the   product  meeting  all 


insure   the   product  meeting 


gs  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  ac- 
"  ■    ■    '  'ide   showing 

conspicuous 
accompanying  the 


d    properly   labeled 

lall   be   pasted 


ai..u  =..o..  ^.^.^ V the  side  of  the  casing  at  least  Wi  inches 

the  heel  of  the  bead.  One  chafing  strip  shall  extend  at  least  ".^inch  above 
the  other. 

(f)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over  the  cords 
which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  minimum  gage  of  this  cushion 
shall  be  O.OSO-inch. 

(b)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of  open- 
weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated  on 
both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  a  nature  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread 
when  the  cure  is  effected.  This  breaker  strip  shall  have  a  minimum  width 
of  5^4  inches.  Breaker  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton  or 
its  physical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government  and  shall  weigh  not 
less  than  eighteen  ounces  per  square  yard. 

(M  The  tread  of  the  casing  shall  not  be  less  than  H'inch  thick  in  the 
center  li-inch  of  which  shall  be  the  mitiimum  thickness  for  that  part  of 
the  tread  under   the  middle   of   the   non-skid   portion. 

(i)  The  sidewall  of  the  casing  shall  have  a  minimum  thickness  of 
0.062S-inch.  .       ,    j- 

4  Physical  Measurements  and  Tests,  (a)  Cross-sectional  diameter 
of  each  "ire  inflated  according  to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule 
of  the  S.  A.  E.  shall  be  not  less  than  7.35  inches. 

■  (b)  Tires  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  water  Pressure  of  350  pounds 
-per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  This  test  is  to  de  made  ai  tiic 
discretion   of  the  inspector. 

fcl     The  minimum  strength   of  the  casing  shall  be  3,500   pounds.     This 

individual  cord  as  taken  from  the  cord  casing,  multiplied  by  the  numoer 
'°*(dr'The  strength  of  the  union  between  breal<er  and  tread  and  between 

^^?d^"^t1?^it-  "^t'af^d^  ?:^^^.Tf^ 

casing    spe 

(e)  Strength  of  the  ui 
pounds  or  morf;  per 
above   provided. 

(f)  Strength  of  the  u 
pounds  or  more  per  inch, 
above    provided.  . 

5.  Road  Test.  Manufacturers  bidding  on  government  requirements 
must    meet   the    following    conditions: 

(a)  Casings  will  not  he  given  consideration  unless  the  "/"  ;"^!V'"'"f 

that  these  cars  average  at  least  500  car  miles  per  car  oer  weeK. 

(b)  The  speeds,  loads  (which  may  be  of  merchandise),  ""sues  in- 
flations and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the  casings  are  properly 
tested  The  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  above 
.conditions     are     complied     with. 

(c)  A  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any  casings 
to  the  Government  stating  that  the  cnsines  to  be  delivered  are  the  same 
'.cross-section  .ind  practically  duplicate,  in  construction  and  material,  casings 

which  he  has  previously  tested  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
ind  a  suflScient  number  of  casings  satisfactory  to  the  Goveinment,  not  less 
*&o  four,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at  least  5,000  miles. 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  casing  shall  be  properly  lined  in  ac- 
cordance  with    the   standard   practice   of   lire   manufacturer. 

7.  Fl.aps.  a  flap  shall  be  furnished  with  each  casing,  as  in  standard 
fommercial  practice. 


(d)  All   above  test  pieces  must  1 

(e)  The  above  compounds  shall 
rubhei    trade   ns    oil    substitutes    and 

9.  iNsrECTiON.  The  Governmer 
spection,  test  or  analysis  necessary 
iiuirements    of   this    specification. 

10.  Wrapping  and  M.^HKING.     A 
cording  to   standard    practice 
'.he   size    and    type,    and    name    of   i 
iind  year  of  manufacture  stamped 
place. 

11.  Packing.  Packing  shall  be 
request    for   bid. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTOMOBILE   CASINGS    (RIBBED    OR   NON-SKID) 
Size  40  by'  8  inches. 
coed  construction. 

Specification  No.   ID72A. 
November    1,    1918. 

1.  General,  (a)  Pneumatic  automobile  casings  manufactured  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  specification  shall  be  of  cord  construction  of  the  size 
known  to  the  trade  as  40  bv  8  inches. 

(b)  Casings  must  be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  3,650  pounds  when 
inflated  to   110  pounds  per  square  inch. 

fc)  Tl'e  manufacturer  of  casings  must  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from 
defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Ml      Casings    shall    be    plainly    marked    with    manufacturer's    name,    serial 

(e)  As  soon  as  possible 
the  equivalent  metric  sizes 
Engineers. 

2.  Tyff.  All  casings  manufactured  in  accordance  with  this  specification 
shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid  or  ribbed  (as  ordered) 
straight  side  type  designed  for  the  standard  S.  A.  E.  straight  side  rim  of  the 
size  40  by  8  inches. 

3.  CONSTRLCTION.      (a)      Carcass  of  casing  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 


(c)  All  cord  fabric  must  be  thoroughly  dried  according  to  standard  manu- 
facturing practice  before  it  is  started  through  the  operations  of  rubberizing. 

(dl  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire  companies  in  commer- 
cial practice  to  discover  defects  in  each  roll  of  cord  fabric  shall  be  employed, 
,ind  tests  to  determine  tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be  made  on  ten 
individual  cords  taken  from  each  roll.  The  results  shown  must  be  up  to  the 
5tand?rd  speciPcation  of  the  individual  manufacturer. 

(e)  Two  chaftni;  strips  of  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  twelve  ounces  per 
square  yard,  shall  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  casing.  Each  chafing  strip 
shall  extend  upward  on  the  side  of  the  casing  at  least  two  inches  from  the 
heel  of  the  bead.     One  chafing  strip  shall  extend  at  least   '/i-inch  above  the 


othe 


ff)      Tli< 


all    be 


jbber 


npou 


the 


cords  which   shall   be   wider   than   the  bre.iker.      The   minimum   gage  of  thil 
cushion   shall   be  0.090-inch. 

(g)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip  of 
open-weave  fabric  such  as  is  used  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated 
on  both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  having  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of   a    nature   to_  form   a   perfect    union   between   the   cushii 


tread  when  the 
idth    of    6^    ii 


effected.     Thii 


shall    weiiih    not   less    than    r 
The    tread    of    the    i 


aker    shall 


reake 


shall 


fron 


approved    by    the 


the   center. 


inch    of 


ng  shall  nc 
h  shall  he 
liddle  of  th( 
:asing    shall 


be    less   than 


the 


i-skid   po 


thic 


part  of  the 

(i)      The    sidewall    of    the    cas 
0.0625-inch. 

4.     Physical    Measurements 
of    each     tire    inflated    according 
schedule  of  the  S.   A.   E.  shall  be  not  le.s's  than 

(b)  Tires  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  \ 
per  square  inch  without  apparent  injury.  Th 
discretion    of   the   inspector. 

(c)  The   minimum   strength   of   the   casing   shall   be  4,000   pounds.      This 
"strength  factor"  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  cords  per  inch  measured 

■ight    a_ngles_  to    the    cords,    multiplied    by    the   strength    of 
"  e  cord  casing,  multiplied  by  the  number 


Tests,     (a)     Cross-s 


thickness 


ii  350  pounds 


the   tn 


of  pli, 
(i) 


'idual  cord 


taken 


The 


ength  of  the  union  between 
ishion  shall  be  not  less  than 
weight   friction  test  as  provit 


ker  and  tread  and  between 
pounds  per  inch  using  the 
in   paragraph  No.   4,   fabric 
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(e)  Strength  of  the  union  between  sidewall  and  plies  shall  average  14 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  dead  weight  friction  test  as 
above  provided. 

(1)  Strength  of  the  union  between  cushion  and  plies  shall  average  16 
pounds  or  more  per  inch,  using  the  standard  dead  weight  friction  test  as 
above   provided. 

5  Road  Test.  Manufacturers  bidding  on  government  requirements  must 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Casings  will  not  be  given  consideration  unless  the  maker  submitting 
the  bid  furnishes  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  has  maintained  and  will 
continue  to  maintain  at  least  two  cars  used  exclusively  for  test  work,  and 
that  these  cars  average  at  least  SOO  car  miles  per  car  per  week. 

(b)  The  speeds,  loads  (which  may  be  of  merchandise),  tire  sizes,  infla- 
tions and  road  conditions  must  be  such  that  the  casings  are  properly  tested. 
The  Government  may  appoint  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 

(c)  A  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any  casings  to 
the  Government,  stating  that  the  casings  to  be  delivered  are  the  same  cross- 
section  and  practically  duplicate,  in  construction  and  material,  casings  which 
he  has  previously  tested  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b),  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  casings  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  not  less 
than  four,  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  at  least  5,000  miles. 

6.  Lining.  The  inside  of  each  casing  shall  be  properly  lined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturer. 

7  Flaps.  A  flap  shall  be  furnished  with  each  casing,  as  in  standard 
commercial  practice. 

8.  Compounds,  (a)  Tread. — The  tread  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  70  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The  minimum  tensile 
strength  shall  be  2,400  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  a  minimum  elonga- 
tion of  500  per  cent  (2  to  12  inches)  as  determined  by  the  average  of  four 
test  pieces  when  stretched  at  the  rale  of  20  inches  per  minute.  The  test 
pieces  shall  be  cut  longituditially  and  shall  be  ^-inch  wide  over  a  gage 
length  of  two  inches,  the  ends  being  gradually  enlarged  to  a  width  of  ap- 
proximately one  inch.  The  permanent  set  determined  by  the  average  of 
four  tests  with  test  pieces  a^  above,  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent  after  an 
elongation  of  -100  per  cent  (2  to  10  inches)  for  ten  minutes,  followed  by 
a  rest  of  ten  minutes.  AH  tests  shall  be  made  at  a  temperature  between  65 
and  90  degrees   F. 

(b)  Friction  aiid  Cushion.— These  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the 
characteristicts  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  85  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber. 

(c)  Sidewall. — The  sidewall  shall  be  made  from  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  a  compound  containing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  The  compound  shall  have 
a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  minimum 
elongation  of  450  per  cent  (2  to  11  inches).  The  permanent  set  shall  not 
exceed  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  tested  as  specified  in  B(a). 

(d)  All  above  test  pieces  must  be  cut  from  casings., 

(e)  The  above  compounds  shall  be  free  of  ingredients  known  to  the 
rubber  trade  as  oil  substitutes  and/or  reclaimed  rubber. 

9  Inspection.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  inspec- 
tion,  test  or   analysis   necessary  to   insure  the   product  meeting  all   require- 

""To'^  °WRAPPiNcf "  n"  Marking.  .  All  casings  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  ac- 
cording to  standard  practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside  showing 
the  sizi  and  type,  and  name  of  manufacturer.  A  label  with  the  mon  h  and 
vear  of  manufacture  stamped  on  it  shall  be  pasted  m  a  conspicuous  place. 

11.  Packing.  Packing  shall  be  as  per  specifications  accompanying  the 
request  for  bid. 

SOLID    MOTOR  TIRES. 
Specification  No.   1074A. 

November    1.    1918. 

1.     Type.     The  t 
with   the  standard  ^.ia....v..   — ^^    „.^-..  „.    ..-~   -  .       .     i 

suitable  for  pressing  on  to  S.  A.  E.  standard  felloe  bands  for  co,nme,v;,a. 
sized  wheels  or  bands  built  to  S.  A.  E.  tolerance  for  artil  ery    vheels. 

2  RuBiiER.  The  rubber  compound  shall  contain  not  less  than,  65  per 
ceni  by  volume  of  best  quality  new  wild  or  plantation  rubber  If  reclamed 
rubber    nr    mineral    rubber    is    used,    it   must  be   in   addition    to   the   65    per 


of 


ubber    rcquii 


formula.      The   use   of   "refined" 
pounds   will   not   be   permitted. 

3.     Sulphur.     The   total   sulph 
the  weight  of  thi 


and     the 
rubber    c 


ufact' 
rubber  : 
vulcanized 


bstil 


ubber 


decla 
jsed  i 
,n   the 


the 


of 


shall  not  be  m.ore  than  8  per  cei 
„  except  as  follows;  if  the  manufacturer 
desires  to  use  sulphur-bearing  fillers,  thereby  causing  the  total  sulphur  to 
be  over  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber,  he  may  do  so,  but  shall 
submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  unvulcanized  stock.  Such 
stock  shall    not    sho\y   a    sulphur   content   in   the   acetone   extract   of   over   8 

'"4.  "saponifiable    Matter.     The    rubber    compound    shall    be    free    from 
saponifiable    oils,    or    anything    made     from    them.  ,    „  u  j 

5      Chfmic/l  Tests.     Where  chemical  tests  are  used,  they  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  methods. 

6.  Tensile    Strength.      The    average    tensile    strength    of    rubber   com- 
pound  shall  not  be  less  than    1.800  pounds  per  square   inch   if  the  specific 
gravity  is  1.40  or  over.     If  the  specific  gravity  is  ,--  ' 
mum  tensile  strength  shall  be  2,000  pounds  per  squ 
sftall   be   cut   from   each   tire   under   test;    the   sampi 
manner   as   to   give   the   proper    shape   of   testing  str 
stretch    and    set.     The    center    of    test    sample    sha  -      .,     .     . 

"nch  long.     The  samples  shall  be  kept  in  the  testing 

'  'rom  65  to  90  degrees  F. 
The  average  shall  be  taken  on  not  less  than  five  samples.  Pieces  obviously 
defective   will 

7.  Stsetc: 


40  the 

Five  samples 

'sting   oT  th? 

ch    thick    by 

shall  be  kept  in  the  t 

of  from  65  to.  90  degrt 

sidered   in   calculating  the  average  result. 
The  one-inch  straight  length  of  test  piece  above  referred 


._.  length  of  4'. 
the  rate  of  20  inche; 
eased  length  of  the  ( 
not  more  than  40  per 


before  breaking.     The 


per 


ute. 


Agi 


for 


,ve  flat  samples  of  rubber  to  be  tested;  place  in 
t  a  temperature  of  228  degrees  F.  After  removing 
stand  for  24  hours  and  determine  elongation.  The 
the  breaking  point  shall  be 


from  the 

reduction  ...  ^ -,„.. -  „  .- 

10.     .^DTIESlON.     The  adhesion   test   shall   be  made  : 
tire  horizontally  on   platen  of  tire  applying  press,  the 

above    the    lower    platen    of    the    press    on    a    steel    band    having    tne    same 
the  base  of  the  tire  to  be  tested.     Place  on  the  upper  side  of 


ongatio 

:r  35  per  cent, 
iws:  (a)  place 
being  supported 


1}^  inches  larger  than 
:rs  of  the  band  to  be 
rounded  with  Ji-inch  radius.  The  various  sizes  of  tires  are  to  be  submitted 
respectively  to  pressures  in  accordance  with  the  following  table.  For  the  tire 
to  pass  successfully,  the  hard  rubber  must  not  break  loose  from  the  base. 
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In 
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33 
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37 
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29 
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39 

29 
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33 
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ires 


bid  furnishes  an  affidavit 
to  maintain  at  least  one  t 
truck  averages   at  least   5( 

(b)  The  speeds,  lire 
road  conditions  must  be 
Government  may  appoint 
complied    with. 


turers    bidding    on    government    requirements 

n  consideration  unless  maker  submitting  the 
ng  that  he  has  maintained  and  will  continue 
used  exclusively  for  test  work,  and  that  this 
uck   miles  per   week. 

;,  loads  (which  may  be  merchandise),  and 
h  that  the  tires  are  oroperly  tested.  The 
nspector  to  see  that  the  above  conditions  are 


■idder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  any  tires  to  the 
t.  stating  that  the  tires  to  be  delivered  are  practically  duplicates 
:tion  and  material  of  tires  which  he  has  previously  tested  in 
with  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b),  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires 
least   four  tires,   have   averaged,   on  the 


Tests   i.n   t 
by  the  Government  as  1 

14.     Marking.     All 
rubber,    the    tire   size,    i 
compound  or  specificatii 


7,000 


larger. 


number,  the 

of  the  manu 

arked.  by 


facti 


le  side  of  the  tread 
and  also  the  rubber 
nber,  month  and  year 


ording 


15. 


ampii 

nber   and    a    symbo.      _^    „    

turer.  The  above  data  shall  be  stamped  under  the  overhai 
steel  channel.  In  case  of  artillery  tires  they  shall  be  m; 
1  bhie-print  submitted. 

ION    OF   Tires. — Full-sized    drawings    shall     be     submitted 
ng  the    exact   section    of   the   tires    which    it    is   propose 


vith 


proposals 

furnish.      Sample    section     of    the    actual    tire     in    each     size     shall' _. 

submitted. 

16.     Weights    and    Akeas.     The   total    weight   of   tire,    weight   of   rubber 
weight   of  steel   base  band,   together   with   the   total   sectional   area   of  tread 
also   the   area   of  tread   rubber   above  the   tops  of  steel 
in  proposals,  and  this  data  will  be  given 


channels  must  be  definitely  sta 
due  consideration   in  connection 

17.  Grooving    of   Tires.— Tire    10   inches 
provided   with   approved   grooving   on    face    of 

18.  Guarantee.     The  manufacturer  of  tin 
free   from    defects   in    material    and    workman 

19.  Base  Band.— The  tire  base  shall  he  n 
rolled   to   approximate   finished 


■idth 


itted. 


follows 
phosphorous  less  tl 

Base   bands   are   to   be   electr 

and  free  from  appreciable   war 

Dimensions  of  Base  Bani 

of  tires  of  standard  S.  A.  E. 

standard  practic 


nd    larger   shall    be 

res  must  guarantee  them   to  be 
nship. 

made   of  open   hearth   steel   and 

Chemical    analysis    shall    be   as 

ed;     manganese,     0.35    to    0.55; 


rally   welded.      They   shall    be   truly   circular 

s.  The  inside  circumference  of  base  bands 
commercial  sizes  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
ufacturers,  but  manufacturer  must  guarantee 
shall  not  come  off  when  applied  to  standard  S.  A.  E.  wheels.  Tires 
made  for  artillery  wheels  shall  have  the  inside  circumference  of  base  bands 
made  in  accordance  with  dimensions  and  tolerance  given  on  Ordnance  De- 
partment  drawings. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  welding  process  used  pieces  of  base 
band  metal  not  less  than  8  inches  in  length  will  be  welded  together  and 
turned  down  to  a  standard  specimen  and  three  such  samples  containing 
welds  pulled  in  a  testing  machine.  The  total  pull  required  to  separate 
each  of  the  three  welds  shall  be  more  than  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch 


being  properly  welded 


In  order  to  determine  whether  the  base  bands 

in    production,    the   inspector    may,    from   time   to    .,., _    „.. 

the  finished  tii  es  to  be  tested  in  tlie  manner  described  above.  The  strength 
of  the  welds  in  production  shall  be  not  less  than  45,000  pounds  per  square 
inch    of   the   section   as   tested    above. 

20.     Prfparatiox     for     Shipment,     (a)     Painting.— Paint     metal     bases 
with    rust-resisting   paint. 

(b)  Wrapping. — Xo    wrapping   required. 

(c)  Marking. — Shipping  instructions  to  be  shown  on  printed  label  pasted 
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to   inside    of    tire    bnnil    and    with    a    protective    coating    of    silicate    of    8oda 
over    the    label. 

PNEUMATIC  INNER  TUBES  (GREY). 
Specification  No.  1062A. 

NOVEMHEK     1,     1918. 

1.  General.     This  specification  covers  the   following  sizes: 

(a)  28  by  3  31  by  4  36  by  6 

29  by  ly,  33  by  4  36  by   7 

30  by  3'A  35  by  5  40  by   8 

(b)  All  tiilies  itianufictured  to  this  specification  shall  be  of  the  endless 
type,  except  motorcycle  tubes  which  shall  be  butt  end  or  endless  as  ordered. 

(c)  All  tubes  shall  he  free  from  defects  and  guaranteed  as  to  material 
and    workmanship. 

2.  Compound,  (a)  Tube?  't-nll  In  •p:i.ir  from  and  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  compound  cont.n m  ,,  .ininmnin  of  93  per  cent  by  volume 
of  the  best  quality  new  wild  !  i  i  -  i  il.her.  Sulphur  content  shall 
not  exceed   7  per  cent  by   wci  Icr   used. 

(b)  The  (>it:;iiiif  .ct-lnnc  t  t:  '  .  t  iw  i  ;rr.i  compound  must  not  exceed 
Sa    per    rev       '    - -'■    .   :     ;  ■  .     M,l,i,cr    i.sol. 

(c)  r.  ■  •■  •■    r   ii,,,„  ingrcJiems  known  to  the  trade  as  oil 

3.  C.A,  1  :\\  till  tlic  specification  in  the  following  table 
for  miniiv  ;                             -  ze.  minimum  gages  and  minimum  length. 

Minimum  Minimum  Minimum 

Size  Pole  Size.  Thickness.      Finished  Length. 

28  by  3 \:s    inches  0.072-inch  77   inches 

29  by  3:i 2H    inches  0.090-inch  78    inches 

30  by   3;i 2;i    inches  0.090-inch  81    inches 

31  by  4 2!i    inches  0.09S-inch  82   inches 

33   by  4 2'i    inches  0.110-inch  89   inches 

35  by  5 3   inches  0.135-inch  92  inches 

36  by  6 3!^    inches  0.180-inch  92  inches 

38  by  7 4'A   inches  0.210-inch  94  inches 

40  by  8 5   inches  0.250-inch  96  inches 

(b)  In  case  tube  is  mold-cured,  measurements  must  he  equivalent  to 
above  as  determined  by  volume.  If  larger-sized  poles  are  used  volume  of 
rubber  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  above  measurements. 

4.  Splice.  The  splice  shall  be  as  strong)  as  the  rest  of  the  tube  under 
the   inflation    test. 

5.  Valves.  Each  tube  shall  be  fitted  with  one  complet*  Schrader  valve, 
or  its  approved  equal,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  leak  or  tear  out 
under  ordinary  usage.     The  following  schedule  shall  apply: 

28  by  3  Schrader's  No.   1936 

29  by  3'A  Schrader's  No.   1936 

30  by  3!5  Schrader's  No.     725 

31  by  4  Schrader's  No.  725 
33  by  4  Schrader's  No.     725 

35  by  5  Schrader's  No.     792 

36  by  6  Schrader's  No  2033 
38  by  7  Schrader's  No.  2033 
■to  by  8  Schrader's  No.  2033 

Each  valve  shall  be  fitted  with  lock  nut.  rim  nut  and  valve  cap.  Dust 
cap  shall  be  furnished  for  all  valves  with  the  exception  of  28  bv  3,  29  by 
}•/!.  36  by  6  and  over.  Spreaders  shall  be  furnished  for  all  sizes  up  to 
and   including  35    by    5.  "^ 

6.  Marking.  Tubes  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  manufacturer's 
name  and  size  of  tube,  in  both  inch  and  the  metric  equivalent  in  accord- 
ance   with    S.    A.    E.    standards. 

7.  Tests  and  Inspection,  (al  Chemical  and  physical  tests  shall  be 
made  from  each  lot  of  one  thousand  tubes  or  less  in  order  to  secure  de- 
liveries o.  uniform  qiiality,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
these  specifications.  These  tests  and  analyses  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ihe  average  results  of  four  test  pieces  cut  longitudinally  from  the  tube 
shall  rhovv  an  ultimate  elongation  of  not  less  than  750  per  cent  (1  to  8A 
inches!  when  stretched  at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute.  The  thickness 
of  test  puces  shall  be  the  full  thickness  of  the  tube,  and  the  central  portion 
°.L  X^""-  '""T  ?"*"  *>,'  M-inch  wide  over  gage  length  of  one  inch,  the 
ends  being  gradually  enlarged  to  a  width  of  approximately  one  inch  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  gripping  surface.  The  permanent  set  determined  by 
tlie  average  of  four  tests  with  pieces  as  above,  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
alter  an  elongation  of  500  per  cent  (1  to  6  inches)  for  10  minutes  fol- 
i>eT:ln'"65  and'  90  Je'^grT^rF"'      ^"   '"'=  ="="'  "^  "^"^  ^'  ^  temperature 

(b)  Each   tube   shall   be  tested   for   leaks   by   inflating  with  air  and  im- 

(c)  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  inspection,  test  or 
s"ecffi'cati"n""^''^   '°   insure    the   product   meeting  all    requirements    of   the 

8.  Packing.     Packing  shall  be  as  per  specifications  accompanying  request 

AUTOMOBILE    TIRE    ACCESSORIES. 

Specification  No.   1073A. 
November    1,    1918. 

1.  Blow-Out  P.mches.  Thei-e  are  recommended  only  for  emergency 
repairs.     A  vulcanized  repair  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Patches  must  be  made  of  at  least  six  plies  of  seven-ounce  fabric  or  its 
equivalent  weight  of  fabric,  as  approved  by  the  Government.  The  plies 
m.ust  be  properly  stepped  down,  according  to  good  commercial  practice. 
Two  ears  are  required  on  all  patches.  The  lenijth  of  the  patch  must  be 
according  to  the  manufacturers'  standard  commercial  practice.  The  3  and 
3H-inch  must  be  designed  for  use  with  clincher  fabric  tires  and  the  4, 
4'A.  and  5-iflch  must  be  of  ample  size  for  use  with  cord  tires. 

2.  Cementless  Patches.  There  shall  be  one  standard  size,  I'A  inches 
in  diameter.  The  gage  and  compound  of  the  stock  must  comply  with  the 
specific.ntion  for  cured-back  tube  stock  as  given  in  the  repair  material 
specification.     Patches  molded  to  a  feather  edge  are  preferred. 

3.  Reliners.  These  are  recommended  only  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity. All  sizes  up  to  4  inches  must  be  made  of  at  least  three  plies,  while 
4-inch  and  larger  must  be  made  of  at  least  four  plies  of  seven-ounce  fabric, 
or  its  equivalent,  as  approved  by  the  Government.  The  plies  must  be 
built  up  on  the  bias  and  a  lap  of 'at  least  6  inches  is  required.     The  edges 


must  be  properly  stepped  oflf  on  the  sides  and  skived  on  the  ends  to  insure 
against  injury  to  the  tube.  Each  size  reliner  must  be  designed  so  that  its 
Width  will  be  such  as  to  properly  fit  the  standard  tire  of  that  size.  This 
includes  3  and  3V^-inch  in  fabric  clincher  and  4-inch  or  larger  in  cord 
tires.     The  edge  must  stop  approximately  J^-inch  above  the  toe  of  the  bead. 

4.  Flaps.  Motorcycle  flaps  must  be  of  the  cemented-in  type  and  equal 
in  construction  and  quality  to  the  flap  supplied  by  the  bidder  on  tires  made 
to  government  specifications. 

Straight  side  cord  tire  flaps  must  be  of  the  floating  type  and  equal  in 
construction  and  quality  to  the  flap  supplied  by  the  bidder  on  tires  made  to 
government  specifications. 

5.  Fabric  Cord  Patches.  These  patches  must  be  made  accorditig  to  the 
manufacturers'  standard  practice  from  carded  Egyptian,  combed  peeler 
cotton  fabric,  or  their  physical  equivalent,  as  approved  by  the  Government, 
weighing  not  less  than  13  ounces  nor  more  than  16  ounces  per  square  yard. 

The  plies  must  be  laid  on  the  bias,  fictioncd  or  spread  and  skim-coated 
on  both  sides  equally  to  a  minimum  gage  of  0.043-iiich.  The  compound 
must  fill  the  specifications  set  forth  in  the  repair  material  specifications  cov- 
ering  friction,   skim,   cushion   and  tube  stocks. 

All  sizes  up  to  six-inch  shall  be  four  plies  and  six-inch  and  above  shall 
be  six  plies.  The  patch  must  be  properly  stepped  down  and  preference 
will  be  given  to  gum  stripped  ends  to  insure  against  itljury  to  the  tube. 
There  shall  be  applied  in  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  patch  a  padding  of 
not  less  than  1/16-inch  thick.  The  minimum  length  and  breadth  of  the 
padding   shall  not  be  less  than  the  length  of  pad  specified  below. 

The  following  sizes  are  standard  and  lengths  required  are  given  in  table: 

3!^  and  4-inch  patch — length   10  inches.     Length  of  pad  4  inches. 

A'A   and  5-inch   patch— length    11    inches.      Length   of  pad  5   inches. 

6-inch  patch — length   12  inches.     Length  of  pad  6  inches. 

7-inch  patch — length   13  inches.     Length  of  pad  7  inches. 

8-inch  patch — length   14  inches.     Length  of  pad  8  inches. 

6.  Valve   Accessories,     (a)     Valves: 

Schrader's   1936   or  approved  equivalent   for  motorcycle   tubes. 
Schrader's  725  or  approved  equivalent  for  3}^  and  4-inch  auto 

lubes. 
Schrader's  792  or  approved  equivalent  for  Ayi  ^"d  5-inch  auto 

tubes. 
Schrader's    2033    or   approved   equivalent   for   6inch    tubes   »nd 

(b)  V'alve  caps:    Schrader's  880  or  approved  equivalent. 

(c)  Valve  insides:     Schrader's  1801  or  approved  equivalent. 

(d)  'TiTe  gage:  Schrader's  straight  Universal  gage  or  approved  equiva- 
lent for  small   cars  and  motorcycles. 

Schrader's  right-angle  gage  or  approved  equivalent  for  large  cars  and 
pneumatic-tired  trucks. 

(e)  Pump    connection:      Schrader's    Universal    No.    2238      or     approved 

(f)  Deflating  caps:     Schrader's  No.    1886  or  approved  equivalent. 

(g)  \'alve  repair  tool:    Schrader's  No.  2395   or  approved  equivalent. 
"The  power   to  approve  equivalents  is  vested  only  in   the   Government. 

7.  Repair  Kits.  Repair  kits  shall  be  made  up  with  the  following  ma- 
terial:—packed  in  a  round  cardboard  carton  with  tin  ends  and  cover, 
approximately  2'A   inches  in  diameter  and  2'A   inches  deep. 

It  shall  contain: — 

6  standard  cementless  patches.     Refer  to  Specification  No.   1073A— 2. 
Strip  of  cured-back  tube  gum  2  by  8  inches. 
Tube  of  cement  2^  by  J^   inches  in  diameter  or  equivalent. 
Piece  of  sandpaper  2  by  8  inches  or  equivalent. 
2  valve  insides.     Schrader's  1801  or  approved  equivalent. 
2  valve  caps.     Schrader's  880  or  approved  equivalent. 
Carton  to  be  labeled  as  follows: 

Directions 
For  Temporary  Tube  Repairs, 
For  repairing  small  punctures  use  "Cement- 
less Patches."  Roughen  the  tube  with  sand- 
paper, then  apply  cement  and  allow  to  dry. 
Remove  cloth  from  patch  and  apply.  Tube 
can   be   used   at  once. 

For  repairing  blow-outs  use  combination 
repair  stock.  Roughen  tube  around  cut  with 
sandpaper,    then    apply    " 


cut 


^ide 


around 

de  of  tube.     Allow  to  dry. 
stock    M-inch    larger  in 


U.    S.    ARMY   STANDARD        Cut    I 

INNER    TUBE  all    dimensions    than    cut    and    plac 

REPAIR  KIT.  tube,   bringing  edges  of  cut  together  over  cen- 

ter of  stock.  Applv  another  coat  of  cement 
outside  of  tube  and  allow  to  dry.  Cut  and 
place  same  size  piece  of  combination  stock  on 
outside  of  tube  over  center  of  blow-out.  Tube 
can   be  used  immediately. 

Note:  Always  remove  cloth  from  patch  and 
combination  stock  before  applying  and  place 
cloth  side  next  to  tube. 

REPAIR    MATERIAL    FOR    PNEUMATIC    TIRES. 
Specification  No.   1Q67A. 

Novemter    1,    1918. 

Fabric.  This  fabric  shall  be  I7'4  nnnces  per  iqiiarc  yard  with  an  allow- 
able variation  of  3  per  cent  plus  or  minus.  It  shall  be  23  by  23  weave. 
The  fabric  shall  be  made  from  lonp-staple  cotton  with  a  tensile  strength 
for  both  wrrp  and  filler  of  at  least  ISO  pounds  per  inch._  Methods_of 
as  specified  in   the   fabric 


and   skii 

This   fabric    shall   be    made    from    long-staple 
leeler    cotton,    or    their    physical    equivalent 
weighing 


be  the 
shall  be  frictioned  b^ 
of  0.047-ineh. 

(b)  Cord    Builder    Fabr; 
carded    Egyptian    or   combe      ,  ... 
approved  by   the   Government,   weighing  not  less  than    13   nor  more  than   16 
ounces    per    square    yard.      The    cord    fabric    shall    be    frictioned    or   spread 
both  sides  and  skim-coated  equally  on  both  sides  to  a  gage  of  0.050-inch, 

(c)  Bead  Fabric.  Square-woven.  This  fabric  shall  weigh  at  least  8 
ounces  per  square  yard.  It  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  cotton  and  shall 
be  frictioned  both   sides. 

(d)  Breaker  Fabric.  This  breaker  shall  be  an  open-weave  fabric  of  at 
lea,st  10  ounces  per  square  yard.  It  shall  be  made  from  long-staple  cotton. 
It  shall  be  frictioned  or  spread  and  also  skim-coated  equally  on  both  sides. 
The  minimum  gage  shall  be  0.070-inch. 

2.  Compounds— Only  Three  Stocks  Necessary.  (a)  Friction,  skim, 
cushion  and  tube  repair  stock.     Specific  gravity  not  to  be  over   1.30.     These 
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shall   be   made 

froir 

and 

have  the  char 

at   least   65   oe 

It    hv 

volume   of   ne 

pound  shall   CO 

ing.edients  kn 

to    th 

rubber  trade 

Stock 

shall   be    use 

specific  gravity 

not 

1.60  and  a  w 

of 


compound  containing 
ild  or  plantation  rubber.  Com- 
The  compound  shall  be  free  of 
1  substitutes. 

shall   be   a   black   stock   of 
grey^  stock  of  specific  gravity 


Th. 


and 


the  ch 


rubber  must  be  declared  wh( 
gredients  known  to  the  rubbe: 
of  a  properly  cured  "tread"  sample  shall  be 
with  a  minimum  elongation  of  400  per  cent  i 
by  the  average  of  four  test  pieces  when  stre 
per  minute.  The  test  pieces  shall  be  cut  '/J 
nds  being   grad 


ely 


of 


ith  test  ] 
3f    350    pe 


90  degrees  F, 

(c)  Sidewall    Stocks. — Use    tread    stock. 

(d)  Retread    Semi-cured    Bands.— I. 

(e)  Cured-back    Tube    Stock.— The 
specifications    fnr    tlie    friction    ci'at    an 

shall    be    nut    less    than    0.015 


_,-,.,  ,  ,  of   best   quality 

Ihe    kind    and    quality    of    the    reclaimed 
ed.      The  compound   shall   be   free   of   in- 
oil  substitutes.     The  tensile  strength 
nces  per  square  inch 
cent   (2  to   10  inches)   as  determined 
■n  stretched  at  the   rate  of  20  inches 
cut    ^-inch  wide  over  a  gage  length 
lly   enlarged  to   a   width   of   approvi 
permanent   set  determined   by   the   average   of   four 
above,  shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent  after  an  elonga- 
!   to   9  inchesj    for  ten  minutes,   followed  by  a   rest 
t  a  temperature  between   65   and 


The 


All  tests  shall  be  made 


be 


tha 


repaiT    tread    stock    specifications. 

:ured    stocks    used    must    fill    the 

■     '         ""'  e   gage   of  the 


The  gage   of 
Vulcai: 


shall 


,d  mille 
weight 
It.     Th 


5f  the 


zing  Cement.  This 
mum  specific  gravity 
ohime  of  the  best  quality  new 
tree  from  ingredients  known  to  the 
reclaimed  rubber.  It  shall  be  dis- 
nd  content  bv  weight  to  be  deter- 
stant  weight,  shall  be  not  less  than 


3.  Ce.ments— Two    Cements    Only.       ( 
cement  shall  be  made   from  a  compound  h; 
of    1.15    containing   at    least   75    per   cent   by 
wild   or   plantation   rubber   and   shall  be   fre 
rubber   trade   as   oil    sut 
solved   in    benzol.      The 
mined  bv  evaporation  ai 
17  per  cent  of  the  total 

'   s  cement  to  be  made  from  the  best  quality 
.  with    no    other    ingredients    with    a    benzol 

solvent.  The  pure  rubber  content  weight  to  be  determined  by  evaporation 
and  milled  to  a  constant  weight,  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  cement.  The  acid  solution  used  wtih  this  cement  shall 
be  2  per  cent  monochloride  of  sulphur  and  98  per  cent  benzol. 

4.  Cure.  The  base  cure  on  a  4-inch  section  for  repair  material  should 
be  based  on  45  minutes  at  50  pounds  steam  pressure,  it  being  understood 
that  cure  is  to  be  made  under  proper  conditions. 

5.  Prices.  Repair  materials  will  be  purchased  on  a  pound  basis.  For 
comparison  of  different  quotations  the  specific  gravity  and  price  on  the 
basis  of  volume  must  be  submitted  by  the  bidder  in  addition  to  the  price 
on  a  weight  basis,  it  being  understood  that  the  volume  price  shall  be  the 
price  per  square  yard  of  the  gage  specified  in  the  request  for  bid. 

6.  Vm-vt.  Bases.  Two  sizes  designated  as  large  and  small  will  be  re- 
quired. The  standard  commercial,  after  sample  bases  have  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Government,  will  be  accepted. 

7.  Air  Bags.  The  air  bags  shall  be  made  according  to  the  standard 
practice  and  design  of  the  manufacturer.  A  sample  section  of  the  bag 
showing  the  end  reinforcement  and  cross-section  of  the  bag  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  for  approval.  Bags  must  be  tested  with  100 
pounds  air  pressure  and  show  no  leaks  when  immersed  in  water. 


THE  FIRST   SCREW-FORCING  MACHINE. 

■"[""HE  well-known  screw-forcing  or  tubing  machine  has  long 
■*•  been  the  standard  one  for  forming  plastic  materials  into 
rods,  tubes  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  forms  in  continuous 
lengths,  and  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  rubber  factory. 

The  Editor  of  "The  India-Rubber  Journal"  wrote  interest- 
ingly (July  7,  1917,  page  13)  of  the  introduction  of  the  forcing 
machine  to  the  rubber  industry  of  Great  Britain,  remarking 
as  follows: 

The  first  forcing  machines  made  their  appearance  in  the  late 
'seventies  or  early  'eighties,  and  were,  we  think,  the  production 
of  a  Scotch  firm,  who  had  not  previously  been  known  as  makers 
of  rubber  machinery.  Some  say  it  was  an  American  invention, 
but  though  there  are  some  early  American  patents  referring  to 
it,  we  do  not  think  it  was  first  made  in  America. 

In  another  issue  of  the  same  journal  (July  28,  1918,  page  8), 
Mr.  R.  T.  Cooke,  for  Francis  Shaw  &  Company,  Limited, 
communicated  the  interesting  fact  that  the  first  British-made 
forcing  machine  was  designed  and  made  by  the  late  Francis 
Shaw  in  1878-1879,  while  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Chas. 
Macintosh  &  Company.  The  editor  of  the  "Journal,"  how- 
ever, questions  these  claims  of  priority,  adding: 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  evidence,  upon  which  we  based 
our  statement,  that  the  invention  was  claimed  in  an  altogether 
different  quarter.  This  point,  although  small,  is  interesting,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  if  any  old-time  mill  managers,  or  machine 
makers  will  give  us  their  views  upon  it. 

In  this  connection  the  following  remarks,  taken  from  a 
letter  dated  October  30,  1517,  written  to  The  India  Rubber 
World  by  the  late  William  Kiel,  indicate  that  he  designed 
and  introduced  the  tubing  machine  for  rubber  working: 

I  am  pleased  to  furnish  the  information  that  when  I  was  first 
engaged   in   the   establishment   of   the   Rubber   Comb  &  Jewelry 


Co.'s  factory'  in  1876,  I  had  a  rod  and  tubing  machine  con- 
structed according  to  my  own  idea,  which  machine  and  duplicates 
thereof  have  been  in  use  ever  since.  Indeed  there  were  many 
improvements  made  by  machine  builders  since  that  date,  though 
the  principle  of  the  machine  has  never  changed  very  materially, 
but  if  the  Macintosh  people  had  no  machine  up  to  1876,  the 
Rubber  Comb  &  Jewelry  Company  antedated  them  by  two  years. 


The  Origixal  Kiel  Tubing  Machine 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Weitling,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company,  for  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  machine  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kiel  and  the 
information  that  it  is  still  in  use. 


Co.  of  which  for 


in   West    Burlington,    now    Butler,    New  Jersey 
led    with    others    to    form    the    present    Americ; 
ears  William  Kiel  was  the  gener; 


1  his  company 
Hard  Rubber 
superintendent. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.'S  SCHOOL  FOR  FOOTWEAR 
FACTORY  EXECUTIVES. 
Last  spring  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  inaugurated  a  school 
in  which  to  train  men  selected  from  its  several  foot-wear  factor- 
ies for  e.xecutive  positions,  this  training  to  comprise,  in  the  main, 
time  study  and  job  analysis.  Neces.sary  to  success  in  this  field 
was  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  and  the  intelligent  reading  of  books 
on  the  principles  of  scientific  management,  and  industrial  or- 
ganization. 

This  class  started  in  New  Haven  and  was  shortly  moved  to 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  taking  its  quarters  in  the  planning 
department  of  the  Lycoming  Rubber  Co.  In  all,  about  twenty-five 
students  have  been  sent  to  the  school.  Of  this  number  the  follow- 
ing will  complete  the  course  by  Christmas  and  be  returned  to 
their  respective  factories:  G.  C.  Bauer,  Shoe  Hardware  Co., 
Waterbury,  Connecticut;  J.  F.  Curran,  Naugatuck  Glove  Co.,. 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut;  G.  L.  Drown,  National  India  Rubber 
Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  E.  J.  Artesani,  National  India  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  R,  J.  Ford,  Woonsocket  Rubber 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island;  H.  E.  Chitting%vorth,  Candee 
Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  F.  P.  Goodwin,  American 
Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  C.  J.  Lahr,  Wool  Boot 
Rubber  Co.,  Hastings,  Michigan;  N.  A.  E.  Nelson,  Goodyear 
Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut;  W.  C.  Rob- 
inson, Candee  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  H.  A.  Cur 
tis,  Lycoming  Rubber  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania;  R.  W.  Mc- 
Gregor, United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Beginning  January  1  the  school  will  he  moved  to  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  to  occupy  new  quarters  now  being  prepared  in  offices 
of  the  Candee  Rulibcr  Co. 
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Vulcanization  Control. 


THE  interest   of   every   practical    rubber    worker    centers   in 
the  process  of  vulcanization  because  it  is  the  basic  opera- 
tion on  which  the  value  of  his  output  depends.     Vulcani- 
zation, or  the  chemical  union  of   sulphur  and   rubber  as  made 
known  by  Goodyear,   Hancock  and   Parkes   in  the  last  century, 
came   under   scientific   control   only   within   recent  years. 

The  work  of  the  heater-man  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
vulcanizer  formerly  constituted  a  very  imperfect  means  of  con- 
trol. The  human  operator  cannot  be  relied  upon,  no  matter 
how  skilled  and  conscientious,  just  because  he  is  human.  He 
forgets,  becomes  fatigued,  has  his  attention  distracted  and 
makes  mistakes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  exact  control  of  any  manufacturing  process,  because  it  is,  in 
fact,  a.xiomatic.  Without  control  uniformity  of  product  is  im- 
possible. 
IMPORTANCE   OF  UNIFORM  TEMPERATURE  AND   DRY    STEAM. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  certain  points  which  emphasize  the 
value  of  vulcanization  control  in  eliminating  defective  product. 
The  effect  of  too  long  continuation  of  the  heat  of  vulcanization 
is  "overcured"  or  "burned"  product  resulting  in  such  defects  as 
excess  hardness,  lack  of  elasticity  and  rapid  deterioration  with 
age.  Too  short  continuation  of  the  cure  leaves  the  goods 
"undercured,"  soft,  tacky,  or  porous,  and  practically  without 
elastic  efifect. 

Curing  in  wet  steam  is  undesirable  because  it  results  in  un- 
even distribution  of  heat  in  the  goods,  hence  irregularity  of  cure 
and  tendency  to  undercure.  Dry  steam  circulation  in  the  heater 
and  constant  elimination  of  condensation  are  essential  to  uni- 
form heat  distribution,  either  in  a  boiler  or  press  cure  vulcani- 
zation. 
THE  NECESSITY   OF   GRADUAL  INCREASE   IN   TEMPERATURE. 

It  is  always  desirable  in  vulcanizing  rubber  goods  in  large 
masses,  as,  for  example,  thousands  of  feet  of  hose  on  poles  or 
solid  tires  in  molds,  to  raise  the  heat  gradually  over  a  given 
period  to  allow  for  heating  the  hose  poles  or  molds  to  the  point 
where  they  will  not  cause  loss  of  heat  by  condensation,  and  thus 
allow  the  rubber  to  attain  the  vulcanizing  temperature  of  the 
steam.  Sometimes  this  result  is  obtained  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heater  gradually  and  sometimes  by  raising  it  in 
a  series  of  steps.  The  object  is  to  ensure  the  application  of  the 
vulcanization  temperature  to  the  goods  for  a  prescribed  length 
of  time. 

Having  determined  a  suitable  plan  of  conducting  the  heat 
progressively,  these  conditions  may  be  positively  reproduced  at 
will  by  mechanical  means.  By  hand-regulation  the  rise  of  heat 
from  stage  to  stage  lacks  uniformity  and  the  vulcanizing  tem- 
perature never  remains  constant,  but  fluctuates  seriously. 

These  irregularities  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  perfection 
and  uniformity  of  cure  and  frequently  are  the  cause  of  perplex- 
ing freak  conditions  very  baffling  to  eliminate. 

AUTOMATIC    CONTROL    OF    VULCANIZATION. 

The  introduction  of  automic  control  of  time,  temperature  and 
exhaust  has  made  possible  perfect  vulcanization,  a  condition 
vitally  essential  to  a  guaranteed  product.  The  development  of 
automatic  control  of  vulcanization  has  been  perfected  and  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  American  practice.  The  system  necessi- 
tates special  instruments  and  system  of  piping,  but  is  not  subject 
to  disarrangement  and  is  positive  and  reliable  in  operation. 
STEAM  CONTROL. 

The  principle  on  which  steam  control  is  regulated  is  the  trans- 
mission and  multiplication  of  the  motion  of  a  capsular  spring 
which  expands  and  contracts  with  changes  in  temperature  and 


consequent  change  in  steam  pressure.  A  ball  valve  is  thus 
operated,  which  allows  more  or  less  air  pressure  to  open  or 
close  a  diaphragm-motor  steam  valve  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Compressed  air  affords  an  instant,  flexible  and  effective  means 
for  doing  any  amount  of  work  required,  especially  when  the 
steam  temperature  shows  only  a  slight  tendency  to  change,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  capsular  spring  moves  only  an  infinitesimal 
extent. 

For  the  operation  of  a  tire-vulcanizing  press  a  compound 
controller  is  frequently  used.  One  of  these  controllers  main- 
tains a  uniform  steam  temperature  within  the  press,  while  the 
other  takes  care  of  the  exhaust  at  the  bottom  of  the  press  by 
periodically  relieving  the  heater  of  the  water  of  condensation 
and  the  super-saturated  steam.  An  automatic  time  control  in- 
strument is  set  to  regulate  progressive  increase  of  temperature 
and  the  duration  of  the  cure,  at  which  point  it  promptly  shuts  off 
the  steam  supply  and  opens  the  exhaust.  It  can  also  be  arranged 
to  turn  on  cold  water  for  flooding  and  cooling  the  contents  of  the 
vulcanizer. 

CHARTING  THE  CURE. 
In  the  system  of  vulcanization  control  is  usually  included  a 
recording  thermometer  which  produces  on  a  chart  a  graphic 
record  of  just  what  the  controllers  have  accomplished  in  main- 
taining uniform  temperature  and  time  and  serves  as  a  perma- 
nent record.  Examination  of  the  charted  records  shows  the 
perfect  exactness  with  which  it  is  possible  to  control  the  time 
and  heat  of  the  vulcanizing  operation. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   SOUTH   AMERICAN  TRADE. 

John  B.  Maus,  export  manager  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  September  1,  1918,  has  just  returned  from  a  lS,00O-mile 
trip  through  South  .'\merica.  On  the  evening  of  December  17, 
1918,  he  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  various  aspects  of  trade  in  the  future 
with   South  America.     About   lOO  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Maus  emphasized  the  following  needs  for  successful 
commercial  relations  v/ith  our  sister  republics :  concentration 
on  the  South  American  market;  learning  to  know  the  South 
American  people ;  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language ; 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  geography  and  familiarity  with 
the  financial  and  business  relations  of  the  world ;  the  sending 
of  trained  men  to  South  America  to  study  credits  and  com- 
petition ;  the  arrangement  by  our  banks  to  extend  loans  to 
South  Americans  and  establish  branches  in  their  country. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Maus  cited  the  fact  that  in  1913  British  ships 
cleared  the  Argentine  with  1,843,328  tons  of  merchandise,  while 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  cleared  only  27,190  tons.  He 
advocated  a  great  merchant  marine  composed  of  fast  vessels 
manned  by  crews  under  merchantmen's  pay,  to  be  picked  from 
our  Navy. 

THE  RUBBER  MARKET  AT  SINGAPORE. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  eflfect  on 
the  price  of  rubber  by  the  present  weekly  Singapore  auction 
sales,  which  last  two  days.  On  the  other  four  days  there  are 
private  sales  between  parties  meeting  in  each  other's  offices. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rubber  exchange,  in  which  sellers  could  exhibit 
their  samples,  and  where  buyers  and  sellers  could  meet  for 
about  two  hours  every  morning.  The  exchange  would,  at 
first,  only  supplement  the  weekly  auctions. 


Jani 
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The  Vulcanization  of  Rubber  at  Constant  Temperature  and 
by  a  Series  of  Increasing  Temperatures/ 


By  G.  D.  Kratz  and  Arthur  H.  Flower 


SLIGHTLY  CONDENSED,  this  paper  is  given  as  prepared  by 
the  authors. 

When  vulcanization  of  rubber  is  effected  by  heating  for  a 
period  of  time  at  a  definite  and  constant  temperature,  the  rate  of 
combination  of  the  sulphur  with  the  rubber  decreases  with  the  time. 
In  this  particular  instance  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant rate  of  combination  of  the  sulphur  and  rubber  by  a  variation 
in  the  temperature.  Our  efforts  have  been  confined  primarily  to 
devising  a  method  for  calculating  a  series  of  temperatures  by  the 
use  of  which  the  rate  of  vulcanization  might  be  accurately  con- 
trolled and  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  a  rubber  mixture  vulcanized  to  the  same  point  by  both 
methods. 

The  vulcanization  of  rubber  at  constant  temperature  was  re- 
garded by  Weber"  as  consisting  in  a  chemical  reaction  between 
the  rubber  and  sulphur.  Later,  Skellon'  also  recorded  results 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  rubber 
is  strictly  a  chemical  reaction,  which  is  first  preceded  by  the 
melting  of  sulphur  and  its  solution  in  the  rubber.  Likewise  he 
maintains  that  the  rate  of  combination  for  unit  time  and  constant 
temperature  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  active  mass  of  the 
sulphur  present.  Ostwald,*  on  the  contrary,  has  regarded  thf 
vulcanization  phenomena  as  due  to  an  adsorption  of  the  sulphur 
by  the  rubber,  the  rate  of  which,  when  expressed  graphically,  fol- 
lows the  typical  adsorption  isotherm.  Spence"  and  his  co- 
workers, however,  have  demonstrated  that  Weber's  vulcanization 
curves,  on  which  Ostwald  based  his  calculations,  are  subject  to 
correction.  They"  have  also  shown  almost  conclusively  that  the 
vulcanization  phenomenon  is  the  resultant  both  of  an  adsorption 
and  a  chemical  interaction  of  the  sulphur  with  the  rubber,  so 
that  the  views  of  others  are  probably  not  entirely  free  from  need 
of  modification. 

From  the  results  obtained  by  Spence  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
when  vulcanization  is  effected  at  constant  temperature,  the  major 
portion  of  the  sulphur  combined  with  the  rubber  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  reaction.  Lowering  of  the  initial  temperature  and 
subsequently  increasing  it  at  regular  intervals  tends  to  make  the 
reaction  proceed  more  uniformly. 

In  fact,  for  many  years  it  has  been  common  technical  practice 
to  employ  this  method,  popularly  known  as  a  "rising  cure," 
based  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  it  affords  a  means  whereby 
the  low  heat  conductivity  of  the  rubber  may  be  minimized  rather 
than  for  the  above  reason.  It  is  well  established  that  in  the  case 
of  bulky  articles,  unless  the  vulcanizing  temperature  is  exceed- 
ingly low,  or  unless  it  is  initially  low  and  gradually  increased  as 
the  reaction  proceeds,  the  outside  surface  may  be  over-vulcanized 
before  the  heat  has  thoroughly  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the 
mass. 

There  is  a  distinct  and  readily  measurable  relationship  be- 
tween the  time  required  for  vulcanization  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  effected,  although  there  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  its  expression  as  a  law.  Based  on  our  previous 
observations  we  have  been  able  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the 
relative  rates  of  vulcanization   for  various   temperatures  and   to 


•Presented  before  the  Rubber  Section  at  the  S6th  meeting  of  th( 
American  Chemical  Society,  Cleveland,  September  tO  to  13,  1918. 

'"Chemistry  of   India  Rubber,"   1906  edition,  pp.  85-88. 

•"India  Rubber  Journal,"  46  (1913),  723;  "Rubber  Industry,"  1914. 

<"Kolloid-Zeitschrift."  6  (1910),  136. 

'"Kolloid-Zeitschrift,"  11  (1912),  28;  "Chemiker-Zeitung,"  36  (1912) 
1162;   "Kolloid-Zeitschrift,"   11    (1912),  274. 

'Ibid.,  8   (1911),  304;   11    (1912),  28;   13   (1913).  265. 


apply  these  different  temperatures  so  that  the  vulcanization-time 
curve  did  actually  take  the  form  of  a  straight  line.  The  satis- 
factory results  obtained  were  remarkable  in  that  the  degree  of 
vulcanization  was  measured  not  by  chemical  but  by  physical 
means,  which  is  shown  later  to  be  a  dangerous  procedure.' 

In  the  application  of  the  above,  however,  although  the  accur- 
acy of  our  calculations  and  the  control  obtained  over  the  rate  of 
combination  of  the  sulphur  witli  the  rubber  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations, the  differences  noted  in  the  physical  characteristics 
of  a  mixture  vulcanized  by  the  two  methods  were  not  widely 
different  until  a  sulphur  coefficient  of  3.9  was  obtained.  At  this 
point,  vulcanization  at  constant  temperature  resulted  in  a  pro- 
duct which  was  noticeably  inferior  to  the  same  mixture  when 
vulcanized  by  a  series  of  increasing  temperatures. 

This  was  not  entirely  unexpected,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture 
containing  5  per  cent  of  sulphur,  vulcanized  to  the  point  of 
"technical  cure"'  with  a  sulphur  coefficient  of  1.69,  the  vulcaniza- 
tion-time curve  at  constant  temperature  so  closely  approxi- 
mated a  straight  line  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  unit 
amount  of  sulphur  may  be  said  to  have  combined  in  unit  time 
by  eitlier  method.  In  fact,  the  same  statement  may  be  made 
with  reservation  even  up  to  a  vulcanization  coefficient  of  2.9, 
although  at  this  point  both  the  tensile  strength  and  elongation, 
particularly  the  latter,  of  the  mixture  vulcanized  at  constant 
temperature  were  found  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  those  obtained 
when  vulcanization  was  effected  by  a  series  of  increasing  tem- 
peratures. 

Thus,  our  results  would  tend  to  show  that  the  values  for  the 
sulphur  coefficient,  as  previously  given  by  others,  are  in  all  cases 
high.  Even  the  figures  2.8  to  3.0,  recommended  by  Spence,  ap- 
pear to  be  excessive,  while  the  values  established  by  Eaton  and 
Day  are  entirely  out  of  question.  Furthermore,  it  seems  evi- 
dent, that,  as  has  previously  been  stated  by  De  Vries,  changes  in 
the  rubber-sulphur  mixture  which  determine  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  mixture,  proceed  independently  of  those  which  de- 
termine the  vulcanization  coefficient.  Or  in  other  words,  the 
past  history  of  the  sample  must  be  known  if  it  is  to  be  judged 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  sulphur  content. 

Likewise,  whatever  figure  may  be  decided  upon  as  the  cor- 
rect vulcanization  coefficient  for  Hevea  rubber,  it  is  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  maximum  physical  results  by  vulcanization  at 
constant  temperature,  that  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  sulphur  and  catalyst  allowable  in  the  original 
mixture.  For  best  results  at  constant  temperature  there  should 
be  present  in  the  mixture  such  quantities  of  both  sulphur  and 
catalyst  that  the  active  mass  of  the  sulphur  is  not  decreased  to 
an  extent  that  will  slow  up  the  rate  of  reaction  before  the  de- 
sired sulphur  content  is  attained.  If  this  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration  the  continued   heating   necessary  to   effect   the   com- 


•This  work  is  now  being  repeated,  the  rate  of  vulcanization  being 
by    both   chemical   and   physical   means. 

'The  term  "technical  cure"  is  used  to  itidicate  that  decree  of  vul- 
canization at  wliuh  arc-  t<pi:ii<l  n.iMiidciu  maximum  tensile  strength  and 
maximum  eIon,;:itiMTi      'I~'  [    Lilly  dependent  upon  the  vulcani- 

zation coefficient,     iid-  '   'innship   does  appear   to   exist  be- 

tween them.        I  i    ■  III  I  in  contradistinction  to  "optimum 

cure."    as    it    hi.     -  i  it    what    is    generally    known    as 

'"  * '  ■      '   purposes  an  over-cure 

'-  correct  vulcanization 
:bouId  not  be  in  excess 
ith  other  work  we  have 
.lin  rubbers  other  than 
■ients  for  these  rubbers 
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should  lot  be  in  excess  of  the  following  figures:  Plantation  Hevea,  2.8', 
Fine  Itsrd  Par.i.  3.2;  Red  Kas^-ii,  3.4:  and  (>ara  (Minihot).  4.4.  Samples 
of  these  rubbers  with  high  coefficients  were  found  to  age  quickly  with  rapid 
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bination  of  the  latter  fractions  of  tlie  sulphur  undoubtedly  im- 
pairs the  quality  of  the  final  product. 

Under  certain  conditions  we  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  uniform  rale  of  vulcanization  for  a  rubber-sulphur  mixture 
by  employing  a  previously  calculated  series  of  increasing  tem- 
peratures such  tliat  the  vulcanization-time  curve  is  reduced  to  a 
straight  line. 

By  so  doing  we  have  shown  that  at  comparatively  high  sul- 
phur coefficients  a  better  product  is  obtained  by  vulcanization 
with  a  series  of  increasing  temperatures  than  with  a  constant 
temperature.  We  have  also  found  the  vulcanization  coefficients 
previously  recommended  by  others  to  be  excessive,  and  that, 
unless  the  history  of  the  vulcanization  phenomenon  is  fully 
known,  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  samples  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
sulphur  content. 

The  mixture  used  by  the  authors  in  their  experiments  con- 
sisted of  the  following  proportions  by  weight: 

First  latex  plantation  crepe 100 

Zinc  oxide    100 

l^lS'yn,ine:;:::;:;;;::;::;;:;::::;;::;;::::::v.    hz 

The  rubber  used  was  the  best  qualily  typical  of  its  variety 
and  was  subjected  to  the  minimum  amount  of  milling  necessary 
to  work  in  all  of  the  ingredients.  The  basic  amine  (catalyst) 
was  ground  to  200-mesh  and  was  worked  into  the  rubber  be- 
fore the  pigment  and  sulphur  were  added. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  the  rate  of  vulcanization  of 
this  mixture  at  a  constant  temperature  of  298  degrees  F.  Our 
results,  which  confirm  those  previously  obtained  by  others,  are 
tabulated  in  Table  I  and  are  expressed  graphically  in  Figure  1. 
By  this  table  and  figure  it  is  also  shown  that  although  60  per 
cent  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  mixture  combined  with  the 
rubber  during  the  first  two  hours,  less  than  80  per  cent  had  en- 
tered into  combination  at  the  end  of  4  hours. 

T.\BLE  1— Vulcanization  at  a  Constant  Temperature  of  298  Degrees  F. 

Time  of  Combined  Tensile  Permanent 

Vulcanization.  Sulphur.  Strength.  Elongation.  Set. 

Min.  Per  cent.  Lbs.  per  Sq.  In.         Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

10  0.404  

15  0.578 

20  0.663  ...  

25  0.840  ....  ^...  ■■■■ 

30  1.080  1527  /23  14.32 

40  1.330  1533  710  14  06 

50  1.490  1930  707  15.23 

60  1.690  2277  697  15.62 

70  1.875  2015  685  17.97 

80  2.170  2102  690  20.30 

90  2.485  2055  680  21.09 

120  2.945  2156  678  24.22 

150  3.410  2060  685  25.78 

180  3.600  1725  677  23.44 

210  3.780  155S  680  23.44 

240  3.920  1435  652  18.75  ^ 

It  is  seen  in  Table  I  that  the  "technical  cure"  for  this  mix- 
ture is  obtained  in  about  60  minutes  at  298  degrees   F.   with  a 

vulcanization    coefficient  of    1.69.  Further,    while    the    general 
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Figure     1.— Vulcanization-time    Curve    at     Constant     Tem- 
peratures. 

shape  of  the  curve  in  Figure  1  was  found  to  be  convex  to  the 
.r-axis,  that  portion  up  to  and  including  this  60-minute  point  very 
closely  approximates  the  straight  line  OA  drawn  through  this 
point.     Thus   in  the  case  of  this   particular  mixture  "technical 
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l-'iGURE     la — Temperature-Timb 

Curve    for    Vulcanization 

to  Technical  Cure. 

treating     each     temperature     in     the 


vulcanization"  is  attained  before  the  active  mass  of  the  sulphur 
present  is  decreased  to  an  extent  which  would  produce  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  vulcanization. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  at  a  coefficient  of  1.69  our 
method  was  not  applicable  for  the  differentiation  of  the  small 
variations  in  the  quality  of 
the  mixture,  due  to  the 
method  of  vulcanization  _^^ 
employed.  For  this  reason 
a  comparison  was  made  of  j^^ 
the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  mixture  when  vulcan- ,3<; 
ized  to  a  coefficient  of  3.9  at 
constant  temperature  and  hysoo 
a  series  of  increasing  tem- 
peratures. '"■' 

The    temperatures    and 
times  to  be  employed  to  ef-'"* 
feet     vulcanization     by    the 
latter  method  may  be  read- 
ily    obtained     by     applying  ^^^ 
the   data   given    in   Table   I 
and     Figures     1     and     \a.  ,^^ 
First,  the  number  of  differ- 
ent     temperatures      to     be^.^j 
used    should    be    previously 
decided  upon.     Second,  the 
number  of  minutes  required 
to  effect  a  "technical  cure" 
at    each    of   these    tempera- 
tures     may      be      obtained 
from     Figure     la.      Th 
series  individually,  let 

t  =  time  in  minutes  required  to  effect  a  "technical  cure"  at 
that  temperature.     (From  Figure  la.) 

t'  =  time  in  minutes  required  to  effect  a  "technical  cure"  at  298 
degrees  F.     (From  Table  I.) 

c  =^  time  in  minutes  required  to  attain  the  desired  vulcaniza- 
tion coefficient  at  298  degrees  F.     (From  Table  I.) 

n  ^=  number  of  temperatures  in  the  series. 

/  X  — 
Then,  =  T,  where  T  equals  the  number  of  minutes  re- 
quired for  vulcanization  at  a  given  temperature  when  employed 
in  the  previously  established  series. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  temperatures  are  chosen  at  random 
from  the  figure,  the  sum  of  the  times  for  the  complete  series  of 
temperatures  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  time  required  to  effect 
the  desired  degree  of  vulcanization  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
298  degrees  F.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  possible  to  make 
a  selection  such  that  the  total  time  of  vulcanization  is  the  same 
by  either  method.  In  order  that  our  results  might  be  strictly 
comparable,  we  chose  the  following  series  of  four  temperatures, 
the  sum  of  the  times  of  which  was  exactly  equal  to  240  minutes, 
the  time  required  to  obtain  a  coefficient  of  3.9  at  298  degrees  F. 

285.5  degrees  F.  for 107  minutes 

298.0   degrees   F.  for 60  minutes 

302.5   degrees   F.  for 43  minutes 

307.0   degrees   F.  for 30  minutes 

Total      240  minutes 

Employing  the  foregoing  series  of  temperatures  and  times, 
the  mixture  was  vulcanized  in  a  button  mold  for  a  total  time  of 
240  minutes,  samples  being  removed  for  combined  sulphur  esti- 
mation at  hourly  intervals  and  at  each  change  in  the  vulcanizing 
temperature.  These  results  are  shown  in  the  first  four  columns 
of  Table  II  and  expressed  graphically  by  the  solid  line  in  Figure 
2.     It  is  readily  observed  that  the  results  obtained  coincide  al- 
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most   exactly    with    the   hypothetical    straight    vulcanization-time 
curve  represented  by  the  dotted  line  O  B  in  Figures  1  and  2. 

Separate  slab  cures  were  then  made  for  physical  tests,  at  the 
temperatures    and   times   required   to   produce   vulcanization   co- 
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efficients  of   1.56,  2.96,  and  3.86.     The  results  of  these  tests  are 
shown  in  the  last  three  columns  of  Table  II. 


Total   Time  at  the 
Time  of     Differ-  Tensile 

\'ulcan        ent.      Tempera-  Combined     Strength.         Elonga-     Permanent 

izalion.     Temps.     _ture^  Sulphur.        Lbs.  per 


Min.  Deg.  F. 

60  285.5 

107  285.5 

107  285.5 


Sq.  In.         Per  cent.    Per  ceni 
2168  715  17.97 


2 — That  in  vulcanization  at  a  constant  temperature,  in  order 
to  procure  ma-ximum  physical  properties,  sulphur  must  be  pres- 
ent in  the  mi.xture  in  such  an  amount  that  its  active  mass  is  not 
decreased  to  an  extent  which  will  appreciably  slow  up  the  rate 
of  reaction  before  the  desired  vulcanization  coefficient  is  attained. 

3 — That  for  rubber-sulphur  mixtures  containing  5  per  cent  or 
less  of  total  sulphur,  the  physical  properties  of  the  mixture,  when 
vulcanized  by  a  series  of  increasing  temperatures,  are  superior 
to  those  obtained  by  vulcanization  at  constant  temperature;  this 
is  particularly  true  at  vulcanization  coefficients  of  2.8  or  above. 

4 — That  the  vulcanization  coefficient  for  Hnva  rubber  is 
probably  between  1.7  and  2.8. 

5 — That  it  is  dangerous  to  evaluate  samples  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber solely  on  the  basis  of  their  vulcanization  coefficients. 


AIR  BRAKES  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS  AND  TRAILERS. 

The  use  of  motor-truck  trailers  has  been  limited  to  light 
loads  and  fairly  level  roads,  due  to  the  impossibility  of 
controlling  heavily  loaded  trailers  with  ordinary  brakes.  With 
the  application  of  specially  designed  air-brake  equipment  this 
difficulty  disappears  and  the  motor  truck  and  trailer  become 
successful  factors  in  the  transportation  of  interurban  freight. 
This  opens  a  new  field  of  business  for  the  manufacturers  of  air- 
brake hose  and  one  that  piesents  an  assured  future. 

A  two-ton  truck  and  a  five-ton  trailer  with  a  seven-tun  load 
afforded  an   exceptional  test  in  a  recent   trial   run   where  250 


298.0 
285.5 
298.0 
302.5 
285.5 
298. 0 
302.5 
285.5 


To  facilitate  comparison,  the  results  of  these  physical  tests, 
together  with  those  obtained  at  the  same  sulphur  coefficient  when 
vulcanization  was  effected  at  a  constant  temperature  of  298  de- 
grees F.,  have  been  grouped  together  in  Table  III.  From  this 
table  it  is  seen  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  mixture  at  coefficients  of  1.69  or  2.94  when  vul- 
canized by  either  method.  But  in  both  instances,  a  series  of  in- 
creasing temperatures  appears  to  produce  a  product  of  superior 
elongation.  When  the  coefficient  is  increased  to  3.9,  however,  it 
is  seen  that  the  product  obtained  by  employing  a  series  of  in- 
creasing temperatures  is  markedly  superior  to  that  obtained  at 
constant  temperature,  both  as  to  tensile  strength  and  percentage 
of  elongation. 


Tensile  Strength. 

Elonga 

ion 

Combin 

ed  Sulphur. 

Lbs 

per  Sq.  In. 

Per  ce 

Constan 

Increasing 

Constant     Increasm 

^Temp"' 

Temp. 

Temp. 

lemp. 

2168 

697 

2  945 

2.963 

2156 

2234 

Hi 

3.920 

3.860 

1435 

1944 

It  is  recognized  that  the  results  which  have  been  recorded 
herein   are  not  subject   to  indiscriminate  or  general  application. 

This  work  has  been  confined  to  the  investigation  of  one 
rubber-sulphur  mixture  only,  and  our  calculations  have  been 
based  on  the  correct  or  "technical  cure"'  of  the  mixture  as  being 
obtained  after  vulcanization  for  60  minutes  at  298  degrees  F. 
However,  as  the  comparisons  made  are  relative,  and  as  the  prin- 
ciple involved  will  apply  to  other  mixtures  and  other  vulcaniza- 
tion coefficients,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1— That  it  is  possible  to  calculate  and  apply  a  series  of  in- 
creasing temperatures  such  that  the  vulcanization-time  curve  for 
any  rubber-sulphur  mixture  may  be  made  a  straight  line,  the 
slope  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  temperatures  employed  and 
the  amount  of  catalyst  present. 


^'.*#'" 


■^•^^ij^ 


Truck 


;d  Trailer   Eouipped 


miles  of  mountains  were  encountered  with  grades  as  stiff  as 
19  per  cent,  and  four  miles  long.  The  fact  that  the  train 
was  held  under  control  under  all  conditions  without  damaging 
the  brake  linings,  speaks  well  for  the  brake  equipment.  For 
exceptionally  severe  service,  as  in  construction  work,  the  use 
of  armored  hose  is  contemplated. 

With  this  equipment  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  is  more 
appealing  to  the  truck  owner,  as  there  is  always  a  reliable 
means  of  inflation  at  hand,  and  as  the  pneumatic  tire  gains 
prestige  in  the  trucking  field,  air  brakes  should  be  the  stand- 
ard equipment  on  all  trucks,  whether  a  trailer  is  to  be  used 
or  not.  (The  Parker  Appliance  Co.,  2619  Vermont  avenue, 
N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


NO  RUBBER  STANDARD  AT  SINGAPORE. 
In  -Singapore  there  is  no  official  rubber  standard,  and  each 
person  uses  the  description  that  he  considers  most  apt.  The 
Singapore  unofficial  standard  of  sheet,  called  "prime,"  is  higher 
than  the  London  official  siandard  of  sheet,  called  "f.  a.  q.," 
and  rubber  that  would  be  thrown  out  in  Singapore  as  not 
coming  up  to  the  level  of  "priine  sheet,"  might  often  pass 
the  London  "f.  a.  q."  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  rubber 
with  the  marks  of  a  well-known  "crack"  rubber  estate  might 
fetch  a  premium  of  a  half-penny  or  so  in  London  over  the 
price  for  standard  quality.  That  rubber  w^ould  be  "prime" 
in  Singapore. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  VULCANIZATION   PROCESS.' 

DR.  .\.  W.  \"AN  ROSSEM,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the 
International  Association  for  Rubber  Cultivation  in  the 
Netherland  Indies,  has  compiled  the  Institute  studies  of 
the  influence  of  various  factors  on  the  vulcanization  process. 
The  studies  here  reported  were  restricted  to  the  treatment  of 
hot  vulcanization  only.  Following  brief  introductory  remarks 
on  the  well-known  objects  and  results  of  the  vulcanization 
process,  the  influence  of  various  important  factors  are  considered. 
The  results  obtained  are  given  below  in  condensed  form. 

Influence  of  the  Method,  of  Plasticizing  and  Washing  on 
THE  Vulcanization  Coefficient. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  very  intense  plasticizing  can  be  carried 
out  without  having  any  influence  on  the  velocity  of  vulcanizing, 
as  appears  from  results  expressed  in  terms  of  the  vulcanization 
coefficient  of  a  mixture  of  92"/^  parts  Hevea  crepe  and  7^^  parts 
sulphur,  cured  according  to  the  standard  method.  (The  India 
Rubber  World,  September  1,  1918,  page  723.) 

Influence    of    Plasticizjng    on    Relative    Viscosity    and    Vei.ocity    of 
Vulcanization. 

Relative  Viscosity 
5%  Solution  in 

^xr^^  c.{                                                       Benzine  of  Plas-  Vulcanization 

Plasticizing                                                    ticized  Mixture.  Coefficient. 

Normal    '"  fH 

10  times  extra '-|  1,8 

30  times  extra .  990 

60   times   extra "  2.28 

The  marked  decrease  of  viscosity  shown  in  the  table  is  notable. 
This  decrease  takes  place  at  a  slower  rate  when  the  manipulation 
is  carried  out  without  rest.  In  this  case  the  period  of  rest  was 
short  and  had  little  influence.  If  the  rubber  is  allowed  to  cool, 
as  over  night,  it  is  much  more  affected  when  milled  again.  Prob- 
ably on  much  longer  plasticizing  a  greater  decline  of  viscosity 
will  take  place. 

Whereas,  Weber',  and  Spence  and  Ward'  find  that  the  velocity 
of  vulcanization  is  independent  of  the  duration  of  plasticizing, 
Axelrod'  finds  that  strongly  plasticized  rubber  takes  up  more 
sulphur  than  the  normally  treated.  No  indication  of  this  fact 
with  very  strongly  plasticized  rubbers  was  found  at  the  Institute. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  washing  rolls  rubber  is  de- 
polymerized  in  a  way  corresponding  to  that  on  the  mixing  rolls 
but  also  there  may  be  removed  by  washing  substances  which 
affect  the  velocity  of  vulcanization.  This  has  been  proved  with 
certainty  by  the  Institute  for  Para  rubbers  and  also  for  special 
rubbers  prepared  according  to  evaporation  processes. 

Time  of   Cure  and  the   Vulcanization    Coefficient. 

It  appears   that   the   quantity   of   combined   sulphur   increases 

about  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  vulcanizing  time. 

Temperature  and  the  Vulcanizing  Coefficient. 

From  the  tabulated  results  of  three  series  of  experiments  on 

the   same   rubber    and    sulphur   mixing    it   is    deduced    that   the 

temperature   coefiicient   for   an   interval    of   nine    degrees    C.   is 

greater  than  two.     With  ten  degrees  difference  of  temperature 

the  resuhs  diverge  more,  and  with  six  degrees  difference,  have 

a  greater  tendency  to  similarity.     Consequently  it  may  be  safely 

assumed    that    for    temperatures    not    varying    much    from    the 

technical  ones,  van't   Hoff's   rule  will  prevail,   namely,  that  the 

temperature  coefficient  is  between  two  and  three.    Whether  this 

iCoomunication^    of   the    Netherland    Government   Institute    for   advising 
the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber   Industry— Part   VI, 
'"The  Chemistry  of  India  Rubber,"   1902,  page   16, 
•"Kolloid-Zeifschrift,"  11,   1912,  page  27;-. 
•"Gummi-Zeitung,"  24,   1909.  page  352. 


holds  for  temperatures  below   100  and  above  160  degrees  C.  re- 
mains to  be  investigated. 

Added  Sulphur  and  the  Vulcanization  Coefficient. 
This  matter  was  studied  on  mixes  of  rubber  and  sulphur  rang- 
ing from  2^  to  20  per  cent  of  sulphur,  vulcanized  at  SO  pound* 
of  steam  for  V/2  hours.  The  results  show  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  and  the  sulphur 
present. 

Viscosity  of  Raw  Rubber  and  the  Coefficient  of  Vulcaniza- 
tion. 
There  exists  for  first  latex  rubbers  a  close  correlation  between 
the  viscosity  of  the  raw  product  and  the  velocity  of  vulcanization. 
This  correlation  is  striking  because  the  rubber  has  been  strongly 
depolymerized  before  devulcanization,  even  with  the  normal 
way  of  working.  All  first  latex  rubbers  will  probably  be  depoly- 
merized on  prolonged  plasticizing  to  an  identical  degree  of  vis- 
cosity. In  practice  a  highly  viscous  rubber  will  be  less  depoly- 
merized before  vulcanization  than  a  less  viscous  one.  The  above- 
mentioned  correlation,  however,  does  not  become  less  striking 
in  consequence,  for  it  has  been  seen  above  that  the  velocity 
of  vulcanization  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  plasticizing. 
It  is  very  probable,  in  view  of  experimental  results,  that  rubber 
low  in  viscosity  vulcanizes  much  more  slowly  than  highly 
viscous  rubber. 

In  order  to  throw  light  on  the  influences  which  dominate  the 
process  of  transforming  pure  raw  rubber  into  the  cured  product 
the  following  points  were  investigated:  (1)  Is  increase  of 
breaking  load  attributable  to  less  depolymerization  of  the  rubber 
before  vulcanization?  (2)  Is  increase  of  breaking  load  due  to 
the  specific  property  of  building  up  more  quickly  while  being 
vulcanized  in  the  case  of  a  rubber  of  higher  viscosity  number? 
Experimentally  it  was  found  that  a  test  piece  made  from  a 
brand  of  rubber  whose  solution  shows  a  high  viscosity  number, 
becomes  stronger  than  one  made  from  a  species  which  gives  a  less 
viscous  solution,  because  the  inherent  properties  of  the  first  cause 
it  to  vulcanize  with  greater  rapidity.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances such  a  test  piece  becomes  still  stronger,  because  the 
highly  viscous  rubber  is  far  less  depolymerized  during  the  same 
amount  of  work  exerted  upon  it  by  the  mixing  rolls  than  a 
rubber  which  is  less  viscous. 

Influence  of  the  Percentage  of  Resin,  Ash,  Nitrogen  and 
THE  Degree  of  Acidity  on  the  Vulcanization  Coefficient. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  presence  of  resin  is  an 
advantage  to  vulcanization  of  rubber  or  not.  The  work  of  the 
Institute,  by  Van  Heurn,  indicates,  without  restriction,  that  with 
standard  vulcanization  the  influence  of  resin  on  the  mechanical 
properties  of  rubber  is  to  lower  the  breaking  strength. 

Later,  on  elaborating  numerous  data,  Van  Rossem  found  the 
peculiarity  of  first  latex  rubbers,  that  there  exists  a  correlation 
between  the  percentage  of  resin  and  the  velocity  of  vulcaniza- 
tion and  that  with  the  increase  of  the  resin  percentage,  velocity 
increases  on  the  average.  Though  the  correlation  coefficient  has 
a  comparatively  low  value,  still  there  is  a  distinctly  positive 
correlation  between  the  percentage  of  resin  and  the  vulcaniza- 
tion coefficient.  That  this  correlation  exists  is  especially  re- 
markable because  from  Van  Heurn's  tests  just  mentioned,  it 
appeared  that  the  addition  of  rubber  resins  causes  the  breaking 
strength  to  decline  and  elongation  at  break  to  increase. 

The  way  the  resins  can  affect  the  mechanical  properties  of 
rubber  was  revealed  by  a  study  of  elongation  diagrams  and  led 
to  the   following  conclusions : 

1.  By  extracting  the  resin  a  change  in  mechanical  propertie* 
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the: 


elongation, 


takes  place  requiring  more  strain  to  prodii 
because  the  rubber  gains  in  stiffness. 

2.  After  adding  the  extracted  resin  the  original  diagram  of 
elongation  is  recovered  except  that  the  curve  does  not  extend 
quite  as  far. 

3.  Addition  of  double  the  quantity  of  resin  produces  a  greater 
elongation  for  the  same  stress,  the  rubber  thus  having  become 
more  "supple." 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  contradiction  between 
the  above-mentioned  positive  correlation  and  the  influence  of 
resins  may  be  apparent,  no  corresponding  vulcanization  co- 
efficients having  been  determined.  It  is  possible  that  the  resins 
have  an  accelerating  influence  on  the  binding  of  sulphur,  or  they 
may  cause  a  marked  decline  of  the  mechanical  properties. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  by  "percentage  of  resin"  is  de- 
noted the  acetone  extract,  and  that  these  terms  are  not  identical, 
as  the  acetone  extract  also  contains  non-resinous  or  nitrogenous 
compounds.  Possibly  some  of  the  ingredients  of  this  acetone 
extract  have  an  accelerating  effect  and  it  may  be  because  of  this 
that  the  correlation  between  velocity  of  vulcanization  and  percent- 
age of  resin  is  not  more  distinct. 

From  the  data  for  214  samples  of  first  latex  crepe  Van  Rossem 
found  that  there  exists  in  general  no  correlation  between  the  per- 
centage of  ash  in  the  raw  rubber  and  the  velocity  of  vulcanization. 

From  134  samples  he  determined  that  there  exists  no  correlation 
between  the  nitrogen  percentage  of  the  raw  rubber  and  the  vul- 
canization coefficient. 

In  this  respect  Clayton  Beadle  and  Stevens  have  shown  that 
the  insoluble  part,  rich  in  nitrogen,  accelerates  vulcanization,  and 
Stevens  found  that  different  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as 
peptone  and  casein,  act  in  the  same  way.  These  tests  retain  their 
value,  but,  according  to  the  preceding,  the  more  or  less  accelerat- 
ing action  of  the  so-called  insoluble  part  may  no  longer  be  at- 
tributed to  the  nitrogen  percentage.  This  does  not  mean  that 
artificially  added  nitrogenous  compounds  may  not  act  on  the 
velocity  of  vulcanization,  nor  should  it  prevent  other  natural  in- 
gredients in  the  raw  rubber  from  acting  in  a  similar  way. 

No  correlation  exists  between  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  rub- 
ber and  the  velocity  of  vulcanization.  This  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, since  acid  acts  to  retard  the  velocity.  In  the  meantime  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  degree  of  acidity  can  be  only 
incompletely  determined. 
Fillers  and  .Accelerators  and  the  Vulcanization  CoEFFiaENT. 

The  addition  of  not  too  large  quantities  of  inorganic  fillers 
which  are  inactive  in  respect  to  sulphur,  does  not  practically 
change  the  velocity  of  vulcanization. 

Whether  an  inorganic  or  an  organic  material  will  act  as  an 
inert  filler  or  as  a  catalyst  in  the  vulcanization  process  is  uncer- 
tain of  prediction.  The  action  of  old  ground  rubber,  reclaimed 
rubber  and  rubber  substitutes  is  a  study  of  great  importance,  but 
this  for  the  present  is  prevented  by  a  number  of  difiiculties. 
{To   he   continued.) 


METHODS     OF     ANALYSIS. 

DETERMINATION  OF  FREE   CARBON   IN  RUBBER    GOODS. 

AH.  SMITH  and  S.  W.  Epstein,  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
•  ards,  read  before  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  at  Cleveland,  September  10  to  13,  1918,  a  paper 
on  the  determination  of  free  carbon  in  rubber  goods.  Follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  their  investigations  and  conclusions  and 
their  method  of  analysis  in  full : 

The  authors  state  that  the  main  object  in  the  determination 
of  free  carbon  in  rubber  goods  is  to  permit  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rubber  content  by  difference.  The  most  widely  used 
method  for  the  determination  of  rubber  is  to  calculate  it  as  the 
difference  between  100  per  cent  and  the  sum  of  ash,  total  sul- 
phur,   and    various    extracts.     This    method    is    subject   to    wide 


error   when   free   carbon   is   present   and   no   allowance   is    made 
for  it. 

The  nitric  acid  methods  of  Henry  William  Jones'  and  of 
W.  A.  Caspari^  were  not  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
authors  have  found  that  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  to  attack  the 
carbon  of  lampblack  and  gas  black  and  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  analytic  results  as  obtained  by  ignition  loss  to  compensate 
for  the  error  caused  by  the  formation  of  compounds  from  the 
free  carbon.  The  attack  of  amorphous  carbon  by  nitric  acid 
renders  an  accurate  determination  by  this  method  impossible, 
but  the  error  is  sufficiently  uniform  and  small  to  allow  practical 
determinations. 

DETAILS   OF    METHOD   AS    FINALLY   ADOPTED. 

Extract  a  one-gram  sample  for  six  hours  with  acetone  and 
then  for  three  hours  with  chloroform  or  carbon  bisulphide. 
Transfer  the  sample  to  a  250  cc.  beaker  and  heat  on  the  steam 
bath  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  chloroform.  Add  a  few  cc.  of 
hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  cold  for 
about  10  minutes.  Add  SO  cc.  more  of  hot  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  taking  care  to  wash  down  the  sides  of  the  beaker.  Heat 
on  the  steam  bath  for  about  one  hour  or  until  the  disappearance 
of  all  bubbles  or  foam  from  the  surface.  Pour  the  liquid,  while 
hot,  into  a  Gooch  crucible  containing  a  fairly  thick  pad  of  ig- 
nited asbestos.  Filter  by  applying  gentle  suction  and  wash  well 
with  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Empty  the  filter  flask,  wash 
the  filter  alternately  with  acetone  and  benzol  until  the  filtrate  is 
colorless.  Next  wash  it  well  with  a  hot  15  per  cent  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  Test  for  the  presence  of  lead  by  running 
some  warm  ammonium  acetate  solution,  containing  an  excess 
of  ammonium  hydroxide,  through  the  pad  into  a  solution  of 
sodium  chromate.  If  a  yellow  precipitate  forms,  the  pad  must 
be  washed  with  the  ammonium  acetate  solution  until  the  wash- 
ings no  longer  precipitate  the  sodium  chromate  solution.  Next 
wash  the  residue  well  with  warm  five  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid 
solution.  Remove  the  crucible  from  the  funnel,  taking  care 
that  the  outside  is  clean,  and  dry  it  in  an  air  bath  for  lyi  hours 
at  150  degrees  C.  Weigh,  burn  off  the  carbon  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
and  reweigh.  The  difference  in  weight  represents  approximately 
105  per  cent  of  the  carbon  originally  present  in  the  form  of  lamp- 
black or  gas  black. 

It  is  recommended  that  O.S-gram  samples  be  taken  for  com- 
pounds containing  over  ten  per  cent  of  free  carbon  and  one- 
gram  samples  be  taken  for  compounds  containing  less  than  this 
amount. 

authors'  remarks  on  method. 

The  factor  of  IDS  per  cent  as  a  ratio  between  the  ignition  loss 
and  the  amount  of  carbon  present  was  arrived  at  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  large  number  of  determinations  made  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Gas  black  determinations  ran  from  101  to  106 
per  cent  and  lampblack  determinations  from  100  to  108  per  cent. 
Results  were  obtained  on  different  samples  containing  large 
amounts  of  mineral  rubber,  lead  (both  in  the  form  of  oxide 
and  sulphate),  reclaimed  rubber  of  various  kinds,  glue,  substi- 
tute, sulphides  of  antimony,  talc,  etc.  In  all  cases  the  results 
came  between  101  and  108  per  cent  of  the  carbon  originally 
present.  By  using  the  factor  of  105  per  cent,  the  maximum  di- 
vergence is  four  per  cent  and  the  usual  divergence  very  small. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  gas  black  and  lampblack  used  in  our 
experiments,  we  determined  the  volatile  loss  at  100  degrees  C, 
the  acetone  extractable  matter,  and  the  ash,  and  assumed  the 
remainder  of  our  samples  to  be  carbon.  Our  results  have  been 
calculated  to  this  basis,  and  justify  the  method  for  routine 
laboratory  use. 


Replete     with     information     for     rubber     manufacturers — Mr. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients." 
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CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

LIQUID  CcMiNG  CoMiosmoN. — .\  liiiuid  coating  composition 
comprising  linseed  oil,  rosin,  gutta  percha,  gum  arabic,  shel- 
lac and  gasoline  in  prescribed  proportions.  (Frank  Picard,  Fall 
River,  Mass.     United  States  patent  No.  1,281,650.) 

C.\T.\LVST. — .As  a  new  catalyst  for  hardening  oils,  finely  divided 
poreless  native  amorphous  silica  of  the  character  of  that  occur- 
ring in  asbestos  deposits,  such  silica  being  of  a  fineness  as  high 
as  40O-mesh  and  carrying  reduced  nickel.  (.Alexander  Sch ware- 
man,  assignor  to  Kellogg  Products,  Inc.,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,282,297.) 

Rubber  Compositio.n"  .xnd  Method. — Vulcanized  compositions 
and  products  of  light  color,  which  comprises  incorporating  with 
a  vulcanizable  ingredient  of  the  composition  to  be  vulcanized,  a 
light-colored  semi -solid  to  solid  bitumen,  obtainable  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal-tar  pitch,  and  subjecting  the  compo- 
sition to  vulcanization.  (John  M.  Weiss,  assignor  to  The  Bar- 
rett Co.,  both  of  New  York  Cily.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,282,505.) 

GERMANY. 

Regener.'MINg   of   Vulcanized   Rubber. — The   regeneration   of 

soft  vulcanized  rubber  is  effected  as  follows :  Vulcanized  rubber 
s  heated  to  a  high  temperature,'  without  melting,  in  a  vacuum  or 
n  an  inert  gas,  and  the  harmful  effect  of  the  air  on  heated  rubber 
s  avoided  by  rapid  cooling;  for  example,  by  treatment  with  cold 

water,   or   solutions   of   sodium   carbonate   or  alkali.      (B.   J.   F. 

Varenhorst,  The  Hague,  and  J.  G.  Fol,  Dell,  Netherland  Indies. 

German  patent  No.  302,995,  March  19,  1914.) 

THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Process  of  Making  Rubber  Sponges. — A  process  for  pro- 
ducing an  antimony-colored  rubber  sponge  of  low  specific 
gravity  comprising  a  batch  of  material  including  chiefly  rub- 
ber, to  which  is  added  a  softening  agent,  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, a  rubber  substitute  and  a  softening  medium  con- 
taining a  blowing  agent  acting  late  in  the  period  of  vulcan- 
ization, and  a  softening  medium  acting  when  cold  to  stiffen 
the  mass  and  having  substantially  no  retarding  effect  upon 
the  reformation  of  the  mass  during  vulcanization.  With  this 
mass  is  mixed  a  body-forming  medium  of  low  specific  grav- 
ity, the  main  blowing  agent  and  an  ingredient  for  retarding 
the  blowing  action  in  the  first  stages  of  vulcanization.  This 
mixing  is  worked  until  it  reaches  the  consistency  of  soft 
putty  and  after  aging  is  formed  into  the  desired  shape  and 
vulcanized.  The  cured  article  is  mechanically  compressed  to 
break  its  unbroken  cell  walls,  and  finished  by  trimming  oft' 
the  skin,  exposing  the  porous  body.  (The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
assignee  of  Richard  Griffith  and  Charles  F.  Flemming — all 
of  .Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.   186,291.) 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Le-ather  Substitutes. — \  coarse  felt  impregnated  and  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  leather  powder,  vulcanized  rubber  powder,  and 
free  sulphur  heated  to  a  semi-liquid  state,  with  which  may  be 
incorporated  rosin,  sodium  silicate,  and  coloring  matter.  .After 
mixture  and  heating,  the  material  is  forced  in  semi-liquid  condi- 
tion into  the  open  pores  and  coated  on  the  surface  of  coarse  felt 
and  cooled  until  solid.  (J.  Ward,  31  Gratton  Road,  Queen's 
Park,  Bedford,  England.     British  patent  No.  119,304.) 

Tire  Puncture  Composition. — A  composition  for  sealing  pneu- 
matic tires,  etc.,  consisting  of  the  following  ingredients,  the  pre- 
ferred proportions  being  as  stated,  namely :  water,  two  quarts ; 
granulated  cork,  four  ounces ;  powdered  cork,  two  ounces ;  talc, 
one  pound ;  white  lead,  eight  ounces,  and  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 
(W.  P.  Thompson,  6  Lord  street,  Liverpool,  England.  [Puncture 
Cure,  Limited,  19  Union  Bank  Building.  Calgary,  Canada.]  Brit- 
ish patent  No.  119,324.) 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

BURETTE-CALIBRATING     PIPETTE. 

A.^ri-:C1.\L  burctte-calibraliu:^  pipette  has  been  perfected  by 
C.  W.  Foulk,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  interestingly  described  by  him 
in  a  reprint  from  an  article  originally  published  in 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry," 
.August,  1915,  page  689.  Tlie  illustration 
shows  the  pipette  attached  to  the  outlet  of  a 
burette  to  be  calibrated.  .All  previously 
described  burettes  of  this  sort  have  had  a 
mark  on  the  lower  stem  which  served  as  a 
zero  point.  In  the  present  instance  it  is 
evident,  as  the  accompanying  figure  will  il- 
lustrate, that  if  the  pipette  has  previously 
filled  and  emptied,  the  fiow  will  begin  at  the 
top  of  the  boring  through  the  plug  of  the 
cock  at  A.  Thus  the  point  A  is  a  zero  mark 
to  which  the  adjustment  of  liquid  is  auto- 
matically regulated  by  the  position  of  the 
cock.  This  zero  point  is  more  accurate  than 
a  mark  around  the  lower  stem  would  be  on 
account  of  the  boring.  (The 
Kauffman-Lattimer  Company,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.) 

A  NEW  COMBUSTION  BULB. 
.A  very  convenient  and  easily 
cleaned  combustion  bulb  is  here 
shown.  It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction 
and  has  no  stop-cocks  to  work  loose  and  leak, 
or  stick  tight  and  cause  breakage  by  attempted 
removal.  It  weighs  al)out  125  grams  when  fully 
charged  and  has  a  demonstrated  capacity  of 
absorbing  up  to  four  grams  of  carbon  dioxide 
without  loss  when  the  gas  current  is  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  500  c.c.  per  minute.  (The  Kauffman- 
Lattimer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 


Combustion 
Bulb. 


HIGH  VACUUM  PUMP. 

The  most  recent  development  in  high  vacuum  puinps  for 
laboratory  and  commercial  purposes  is  represented  by  the  Cenco- 
Nelson  pumps.  They  are  compact,  operate  with  very  small  ex- 
penditure of  power,  require  no  attention  when  in  operation  and 
V,,,,  :         ..(,i  last     indefinitely.       They     measure 

about  seven  inches  high  by  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
weigh  about  ten  pounds.  The  two- 
stage  pump  contains  two  pairs  of 
gears,  arranged  one  above  the 
other.  The  upper  pair  takes  the  air 
from  the  inlet  tube  and  delivers  it 
to  the  lower  pair,  which  forces  it 
out  through  the  exhaust.  The  three- 
stage  contains  three  pairs  of  gears 
similarly  arranged  and  produces  a 
higher  vacuum.  To  offset  the  heat- 
ing effect  in  operation  a  water  cir- 
(Central   Scientific   Co.,  460  East 


High  V.'^cuum   Pump. 


culation    system    is   provided 
Ohio  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

BARIO. 
Bario  metal  is  a  successful  substitute  for  platinum  for  labora- 
tory crucibles  and  other  utensils.  Bario  is  a  brilliant  grayish- 
white,  non-magnetic  metal,  melting  at  3100  degrees  F.  and 
upwards,  according  to  grade.  It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric, 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric,  acetic  or  oxalic  acids,  nor 
by  alkalies,  sea  water,  ammonia,  iodine,  etc.  (The  Bario  Metal 
Corp.,  167  West  18th  street.  New  York  City.) 
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New  Machinery  and  Appliances. 


TixG  Tire — Beginning  of  Stroke. 


THE    W-S-M    HYDRAULIC    SOLID-TIRE    PRESS. 

ANECESSARY  part  of  the  equipment  of  truck  service  sta- 
tions and  garages  is  a  solid-tire  applj-ing  press.  Speed, 
simplicity  and  strength  should  be  the  prominent  char- 
aclerisiics  of  this  machine  that  must  be  always  ready  and  ef- 
ficient and  require  but 
little  meclianical 
knowledge  in  the  op- 
eration of  mounting 
and  demounting  tires. 
Such  specifications 
are  embodied  in  the 
press  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  operates 
by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  is  built  in  two 
sizes  with  150  and 
200-ton  pressure  rat- 
ings. The  frame  con- 
struction and  strength 
of  the  fittings  are 
amply  able  to  take 
care  of  the  occa- 
sional serious  over- 
loads that  are  de 
manded   in   service. 

To  mount  a  tire 
the  ram  is  lowered 
the  wheel  is  placed 
on  lower  platen,  with  1^ 
the  tire  in  position  M 
above  it.  The  belt  is 
thrown  onto  tiyht  pulley,  and  the  control  valve  closed. 

To  demount  the  tire  a  ring  is  placed  on  the  lower  platen, 
just  large  enough  to  clear  wheel,  which  is  placed  upon  it.  A 
second  ring,  or  a  set  of  blocks  as  is  sometimes  used,  is  placed 
on  the  circumference  of  tire.  The  control  valve  is  then  closed, 
and  the  tire  pressed  down  off  of  wheel.  (The  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 


TWO-DIP  SPREADER  FOR  CORD   FABRIC. 

This  machine  is  particularly  designed  for  coating  cord  fabric, 

providing  two  coats  with  a  short  drying  operation  between  the 

two    immersions    and    a    somewhat    longer    and    more    thorough 

process   after   the  second  coat. 

The  let-ofif  for  handling  the  fabric  is  carried  on  a  separate 
stand  on  the  feed  end  of  the  machine,  delivering  the  fabric  to 
the  machine  under  a  light  tension.  The  fabric  passes  through 
the  first  tank  and  receives  a  heavy  coat  of  cement,  the  excess 
being  removed  by  a  scraper  bar,  and  the  pressure  being  regulated 
by  a  spring.  The  fabric  is  then  carried  over  two  vertical  steam- 
coils  and  partially  dried  before  being  delivered  to  the  second 
tank,  at  which  point  it  is  given  an  additional  coat.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  dried  over  a  bank  of  four  vertical  steam-coils  and 
delivered  to  an  external  wind-up  stand  which  also  carries  a  fric- 
tion let-off  for  the  liner. 

The  fabric  in  passing  through  the  machine  is  driven  by  six 
rolls  carried  on  the  bottom  framework  on  plain  bearings  and 
driven  by  an  endless  belt.  Idler  rolls  are  provided  over  each 
drying  section  and  are  mounted  on  ball  bearings,  the  first  four 
rolls  being  of  the  spreader  type,  insuring  a  smooth  finish. 

Drying  coils,  tanks,  driving  and  idler  rolls  are  all  mounted  on 
an    angle-iron    frame    which    is    rigidly    braced    and    supported. 


This  framework  is  enclosed  except  for  a  short  distance  above 
the  floor  line  by  a  sheet-metal  cover,  the  driving  side  of  which 
consists  of   removable  doors.     The   side  section  includes  a  con- 
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nection  for  an  exhaust  fan  to  assist  in  removing  the  vapor. 
Due  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  cement  and  vapors,  it  is 
usual  to  provide  a  separate  building  isolated  from  the  main 
plant.  For  this  reason  the  machine  has  been  designed  for 
countershaft  drive  so  that  the  cement  churns  and  exhaust  fan 
may  be  driven  from  the  same  motor.  (The  Turner,  Vaughn 
&  Taylor  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.) 


THE  LARGEST  TUBING  MACHINE. 


Tubing   machines    are    invalua 


making   a    great    variety 


of  rubber  products  that  range  from  the  smallest  rod  to  the 
largest  solid  tire.  That  the  mechanical  development  of  these 
machines  has  kept  pace  with  the  manufacturing  demands  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  largest  tubing 
machine.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  tliis  1918  product  with  the 


original  Kiel  tubing  machine,  built  in  1876,  and  shown  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

The  Royle  perfected  tubing  machine  was  built  for  making 
solid  tires  and  has  a  cylinder  bore  of  9  inches.  The  die  limits 
arc  3  to  6  inches.  Extra  large  dies  of  8^  inches  may  be  used. 
The  machine  weighs   18,000  pounds  and  occupies  a  floor  space 
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of  48  by   158  inches.     It   is  driven  by   a   lOO-liorse-power   motor 
and  reduction  gear.    (John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson  New  Jersey.) 

THE  BRUSH  CLOTH  STRETCHER. 

Many  kinds  of  fabrics  are  used  in  making  certain  rubber  prod- 
ucts, and  require  special  treatment  before  and  after  calendering 
or  proofing,  that  of  stretching  being  quite  important.  For  this 
purpose  the  brush  cloth-stretcher  here  pictured  is  recommended, 
as  it  smooths  out  the  cloth  and  improves  the  finish  of  the  goods. 
It  is  used  to  advantage  on  balloon  cloth  during  the  process  of 
coating,  and  works  equally  well  for  stretching  and  removing 
wrinkles  from  tire-building  fabric,  breaker  fabric,  sheetings, 
drills  and  stockinet.  Rubberized  materials  or  tacky  goods  can  be 
smoothed  and  stretched  on  this  machine,  without  damage  to 
finish,   during   the  process  of  spreading. 

The  principle  of  stretching  cloth  from  the  center  toward  the 
selvedge  with  this  device  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  any  other 
employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  bristled  rolls  are  made 
up   of   disk   units,    into    which   the   bristles   are    set   at   an   anK't- 


Thrown    Off  Drum   or   C.vlender   Roll 


These  disks  are  assembled  and  firmly  locked  upon  a  shaft,  so  that 
the  bristles  point  outward  from  the  center  of  the  shaft.  The 
mounted  shafts  are  hung  upon  a  frame  designed  to  allow  the 
application  of  the  bristled  rolls  to  the  drying  cylinders  or  cal- 
ender rolls  or  other  surface,  at  any  desired  pressure,  which  is 
regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  to  be  stretched 
and  the  amount  of  stretch  desired.  An  important  feature  of 
this  stretcher  is  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  threaded-up.  The 
cloth  is  run  on  the  calender  roll  or  drum  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  stretcher  rolls  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  goods.  They 
may  be  quickly  removed  by  a  simple  adjustment  device.  The 
stretcher  rolls  are  not  mechanically  driven,  but  revolve  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  moving  surface  of  the  goods.  Each 
bristle  catches  a  different  thread  of  the  fabric  at  the  same  time, 
which  has  the  effect  of  pushing  the  cloth  outward  from  the 
center  toward  the  selvedge  without  any  undue  strain,  as  the 
action  of  the  multitude  of  bristles  working  in  unison  is  abso- 
lutely uniform,  and  the  perfect  flexibility  of  the  bristles  eliminates 
all  possibility  of  disturbing  the  finish  of  the  goods  in  any  way. 
(Sidney  Birch  Co.,  Inc.,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts.) 

PROCESS    PATENTS. 

NO.  1,281.374.     Balloon   manufacture  and  varnishing.    'H.   E.  Honeywell, 
St.    Louis.    Mo. 
1,281,757.     Tire  repairing.    G.   E,    niaylock,   Baltimore.   Md. 
1,282,160.      Sealing   ends    of   rubber   hose.      J.    W.    Young,    assignor   to   The 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both   of  Akrr-     ^ 
1,282,259.      Electrolytic    process    for    produci 


ng   me 


rfaced    articles,    such 
„_    rubber-shoe    lasts.      M.    M.    Merritt.    Danvers,    assignor   to 
Copper   Products   Co.,    Boston,   both  in   Massachusetts. 
1,282,460.     Applying    finish    coating    to    surfaces.        C.     H.    Parkin.    Cleve- 
land,   O. 
1,282,767.     Preparatiivn  of  tread  an 
asssignor  to  The  Goody 
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119,178.  Covering  rubber-covered  electric  cables.  Fuller 
Co..  and  G.  Fuller.  Woodland  Works,  Gro 
well  Heath.   Essex. 
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MACHINERY  PATENTS. 
PNEUMATIC  SHOE-PRESS. 
IS  invention  consolidates  the  parts  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
shoe  before  vulcanization,  by  the  action  of  compressed  air 
suitable  fluid  under  pressure  and  control  by  the  operator. 
The  receptacle  A  is 
provided  with  a  hinged 
cover  B  of  the  breech- 
block type.  A  cup-shaped 
conoidal  last  support  C 
is  lined  with  soft  rubber 
that  accommodates  dif- 
ferent lasts  and  seals  the 
ihamber  by  means  of  the 
end  of  the  last.  The 
adjustment  for  different 
lengths  of  lasts  is  ef- 
fected by  the  movement 
of  the  last  support  that 
slides  in  the  cylinder  D. 
The  stem  of  the  last- 
support  has  a  left-hand 
thread  screwing  in  the  end  of  E,  which  has  a  right-hand  screw 
connection  with  the  cylinder-wall  e.xterior  and  adjustable  by 
handwheel  F.  A  spring  plate  G  forms  a  back-rest  for  the 
lasted  shoe. 

A  last  with  a  shoe  thereon  is  placed  in  the  chamber  with  the 
top  of  the  last  resting  in  the  last-support,  and  the  back  of  the 
heel  resting  against  the  back-rest.  The  cover  is  then  closed  and 
locked  and  the  compressed  air  turned  into  the  chamber,  its 
effect  being  to  force  the  last  more  tightly  into  the  packing  mem- 
ber and  also  to  press  the  shoe  tightly  against  the  surface  of  the 
last.  The  air  between  the  shoe  and  the  last  is  e.xpelled  through 
the  vent  holes  and  the  parts  of  the  shoe  are  consolidated  by 
the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
inside  of  the  last  and  the  external  pressure  in  the  chamber. 
When  the  operation  is  completed  the  chamber  is  opened  and  the 
lasted  shoe  removed  and  vulcanized  in  the  usual  way.  (J.  R. 
Gammeter,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
a  corporation  of  New  York,  United  States  patent  No.  1,283,144.) 


G-\mmeter's  Shoe-Press. 


N' 


OTHER    MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,281.461.     Trimming     machine.       A.     .T.     Wills.    Brookfield,    Mass.; 


M.  B.  Wills 


of  A.  J.  Wills,  deceased. 


.281,322. 
.281.600, 
,281.660 


281,463.     Machine  for  plaiting 

lield,  Mass.:  M.  B.  Wills,  executrix  of  A.  J.  Wills,  deceased. 
Collapsible  core  for  tires.      F.   B.  Converse,  Akron,   O.,  assignor 

to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Collapsible  core  for  tires.      G    H.   Lewis,  assignor  to  The  Fisk 
~    ■  '        Co.— both  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Replogle.    assignor  to   The    Goodyear 


Rubhe 


1.282.294. 
1.282,503. 
1.282,643. 
1.282,644. 
1.283,038. 


Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,' G. 
Apparatus  for  testing  rubber.     W.  Jameson,  Springfield,  assignor 

to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Oiicopee  Falls— both  in  Mass. 
Unwrapping  machine.     A.  W.  Ross,  Akron,  O. 
Shoe-dipping  machine.     J.  H.  Wall,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Testing-machine  clamp.      H.   L.   Scott,   Providence,  R.  I. 
Testing  machine.      H.    L.    Scott,    Providence,   R.   I. 
Repair    vulcanizer.      J.    E.    Bancroft,    Toledo,    assignor    to    The 

National  Rubber  &  Specialties  C.i:!..  Cincinnati,  both  in  Ohio. 
Vulcanizing-patch-holding  device.  W.  E.  Nye,  Highlands,  Cal. 
Power    stitcher    for   retreading    automobile    tires.      R.    H.    Sikes, 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Rubber-mixing    machine.      F.    H.    Banburj 
S.   A.    (Not  yet  accepted.) 

nachine.      F.    H.    Banbur 


19,242.     Ruhber- 

S    A 

19,269.     Apparat 


Ans 


Conn 


•et   accepted. 1 

tritHming    rubber    heel-pads,    soles    and    tip 
Wood-Milne.    Limited,    and    J.    Sumner,    ] 
Bank   Mills.    Preston,   Lancashire. 

mold.       S.    Yoshida,    88    Kanasugi-Kamii 


Shitaya-Ku,   Tokio.   Japan. 
Calendering   machine.      W.    J.    Mellersh-Jackson.    28    Southamp- 
Buildings.    London.    (Morgan    &    Wright,    Jefferson    avenue, 
Detroit.    Mich..    U.     S.    -A.) 


January  1,  1919.] 
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Rubber- Producing  Weeds  in  Germany. 

IN  the  fall  of  1906  the  Editor  of  this  journal  was  in  Hanover,  THE  "SICILIAN  artichoke." 

Germany,  the  guest  of  the  late  Dr.  Adolph  Prinzhorn,  one  of  The   Abractylis  gummifera   L.   is   a   composite,   similar   to  the 

the  founders  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha  artichoke   in   appearance,   and  yields  considerable  rubber.     It  is 

Co.    Dr.  Prinzhorn  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  rubber  manu-  not  fo"nd  wild  in  Germany  proper,  but  was  cultivated  there.  The 

facture  had  studied  crude  rubber  production  thoroughly  in  South  root  analyzes  as  follows : 

America,  Africa  and  in  the  Far  East.     Speaking  of  crude  rubber  „  , .                                                                            ^^if'tl^^' 

'^  .    ,  .  Rubber     36.46 

supplies    for    Germany,  if    for    any   reason    wild    and    plantation  Resin    . .. 51.52 

sources  failed,  he  said:  lno%"nic"".''"".'."..! !.!!.!...'..'.....'.'.'..!.'.!'. ...      2.31 

We  have  done  much  in  synthetic  rubber,  and  if  forced  to  do  it  Moisture   '.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.'..'.'.'..'.'.".'.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!      4!24 
could  make  it  in  quantity  in  times  of  peace.     If  we  were  at  war, 

however,  the  basic  materials  for  such  manufacture  would  not  be  THE  SPINDLE  TREE. 

available.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  depend  upon  The  genus  Euonvmus,  of  which  there  are  found  three  varieties, 
synthetic  rubber.  There  are,  however,  as  you  know,  many  lesser  jg  ^.^ry  common  afl  over  Europe.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
^ir^:'^:'\:^^'^^TG::^J:^X^Ak'u^;  Spindie  tree.  Of  the  three  varieties,  E.  Europaenus  L..  E.  vul- 
and  in  Southern  Russia.  Were  crude  rubber  so  scarce  that  it  sold  g^'-ij  Scopoh.  and  E.  augushfohtis  VtlL,  none  are  thought  to  con- 
in  Germany,  say,  at  $10  a  pound,  such  sources  would  inevitably  tain  enough  rubber  to  warrant  extraction, 
be  utilized.  Indeed,  thev  are  all  being  e.xamined  and  classified  by  tutctt  e- 
our  botanists  as  a  possible  supply  if  normal  sources  become  un-  ^"*^  ^°^  THISTLE. 

available.      They    also    offer    cultivation    possibilities    for    rubber  Of   the   three   species,   the   Sonchus   oleraceus   L.   is   the   most 

alone,  or  for  rubber,  fiber,  and  other  useful  by-products.  promising.     Dr.  Kassner,  in  the  "Chemiker-Zeitung,"  more  than 

Reviewing  the  conversation  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  20  years  ago   declared  that  it  was   worthy  of  serious  attention. 

in   Germany,   it   is    wonderfully   interesting.     Very   little   rubber  The   plant,   according   to   his   analysis,   contained   valuable   green 

from  the  Amazon,  from  Africa,  or  from  the  great  plantations  in  and  yellow  dyes,  wa.x,  a  flexible  wool  useful  in  paper  manufac- 


SoNCHUs  Oleraceus. 


.'\br\ctylis  Gummifera. 


Euphorbia  Cvparissias  L. 


the  Middle  East  has  been  received  by  the  Central  Powers  since 
1914.  The  amount  that  was  smuggled  in  through  neutral  coun- 
tries was  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  Furthermore, 
crude  rubber  sold  in  Germany  at  $12  per  pound.  In  spite  of 
this,  much  rubber  was  used.  Zeppelins,  observation  balloons,  air- 
planes, submarines,  field  telephones,  and  scores  of  other  war  ap- 
pliances used  rubber  up  to  the  last.  Was  it  largely  synthetic  rub- 
ber or  was  it  obtained  from  shrubs  and  plants  grown  in 
Germany? 

Of  German  plants  known  to  contain  rubber  there  are  several 
that  have  attracted  attention.  Indeed,  fully  20  years  ago  the 
idea  of  growing  rubber  in  Europe  was  seriously  discussed.  Sev- 
eral indigenous  Coinpositar.  Apocynaceae  and  Euphnrbiaccac 
were  found  which  yielded  rubber  or  a  rubber-like  gum.  Among 
these  are  Sonchus  oleraceus  L.,  or  Laiteron,  of  Central  Europe ; 
the  AhractyUs  gummifera  L.,  of  Sicily,  and  in  Germany  the 
Arzneibush  and  the  Wolfmilch  group,  Euphorbia  palustris  and 
Euphorbia  cvparissiaf,  together  with  the  Euonymus  Europca.  a 
dogwood  known  as  Fusain  or  Spindle  tree. 


ture,  and  india  rubber.  The  bagasse,  consisting  of  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  whole,  formed  an  excellent  fodder  with  a  pro- 
portion of  2J4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  15^  per  cent  albumen. 
The  sow  thistle,  originally  a  native  of  Europe,  is  now  found  in 
the  temperate  zone  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  is  often  care- 
lessly called  milkweed. 

THE  WOLF-MILK  TREE. 

Three  native  Euphorbias,  or  wolf-milk  trees,  the  E.  pilosa,  E. 
palustris  and  E.  cyparissias,  are  found  in  Central  Europe,  and  all 
contain  rubber. 

-According  to  Scheermesser,  these  Euphorbias  are  well  worth 
exploitation.  His  procedure  was  to  gather  the  nearly  matured 
plants,  dry  and  grind  them  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  was  treated 
with  a  solvent.  The  extract,  dark-green  and  pungent,  contains  a 
rubber-like  substance  and  fat.  It  was  estimated  that  one  hectare 
(2.47  acres)  of  £.  cyparissias  would  produce  SO  kilos  (110 
pounds)  of  rubber  and  140  kilos  (309  pounds)  of  fat.  The  latter 
is  useful  in  soap  manufacture,  and  is  said  to  have  food  value  also. 
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ANOTHER  RUBBER  WEED. 
There  is  still  another  plant,  a  pest  in  times  of  peace,  that  has 
been  examined  for  the  rubber  it  contains.  It  is  the  Tithyi)wlus 
pcplus.  Cultivated  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Euphor- 
bias, it  produces  per  hectare  43  kiloS  of  rubber  and  120  kilos  of 
fat.  Not  quite  as  Rood  as  the  Euphorbias,  but  perhaps  worth 
exploitation  wlien  labor  is  forced,  fats  almost  unobtainable,  and 
rubber  worth  $12  a  pound. 

THE   EDITOR'S    BOOK    TABLE. 

FUNGI  AND  DISEASES  IN  PLANTS.  BY  E.  I.  BUTLER,  M.  B.. 
F.  L.  S.  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Simla,  India.  (Cloth, 
6'/j   by  9}i   inches,  206  illustrations,  5-47  pages.) 

THIS  valuable  handbook  on  the  crop  diseases  of  India  caused 
by  fungi  is  practically  if  not  actually  the  first  in  an  impor- 
tant and  unexplored  field.  It  was  intended  that  the  book  should 
be  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  trained  stafif  of  the  Agricultural 
Departments  in  India,  but  will  be  found  useful  to  every  planter 
and  to  students  of  plant  diseases.  The  book  deals  with  field  and 
plantation  crops  only.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  comprises  a  general  treatment  including  chapters  on  the 
nature  of  fungi;  the  food  of  fungi;  life-history  of  parasitic 
fungi ;  the  causation  of  disease  by  fungi,  and  the  principles  of 
the  control  of  plant  disease.  The  second  part  treats  of  special 
diseases  of  many  Indian  crops,  concluding  with  a  chapter  of  the 
diseases  of  rubber  {Hevea,  Manihot,  Castilloa  and  Ficus). 

Ten  rubber-tree  diseases  are  minutely  described  in  their 
various  phases,  and  methods  of  control  are  suggested  where 
known.  The  well-known  "pink  disease"  and  "black  thread"  are 
stated  by  the  author  to  be,  at  present,  the  most  serious  diseases 

of  Hevea  in  India.  

THE  NETHERLANDS  INDIA  RUBBER  YEAR  BOOK.  19181919. 
SeconH  edition.  Piiblished  (in  Dutch)  by  the  "Netherlands  India 
Rubber   Journal,"    Eatavia,   Java.      (Octavo.   282    pages.) 

This  little  reference  work  gives  information  about  rubber  grow- 
ers and  rubber  traders'  associations  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
elsewhere,  about  experiment  stations,  relief  funds  and  trade 
unions.  It  also  furnishes  ready-reckoning  tables,  rubber  statistics, 
information  about  rubber  markets,  and  a  small  dictionary  of 
terms  used  in  the  rubber  trade  to  enable  Dutch  East  Indians  to 
understand  words  they  may  find  in  trade  publications  printed  in 

Dutch.  

NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  issued  a  hand- 
soine  52-page  booklet  devoted  to  "Economical  Handling  of 
Coal  and  Ashes,  and  Reserve  Coal  Storage,"  with  many  explana- 
tory diagrams  and  half-tone  illustrations.  It  is  not  a  catalogue, 
but  a  description  of  improved  fuel-handling  devices  in  many  of 
the  best  industrial  power-plant  installations  of  the  country,  and  it 
will  be  studied  with  interest  and  benefit  by  rubber  men  contem- 
plating new  plants,  additions  or  improvements. 
*         *         * 

The  General  Magnesite  an^  Magnesia  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  has  issued  for  the  convenience  of  rubber  workers 
a  neat  four-page  loose-leaf  folder  of  heavy  celluloid  containing 
tables  of  factors  for  determining  specific  gravity  of  rubber 
compounds.  The  first  table  gives  the  volume  ratios  correspond- 
ing to  unit  weights,  from  one  to  nine,  of  the  ordinary  compound- 
ing ingredients.  Similarly  the  second  table  gives  volume  ratios 
for  unit  weights  from  one  to  nine,  corresponding  to  specific 
gravities  from  1.00  to  1.70.  The  use  of  these  data  is  explained 
by  directions  and  calculated  examples. 
*      *      * 

The  Central  Scientific  Co.,  460  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  issued  a  complete  illustrated  catalog  of  laboratory 
apparatus  (Catalog  C).  All  kinds  of  apparatus  listed  are 
"Made  in  America"  and  include  a  full  line  of  everything  used  in 
testing  laboratories. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

rill:  impiirii-s  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation wioy  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(679.)  A  reader  inquires  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  "Victor"  tennis  shoes. 

(680.)  Requests  have  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  zinc  collars  and  caps  for  ice  bags. 

(681.)  A  foreign  correspondent  asks  for  the  addresses  of 
maimfacturers  of  elastometcrs  and  durometers  for  rubber  testing. 

(682.)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  address  of  manufacturers 
of  rubber  machinery  for  making  seamless,  transparent  rubber 
nipples. 

(683.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  man- 
ufacturer of  compounding  lubricant  sold  in  Canada  under  the 
name  "Kastroleum." 

(684.)  Information  is  requested  as  to  makers  of  elastic-band 
cutters  Prices  and  time  of  probable  delivery  of  such  machines 
arc  also  asked  for. 

(68S.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  quotations  on  power-driven  shears 
or  machinery  suitable  for  cutting  rubber  tubing  two  inches  in 
diameter. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  officers.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(27,687.)  The  manager  of  an  organization  in  Switzerland  de- 
sires an  agency  for  the  sale  of  automobile  accessories  on  a  com- 
mission basis.    Correspondance  may  be  in  English. 

(27,691.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  desires  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  automobile  and  truck  accessories.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 

(27,740.)  A  representative  of  an  Australian  firm,  who  is  in 
this  countrj-,  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  hat  elastic,  8  or  10 
cord   (black  or  white). 

(27,748.)  A  man  from  Peru,  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
wishes  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  automobile  accessories.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 

(27,762.)  An  importer  and  commission  agent  in  Southern  Italy 
desires  an  agency  for  belting. 

(27,791.)  .\  man  in  France  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  on 
sale  of  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds,  automobile  casings  and  inner 
tubes,  waterproof  cloth  and  clothing,  and  heavy  rubber  blocks  for 
machinery. 

(27,779.)  A  company  in  Canada  desires  to  purchase  or  to 
secure  an  agency  for  automobile  accessory  specialties.  Terms, 
cash  against  documents  for  either  purchase  or  agency. 

(27,790.)  A  firm  in  Brazil  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  belting.  Quotations  to  be  f.o.b.  New  York.  Credit 
terms,  120  days  required.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(27,791.)  .\  man  in  Franch  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  on 
commission  for  tlie  sale  of  balata  belts.  Correspondence  should 
be  in  French. 

(27,796.)  Two  men  who  are  to  form  a  partnership  in  France 
desire  an  agency  for  automobile  and  truck  accessories.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 

(27.810.)  A  coiTipany  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  and  se- 
cure an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  shoes.  Cash  will  be  paid. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(27,811.)  .\  coinmission  agent  in  France  will  represent  firms 
for  the  sale  of  motor-car  and  motorcycle  accessories.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 
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'Maid  of  America"  Hair-Brush. 


A   SANITARY   HAIR-BRUSH. 

A  HAIR-BRUSH  that  can  be  sterilized  is  something  to  be 
desired  by  everybody  who  appreciates  dainty  toilet  ac- 
cessories. The  "Maid  of  America"  hair-brush  is  of  this 
type.  Tlie  bristles  are  vulcanized  into  a  rubber  pad  and  this 
rubber  pad  is  removable.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  to  remove 
it  from  the  brush  is 
to  press  firmly  with 
both  of  one's  thumbs 
against  the  side  of  the 
bristles.  This  springs 
the  pad  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  removed. 
After  the  pad  has 
been  removed  it  can 
be  sterilized.  When 
replacing  the  pad  it  is 
only  necessary  to  in- 
sert the  heel  rirst.  catching  the  notch  at  the  end  where  the  small 
hole  appears.  The  rubber  then  remaining  out  of  place  can  be 
readily  pressed  into  position.  (A.  Steinhardt  &  Bro.,  860  Broad- 
way. New  York  City.) 

A  RUSTLESS  HOSE-CLAMP. 
A  style  of  hose-clamp  that  is  made  in 
varying  thicknesses  of  different  sizes  is 
shown  here.  It  is  rust-proof  throughout, 
will  not  injure  hose,  and  wears  for  a 
lung  time.  A  long  tongue,  shaped  and 
run  in  the  channel,  prevents  the  hose 
from  bulging  between  the  ears  and  in- 
sures an  even  grip  all  around.  The 
clamp  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the 
hose.  Stiff,  heavy  ears  form  the  nut 
lock,    preventing   the   nut   from   turning 

when  tightened ;   and  they  cannot  tip  together  when  drawn  up. 

There  are  also  heavy  shoulders  which  give  a  good  bite  to  vise 

jaws,  so  that  the  clamp  can  be  drawn  exceedingly  tight.     (H.  B. 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.) 

SHRAPNEL   GOGGLES. 

Professor    Terrien,    an    eminent    French    eye    specialist,    and 

Major    M.    E.    Cousin,    observing   the    large    number    of    French 


Sherman   Hose 
Clamp. 


Courtesy  of  "Pofiilar  Science  Monthly." 

Rubber- Brim  MED  Eye-Protectors. 

soldiers  injured  in  the  eyes,  not  long  ago  devised  an  eye-shield, 
shown  herewith.    The  goggles  are  pressed  from  a  plate  of  metal 


one  millimeter  thick,  convex  in  shape,  with  transverse  vertical 
and  horizontal  slits  underlaid  with  mica,  for  the  admission  of 
light.  The  brims  are  covered  with  rubber  to  make  them  gas- 
proof.    These  goggles  prevent  many  injuries. 

THE   "INSIDE   TYRE." 
A  new  device  to  take  some  of  the  pressure  from  inner  tubes 
against  the  outside  tire  of  auto- 
mobile wheels  has  been  devised, 
which  is  illustrated  here  in  sec- 
tion.    It  is  made  of  tough  fabric 
vulcanized   over   a   tire   mold   so 
that  it  fits   the   inside  of  a  tire 
casing   exactly.     The  outside   is 
coated    with    rubber   which   vul- 
canizes itself  to  the  inside  of  the 
casing,     thus     pre\enting    slipping, 
in  contact  with  th( 
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while  the  part  that  comes 
tube  is  coated  with  rubber  which  has  been 
treated  so  that  the  tube  will  not  stick  to  it.  This  device  increases 
the  life  of  tires  and  can  be  used  over  again  after  the  outside 
tire  is  worn  out.  (The  American  Automobile  Accessories  Co., 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  Blue  Rock  street,  Cincinnati,  O.) 

A    GOOD-LOOKING    ACCELERATOR    FOOT-REST. 

A  new  contrivance  intended  to  guard  against  unintentional 
rapid  acceleration  when  driving  over  rough  roadways  or  street 
crossings,  and  to  relieve  the  foot  from  continuous  tension, 
is  embodied  in  the  good-looking 
device  shown  herewith.  It  is 
composed  of  an  indented  rubber 
roller  vulcanized  to  a  steel  tube 
which  revolves  on  a  steel  spindle 
riveted  to  the  uprights.  Graduated 
indentations  make  the  foot-rest  ad- 
justable to  various  heights  and  po- 
sitions, the  adjustment  being  made 
by  means  of  tightening  nuts.  The 
Stanwood  adjustable  accelerator 
foot-rest  is  adaptable  to  all  makes 
of  cars  and  permits  delicate  ad- 
vancement or  retarding  of  acceler- 
ation. (Stanwood  Equipment  Co., 
307  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago, 
Illinois.) 

IDENTIFIABLE 

TOBACCO  CONTAINER. 

A  container   for  tobacco   which 

provides  a  place  for  the  insertion 

of  an   identification    card    and    a 

photograph    must    appeal    to    the 

heart     of      every      soldier      who 

smokes.      The    one    illustrated    is 

made  of  waterproof  material  with 

a  flap  provided  on  the  inside  with 

a  mica  or  similar  shield  to  cover 

the     identification     card     of     the 

owner    and    a    small    photograph. 

This     container     will     hold     any 

stock   size  package  of  granulated 

tobacco   and  manufactured   cigar- 
ettes.     The    original    package    is 

thus  kept  intact  and  is  protected 

from   moisture,   while   it  keeps   in   one   place   all   necessary   ar- 
ticles.   (L.  Sence  &  Son,  110  West  14th  street,  New  York  City.) 


The   "Stanwood" 
Accelerator  Foot-Rest. 


The  "Trencher.' 
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Interesting  Letters  From  Our  Readers. 


AN    EXCEEDINGLY   GRATIFYING    LETTER. 

rHE  Rubber  Association  of  Avicrica  is  ill  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Rubber  Trade  Association  of  London,  regarding 
an  article  which  appeared  in  "Truth"  of  London,  and  -jjliich 
caused  much  indignation  on  this  side  of  the  water.  That  the 
British  rubber  trade  were  equally  indignant  was  also  at  once 
made  manifest  in  letters  and  telegrams.  Now  that  a  definite 
protest  comes  from  the  Associated  Rubber  Manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain  the  incident  is  closed,  and  good  feeling  is  ivhoUy 
restored.     The  letter  follows: 

To  THE  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.  : 

DE.^R  SIRS — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  your 
various  communications  to  the  rubber  trade. 

In  particular  we  are  obliged  for  the  reprint  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticle from  The  India  Rubber  World  in  the  current  month's  issue. 
That  article  had  already  e-xcited  considerable  interest  in  the  trade 
here,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  it.  The  whole  matter  was  brought  up  at  a  general  meeting 
of  our  Association  held  here  to-day,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  I  should  communicate  the  trade's  opinion  to  you. 

Perhaps  I  may  mention  that  immediately  these  very  objection- 
able articles  appeared  in  "Truth"  one  of  our  committee  communi- 
cated with  the  Editor,  contradicting  the  statements  and  the  whole 
basis  of  his  offensive  insinuations.  No  one  here  has  anything 
but  severe  condemnation  for  the  baseless  charges  brought  by  the 
financial  journals  against  .American  manufacturers.  We,  at  all 
events,  thoroughly  appreciate  the  high  character  and  fair  dealings 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  we  can  only  e.xpress  our  great  regret  that 
papers  here  should  lend  themslves  to  such  groundless  and  ob- 
jectionable matter. 

If  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  we  should  be  greatly  indebtel 
to  you  if  you  would  convey  the  sense  of  this  to  your  members, 
as  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  they  should  realize 
clearly  how  strongly  we  feel  on  the  subject.  This  is  not  a  time 
when  any  possible  misconception  should  be  allowed  to  arise  be- 
tween us.  Yours  faithfully, 

For  The  Rubber  Trade  .Association  of  London. 

J.  D.  Johnston,  Chairman. 

London,  England,  October  30,  1918. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR— In  the  department  headed  "The  Rubber  Trade  in 
Great  Britain,"  in  your  issue  of  October  1,  1918,  we  notice  a 
lew  remarks  with  regard  to  rubber  substitutes,  which  are,  in  our 
opinion,  somewhat  incorrect,  and  are  liable  to  cause  your  readers 
to  receive  a  wrong  impression. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  been  manufacturing  india  rubber 
substitutes,  both  white  and  dark,  for  many  years  past,  and  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  have  been  supplying  large  quantities 
of  the  finest  grades  for  use  in  connection  with  government  con- 
tracts, and  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  Oils  and 
Fats  Branch  in  restricting  the  use  of  vegetable  oils  for  certain 
specific  purposes  it  was  impossible  for  some  months  for  any  sub- 
stitutes to  be  manufactured,  and  in  this  respect  only,  your  cor- 
respondent is  correct. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  the  india  rubber  substitutes,  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  by  ourselves  and 
several  firms  manufacturing  these  materials,  and  as  a  consequence 
an  association  was  formed  called  "The  India  Rubber  Substitute 
Manufacturers'  Association,"  in  order  that  the  trade  could  be 
rationed  as  far  as  supplies  of  vegetable  oils  were  concerned,  and 
at  a  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  association  and  the 


Induslrics  Sub-Committee  of  the  War  Priorities  Committee  this 
committee  decided  tliat  an  allocation  of  oils  sufficient  for  all  or- 
ders, accompanied  by  Priority  Certificates  should  be  made,  and 
further,  that  an  allocation  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  used 
in  the  year  1917  should  be  made  for  civil  work.  The  action  of 
this  committee  is  therefore  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
material  is  required  for  work  of  national  importance. 

Your  correspondent  further  states  that  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  added  to  the  substitutes  shows  a  tendency  to  increase.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  been  man- 
ufacturing several  grades  of  both  white  and  dark  qualities,  and 
the  finest  of  these  contain  very  little  mineral  matter,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  cheaper  grades  containing  fairly 
large  amounts  of  mineral  matter. 

In  our  opinion,  india  rubber  substitutes  should  be  considered 
more  as  compounding  ingredients  than  as  adulterants,  because, 
as  is  well  known,  india  rubber  substitutes  are  incapable  of  being 
used  by  themselves,  and  further,  in  many  cases  the  use  of  india 
rubber  substitutes  is  essential  to  obtain  certain  physical  results. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  add  that  before  the  war  we 
shipped  very  large  quantities  of  india  rubber  substitutes,  particu- 
larly in  white  grades,  to  your  country,  which  in  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  india  rubber  trade  in  the  United  States 
made  use  of  this  material  to  a  large  extent. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Typke  &  King,  Limited. 

W.  W.  King,  Director. 

RUBBER-PRODUCING   PL^NTS   IN   SICILY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World; 
FA  EAR  SIR — For  several  years  I  have  been  studying,  from  a 
'-•^  scientific  and  industrial  standpoint,  several  rubber  plants 
and  have  found  that  some  of  them,  which  are  indigenous  to  Sicily 
and  Libya,  contain  a  good  quantity  of  rubber  for  industrial  use. 
These  plants  are  rather  abundant  in  a  w'ild  state  and  can  easily 
be  cultivated. 

But  to  make  use  of  these  plants,  and  control  their  possibilities, 
I  need  adequate  financial  means,  and  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  people  who  would  be  willing  to  associate  themselves  with 
me  in  this  undertaking.  I  am  ready  to  furnish  all  necessary  ex- 
planations. 

I  ask  you  therefore  to  communicate  my  wish  to  your  readers 
and  thank  you  in  advance. 

Giovanni  Ettore  Mattel 

Via  Maestri  d'.Acqua  al  Massimo  5,  Palermo,  Sicily. 


TIRE   TALC   AND    GRAPHITE   FOR    INNER   TUBES. 

Tire  talc  makes  the  best  lubricator  between  the  inner  tube 
and  the  casing.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  its  use,  how- 
ever, because  if  too  much  is  used  a  quantity  will  collect  in  one 
place,  generating  heat  and  forming  a  weak  spot.  The  B,  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  says  that  the  talc  should  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  surface;  sifting  on  the  tube  when 
revolving   is    a    simple    and    efficient   method. 

Graphite  is  an  excellent  lubricator  for  tires  subjected  to 
extra  heavy  duty  and  excessive  speeds.  Racing  drivers  use 
graphite,  but  only  after  sifting  on  to  the  revolving  tube 
through  a  sieve  made  of  cheesecloth.  This  method  is  nec- 
essary, otherwise  several  flakes  of  graphite  might  accumulate 
in  one  point  thereby  causing  deterioration — the  oil  in  graphite 
being  a  foe  to  rubber. 

For  the  average  motorist  who  does  not  run  his  car  con- 
tinuously, day  in  and  day  out,  the  judicious  use  of  tire  talc  is 
recommended. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


CHARLES     B.     SEGAR,     PRESIDENT     OF    THE    UNITED     STATES 
RUBBER   CO. 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  System,  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  its  board  of  directors  held  December  5,  1918.  :Mr. 
Seger  will  retire  from  railway  management  and  devote  himself  to 
the  rubber  industry.  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  who  has  served  the 
company  for  eighteen  years  as  president,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board.  Lester  Leland,  for  many  years  vice-president  of 
the  company,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  board  of  directors  express- 
ing high  appreciation  of  Colonel  Colt's  faithful  and  able  serv- 
ices in  advancing  the  company's  annual  business  from  $23,- 
000,000  to  $200,000,000;  in  greatly  expanding  the  scope  of  its 
manufactures,  notably  in  tires;  by  acquiring  other  companies; 
in  making  direct  provision  for  the  production  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  its  crude  rubber  on  its  own  plantations  in 
Sumatra;  and  in  the  permanent  funding  of  the  company's 
large  indebtedness. 

The  control  of  the  company  remains  the  same  as  for  many 
years.  Colonel  Colt  will  continue  to  direct  the  financial  pol- 
icy, with  more  time  to  devote  to  special  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  company.  Mr.  Leland,  long  with  the  company,  is 
known  to  be  in  hearty  accord  with  Colonel  Colt's  policies. 
Under  the  by-laws  revised  last  year  Mr.  Seger,  the  newly 
elected  president,  will  have  direct  charge  of  operation. 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS— 1918. 

Connecticut  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  December  18  (New 
York),  $2,000.  H.  S.  Hartstein,  250  Havemeyer  street,  C.  S. 
Weldon,  591  7th  street,  M.  Kittay,  723  Monroe  street— all  of 
Brooklyn.  New  York.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Highland  Rubber  Corp.,  December  18  (New  York),  $50,000. 
L.  R.  Eastman,  116  West  39th  street,  C.  L.  Eastman,  213  West 
40th  street,  D.  D.  Deutsch,  1789  Broadway— all  of  New  Y'ork 
City.     To  deal  in  tires  and  tubes. 

Hygeia  Respirator  Co,  The,  December  11  (New  Jersey), 
$35,000.  N.  Schwartz,  251  West  34th  street.  New  York  City; 
L.  Schwartz,  32  Monroe  street,  B.  Spitzer,  21  Monroe  street — 
both  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  32  Monroe  street. 
Passaic.  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  L.  Schwartz.  To  manu- 
facture, buy  and  sell  gas-masks. 

Keystone  Solether  Corp.,  December  3  (New  Jersey),  $25,000. 
G.  H.  Bruce,  320  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City;  D.  Stone,  524 
Ingham  avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  F.  J.  Bruce.  286  Sixth 
avenue.  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office,  524  Ingham  ave- 
nue, Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  D.  Stone.  To 
manufacture  synthetic  and  artificial  leathers,  floor  coverings, 
gasket  sheeting  and  combined  rubber  and  fiber  products  of  all 
varieties. 

Ninigret  Mills  Co..  The,  November  20  (Rhode  Island),  $550,- 
000.  F.  E.  and  C.  S.  Fowler  and  C.  Perry— all  of  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island.  Principal  office.  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  To 
manufacture,  buy,  and  sell  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  including 
auto  tire  fabric. 

O'Connor  &  Haupt.  Inc..  December  6  (New  York).  $2,000. 
J.  Wagner,  19th  street,  Elmhurst,  New  York;  H.  J.  O'Connor, 
1517  avenue  A,  W.  Haupt,  325  east  51st  street— both  of  New 
York  City.     To  deal  in  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Para  Tire  Sales  Corp.,  December  18  (New  York),  $3,000. 
T.  O'Callahgan,  Hollis,  Long  Island ;  C.  W.  Reynolds  and  W.  B. 
Harris— both  of  129  West  37th  street.  New  York  City.  To  sell 
tires. 

Tire   Export   Co..    Inc..   December   5    (New   York),   $2,000.    S. 


Bernheim,  35  Nassau  street.  New  York  City ;  C  A.  Weldon, 
591  7th  street,  M.  Kittay,  723  Monroe  street— both  of  Brooklj-n, 
New  Y'ork.    To  manufacture  tires. 

Universal  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  December  4  (New 
Y'ork),  $250,000.  L.  and  G.  Harrington  and  E.  Renard^all  of 
1476  Broadway,  New  York.  To  manufacture  tires,  rubber 
goods,  etc. 

White  Plains  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  December  18  (New 
York),  $1,000.  H.  S.  Hartstein.  250  Havemeyer  street;  C.  S. 
Weldon,  591  7th  street;  M.  Kittay,  723  Monroe  street— all  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

RUBBER  FLOORING  EXHIBIT. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  made  a  very 
interesting  exhibit  of  rubber  tiling  and  matting  at  the  National 
Hotel  Men's  Exposition  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York,  December  16  to  21.  The  display  consisted  of  "Usee" 
molded  sheet  rubber  flooring,  stair  treads  and  perforated  mat- 
ting.    The  flooring  is  made  in  a  wide  range  of  designs  and  color 


Goods   Divisio.x. 

effects  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popular  favor.  Owing  to  its 
excellent  wearing  quality  and  security  of  footing  it  is  replacing 
carpets  on  marble  stairs  in  many  of  the  large  hotels  and  thea- 
tres. Areas  totaling  from  1,000  to  5.000  square  feet  are  in  serv- 
ice in  several  of  the  principal  hotels  in   Xew  York  City. 

.Another  interesting  feature  was  the  "Usco"  non-slip  stair  . 
iread  which  is  secured  in  place  by  means  of  rubber  cement  and 
requires  no  drill  holes  or  metal  nosings. 

The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Albert  C.  Heyman.  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  tiling  department  for 
New  York  City  and  State. 

J.  P.  DEVINE  CO.  EXPANDING. 
The  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo.  Xew  York,  manufacturing 
vacuum  drying  apparatus  and  equipment  for  rubber  mills,  is 
building  a  two-story  brick  and  steel  addition  to  its  machine 
shop,  to  be  26  by  102  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  New  machinery 
to  be  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  special  apparatus  on  a 
large  scale  made  this  extension  necessary.  The  foundations  for 
a  new  foundry  are  also  being  put  in.  This  building  will  be  90 
by   160  feet  when  completed. 
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Charles  B,  Seger. 


CHARLES   B.   SEGER. 

r^HARLES  BRUNSON  SEGER,  the  newly  elected  president 
^-^  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  was  born  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  .August  29,  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  his  business  experience  beginning  as 
office  boy  with  Mor- 
gan's Louisiana  & 
Texas  Railway  and 
Steamship  Co.,  suc- 
cessively rising  from 
clerk  to  steamship 
auditor,  traveling 
auditor,  and  chief 
clerk  to  general  au- 
ditor, he  became 
auditor  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio  Rail- 
way Co.,  and  Texas 
and  New  Orleans 
Railroad  and  Direct 
Navigation  Co.,  also 
holding  the  same  of- 
fices in  the  Galves- 
ton, Houston  & 
Northern  Railway 
Co.  In  1900  he 
went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  auditor  of 
the  Pacific  System  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  a  few 
years  later  becoming  general  auditor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem, rising  to  comptroller  in  1911,  and  being  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  1913.  In  1918  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  that  system. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Seger  has  spent  the  larger  part 
of  his  business  life  in  leading  railway  systems,  but  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  many  important  corporations, 
including  the  United  States  Trust  and  Mortgage  Co.,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  and 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  being  a  member  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  last  two  organizations  mentioned.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  of  its  executive  committee. 
He  will  retire  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  as 
president  of  the  several  companies  comprising  the  Union  Pacific 
System  and  devote  his  time  largely  to  the  afifairs  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  His  broad  general  experience  and  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  affairs  of  this  company  will  make  him  emi- 
nently fit  for  the  new  and  responsible  duties  now  devolving  upon 
him. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer  of  electric  controlling  devices,  held  a  con- 
ference =n  that  city  during  the  week  of  December  7,  1918,  for. 
the  benefit  of  its  men  who  direct  the  district  oflfice  sales  of  wiring 
devices,  push-button  specialties,  and  molded  insulation.  W.  C. 
Stevens,  sales  manager,  A.  H.  Fleet,  manager  of  the  wiring 
devices  department,  and  Edward  Karl  were  in  charge.  The  vari- 
ous district  offices  were  represented  by  M.  F.  Coyne,  Boston;  F. 
J.  Walker,  New  York ;  G.  W.  Donkin,  Pittsburgh ;  C.  N.  Gilmore, 
Cleveland,  and  Z.  S.  Myers,  Chicago. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  addition  to 
its  offices  in  the  Singer  Building.  New  York  City,  its  premises 
at  229  West  58th  street,  and  its  service  station  at  213  West  64th 


street,  has  leased  a  part  of  the  building  at  228-230  West  S8th 
street,  in  the  same  city- 

The  Hardman  Rubber  Corp.,  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  has  ac- 
quired the  business  of  the  Endurance  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  and  will  move  to  the  latter  place  where  it  will  make 
a  new  line  of  cord  tires  for  pleasure  cars  and  trucks,  as  well  as 
tire  tubes. 

The  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  building  a  new 
warehouse. 

nie  .American  Rubber  Corp.,  New  York  City,  has  removed 
from  225  West  52nd  street,  to  1974  Broadway,  where  it  will 
maintain  offices  and  sales  room.  It  has  also  opened  a  repair 
department. 

Tlie  Independent  Airless  Tire  Co.  has  secured  a  factory  at 
Independence,  Missouri,  and  is  installing  machinery  which  it 
hopes  to  have  in  operation  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  E.  S.  Galloway,  president ;  Eben 
Miller,  vice-president;  Harold  Galloway,  treasurer;  and  E.  C. 
Harrington,  secretary. 

The  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, manufacturer  of  "Yarway"  power-plant  devices,  has 
acquired  a  three-acre  tract  of  land  at  Mermaid  lane  and  Devon 
street,  on  the  line  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  division  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  railroad.  A  three-story  stone  mansion  on  the 
premises  is  being  converted  into  general  offices  and  a  one-story 
machine  shop  has  been  erected  and  is  now  in  operation. 

The  Norwalk  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Connec- 
ticut, is  making  a  new  fibre  sole  composed  of  long-strand  fibres 
and  rubber  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  it  to  be  sewed  or 
nailed  in  the  same  way  as  leather  soles. 

Tlie  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  at  a  meeting  of 
its  directors  held  on  December  17,  1918,  duly  resolved  to  issue 
20,000  additional  shares  of  common  stock,  par  value  $50,  in 
order  to  provide  $1,000,000  additional  working  capital.  The  en- 
tire issue  has  been  underwritten  to  net  the  company  the  amount 
needed.  Stockholders  of  record  on  December  27  were  entitled 
to  subscribe  for  the  new  shares  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  each  71 
shares  already  held,  at  $55  per  share. 

The  Archer  Cord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  711  ISth  avenue,  N.  E., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  held  on  No- 
vember 18,  1918,  elected  the  following  directors:  W.  P.  Bige- 
low,  William  A.  Bieter,  Maurice  A.  Hessian,  Frederick  Graham, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Cory,  Thomas  Wilder,  and  Vance  Chamberlain. 
These,  in  turn,  elected  the  following  officers:  W.  F.  Bigelow, 
president ;  William  A.  Bieter,  vice-president ;  and  Maurice  A. 
Hessian,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture cord  fabric  casings  and  automobile  tubes  on  a  large 
scale,  in  addition  to  its  regular  cord  tires.  It  has  installed 
special  machinery   for  the  purpose. 

The  Rouden  Manufacturing  Co.,  1361-1365  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  makes  "Liberty  Brand"  hospital  sheeting, 
"Gem"  metal  hot-water  bottles,  and  "Excellento"  ice  bags.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  ice  bags  in  the  world.  It  also 
manufactures  high-grade  metal  caps  and  collars  for  manufactur- 
ers of  druggists'  sundries.  This  plant  is  unique  in  that  it  manu- 
factures for  itself  all  of  its  own  varied  products  under  one  roof. 

After  the  first  of  the  year,  J.  Spencer  Turner  Co.,  86  Worth 
street.  New  York  City,  will  handle  the  product  of  the  Lowell 
Weaving  Co.,  manufacturer  of  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  tire 
fabrics. 

J.  Spencer  Turner  Co.,  New  York  City,  will  move  this  month 
to  56  Worth  street.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
remodeled,  aflfording  modern  offices  in  the  center  of  the  cotton 
goods  district. 
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Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt. 


VAST  PEACE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

IN  a  recent  press  interview,  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  chair- 
•^  man  of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
New  York  City,  outlined  at  some  length  the  vast  opportuni- 
ties awaiting  the  American  rubber  industry  on  the  coming  of 
peace.  Extracts 
from  his  state- 
ment follow: 

AMERICAN        RUB- 
KER  INDUSTRY 

DEPENDENT        ON 
FOREIGN       COUN- 
TRIES. 

The  rubber 
manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  America 
stands  about 
fourth  or  fifth  in 
the  value  of  its 
products.  It  is 
dependent  wholly 
upon  crude  rub- 
ber produced  in 
foreign  countries, 
largely  by  foreign 
capital.  The  en- 
tire automobile 
industry  rests 
upon  the  rubber 
industry,  as  that 
in  turn  is  built 
upon  the  steady  flow  of  crude  cultiv.ated  rubber  from  the  Far 
East.  There  is  probably  no  other  industry  in  the  United  States 
so  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  as  the  rubber  industry. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  goods.  The  value  of  rubber  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1917  was  nine  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  is  approximately  seven  times  as  much 
as  the  value  of  rubber  manufactures  in  the  next  largest  manu- 
facturing country  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  In  ten  years  the  United  States 
has  increased  its  consumption  of  crude  rubber  from  24,000 
tons  to  177,000  tons,  while  Great  Britain,  the  next  largest 
manufacturer,  increased  from  14,000  to  26,000  tons.  While 
Great  Britain  was  doubling  her  consumption  we  multiplied 
ours  by  nearly  seven  and  a  half.    • 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  capital  invested  in  rubber  plant:itions 
is  British  and  amounts  to  about  $400,000,000.  Some  American 
manufacturers  have  made  a  start  in  growing  rubber  for  their 
own  uses  in  the  Far  East,  but  American  investments  in  that 
direction  amount  to  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  total 
capital  that  has  been  put  into  the  industry.  It  would  seem 
that  one  of  the  lines  of  future  development  of  the  American 
rubber  industry  should  be  in  the  direction  of  production  of 
crude  rubber  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

FUTURE  TRADE  OUTLOOK  PROMISING. 

The  outlook  in  the  rubber  industry  for  the  reconstruction 
period,  aside  from  the  development  that  may  be  necessary 
in  American-owned  rubber  plantations,  ^is  most  encouraging. 
Business  has  been  good  after  all  wars  and  this  should  be  no 
exception.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  country 
and  it  is  more  widely  distributed  than  ever  before.  Every- 
thing points  to  a  huge  demand,  and  the  rubber  manufacturers 
at  least  should  look  forward  to  a  largely  increased  volume  of 
business.  In  some  lines  of  rubber  goods,  notably  tires,  the 
factories  will  be  taxed  to  capacity  to  supply  the  home 
demand. 


The  adjustments  necessitated  by  various  restrictive  meas- 
ures and  the  specialization  of  production  for  war  needs  will 
be  accomplished  with  little  difficulty,  and  such  products  as 
are  adapted  to  foreign  markets  will  be  pushed  there,  but  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  greatest  foreign 
markets  will  be  in  a  position  to  receive  and  pay  for  American 
goods.  In  the  meantime,  the  far-seeing  producer  will  make 
his  plans  for  the  great  development  of  foreign  business  that 
awaits  the  American  manufacturer. 


GOODYEAR     TIRE     MACHINE     PATENT     INVALID. 

FIRESTONE    WINS    IN    UNITED  STATES    COURT    OF    APPEALS. 

ly^ILLIONS  of  dollars  annually  will  be  saved  by  automobile  tire 
■^"•^  manufacturers  by  virtue  of  the  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  at  Cincinnati,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1918.  In  1914,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
through  its  president,  F.  A.  Seiberling,  started  litigation  against 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  infringement  of  alleged 
basic  patents  protecting  the  Goodyear  tire-finishing  machine,  the 
patents  being  the  one  granted  to  Seiberling  and  Stevens,  in  1904, 
and  the  one  granted  to  W.  C.  State,  in  1909. 

The  infringement  suit  was  tried  in  the  District  Court  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  both  the  Goodyear  tire  machine  and  the  Firestone 
tire  machine  being  set  up  in  the  court-room  and  operated  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  manufacture  of  the  casings  to  the 
presiding  judge,  John  M.  Killets.  Some  twelve  months  later  the 
Court  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  Goodyear  company,  giv- 
ing the  patents  referred  to  such  a  comprehensive  meaning  that 
all  tire  manufacturers  would  have  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Goodyear  company  in  the  shape  of  royalties  if  the  verdict  had 
been  sustained. 

The  Firestone  company  appealed  the  case,  furnishing  bonds 
higher  than  any  we  have  ever  before  recorded  in  patent  litiga- 
tion. After  the  appeal  had  been  argued  in  the  higher  court, 
early  in  1917,  but  before  a  decision  had  been  rendered,  new  evi- 
dence was  introduced  relating  to  a  patent  granted  to  an  in- 
ventor named  Mathern  in  Belgium  in  1906.  In  the  basement 
of  the  Cincinnati  Postoffice  the  Goodyear  and  Firestone  ma- 
chines were  again  set  up  and  also  a  reproduction  of  the 
Mathern  machine,  using  framework  and  many  parts  loaned  by 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  they  hav- 
ing bought  this  machine  from  Mathern  in  1909.  The  full  bench 
of  judges  adjourned  court  to  the  basement  to  witness  the  work- 
ing of  the  machines  and  then  took  the  case  under  advisement 
for  a  year. 

They  have  now  pronounced  the  alleged  basic  patents  to  be 
invalid  for  want  of  invention,  as  well  as  for  lack  of  combination. 
The  Firestone  company  is  freed  from  all  charge  of  infringe- 
ment, the  decree  of  the  District  Court  is  reversed,  and  the 
record  is  remanded  to  the  lower  court  with  instructions  to  dis- 
miss the  bill. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock,  payable  January  1,  1919,  to  stock  of  record 
December  31,  1918. 

The  Archer  Cord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, has  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  payable 
January  1,  1919,  to  stock  of  record  December  20,  1918. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per 
cent,  payable  January  1,  1919,  to  stock  of  record  December 
14,  1918. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on  its  six  per  cent 
preferred  stock,  payable  January  2,  1919,  to  stock  of  record 
December  16,  1918. 
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PERSONAL   MENTION. 

John  H.  Lane,  for  many  years  wilh  The  N'ew  York  Belling 
&  Packing  Co.,  91  Chambers  street.  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  its  advertising  department. 

Frank  C.  Risselt,  well  known  in  the   rubber  trade,   has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new  office  of  the  Cameron   Machine 
Co.,  New  York  City,  at  503  First  Na- 
tional     Bank     Building,     Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

W.  E.  Byles  has  reestablished  his 
brokerage  and  commission  business 
in  crude  rubber  and  general  Eastern 
produce  at  59  Broad  street.  New 
York  City. 

Guy  E.  Tripp,  until  recently  a 
brigadier-general,  has  resigned  from 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
.-\rmy  and  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
Frank  C.  Risselt.  rectors  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.,  165 
Broadwav,  New  York  City.  Alfred  W.  Sewell,  formerly  branch 
manager' at  Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel 
Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  De- 
troit branch,  with  headquarters   at   the   factory. 

Owen  M.  Prvor  has  been  appointed  distributer  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  for 
the  State  of  Florida,  with  headquarters  at  1827  Pearl  street, 
Jacksonville.  ' 

W.  M.  Burrell  has  been  appointed  efficiency  man  to  study 
trade  conditions  and  sell  merchandise  in  various  sections  of 
-.the  country  for  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  . 

John  A.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  a  trade  commissioner  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  will  visit 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  for  the  purpose  of 
extending   American   trade  in   the   Far  East. 

Prescott  C.  Ritchie,  Western  representative  of  the  automobile 


Frank  A.  Sharpe  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, with  offices  in  the  Kresge  Building. 

M.   A.  PEARSON  JOINS  THE  ALLEN    MACHINE  CO. 
After  January  1,   Morris  A.   Pearson  will  be  associated  with 
the  Allen   Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  connection   with 
the    design    and    nuuuifacture    of   a    complete    line    of   machinery 
for     rubber     goods     manufacturers. 
Mr.    Pearson's    experience    covers 
Dver  20  years,  practically  all  of  which 
lias   been  connected   with  the  rubber 
trade,    where    he    has    many    valued 
friends.     He  was   formerly  with  the 
Farrel     Foundry     &     Machine     Co., 
wliich  he  served   14  years,  resigning 
bis  position  in   1912  to  gain  a  more 
practical     knowledge     of     the     me- 
chanical   needs    of    the    trade,     for 
\*hich    purpose    he    located     in    the 
Akron,  Ohio,  district.     Through  the 
offices  of  a  prominent  Akron  manu- 
facturer,    he     accepted     a     position 
with  the  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co.,  the  well-known  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  machinery.    Within  the  last  six  years  he  has  de- 
signed the  complete  mill  and  calender  equipment  for  over  20  new 
tire    factories,    requiring    frequent    increases    of    manufacturing 
facilities.     He  has  contributed  articles  of  interest  to  The  India 
Rubber  World,    and    was    recently    elected    a    member    of    the 
American   Society  of   Mechanical   Engineers. 


equipment   department 


of  the   Westinghouse   Electric   &   Manu- 


facturing   Co.,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvani; 


has  transferred 
his  "he'adqirarterrfrom  Indianapolis  to  the  Conway  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  B.  Livingston,  engineer  of  the  storage  battery  department 
of"  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  New  York  City,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Miss  Irene  Arthurs,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  were 
married  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on   November  27,   1918._ 

L  E.  Schumacher,  for  the  last  eight  years  chief  inspector  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh Pennsylvania,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  works 
manager  of  the  Krantz  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  company  s 
subsidiaries,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York.  ^ 

William  Keane  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  ot  as- 
,  sistant  manager  to  that  of  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pennsyl- 
vania, branch  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford.  New 
Jersey.  r     .       r,     i, 

C  D  Cortright  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Kocli- 
€ster  New  York,  branch  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford, 
New'  Jersey.  He  succeeds  William  E.  Housel  who  recently  was 
appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army.  ,     ,       -a     , 

■  G  B  Corrigan  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  branch  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey,  succeeding  Elmer  Benny  who  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Brooklyn,  New  York,  office. 

H  J  Smith,  an  American  rubber  engineer  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Neumaticos  Nacional  Sociedad  Anonima  (National 
Pneumatic  Co.),  Barcelona,  Spain,  is  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  solid-tire  and  boot-and-shoe  equip- 
0ient. 


Pearson. 


THE    OBITUARY    RECORD. 

SPENT  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  RUBBER  BUSINESS. 

HERBERT  C.  SEVERANCE,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Racine  Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  died  of  pneu- 
monia, induced  by  influenza,  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  No- 
vember 21. 

Mr.  Severance  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  October 
28,  1878.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  that  city,  graduating 
from  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School  in  1897,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Reading  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  maker  of 
bicycle  tires.  The  ne.xt  few  years  saw  him  affiliated  with  other 
tire  concerns,  his  progress  steadily  upward.  In  1900  he  went 
to  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  as 
a  salesman,  and  in  this  capacity  was  transferred  to  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  as  branch  manager.  Afterwards  he  managed  the 
Detroit,  Michigan,  branch,  and  when  the  Hartford  company  was 
consolidated  in  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  he  remained  in 
Detroit  as  branch  manager,  and  in  1912  became  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  In  1913 
he  resigned  this  position  to  become  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Racine  Rubber  Co.,  and  in  1914  was  elected  secretary,  both 
of  which  positions  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death^ 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  his  father  and  mother,  and  two 
sisters.  He  was  affiliated  with  Masonic  bodies  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks.  Charitable,  yet  unostentatious,  of  a  quiet, 
unassuming,  and  democratic  character,  he  had  many  business 
and  personal  friends  who  deeply  mourn  his  loss. 


THE   BULL'S   EYE  RUBBER   CO. 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  Long  Island 
City  plant  of  the  Bull's  Eye  Rubber  Co.  have  been  completed 
and  operations  will  start  at  full  capacity  early  in  January.  Vul- 
canized sheet  work,  rubberized  cloth  specialties,  unvulcanized 
tire  and  tube  repair  stocks,  heels,  soles,  hat-bags,  dash-pots  and 
friction  rings  are  the  products.  The  factory  is  under  super- 
vision of  -\rthur  C.  Squires,  and  Harry  W.  Doherty  has  charge 
of  the  business  management. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   AKRON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'HE  convention  of  the  Ohio  Automobile  Trades  Association 
*■       opened  in  Akron  on  December  5,   1918.     About  one  thou- 
sand delegates  were  in  attendance. 

jMayor  I.  S.  Myers  opened  the  session  and  A.  0.  Wood, 
president  of  the  Summit  County  Dealers'  Association,  also  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Several  addresses  and  papers  by  rubber 
men  vi'ere  features  of  the  program. 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  general  sales  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  spoke  on  "Organization."  He  declared  the  war  was 
shortened  by  the  organization  of  industry  and  said  the  War 
Industries  Board  was  the  most  powerful  commission  ever 
created.  He  advocated  looking  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this 
country  in  the  organization  of  commerce,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  countrj-  will  soon  be  a  power  in  world  trade. 
He  discussed  the  importance  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  and  declared  the  development  of  a  good  road 
system  is  as  important  a  factor  in  reconstruction  as  the  railroad 
was  to  former  eras. 

A  paper  written  by  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  was  read  by  C.  M.  Hamel,  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Firestone  being  unable  to  attend.  Rubber,  Mr.  Firestone 
maintained,  is  the  mc^t 
important  commodity  m 
the  world.  In  1917,  ht 
said,  $189,000,000  worth  .  i 
rubber  products  wei 
manufactured;  the  figure 
this  year  will  amount  to 
$800,000,000.  He  declared 
that  the  rubber  mdustr\ 
is  bound  to  grow.  Aside 
from  the  growing  demand 
in  this  country,  he  said, 
Germany  must  buy  rubber. 
A  section  of  a  tire  from  a 
captured  German  airplane 
was  e.xhibited,  showing  it 
to  be  made  from  rubber 
scrap  and  rattan. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  who  was  to  have  spoken  on  the  subject  "After  the  War — 
What?"  was  unable  to  reach  the  city  in  time.  In  his  place, 
Harry  Quine,  advertising  manager  of  the  Goodyear  company, 
spoke.  He  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Seiberling,  declaring  that 
Akron  is  ready  for  prosperity  and  that  labor  and  materials  alone 
are  needed. 

Mr.  Quine  advocated  a  Highway  Department  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  He  said  the  road  system  of  the  state  will  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  future  transportation  because  of  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  freight  and  e.xpress- 
hauling  medium. 

Resolutions  were  passed  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law;  to  indorse  the  standardization  of  tires  as  an 
economy  measure;  to  indorse  all  other  economy  measures  advo- 
cated during  the  war  by  the  Council  of  National  Defehse;  to 
reinstate  in  their  former  positions  all  returning  soldiers ;  to 
appeal  through  the  state  organization  for  the  elimination  or 
correction  of  all  unscrupulous  dealers,  and  to  urge  the  creation 
of  a  highway  board  whose  function  shall  be  to  boost  good  roads. 

Confidence  in  the  outlook  for  a  prosperous  period  of  recon- 
struction, and  advocacy  of  more  complete  organization  of  the 
factors  of  the  automobile  trade,  seemed  to  be  the  key-notes 
of  the  convention. 

The  delegates  were  taken  in  trucks  to  the  various  rubber  fac- 
tories of  Akron  and  shown  through   the  plants. 


The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  held  its  annual  sales 
convention  December  4-5,  1918,  at  which  approximately  150 
salesmen  and  distributers  from  all  over  the  country  were  present. 
Intensive  sales  plans  for  the  coming  year  were  discussed  and  a 
comprehensive  national  advertising  campaign  laid  out. 

"The  New  Opportunity"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
W.  C:  D'Arcy,  president  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World. 

The  entertainment  included  special  lunches  served  at  the  com- 
pany's plant,  a  lake  dinner  at  Young's  Hotel,  theatre  parties 
and  the  annual  banquet  at  the  Akron  City  Club. 

The  company  is  building  a  new  three-story  structure  to  house 
its  olifices,  a  new  power-house,  and  other  additions  to  its  plant. 

C.  J.  Hazen  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
publicity  for  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has  recommended  to  its 
employes  a  home-purchase  plan  similar  to  its  group  plan  of  life 
insurance.  Suggestions  are  being  received  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  for  a  memorial  to  be  erected  in  memory  of 
the  31  Goodrich  employes  who  have  be^n  killed  or  died 
in  service. 
James  W.  O'Meara,  of  the  News  Bureau  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  has  been  mustered 
out  of  service  and  re- 
turned from  Camp  Tay- 
lor, where  he  entered  the 
last  Officers'  Training 
School. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  has  converted 
$3,000,000  worth  of  its  au- 
thorized first  preferred 
stock  into  8  per  cent 
second  preferred  stock,  of 
which  $2,000,000  has  been 
underwritten.  The  com- 
pany has  completed  all  of 
its  building  operations. 


QUET  OF  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  Salesmen. 


The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  November  25,  1918,  reelected  all  of  its  directors,  as  follows: 
O.  M.  Mason,  D.  N.  Mason,  D.  M.  Mason,  M.  B.  Mason,  R.  W. 
MacKinnon,  J.  H.  Diehl,  and  W.  A.  Cluff. 

The  report  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October 
31,  1918,  shows  gross  sales  of  $2,324,144.19  in  1918  against 
$1,200,000  in  1917;  net  profit  of  $203,406.47  in  1918  against 
$104,457  in  1917;  and  declared  dividends  of  $132,861.16  in  1918 
(including  6  per  cent  payable  on  common  stock  during  1919) 
against  $48,486  in   1917. 

John  H.  Diehl,  general  sales  manager  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  sales. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  held  its  annual  meetings 
of  stockholders  and  directors,  including  several  thousand  em- 
ployes, at  the  Firestone  Club  House,  Akron,  on  December  16, 
1918.  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  company,  presided,  and 
stated  that  the  sales  for  the  year  had  amounted  to  $75,801,506.79 
against  $61,587,219.29  during  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of 
$14,214,287.50,  or  23.7  per  cent.  The  profits  for  the  year,  after 
allowing  for  depreciation,  losses,  taxes,  etc.,  were  $8,320,442.26, 
which  included  $2,610,000  paid  in  dividends. 

During  the  year  the  company's  plant  known  as  No.  2  was 
completed  and  used  exclusively  for  government  work,  but  this 
work  has  now  been  practically  completed. 
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Tlie  addition  to  the  power-house  is  nearly  finished  and  all 
machinery  is  on  hand  and  paid  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
2S,000-horse-power   steam   turbine    to   be    delivered   in   January. 

*        *        * 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000,  to   take  care  of  the  growth   of  its  business. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  known  the 
world  over  as  the  manufacturer  of  general  and  special  machinery, 
has  opened  offices  at  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  convenience  of  rubber 
manufacturers.  It  will  manufacture  a  new  line  of  machinery 
to  include  calenders,  mills,  tubing  machines,  vulcanizing  presses, 
molds,  and  cores,  with  a  special  type  of  200-ton  solid-tire  apply- 
ing press. 

The  H.  J.  Adams  Co.,  representing  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  raw  materials  for  the  rubber  industries,  has  estab- 
lished itself  at  624  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Akron,  and 
will  carry  in  its  warehouse  in  the  same  city  stocks  of  all  prin- 
cipal items. 


Current  liabilities: 

Purch.ise  accounts  and  acceptances  payable..     $5,687,407.36 

Sundry  other  accounts  payable 1,432,045.71 

Balance    unpaid    for    United    States    Liberty 

Loan  bonds    571,500.00 

Accrued    first    preferred    dividend 138,738.84 

Second  preferred  dividend  payable   Nov.    1, 

1918    253,791.21 

8,083,483.1J 

Reserves: 

For  doubtful  accounts  (current) — see  con- 
tra       231,445.30 

For  doubtful  accounts  (suspended  assets) 
—see  contra    208,323.98 

For    insurance    on    branch    stocks 31,335.82 

For  depreciation   of  plant    5,096,473.90 

5,567,579.00 

Surplus,  subject  to  Federal  taxes  for  the  year 20,717,356.08 

$93,619,018.20 
-All  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  have  been  re- 
elected for  the  ensuing  year. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &   RUBBER  CO.   STATEMENT. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  this  company  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  October  31,  1918,  the  last  year's  business  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  volume  and  profits  in  the  history  of  the 
concern.  Sales  were  $131,247,382  against  $111,450,643  for  the 
preceding  year;  net  profits  were  $15,388,190  against  $14,044,216  for 
the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  dividends  were  paid  on  the 
capital  stock  as  follows :  First  preferred,  7  per  cent,  $1,693,328 ; 
second  preferred,  8  per  cent,  $506,407;  common.  12  per  cent, 
$2,451,816. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  October  31,  1918,  follows: 


Plant,   a 
Real   < 

Machii 


Assets. 

and   buildings $15,577,398.80 

and   fixtures 14,207,646.81 


Patents,   trade-marks,   designs 

Securities  owned — Book  values: 

United  States  Liberty  Loan  bonds  (all  issues) 
Miscellaneous     

Preferred  stock,  pu 


■chased  and  h 
1,475  shares 
(145     shares, 


1st     Preferred 

$147;500)     ... 
2nd      Preferred 

$14,500)     

Notes    receivable    of     officers     anc 
for  capital  stock,  secured  by  such 

par    value    of    $1.472,200.00 

Employes*     subscriptions     for     2d 


.id) 


preferred     stock     (balance 


Inventory   and   current    assets: 

Inventory      $30,507,966.81 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  (provision 
in  reserve  for  doubtful  ^tems.  $2,11,445.30 
—see  Contra)    13,353,985.00 

Advances  to  agents,  salesmen  and  com- 
panies             2,101,278.25 

Cash  on  deposit  and  un  liand 6.344.490.11 


Advances 


the    Goody 


Goodye 
Suspended    assets    (pr 

$208,323.98— see  con 
Prepaid    rentals,    inte: 


Capital  stock  fpar  value  $1 

First  preferred    (7   per 

-Authorized    and    issui 

Less — redeemed    .... 


,.     I,,,prove, 

ment    Co.    and    to    The 

ve    for    doubtful    items, 

insurance 

etc 

umulative) 
$25,000,000.00 
1,216,200.00 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  BOSTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

""PHE  rubber  factories  in  Boston  and  vicinity  have  slowed  up 
*■  more  or  less  in  the  last  month  of  the  year.  The  cancella- 
tion of  government  contracts  has  been  one  cause,  and  another 
is  that  many  factories  choose  the  last  week  or  two  of  the  year 
to  make  changes  and  repairs,  or  add  new  equipment,  and  to 
take  the  annual  inventory.  The  opinion  generally  expressed  is, 
that  while  it  may  take  a  little  time  for  business  to  readjust 
itself  from  war  to  peace  conditions,  the  rubber  trade  promises 
to  be  prosperous  during  the  year  just  opening. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  is  enlarging  its  working  force, 
taking  on  all  its  old  employes  who  are  returning  from  service 
in  the  Army  here  or  abroad.  Having  been  released  from  govern- 
ment contracts,  the  factories  are  now  employed  entirely  on 
civilian  goods,  and  are  making  large  tickets  every  day.  Both 
factories  shut  down  the  last  two  days  of  December  for  inventory 
and  repairs,  to  open  promptly  January  1  with  a  full  force,  and, 
presumably,  business  enough  ahead  to  keep  that  force  busy  the 
entire  coming  season. 


There  was  held  in  this  city  December  30  a  general  convention 
of  the  foremen  of  the  Footwear  Division  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  calling  together  the  officers  of  that  division  of  the 
company's  interests,  and  the  superintendents  and  foremen  of  the 
several  factories  where  footwear  is  made.  The  convention  was 
held  during  the  day  in  the  auditorium  of  the  City  Club,  about 
500  being  present.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  when  an  orchestra  composed  entirely  of  men 
from  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  furnished  the 
music.  The  hall  was  gaily  decorated  with  bunting,  the  flags  of 
the  Allies,  and  the  insignia  of  the  company.  Charles  B.  Seger, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  company;  Homer  E.  Sawyer, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Footwear  Division,  and  Myron 
52,307,720.17  H.  Clark,  general  factory  footwear  manager,  were  among  the 
speakers. 


William  J.  Gallagher,  expert  plantation  adviser  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  and  former  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  addressed  the  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts, Commercial  Club  Saturday  evening,  December  14,  on 
"Cultivating  Rubber  in  the   Middle  East." 


,112,017.19 
513,633.24 


$93,619,018,20 


Second    preferred    (8    per    cent. 
Authorized      $25,000,000.00 


Reserved  for  issue  to  em- 
ployees on  partial  pay- 
ment  subscriptions    


15,000,000.00 
20,466,800.00 


59,250,600.00 


Frederick  C.  ?Iood,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co..  Watertown, 
presided  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  held  in  this  city  November  26.  The 
following  resolution   was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  -Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts, 
representing  more  than  one  thousand  industrial  concerns  in  the 
Commonwealth,  believing  that  those  who,  in  time  of  public  dan- 
ger, gave  up  their  places  to  serve  the  country  and  who  wore  its 
uniform  should  have  the  preference  in  private  employment  upon 
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being  discharged  from  public  service;  and  recognizing  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  managers  of  industry  to  promote  and  safeguard 
the  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  workers,  pledge  this  as- 
sociation to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  secure  those  results. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  which  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Victory  Rally,  Vice-President  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Major- 
General  Clarence  R.  Edwards  and  Howard  Cooley,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  and  now  vice-president  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  United  States  Aviation  Band. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Employment  Managers'  Associa- 
tion of  this  city,  Fred  S.  Sparrow,  formerly  with  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  was  elected  vice-president.  Ralph  G. 
Wells,  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  president 
of  the  National  Association,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  He  out- 
lined the  policy  and  program  of  the  organization  to  develop 
and  strengthen  existing  local  associations,  and  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  others.  The  readjustment  of  employment  methods 
to  meet  the  coming  needs,  and  the  trade  tests  applied  to  those 
called  to   the  colors,   were   subjects  of  other  addresses. 

Mr.  Sparrow,  mentioned  above,  for  six  years  employment 
manager,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
and  is  succeeded  by  Herbert  L.  Baxter,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  culling  room.  The  employment  manager's 
position  with  this  company  is  one  of  unusual  importance,  as  the 
company  hires  its  workmen  not  only  in  the  rubber  industry,  but 
in  many  lines  of  labor  in  the  building  trades,  doing  its  own 
work  of  this  kind  instead  of  having  such  work  done  by  contract. 

*  ♦        ♦ 

The  gross  sales  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
in  its  fiscal  year  ended  September  1  last  totaled  $10,200,000,  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  1916-17  figure  of  $7,800,000, 
and  by  far  the  largest  twelve  months'  business  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  A  goodly  portion  of  this  business  was  for  govern- 
ment account  but,  being  in  the  company's  regular  lines,  did  not 
entail  rearrangement  of  plant  or  equipment  to  any  great  extent. 
The  signing  of  the  armistice  found  the  company  with  no  large 
army  orders  on  hand,  however.  It  still  has  contracts  for  fur- 
nishing goods  to  the  Na\'j'  which  will  not  be  cancelled. 

The  national  interest  in  canning  and  preserving  food  during 
the  year  stimulated  the  demand  for  jar  rubbers  and  this  resulted 
profitably  for  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  The 
sales  for  the  year  ending  September  1  totaled  nearly  4,000,000 
gross  or  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  rings.  The  com- 
pany makes  public  no  income  account,  but  from  the  balance 
sheet  it  would  appear  that  net  earnings  last  year  approximated 
$1,000,000  after  depreciation,  taxes  and  other  property  setups. 
At  the  close  of  business  September  1,  the  company  had  net 
quick  assets  of  $3,175,000,  or  approximately  $500,000  more  than 
the  working  capital  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  reported  that  Albert  H.  Hadley,  of  the  Chemical  Research 
Co.,  of  Lynn,  has  discovered  and  perfected  a  substitute  for 
rubber  cement,  the  result  of  fifty  years'  investigation  of  cements. 
His  family  was  among  the  first  people  in  the  country  to  make 
rubber  cement. 

*  *         * 

Boston  imported  crude  rubber  to  the  value  of  $2,550,124  in 
the  year  ended  September,  1918,  as  compared  with  $920,040  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1917.  The  exports  of  manufactured 
rubber  goods  for  the  same  periods  were  $1,166,4S2  for  1918  and 
$1,212,560  for  1917. 

ANNUAL  S.  A.  E.   MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
will  be  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies'  Building,  West  39th 
street,  New  York  City,  February  4-6,  1919. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    RHODE   ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'HE  year  1918  closes  with  the  several  plants  constituting  the 
•*•  rubber  industry  of  Rhode  Island  being  operated  at  the  same 
capacity-breaking  schedule  that  has  been  the  record  for  nearly 
four  years.  Although  there  has  been  considerable  cleaning  up 
on  government  contracts  and  sub-contracts  within  the  past  month 
or  six  weeks,  no  anxiety  has  been  caused  as  to  the  prospects  of 
plenty  of  work  for  an  indefinite  period  among  the  rubber  workers, 
as  all  the  mills  are  so  far  behind  on  regular  goods  that  it  will 
take  many  months  to  overtake  ihe  normal  demands. 

The  New  Year  finds  a  great  change  in  the  labor  situation 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  interest  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  all  lines  throughout  the  State.  Up  to  within  a  few 
weeks  there  has  been  the  same  persistent  and  insistent  demand 
for  labor  that  has  prevailed  during  more  than  four  years.  At 
the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  more  men  seeking  positions 
than  there  is  demand  for.  The  result  is  that  manufacturers, 
planning  for  the  reconstruction  period,  are  able  to  be  more 
selective  in  taking  on  additional  help. 

All  of  the  rubber  concerns  of  Rhode  Island  have  materially 
improved  their  plants  and  facilities  during  the  past  year,  and  a 
number  have  plans  now  perfected  for  a  further  expansion  and 
improvement.  Changing  conditions  will,  it  is  believed,  afJord 
them  the  desired  opportunity  of  carrying  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion certain  plans  which,  in  a  number  of  instances,  have  been 
under  consideration  for  a  long  time.  Not  only  has  considerable 
attention  been  given  to  the  increasing  of  the  facilities  of  pro- 
ductiveness in  the  factories,  but  the  health,  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  employes— individually  and  collectively— have  been  looked 
after  in  a  manner  never  before  equalled  in  the  industrial  history 
of  this  section. 

*         *         * 

Plant  extensions  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
furnish  convincing  proof  of  the  belief  of  its  officials  that 
pneumatics  are  to  be  the  truck  tires  of  the  future,  and  that 
the  demand  for  solid  tires  v/ill  be  less  and  less,  even  for 
heavy  hauling  purposes  on  big  trucks.  By  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, the  new  tire  plant  of  this  company,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  will  probably  be  completed.  It  will  employ  5,000 
'men  and  will  be  capable  of  turning  out  $20,000,000  worth  of 
solid  and  large  pneumatic  tires  annually.  Further  expansion 
calls  for  the  building  of  a  new  cord  tire  unit  in  addition  to 
the  plants  at  Providence  and  Detroit.  Michigan,  the  location 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  plant  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol  is  the 
scene  of  continual  activity  because  of  the  improveinents  that 
are  constantly  being  made.  Not  only  are  there  numerous  addi- 
tions, alterations  and  renovations  in  progress  all  the  time  but 
many  new  and  novel  innovations  for  the  comfort  and  better- 
ment of  the  employes  are  being  introduced.  Everything  possible 
for  the  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  operatives  is 
being  done  by  the  management,  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions 
along  this  line  being  the  holding  of  dental  clinics,  plans  for  which 
are  now  being  carefully  worked  out.  The  employes  are  to 
benefit  by  the  plan,  as  attention  will  be  given  to  employes'  teeth 
without  delay  whenever  necessity  arises.  A  dentist  will  devote 
regular  hours  at  a  room  which  is  now  being  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  emergency  cases  will  be  immediately  looked  after. 
Should  an  employe's  teeth  require  more  attention,  the  patient 
will  visit  the  dentist  at  his  local  ofifice. 

The  company  is  also  engaged  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
organizing  a  band  of  35  pieces,  the  company  to  provide  the 
instruments,  and  the  band  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  leader 
who  is  to  arrange  for  meetings  for  practice  at  certain  periods 
each  week. 

Women  employes  of  the  National  company  have  entered  into 
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a  series  of  weekly  military  drills  at  the  De  Wolf  Inn.  A  number 
of  the  women  who  board  at  tlie  Inn,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
corporation,  began  the  drills  some  time  ago  and  upon  their 
invitation   many  of   the   other   women   are   joining   their   ranks. 

Douglas  Morey,  who  has  been  head  of  the  planning  and 
industrial  relations  departments  of  the  National  company,  suc- 
ceeds H.  W.  Brown,  recently  resigned,  as  head  of  the  employ- 
ment bureau.     The   three   departments   have   been   consolidated. 

Many  of  the  hands  released  from  other  manufacturing  plants 
in  Bristol  recently,  owing  to  the  curtailment  on  orders,  are 
securing  employment  at  the  factory  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co. 

The  National  company  closed  its  entire  plant  at  Bristol  on 
December  27  for  the  annual  taking  of  stock.  The  mill,  in  which 
4,500  hands  are  employed,  is  scheduled  to  resume  operations  on 
January  3. 

The  American  Electrical  Works,  manufacturers  of  insulated 
wire,  etc.,  at  Phillipsdale,  in  East  Providence,  are  planning  a 
number  of  improvements  in  connection  with  their  power  distribu- 
tion service,  a  contract  having  already  been  awarded  to  construct 
an  intake  pipe  of  reinforced  concrete,  300  feet  in  length  and  30 
inches  in  diameter.  The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  have 
recently  completed  a  study  of  the  company's  power  plant  with 
a  view  to  offering  recommendations  as  to  additional  units  or 
changes  necessary  for  increased  efficiency.  A  new  centrifugal 
pump  w^ith  a  capacity  of  about  1,800  gallons  per  minute  is  to  be 
installed  and  the  construction  of  a  pump-house  is  proposed,  the 
engineers  being  engaged  at  present  in  drawing  the  plans  for  this 
building,  which  will  be  of  brick,  one  story,  about  20  by  20  feet. 
Further  improvements  in  the  near   future  are  forecasted. 

The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  has  opened  its  restaurant  for 
employes  at  its  Millville  plant  and  catered  to  200  on  the  first 
day  and  over  225  on  the  ne.xt.  The  restaurant  is  modernly 
equipped  and  the  excellent  menu  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
chef,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  attendants.  The  food  is 
sold  practically  at  cost.  In  the  first  of  the  company's  restaurants, 
which  was  opened  several  months  ago  at  the  Alice  Mill,  Woon- 
socket, more  than  300  persons  are  catered  to  daily.  Hot  meals 
are  appreciated  at  both  places. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  by  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  to 
the  Bourn  Rubber  Co.  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  brick-and- 
concrete  structure  on  Warren  street.  Providence.  It  will  be  90 
by  60  feet  and  is  to  be  used  for  storage  purposes. 

An  addition  is  being  erected  on  Hemlock  street  to  the  plant 
of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  that  will  be  one  story  high,  and  about 
120  by  Z2  feet.  It  will  be  practically  of  steel  construction  and 
is  intended  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  signing  of  the  armistice  was  quickly  followed  by  orders 
to  cease  manufacturing  war  material.  Trenton  rubber 
manufacturers  were  ordered  to  continue  work  on  only  such 
goods  as  were  already  in  process.  The  Empire  Rubber  and  Tire 
Co.  and  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  are  completing 
such  orders.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  had  a  large  contract  for 
gas-masks,  but  the  work  was  quickly  stopped.  The  United  & 
Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.  are  working  on  a  large 
government  order  for  fire  hose.    This  order  was  not  cancelled. 

Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  announce  that  the  tire  busi- 
ness is  not  as  prosperous  as  during  the  summer,  and  that  this 
is  not  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  predict  a  boom 
in  the  tire  and  tube  line  after  the  first  of  January.  Meanwhile 
the  plants  are  kept  busy  on  other  lines   of  work. 


The  corporate  name  of  the  city  is  to  be  changed  from  "The 
Inhabitants    of    the    City    of    Trenton"    to    "City    of    Trenton." 

E.  B.  Knowles  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
tlie  Thcrmoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  He  succeeds  the  late  Harold 
F.  Blanchard,  whose  portait  and  obituary  notice  appeared  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  for  November  1,  1918. 

Practically  every  rubber-manufacturing  concern  in  Trenton 
has  informed  the  Federal-State-Municipal  Employment  Agency 
that  it  will  give  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  their  former 
positions.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  reemploy  all  of 
those  disabled  in  service  in  such  a  way  that  by  providing  me- 
chanical or  other  aid  they  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
.\ssociation,  which  comprises  the  Trenton,  Wilmington  and 
Philadelphia  districts,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
John  A.  Lambert,  president,  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.; 
John  S.  Broughton,  vice-president.  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Cos.;  Robert  J.  Stokes,  secretary,  Thermoid 
Rubber  Co.;  .Mfred  Whitehead,  treasurer.  Whitehead  Brothers. 
The  board  of  directors  decided  to  contribute  $100  semi-annually 
towards  the  support  of  the  Trenton  Day  Nursery.  The  associa- 
tion  contributes   to   various   other  charitable   institutions. 

William  E.  Sanders,  publicity  man  for  the  Essex  Rubber  Co., 
recently  gave  an  address  on  "Rubber"  before  the  Trenton 
Kiwanis  Club.  *        »        * 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  nearly  completed  a  two- 
story  all-steel  structure  40  by  100  feet  to  be  used  as  a  core  room. 

*  *        * 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  has  completed  an  eighty-foot  addi- 
tion, two  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  $36,000. 

*  *        * 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  has  installed  a  modern  fire- 
fighting  system  providing  an  ample  water  supply  throughout 
its  plant.  The  new  equipment  will  reduce  insurance  rates 
considerably.  »        *        * 

Charles  E.  Stokes,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  unite  all  the  civic 
clubs  of  Trenton  having  for  their  object  the  publicity,  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  Hamilton  Rubber  Co.  is  erecting  a  one-story  manufactur- 
ing building  to  be  used  as  a  kiln  plant.  The  structure  will  be 
brick,  28  by  41    feet,  and   will  cost  $2,500. 

C.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  second  vice-president  of  the  Empire 
Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Murray  have  returned  from  White 
Sulphur   Springs,   West  Virginia. 

The  employes  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  are  perfecting 
plans  for  the  organization  of  a  patriotic  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciation. 

Edgar  H.  Wilson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Dural  Rubber  Corp.,  has  proposed  that  a  landing  field  for  freight 
and  passenger  airplanes  be  established  in  Trenton,  and  has  taken 
up  the  matter  with  the  Trenton  Chamber  of-Commerse.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  aircraft  parts,  particularly 
those  made  of  rubber.  He  holds  twenty-two  patents  on  aircraft 
parts  and  has  been  consulted  by  representatives  of  several  for- 
eign governments  relative  to  the  rubber  parts  for  planes  con- 
trolled by  him  and  the  Dural  company,  and  which  have  been 
extensively  used  by  the  United  States  Government.  At  the 
Remington,  New  Jersey,  plant  of  the  company  more  than  100,000 
parts  for  aircraft  have  been  manufactured. 
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Among  manufacturing  concerns  in  Trenton  that  have  agreed 
to  form  War  Savings  Stamps  societies  among  employes  are  the 
following:  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.;  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Cos. ;  Home  Rubber  Co. ;  Empire  Rubber  & 
Tire  Co.;  Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.;  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co. ;  Essex  Rubber  Co. ;  and  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co. 

The  Federal  Tire  &  Accessory  Co.,  Wrightstown,  suffered   a 
fire  loss  estimated  at  $2,500,  not  covered  by  insurance,  on  De- 
cember 19.     The  cause  was  spontaneous  combustion. 
*         *         * 

Charles  J.  and  Aaron  A.  Moulds,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  re- 
spectively, recently  spent  furloughs  with  their  parents.  Both 
are  sailors,  the  former  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Rhode  Island  and  the 
latter  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Adams. 

The  Epworth  League  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
conducted  a  rubber  social  on  December  20,  the  price  of  admission 
being  a  piece  of  rubber. 


CANADIAN    NOTES. 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  Industrial  Research  has 
recommended  to  the  Canadian  Government  to  establish  at 
Ottawa  a  central  research  institute  with  the  function  of  a 
bureau  of  standards,  with  a  view  to  establishing  standards  of 
measures  and  materials  used  in  various  industries.  Manufac- 
turers of  rubber  goods  would  benefit  equally  with  other  industries 
by  the  services  of  such  an  institution. 

W.  Binmore,  the  retiring  treasurer  of  the  Dominion  Rubber 
System,  Montreal,  Quebec,  was  given  a  complimentary 
dinner  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  by  his  associates  prior  to  his 
departure  for  California.  R.  E.  Jamieson,  director  of  sales, 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  T.  A.  Rieder,  president 
of  the  company,  and  Messrs.  Jamieson,  Eden,  Allan,  Thornton, 
J.  M.  S.  Carroll,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Massie.  Mr.  Binmore 
was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address,  and  with  fitted 
traveling  bags    for   both   himself   and    Mrs.    Binmore. 

The  Oak  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  removed  its 
head  offices  from  Oakville,  Ontario,  to  19  Dundas  street.  East, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  Hercules  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ontario,  is 
completing  its  new  factory  building  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  rubber  goods.  Machinery,  including  large  horse-power 
motors,  is  being  purchased  and  will  be  installed  at  an  early 
date.  The  first  line  of  products  will  be  automobile  tires,  tubes, 
and  accessories.  A.  Brown  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  527  Yonge 
street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  a  recently  organized  concern  whose 
incorporation  was  noted  in  our  columns  November  1,  1918,  will 
expend  $250,000  in  making  additions  to  its  plant  at  Weston. 
This  will  cover  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  new  machinery. 
Building  operations  at  this  point,  however,  will  not  commence 
until    early   spring. 

The  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  won 
the  first  honor  flag  in  Kitchener  for  securing  subscriptions  to 
the  recent  Victory  Loan  from  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its 
employes.  The  objective  was  $26,000  and  the  amount  actually 
subscribed  totaled  $50,300,  which  was  obtained  on  the  second 
day  of  the  campaign.  To  this  was  added  $215,000  subscribed 
by  the  company,  making  the  total  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

A  bequest  of  $2,000  has  been  made  to  Bishop's  College,  Len- 
noxville,  Quebec,  Canada,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  F.  Reginald 
Robinson,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  August  19,  1916.  He 
was  the  son  of  W.  H.  Robinson,  former  president  of  the 
Dominion  Rubber  System. 


HUGO    WELLEIN. 

TfARD  and  conscientious  work,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  go- 
■^  ■'■  ing  up  the  ladder  round  by  round,  is  the  record  of  Hugo 
Wellein,  the  recently  elected  treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada,  whose 
portrait  is  here  pre- 
sented. 

He  was  born 
June  21,  1883,  at 
Bridgeport,  Ontario, 
near  Kitchener, 
and  began  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public 
schools  there.  This 
was  followed  by 
three  years  at 
Kitchener  Collegi- 
ate, supplemented 
by  a  business  course. 
Starting  as  office 
boy  with  the  Berlin 
(now  Kitchener) 
Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  where 
he  remained  four 
years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed accountant 
to  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the 
Merchants'  Rubber 
Co.,  Kitchener.,  in  1904.  Six  years  later  he  entered  the  general 
sales  department  of  the  head  office  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  Montreal.  In  February,  1913,  he  became 
office  manager  to  the  manager  of  the  Middle  West  Division  of 
the  company,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  after 
four  years  there  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Quebec  Division. 
A  year  later  he  became  general  auditor,  and  in  October  was 
elected  to  his  present  position.  Thus,  for  his  entire  business  life 
of  19  years,  he  has  worked  continuously  for  one  concern,  for  the 
other  companies  mentioned  all  merged  to  form  the  present 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

Mr.  Wellein  is  very  popular  and  is  held  in  high  regard  by  all 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  business.  He  is  receiving 
many  congratulations  on  his  recent  appointment. 


Hugo  Wellein. 


The  quarterly  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  December  17 
and  18,  1918,  were  well  attended.  It  developed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division,  under  the  chairmanship  of  David 
Feinburg,  that  the  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division  of  The  Rubber 
Association  now  admits  that  the  one-half-cent  handling  clause 
of  the  new  scrap  rubber  packing  specifications  is  undesirable. 
Freight  classification  and  a  possible  inspection  service  for  reject- 
ed material  were  discussed.  It  was  also  learned  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  the  efifedt  that  auto  tires  may  be  tied  wih  four  ropes,  if  pack- 
ages tied  with  rope  and  wire  are  treated  alike. 


The  Camerox  Machine  Co..  57  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  has  opened  a  new  office  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  503 
First  National  Bank  Building.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  samples 
of  the  company's  line  and  is  intended  for  a  service  station  as  well 
as  a  sales  office. 

"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with  valu- 
able information  for  rubber  manufacturers.    Price  $6. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great   Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


WRITING,  as  I  do,  with  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  bell- 
ringing  in  my  ears,  on  an  occasion  which  need  not  be 
specifically  mentioned,  it  is  not  particularly  easy  to  com- 
pose one's  thoughts  to  the  somber  routine  of  wriiing  on  purely 
trade  matters.  This,  however,  is  all  I  am  entitled  to  do'  in  these 
columns,  and  the  first  matter  which  inevitably  comes  to  mind  is 
the  effect  that  the  welcome  cessation  of  hostilities  will  have  on 
those  hives  of  industry,  the  rubber  works. 

That  there  must  be  a  transition  period  of  general  upset  goes 
without  saying,  but  anything  like  stagnation  to  follow  the 
cessation  of  war  demands  is  most  unlikely,  owing  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  stocks  of  all  sorts  of  rubber  goods  in  general  civilian  use. 
The  rubber  trade  being  concerned  with  equipment,  its  products 
will  be  wanted  for  some  time,  as  there  is  no  question  of  an  imme- 
diate demobilization,  though  naturally  the  rush  of  .work  to  get 
out  orders  has  subsided  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  over- 
time. I  suppose  that  manufacturers,  especially  proofers.  would 
welcome  a  more  sudden  change  from  war  to  peace  conditions,  so 
that  they  could  tackle  their  civilian  trade,  as  this  would  be  far 
more  profitable  than  government  work,  which  is  now  all  ^pne 
on  a  strictly  cost  basis  and  yields  only  a  fair— perhaps  some 
would  call  it  an  unfair— profit.  No  very  rapid  change  could,  how- 
ever, be  made  all  around,  as  so  much  of  the  cloth  in  stock  has 
been  woven  and  dyed  for  government  purposes,  and  it  would  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  civilian  trade. 

THE  RAW  RUBBER  POSITION. 

With  regard  to  raw  rubber,  it  is  generally  thought  that  there 
will  be  no  return,  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  to  the  two  shillings 
per  pound  figure.  I  gather  that  the  bulk  of  the  stocks  held  by 
manufacturers  was  bought  at  2s Ad.  or  2s.Sd.  a  pound,  the  de- 
mand having  been  largely  satisfied  before  the  fall  to  2s.  per 
pound.  As  a  manufacturer  said  to  me:  "All  of  us  are  not  ex- 
tremely wealthv  men,  nor  do  we  want  to  buy  for  too  far  ahead, 
so  there  was  no  rush  to  buy  rubber  at  2s."  Certainly,  if  there  had 
been,  the  price  would  at  once  have  gone  up  in  accordance  with 
customary  market  procedure.  If  the  rubber-growing  interests 
could  have  foreseen  the  present  condition  of  affairs  they  would 
not  have  asked  for  a  government  committee,  which  has  got  to  work 
just  as  a  general  feeling  is  making  itself  articulate  in  the  country 
to  get  back  to  self-management. 

TESTING  RAINPROOF   CLOTH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  on  November  8,  a  paper  on  this  subject  was 
given  by  Dr.  G.  Martin  and  James  Wood.  Dr.  Martin  said  that 
the  want  of  a  rapid  standard  method  had  been  felt  in  recent 
times  when  large  quantities  of  material  had  to  be  reported  upon 
quickly.  He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  various  methods  of 
rainproofing  with  aluminum  acetate,  gelatine,  paraffin  wax,  etc., 
and  emphasized  that  such  goods,  unlike  rubber  goods,  are  per- 
meable to  air,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  wax,  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  to  water.  They  are  popular  because  they  were  more 
healthy  than  rubbered  goods  and  will  always  be  in  demand,  he 
thought,  for  town  use,  where  shelter  from  heavy  rain  is  always 
at  hand  After  describing  Gawalowski's  waterproof  testing  ap- 
paratus, he  then  described  the  War  Office  drop  test,  which  is  a 
simple  form  of  apparatus  and  allows  results  to  be  obtained 
rapidly  bv  a  process  which  imitates  the  natural  fall  of  rain  on  ■ 
the  cloth.  Drops  of  water  are  allowed  to  fall  on  a  piece 
of  the  cloth  which  is  laid  on  blotting  paper  on  .a  sheet 
of  glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  4S  degrees.  The  observer  watches 
the  glass  from  behind,  and  when  water  is  seen  on  the  blotting 
paper   the   number   of   drops   of   water   is   noted   by   the   burette. 


reading.  The  results  of  many  tests  were  given  by  Dr.  Martin, 
variation  as  wide  as  6  and  18  drops  being  noted  on  the  same  piece 
of  cloth. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  it  was  urged  by  two  or  three 
speakers  that  to  take  the  mean  of  such  divergent  figures  as  the 
result  of  a  test  was  a  very  unscientific  proceeding.  Dr.  Martin, 
however,  maintained  that  though  the  test  was  not  all  that  it 
might  be,  it  still  gave  very  useful  results,  and,  at  any  rate, 
was  much  superior  to  the  dash  test  and  the  trough  test  com- 
monly used  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Terry  said  that  it  was  obvious 
that  such  a  test  would  not  be  of  any  service  in  the  case  of  rub- 
bered goods  in  which  the  government  relied  upon  the  number  of 
grains  of  proofing  contained  on  a  certain  superficial.  He  also  re- 
marked that  inequalities  of  spreading  are  a  common  feature  in 
rubbered  goods  and  suggested  that  Dr.  Martin  might  look  into 
this  matter  in  the  case  of  showerproofings,  as  it  might  explain- 
the  wide  variation  in  the  figures  he  had  given.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Mr.  Terry  referred  to  the  humorous  skit  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  number  of  The  India  Rubber  World, 
the  recital  of  the  dialogue  between  the  British  and  American 
soldier  regarding  the  lalter's  rainproof  causing  considerable 
amusement.  Dr.  Martin  said  that  so  far  he  had  not  tackled  the 
question  of  rubberproofings.  but  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so. 
DETERMINATION    OF    LAMPBLACK    IN    RUBBER. 

I  see  that  a  method  for  effecting  this  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  .A.merican  Chemical  Society  by  A. 
M.  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I  have  seen  only  a  short 
abstract  of  the  method,  which  consists  of  the  removal  by  sol- 
vents and  nitric  acid  of  all  substances  which  would  change 
weight  on  ignition,  and  estimation  of  the  carbon  by  the  loss  on 
heating.  It  is  stated  that  the  method  is  found  sufficiently  accurate 
for  commercial  work  when  a  small  correction  is  made  to  provide 
for  the  errors  of  the  determination.  I  may  say  that  over  20  years 
ago  I  worked  out  a  method  on  very  similar  lines,  though  I  have 
never  ventured  to  return  my  results  as  more  than  a  fair  approxi- 
mation. A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lampblack. 
I  remember  saying  something  about  my  method  to  C.  O.  Weber 
and  he  threw  cold  water  on  it  by  saying  that  lampblack  was 
considerably  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid.  Presumably  it  would 
be  mainly  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  oily  blacks  that  would  be  at- 
tacked rather  than  the  free  carbon,  of  which  the  American  gas 
blacks  are  mainly  composed.  At  this  juncture,  then,  if  nitric  acid 
is  used  in  the  process,  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  refer  to 
the  determination  of  free  carbon  than  of  lampblack  in  rubber. 

A  rubber  tire  with  a  large  amount  of  gas  black  is,  of  course,  a 
simpler  problem  to  tackle  than  is  a  common-grade  mixing  with 
a  few  per  cent  of  inferior  black,  and  I  have  had  in  my  experience 
rubber  samples  in  which  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
figure  in  which  I  had  confidence.  With  a  high-grade  simple  mix- 
ing, however,  I  can  quite  support  the  claim  that  the  method  as 
outlined  will  give  most  useful  results,  and  especially  in  cases 
where  the  lampblack  used  is  of  a  standard  quality  as  ta 
specification. 

WASTE  RUBBER  SALVAGE. 

A  notice  recently  appeared  in  the  press  that  by  arrangement 
with  the  government  departments  concerned,  national  collection 
of  waste  rubber  was  to  be  undertaken  with  the  object  of  bene- 
fiting the  funds  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  details  of  the  project  and  find  that  in  reclaiming  circles  it  is 
looked  upon  as  one  more  of  the  many  brilliant  ideas  which  have 
been  launched  during  the  progress  of  the  war  with  the  same 
laudable  object  in  view.     Certainly  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  waste  rubber  collection  is  that  the  articles  are  scattered 
in  units  all  over  the  country,  and  of  course  if  delivered  by  indi- 
viduals at  some  central  depots  it  would  certainly  get  over  the  im- 
portant item  of  cost  of  collection.  It  is  probable,  however,  now 
that  peace  is  in  sight,  that  we  shall  not  hear  any  more  of  the 
project. 

TIRE   SPECIFICATIONS    IN    AMERICA. 

The  specifications  for  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  adopted  by  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps  and  given  in  the  October  number  of  The 
India  Rubber  World  have  been  read  with  much  interest  on  this 
side.  The  allowance  of  sulphur  being  8  per  cent,  calculated  on 
the  rubber  present,  is  generally  considered  an  improvement  on 
the  5  per  cent  usually  enforced  in  European  specifications  for 
government  rubber  goods  of  much  the  same  quality.  The  lower 
limit  of  sulphur,  where  it  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  generally  means 
either  that  an  amount  of  time  is  necessitated  for  the  cure,  which 
is  detrimental  to  the  rubber,  or  that  various  accelerators  have 
to  be  used. 

Those  manufacturers  who  saw  the  specifications  for  waterproof 
garments  in  which  oil  substitute  and  reclaimed  rubber  were  al- 
lowed up  to  a  certain  figure,  and  who  thought  that  this  sort  of 
thing  was  general,  will  note  that  substitutes  and  reclaimed  rubber 
are  barred  by  the  specifications  under  notice.  Reclaimers  who 
were  inclined  to  be  jubilant  over  the  waterproof  specifications 
have  had  their  spirits  somewhat  dampened,  as  many  of  them  hold 
that  tire  covers  can  contain  reclaimed  rubber  to  advantage.  This 
bar  to  its  use  certainly  cannot  fail  to  harden  the  hearts  of  those 
responsible  for  specifications  in  Europe  just  at  a  time  when  signs 
of  yielding  to  the  seductive  influence  of  reclaimers  were  ap- 
parent. No  doubt  a  prominent  factor  in  the  prohibition  of  re- 
claimed rubber  is  the  impossibility  of  estimating  its  amount  by 
analysis,  though  for  the  matter  of  that  it  is  no  easier  to  say 
whether  the  "best  wild  or  plantation  rubber"  has  been  used 
throughout. 

The  clause  which  states  that  if  mineral  matters  containing 
sulphur  are  used,  a  sample  of  the  unvulcanized  rubber  must  be 
submitted  for  analysis,  is  presumably  connected  with  the  now 
general  use  of  lithopone,  which  contains  sulphur  both  as  sul- 
phide and  sulphate.  The  clause  is  one  which  might  be  copied 
elsewhere  with  advantage  as  tending  to  reduce  the  complications 
and  tediousness  of  analysis. 


FRENCH    EXPORT    PROHIBITION    LIFTED. 

The  "Journal  Officiel,"  Paris,  for  October  29,  1918,  announces 
a  ministerial  decree  permitting  henceforth  the  exportation  from 
France,  without  special  authorization,  of  rubber  goods,  other  than 
sheets,  vulcanized  or  not,  and  drainage  tubes  and  gloves  for 
surgical   purposes. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  RUBBER. 

In  view  of  the  changed  conditions,  the  whole  question  of  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  output  and  selling  price  of  plantation  rub- 
ber has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Council  of  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  (Incorporated),  and  the  following  resolutions  have 
been  agreed  to : 

In  view  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  gradual  introduction 
thereupon  of  peace  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  long  delay  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  inseparable  from  attempts  to  put  into 
practical  working  any  scheme  of  government  control,  this  coun- 
cil instructs  its  representative  on  the  government  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  to  withdraw  all  proposals  for  the  government 
control  of  the  rubber-producing  industry,  but  trusts  that  he  will 
continue  to  remain  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  and  give 
his  valuable  help  tn  the  industry. 

In  view  of  the  indication  by  various  bodies  in  the  East  of  their 
approval  nf  the  control  of  the  rubber  output,  and  of  the  opinion 
of  this  council  that  control,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  is  most  desirable 
if  it  can  he  made  effective,  the  Output  Control  Committee  be  re- 
quested at  once  to  draw  up  a  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  Coun- 
cil, when,  if  approved,  an  endeavor  can  be  made  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient support  to  it  to  make  it  effective. 


The  representative  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  has 
placed  its  views  before  the  Government  Committee,  and  it  is 
understood  that  no  further  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  by  that 
committee  in  the  direction  of  establishing  any  government  con- 
trol of  the  rubber-growing  industry.— '"Financial  Times,"  London. 


THE  TIRE  TRADE   IN   JAPAN,    CHINA,    AND    HAWAII. 

Clincher  types  are  most  easily  obtained  in  Japan,  but  straight- 
side  types  may  be  secured  through  American  companies.  The 
one  tire  factory  now  established  in  the  Empire  is  building  clin- 
cher tires  exclusively,  but,  seeing  the  probability  that  in  the 
future  straight-side  tires  will  be  demanded,  has  equipment  ready 
to  build  this  style  on  short  notice.  Under  present  conditions, 
clincher  tires  assist  in  selling  a  car,  as  most  dealers  in  Japan 
desire  cars  fitted  with  clincher  rims  and  shipped  without  tires. 

The  bulk  of  the  replacement  business  in  Japan  falls  to  the 
Dunlop  company,  allied  with  the  British  company  of  the  same 
name,  working  with  British  and  Japanese  capital,  and  maintaining 
a  large  factory  at  Kobe,  which  makes  soft  bead  tires  only,  but 
produces  many  other  kinds  of  rubber  goods.  Its  business  ex- 
tends throughout  the  Far  East  and  as  far  south  as  Singapore, 
and  it  does  an  immensely  larger  trade  in  jinrikisha  tires  than 
in  auto  tires,  as  there  are  only  five  or  six  thousand  autos  in  all 
China  and  Japan,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jinrikishas,  practically  all  of  w'hich  are  provided  with  pneumatic 
tires. 

Black  tops  for  autos  meet  the  demand  in  Japan,  although  an 
option  of  either  black  or  khaki  is  appreciated.  The  climate  gen- 
erally does  not  go  to  extremes  of  hot  or  cold,  so  the  materials 
used  in  standard  production  in  the  United  States  will  meet  every 
requirement.  , 

Although  the  first  autos  appeared  in  China  in  1901,  there  are 
less  than  3,000  in  the  whole  Republic  to-day,  the  reason  being 
the  impossible  roads.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  auto  tires 
used  in  China  are  standard  American  makes,  but  several  of  the 
leading  European  tire  makers  were  represented  in  China  before 
the  war,  and  will  doubtless  go  after  the  business  again  when 
conditions  become  normal.  Tire  prices  in  China  are  high  as 
compared  with  those  in  America,  being  affected  by  freight,  duty 
and  exchange. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  are  more  autos  than  in  Japan 
and  China  combined,  and  sales  are  increasing  rapidly  on  account 
of  the  phenomenal  prosperity  the  Islands  have  been  enjoying 
for  several  years  past.  The  market  for  tires  is  identical  with 
that  in  the  United  States  for  an  equal  number  of  cars,  say  about 
6,000.  ("Motor  Vehicles  in  Japan,  China  and  Hawaii."  Special 
Agent  Series  No.  170.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.) 


A  ROYAL  RUBBER  OFFICE  IN  HOLLAND. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  has  es- 
tablished a  Royal  rubber  office,  which  is  located  at  100  Zeestraat, 
The  Hague.  G.  I.  de  Vries,  former  chief  of  the  rubber  depart- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust  Co.,  is  the  director  of 
the  new  office.  The  activities  of  the  Royal  office  for  bicycle  tires 
have  been  transferred  to  the  new  office ;  the  former  tire  office 
goes  out  of  existence.  L.  C.  Steffelaar,  director  of  the  former 
tire  office  has  been  honorably  discharged.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  former  tire  office  will  henceforth  act  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  rubber  office. 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  whole  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  in  Russia 
has  now  been  nationalized  and  is  controlled  by  a  body  styled 
the  Administrative  Department  of  State  Rubber  Works,  un- 
der a  decree  issued  by  the  Russian  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil, says  the  "India  Rubber  Journal,"  which  adds  that  no 
private  trade  connections  abroad  are  to  be  permitted,  and 
that  all  such  contracts  already  made  are  cancelled. 
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Spanish  Market  for  Rubber  Goods. 


special  Correspondence. 


SPAIN  to-day  looms  up  to  the  American  rubber  manufacturers 
as  virgin  ground  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  Before  the 
war  90  per  cent  of  the  rubber  goods  used  in  Spain  were 
furnished  by  the  Continental-Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha  Co., 
Hanover,  Germany;  the  Prowodnik  Rubber  Co.,  Riga,  Russia; 
Michelin  &  Co.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  Pirelli  &  Co.,  Milan, 
Italy,  and  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  above  companies  the  Con- 
tinental-Caoutchouc &  Gutta  Percha  Co.  of  Germany  furnished 
the  largest  percentage  of  goods. 

Now  it  will  be  some  time  before  Germany  will  be  a  strong 
competitor  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  since  nearly  all 
lier  rubber  factories  have  been  stripped  and  dismantled  for  war 
purposes,  and,  moreover,  Germany  has  practically  no  crude  rubber 
on  hand.  During  the  war  she  paid  unheard-of  prices  for  contra- 
band rubber,  which  was  smuggled  into  the  country  by  her  sub- 
marines, and  now  that  the 
■war  is  over  the  crude  rub- 
ber needs  of  the  other 
countries  will  be  first  con- 
sidered in  order  to  replen- 
ish their  home  require- 
ments for  rubber  goods. 
The  United  States  should 
avail  herself  at  once  of 
the  opportunity  to  put  not 
only  rubber  but  every 
product  into  Spain  by 
means  of  able  representa- 
tives and  good  manage- 
ment. 

Spain  to-day  is  prac- 
tically clean  of  rubber 
goods  and  only  those  of 
inferior  make  are  obtain- 
able and  then  at  very  high 
prices.  The  classes  of  rub- 
ber goods  most  needed  at 

the  present  time  are  pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  druggists'  sundries, 
hose,  packing  and  a  full  line  of  footwear,  as  well  as  soles  and 
heels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  goods  if  properly  pushed 
will  forge  ahead,  and  Spain  will  become  one  of  our  largest  rub- 
ber goods  consumers,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  South 
American  countries  that  were  formerly  supplied  for  the  greater 
part  by  Europe. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  although  Germany  has  sent  no 
rubber  goods  into  Spain  since  the  war  started,  she  kept  her  or- 
ganizations in  Spain  at  work  compiling  statistics  on  the  rubber 
trade,  and  the  Germans  know  the  situation  better  to-day  than  we 
do  ourselves.  One  good  point  to  consider  is  that  some  of  our 
products  would  have  to  be  changed  to  a  certain  degree,  such,  for 
example,  as  solid  tires,  as  the  road  conditions  of  Spain  are  very 
bad  and  the  foreign  rubber  companies'  engineers  have  made  a 
study  of  these  and  supply  a  solid  tire  to  meet  the  unusual  con- 
ditions. 

Although  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  large  factory  being 
installed  in  Spain,  practically  all  of  the  crude  materials  must  be 
obtained  from  abroad  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Spanish 
labor  will  become  proficient  enough  to  compete  with  our  skilled 
workmen,  therefore  "Made  in  the  United  States"  on  any  product 
in  Spain  to-day  is  a  decided  advantage. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Neumaticos 
Nacional    Sociedad    Anonima    (National    Pneumatic    Co.).    Bar- 


celona, Spain,  will  add  a  full  line  of  solid-tire  and  boot  and  shoe 
equipment  to  that  already  installed.  Although  this  company  was 
linanced  entirely  by  Spanish  capital,  the  factory  is  supplied 
throughout  with  American  equipment,  installed  according  to 
.American  practice,  therefore  the  products  will  be  like  those  made 
in  the  United  States. 

The  entire  installation  and  construction  of  the  factory  were 
achieved  with  Spanish  labor  that  had  never  seen  rubber  ma- 
chinery, and  while  the  Spanish  laborers  are  not  as  expert  as 
Americans  they  are  steady  and  willing.  Great  hardships  were 
encountered  in  procuring  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  valves  and  all 
such  material,  as  Spain  imports  all  supplies  of  this  nature 
from  other  countries  and  on  account  of  the  war  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  to  work  with. 
For  instance,  two-inch  pressure  pipe  was  selling  for  $5  a 
yard  and  all  valves  had  to  be  cast  and  made  specially  to  order, 
.costing  five  times  what 
they  would  cost  in  nor- 
mal times. 

French  rubber  experts 
who  have  visited  the  fac- 
tory   and    examined    all 
t'e  American  equipment 
V '  ry  closely,  say  it  is  one 
:   I  he  best-equipped  and 
^t    up-to-date    rubber 
i'>ries  in  Europe. 
1  liis   will   be   the   first 
rubber   mill   in   Spain   to 
manufacture  all  kinds  of 
rubber   goods,   there   be- 
ing   at    this    time    only    a 
few  very  small  factories 
making  specialties. 

The  factory  is  1,000  by 
500  feet,  built  on  the  one- 
story  plan,  and  so  con- 
structed that  additional 
units  can  be  added  whenever  needed.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cor- 
dona  river,  SO  miles  north  of  Barcelona,  so  that  water  power 
will  be  used  to  generate  the  electricity  necessarj'  in  operating 
the  plant. 


STRUCriON. 


THE  FAR  EASTERN  RUBBER  CRISIS. 

"T^HE  rubber  situation  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated 
■'•  Malay  States,  together  with  the  report  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed rubber  commission,  as  published  in  the  "Straits  Budget," 
is  briefly  as  follows : 

For  a  while  restriction  of  output  had  been  considered,  but  then 
came  the  recognition  of  the  fact.that  such  restriction  without  ac- 
companying increase  of  price  would  render  the  producer's  posi- 
tion worse,  not  better.  So  thought  was  given  to  the  rate  of  de- 
pletion of  pre-restriction  stocks  and  the  balance  between  re- 
stricted production  and  restricted  consumption. 

PRICE    COITTEOL. 

The  commission  considers  that  as  artificial  restriction  of  rubber 
consumption  is  being  met  by  artificial  restriction  of  production, 
there  must  be  price  control,  three  courses  seeming  to  be  open. 
The  first  is  control  of  price  by  prohibiting  export  of  rubber  sold 
at  less  than  a  minimum  price,  the  second  is  an  imperial  monopoly 
in  rubber  under  the  control  of  a  rubber  trust,  the  third  is  control 
of  price  by  government  buying  at  a  minimum  price. 
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IHPERIAL  MONOPOLY. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  first  course  would  afiford  the  assist- 
ance that  appears  to  be  required,  but  the  commission  strongly 
recommends  the  second  course,  imperial  monopoly  with  a  rubber 
trust,  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government.  Each 
British  rubber-producing  country  would  enter  the  trust  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  restricted  output.  Holland  could  be  allowed  to  join 
the  trust.  Each  country  would  buy  its  entire  output.  The  rubber 
thus  bought  might  be  dealt  w^ith  on  joint  account,  or  on  separate 
account,  as  might  be  most- convenient.  The  trust  would  fix  the 
buying  and  selling  prices  from  time  to  time  and  arrange  on  a 
pro-rata  basis  of  the  output  for  the  allocation  of  the  orders. 

If  the  output  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  was  reduced  to, 
say.  4'6,0OO  tons  a  year,  and  if  the  buying  price  was  i260  a  ton 
(equivalent  to  2s.  4d.  a  pound),  a  capital  of  il  1,196,000  would  buy 
up  the  whole  year's  output.  But  such  an  amount  would  not  be 
necessary,  for  the  s.tock  would  be  turned  over. 

GOVERNMENT   CONTROL. 

If  it  is  decided  not  to  form  an  imperial  rubber  trust,  the  com- 
mission holds  that  the  government  (the  imperial  or  local)  should 
be  willing  to  adopt  the  third  course,  and  buy  rubber  of  a  specified 
grade  at  a  specified  price,  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  varying  factors,  when  there  are  no  other  buyers 
at  that  price. 

RUBBER    GROWERS'    ASSOCIATION    SUGGESTS    MINIMUM    PRICES. 

The  Rubber  Grower's  Association  suggests  the  following  pres- 
ent minimum  prices  per  pound,  ex-warehouses,  in  the  Eastern 
markets  at  port  of  shipment :  first  crepe,  fair  average  quality, 
2s.  3^rf. .■  ribbed,  smoked  sheet,  fair  average  quality,  2s.  3d.;  first 
crepe,  oS  quality,  2s.  3d.;  ribbed,  smoked  sheet,  off  quality, 
2s. 2d.;  clean,  light  brown  scrap  crepe,  2j.  l^d.;  clean,  medium 
brown  scrap  crepe,  2.?.  0j4d.;  specky,  medium  brown  scrap 
crepe.  Is.  Wyid.;  dark  to  black  scrap  crepe,  free  from  heat. 
Is.  W/zd. 

COST    OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  cost  of  production  is  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
sent  in  to  the  commission  from  193  estates,  which  have  been 
divided  into  classes  "A"  and  "B"  estates,  w  hose  f.  o.  b.  cost  of 
production  does  not  exceed  45  cents  per  pound  in  class  "A,"  other 
estates  in  class  "B."  The  monetary  figures  are  in  Straits  Settle- 
ments currency,  one  dollar  being  equal  to  56.7  cents  United 
States  currency. 


Returns  of  stocks  in  Continental  Europe,  Japan,  Canada;  Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon  not  available. 

2.  Production  of  1917  was  200,000  tons.  Even  if  output  of  191S 
and  1919  does  not  exceed  this,  it  amounts  to  400,000  tons  for  those 
two  years. 

Estimated  consumption  plantation,  1918,  150,000  tons;  1919, 
117,000  tons. 

Apart  from  existing  stocks,  therefore,  production  of  1918  and 
1919  will  meet  consumption  of  1918,  1919  and  1920  without  touch- 
ing 1920  crop. 

3.  Restriction  of  output  plantation  rubber  therefore  necessary 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  temporary  measure  during  present  period 
artificially   reduced   consumption. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  British  and  Dutch  governments  agree 
to  restrict  by  law  their  output  for  a  period  to  be  determined  later 
by  mutual  agreement.     Output  of  Indo-China  practically  negligible. 

5.  Flat  rate  of  SO  pounds  an  acre  of  tappable  rubber  for  first 
period  of  three  montlis  is  recommended,  being  at  rate  of  20O' 
pounds  per  annum.     It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  this  later. 

6.  System  of  licenses  for  estates  and  coupons  for  small  holdings 
elaborated  in  detail  and  recommended. 

7.  Recommended  that  imperial  trust  be  formed  by  governments 
of  British  and  Dutch  rubber-producing  countries,  with  monopoly 
of  buying  and  selling  for  period  mutually  agreed  upon.  In  re- 
spect of  rubber  produced  during  restriction  of  output,  price  to  be 
paid  for  first  latex  sheet  or  pale  crepe  (f.  a.  q.)  one  dollar.  Straits 
Settlements  currency  per  pound,  ex-warehouse  Singapore. 

8.  If  trust  not  approved,  there  should  be  a  minimum  price,  and 
government  of  each  country  should  buy  output  if  market  price 
does  not  exceed  minimum  price. 

9.  Minimum  price  80  cents  Straits  Settlements  currency  recom- 
mended  for  qualities  above  mentioned. 

10.  For  lower  qualities  valuations  would  be  made  by  Standard' 
Qualities  Committee  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  in. 
Singapore. - 

11.  Control  should  be  in  hands  of  Rubber  Controller,  with  resf- 
dence  in  Singapore.  He  should  be  assisted  by  advisory  com- 
mittee. There  should  be  under  him  deputy  rubber  controllers  in 
Malaya,   Ceylon   and   India,   with   local   advisory  committees. 

There  should  be  independent  rubber  controller  in  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  working  in  conjunction  with  him.  Any  order  vary- 
ing rate  of  restriction  of  output  or  buying  price  if  there  is  a  trust, 
or  minimum  price,  would  be  made  by  British  and  Dutch  con- 
trollers  in   agreement. 

12.  All  rubber-consuming  countries  should  be  asked  to  pass 
their  orders  to  rubber  controller  for  allocation  or  else  allocate 
the  orders  themselves  and  report  particulars  thereof  to  Rubber 
Controller. 

13.  Actual  buying,  selling  and  storing  rubber  can  be  carried  out 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTATES'  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  FIGURES  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR— JANUARY 

C. 
Average 
Yield 
per  Acre      General 
per  Annum.  Charges. 
Pounds  Cents 

Rubber,     per  Pound 


Rubber 


Bearing. 
110.578.)^ 
74,802  Ji 


Crop 
Secured  to 
End  June 
(6  Months). 
Pounds 
Rubber. 
16,838,783'^ 
9,370,128^ 

26,208,912 


Packii 


Up-Keep 

of  Tappin, 

Bear-  and  and 

ingArea.  Curing.  Despatch.     W 

Cents  Cents  Cents             ( 

per  Pound,  per  Pound,  per  Pound,  per 

6.77  14.31  2.25 

13.59  21.26  2.30 


1  TO  JUNE  30.   1918. 

G.  H.  1. 

F.O.  B.  F.  O.  B.  Cost  Percent- 
Cost  if  Yield  Re-  age  in- 
E.xclud-  itricted  to  200  crease  in 
ing  F.  Lbs.  per  Acre.  F.  O.  B. 
Cents  Cents  Cost, 

per  Pound,  per  Pound.    Per  Cent. 
35.31  45.06  27.61 

58  83  61.40  14.06 


).81 


17.41 


2.27 


43.56 


22.92 


Note. — Export  duty 


included  in  the  f. 


restricted   (H). 


The  f.  o.  b.  cost  is  reckoned  without  export  duty,  war  tax,  local 
freight,  insurance,  Singapore  selling  charges,  depreciation,  head 
office  charges  or  directors'  fees.  The  lowest  f.  o.  b.  cost,  thus 
reckoned  is  20.4  cents,  and  the  highest,  78.29  cents.  The  cost 
for  one  estate  is  below  25  cents  a  pound ;  for  33  estates,  over 
25  cents  and  under  35  cents;  for  73  estates,  over  35  cents  and 
under  45  cents ;  for  48  estates,  over  45  cents  and  under  55  cents ; 
for  24  estates,  over  55  cents  and  under  65  cents;  for  11  estates, 
over  65  cents  and  under  75  cents ;  for  three  estates,  over  75  cents. 

SUMMARY  OF   REPORT. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  report  of  Rubber  Industry  Pro- 
tection Commission : 

1.  Existing  stocks  plantation  rubber  in  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, United  Kingdom,  British  Malaya,  and  Netherlands  East 
Indies  estimated  at  148,620  tons. 


by  firms  now  engaged  in  trade  under  supervision  of  deputy  rub- 
ber controllers. 

14  Whether  there  is  trust  or  minimum  price,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  government  should  offer  to  purchase  at  equitable 
price  stocks  of  good-quality  rubber  produced  before  restriction 
comes  into  force,  and  still  remaining  in  Straits  Settlements  and 
Malay  States.  Quantity  of  good-quality  rubber  in  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  Malay  States  estimated  at  about  25,000  tons. 

In  conclusion  our  contemporary  points  out  that,  although  the 
war  is  ended,  for  a  time  there  will  be  an  increased,  not  a  de- 
creased, demand  for  shipping  on  the  Atlantic,  since  America  will 
have  to  repatriate  millions  of  men  as  well  as  to  send  urgently 
needed  food  to  Europe.  If  one  reason  for  the  restriction  of  rub- 
ber imports  was  to  force  shipping  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  need  of  it  there  will  be  as  great  in 
1920  as  It  is  at  present,  so  that  the  rubber  industry  has  to  prepare 
tor  a  period  during  which  the  conditions  to  be  faced  will  be 
altogether  abnormal. 
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Recent    Patents  Relating  to   Rubber. 


N' 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED  OCTOBER  15,   1918. 
nutuntablc  wheel  rim.     Z.  C.  Angcvine, .Long  Beach, 


1,281,364.     Airless  tire  with  rubber  core.     H.  S.  Hawks,  Kansas  City. 

1,281,469.     Tirc-tube-repairing  kit.     G.  B.  Wood,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1,281,476.     Rubber    tread    foi    boots    and    shoes.     G.    M.    Anderson,    Wash- 


The 


1.281.557.  Hose.     H.    W.    Goodal!,    AWen,    Pa. 

1.281.558.  Armored  pneumatic  tire.     W.  O.  Gottwals,  Wa-hington, 
1,281,601.     Reinforcement    of    tire    bases.     G.    H.    Lewis,    assignor 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Chicopee  Falls,   Mass. 
1,231,890.     Demountable   wheel.     I.   M.    Alguire,    Riverside,    Calif. 
1.2S1.893.     Rubber    ard    asbestos    shoe    for   pneumatic   tires      L.    E.    Bacon, 

F.stek-nc,  Colo. 
1,281,937.     Ether-mask.     E.   Gamble,   Waverly,   N.   Y. 
1,281,975.     Improvements  in  life-saving  garment.     K.  J.  Kee,  Toronto,  Ont., 

Canada. 
1  281  979.     Vehicle    wheel    with    pneumatic    tire    on    felloe.      W.    P.    Keogh, 

Erookly.-.   X.   Y. 
1,232,000.     Inlravenous-injection  apparatus.     J.   H.    Quayle,   Cleveland,  O. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  22,  1918. 
1,282,182.     Antiskid  chain  for  twin  tires.     I.  Brook,  Brighouse,  Eng. 
1  232  197      Tubeless  tire,  rim  and  lock  therefor.     F.  B.  Cumpston,  Blooming 
'       '       '        Grove,    Tex. 

1.282,258.     Rubber-shoe    last    having    wooden    core    wijh     metallic,    surface. 
M.    M.    Merritt.    F 


,,282,260.     Rubber-sbue    last    with     metallic    reinfor^ 
electrolytically    deposited    hollow    shell, 


Copp 


assignor    to    Copper    Products    Co., 


M.    M.    Merritt, 
,    Boston — both    in 


Prodii 


1,282,274.  Rubber  heel  construcion  for  boots  or  shoes.  W.  H.  raoro- 
zowicz.  Bellevue  Borough,  and  J.  R.  A.  Farr,  Ben  Avon 
Borough — both    in    Pa. 

1  282,350.  Anti-slipping  device  combined  with  rubber  heel.  H.  H.  Wood, 
Oyster    Bay,    N.    Y. 

1  ■>*■>  ISO      Ri-^^-demoi'ntine    wheel    for    motor    vehicles.      E.    K.    Baker,    as- 

1,282,362.     R-v- d^7f^"^';|,|/\vt,eel  &  Rim  Co.-both  of  Chicago,  111. 

1.282.397.  Stiffened-rubber   shoe-sole.      H.    C.    Egerton,   Passaic,    N.   J. 

1.282.398.  Rubber    shoe-sole    with    interlocking    stiffener.     H.    C.    Egerton, 

Ridgewood,    N.    J. 

1.282.399.  Stiffener  for  rubber  shoe-sole.  H.  C.  Egerton,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Interchangeable    reinforced    rubber    shoe-sole.      H.    C.    Egerton, 

Ridgewood,    N.    J. 
Resilient  wheel-ti'e.      F.   I.   Johnson,   assignor   to  Johnson   Pneu- 

Metal   Tire  Co.— both    of   Fitchburg,   Mass. 
Resilient  tire  for  vehicles.     F.   I.   Johnson,  assignor  to  Johnson 

Pneu-Metal   Tire    Co.— both   of   Fitchburg.    Mass. 
Corset   with   elastic  straps.     J.   Leopold   and   M.   Bebcrfeld,   New 

York  Citv. 
Two-part  wheel   rim   for  tires.     B.  J.,  Oltmanns,  Peona.  111. 
Device   for  maintaining  a  bight  in  flexible  electrical  connections. 

G.    L.    Scheel,    Chicago,    111- 
Ink-tablet   holder  for  fountain  pens.    J    Williams,  Abergele,  and 

L.  T.   J-ines,   Old  Colwyn— both  in   Wales. 
I.ife-preserver.      G.    Bidonde,    New    York    City. 
Truss.      A.    T.    Gookin.    Cambridge,    Mass. 

Elastic  attachment  for  shoes  to  prevent   ."car  on  hosiery.    M.  W. 
Hunter,    Washington,    D.    C. 
1,282,586.     Belt  of  leather  and  elastic  webbing  cemented  together.     J.  Jacobs, 
.       as.signor    to   The    Live    Leather    Belt    Co.-both    of    ^  ew    York 
City.      (Original   application    divided.) 
1,282.611.     Cushion    wheel.      J.    W.    Martin,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
128' 651       Waternroof-fabric  tire  protector.     W.   L.   Stuyverson,   St.   Louis, 

Mich. 
1,282,690.     Inner  tube  for  tires.     J.  H.  Hamlin.  Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 
1,282,692.     Resilent   tire.      A.   G.   Hoegren.    Chicago,   111. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  29,   1918. 
1,282,930.     Pneumatic   mattress.      N.   M.   Takach,   Bridgeville,   N.    Y. 
li283'.033!     Solid   elastic   tire.     J.   M.   Avery,   Dallas,  Tex. 

1.233.064.  Resilient  tire.     J.  W.  and  G.  F.   Burgess,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

1.233.065.  Inner  tire-cushion.     J.  W.  and  G.  F.  Burgess,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1,283,095.     Toy  balloon.      F.   A.   Cummiskey,    St.   Louis,   Mo. 

1,283,260.     Theimostat.     H.    D.   Montgomery,   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 


1,282,400. 
1,282,427. 
1,282,428. 
1,282,441. 


1,285,511. 

1,282,527. 
1,282,569. 
1,282,584. 


THE   DOMINION    OF  CANADA. 
PUBLISHED  AUGUST  81,   1918. 
185,906.     Life   prsecrver.      M.   Baron,   Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.   A. 
185,922.     Hydrometer.     E.  Edclmann,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
185,942.     Life  preserver.     D.   D.  Lyons,  Farmington,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
185,971.     Toy    boat    operated    by    rubber    bands.     O.    E.    Wall,    Honolulu, 

186,009.     Elastic    foot-arch    and    ankle    support.      H.    A.    Bernstein,    New 

York  City,   11.   S.   A. 
186,018.     Inflatable    tourniquet.      C.    F.    Dorsey,    Iroquois    Falls,    Ont. 
186,037.     Waterproof  life-saving  suit.     R.  J.   Kee,  Toronto,  Ont. 
186,039.     Combined    rubber    crutch-tip    and    anti-slipping    device.     T.    J.   . 

LeCras,    Toronto,  "Ont. 
186,077.     Life-saving  garment.      Safe   on  Sea,   Limited,   assignee  of  J.   E. 

Lepage — both    of    Montreal,    Que. 
186,125.     Hot-water  bag  for  leg-bathing.     A.   Marion,   Estevan,   Sask. 
186,135.     Pneumatic  wheel.     E.  C.   McCartey,  Littleton,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
186,151.     Teeth   and    mouth-cleaner.      M.   I.    Schamberg,   New   York  City, 

U.  S.   A. 
186,258.     Hot-water  bottle,     G.  M.  Scott,  nee  Adams,  Scott's  Mills,   Ore., 

U.   S.   A 

PUBLISHED  SEPTEMBER  80,  1918. 

H.    A.    Dygert,    Philadelphia.    Pa., 

186,581.  Diving  suit.  H.  Houdini,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
186,586.  Armored  pneumatic  tire.  I.  L.  Leo,  Toronto,  Ont. 
156,644.     Laminated  shoe-tread  of  fabric  and  rubber.     L.  F.  Montgomery, 

Fort  Recovery,  and  T.  E.  Grosjean,  Lima,  assignee  of  one-half 

interest— both  in  Ohio,  U.   S.   A. 
186,663.     Life-saving  apparatus.     E.    Hanz   and   D.   Brody,   co-inventors— 

both  of  Boerne,  Texas.   U.   S.  A. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 
ISSUED   NOVEMBER   6.    1918. 

118,840.     Artificial    leg    with    rubbtr    pad    between    toe    and    bcdy    of    foot. 
E.  Sauze,  5  rue  dc  la  Prefecture,   St.  Etienne,  Loire,  France. 

118.859.  Parachute.     E.   R.   Calthrop,   Eldon  Street  House,   Eldon  street, 

118.860.  Spring  device  of  rubber  strands,  for  parachute.     E.  R.  Calthrop, 

Eldon    Street  House.    Eldon   street,   London. 
118,868.     Pneumatic-sucker     support     for     ship-repairing     apparatus,     etc. 
R.   H.   Quine,  Thirlmcre  House,    Frizington,   Cumberland. 
ISSUED    NOVEMBER   13,    1918. 

ier,    3    Woodquest    avenue.    Heme 


119,121. 
119,146. 


Doubl 
Wa 


London. 

or  triple   detachable 


T.  J-   Hobs^ 


Chain 


ISSUED    NOVEMBER    20,    1918. 
119,194.     Reinforcin.g  fabric  insertion  for  tire's.     A.  S.  Burdick.  4457  West 
Washington   Boulevard,  and  J.  C.  Hermann,  2848  Wilson  ave- 
nue—both  in   Chicago,    III.,    U.   S.  A. 
119,277.     Inflatable  bathinp  suit.     A.  J.  Wakeford,  Stirling  Lodge,  Stone- 
bridge    Park,    Middlesex. 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  27,  1918. 
119,361.     Valves  for  respirators.     E.  Kummanl.  5  Kasanskaia  street,  Petro- 

grad,    Russia. 
119,386.      Brush    handle   provided   with   one   or   more   suction   cups    for   at- 
tachment   to    wash    basin    or    other    surface    for    use    by    one- 
handed  person.     C.  T.  Maw  and  Maw,  Son  &  Sons,  7  Alders- 
i^ale  street,   London. 
119,410.     Rubber    saddle    in    shock-ab.sorbing    bearing    for    artificial    limb. 
E.  Smith,  124  St.  Stephens  Green  West,  Dublin. 
119,488.     Latex-cup  suppori    and   spout, 
gate    street,    London.       ( 
Co.,    Pontianak.   West    Borneo.) 

ISSUED   DECEMBER  4,    1918. 
Artificial    foot    and    leg    connected    with    rubber    cylinder.       J. 
Wyllie,   Ker.shaws  Engineering  Works.   Nelson,   New   Zealand. 
Gas  mask.     E.  Kummant,  5  Kasanskaia  street,  Petrograd,  Russia. 
Latex-spout    and    cup    support    with    cover    for    cup.       Kapoewas 
Rubber  Co.,  30  Moorgate  street,  and  W.  H.  Hartley,  7  Sher- 
wood street,  Piccadilly  Circus — both  in  London. 
Rubber  buffers  in  protective  armor  for  ships.     W.   Plasecky,  563 

Main  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Capsule  closure  with  rubber  gasket.     W.   R.   Pike,  Jericho,  Lone 
Island,  N.  Y.,  U.   S.  A. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS  ISSUED    (WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION). 

487,382.      (November  2,  1917.)     Improvements  in  fountain  pens.    W.  T.  K. 

Calton. 
487,494.      (November    9,    1917.)      Expansible    wheel    rim    for    automobiles. 

J.   H.   M.   Michon. 
487,524.      (Nove-rber    12,    1917.)      Foui 
487,905.      (December    S.    1917.1      Life-! 


19,566. 
19.587. 


119,602. 
119,617. 


lin  pen.      Ramel  &   Co. 
ing  jacket.       C.    Chaleat, 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  page  198.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  200. 
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488,043.     (December  18,  1917.)     Rubber  tire.     F.  F.  Green. 
488,050.     (December  19,   1917.)     Nipple    for  feeding  bottles. 


-Yooll 
488,097.      (October    26,     1917.)       Life-saying    costume.       Kalfon 

and  J.   Pellosini. 
488,162.      (December  26,   1917.)      Suspenders.     J.  Coste-Floret. 

488.257.  (January    3,    1918.)       Rubber    tire    for    vehicle    wheels.      i 

Harding. 

488.258.  (January   3,    1918.)      Impermeable  and  resilient  belts  of  w 

fabric   taking  place   of  leather  belts.      M.   Asipoff. 
488,329.      (December    19,   1917.)      Resilient   wheel   without  pneumatic 


R.   Gra- 
Pimienta 


40,158.     Hypodermic    injector   with   rodless   piston    of  rubl 
McEntire,  23  Pembroke  Park,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

40,507.      Billiard-table    cushion-support.       F.     A.     Alcock, 
street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


55     Elizabeth 


TRADE    MARKS. 


N° 


105,529.     The 


107,861. 
110,383. 


Co.,    New   York   City, 
t.  C.^H  Cov 


igs.     United  Sta 


The  word  Speedw 
her  and  fiber. 

The  word  "Usco 
wholly  or  parti) 
Rubber  Co.,  Ne 

Repre 


outin 


ugle    w, 


of  leather,   canvas,   rub- 
0.,  Richmond,   Ky. 
ipt    letters    quoted — boots    and    shoes 
■er,   and   rubber   heels.      United    States 
wick,   N.  J.,   and  New  York   City, 
upon  wliich  is  superimposed  a  double 


right  and  left  of  the  apex — boots 
le  fabrics,  rubber  or  felt,  and  sol 
ubber.      Von   Der   Heyde   &  John, 


let- 


112,242. 
112,563. 

112,966. 
112,989. 


shoes  of  1 
leather,  te 
York  Ci.ty 

Representation  of  a  Maltese  cross  bearing  the  words  Top  Notch 
and  the  representation  of  a  deeply  notched  tree-trunk — 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds,  insoles,  spats,  and  over- 
.waiters  made  of  a  combination  of  rubber  and  cotton  or  wooden 
f^abric.      The    Beacon    Falls    Rubber    Shoe    Co.,    Beacon    Falls, 

The  words  Rub  and  Giu  respectively  above  and  below  the  letter 

"R" — compound  for  coloring  rubber,  and  rubber  preservative. 

F.  W.  Tunnell  &  Co.,   Inc.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
The  word  Rusco — woven  fan-belts.     The  Russell  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Middletown,   Conn. 
Representation    of    an    elephant    coming    through    a    cross-section 

of    a    tire— rubber    tires    for    vehicles.      Farley    &    MacNeill, 

Boston,    Mass. 
The  word  Allied 

leather   substitu 
Representation   of 

lined  agaii 


script  letters — men's  shoes  of  leather  and 
Elbert   S.   Torrey,   Boston,   Mass. 
ins   falling  out   of  an   open   money-bag  out- 
;k  disk— boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  canvas, 
fabric.     W.   H.   McElwain   Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

fled  geometric  figure — mechanical  rubber  goods  includ- 
bber  and  fabric  hose,  packing,  tires,  inner  tubes,  and 
belting.  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
The  word  Carspring — mechanical  rubber  goods  including  rubber 
and  fabric  hose,  packing,  tires,  inner  tubes,  and  rubber 
belting.  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey 
City,    N.    J. 


rulb 


23,722. 
23,731. 

23,757. 

23,774. 
23,811. 
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nd  pocket-billiard  balls.     The 
hicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  letters  T  and  G — engine  packings  and  mechanical  rubber 
goods.     Thomson-Gordon.  Limited,  Hamilton,   Cm. 

The  word  Shellbac  and  the  representation  of  a  turtle— rain- 
boats.  Hubert  Douglas  Groves,  15  Station  Road,  Hudders- 
field,    Yorkshire,    England. 

The  letters  B.  B.  C— billiard  and  pocket-billiard  balls.  The 
Brunswick-Blake-CoUender  Co.,   Chicago,   111.,  U.   "     " 

The    words    Kor-Ker — puncture    sealing    compositioi 
matic     tires.       Puncture     Cure     Sales     Co.,     Newark 


for    pneu- 
:,     N^     J., 


U.   S.  A. 


25,650, 
25,658, 


25,643. 
25,644. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
TO  AMERICANS. 

he    word    Ralsto.v    pierced    from    left   to    right    by   an    arrow 

shoes  of  leather,  fabric,  cloth,  and  rubber.     Churchill  &  Alden 
Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

of  a  tire  through  which  is  thrust  an  arm  and 
:  a  rubber  glove,  the  hand  holding  a  surgeon's 
■    heels,    soles,    and    tites.      The    Miller    Rubber 


waterproof; 
New  York 


of  conventionalized   : 
with    the    words    Be: 

,   etc.     Goldman  Costu 

City,  U.   S.  A. 


pwnie-type  mermaid  figure 
Wales — rubbers,  shoes, 
Co.,  16  West  33d  street. 


Tile  word  Rinex — soles  of  rubber,  fiber,  or  other  materials  for 
boots,  shoes,  and  the  like.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790 
Broadway,   New   York  City,   U.   S.  A. 

The  word  SpRiNG-StEl^rubber  heels  for  boots  and  shoes. 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  335  Valley  street.  Providence,  R.  I., 
U.  S.  A. 

TO  CANADIANS, 

Representation  of  seal  of  Dominion  Rubber  Co.,  Limited- goods 
made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber  or  of  rubber  combined  or 
mixed  with  other  materials,  such  as  rubber  shoes,  tires,  tubes, 
wateriiroof  fabrics,  gloves,  belts,  balls,  balloons,  druggists' 
-iiiiicli-i.-s,   I'lri-hSi  ical  goods,   etc.     Dominion  Rubber  Co.,   Lim- 


UBBER  Co. 
o.    25.637. 
idated  Rubber   Co.,   Limited,   Montreal,   Que., 


Canadian 
Canada. 

Representation  of  a  flying  eagle  with  the  words  Goodyear's 
Rubbers  above  and  below,  respectively^^rubber  goods  same 
as  No.  25,637.  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,   Que.,   Canada. 

Representation  of  seal  of  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal  over 
the  words  Trade  Mark  and  Jaccues  Cabtier — rubber  goods 
same  as  No.  25,637.  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal.  Lim- 
ited,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

Representation  of  a  maple  leaf  bearing  the  words  The  Maple 
Leaf  Brand— rubber  goods  same  as  No.  25,637.  The  Maple 
Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Port  Dalhousie.  Ont..  Canada. 

Representation  of  crossed  snow-shoes  with  ,  superimposed  shield 
bearing  the  words  Granby  Rubber  Co..  Limited — rubber 
goods  same  as  No.  25,637.  Granby  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Granby,    Que.,    Canada. 


Representation    of    head    of    moose    ov< 

CHANTS    Rubber    Co.,    Limited — rubber    goods    same 
25,637.     The  Merchants  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Kitchene; 


ords  The  Mee- 
No. 
Ont., 


N 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
O.  52.568.     Hose.     Term   14  years.     Patented  October  15.  1918. 
Hallgreen,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


52,569. 
52,570. 
52,571. 
52,573. 


Hose.      Term    14    years. 

Hallgreen.   Trenton,   N 

Hose.      Term     l-i    years. 

Hallgreen,   Trenton,   N 

Hose.       Term     14    years. 

Hallgreen,   Trenton,    N. 
Resilient  tire.    Term   14 
years.      Patented    Oc- 
tober    15,     1918.       H. 

Pate 

J. 

Pate 

J- 

Pate 

J. 

nted    October    15,    1918. 
nted    October    15,    1918. 
nted    October    15.    191S. 

H.     Hewitt.     Buffalo, 

HB^^H^,^^^.^^^ 

Corset.     Term  14  years. 
Patented    October    15, 
1918.     A.   Malsin,   as- 
signor   to    Lane    Bry- 
ant,      Inc.-both       of 
New   York  City. 

S^J 

Terra  14  years.      Pat- 
tnted       October       15, 
1918.        G.      Walther, 

ii 

52,573 

23,866,     Reprc^ 


Dayton,     O. 

lot-water   bottle,   syringe   bag,    etc. 

October    29,    191f!.      T.    W.    Millei 

Rubber  Co.— both  of  Ashland,  0. 


Representation  of  a  kneeling  monkey  chopping  off  end  of  tail 
on  jar  labeled  Moco  Monkey  Grip,  beside  the  name  of  the 
concern  and  beneath  the  words;  "It's  a  long  tale,  but  111 
cut  it  short.  Moco  Monkey  Grip  is  the  best  — self-vulcanuing 
cold  patch  of  rubber  for  automobile  and  motorcycle  inner 
and  outer  tubes  and  casings.  „.Moco  Laboratories,  Inc.,  9 
South  Dewey  street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  U.  S.  A.  (A.  C. 
Wilshire,  219  Clarence  street,  Sydney.) 

Reorcsentation  of  two  monkeys  swinging  from  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  word  Moco  above  them,  with  the  words  Monkey 
Grip  beneath.     Same  as  No.  14,714. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

4,447.     Golf   ball.      Patented    .'Vucust    20-    1918.      Canadian    Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 


CEYLON  RUBBER  EXPORT  TAX  REDUCED. 
Ceylon  companies  have  for  some  time  past  beei.  taxed  to 
the  amount  of  7^  rupee  cents  per  pound  of  rubber.  Follow- 
ing tKe  change  of  policy  in  Malaya,  the  Ceylon  Government 
has  now  decided  to  reduce  this  tax  to  one  of  three  rupee 
cents  per  pound.  The  old  tax  meant  V4d.  per  pound,  and 
the  concession  is  a  welcome  one,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  the  war  risk  insurance  on  cargoes. 
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THE    RECONSTRUCTION     CONFERENCE. 

THE  Reconstruction  Conference  of  the  Industrial  War 
Service  Committee  called  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
the  iirst  week  in  December,  brought  delegates  from  nearly  400 
industries  to  consider  the  present  industrial  situation,  and 
readjustment  upon  a  peace  basis.  Between  3,000  and  4,000 
business  men  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 

The  business  of  the  convention  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
dividing  the  various  industries  into  35  related  groups  and  after- 
ward assembling  these  into  ten  major  groups,  combining  and 
representing  the  ten  leading  industries. 

SUBJECTS  PRESENTED  AND  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED. 

The  scope  of  the  convention,  which  lasted  four  days,  can  best 
be  appreciated  by  the  subjects  of  the  resolutions  presented  by 
the  clearance  committee  and  unanimously  adopted  at  the  closing 
session.  These  included :  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts,  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  government  supplies,  removal  of  restrictions 
on  industry,  development  of  pivotal  industries,  industrial 
cooperation,  filling  of  vacancies  on  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
industrial  relations,  relocation  of  labor,  development  of  public 
work,  readjustment  of  taxation,  provision  for  shrinkage  of 
values  in  inventories,  return  to  owners  of  railroads,  against 
government  ownership  of  telegraphs,  telephones  and  cables,  the 
construction  of  a  great  merchant  marine,  development  of  port 
facilities,  investigation  of  public  utilities,  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  on  waterways,  common  service  of  ocean  tonnage 
to  secure  to  all  nations  their  immediate  needs  for  food,  raw 
materials  and  transportation  of  their  products,  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  visit  Europe  to  study  reconstruction  needs,  and 
to  be  available  to  the  peace  delegates  of  the  United  States  for 
any  needed  information  relative  to  the  industries,  government 
encouragement  of  the  development  of  foreign  trade,  closer  rela- 
tions with  South  American  countries,  protection  of  property 
rights  of  Americans  in  Mexico,  provision  of  educational  facilities 
to  prepare  young  men  for  foreign  commerce,  maintenance  of 
forest  products  laboratories,  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting, 
council  and  trade  committees  to  coordinate  with  the  various 
war  service  committees,  organization  of  a  representative  associa- 
tion in  each  industry,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Trade 
Association. 

GROUP  20— THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  rubber  industry  was  assigned  to  Group  20,  which  included 
also  saturated  and  coated  textiles  and  allied  products.  It  held 
two  meetings,  both  of  which  were  presided  over  by  Frank  A. 
Seiberling,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio.     Representing  the  industry  were  the  following: 

Erucp   Bedford,   Luzerne   Rubber   Co..   Trenton.   New  Jersey; 

E.  B.  Brinkerhoff  and  T.  B.  Coughlin.  British-.^merican  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  York  City; 

T.  W.  Curtis,  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bros.,  New  York  City; 

Harry  T.   Dunn.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts; 

S.  H.  Dodd,  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City; 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber   Co..  Akron.  Ohio; 

Georpe  E.  Hall  and  J.  W.  Fellows,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co., 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
G.    B.  Glaenzer,  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City; 

M.    L.   Heminway,   secretary   War    Service    Committee   of   the   Rubber  In- 

"j.'^W.   Maguire,   Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,   New  York  City; 
C.   W.    Seiberling  and  D.   R.   Stevens,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

R?H.  Sutherland,  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 

F.  E.  Titus,  The  P..  F.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City 

H.  Weida,  India  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,   and 
W.   M.   Milne 


THE  MEETING   OF   GROUP  20. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  his  address  commented  upon  several  subjects 
which  were  to  be  considered  at  the  conference,  most  of  which 
are  included  in  the  above  list  of  resolutions. 

J.  W.  Curtis,  of  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bros.,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  injustice  of  taxing  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes,  golf- 
balls  and  other  sporting  goods  at  higher  rates  than  articles  of 
luxury. 

Alvan    Hunsicker,    vice-president    of    the    Standard    Oil    Co., 


New  York  City,  called  attention  to  many  points  which  were  later 
made  subjects  of  the  general  resolutions.  On  some  of  these 
general  discussion  followed. 

W.  H.  Manss  of  the  War  Service  Committee  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, and  after  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  resolutions 
the   meeting   adjourned. 


At  the  second  meeting  of  Group  20  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions presented   the   following: 

NO.   1— COMMITTEE   OF  BUSINESS  MEN  TO  EUROPE. 

Whereas,  The  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference  may  develop  ques- 
tions which  will  involve  the  welfare  of  American  industries,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  apparently  no  provision  made  by  the  Government  to 
have  present  in  Europe  a  delegation  of  representative  American  business 
men,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  delegation  of  rep- 
resentative American  business  men  be  sent  to  Europe  to  vohinteer  tlfeir 
assistance  to  the  United  States  Peace  Commission. 


Whereas,  It 
)  provide  fo£_an  adequate 


IS  appa 


2— FINANCING   FOREIGN  SALES. 

that  in  exploiting  export, business  it  is  necessary 
ide  for  an  adequate  system  of  financial  credits,  therefore  be  it 
fED,  That  the  proper  agencies  of  the  Government  be  urged  to  in- 
vestigate the  fiscal  methods  practiced  by  the  Governments  of  other  nations 
with  which  American  industries  must  compete,  and  that  there  be  established 
facilities  for  meeting  competitive  business  in  foreign  markets  on  an  equal 
footing. 

NO.    3— TAXATION. 

Whereas,  The  scheme  of  taxation  in  the  revenue  law  about  to  be  enacted 

titemplated  a   very   extraordinary   and   possible  increasing  expense   for  an 


iiied 


lS,    Under   continued 
large  sum  by   dii 


uld  have  been  wise  to 
amount  needed  by  the 
approximately  be  detcr- 


Whereas,  On  account  of  the  close  of  the      _ 
Government  will   be   much   less   than   contempla 

WHERE.^s.    The   amount   that   will   be  needed 
mined,   therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  That  any  scheme  of  taxation  should  embody  provisions  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  necessary  for  governmental  current  requirements 
over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  avoid  an  undue  assessment  on  business 
at  this  time  and  that  the  present  excise  tax  o>perative  under  clause  600 
of  the  existing  law  as  well  as  the  proposed  excise  tax  to  be  levied  under 
clause  900  of  the  proposed  bill  be  eliminated  and  that  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tax  feature  is  concerned  be  more  widely 
fair  and  equitable  to  all. 


basis  that  wi 

NO.    4— MINIMUM   AND    MAXIMUM   PRICES. 


lEREAS,    The 


was  compelled 


ivernment  in  order  to  help 
the  face  of  a  rapidly  advancing  market, 
mum  price  on  certain  raw  materials  and  finished  produc 

Whereas,    Upon    the    signing    of    the    ai     '    ' 
demand   was  suddenly  removed,  thereby  creating  a  condition  that  threatens 
abrupt  liquidation  with  a  possible  drastic  decline   in   values,   therefore  be  it 

'Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  proper  governmental  agencies  the  es- 
tablishment pf  a  fixed  minimum  price  on  all  such  materials  on  which  a 
maximum  price  has  been  fixed  and  that  these  fixed  prices  be  revised  period- 
ically until  such  time  as  values  are  reached  more  nearly  on  a  pre-war  basis. 

NO.  6— GOVERNMENT  MATERIALS  ON  HAND, 
Whereas,  The  sudden  release  of  materials  now  held  by  the  Government 
purchased  for  war  purposes  beyond  the  military  requirements  for  the  im- 
mediate future  would  seriously  dislocate  many  lines  of  business  by  forcing 
upon  the  market  a  volume  of  materials  and  supplies  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  consuming  publi'c  during  the  readjustment  period,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Government  hold 
these  materials  in  storage  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  those 
industries  which  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  to 
readjust  their  business  more  nearly  to  a  pre-war  basis  and  that  the  ultimate 
release  of  these  materials  and  supplies  be  made  in  installments  covering  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  stability  of  the  market 
and  that  these  materials  and  supplies  when  offered  for  sale  should  first 
be  offered  to  the  sources  of  supplv  which  furnished  thcra,  and  that  any 
surplus  not  taken  in  this  manner  be  disposed  of  through  the  recognized 
"      ■'    ■  '         '  -ials  and   supplies   and   not   by   public  auction  or 

NO.   6— HIGHWAYS. 

Highway  improvement  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  that  we  urge  the  immediate  creation  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
Federal  Highways  Commission  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  system   of   National  Highways   and  that   appropriations  be   made 

NO.   7— CRUDE   RUBBER. 

Whereas,  The  rubber  industry  is  among  the  largest  industries  of  the 
United   States,   and 

Whereas,  This  industry  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for 
its  supply  of  crude  rubber  and  accordingly  its  expansion  and  its  possibility 
of  competing  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  economic  policy  of  these  foreign   governments,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  no  export  tax  be  placed  against  crude  rubber 
discriminating  against  the  United  States  which  if  imposed  would  cripple  the 
rubber  manufacturing  industry  and  wholly  exclude  the  United  States  from 
competing  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world.     Be  it  also  further 

Resolved.  That  some  guarantee  shall  be  given  by  all  foreign  governments 
owning  or  controlling  the  supply  of  crude  rubber,  that  manufacturers  of 
rubber  goods  in  the  United  States  shall  be  able  to  obtain  their  supplies 
of  crude  rubber  upon  as  favorable  terms  as  the  manufacturers  of  all  other 

Singularly  enough,  when  these  resolutions  came  up  in  Major 
Group  No.  5,  Resolution  No.  7,  relating  to  crude  rubber,  was 
tabled,  the  others  passing,  with  slight  modifications. 
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Review    of   the    Crude    Rubber   Market. 


NEW   YORK, 

QUIETNESS  characterized  the  market  for  the  first  half  of 
the  month,  although  there  was  a  fair  demand  from  man- 
ufacturers. Spot  oi¥erings  were  light,  and  the  market 
tone  was  firm.  At  the  middle  of  the  month  the  announcement 
was  made  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  quantities  of  crude 
rubber  that  may  be  imported  from  overseas  were  at  an  end 
and  that  import  licenses  would  henceforth  be  granted  regardless 
of  quantities  involved.  It  was  also  learned  that  the  government 
option  prices  were  withdrawn  and  that  no  undertaking  as  to 
maximum  values  would  be  required  in  the  future. 

Consumers  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  situation,  buying 
only  small  quantities.  During  the  second  half  of  the  month 
there  was  very  little  stock  of  any  kind  on  the  spot,  and,  in  fact, 
no  island  coarse,  caucho  ball  or  cameta  at  all.  Manufacturers 
will  hardly  be  in  the  market  for  appreciable  quantities  for  the 
next  two  weeks  at  least. 

The  report  that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Government  had 
placed  an  embargo  on  rubber  and  jelutong  exports  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  was  without  foundation,  but  the  exports  have 
been  placed  under  government  control. 

On  December  20,  restrictions  as  to  the  quantity  of  balata, 
gutta  percha,  gutta  siak,  and  jelutong  for  shipment  from  over- 
seas were  removed.  Official  option  prices  were  withdrawn  and 
from  now  on  no  undertaking  as  to  maximum  prices  will  be 
needed.  The  only  restrictions  abolished  are  those  affecting 
shipments  from  primary  or  overseas  markets.  .'Applicants  for 
import  licenses  will,  however,  still  have  to  conform  to  the 
other  existing  import  regulations. 

Plantations.— On  December  1,  latex  was  63  cents  and  ribs 
were  615^  cents.  Quotations,  for  arrival,  were,  on  December  26, 
1918 :  latex,  54  cents  ;  ribs  52j4  ;  January- February  shipments, 
latex,  52  cents,  ribs  51  cents. 

Paras. — On  December  26,  prices  were :  upriver  fine  61  cents 
(a  month  ago  66  to  68  cents)  ;  upriver  coarse,  35j4  cents  (a 
month  ago  38  to  40  cents)  ;  upper  caucho  ball,  35  cents  (a  month 
ago  38  to  40  cents)  ;  cameta,  24  cents  (a  month  ago  26  to  28 
cents). 


NEW  YORK  SPOT  QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  one  year  ago, 
allocation  and  free  rubber  prices  a  month  ago  and  spot  prices 
on  December  26 : 

Spot.  Allocated.  Free. 

PLANTATION  HEVEA—           Tan.  1,             Dec.  1,             Dec.  I,  Dec.  26, 
1918.                1918.                1918.                  1918. 

filllea'firsr^r^^pe;::}    "      @  54     @  61^@  54  @ 

Amber   crepe   No.    1...  47      (B  52      @  57      @  48  (3 

Amber  crepe   No.    2...  46     @  47      @  56     @  47  @ 

Amber   crepe  No.    3...  45      (ffi  46     @  5S     @  46  @ 

Amber  crepe   No.  4...  44     @  45     @  54     @  45  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean  45      (3)  44     @  53     @  45  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  clean  45      @  42      @  53      @  45  @ 

Browncrepe,thinspecky  42      <Si  38     O  49     @  40  @ 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 33      @  34      @  43      @  35  @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed*] 

•Hevea  Hbbermoke4    "      ® ''''''  "      ®  ^'^'®  "  ® 

sheets    J 

Smoked    sheet,    plain  T 

•H^vel^pral^i^f    51      ^                       @                       @  ■  51  @ 

smooth  smoked  sheets  J 

Unsmoked   sheet,] 

•  H  e"v  c'a    unsmoked  f    ■'5      @50  50     @                       @  49  @ 

shee'ts''!.".".^"!".!.  ) 

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 .  .            @                       @                       @  38  @ 

Colombo  scrap,  No.  2..            @                       @                       @  36  @ 

BRAZILIAN  PAHAS— 

Upriver  fine    61K@  58     @  64     @67  61  @ 

Upriver  medium  56     (3  57  52     @  ,„     @,„  55  @ 

Upriver  coarse  41      S'  34     @  38     @39  35^i@ 

Upriver    weak  fine 50     @51  43     @  52     @  51  @ 

Upper  caucho  ball 40!^@41  33     @  38     @39  35  @ 


Allocated. 
Dec.  1, 
1918. 
47     @ 


1 

37     @ 

36     @36!4 

35!/.@36 

@35 

33     @33/, 

1 

26     @27 
34     @35 
40     @41 

BRAZILIAN   PARAS—  1918. 

Islands  fine    52      @ 

Islands  medium 45      (3)46 

Islands  coarse   27      @ 

Cameta   27      @ 

Lower  caucho  ball 39     @ 

Peruvian  fine    58     (a: 

Tapajos  fine    57      @  58 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,  prime 48      (ft' 

paste     @ 

Benguela,    extra    No.)  ^ 

1,   28%    \  @ 

Benguela.  No.  2,32^^7..  @ 

Congo     prime,     black  \  cr.      a, 

upper    (  ^"      '- 

Congo  prime,  red  upper  48      (3) 

Rio  Nunez  ball @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  )  ^ 

strings    J  *- 

Conakry   niggers    @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap   40     (8 

Esmera'.da    sausage    ...  39      (340 

Central  scrap    37      @ 

Central     scrap     and)  ,-      ^ 

strip.   75   per  cent,  f  ^^     13 

Central  wet  sheet,  25%  26      (3 
Gayule,  20%   guarantee  27      (328!^ 

Guayule,  dry    29     (330 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro   heads 35      (336 

Manitoba    (basis  307o  l 

loss     washing     and  }  i?:      @ 

drying)     J 

Mangabeira  thin   sheet.  31      (3 
EAST   INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    46     @ 

Assam  onions   45      (3 

Penang  block  scrap....  38     @ 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar.  72     (3 

Colombia    53      @ 

Panama    51      (3 

Surinam   sheet   835^(3 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin    13;4(314 

Palembang    (3 

Pressed  block   20'/<(5)21 

Sarawak (3 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta    Siak    21      @ 

Red  Macassar  2.50     @3.00 

•Rubber   .Association    of    .America    n 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

There  was  a  little  activity  noticed  in  the  reclaimed-rubber 
market  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  but  the  volume  of 
business  was  small.  Following  the  armistice  and  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  restrictions  on  crude  and  manufactured  rubber, 
there  was  even  less  interest  shown  in  reclaims  and  the  market 
became  very  quiet.  This  condition  is  apparent  at  the  present 
time  in  all  markets  for  rubber  supplies,  but  the  expectation  of 
activity  early  in  the  year  is  confident  in  many  quarters.  The 
prices  on  standard  reclaims  has  not  changed  materially  since 
last   month. 


(3 

"33 

(3  34 

@ 

"34 

@3S 

1 

36 

44 
38 

@A2 

@ 

69 
58 
57 
93 
95 

@71 

1 

14K.@ 

(3 

1 

23 
2.90 

11.^95 

ndard  .reclaims: 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

December  26,  1918. 

Subject  to  change  without  notice 

fs    1 
.12   m 

.20     (3 
.15     @ 

.24     0 

.40 

Mechanical     . . 

lb 

Red     

.25 

Tire,   auto    . . . 

lb 

truck    . 

White  

lb 
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Spot. 
Plantations: 
First  latex  crepe. $0.58     @0.54 
Smoked    sheet 

ribbed     56     @  .52 

Paras: 
Upriver,    fine 


fine. 


.37}.    _ 
.54     @  .53 
24%®  .2454 
.26     @  .25 


.57 
@  .23  J4 
@  .23  H 


.58     @  .50 

@  .57     $0.81@0.78 
@  .37         .S6@  .47 
@  .47         .72®   .69 
.26J/i@  .24 !4     ..14@  .30 
.t6y,@  .24)4     .36®  .31 


.51 


WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 
IE  &  CO.,  LI.WITKD,   Singapore,   report   [November  7,    1918]: 
_    _       _   .._^    rubber   auction    which    commenced    yt  '  '      ' 

substantial    adv 


GUTHI 

The   weekly    rubber   auction    which 
■  '       '  '        ■       prices    o£ 


maintained,   the   highest  paid  in   the  c 

e  pale  crepe,  of  which  there  was  again 

;   cents,  and  closed  at  70J4   cents.     Cle 

good  demand  and  show  an  advance 


CK  s  oest),  but  this  figure  was 
eluding  stages  being  66  cents, 
'ery  little  on  oflfer,  sold  up  to 
brown  and  good  dark  crepes 
veraging  4/5  cents.     Of  1,142 


tons   cataloged,    only    595    tons   changed   hands,    but   this   small    sale 


due 


poor   dema 
leet  the  variations   of  an 
The  following  was  the 


to  reluctance 
ic   market, 
of  values: 


Sheet,    fine   ribbed    smoked 65' 

Sheet,   good   ribbed   smoked 52 

Sheet,  plain  smoked    55 

Sheet,    plain    50 

Crepe,    fine    pale 66 

Crepe,  good  pale   49 


n  Singapore 
per  Pound. 1 
@      67}4c 


70'A 
6454 


the  part  of  sellers  ~ 


Sterling  Equivalent 
per  Pound  in 


39 

335^ 

2854 


1/llM 
1/  7H 


1/  IH 
1/  H 
/lOH 
/iO}i 


1/  9'A 

2/  ok 

I/II5I 

1/  65i 

1/  4 

1/  2'A 

1/  1 
/lOH 
/llji 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 


England     

United  Slates 
SinK.''.pore  .  .. 
Japan      


Other   countries 


Nine  Months  Ended 

September. 

September  30. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

433,000 

2,091,000 

1,659,000 

11,200.000 

S.04-,000 

81,000 

611,000 

1,093,000 

6,485.01)0 

4.000 

[ 

20,000  ) 

J 

354,000 

1,341,000 

822,000 

14,404,000 

14,219,000 

598,000 

326.000 

8,344,000 

7,508,000 

34,000 

178.000 

124,000 

703,000 

264,000 

5,635,000 

6,349,000 

6,000 

232,000 

247,000 

238.000 

1,341,000 

822,000 

14,404.000 

14,219,000 

CRUDE  RUBBER 


ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

res  Indicate  Weight  in  Pounds.] 


Cau 


Totals 


NovFMBER  1.     By  the  Maud  Morey^  from  Para, 
n.  A.  Astlett  &  Co..     52.000     52,000 

November  11.     By  the  Nai.  L.  Gorton,  from  Para. 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co..       3,300     32,000       12,500     47,800 

December  16.     By  the  George  S.  Smith,  from  Para. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co..     46.000     8,000     124,000     178,000 

Meyer    &    Brown 181,440     34.200     215,640 

December  16.     By  the  George  S.  Smith,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 
General   Rubber   Co..  407.680     22,400       33,600     463,680 

December   19.     By  the  Pvrns,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 
General   Rubber  Co..   840.000     103.040     192,640     1,135,680 

December  20.     By  the  Ptiriis  fiom  Para  and  Manaos. 
Poel  &  Kelly 236,000       41,200       23,400       52,600       11.300     364,500 

December  21.     By  the  Purus  from  Para. 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co..   435,000       53.000     217,000     568.000      46,000  1,319,000 

December  21.     By  the  Purus,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 
Meyer    &    Brown 297,920       26.880       22,400       78,400     425,600 


ARRIVALS     AT     THE     PORT      OF 
NEW     YORK. 

PLANTATIONS. 
TO    NEW    YORK. 

Pounds. 
NoraMEER  22.     By  the  Langton  Halt,   from  Co- 
lombo: 

Poel  &   Kelly 57,100 

December  1 3.     By  the  Goentoer,  overland,  from 
the  Far  East ; 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 3,300 

December  20.    Bv  the  Suki  Maru,  overland,  from 
the  Far  East:  ' 
J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 41,000 

GUAYULE. 

TO    INDIANAPOLIS. 

October  31.     All  rail: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 65,850 

TO    NEW    YORK. 

November  25.     By  the  El  falle.  No.  289: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co 65,930 

NovEMV.ER  30.      l!y  the  Ossabaw,  No.  1: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 58,400 

December  3.     All  rail: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co 70.000 

December    8.       l;v    the    San    Marcos: 
Continental-Mexic.-.n    Rubber   Co 57,900 

Decfmher    12.      .Ml   rail; 
Continental-Mexicnn    Rubber    Co 80,100 

Decemuer    13.      All    rail: 
Continental-McNiran   Rubber  Cu 77,315 

CRUDE    RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 
PACIFIC  COAST  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

.\T  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Pors-Ds. 
December  11.     By  the  Tokai  Maru.  at  San  Fran- 


Meyer   &   Brown 112,000 

December  16.  By  the  Siberia  Maru-,  from  Sin- 
gapore: 

General    Rubber    Co 913.900 

December  20.     By  the  Rindjani,  from  Bjatavia: 

Poel  &  Kellv 127.500 

General    Rubber   Co 972,400     1,099,900 


Poel  &  Kelly    

November  21.     By  the  East  Wind, 
Pbel  &  Kelly  


i-OUNDS. 

Dece.mber    10.      By    the    Hwahu'U,    from    Singa- 

Gene'^rarkubber  Co 448,000 

December    19.  By    the    Andes   Mam,  from    the 
Far   East: 

Poel  &  Kelly   13,900 

AT  VANCOUVER. 
December  5.     By  the  Protesilaus,  from  Colombo: 

Meyer  &  Brown 56,000 

December  10.     By  the  Tokai  Maru,  from  Singa- 


December  15 
Meyer  &  Bro< 
Poel    &    Kelly. 


17,850     107,450 


CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 

PACIFIC     COAST     AS     STATED 

BY   SHIP'S  MANIFESTS.' 

SEATTLE  AND  TACOMA. 
PLANTATIONS. 

\ Figured  180  pounds  net  to  the  case  or  bale.] 
TO    AKRON,    OHIO. 

Pounds. 
December  2.      By  the   Hakushika  Maru,   from 

FirestOTe''Tire'&  Rubber  Co ,       957,780 

Decemper  3.     By  the  Teesta,  from  Singapore, 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 564,480 

^December  12.     By  the  Tokai  Maru,  from  Singa- 
pore,   via    Yokohama: 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &■  Rubber  Co.  455,400 


Rubber  &  Til 


Co.... 


587,260 


International  Trading  Co 81. 720 

Boustead  &  Co 2,520 

Alden's  Successors,  Limited 118,440 

Frank  P.  Dov/  &  Co 232.050 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 144,000 

Robinson  &  Co 28,800      607,530 

December   12.     Bv  the  Tokai  Maru,  from 'Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 

Rubber  Tradine  Co 142.100 

Currv,    McPhillips    &    Co 52,020 


nder  this  head  and 


may,  t 
at  Va 


Pounds. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 20,160 

Meyer  &  Brown 90,720 

Alden's  Successors,  Ltd 10.080 

Robinson  &  Co 2,160      317.240 

December  13.     By  the  Hwahwti,  from  Singapore, 

Charles  T.  Wilson  &  Co 576.900 

United  States  Rubber  Co 350.640      927.540 

December  16.     By  the  Atsuta  Maru.  from  Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 
International  Trading  Co 97,100 

TO    SEATTLE,    WASH. 

NovEJiBER  21.     By  the  East  Wind,  from  Kobe: 

Stern  &  Co 159,220 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 571.580 

.Aden's    Successors,    Limited 115,060 

Poel   &   Kelly 51,400 

T.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 174,060 

Mitsui    &    Co 478.540 

Charles  T.    Wilson   &  Co 1,620 

Edward  Maurer  &  Co 51,500 

Patcrson.  Simmons  &  Co..  Limited     40.400 

Robinson   &   Co 22.320 

The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.       6,4.S0 

William  H.  Stiles 28,800   1.707,480 

November   22.      Bv   the   Katori  Maru.    from 
Penane,  via  Yokohama: 
Robinson  &  Co 6,300 

December   12.     By  the  Tokai  Maru,  from  Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 

Malaysian  Rubber  Co 25,200 

.Alden's  Successors,  Limited 13.860 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.   650.880 

n..  Littleiohn  S:  Co 10,080 

=Poel    &    Kelly 902.860  1,602.880 

December  13.     By  the  Hwahu-u,  from  Singapore, 
via  Kobe: 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 366.660 

TO     YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

November  12.     By  the  East  Wind,  from  Kobe: 
Republic  Rubber  Corporation 70.920 

December  12.     By  the  Tokai  Maru,  from  Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 
Republic  Rubber  Corporation 56,340 

TO    TORONTO,    ONT. 

Pounds. 
November   21.      By   the   Protesilaus,   from   Hong 

Gutta  Pereha  and  Rubber,  Limited 48,780 

Decembkr  12.     By  the  Tokai  Maru.  from  Singa- 


Canadian  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Limited. 
'Transshipped  from  Colombo. 


9,000 
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TO    VANCOUVER.    B.    C. 

Decemher  12.     By  the  Tokai  Mam.  from  Singa- 
pore, via  Yokohama: 

J.  T.  Tohnstone  &  Co 618,840 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 75,600 

Poei  &  Kelly 47,520 

■Grace  &  Co 15,480 

Canadian      Consolidated     Rubber 

Co.,   Limited    149,400 

Miner  Rubber  Co..   Limited 41,760 

Various     rs.480  1,027,080 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
PLANTATIONS. 
December  3.     Bv  the  Korea  Mar:i.   from  Yoko- 
hama: 

Robinson  &  Co 15,480 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 102,420 

Stiles  &  Co 2,160      120,060 

December  13.    By  the  Siberia  Mam,  from  Singa- 

United  States  Rubber  Co 1,029,060 

December  20.     By  the  Rindjani,  from  Batav: 
Stein,  Hall  &  Co H, 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
AT  BOSTON. 


Port 


OF    Mass.^chi 
1918. 

Pounds. 


Imports: 
■Crude  rubber: 

China     ; 547,790 

Straits    Settlements    246,557 

Dutch    East    Indies 1,007,634 


174,780 
87,134 
391,117 


Totals 

Exports: 

Automobile 


To- 


,801,985 


Newfoundland     

Kubber  boots: 
To— 

France    pairs 

England     pairs 

Newfoundland     pairs 


Imports:  Pounds. 

Druggists'  sundries; 

Newfoundland    

Cuba    

Total    

Other   rubber  manufactures: 
To— 

New'fo''    """■■ 

Cuba    .  . 

Total 


RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
AT  NEW  YORK. 

IMPORTS. 


October,  1918. 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 


F       \       A 

5(106 

Canada     .■.■.•.•.•.■-■.•.■.■.■.•.■'.::          "iio 

4.000 

1  200 

Panama"^     

4C0 

Brizil                                     .  -        2  253  06(1 

Colombia    

...        60,340 
2,002 

2  843 

Straits    Settlements    . . . 
British    East    Indies... - 
Dutch    East    Indies.... 
Philippine    Islands    .... 
British   West  Africa... 

...    1,496,600 

...       262:295 

...       262,531 

8,240 

16,396 

Totals        

4,396,407 

elutong   (Pojitianak)  : 
Stra^r  Settlements     . 

21,272 

$1,732 

70 

1,812 

600 

101 

5,132 

813,208 

21,755 

1,201 

2,274 

2.285 

602,888 

117,800 

115,504 

3,215 

3,325 


$1,692,902 
$1,906 


'^"''"Pr  m 

Trinidad                   .     .  . 

13  440 

Totals     

Reclaimed  rubber: 

.        99,718 
463  022 

Panama     . . .  , 

Newfoundland         ..      .. 

:     2:765 

5  OOO 

Totals,  unmanufactured.  4.988,184 

$27,230 
237 
300 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE, 
October,  1918. 


Manufactured— 


^oSa"Sica--.-.v.::::::; 

Guatemala    

Panama            .... 

Newfoundland    

Barbados   

TrTni'dad   '  ^  '  ^ '' 1. '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. 
British    West    Indies 

Danish    West   Indies 

Dutch   West   Indies 

French   West  Indies 

Haiti 

btII\\  ^ ;..:.... 

Chile 

Columbia     

British  Guiana   

British    East    Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey   in  Asia 

Australia    

British    West    Africa 

Biitish    South   Africa 

Portuguese    Africa     

Totals    

All    other  tires 

Rubber   boots    pairs 

Rubber  shoes    pairs 

Druggists'   sundries    

Other    rubber   manufactures. 

87.453 
133,184 

3,087 
3,209 
13.001 
10 
1,434 
3,624 
5,291 
2.734 
93,781 
1,122 
2,802 
422 
3,152 
6,555 
8,370 
32,419 
54,752 
5,260 
2,762 
1.643 
24,021 
11,347 
4,089 


25 

266,770 

2,606 

$581,587 
$13,538 
259,378 
372,830 


EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 
October,  1918. 


Unmanufacturei 

Balata     

Total   exports 


RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  THE   DOMINION   OF 
CANADA. 

The  import  and  export  figures  by  countries  usually  published  in  this  tab 
re  withheld  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  AND   FOREIGN   RUBBER   GOODS. 


1917 


Pounds. 


Rubber   and   gutta    percha.   crude 

caoutchouc    or   India    rubber...  948,170 

Rubber    recovered    398,434 

Hard  rubber,  in  sheets  and  rods.  2,915 

Rubber    substitute     19,989 

Rubber,   powdered,  and  rubber  or 

gutta  parcha   waste    257,360 

Rubber   thread,  not   covered 590 


Manufactured — dutiable: 

Boots  and  shoes   

Belting   

Waterproof  clothing 

Hose,  lined  with  rubber 

Mats  and  matting 

Packing    

Tires  of  rubber  for  all  vehicles. . 
Rubber   cement   and    all    :nanufac- 

tures  of  India  rubber  and  gutta 


percha— n 


Hard  rubber,  unfinished, 

for  fountain  pens 

Webbing,  over  one  inch  wide 


$557,841 
64,138 
2.322 
2.947 


$28,937 
7,516 
36.087 
11.135 


1.722,742 

189.417 

3.919 

76,102 


$714,229 
32.282 
2.927 
8,154 


$13,126 
20,235 
5,395 
9,059 


24,806 
$249,127 


Value.       Belting 


Boots  and 

Tires   

Waste   ... 
.'Ml  othcr- 


$497 
9.913 
25,065 
59.657 
8,595 
2,383 


14,587 
416,740 
310,611 


MONTHLY     IMPORTATIONS     OF     CRUDE     RUBBER 
INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Manhioda 

and      Totals  Totals 

Planta-                    Afri-    Cen-    Guay-  Matto-     for  for 

1918.                    tions.       Paras,  cans,  tkals.     ule.  Grosso.    1918.  1917. 

January   ....tons  15,201          710       ...        140         33       ...       16,084  12,788 

February      9,715       3,108         68         79       120          18       13,108  10,162 

March    14,999       1,699         52       122       287           2       17,161  18,624 

April     12,703           481          58         37        129          17       13.425  13,000 

May    13,783       2,019       174       189       123       ...       16,288  18,411 

Tune      21.787       2,146          10          12         60       109       24,124  15,096 

July      13,657       2,260         28         88         59        . .  .        16,092  13,416 

August     8,473        1,744          61         32        111        ...        10,421  17,290 

September    4,613           311        124         29         74        ...          5,151  13,664 

October    7,299       1,958       150           9         93       . . .         9,509  8,970 

November    12,479          861         57           3       211       ...         3,363  13,611 

(.From  figures  compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc.) 
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EXPORTS   OF  INDIA 


RUBBER  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER, 
1918.     (BY  COUNTRIES). 


EXPORTED   TO- 
Eu«ope: 
Denmark    


Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Italy   

Norway   

Portugal    

Spain    

England    .  . .' 


Belling,  Hose 
and  Packing. 


Pounds.     Value. 
""800     ""$80 


2,448         1,719 
3,248       $1,799 


Boots. 
Pairs.       Value. 
87,033  $371,475 


2,748         7,13S 
89,781  $378,610 


Shoes.  Sundries.  Automobile.  All  Other 

Pairs.       Value.     Pounds.     Value.  Pounds.     Value.     Pounds.     Value. 
44,000     $55,728     ......"      .......      ..... 

$525      '.'.'.'.'. 


44,000     $55,728 


1,242 
"219 
1,461 


1,422 


$300 


350 


$537 


.153 


784      $1,072         1,422 


Pounds.  Value. 

2,335  $4,729 

88,089  111,896 

397  523 

12,390  13,599 


54,009       65,467 
157,999  $197,235 


North  Ameri 


Bermuda   

British  Honduras 

Canada    

Cofta  Rica   

Guatemala    

Honduras    

Nicaragua   

Panama   

Salvador   

Mexico    

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 

Newfoundland   and  Labrador. 


46,128     $34,373         1,267       $4,714        9,560       12,293       27,683 


2,230         1,367 


24 

$54 



24,040 

27,619 

3,194 

$1^13 

200,823 

147,801 

60 

70 

120 

140 

110 

159 

1,749 

2,877 

793 

184 

1,981 

1.898 

1.493 

949 

178 

228 

258 

348 

1,135 

1,846 

3,620 

3,395 

2,991 

1,346 

2,240 

1,735 

2,726 

3,409 

1,560 

1,371 

43,970 

55,419 

4,992 

3,707 

64,936 

12.567 

9,078       20,100 


Vest  Indies- 
British: 

Barbados    

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

Cuba  

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch    West   Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Ha 


2,802 
5,209 
3.736 


$1,434 
3,696 
5,291 
3,400 


72,959       39,596 


Republic 


1,311     


782 

2,647 

1,420 

689 

24,558 

18,568 

1,112 

639 

Totals,  North  Amenca. . 
South  Amexica: 


138,614  $141,515 


Argentina    .... 

Bolivia    

Brazil    

Chile    

Colombia    

Ecuador    

British  Guiana 
Dutch  Guiana  . 
Peru    


9,565 
24,338 
4,135 


$513 

350 

5.502 

18,541 

2,865 

299 

539 


46,853 

$43,973 

■■■3,474 

■$2,859 

373 

304 

3,300 

1,361 

312 

489 

5.633  139,236     104,443 

12  707         

113  1,803 

3  784 

3  2,070 

61  5,636 


35,625  $35,149  241,996  $227,475   18,877  $10,740  307,080  $193,067 


43,635 
5,830 
2,388 


32,419 
55,198 
5,428 


17,524      24,423 


3,374 
1,462 
1,056 


2,694 
1,207 
1,407 


Totals,   South   America..     48.429     $32,945 


Dutch  East 
French  Eai 
Hongkong 
Japan   . . . ., 


i-'E::E: 

....  14,552 

390 

....  20,267 

$9,076 

157 

6,283 

sh  East  Indies 
,t  Indies!!!!.'.' 

!!!!  "■2,627 

....   2,458 

■■■3.52! 

1,964 

69 

....  110,198 

46,128 

Uia 

Asia 

Totals,  Asia 150,814     $67,198 


Australia    

New  Zealand   

Other  British  Oceania 

French  Oceania 

German  Oceania   

Philippine    Islands    . . 

Totals,  Oceania 

Africa: 

British  West  Africa.. 

British  South  Africa. 

British  East  Africa. . 

French  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa   . . 

Totals.  Africa 


10,935   $6,547 


9,069    6,075 
22,113  $13,658 


7,459   $5,013 


450   17,214   16,584 


$576   17,781  $17,376    3,7! 


49   59,420   46,754 
$583   64,727  $50,742 


27i;626  $124,652  '  ■■i;956  ■$8,188   73,193  $45,719 


324 


251 


1,751 


of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,    IVashittgtor 


$6,949 

117,071  $141,706 

6,276 

$6,792 

30,969 

$28,181 

$222,196 

$1,286 
"'l!522 

■■■■557 

28 

386 

9,704  $11,613 
1,471    1,388 
3,466    4,144 
5,704   10,582 
976   2,340 
34,919   38,592 

■■■'260  90 

14,698   16,189 

6,484   8,806 

15      12 

1,355    1,067 

418 
""662 

"■I'eie 

22 

"i,^256 
500 

$831 
"■■576 

"i^.iss 

•■■1:666 

1,439 

5,227 

256 

4,094 

2,655 

s.lfs 

6,309 

126 

$6,263 

230 

5,529 

m 
'"4 

$29,1 75. 
1  837 
18,275 
12,638 

1,986 
420 

87,11S 
10,331 

l,2ji 

248 

139 

$3,779 

78,992  $94,823 

4,468 

$5,626 

28,347 

$32,876 

$222,254 

$1,958 

23 
■■■■999 

21.130  $29,047 
39,014   38,835 
200     240 
2,046    2,615 
1,056    1,552 
84,044  123,438 

■  ■■312 
■■6,6i7 

■■■$242 
"3,6i3 

3,310 
1,858 

15,128 

$3,425 
2,167 

'■■■557 

23,125 

$45,464 
3,635 

2oJ:4'l? 

$2,981 

147,490  $195,727 

6,929 

$3,255 

21,146 

$29,631 

$296,577 

■$i!956 

25     $25 
207.391  $266,770 

'  ■siiw 

■$2;948 

'io.iio 

$i4!913 

$25 
$465,146 

"■^i2o  "woe 

1,018 

879 

879 
25,062 

$1,956 

208,536  $269,401 

3,399 

$2,948 

31,538 

$15,792 

$491,363 

99,044   22,456   

370,670  $147,108  1.956   $8,188  73,517  $45,970 

"iiwii  $404,223  97,163  $402,830  254,427  $218,802   49,297  $52,492  794,869  $930,204   41,371  $29,661  577,079  $496,782  $2,534,994 

(Comfiled  by  the 


D.  C.) 


January  1,  1919.] 
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RUBBE] 

IMPORTS   OF 

R  STA 

CRUDE 
percha- 

TISTICS  FOR  ITALY. 

AND   MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
Four  Months  Ended  April  30. 

Manufactured— 
India  rubber  and  gutta 
threads: 

Frln^cT 

pe. 

■cha- 

Four  Months  Ended  April  30. 
1917.                                  1918. 

Quintals. 

32 
28 
27 

:     ^6 

4 

Lire.  ' 

'Quintals. 
18 

Lire. 

'l917. 

1918. 

Unmanufactured— 

India  rubber  and  gtitta 

raw    and    reclaimed: 

Quintals.^ 

.     2,944 
.      3,702 
144 
184 
632 
.     9,355 
154 

Lire.= 

Quintals. 

3,363 
1,263 
f<,860 
i;743 
61 
1,870 
1,141 

18,301      1< 
168 

34 
56 

Lire.' 

Greit   Britain 

From— 

Switzerland     

Other  countries    .... 

Belgian  Congo    

Brazil     

Totals   

India  rubber  and  gutta 
sheets: 

pei 

:jh^ 

123 

'.           13 
1 

:    40 

233.700 

6,800 

7,800 

350 

34,000 

'so^m 

91,500 
5,760 
97,000 

18 

6 
20 

20 

3 

86 
64 
35 
38 

2 
74 
3 

2? 
43 
70 
15 

2 
24 

34.200 

percha- 

Totals     

.    l-.US     15 
.      1,457 

52 
32 
5 

,403.500 
145,700 

5,470,900 
16,800 

10  20O 

Elastic    fabrics 

12.000 

Rubber  scrap    

Insulated   wire    ■.'.■.'.'. 

India  rubber  and  gutta 

Other   forms,   compri 
rubber 

sing 

hare 

17,000 

5.700 
55,900 
48.000 
25,200 
38  000 

threads: 

From— 
Great    Britain    

India  rubber  and  gutta 
tubes: 

pel 

:cha- 

United    States     

Other    countries    

EfaTic'fabrt"'".::: 

;    122 

8 
97 

6 

18 
29 

:   ;| 

'.         236 
29 
31 
48 

percha— 

89 

i 

36 

1 

31 

6 

167 

147 

11 
35 

.     5,709 

.      8,334 

97 

178,000 

3,500 
31.320 

1,850 
21,700 
4,800 
4,800 

150,675 
45.500 

90 

13 

68 

■■■'255 
78 

3 

180,000 

11.310 
"47;6o6 

264;666 

79,950 

Rubbered    fabrics— piec 
Elastic  webbing: 

Frln"^ 

.... 

India  rubber  ind  gutta 
sheets: 

Other     kinds,     includi 

ing    ham 

Greece    y..: 

India  rubber  and  gutta 

percha— 

iSXriand- ■.■.•.::::: 
A?L^ina- ■::■■•■::: 

Elastic    fabric    

Belting 

Cuba           

Rubber-coated    fabrics— 
For  carding  combs. . 

-Cieces: 

Totals    

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Manufactures  of  rubber  and  gntt 
percha— n.    e.    s. : 
From  cut  shee's: 
To— 

From— 

660       1. 056.000 
25            57.500 

3          

:     'I     ::;:::: 
1     

262 
3 

39 

2 

419,200 
6,900 

3 

12,356 
193 

3,900 

Boots   and    shoes — pairs 

United   States    

Other    countries    .... 

Othe^r    countries    ... 

Totals     

.    14,140 

68 

24 

91,910 

12,833 

45 
10 

83,415 

30 
54 

398 

.    11,209 

1 

300 

'.        159 
222 
199 

.      1.592 
716 

.         228 

60,000 
48,600 

45 

57 

190 
971 
81 

""441 

4 

434 

244 

90,000 
51,300 

Elastic   webbing: 

Franc 

Tires  and  tubes: 

Frln"^   

Great  Britain    

Great  B^ittin':::::: 

Other  countries    . 

T      Is 

103 

31 

18 
191 
29 

175,100 
9,600 

68,200 

59 

4 

2 

305 

5 

312 

985 

244 

100,300 
8,800 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber  and 

gutta  percha— n.  e.  s: 

Switzerland    

India  and   Ceylon... 
Dutch     East    Indies. 
Straits  Settlements    . 
Australia 

Elast'ic'^'fabJ'i"''  ' '  " 

From— 
France    . 

Other   countries    .... 
Totals     

nth^"  ^'^''^'"  

.   15,518       9,635,850 

101           

94          

82          

35          

69          

2.365       : 

70 
86 
7 
109 
21 
31 
17 

55 

!.447,775 

Other  manufactures: 
FrI°cT    

238 

780 
721 
66 

226,100 

296.400 
1,917.240 

Tires  and  tubes: 

From 

Great^Britaiii 

Switzerland    

T       I 

.     1,567      : 

.        228 

485 

.        173 

4 

!,444,520 

1.229 

'•lit 
111 

Brizii!'^. ::::;:::; 

Manufactured — 

ures: 

Uruguay    ..., 

•Other  rubber  manufact 

Totals    

.        652 

586,800 
,512,360 

404 

363,600 

France 

Total    exports    . 

K\  quintal  =  220.46 
'A    lira    .-    $0,193. 

UNITED    K; 

The    import    and    ex 
table  are  withheld  by  ■ 

Crude    rubber    

Waste  and  reclaimed  r 
Gutta     Percha     

ATISTICI 

lly    published 
;ober. 

1,834,975 

United   States 

[N( 

t^' 

iibbf 

nds. 

Totals    

.         890 

712.000 

1,711 

;D  RUBBER. 

:nded  April  30, 
1918, 

1,368.800 
0.789,415 

Total  imports    .t 
EXPORTS  OF 

— 

1,847,575 
FACTURI 
•  Months  E 

3DC 

»M   RUBBER    ST 

res    by    countries    usual 
h  Government. 
IMPORTS. 

Oct 

g 

CRUDE 

percha- 

AND  HANU 

Foui 

in    this 

Unmanufactured— 

Quintals. 

.        330 
.     1,470 

Lire.  ' 

'Quintals. 

585 
115 

Lire.' 
210.000 

1917. 

1918: 

raw  and  reclaimed: 
To— 

Pounds. 

9,590,200 

156.800 

561.600 

10,308,600 

64,561 
1,269,283 

i^OUNDS. 

997,600 
5,283.400 

482^581 

Totals      

540,000 

700 

668.802 
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Ma 


L'FACTORED 


Boots  and  shoes ... .  dosen   pairs 

Waterproof  clothing    

Automobile   tires   and  tubes 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

Bicycle  tires  and   tubes 

Insulated    wire    


Totals 


7,188 
EXPORTS. 
1,180,400 


UnUAKUFACTURED 

Waste   and   reclaimed   rubber 
Manufactured — 

Waterproof  clothing 

Boots    and    shoes do:en  pairs  9,3S4 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine    cables    

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 

Automobile   tires   and   tubes 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

•  Bicycle  tires   and  tubes 

Other     manufactures     of     India 

rubber     


Totals 


12.236 

215 

89,322 

2,527 


24,603 

56,747 
10,536 

5,066 
42,437 
11,537 
120,045 

4,751 
26,688 

141,380 

419,187 


6,690 
■  70,530 


1,533 
78.774 


36,968 
9,218 
5,473 
2,146 

15,228 
137,525 

10,241 

22,522 


9,384 

EXPORTS— FOREIGN   AND   COLONIAL. 

October. 


Unmanufacture 


Crude    rubber    8,286.000 

Waste   and    reclaimed   rubber...  22.200 

Gutta    percha    41,400 


1,055.030     2,521.700 

676 

5,033  2,100 


do!:c 


Totals    

Manuf.kctured- 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Waterproof   cloth 

Insulated   wire    

Carriage   tites  and  tubi 
Automobile    tires    and 
Motorcycle    tires    and 


8,349,600     1,060,063     2,524,4 


5,264 

86 

13,773 


Totals 


LONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 


The   import 
are    withheld 

and  export  figu 
by   the    British 

res  by  countries 
Government. 
IMPOETS. 

usually  published  in 
October. 

this  table 

Unmanufa< 

'l917 

19 

18? 

Crude  rubber 

At— 

London    ... 

'Pounds. 
4.187,400 

£. 

526,621 
602,306 

,128,927 

669 
3,501 

4,170 

8,487 
11,692 

Pounds. 

1,690,100 
2.253,600 

3,943,700 
3,600 
3,600 

£. 
193,326 

Totals 
Waste  and  re 

Lo^^n 

c'lailiied  rubber: 

....   9,072,900     1 
25,700 

449,020 
32 

Liverpool    . 
Totals 

112,200 

137.900 

32 

Waste  .md  re 
From— 
London 

claimed  .rubber: 

EXPOETS. 
401.600 

6,315 

Liveroool     . 

....       504,500 

172 

20.179   237,200 


',038,200    923,206  2,470,500    283,382 


Boots  and  Shoes. — A  very  quiet  market  at  8^  cents  to  9^ 
cents,  delivered  mill. 

Inner  Tubes. — Scarcely  any  movement  at  all,  but  quotations- 
on  all  grades  one-quarter  or  one-hall'  cent  higher. 

Mechanicals. — Transactions  purely  nominal. 

Tires. — Sales   small   and   hard   to   make,   prices  unchanged. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 
December  26,  1918. 
Prices  subject   to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Arctic    tops    lb.  •$0.Ol!^@ 

Boots  and  shoes lb.  .08J^@     .09 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .07J^@ 

Untrimmed  arctics    lb.  .<)6}^@ 

HARD  RUBBER. 

Battery   jars,   black   compound lb.  *.02      @ 

No.  1.  blight  fracture lb.  .25     @     .26 

INNER  TUBES, 

No.    1,   old    packing lb.  .22!^@     .23- 

new   packing    lb.  .2^'/,® 

No.    2 lb.  .llji@     .K' 

Red     lb.  .nyi@ 

MECHANICALS. 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  I lb.  .04 Ji  @ 

No.    2 lb.  .03j2@ 

Car    springs    lb.  .04%® 

Heels    lb.  .04     @ 

Horseshoe  pads   lb.  .04^ @ 

Hose,    air-brake    lb.  *.05J4(a 

fire,   cotton   lined lb.  *.02J^@ 

garden      lb.  '.02%@ 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .04     @ 

Matting    lb.  .015^^ 

Packing     lb.  .01K@ 

Red  scrap.  No.    1 lb.  .Q9Vi&     .Ifr 

No.   2 lb.  .07H@ 

White  scrap.   No.    J lb.  .\2'A@ 

No.    2 lb.  '.09     @ 

TIRES. 

pneumatic: 

Auto  peelings,  No    1 lb.  ♦.li;4@     .12 

No.   2 lb.  .06M(a>     .06X 

Bicycle     lb.  .04?4@ 

Standard  white  auto.. lb.  .OSiim 

Standard   mixed  suto lb.  .05      ® 

Stripped,  unguaranteed    lb.  .03Ji@ 

White,  G.  6c  G..  M.  &  W.  and  U.   S lb.  •.05J^@     .OSH 

SOLID  : 

Carriage    lb.  MH  @ 

Irony    lb.  .01H@     .02 

Truck  lb.  .05     @     .0554 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  upward  tendency  has  not  developed  further  strength, 
but  there  has  been  very  little  sagging  during  the  month, 
and  as  so  many  commodities  have  moved  downward  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  scrap  dealers  may  have  cause  for  thankfulness, 
if  not  for  jubilation.  There  is  great  satisfaction  over  the  fact 
that  the  Government  no  longer  places  any  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  rubber  by  manufacturers.  While,  of  course,  crude-rubber 
men  also  have  reason  to  be  glad  for  that,  the  value  of  reclaimed 
rubber  is  so  well  established  that  scrap  dealers  expect  both 
better  prices  and  more  business  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  1918- 
1919  is  now  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
5,595,529,000  pounds— linters  not  included— equivalent  to  11,700,- 
000  bales.  In  1917,  11,302,375  bales  had  been  produced,  and  in. 
1916,  11,449,930  bales.  This  year's  production  thus  exceeds- 
last  year's  by  398,000  bales.  The  maximum  prices  and  restric- 
tions on  cotton  fabrics  and  manufacture  enforced  by  the  price- 
fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  end  January  1, 
1919,  when  the  Board  itself  goes  out  of  existence.  No  part  of 
the  stocks  of  cotton  goods  purchased  by  the  Government  wilt 
be  sold  in  the  open  market,  which  would  disturb  the  cotton  goods- 
market.  The  greater  part  of  the  stocks  will  be  used  for  Euro- 
pean relief,  and  some  will  be  sold  back  to  the  manufacturers. 

Since  December  20,  1918,  the  follow-'ng  commodities  are  no 
longer  on  the  export  conservation  list :  Egyptian  cotton,  air- 
plane cotton  duck,  cotton  linters,  rubberized  silk  suitable  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  silk  schappe. 

Egyptian  Cotton. — The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that 
the  regulations  on  the  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton  issued  in 
W,  T.  B.  R.  144,  June  30,  1918,  are  revoked.  Beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  licenses  will  be  granted  to  import  not  to  exceed  40,000' 
bales  of  Egyptian  cotton,  quality  or  grade  unlimited.  The  War 
Trade  Board  will  control  the  distribution  in  this  country  of  the- 
quantities  imported  through  the  Textile  Alliance,  Inc. 

Sea  Island  Cotton. — Net  receipts  at  Savannah  this  season 
are  4,775  bales,  against  19,859  last  year.  Interior  points  report 
an  increase  of  business  with  prices  a  cent  or  two  higher.     G\a- 
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ning  will  be  over  by  January  1.  Quotations  are  omitted  owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  asking  prices. 

Ducks,  Drills  and  Osnaburgs. — The  price  of  hose  and  belt- 
ing duck  remains  firm,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  raw  cotton 
market  and  the  demand  for  duck,  which  is  particularly  active 
among  the  automobile  trade.  Quotations  for  the  other  fabrics 
have  moved  up  and  down,  and  are  fairly  described  to-day  as 
"same  as  last."     Market  stronger.     Demand  improving. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.^ — No  business  at  all  being  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  activity  expected  for  the  new  year.  Prices  have 
been  declining. 

Tire  F.^brics. — Demand  is  slow,  nothing  unusual  for  the  holi- 
day season,  but  indications  are  for  increasing  activity. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

December  26,  1918. 

Prices  subject  to  change   without  notice. 

AlHPLAire  AND  BALLOON  FABHICS: 

Wamsiitta,  S.  A.  I.  L.  No.  1,  40,-inch yard  None 

No.    4,    aSJ-S-inch $0.47!^  @ 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2;/5   Ihs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      lb.  .85     @ 

2^4    lbs.   sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser-  "^ 

tion     ,b.  .90     @ 

BTTRLAFS: 

32 —  7ounce   100  yards  10.25     @ 

32—  8-ounce 10.50     @ 

40—  7K-ounce    11.35      @ 

40—  8-ounce    11.50      @ 

40— lOounce    16.20     @ 

40— 10!4-ounce   16.50     @ 

45—  7j4-ounce    None 

45—  8-ounce    None 

45—  9!4-ounce    18.25      @ 

48— lO-ounce    21.80     @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.00-yard  yard        .30j^@ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  25'.8@ 

52-inch  1,90-yard  32^  @ 

52-inch  1.95-yard  31H@ 

60-inch  1.52-yard  40     @ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE   cloth: 

3S-inch   2.00-yard   enameling   duck yard        .31   .@ 

38-inch    1.74-yard    35>.S@ 

72-inch    16.66-ounce    665^  @ 

72-inch    17-21ounce    68Ji@ 

MECHANICAL  ■ 

Hose   pound        .62J4 

40-inch,    10-ounce    64W 

Belting   6254 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH: 

Acme   JO'''  -30  @ 

Endurance    .vi'-rf  .33  @ 

Penn yard  .34  @ 

OSNABUEGS 

40-inch    2.35-yard    yard        .25M@ 

40-inch   2.48-yard    25  !4  @ 

37H-inch   2.42-yard    25^8  @ 

eaincoat  fabrics: 
cotton: 

Bombazine   64  x  60  water-repellent yard        .17     @ 

60   X  48   not   water-repellent 15      @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 80     @ 

bh:e    and    black 85      @ 

Twills  64  X     72 30     @     .32}^ 

64x102 35     @     .37/, 

Twill,  mcrcerired,  36-inch,  tan  and  olive 3^'A@ 

lihic-    iin,l    black 33!^@ 

Tweed 45     @   1.00 

Tweed,  primed iW®     .25 

Plaid«  60  X  48 16!4@ 

56x44 15     @ 

Repp    37'A@     .45 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 IS/^f 

64    X    60 18      @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED   FOR    RUBBERIZING 

— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,  354   to  7!4   ounces yard      1.15     @  3.25 

36-inch,    2H    to    5    ounces 80     @   1.85 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-incli.  2  to  4  ounces yard         .90     @   1.70 

36-inch.  2  to  4  ounces S2J4@   1.05 


DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 

36-inch,  4'A  to  8  ounces yard  .75 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN     PLAID    LININGS     (cOTTON)  : 

36-inch.  3Ji  to  5  ounce? yard  .21V. 

SHEETINGS: 
JACKET  : 

Delaware    yard  .30 

Schuylkill     yard  .32 

SILKS: 

Canton,  38-inch    yard  .37'/ 

Plain    40 

Schappe,    36-inch    55 

STOCKINETTES: 

COTTON,  S2-INCH  : 

D — 14-ounce    yard  '.85 

E— UK-ounce     '.60 

F-14-ounce    'SS 

G—  8-ounce     '-'S 

H— 11-ounce    ••70 

I_  9.ounce   60 

Knitaback  Pound  '1.75 

WOOL,  52-INCH : 

A— 14-ounce    yard  •1.75 

B— 14  ounce     ^2.25 

C— 14-ounce    ^2.50 

TIRE  FABRICS: 

17^-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed square  yard  1.62 

17!4-ounce  Egyptian,  combed 1.30 

17 '4 -ounce   Egyptian,   carded 1.27 

17'4-ounce  Peelers,  combed 1.15 

1754-ounce  Peelers,  carded 97 

•Nominal. 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 
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EGYPTIAN    COTTON    CROP    MOVEMENT. 
From  Ai'cust  1,  1918.  to  October  y,  1918. 


To— 

Liverpool    

Manchester    

Other  Uniled  Kingdom  ports. 


Total  shipments 


To— 
France  . 
Spain  . . 
Italy  .  . 
Switzerla 
Norway 
Sweden   . 

Greece     . 


To- 
United  United  Sta 

Japan    


of   An 


3,952  I 

Total  shipments  to  all  parts 

Total  crop  '^interioi  gross  weight),  cantars^ 


1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1916-17. 

■(6,701 

34,166 

28,299 

19,286 

10,249 

7,972 

5,537 

63,534 
6,3)5,841 


LiTHOPiioNE.— A  cut  in  price  of  J^-cent  a  pound  has  been 
announced  for  the  ne.xt  three  months.  Quotations  now  are  7H 
cents  for  carload  lots  and  8%  cents  for  less  than  carload  lots. 
More  interest  is  being  shown. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Although  the  producers  had  asked  the 
government  to  continue  price-fixing  for  some  months,  control 
ceased  December  31.  But  the  producers  are  closing  contracts 
for  future  delivery  at  the  old  W.  T.  B.  prices,  $28  for  oleum, 
$25  for  66-degree  and  $18  for  60-degree. 

Talc. — The  situation  remains  unchanged.  Shipping  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  imports  as  well  as  exports. 

Whiting. — In  spite  of  the  cancellation  of  government  orders 
the  supply  is  none  too  great,  so  prices  are  not  undergoing  change. 

ZiNX  Oxide. — The  producers  have  announced  new  prices  for 
the  next  three  months  which  are  J4-cent  lower  on  American 
process  oxide  and  one  cent  low-er  on  French  process  oxide.  It 
is  thought  imports  will  soon  come  in  again.  Some  dealers  are 
beginning  lo  sell  at  a  fraction  less  than  prices  quoted. 


SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

From  August  1,  1918,  lo  November  29,  1918. 


918- 


17 bates 


Stock  im  hand,  Augun 

Savannah.   15,247;   Charlei 

Received  at  Savannah  (gross) 3,194 

Received  at  Charlestoii    3,007 

Received    it    Jacksonville 3,032 

Received  at   Brunswick 

Received   at    Norfolk 

Totals     24,997 

Less   exports '^.850 

Stock  November  29,  1918— 

Savannah,   9,408;    Charleston,    2,769 balei       12,177 

Crop  in  sight  at  all  ports  to  date 9,233 

EXPORTS. 

To 


14,922 
3,225 
15,297 


Savannah  .. 
Charleston  . 
Jacksonville 
Brunswick  . 
Norfolk    . . . 


nail.  Georgia.; 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS. 

NEW   YORK. 

THE  base  metal  market  is  dead.  Present  conditions  are  so 
hard  to  analyze  that  neither  producers  nor  consumers  care 
to  do  anything  but  await  the  outcome  of  the  course  of  events. 
It  is  understood  that,  after  January  1,  government  control  of 
all  commodities  save  tin  will  come  to  an  end.  There  are  no 
inquiries  for  copper.  Tin,  contrary  to  expectation,  is  no  longer 
subject  to  international  control,  but  will  be  regulated  in  the 
United  States  until  the  stocks  of  the  Steel  Products  Co.  have 
been  utilized.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  demand.  There  is  no 
interest  in  lead.    Few  purchasers  of  spelter.    Antimony  is  falling. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.— Sales  of  this  material  have  been  made 
at  18  cents  a  pound  by  second  hands.     The  undertone  is  weak. 

Dry  Colors.— As  soon  as  production  costs  can  be  reduced,  it 
is  expected  that  prices  will  fall.  The  market  is  quiet  now,  but 
producers  are  beginning  to  pay  considerable  more  attention  to 
the  export  trade  than  they  did  in  the  past.  Iron  blues  have  been 
selling  as  low  as  $1.10.     Prices  are  firm. 

Litharge.— Little  demand  for  this  pigment.  American  pow- 
dered, in  casks,  sells  at  from  10^  cents  to  11^4  cents.  Quota- 
tions vary  according  to  quantities  asked  for. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

December  26.  1918. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
&CCELEBAT0RS,   OSGANIC. 

Accelerator    N.    C.    C lb.  50     @ 

Accelerator  No.   1. lb.  *.6Q     @ 

Accelerator  No.    10 lb.  .40     @ 

Accelercne     /b.  •$2.62     @ 

Accelemal     lb.  .65     (a 

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals lb.  1.00     @ 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .28      @ 

Annex      lb.  '1.25     @ 

Duplex     lb.  *.75     @ 

Excellerex    lb.  85     @ 

Hexamethylenexamine    (Vitalin)     lb.  •.65     @ 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.15     ffl   I.2S 

Paraphenylenediamine      lb.  3.50     @ 

Tensilite    lb.  *.60     & 

Thiocarbanilide     lb.  .50     (ffi 

Velccite    lb.  '.50     @ 

Vitaniinei    lb.  •.65      @ 

ACCELEHATORS,    INORGANIC, 

Lead,    dry   red lb.  .11^@ 

sublimed     blue lb.  .09^0 

sublimed  white lb.  .09V4@ 

white,  basic  carbonate lb.  .  10^  (a 

white,  basic  sulphate Ih.  .09i4@     .09Ji 

Lead    oleate     lb.  .27     @     .33 

Lime,  flour    lb.  .02     @     .02J4 

Litharge,   domestic    lb.  .\0J4@i 

English    lb.  .15     @     .ISyi 

sublimed    Ih.  '.11      @ 

Magnesium,  carbonate    lb.  .14     @.16 

niatoniite      lb.  .0214@ 

calcined   heavy    (Thistle) lb.  .11      (3 

heavy    f  States)     lb.  .07j^@ 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  .35      (3 

Magnesium    oxide    lb.  •.06K@ 

Magnesite,  calcined,  powdered ion  50.00     @65.O0 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent   (bbls.) cwt.  5.16     @ 

Glacial,    99    per    cent    (carboys) ib.  .20J^@ 

Cresylic,  97-99  per  cent,  straw  color gal.  1.12     @ 

95  per  rent,  dark eal.  1.02     @ 

Muriatic,   20  degrees    cwt.  2.05      @  2.30 

Nitric.    36    degrees cwt.  6.85      (S 

Sulphuric.   66   degrees    cwt.  2.10     @ 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent  (bbls.) *.  .07     @ 

Soda  ash    (bbls.) Ib.  .04J4@ 

COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered   Ib.  .05     @ 

granulated   lb.  .09     @ 

Carbon,  black  (sacks,  factory) Ib.  .16     @     .25 

Drop lb.  .07      @ 

Ivory  black   /*.  .16     m     .30 

Lampblack    Ib.  .15J/,@ 

Oil   soluble  aniline Ib.  •.75     @   1.50 

Rubber  black    lb.  .07     @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .35 

Prussian    Ib.  •1.25      @ 

Ultramarine     lb.  .22     @     .50 

Brown: 

Iron    oxide    '*■  M     @     .05 

Ochre,  domestic   , lb.  .02H@     .04 

imported     lb.  .05'X@     .06 

Sienna,   Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .07® 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt Ib.  .05     @      .06 

Green: 

Chrome  tile lb.  17     O 

Oxide  of  chromium  (casks) lb.  .80     (3 

India  rubber Ib.  ^.75     @ 
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Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb. 

crimson,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb. 

Antimony,  golden,  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb. 

golden,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb. 


golden   sulphuret    (States) 

red    sulphuret    (States) 

vermilion  sulphuret   

Arsenic,  red  sulphide 

Indian,    pure    bright.. j 

Iron  oxide,   reduced   grades 

pure  bright 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red 

Oxymony   

Venetian    

Vermilion,  English,  pale,  medium,  dark 


White: 

Aluminum  bronze  powder lb. 


(cases) 

Lithopone,  imported   

domestic    

Ponolith   (carloads,   factory) 

Rubber  makers*    white 

Zinc  oxide.  Horschead  (less  carload,  factory) : 

"XX  red" :... 

"Special"    

French  process,  red  seal. 


vhite  seal 


Yellow: 
Cadmium,   tri-sulphai 

sulphide 
Chrome,  light  and  m 


India  rubber 
Ochre,  light 
Oil     soluble 


COMPOTTNDIHG   INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum   flake   (bbls.   factory.    Less  5%   carload)..*, 
(sacks  factory.     Less  S%  carloads). (i 


carbonate,    powdered. 


Asbestine    (bags)    ton 

Asbestos    (bags) ton 

Barium,  carbonate,     precipitated ton 

sulphide,  precipitated lb. 

Baryte 


uniform    floated    ton 

Basofor     lb 

Blanc    fixe     lb. 

Bone  ash   lb. 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb. 

precipitated,  heavy    lb. 

China    clay,    domestic ton 

imported     lb. 

Cork    flour     lb. 

Cotton  linters.  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory bale 

Fossil    flour    (powdered) ton 

(bolted)      ton 

Glue,  high  grade lb. 

low  grade   lb. 

Graphite,  flake   (400  pound  bbl.) lb. 

amorphous     lb. 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.) lb. 

Infusorial  earth,   powdered ton 

bolted     ton 

Mica,    powdered    /*. 

Plaster    of    Paris 16. 

Plastigum      lb. 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten   stone,    powdered    lb. 

Rubber    flux    lb. 

Rubhide     /*. 

Rub-R-Glu     lb. 

Silex    (silica)     ton 

Soapstone,     powdered,     domestic ton 

imported      ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn  (carload,  bbls.) curt. 

(carload,   bags)    ctDt. 

Talc,     • 


Tripoli    earth,  powdered. 


Paris,  white, 

English    cliff 

Wood  pulp  XXX 


37  3-4@ 

.08 

7HlS- 

.08 

8     @ 

■OS'A 

0-A@ 

0V4@ 

2^@ 

3'A@ 

0!4(a 

None 

•1.00 

.02. 

-Iff!) 

•2.00 

•.50 

@ 

26.00 

26.00 

<a 

M8 

.12J4® 

.1.1 

)?. 

'25.00 

•25.00 

#35.00 

60.00 

(3> 

2r..50 

@ 

32.00 

©34.00 

.05!^@ 

w 

.06 

OS 

m 

.05 

.04 

@ 

.04 

15.00 

®22.0O 

.02/.  @ 

^[one 

45.00 

ftD  50.00 

55.00 

fsieo.oo 

,45 

.31 

rS) 

,35 

^ 

■M 

.10 

?.•> 

.04 

@ 

.08 

'.03 

45.00 

(Si  50.00 

55.00 

r»  60.00 

KIlfERAL  RUBBER. 

Gilsonite     

Genasco    (carloads    factory) . . . 

M.    R 

M.    R.    X 

Liquid    rubber    

Pioneer,    carload,    factory 

less   carload,    factory. 
Richn 


22,00 

@  40.00 

25,00 

N 

one 
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OILS, 

Corn,  crude  (bbls.)    lb.  M8     &     .1854 

refined lb.  '21'/,® 

Glycerine    (98   per  cent) lb.  .35     @ 

Glycerole     lb.  .10     @ 

Linseed,   raw   (carloads) gal.  1 .60     @ 

Linseed   compound    gal.  1.00     @ 

Palm,, lb.  *.32     @     .50 

Paraffin     gal.  .40     @     .41 

Petrolatum    lb,  .08     @ 

Petroleum  grease  lb.  .06 J^  @ 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  .69     @ 

Pine  tar  gal.  .36     @ 

Rapeseed,    rehned    lb.  .17     @ 

blown     lb.  .22J^@ 

Kosm    gal.  .82      @ 

Soya   bean,    crude lb.  .\6y2@ 

refined     lb.  .22     @ 

Tar,  commercial    (cases) gal.  .35     @     .36 

Noreacol  No.  30 gal.  .65     @ 

BOLVEMTS. 

Acetone    (98-99    per    cent    drums) lb.  30     @ 

,     raetbyl    (bbls.)    gal.  1.25     (g 

Benzol,  C.   P.    (drums) gal.  .22     @     .27 

90   per  cent gal.  .22     &     .27 

Beta-naphthol,    resublimed    lb.  .95     (g 

ordinary    grade    lb.  .65      & 

Halowax  oil  No.  1000  ( f.  o.  b.  Wyandotte ) lb.  '.30     @ 

No.  1001  (f.  o.  b.  Wyandotte) lb.  '.35     @ 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) eal  24^® 

73   @  76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

68  @  70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .21      @ 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23H  @ 

Toluol,  pure gal.  .25      @      .30 

Turpentine,   spirits    gal.  .70     @       7014 

wood    g^l-  *.58     @     .65 

Venice    lb.  ".65      @     .66 

Osmaco  reducer  gal.  .35     (g 

Zylol,  pure    gal.  ,45     (3     .50 

commercial     gal.  .30     @     .35 

SUBSTITUTES. 

B)?'"    'b  .11     @     .18 

White   lb.  .13     @     .25 

Urown     lb.  .18     @       24 

Brown  factice lb.  ,10     ®     .22 

White    factice    lb.  ,15     (S)       24 

Cordex    lb.  *,45     @ 

Energme lb.  ^.30     @ 

Paragol  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwt.  17.08     @ 

hard     cwt.  16.58     @ 

Toughenite    lb.  *.40     @ 

VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

Carbon,    bisulphide     (drums) lb.  .QT/2@ 

tetrachloride    (drum)     lb.  .17     @ 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) /*.  *.47     @ 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  ■l'*'A@ 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .08^2  (® 

Sulphur,  flour,   Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

pure    soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) ctet.  2.50     @ 

(See   also  Colors — Antimony) 

RESINS   AND   PITCHES. 

Cantella   gum    lb.  ,70     @     .75 

Pine  tar,    retort bbl.  15.50     @ 

kiln     bbl.  15.00     <g 

Pitch,  Burgundy    lb.  .10     @ 

coal    tar    lb.  ,01^(3' 

pine    tar    bbl.  ,05      @ 

ponto    lb,  .14      @ 

Resin,  Pontianak,  refined lb.  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused    lb.  None 

Rosin,    K bbl.  17.30     @ 

powdered     lb.  .20     @ 

Shellac,  fine  orange   lb.  .65     @     ,70 

Tar,    kiln    bbl.  13,00     (gl3.50 

retort    bbl.  14,00     (314,50 

WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,  white lb.  .70     @ 

ceresin.  white   lb.  .20     @     .22 

carnauba    lb,  .60     @     .90 

ozokerite,  black   lb.  .58     @     .60 

green  lb.  .78     @     .80 

montan     lb.  .45     @ 

substitute     lb.  .20     @     .30 

paraffin,   refined   118/120  m.   p.    (cases) (6.  .13      @ 

124/126  m,  p,   (cases) lb.  None 

128  m,  p.    (cases) lb.  .Uy,@ 

130  m.  p.  (cases) lb.  None 


A  CORRECTION. 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Lufbery  has  been  appointed  executrix  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  George  F.  Lufbery,  Jr.,  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey. Contrary  to  the  statement  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
December  1,  1918,  Mr.  Lufbery's  rubber  substitute  business  has 
not  been  taken  over  by  W.  J.  Moren. 
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"BUFLOVAK" 

Apparatus  has  won  its  commanding  position  in  the 
Vacuum-Drying  of  sheet  and  reclaimed  rubber,  com- 
pounds and  other  materials  through 
exclusive  features  in  design 
and  construction. 


"Buflovak"   Vacuum   Shelf  Dryer 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them 


n 


Buflovak"  Apparatus  Includes 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryers 
Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps — Condensers 
Reclaiming  and  Deresinizing  Apparatus 


"Buflovak"   Vacuum   Rolai-y   Dryer 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 


52   Winchester  Ave 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER    GOODS    IN 
THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE 


9  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


THE  WHITEHEAD  BROTHERS 
RUBBER  CO. 

IVfAIMUFACTUREMS        OF 

High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
'long  Life"  Steam  Hose 
Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

XRENXOPSJ,  M.  J. 


EXCELLEREX 


ECONOMICAL 


CHEMICALS 
AND  COLORS 


FOR  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS 


KATZENBACH  &  BULLOCK  CO. 

IMPORTERS  MANUFACTURERS  EXPORTERS 

BOSTON-TRENTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAGO— SAN    FRANCISCO 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud           J 
Standard        1 
Iron  Pipe      ■ 
Thread         ^ 

s«- 

Clamp 
1            has 

f       Improved 
Features 

Every  RublMT  Muufactmr  and  JoblMr  •hoold  know  this  ompHac 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

New  York 

PHILADELPHIA 

Baltimore 

DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER   SCRAP 


II  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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AS  TO  MACHINE-GROWN  RUBBER. 


GREAT  INTEREST  has  developed  of  late  in 
American-grown  rubber.  This  has  chiefly  cen- 
tered about  guayule,  although  other  shrubs  and  plants 
that  contain  caoutchouc,  and  grow  in  the  temperate 
zone,  are  receiving  attention.  Of  them  all  so  far, 
guayule  cultivation  is  the  only  one  the  success  of 
which  seems  assured.  A  spectacular  feature  concern- 
ing it  is  the  profit  per  acre  that  analysis  of  the  project 
develops. 

For  example,  a  comparison  of  Hevea  and  guayule 
profits  at  the  time  of  the  historic  rubber  craze  would 
be  about  as  follows  :  Hcira  then  brought  $2  a  pound 
and  the  profit  was  about  $400  per  acre,  while  guayule 
sold  at  $1  a  pound  and  if  cultivated  would  show  a 
profit  of  more  than  $16,000  per  acre.  Or  basing  the 
comparison  on  normal  costs  and  prices,  Hevea  profits 
would  stand  at,  say,  $136  an  acre,  and  cultivated 
guayule  at  over  $6,000  per  acre. 

These  figures,  to  be  sure,  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
installing  the  plantation  plant,  extraction  plant,  patent 
royalties,  etc.  But  cutting  them  in  half  to  cover 
these  items,  there  remains  a  profit  of  $3,000  an  acre, 
which  is  astounding  and  almost  unbelievable. 


There   is,   however,   an   important   fact   to   be   kept 
before  those  who  plan  to  start  in  this  Hne.     It  is  a 
far  more  intricate  business  than  Hevea-growmg  and 
lack  of  knowledge  in  a  dozen  different  essentials  will 
spell  disaster.    There  is  also  the  high  cost  of  installa- 
tion of  the  plantation  and  the  extraction  factory.    To   a 
prepare,   irrigate   and   plant    enough    land    to    keep   af?.>jl^'  *'' 
10-ton   mill   going  would  cost   roughly  $500,000,   and  fj^^'*^^^ 
the  mill  at  least  $200,000.     In  other  words,  it  is  a         ^^' 
million-dollar  undertaking  and  the  small  operator  has 
no   great   chance.     With   the    expansion   of   business, 
however,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  central  factories 
will    be    installed    for    extraction    and    that    guayule- 
growers  will  ship  their  product  in  as  the  beet-growers 
do  theirs  to  the  .sugar  centrals. 

As  to  the  grade  of  rubber  produced,  plant  analysis 
has  found  certain  types  of  shrub  that  carry  a  high 
grade  of  rubber,  and  these  have  been  hybridized  with 
plants  that  contain  percentages  of  20  per  cent  or  more 
of  rubber.  A  better  grade  of  gum  than  the  Mexican 
product  is  therefore  in  prospect  in  the  cultivated 
guayule  rubber,  some  day  to  figure  largely  in  our 
markets. 


INCREASE   IN  RUBBER   GOODS   EXPORTS. 

THE  American  rubber  manufacturer  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  big  things  that  he  remains  unimpressed 
by  present  accomplishments  that  formerly  would  at- 
tract admiring  attention.  A  case  in  point  is  the  great 
expansion  in  the  export  of  rubber  goods.  To  cite  a  few 
figures,  in  1913-14  mechanical  rubber  goods  exports 
totalled  $2,372,887.  In  1917-18  they  expanded  to  $4,- 
578,396.  Rubber  footwear  in  the  same  periods  were 
$1,113,844  and  expanded  to  $5,774,341.  Tires  grew 
from  $4,108,294  to  $15,108,294.  Even  druggists'  sun- 
dries increased  from  $200,000  to  $884,245. 

These  are  great  increases.  Part  of  them,  as  boots 
and  tires,  are  directly  due  to  the  unusual  demands  of 
the  war,  but  only  in  part.  The  burning  question  is, 
whether  or  not  we  can  duplicate  or  perhaps  surpass  these 
records. 


THE  OLD  MAN  MAKES  GOOD. 

PRIOR  to  our  entrance  into  the  Great  War,  the 
United  States  was  a  young  man's  country.  Manu- 
facturers, big  and  little,  were  disciples  of  Dr.  Osier  to 
an  extreme  degree.  A  man  over  thirty-five  was  viewed 
with  suspicion.  The  general  belief  was  that  at  thirty-six 
he  began  to  "go  stale."  Gray  hair  was  not  a  "crown  of 
glory"  but  a  certificate  of  dismissal.  When,  however, 
the  youngsters  joyously  gave  up  their  positions  to  smite 
the  Hun,  the  olcfer  men  took  their  places.  Not  only  did 
they  take  them,  they  filled  them,  and  so  well  did  they 
prove  their  value  that  the  age  limit  has  passed  into  the 
discard.     The  general  feeling  is  that  older  men,  even  if 
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slower  (sometimes  they  are  faster j,  make  fewer  mistakes 
and  in  the  end  accomphsh  just  as  much  as  the  kids.  The 
older  man  possesses  experience,  judgment  and  balance, 
the  younger  man  energy,  optimism  and  enthusiasm.  All 
of  these  attributes  have  great  industrial  value. 


RUBBER  FACTORY  FIRES. 

ARE  rubber  factories  specially  hazardous  insurance 
risks?  Surely  they  are  subject  to  the  general  run 
of  fire  causes  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  be- 
sides these,  a  special  risk  in  the  use  of  volatile  solvents 
which  throw  off  inflammable  vapors.  Indeed,  a  noted 
authority,  after  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  fires 
occurring  in  rubber  mills,  claims  that  over  70  per  cent 
of  those  where  the  sources  were  discovered,  were  from 
the  accidental  ignition  of  these  liquids,  or  the  vapors 
arising  from  them. 

The  most  common  cause  is  the  combination  of  vapor 
from  these  solvents,  and  an  electric  spark,  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  greater  proportion  of  them  are  at  the  spread- 
ing machines,  where  friction  produces  static  electricity, 
which,  being  discharged,  explodes  the  vapor  and  starts 
the  resultant  fire. 

Cases  are  on  record  where  the  machine-tenders  are 
themselves  the  generators  of  static  electricity,  which, 
emanating  from  them,  induces  the  explosion.  While 
accidents  from  this  cause  are  far  from  common,  sev- 
eral fires  have  been  laid  to  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 

Many  fires  are  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  whose  very  familiarity  with  these  dangers  has 
resulted  in  almost  criminal  heedlessness.  Smoking  in 
vapor-laden  rooms,  or  where  finely  divided  inflammable 
dust  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  the  striking  of  matches, 
the  carrying  of  lighted  lanterns,  are  known  causes  of 
rubber-mill  fires.  Safety  first  means  humidifying 
rooms  where  vapors  form,  thorough  electrical 
grounding  of  machines,  and  the  prohibition  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  workmen. 


COPYRIGHTING  INDIA   RUBBER. 


A  CERTAIN  SHOCK  is  experienced  by  English- 
speaking  rubber  men  because  of  the  action  of  the 
India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited,  in  copyrighting  the  words  "india  rubber"  in 
Argentina.  The  Silvertown  company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
not  only  very  progressive  but  eminently  fair.  Its 
action  has  therefore  caused  much  comment  and 
considerable  indignation.  Guessing  at  its  reasons 
it  may  be  that  as  it  started  the  first  rubber 
factory  in  Argentina  it  felt  that  the  trade  of  that  coun- 
ty belonged  to  it  though  preemption.  •  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  big  sign  fronting  its  works  in  Buenos  Aires 
which  bears  the  words  "India  Rubber"  (rather  remark- 
able in  a  Spanish-speaking  country)  led  it  to  feel  that 
it  had  a  proprietary  right  in  the  words  as  far  as  Ar- 
gentina  was   concerned.     A    more    reasonable   surmise. 


huwLV  cr,  is  that  in  tiie  face  of  increasing  competition  it 
put  a  local  attorney  at  work  securing  Argentine  copy- 
rights on  all  of  its  trade-names,  and  he  supposed 
india  rubber  to  be  one  of  them.  At  all  events  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  copyright  will  stand  nor  is  it  supposable 
that  the  Silvertown  company  would  desire  it  to. 


HOMER  E.  SAWYER  AS  PRESIDENT. 

WITH  the  New  Year  comes  a  new  president  of  The 
Rubber  Association,  one  widely  known  and  uni- 
versally esteemed.  Mr.  Sawyer  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  New  England  at  the  great  factories  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  When  that  company  merged  with  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  he  was  a  vital  factor  in  both 
the  selling  organization  and  the  manufacturing  field,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  at  home.  In  spite  of 
many  responsibilities  Mr.  Sawyer,  from  the  beginning,  has 
always  been  active  in  The  Rubber  Association.  His 
familiarity  with  its  history  and  development,  his  broad 
knowledge  of  the  whole  rubber  business,  his  wide 
acquaintance,  together  with  his  genial  efficiency,  make 
him  an  ideal  leader. 


An  important  British  manufacturer  of  tire- 
repair  machinery,  in  protest  against  the  word  vulcanizer 
as  applied  to  the  man  who  operates  such  a  machine,  has 
coined  a  new  word.  Henceforth  the  vulcanizer,  the  man, 
is  to  be  a  "vulcanist."  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  wise. 
If  such  word-vaccination  becomes  the  fashion,  the  rub- 
ber trade  may  see  instead  of  washer,  washist;  mixer, 
mixist;  calender  man,  calendist;  boiler  man,  Bolshevist. 

Why  not  abandon  the  ists  and  turn  to  the  eers?  Thus 
an  engine-driver  is  an  engineer.  Why  not  make  a  vul- 
canizer operator  a  vulcaneer?  The  term  is  new,  easy 
to  remember,  essentially  masculine,  and  even  romantic. 


Industrial  associations  in  France  are  demanding 
that  a  committee  of  technicians  be  appointed  in  each 
industry  and  sent  to  indicate  on  the  spot  such  industrial 
material  as  may  replace  plants  destroyed  or  looted  in  the 
regions  invaded  by  the  German  authorities. 

This  practical  suggestion  is  important,  for  it  would 
enable  French  industrialists,  by  receiving  in  kind  at  least, 
the  equivalent  of  destroyed  or  looted  plants,  to  get  to 
work  more  rapidly  and  to  meet  the  competition  prepared 
in  advance  by  the  enemy. 

This  is  exactly  what  this  paper  has  been  suggesting 
editorially  ever  since  the  armistice  was  signed.  It  is  the 
only  open  road  to  reparation. 


Thirty  million  pneumatic  tires  for  1919  is  the 
confident  prediction  of  the  big  tire  makers.  This  is  very 
many  and  means  much  rubber.  It  is,  however,  a  sane 
prophecy.  And,  once  northern  Europe  is  pacified,  other 
millions  will  be  called  for.  Indeed,  once  the  League  of 
Nations  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  peace  really  comes, 
rubber  producers  and  tire  manufacturers,  the  world  over, 
will  have  all  they  can  do  to  fill  orders. 
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Victory  Banquet. 

Nineteenth  Anniversary  Banquet  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


SURPASSING  any  previous  function  in  colorful  setting,  ex- 
quisite menu,  pertinent  addresses  and  delightful  entertain- 
ment, the  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  evening 
of  January  16,  1919,  was  indeed  a  triumph.  Preceding  the  dinner 
the  members  and  guests  assembled  in  the  reception  rooms  with 
social  informality,  meeting  old  acquaintances  and  making  new 
ones.  When  the  doors  of  the  ballroom  were  opened  eight  hun- 
dred fifty  banqueters  took  their  places  while  the  orchestra  played 
popular  marches.  A  handsome  program  and  a  small  silk  Ameri- 
can flag  were  presented  to  each  member  and  guest. 

American  flags  in  artistic  profusion  decorated  the  walls  and 
balconies  of  the  ballroom,  symbolizing  the  Army,  while  the  col- 
umns were  draped  with  American  jacks,  emblems  of  the  Navy. 
Prominently  displayed  over  the  rostrum  was  a  diadem  of  flags 
of  the  Allies  with  Old  Glory  in  the  center,  and  below,  a  silk 
banner  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  flanked  by 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  United  States,  the  State,  and  the  city 
of  New  York. 

During  the  dinner  patriotic  and  popular  music  by  the  orches- 
tra gave  zest  to  the  excellent  menu,  and  when  the  last  course 
was  finiihed  the  toastmaster,  Bertram  G  Work,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  By  this  time  the  balconies  were  filled  with  ladies 
who  had  been  invited  to  enjoy  the  speeches  and  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment that  concluded  the  program. 

-Mter  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  had  been  sung  in  chorus, 
the  toastmaster  announced  that  he  had  the  unexpected  pleasure 
of  introducing  a  man  of  national  reputation  who  had  just  arrived 
from  abroad  and  would  say  a  few  words.  He  proved  to  be  a 
vaudeville  performer  with  a  startling  resemblance  to  President 
Wilson,  and  his  witty  monolog  caused  much  laughter  and  left 
the  audience  in  rare  good  humor.  The  cabaret  vaudeville  that 
followed  the  speeches  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
PRESIDENT  WORK'S  REPORT. 
I  will  take  a  few  moments  for  a  few  words.  With  a  preamble 
of  a  year  ago  I  had  no  nerve  and  I  had  a  pretty  good  voice.  This 
year  I  have  got  the  nerve,  but  I  have  lost  my  voice. 

The  activities  of  our  Association  during  the  past  year  have 
been  vital  and  continuous.  They  have  made  history  for  the  in- 
dustry, and  are  written  into  the  annals  of  the  Association.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  year's  work,  so  a  review 
of  them  this  evening  is  unnecessary.  The  actual  work  of  your 
War  Service  Committee  ceased  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  and  this  afternoon  the  committee  was  officially  dis- 
charged by  your  board  of  directors.  In  behalf  of  this  ex-War 
Service  Committee,  I  wish  to  express  the  warmest  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  loyal  support  of  the  industry  which,  as  is 
generally  known,  was  given  at  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice.  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all 
members  of  the  War  Service  Committee  for  their  loyal  support 
and  cooperation.  This  committee  held  57  meetings  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  industry  that  a  body 
of  men  composed  of  highly  competitive  elements  at  no  time  al- 
lowed their  individual  interests  to  interfere  with  the  one  object 
for  which  they  were  responsible  to  our  country  and  to  the  in- 
dustry. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  chairmen  and  members  of 
the  divisional  committees.  These  men  spent  nights  in  travel  and 
days  in  conference,  time  after  time  during  the  year.  They  un- 
selfishly contributed  to  the  cause,  and  were  actuated  only  by  the 
thought  that  our  industry  must  do  its  part  in  winning  the  war. 
The  work  of  the  Central  Committee  was  tense,  but  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  while  the  work  of  the  Divisional  Com- 
mittees will  live  after  them,  having  been  transfused  into  per- 
manent bodies  representative  of  each  branch  of  the  industry. 

WAR    INDUSTRIES    BOARD    APPRECIATES    LOYALTY    OF    THE    RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. 

We  hoped  to  have  with  us  to-night  some  other  members  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  but  other  engagements  made  it  im- 
possible.    Mr.  Baruch  writes  under  date  of  December  18th  : 


War  Industries  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Work: 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  you  do  me  in  inviting 
me  to  be  the  guest  of  The  Rubber  Association  on  January 
16th.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  take  that  opportunity  to 
express  in  person  my  appreciation  of  the  loyal  cooperation 
the  rubber  industry  has  given  the  War  Industries  Board 
throughout  its  period  of  service,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  make  any  definite  engagements  in  the  near  future.  With 
very  kind  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Bernard    M.    Baruch.    Chairman. 
As  we  all  know,  he  is  now  in  Paris.     We  have  with  us  to- 
night Mr.   Baruch's   right-hand  man,   Mr.   Peek,   but   Mr.   Peek 
came   on   the  condition   that  he  would  not  be   asked   to   speak. 
So  I  cannot  break  the  agreement  with  him. 

Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker  writes  from  Houston,  Texas,  under 
date  of  January  3rd  : 

War  Industries  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Work: 

I  have  delayed  until  now  definitely  replying  to  your  very 
thoughtful  invitation  of  the  16th  to  attend  the  Victory 
Banquet  of  The  Rubber  Association  to  take  place  in  New 
York  on  the  16th  instant.  I  very  much  fear  my  engagements 
here  are  such  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  accept 
your  mvitation;  but  if  permissible  to  do  so,  I  will  not  defi- 
nitely decline  now.  If  I  find  that  I  can  be  in  New  York  on 
that  date,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  not  permit  anvthing  to 
prevent  being  with  you.  I  beg  to  repeat  now  what  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  before,  that  you  and  your  Committee  repre- 
sented not  only  your  industry,  but  our  Nation,  in  dealing  with 
the  rubber  situation  during  the  war,  and  there  was  no  industry 
from  which  our  Board  received  more  wholehearted  and  ef- 
fective cooperation  than  yours.  Our  association  will  always 
bring  to  me  pleasant  memories. 

Cordially  yours,  ■« 

EpviTN    B.    P.'^RKER, 

Priorities  Commissioner. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Mr.  H.  T. 
Dunn,  former  chief  of  the  rubber  section,  cannot  be  with  us 
to-night.  He  IS  still  suffering  from  an  attack  of  grippe  con- 
tracted while  in  Washington,  and  aggravated  by  continuing  his 
work  witli  the  War  Industries  Board  when  he  should  have  been 
in  bed.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dunn  for  the 
able  and  unselfish  manner  in  which  he  represented  our  industry 
in  Washington.  ' 

CONSERVATION  AND  STANDARDIZATION  TO  CONTINUE. 

The  work  of  conservation,  elimination  and  standardization  will 
be  perpetuated  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  association.  Some 
were  already  organized,  and  others  have  been  organized  to  take 
up  this  work  in  all  matters  of  divisional  interest.  The  func- 
tions heretofore  exercised  by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  are  to  be  continued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  under  its  industrial  cooperative  service.  While  the 
work  of  the  new  service  will  be  voluntary  so  far  as  the  industries 
are  concerned,  our  work  in  this  direction  can  be  materially  aided 
and  broadened  by  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Secretary  Redfield  is  our  honored  guest  this  evening,  and  has 
very  kmdly  agreed  to  outline  to  us  in  a  general  way  the  pro- 
posed work  of  his  department  in  connection  with  industries  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Wilham  C.  Redfield. 

SECRETARY    REDFIELD'S    ADDRESS. 

Mr.   Toastmaster,    Ladies   and   Gentlemen : 

We  have  had  two  very  wonderful  examples  for  all  the  world 
to  see  in  these  recent  months;  one  of  them  an  example  of  hor- 
rible selfishness.  We  saw  a  great  and  intelligent  people,  more 
devoted  to  science  and  research  than  all  other  nations,  given 
over  to  the  powers  of  evil  and  devoting  itself  to  the  exploiting 
of  the  world  for  its  own  glory  and  profit. 

I  went,  two  or  three  years  ago— no,  it  was  more  than  that; 
it  seems  so  near— it  was  seven  vears  ago,  I  went  down  the  coast 
of  China,  looking  for  an   .American  business  house,  and   found 
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not  one^  all  the  way  from  Tokio  until  I  got  to  Singapore.  At 
Hong  Kong,  I  found  a  Scotchman  who  had  lived  in  New  York. 
That  was  tlie  nearest  approach  to  an  American  house  on  all  the 
Chinese  coasts.  But  everywhere,  in  every  port,  under  the  splen- 
did hospitality  of  the  English  rule,  the  German  was  prospering; 
and  in  Hong  Kong  harbor  I  lay  immediately  alongside  of  the 
German  armored  cruiser  Sharnhorst,  now  gone  to  a  well-earned 
grave  at  the  mouth  of  English 


THE    SELnSHNESS    OF   GERMANY. 

We  saw  Germany  build  up  her  industries  that  she  might  make 
the  world  tributary  to  Germany ;  for  German  gain,  for  German 
profit,  that  you  and  I  and  all  men  might  so  far  as  possible  con- 
tribute to  the  power  and  the  domination  of  Germany.  In  the 
first  week  of  the  war  our  minister  at  The  Hague  telegraphed  to 
th6  President,  "Germany  means  to  breakfast  in  Paris,  lunch  in 
London,  and  dine  and  spend  the  night  in  New  York."  And  you 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  said  long  years 
ago  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic  without  Germany 
and  the  German  kaiser  no  one  would  dare  make  any  high  de- 
cision. We  saw  the  awful  tragedy  that  ended  that  dream  of 
selfishness.  I  trust  we  have  learned  the  awful  lesson  that  history 
has  again  reiterated,  this  time  in  our  midst.  One  after  another 
the  men  and  the  people  that  would  have  ruled  the  world  for  their 
profit  have  come,  have  passed  their  little  time 
upon  the  stage  and  gone. 

THE  SACRIFICES  OF  UNSELFISHNESS. 

And  we  saw  here  the  other  thing.  I  saw  it 
every  day  these  two  years  past — a  vision  of  great 
unselfishness,  of  men  having  come,  forgetting 
themselves  and  all  the  things  that  men  count 
precious,  leaving  at  home  business  and  personal 
profit  of  every  kind,  and  for  a  trivial  compensa- 
tion or  none  at  all,  coming  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  working  without  regard  to  hours  or 
strain  in  order  that  their  country  might  defeat 
that  power  which  sought  its  overthrow.  Be  not 
deceived,  my  friends.  We  are  escaped  as  a  bird 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  He  sought  what 
you  and  I  hold  dear.  It  is  by  the  force  of  the 
sacrifice  of  American  men  that  our  daughters 
have  not  suffered  as  did  those  of  northern 
France,  that  we  face  readjustment  and  not  recon- 
struction. Were  you  an  audience  of  French  or 
Belgian  business  men  where  would  you  go  in 
northern  France  or  Belgium  to  find  your  homes? 
It  would  seem  strange  to  you  to  have  nowhere 
to  sleep,  to  find  your  business  stripped  and  gone, 
to  go  back  perhaps  to  your  native  town  unable  to 
find  the  site  where  once  your  dwelling  was.  That  is  reconstruc- 
tion indeed.  Beside  this  your  problems  and  mine  are  trivial  and 
they  are  based  all  through  on  the  willing  sacrifice  of  American 
business  men  who  have  done  more  in  one  year  to  make  their 
government  know  that  the  heart  of  American  commerce  was  true 
than  CDuId  have  been  accomplished  in  years  of  talking  and 
pleading. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   POWER   OF   AMERICA. 

For  we  have  seen  you  in  our  very  midst  at  work,  and  we  have 
seen  the  power  of  this  nation  gathered  through  you  into  a  force 
that  overwhelmed  the  enemy.  A  year  ago  or  more  a  minister 
of  a  neutral  power  was  about  to  leave  his  post  in  Washington, 
and  came  to  bid  me  farewell,  for  I  knew  him  as  a  friend.  I 
knew  he  was  going  where  he  had  a  German  colleague,  and  I 
sent  a  message  by  him  to  his  German  colleague,  not  formally  so, 
but  saying  to  him  something  which  I  knew  he  would  repeat,  and 
it  was  this: 

That  he  would  see  a  spectacle  such  as  the  world  had  not  before 
witnessed  of  the  unrolling  of  American  industrial  power,  and 
that  he  might  watch  for  it :  that  it  would  not  be  rapid,  but  it 
would  be  as  certain  as  fate,  and  that  whatever  we  might  do  with 
»rmy  or  navy  this  one  thing  was  sure — that  the  industrial  power 
of  America  would  present  to  the  world  one  of  its  most  majestic 
spectacles,  as  it  was  soon  to  be  placed,  all  of  it,  freely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation  as  one  tremendous  power  for  righteousness 
in  war. 

And  we  saw  that  power  so  exerted.  I  wish  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  you — I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  me — to  have  seen 
the  physical  work  that  the  Army  did  in  France.  I  knew  a  little 
bit  of  what  was  going  on.  Once  in  a  while  I  caught  a  vision 
of  things  so  vast  that  they  staggered  me,  who  have  spent  my 
life  in  American  industry. 

One  evening  we  were  considering  the  question  of  fire  in- 
surance on  the  factories  which  were  at  that  time  busy  backing 
up  the  Army,  and  it  was  far  from  being  advenced  then  to  what 


are  there  to  find, 
and  I,  we  may  not,  like 
head  into  our  shell  and  sa\ 
may  not.  like 


William    C.    Redfif.ld". 
Secret.\hy   of   Commerce, 


It  afterwards  became,  and  it  was  brought  out  in  tlie  evening's 
talk  that  we  should  have  to  look  after  fire  insurance  upon  35,000 
separate  factories  working  at  that  time  to  support  the  American 
Army.  The  spectacle  some  day  will  be  written,  and  will  be,  as 
I  said  to  my  friend,  the  minister,  majestic,  but  the  finest  thing 
ot  it  all  was  the  human  side  that  forgot  itself  and  faced  the 
selfishness  of  Germany  with  the  unselfishness  of  America. 

OUR  DUTY  TO   SUCCOR  RtjSSIA. 

And  now  we  look  still  to  the  unselfishness  of  America,  for  we 
face  great  thmgs  yet  to  be  done.  The  military  operations,  let 
us  hope,  are  past.  Let  us  hope  are  past!  But  you  and  I  sit  as 
It  were  m  a  great  theater  before  a  curtain  that  has  nut  yei  lilted 
behmd  which  lies,  unknown  as  yet,  the  dreadful  problem  that 
Russia  presents  to  the  world.  We  have  seen,  thank  God,  within 
a  week,  something  that  looks  like  the  restoration  of  sanity  in 
Germany  itself,  but  what  the  stage  may  hold  behind  the  Russian 
veil,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  for  there  are  18(111(1(1(1(1(1  iniinan 
souls  there  of  whom  160.000,000  cannot  read  or  write  •  they  can- 
not be  reached  by  press  or  by  book  or  by  pamphlet,  and  what  we 
do  not  yet  fully  know.  We  may  not,  you 
tie.  draw  our  hands,  our  feet  and 
We  will  have  none  of  this."  We 
(e  ostrich,  bury  our  head  in  the  sand  and  say,  "We 
see  nothing."  Your  boys  and  my  bov  fought  the 
tight  against  the  autocracy  of  imperialism.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  we  may  not  have  to  face  the 
autocracy  of  anarchy.  We  believe  that  Bolshev- 
ism rests  on  hunger,  and  we  have  abundance  to 
spare,  thank  God,  and  we  must  give  of  that 
abundance.  We  sent  last  year  twice  the  food  we 
ever  thought  we  could  spare.  We  must  send  at 
least  one-half  as  much  more  food  this  year 

We  have  it  to  send,  but  if  you  trouble'  as  some 
of  you  may,  on  the  question  of  shipping,  gentle- 
men, remember  that  over  twenty  million  tons  of 
food  must  go  yonder  from  this  country  alone 
before  the  spring  is  half  gone,  lest  starvation, 
which  means  anarchy,  walk  abroad.  It  is  walk- 
ing abroad  now.  We  are  through  with  military 
operations.  We  are  not  through  vet  with  the 
problems.  There  is  the  question,  then,  which  I 
have  thus  raised,  of  ships;  and  now  I  speak  to 
you  as  practical  men  and  manufacturers  in  the 
language  which  you  know  so  well. 

SHIPPING    BOARD    TO    ESTABLISH 
COMPETITIVE    RATES. 

We  have  not  yet  a  plant,  a  physical  plant, 
afloat  in  this  country  to  do  the  work' 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  do.  Let  us  not  be  too  im- 
patient with  those  who  control  our  shipping.  Bear  in  mind, 
as  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  moment,  that  I  am  doing  myself,  in  every 
possible  word  and  influence,  all  that  can  be  done  "to  bring  suffi- 
cient shipping  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the  commerce  that 
waits  in  all  our  ports ;  and  to-night,  thank  God  for  it,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  seen  the  need  of  standing 
the  gaff,  as  you  have  to  stand  it,  and  of  reducing  its  valuations 
on  this  vast  multitude  of  shipping,  so  that  the  rates  it  is  here- 
after to  charge  shall  be  fairly  competitive  rates,  and  your  com- 
merce shall  be  free  to  move  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  w^orld. 

There  have  been  days,  there  have  been  recent  days,  in  which 
it  was  deemed  possible  that  an  eff'ort  might  be  made  to  charge 
American  industry  with  rates  at  sea  so  as  to  earn  a  profit  upon 
the  war  cost  of  American  ships.  That  danger  is  past.  Perhaps 
the  earthquake  reported  a  few  days  ago  was.  after  all,  merely  the 
reaction  of  certain  telegrams  passing  under  the  sea. 

None  the  less,  the  thing  is  over  ;  the  danger  is  past,  and  we 
are  free  to  move  at  sea  once  more  when  once  we  can  get  the 
ships  to  go.  Out  of  twenty-one  vessels  to  be  built  this  month 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  six  for 
our  trans-Pacific  trade  ;  for  the  others  are  needed  for  food  for 
the  world,  and  for  the  transportation  of  necessary  army  sup- 
plies. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   A  WORLD  CREDITOR. 

I  should  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  develop  still  further  the 
great  business  problems  we  are  now  facing,  the  problem  of 
credits.  You  know  very  well,  and  I,  that  we  must  face  six 
billion  dollars  in  taxes  this  year ;  that  above  it  we  must  face 
a  loan  of  five  billion  dollars  in  the  month  of  April,  and  that  on 
top  of  that  we  must  continue  our  credits  to  those  yonder  who 
have  no  credits  themselves,  and  who  needs  must  buy  and  have 
not  that  wherewith  to  pay.  Would  you  leave  the  people  of 
Servia  without  homes?  They  have  been  driven  from  their 
land — all    the    families,    men   and   women    and   children,   all    that 
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survived — and  como  back  to  find  tlieir  cmintry  stripped.  Would 
we  supply  to  Belgium  homes  ?  Would  we  supply  to  Northern 
France  homes  ?  It  is  probable  a  million  dwellings  must  be  built 
in  Continental  Europe  alone  this  coming  spring  and  summer. 
From  somewhere  they  must  get  cement  and  lumber  and  hard- 
ware, and  none  has  so  much  of  all  to  spare  as  we.  But  how 
shall  they  be  paid  for  save  by  credits  which  we  shall  ourselves 
extend  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  done?  And  you 
must  be  prepared,  you  men  of  affairs,  to  be  asked  and  to  consent 
to  the  purcliase  of  strange  and  novel  securities  in  your  home 
towns ;  for  unless  America  shall  buy  the  securities  of  foreign 
corporations,  industrial,  municipal  and  others,  it  seems  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  build  up  the  world  again  to 
anything  like  its  former  status. 

The  war  is  over,  say  you?  No,  no.  The  explosion  of  the 
camion  has  stopped,  but  the  stern  service  of  war  ishere  yet;  and 
in  food  and  credit  and  in  materials  and  in  machinery,  it  must 
still  go  on. 

EARLY  REMOVAL  OF  CABLE  CENSORSHIP  AKD   TRADE   RESTRICTION. 

That  leads  to  another  thought,  which  I  am  sure  you  have  all 
been  thinking.  What  about  cables?  What  about  censorship? 
What  about  restrictions  that  still  exist  on  trade?  First  of  all, 
then,  it  is  my  desire,  it  is  all  the  thought  of  Washington,  to  get 
rid  a.s  rapidly  as  may  be  of  every  restriction  on  every  trade  of 
everv  kind.  But  there  are  certain  things  in  which  we  are  not 
free  to  tnove  alone.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  armistice,  the 
blockade  remains,  and  that  blockade  we  are  not  free  to  move 
to  lift  by  ourselves,  for  we  are  bound  with  others  to  act  in  good 
•faith  with  them.  A  part  of  that  blockade  is  the  cable  censorship, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  alone  to  act  upon 
that  matter.  We  must  act  concurrently  with  those  with  whom 
we  have  agreed  to  act.  Nevertheless,  I  have  within  a  few  days 
cabled  to  Secretary  Lansing  in  Paris,  saying  to  him  that  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  he  may  get  concurrent  action  of  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  war,  and  release  the  cables  and  the  censorship 
freely  for  .\merica. 

PROMOTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

I  want  to  speak,  for  my  time  is  properly  limited,  very 
■briefly,  of  the  future  work  we  are  planning  to  do.  It  takes 
three"  forms.  It  takes  the  direct  form  of  promotion  of  the  com- 
merce by  which  the  country  lives.  We  have  within  this  week 
been  given  by  Congress  double  the  sum  that  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

I  do  not  speak  a  word  of  criticism  at  all  when  I  say  that  on 
■going  to  Washington  six  years  ago  I  found  the  sum  annually 
.appropriated  for  the  promotion  of  American  commerce  abroad 
the  vast  annual  figure  of  $60,000.  I  presented  to  Congress  the 
statement  that  many  an  advertising  firm  even  in  my  home  Bor- 
ough of  Brookl.\m  spent  more  than  that  in  selling  dry  goods  to 
the  women  of  "the  town.  I  pleaded  only  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
least  a  sum  equal  to  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  of  one  regiment 
be  given  to  develop  American  commerce  abroad.  We  asked  three 
times  what  we  had.  It  had  grown  from  the  $60,000;  it  had 
grown  more  than  ten  times.  We  asked  three  times  what  we 
had  and  we  got  twice,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it;  and  now 
with  the  funds  given  by  the  President  himself  that  our  commerce 
may  have  eyes  and  ears  abroad,  the  men  are  going  out  until 
we  have  already  covered  most  of  the  world  and  we  hope  to  cover 
it  fully  with  trained  business  men  of  affairs,  speaking  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  to  which  they  go,  always,  and_  trained 
in  vour  factories  and  others  to  do  the  work  of  American  in- 
dus'try  throughout  the  world  until  we  think  we  shall  be  able 
by  the  summer-time,  for  the  appropriation  does  not  take  effect 
until  the  1st  of  July,  to  put  abroad  in  all  the  round  globe,  bright, 
earnest,  capable  young  American  business  men,  eagerly  carrying 
the  flag  into  every  land  on  which  the  sun  shines. 

GERMAN    SCIENTIFIC    TRADE    METHODS. 

Secondly,  we  aim  to  bring  to  you  something  you  have  never  had, 
and  not  having  had  have  hardly  missed,  for  Germany  built  her 
industries  on  science,  gentlemen.  Her  great  success  all  around 
the  globe  was  based  on  actual  knowledge.  It  did  not  raise  a 
laugh  in  any  German  factory  to  mention  the  name  of  a  strange 
country.  It  has  often  made  me  feel  queer  to  speak  of  some 
foreigti  city  of  importance  in  an  American  shop  and  have  the 
men  laugh  as  if  the  very  name  itself  had  something  funny 
about  it. 

I  remember  discussing  once  the  great  Dutch  East  Indian  Port 
of  Soerabaya  to  an  American  audience,  only  to  discover  shortly 
thereafter  that  very  few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  a  port  in 
which  hundreds  of  vessels  lie  all  the  time. 

Germany  built  her  business  on  scientific  work,  and  in  her 
business    houses    of    large    size    were    men    w-ho    spoke    all    the 


civilized  languages  and  some  besides  ;  and  she  knew  with  perfect 
certainty  what  she  was  to  do.  Let  me  give  you  a  trifling  ex- 
ample. In  a  certain  Central  American  country  is  an  Indian  tribe 
that  buys  large  quantities  of  cotton.  America  failed  to  sell  them. 
So  did  Great  Britain.  So  did  Germany.  But  the  Germans  went 
back  and  sent  from  the  textile  mill  to  a  university  for  an  ethnolo- 
gist. What  has  an  ethnologist  to  do  with  trade?  niey  put  to 
him  this  question:  "liave  these  people  certain  sacred  symbols 
and  lucky  designs?  Have  they  sacred  colors  and  unlucky  ones?" 
He  told  them.  The  German  salesman  went  back  and  presented 
to  the  tribe  textiles  woven  in  designs  that  were  familiarly  sacred 
to  them  and  in  colors  that  were  consonant  with  their  ideas  of 
good  fortune ;  and  he  sold  them  and  nobody  else  ever  did.  It  is 
common  sense,  isn't  it?  Would  you  send  a  salesman  to  South- 
ern Ireland  to  sell  orange-colored  goods?  Would  you  send  a 
salesman  to  Asiatic  Turkey  to  sell  textiles  with  the  design  of  ttie 
Sign  of  the  Cross?  And  yet,  we  do  not  think,  you  and  I,  we 
do  not  think  of  these  things. 

EXACT   KNOWLEDGE   A    TRADE   NECESSITY. 

It  is  only  a  month  since  a  great  American  concern  was  about 
to  send  a  color  card  to  China,  offering  for  sale  to  those  Chinese 
merchants,  whose  ability  to  buy  and  sell  those  of  you  who  deal 
in  Singapore  know  perfectly  well,  offering  to  send  to  that  class 
of  Chinese  trade  color  cards  in  which  the  blue  was  the  coolie 
blue  of  China. 

When  will  we  learn  to  apply  exact  knowledge  to  our  business 
life?  That  knowledge  in  science  as  well  as  in  research  abroad 
we  are  able  to  bring  to  you ;  and  if  there  be  in  your  establishment 
a  problem  in  your  own  business  which  you  have  neither  time  nor 
ability-,  having  to  earn  your  living,  to  work  out,  we  are  ready  to 
put  a  staff  of  rubber  experts,  scientific  men,  trained  in  our  own 
rubber  mill,  at  work  upon  the  problem  in  your  behalf;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  would  say  that  there  is  no  such  industrial  research 
laboratory  in  the  world  as  tliat  for  which  President  Wilson  has 
recently  given  to  us  $1,150,000  to  construct  the  building  alone. 

INDUSTRIAL   COOPERATION    SERVICE    WILL    GAIN   WORLD    TRADE. 

Thirdly,  through  the  gracious  courtesy  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  we  have  become  the  beneficiary  of  a  fine  legacy  for  them 
in  our  industrial  cooperation  service.  We  want  to  go  step  by 
step  with  you  in  the  conservation  work  and  the  standardization 
work.  We  will  work  with  you  side  by  side  as  long  as  you  will 
do  that  with  us.  We  have  not  the  war  power ;  we  do  not  wish 
it;  but  we  believe  that  sweet  reasonableness  will  appeal  to 
American  business  men,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  something 
else  that  will  appeal  because  the  vision  of  America  has  grown 
larger  these  recent  months.  You  and  I  have  got  to  go  out 
into  the  big  world  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  to  earn  our  live- 
lihood henceforth,  because  such  is  the  capacity  of  American  in- 
dustry that  when  it  runs  continuously  full  time,  we  have  not  the 
purchasing  power  in  this  country  continuously  to  take  its 
product.  We  have  got  to  sell  abroad,  all  around  the  world. 
That  means  that  your  shops  and  mine — for  I  am  interested  as 
you  are  in  factories — that  means  that  your  shops  have  got  to  be 
trimmed  like  an  athlete,  down  to  the  bone  of  power  and  strength, 
and  that  individual  fancy  and  individual  love  for  this  or  that 
or  the  other  specialty,  may  Iiave  to  stand  aside  because  of  the 
country's  need  for  athletic  industry,  in  which  there  is  no  waste, 
in  which  there  are  no  fancy  trimmings,  not  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  aught  any  longer  to  say,  but  because  the  country  needs 
the  trained  soldier  of  industry  just  as  it  has  had  the  trained 
soldier  of  war. 

.^nd  you  and  I  have  got  to  remember  that  in  our  industrial  work 
we  must  be  stripped  for  battle  and  set  aside  weights  of  personal 
pride  and  personal  desire  in  order  that  the  great  industries 
which  we  represent  may  take  their  fair  and  proper  place  in  the 
peaceful  contests  of  the  world.  And  this  conservation  service, 
this  industrial  cooperation  service  in  almost  any  form  that  in- 
dustry needs,  whether  it  be  scientific  help  or  commercial  help, 
whether  it  be  men  or  information,  is  at  your  command.  It  is  as 
broad  in  its  possibilities  as  your  needs  can  be. 

And  finally,  the  war  powers  have  gone,  let  us  hope  not  to  re- 
turn. I  do  not  represent  the  police  power  of  the  Government. 
I  want  none  of  it.  I  would  to  God  it  had  never  to  be  used.  But 
if  you  will  cooperate  closely  with  the  department  whose  duty  it 
is  to  help  yourself,  help  you  across  the  globe  or  in  the  laboratory 
or  by  its  scientific  men  sent  to  your  own  shop,  if  you  will  pull 
with  us  in  this  common  effort,  there  is  very  little  danger  that 
any  police  power  can  ever  come  near  you.  And  so  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  a  department's  work  in  your  service  that  is  or- 
ganized. Do  you  want  a  man  sent  abroad  to  study  your  prob- 
lems? Suggest  the  man.  Take  from  him  his  personal  interest. 
Separate  him  from  his  personal  and  selfish  duties.  Send  him  to 
us  and  let  him  go  freely  out  into  the  world,  if  so  be  only  that 
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he  speaks  to  you  all  the  while  away  and  on  his  return,  for  we 
cannot  serve  a  single  house,  but  we  can  and  shall  be  glad  to 
serve  the  rubber  industry  of  the  United  States. 

President  Work. — A  toast  to  Secretary  Redfield !  (A  rising 
toast  was  drunk  to  Secretary  Redfield  and  the  guests  sang  "For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.") 

President    Work. — Come    to    order,    please,    gentlemen.     We 
have    with    us    to-night    another    honored    guest,    Mr.    J.    Joyce 
Broderick,    Coinmercial   Attache   to   the   British   Embassy.      Mr. 
Broderick  has   been   a  good   friend  of  our  asso- 
ciation through  the  various  phases  of  the  rubber 
embargo,  and  our  troubles  would  have  been  much 
greater    had    it    not    been    for    the    broad-minded 
view  with  which  he  approached  the  various  prob- 
lems   in    connection    with    British    control.      Mr. 
Broderick   has   kindly   consented   to   make   a   few 
remarks    to   us.      When   he   has    finished    we   are 
going  to  move  away  a  couple  of  tables  here,  and 
the  banquet  committee  has  planned  a  little  further 
entertainment  for  you  gentlemen. 

I     take     great     pleasure     in     introducing     Mr. 
Broderick. 

ADDRESS  OF  J.   JOYCE  BRODERICK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  slightly  reminded  of  a  story  repeated 
by  an  English  novelist,  which  told  of  how  a  little 
boy  once  climbed  a  rainbow  and  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  behind  the  clouds,  he  found  a  wonder- 
ful city.  Its  houses  were  of  gold  and  its  streets 
were  paved  with  silver,  and  the  light  that  shone 
upon  it  was  like  the  light  that  lies  on  the  sleeping 
world  at  dawn.  And  all  the  men  that  dwelt  in 
that  wonderful  city  were  great  and  good,  and  the  women  were 
all  more  beautiful  than  the  women  of  a  young  man's  dream.  And 
the  name  of  the  citv  was  "The  City  of  the  Things  Men  Meant 
to  Do." 

ENGLAND    THANKS    THE    AMERICAN    HUBBEE    INDUSTRY. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  say  that  I  intended  to  prepare 
an  address  which  I  thought  would  be  befitting  an  important  oc- 
casion of  this  kind,  when  one  of  the  greatest  industries  built  up 
by  magic  in  this  country  of  industrial  miracles  was  assembled 
together  to  review  the  achievements  that  they  had  accomplished 
during  a  period  of  crisis.  But  you  will  probably  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  to  address  you  for  only  a  few  moments  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  them  because  they  give  me  an  opportunity  which 
I  have  been  seeking  for  a  long  time,  an  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  rubber  industry  of  the  United  States  the  gratification  and 
the  thanks  of  the  government  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting and  of  the  whole  British  people  for  the  loyal  cooperation 
which  we  had  from  you  in  preventing  our  enemy  from  getting 
rubber  or  rubber  manufactures  during  a  period  which  to  us  was 
of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  importance. 

RUBBER    GUARANTIES    EFFECTIVE. 

And  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  never  during  the  whole 
course  of  what  you  are  all  as  familiar  with  as  the  British  rubber 
agreement,  did  any  British  official  consider  it  for  a  moment  nec- 
essary to  check  up  the  statements  you  made  or  to  investigate 
whether  you  were  abiding  by  your  guaranties.  I  was  asked  on 
one  or  two  occasions  in  the  ordinary  routine  course  of  inquiry 
what  we  were  doing  to  see  that  those  guaranties  were  observed, 
and  I  said  :  "Nothing.  So  long  as  we  have  the  promise  of  the 
rubber  industry  of  the  United  States  we  can  have  no  better 
security."  Ami  if  ever  minor  questions  of  difficulty  cropped  up 
tile  ch.iirni.m  df  your  rubber  control  committee  will  bear  me  out 
wluii  I  >a>  tliat  we  did  not  investigate  them,  but  turned  them 
over  to  the  rubber  control  committee  to  dispose  of  as  it  pleased. 

Xuw,  the  experiences  we  had  and  the  contracts  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  establish  during  that  period  have  impressed 
us  with  the  highest  respect  for  American  industry  in  general  and 
for  your  particular  association  more  especially.  The  efficiency 
of  the  agreements  we  made  and  of  the  agreements  you  made 
later,  and  the  regulations  that  were  arranged  with  the  War 
Trade  Board  is  illustrated  by  this  :  that  I  do  not  know  of  one 
single  authenticated  case  in  which  a  pound  of  rubber  or  rubber 
manufactures  or  a  single  dollar  representing  the  profits  on  any 
transaction  in  rubber  ever  found  its  way  to  the  Teutonic  coun- 
tries from  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES. 

I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  cummon  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  in  this  war  have  drawn  immeasurably 
tighter  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  American  and  the 
British   people. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  outlined  to  you  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  world  is  now  faced.  The  question 
of  the  means  which  we  must  adopt  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  awful  calamity  is  a  question  which  is  engaging  the  best 
minds  of  the  world  everywhere.  I  believe  that  this  question  will 
not  be  solved  except  in  proportion  as  the  American  and  the 
British  people  agree  to  cooperate  toward  their  solution.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  the  conflicting  interests  and  the  perplexing 
problems  which  are  facing  the  world  to-day  we  may  count  upon 
one  constant  unchangeable  thing,  an  unbreakable, 
lasting  friendship  between  the  English-speaking 
peoples?  If  we  can  count  upon  that,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
for  it  is  upon  the  cooperation  and  unselfish  work- 
ing together  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  I 
believe,  that  the  whole  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world  in  the  future  rests.  .\nd  I  know  that 
I  speak  the  thought  of  all  the  British  people  when 
I  now  in  conclusion  express  the  sincere  hope  for 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  of  Ar       ' 
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Stiles.    Lynn    D.. 
Stiles,    William    H.. 
Stokes.    Charles    E., 
Stokes.   N.   C, 
Stoutenburgh.   C.   C, 
Studebaker,   C.    D., 
Swain,   J.   G., 
Swan,  H.  H.. 
Swaney,    C.    R.. 
Sweeney.    Edward 

Switiehart,   B.    C, 
Switzer,   Maurice. 


Tajima.   S.. 
Takaki.   S..     „    ,,, 
Tallman.  A.  V.  W., 
Tallman.  J.   M.. 
Tam.    E., 

Taylor.   Myron    C. 
Tenney.   John.    Jr 
Tenney,   William   M., 
Terhune,    Richard   A.. 
Thalhimer.  Albert  F., 
Thatcher.  S.  P.. 
Thomas.   John   W., 
Thomas,  Lewin  H., 
Thomas,  W.  G..  Jr., 
Thomas.    V.   C... 
Thompson,    C.    A.. 
Thompson.    Clyde   S., 
Thompson.    Col.   Jeffer 

son   DeM.. 
Thornton.    A.    D.. 
Thornton,   E.    P.. 
Thorstenson,    Charles, 
Tibbitts,    E.    C. 
Titus.    F.    E.. 
Tohin,    Horace    P.. 
Tolman,    R.    S.. 
Tompkins.    B.    A.. 
Tompkins.    C.    H.. 
Tonner,    R.    L., 
Topham.    J.    B.. 
Torrance.    Alexander, 
Townsend,    G.. 
Tozier,    E.    B.. 
Tragesser,    E.    L., 
Traver,   W.    H.. 
Trudeau.    P.    W., 
Tucker,   C.   C. 
Tull.    C.    B.. 
Turner,   Harold,    M., 
Turner,    M.    A., 


VanAlst,  J.    Milton. 
Van  Cleef.  F.  C. 
Van   Kleeck.   C.   M.. 
Vaughn.  C.  W.. 
Vaughn.   L.    A.. 
Viall.    H.    T.    Jr.. 
Viles,   A.    L.. 
Von  Bernuth.   F.   A., 
Voorhees,  Frank  D.. 
Voorhees,   John 


W 

Wadleigh,    Cornelius, 
Wagner,    Fred   J.. 
Wagner,    Henry    C, 
Waite,    H.    W.. 
Walsh.    Thomas    F.. 
Walsh,    W.    C. 
Ward,    L.    B., 
Ward,   T.   A., 
Wardman,    Ervin. 
Ware.    Philip   C. 
Warner.    Lewis   C 
Warren.    A.    W  . 
Waterhouse.      Fred- 
erick   L., 
Waterhouse,    F.    T.    P., 
Watson.    John    J..    Jr., 
Watts.  L.  A., 
Weaver.   O.    L.. 
Weber,    Hermann. 
Weber.   L.   E.. 
Webster.  E.   C 
Webster.    Stuart. 
Weeks.    P.    S.. 
Weiber,   Carl. 
Weida,    H.. 
Weitling.  William   W.. 
Welch,    C.    T., 
Welton.    Spencer. 
Weslev.    P.    R.. 
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Whitesel.    H.    H.,  Whyte,    J.    A.    E., 
Williams,    E.    S.. 

Wherry.    W.    P.,  Whitman.   R.    P..  Williams.   Frank   L.. 

Whipple,   M.   P.,  Whittaker,   William  H.,  Williams,  Herbert  M, 

Whitehead,    Alfred,  Whittelsey.  C.   B.,  Williamson,   H.    L.. 

Whitehead,    R.    R.,  Whittelsey,    Dr.    Theo-  Wilson,    C.    Dudley, 

Whitenack,  W.  A..  dore,  Wilson,    Charles  T., 


Wilson,   E.   B., 
Wilson.   Edtrar  Hu 
Winter.    Arthur. 
Wisell,    W.    D., 


Wood.    John    R.. 


Wood,   Le   Roy,  Work,   B.   G.. 

Wood,    Theodore,  Worthington,    H 

Woodward,    S.    P.,  Yamanaka.   S., 

Woodbury,   R.   B.,  Yotsuanagi,    E., 

Woodward.  F.   R.,  Young,    P.    E., 

Woodward.  H.  J.,  Young.   W.   1.. 
Woodward,    Van   Lear,       Yule.    W.    H. 


Annual  Meeting  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 
was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1919.  President  Work  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  after  the  call  for  the  meeting,  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, report  of  the  president,  and  the  treasurer's  report  had  been 
accepted,  the  following  announcement  was  made  by  Charles  T. 
Wilson : 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON     RUBBER    AND     KINDRED 
PRODUCTS. 

The  committee  during  the  past  year  has  continued  to  cooperate 
with  the  War  Trade  Board  and  to  announce  from  time  to  time 
various  regulations  prescribed  by  that  body  as  well  as  to  ad- 
minister the  details  connected  with  the  system  of  rubber  con- 
trol. Their  activities  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  great 
many  advices  sent  you  during  the  year. 

Our  relations  with  the  Government  have  been  most  harmonious 
and  heartj-  support  and  cooperation  have  been  shown  by  the  in- 
lustry  in  carrying  out  both  in  letter  and  spirit  what  it  was 
called  upon  to  do. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Trade  Board  we  have  at  times  sub- 
mitted suggestions  and  plans  for  their  approval,  to  cover  new 
situations.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  that  of  allocating 
reduced  weights  of  rubber  allowed  for  importation  after  May  8, 
1918,  in  as  fair  a  manner  as  possible. 

A  short  time  ago  we  were  able  to  announce  that  the  present 
system  of  guaranties  and  scheme  of  control  had  been  much 
simpHlied;  that  while  rubber  would  still  continue  to  be  consigned 
to  The  Rubber  Association,  manufacturers  and  importers  are  no 
longer  required  to  furnish  individual  guaranties,  and  a  number 
of  other  formalities  were  abolished. 

I  am  now  much  pleased  to  tell  you  we  have  just  received  word, 
which  I  believe  wil!  be  officially  confirmed  within  the  next  day 
or  so,  to  the  effect  that  even  this  nominal  control  has  been  abol- 
ished by  the  War  Trade  Board  and  that  rubber  can  now  be  im- 
ported and  distributed  by  observing  such  regulations  as  the 
Government  may  have  in  effect  from  time  to  time. 

President  Work  :  That  means  that  all  regulations  are  now 
off  except  the  import  license;  and,  of  course,  there  is  still  a  con- 
trol over  the  enemy  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Yes,  sir. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

The  following  changes  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
authorized: 

BOABD  OF  DIRECTORS  INCREASED  TO  FIFTEEN. 

Section  I  of  Article  IV  to  read : 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  fifteen  firm  rep- 
resentatives who  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  the 
directors  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  to  serve  one,  two, 
and  three  years  respectively ;  those  to  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1919  shall  be  one  director  to  be  added  to 
each  of  the  classes  whose  terms  expire  in  1920  and  1921,  and 
five  directors  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  thereafter  all 
directors  whose  terms  shall  then  have  expired  shall  be  elected 
for  three  years. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    ASSISTANT    SECRETARIES. 

The  following  to  be  added  to  Section  1  of  Article  V: 

and   as   many   assistant    secretaries    as    may   be 
found   necessary,    who   shall   be   elected   as   above   provided, 
or  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  will  involve  also  making  the  following  changes : 
Add  to  Section  3  of  Article  V  a  new  paragraph  reading: 

The  assistant  secretary,  or  assistant  secretaries,  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  secretary  in  the  latter's  absence  or 
disability,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Executive  Committee  from 
time  to  time. 
Change  Section  5  of  Article  V  so  that  it  shall  read  : 


Section  S.     The  office  of  secretary,  or  assistant  secretary, 
and  treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 
In   Section  2  of  Article  VI,   change   the  third   from   the  last 
paragraph  so  as  to  read: 

The  secretary,  or  an  assistant  secretary  of  The  Rubber  As- 
sociation of  America  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Arbitration. 

In  Section  II  of  Article  IX  change  the  last  sentence  to  read: 

Each  division  may  appoint  its  own  chairman  or  vice- 
chairman  but  the  secretary  or  treasurer  of  each  division  shall 
be  the  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
this   association. 

GIVING    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS    AND   EXECUTIVE  -COMMITTEE    EOUAL 
POWER. 

Change  the  third  sentence  in  Section  1  of  Article  VI  so  that 

it  shall   read : 

The  Executive  Committee  shall,  when  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  not  in  session,  pass  on  all  elections  to  membership. 
Change  the  last  sentence  of  Section  1  and  the  last  sentence  of 

Section  2  of  Article  VIII,  so  that  those  sentences  shall  read : 

The  endorsement  of  two  directors  and  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  necessary  for  admission. 

Change  the  first  sentence  of  Article  XII  so  that  it  shall  read: 

Entertainments  and  dinners  of  the  Association  may  be 
held  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Change  Article  XIV  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

If  any  member  shall  be  charged  in  writing  (addressed  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Association)  by  any  other  member  of 
the  .Association  with  conduct  injurious  to  the  good  order, 
welfare,  interest  or  character  of  the  Association  or  with  acts 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  tending  to 
discredit  it,  or  with  acts  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  charter,  constitution  and  by-lays  or  rules  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, or  if  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  cognizant  of  such  conduct  and  acts  and  pre- 
fer charges,  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  thereupon  inform  the  member  so  charged  in  writing; 
and  if,  after  giving  the  person  so  charged  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  that  the 
same  demands  such  action,  it  may  proceed  to  expel  such 
member  or  to  suspend  such  member  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  it  may  request  such  member  to  re- 
sign; and  if  such  member  declines  to  resign  it  may  proceed 
to  expel  him  ;  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  of  the  entire  Executive  Committee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  expel  or  suspend. 

NEW  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
The  four  nominees  of  the  nominating  committee  and  the  three 

nominees  of  members  of  the  association  were  elected   members 

of  the  board  of  directors,  the  personnel  of  which  follows: 

Expiring  in   1920:     Homer   E.    Sawyer,  chairman;    Charles   T. 

Wilson,  John  A.  Lambert,  Paul  W.  Litchfield,  G.  W.  Henne. 
Expiring    in    1921  :     Frank    A.    Seiberling,    Harry    T.    Dunn, 

Charles  J.  Davol,  William  J.  Kelly,  C.  W.  MacLaughlin. 
Expiring  in    1922 :   J.   Newton  Gunn,   Seneca  G.  Lewis,   J.   S. 

Lowman,   A.  D.  Thornton,  John   Morgan. 

INCOME  PROVIDED  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  ASSOCIATION. 
In   order   to  raise   sufficient   funds   for  the  continuance  of  the 

work  of  the  Association  the  following  plan  was  proposed: 
Where.as,   it  is   necessary  to   provide   a   sufficient   income 
for  the  continuance  of  the  growing  activities  of  this  Asso- 


Officials  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rubber  Association  of 

America,  Inc. 


Harry  T.  Dunn. 
First  Vice-President. 


HfiMER  E.  Sawyer. 


Frank  A.  Seiberling. 
Scc.M,d  J-irc-Prcsidcnt. 


J.    N.    GUNN. 


J.  Morgan. 


A.   D.   Thornton. 


C.  W.  MacLaughlin. 
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ciation,   and   to   permit  of   the  accumulation   of   an   invested 
fund,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  approves  of  the  charge  of 
a  nominal  fee  of  not  less  than  two  cents,  not  more  than  three 
cents,  per  hundred  pounds,  on  all  rubber  arriving  and  shipped 
to  manufacturers,  and  not  consigned  to  The  Rubber  Associa- 
tion, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Rubber 
Association  be  instructed  to  prepare  an  equitable  plan  for  this 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  and  collection  of   said  fee. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  above  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

PRESIDENT  WORK'S   CLOSING  REMARKS. 

President  Work  :  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express 
my  thanivs  and  appreciation  to  you  all  for  the  support  you  have 
given  me  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  be 
president  of  The  Rubber  Association  during  this  time.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  work,  and  I  have  vahied  the  cooperation  and  admired 
the  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  whole  country;  and  from 
various  sources  in  Washington  we  hear  that  no  industry  in  the 
country  gave  the  Government  better  support  than  the  rubber 
industry.  I  am  very  proud .  to  have  acted  as  your  president 
during  the  year.     I  thank  you. 


Fred  T.  P.  Waterhouse,  Fred  T.  P.  Waterhouse,  82  Wall 
street,  New  York  City,  was  transferred  from  associate  to  firm 
membership. 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

Arthur  W.  Lawrence,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 


DIRECTORS'   MEETING. 


THE  new  board  of  directors  went  into  session  after  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  elected  the  following  officers : 

OFFICERS. 

President,  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

First  vice-president,  Harry  T.  Dunn,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

Second  vice-president,  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Harry  S.  Vorhis,  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  chairman.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Harry  T.  Dunn,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts;  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Bertram  G.  Work,  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  New  York  City;  John  A.  Lambert,  Acme  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  William  J.  Kelly,  Poel  & 
Kelly,  New  York  City. 

FIRM   AND  ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS   ELECTED. 

The  following  firm  and  associate  members  were  elected  on 
January  16,  1919 : 

FIRM    MEMBERS    AND    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Century  Rubber  Works,  E.  B.  Tozier,  1346  Rawson  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Narragansett  Rubber  Co.,  R.  S.  Emerson,  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island. 

Needham  Tire  Co.,  H.  A.  Rambonnet.  Charles  River,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Trenton  Scrap  Rubber  Co.,  Isaac  Fineburg,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

United  States  Rubber  Plantations,  Inc.,  Ernest  Hopkinson, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

Chippewa  Rubber  Co.,  Edward  Hutchins,  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. 

The  McLean  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co.,  VV.  B.  Davis,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

The  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  W.  G.  Henne,  Columbiana, 
Ohio. 

Pivin  Tube  &  Rubber  Co.,  A.  S.  Johnson,  1002  Michigan  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Marion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  W.  H.  Holverstott,  Marion, 
Ohio. 


DIVISIONS'    MEETINGS. 

ly yiEETINGS  of  the  following  divisions  were  held  on  January 
*"•*  IS  and  16,  1919,  and  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  :  John 
J.  Voorhees,  chairman,  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  W.  H.  Yule,  vice-chairman.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  Executive  Committee:  J.  J.  Voorhees,  chairman,  Voor- 
hees Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey ;  George 

E.  Hall,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Guy  E.  Norwood,  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp., 
Youngstown,  Ohio ;  Henry  Spadone,  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City;  W.  H.  Yule,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  J.  H.  Cobb,  New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co.,  New  York  City;  I.  R.  Bailey,  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  John  A.  Lambert,  Acme  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Solid  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division. — The  Solid  Tire  Manu- 
facturers' Division  was  organized  and  the  following  officers 
elected :  A.  J.  Partridge,  chairman,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio;  Joseph  C.  Weston,  vice-chairman,  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  New  York  City ;  H.  S.  Vorhis.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee:  A.  J.  Partridge,  chairman,  J.  C.  Weston, 
and  representatives  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Hood  Rubbi-r  Co.,  and 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division. — The  Pneumatic 
Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  was  organized  and  the  following 
officers  elected :  George  M.  Stadelman,  chairman.  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  E.  H.  Broadwell,  vice- 
chairman,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts ; 
Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretarj-  and  treasurer.  The  Rubber  .A-Ssocia- 
tion  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  Cit\-.  Executive  Committee: 
George  M.  Stadelman,  chairman.  E.  H.  Broadwell,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Empire  Rul^bcr  & 
Tire  Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Portage  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  General  Tire  &  Ruliber 
Co.,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Pcnns.vlvania  Rubber  Co.,  United  States  Tire  Co.,  Lee  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Victor  Rubber  Co. 

Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division  :    Francis  H.  Appleton,  chairman, 

F.  H.  Appleton  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts :  Clark  W. 
Harrison,  vice-chairman,  Bloomingdale  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City :  Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretan.'  and  treasurer.  The  Rubber  .As- 
sociation of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Executive  Commit- 
tee :  Francis  H.  Appleton,  chairman ;  Clark  W.  Harrison,  vice- 
chairman  ;  E.  a.  Anderson,  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Naugatuck, 
Connecticut;  John  S.  Clapp,  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  R.  A.  Low,  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  John  S.  Lowman,  Philadelphia  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Joseph  F.  McLean,  Pequanoc  Rublier 
Co,,  Butler,  New  Jersey. 

Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers'  Division. — Charles  J.  Da- 
vol,  chairman,  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  H.  A. 
Bauman,  vice-chairman.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ; 
Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Rubber  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Executive  Committee: 
Charles    J.    Davol,    chairman,    Davol    Rubber    Co.,    Proviueaice, 
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Rhode  Island ;  Edward  E.  Ruber,  Ebcrhard  Faber  Pencil  Co., 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  S.  H.  Jones,  United  Stales  Rubber  Co., 
New  York  City;  George  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co., 
Tuckahoe,  New  York;  VV.  H.  Balch,  The  Faultless  Rubber  Co., 
Ashland,  Ohio;  W.  S.  Davison,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Foreign  Trade  Division:  E.  H.  Huxley,  chairman,  United 
States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Dan- 
iels, vice-chairman,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio ;  Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretary  and  treasurer,  The  Rubber 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  Citj-.  Executive  Com- 
mittee: E.  H.  Huxley,  chairman,  United  States  Rubber  Export 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City;  Henry  G.  Tyer,  Tyer  Rubber  Co., 
Andover,  Massachusetts ;  William  B.  Laighton,  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  Massachusetts;  A.  R.  Gormully,  Ajax  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City ;  A.  S.  Hardy,  Manhattan  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Daniels,  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  C.  G.  McCuliough,  Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 

Rubber  Proofers'  Division.— H.  M.  Dannenbaum,  chairman, 
Schwarzwaelder  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  J.  J.  Clifford, 
vice-chairman,  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts ; 
Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretary  and  treasurer,  The  .Rubber  Associa- 
tion of  .America,  Inc.,  New  York  Cit\'.  Executive  Committee: 
H.  M.  Dannenbaum,  chairman ;  J.  J.  ClilTord ;  E.  Bucher,  Vulcan 
Proofing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  J.  V.  McHose,  Scioto  Rub- 
ber Co,  Columbus,  Ohio;  James  Meade,  Meade  Rubber  Co., 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 

FOOTWEAR  DIVISION. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  newly  organized  Foot- 
wear Division :  George  H.  Mayo,  chairman.  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Francis  S.  Dane, 
vice-chairman,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts; 
Harry  S.  Vorhis,  secretary.  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
New  York  City ;  Hugh  Bullock,  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts ;  Robert  S.  Emerson,  Narragansett  Rubber 
Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island ;  A.  S.  Funk.  La  Crosse  Rubber 
Mills  Co..  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin;  W.  G.  Hill,  Apsley  Rubb«r 
Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts ;  T.  W.  McDowell.  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Co..  Middletown,  Connecticut ;  L.  T.  McColIum,  Mishawaka 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mishawaka.  Indiana ;  Francis  R. 
McKenna,  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  Provider.ce,  Rhode  Island ;  Ted 
Nicar,  Firestone  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  George  W. 
Prall,  Lambertville  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville.  New  Jersey; 
J.  A.  Rishel,  The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio;  L.  C. 
Warner.  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co..  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

TRAFFIC  DIVISION. 

The  Traffic  Division  meetings  were  held  at  the  Transporta- 
tion Club,  Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  January  15 
and  16.  when  the  following  subjects  in  connection  with  domestic 
and  foreign  transportation  problems  were  discussed:  Advance 
in  express  rates ;  proposed  elimination  of  exceptions  to  the  of- 
ficial classification ;  standardization  of  statistical  accounts  in  in- 
dividual traffic  departments  of  the  association  members  and 
compilation  of  various  statistics  in  this  office ;  marking  of  cases 
containing  crude  rubber;  trans-continental  rates  on  rubber  sol- 
ing; trans-continental  rates  on  rubber  mats  and  matting;  rates 
on  crude  rubber;  ratings  on  tires  under  the  Iowa  State  classifica- 
tion ;  consolidated  classification  as  related  to  rubber  and  its 
products;  permits  for  carload  export  shipments;  lighterage  of 
export  freight  in  New  -York  harbor;  demurrage  and  storage  in 
connection  with  export  freight;  priority  movement  for  export 
freight  in  carloads ;  packing  of  rubber  belting  and  hose ;  dif- 
ferential rates  for  export  and  import  freight;  rubber  packing 
and  tubing. 

The  Traffic  Committee  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers:     George    F.    Hifrliborn.    chairman.    United    States    Rubber 


Co..  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City;  R.  G.  Kreitzler,  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  A.  D.  Phillips,  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts ;  E.  R.  Tragesser,  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich,  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  A.  L.  Viles,  manager,  52 
Vanderbilt  avenue,  New  York  City ;  Harry  S.  Vorhis,  treasurer, 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

RUBBER  HEEL  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Heel  Club  of  America  was  held  at 
the  Yale  Club,  New  York  City,  on  January  16,  1919.  The  offi- 
cers are :  president,  Robert  H.  Cory,  O'SuUivan  Rubber  Co., 
New  Y'ork  City;  secretary,  George  H.  Stetson,  370  Atlantic  ave- 
nue, Boston,  Massachusetts ;  directors :  Robert  H.  Cory,  O'Sul- 
livan  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City;  C.  H.  Oakley,  Essex  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Charles  Measure,  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Wilvvaukee,  Wisconsin. 


COMMUNICATIONS  OF  THE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION 

WAR    SERVICE   COMMITTEE   DISCHARGED. 

January  3,   1919. 

70  all  members  i>f  Ihe  rubber  fnnle: 
The  board  of  directors  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  decided  that  the  work  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  Rubber  Industry  shall  terminate  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association.  January  16,  1919. 

BLANKET    GUARANTIES    REQUIRED. 

January  6,  1919. 
To  importers,  dealers  and  manufacturers: 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  authorized  a  marked  simplification 
in    the    procedure    covering    the    disposition    of    rubber    arrivals. 
Instead  of  individual  guaranties,  as  now   required   from  manu- 
facturers   and    importers    against    each    delivery,    blanket    guar- 
anties, as  per   form  "A"   for  manufacturers   and   form   "B"   for 
importers,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  from  those  whose  guar- 
anties have  heretofore  been  acceptable  to  the  War  Trade  Board 
Form  A. 
manufacturers  guaranty. 
War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Through  the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Gentlemen: 

In  consideration  of  your  consenting  to  the  delivery  to 
me/us  of  crude  rubber,  gutta  jelutong,  scrap  or  reclaimed 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  gutta  siak  and/or  balata  I/we  agree  to 
comply  with  all  regulations  of  the  \Var  Trade  Board  as  now  _ 
in  force  or  which  may  be  promulgated  agecting  the  importa-  ' 
tion  and  exportation  of  the  foregoing  commodities  and 
manufactures  thereof  and  to  furnish  on  demand  such  infor- 
mation as  the  War  Trade  Board  may  require  concerning  the 
importation  and  disposition  of  said  commodities  and  the 
manufactures   thereof. 


(Signature  of  manufacturer.) 


Form  B. 
importer's  guaranty. 
War  Trade  Bo.\rd. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Through  The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  consideration  of  your  granting  to  the  undersigned 
licenses  to  import  crude  rubber,  gutta  jelutong,  scrap  or  re- 
claimed rubber,  gutta  percha,  gutta  siak  and/or  balata.  I/we 
hereby  agree  to  comply  with  all  regulations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  as  now  in  force,  or  which  may  be  promulgated, 
affecting  the  importation  and  exportation  of  the  foregoing 
commodities  and  to  furnish  on  demand  such  information  as 
the  War  Trade  Board  may  require  concerning  my/our 
importation  and  disposition  of  such  commodities. 

I/we  also  agree  not  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
commodities  except  to  such  firms  or  individuals  as  shall  have 
executed  the  agreements  required  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 


(Signature  of  importer.) 
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The  following  formalities,  heretofore  required,  are  dispensed 
with : 

1.  Filing  of  importers'  and  manufacturers'  guaranties 
against  each   delivery. 

2.  Filing  by  importers  with  the  Association  of  transporta- 
tion or  other  receipt  as  proof  of   delivery. 

3.  Receipts    from    manufacturers. 

4.  Warehousing  of  rubber  in  the  name  of  the  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  by  importers. 

leaving  the  control  exercised  by  the  War  Trade  Board  substan- 
tially  as   follows : 

(a)  Conditions   outlined   in   the  guaranty. 

(b)  All  rubber  shall  continue  to  be  consigned  to  The  Rub- 
ber Association   of   America,   Inc. 

(c)  Importers  to  make  application  for  endorsement  of  bill 
of  lading  on  Form  "C,"  and  if  required  by  the  War  Trade 
Board,  to  report  the  disposition  of  the  commodity  covered 
by  the  bill  of  lading. 

(d)  Importing  manufacturers  will  make  application  for 
endorsement  of  bill  of  lading  on  Form  "D." 

(e)  The  Association  will  enter  the  particulars  given  in 
said  application  upon  their  records  for  the  information  of  the 
War  Trade   Board. 

Manufacturers  will  please  sign  Form  "A"  and  importers 
Form  "B"  and  return  as  early  as  possible. 

Inasmuch  as  this  will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  clerical 
work  now  employed  in  keeping  the  records,  a  substantial  de- 
crease, effective  January  10,  1919,  in  certain  registering  charges, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    They  will  be  as  follows : 

Crude  rubber,  balata  and  gutta  percha Sc    per  100  lbs. 

Gutta  siak  and  Pontianak 2'/$C  per  100  lbs. 

Supplies  of  forms  "C"  and  "D,"  to  be  used  for  making  appli- 
cation for  endorsement  of  bill  of  lading,  can  be  obtained  upon 
request  to  the  secretary. 

crude  rubber  imports  practically  unrestricted. 
January  20,  1919. 
To  importers,  brokers  and  dealers: 

The  following  two  advices  of  importance  have  been  received 
from  the  War  Trade  Board : 

(a)  Circumstances  have  now  permitted  the  removal  of  the 
control  which  the  War  Trade  Board  has  previously  exercised 
through  this  Association  over  importations  of  crude  rubber, 
jelutong,  balata,  gutta  siak,  gutta  percha,  scrap'  and  reclaimed 
rubber. 

Hereafter,  therefore,  import  licenses  for  these  commodities 
will  not  require  that  bill  of  lading  be  endorsed  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Collectors  of  Customs  have  been  advised  to  disregard 
this  provision  on  all  outstanding  licenses  for  said  commodities. 

(b)  The  War  Trade  Board  announce  that,  effective  imme- 
diately, all  American  Consuls  have  been  instructed  to  consulate 
invoices  covering  all  unrestricted  commodities  without  the 
necessity  of  the  production  of  United  States  import  license 
number. 

This  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  importers  to  cable  license 
numbers  on  unrestricted  commodities  and  thereby  simplify  the 
import  procedure. 

All  Collectors  of  Customs  have  been  advised  of  the  withdrawal 
of  this  regulation,  and  furthermore  instructed  to  permit  entry  of 
merchandise  covered  by  unused  and  outstanding  licenses  for 
unrestricted  commodities  provided  license  is  otherwise  in  order, 
without  regard  to  license  numbers. 

Tlie  War  Trade  Board  desires  to  impress  upon  importers  for 
their  own  protection  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  shipments 
being  made  for  which  license  may  be  refused,  on  account  of 
failure  to  observe  the  enemy  trade  regulations,  or  for  other 
reasons,  that  they  should  obtain  import  licenses  before  shipments 
are  effected. 

From  the  contents  of  the  above  it  will  be  observed : 

1.  That  shipments  of  the  commodities  mentioned  should  no 
longer  be  consigned  to  The  Rubber  .'\ssociation  of  America. 

2.  That  importers  of  crude  rubber  are  no  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  cabling  license  number  to  their  shippers. 

Committee  on  Rubber  &  Kindred  Products. 


RUBBER   FOOTWEAR   SEASON    IN    CANADA. 

The  revised  price  list  on  rubber  footwear  has  been  issued  in 
Canada  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
made  by  the  middle  western  jobbers  with  the  manufacturers. 
This  permitted  salesmen  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
to  start  out  on  January  15  with  both  rubber  and  felt  lines.  No 
samples  will  be  carried,  all  sales  being  made  from  catalogs, 
thus  saving  expense  and  time.  The  fact  that  there  arc  practically 
no  new  styles  this  year  made  this  procedure  possible. 

The  season  in  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebtc.  and  the 
Maritime  provinces  will  open  March  3  as  usual. 


THE  DUNLOP  GREATER  PRODUCTION  PLAN. 
In  1914,  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  increased  its  property  holdings  by  leasing 
14  acres  in  East  Toronto,  primarily  as  a  recreation  ground. 
Events  since  then  have  made  it  desirable  to  use  part  of  the  space 
for  gardening.  About  eight  acres  are  now  under  cultivation,  the 
balance  being  used  by  the  Dunlop  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports.  The  first  gardens  were  laid  out 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  before  the  war  started.  No  less  than  one 
hundred  gardens  are  being  worked,  with  the  possibility  of  half  as 
many  more  for  next  spring.  The  Toronto  Rotary  Club  has 
assisted  in  the  garden  work.  One  Dunlop  employe  produced  on 
his    plot,    during    1918,    the    following    vegetables:    18    bags    of 


A  Part  of  Dunlop  Field  Is  Devoted  to  Employes'  Gardens. 

potatoes,  700  pounds  of  turnips,  200  pounds  of  parsnips,  300 
pounds  of  carrots,  500  pounds  of  beets,  100  pounds  of  dried 
beans,  75  pounds  of  string  beans,  one-half  ton  of  onions,  15 
baskets  of  tomatoes,  300  cabbages,  85  heads  of  celery,  lettuce 'and 
radishes  by  the  bagful,  brussels  sprouts,  etc. 

The  Dunlop  company  also  operates  a  large  lunch-room  where 
hot  coffee  is  served  daily  to  employes  who  bring  their  lunch. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  lunch-room  for  the  office  staff  where  a 
wholesome  meal  can  be  had  at  less  than  cost.  Adjoining  are  a 
reading  and  rest-room  and  a  fully  equipped  hospital-room  with  a 
qualified  nurse  in  attendance. 

Bowling  has  been  encouraged  and  also  all  sporting  events 
having  to  do  with  the  bicycle,  motorcycle,  or  automobile.  The 
Dunlop  trophy  race  is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
company  goes  in  promoting  the  automobile  or  bicycle  business, 
besides  its  prizes  for  sporting  events  throughout  Canada. 

A  successful  picnic,  many  football  matches  and  various  events 
in  aid  of  the  community  have  been  held  on  Dunlop  Field. 


"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with  valu- 
able information  for  rubber  manufacturers.     Price,  $6. 


SWEDISH   FACTORY   DOUBLES   CAPITAL. 
The  Helsingborg  Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.   of  Helsingborg, 
Sweden,    has    recently    increased    its    capital    from    3,000,000    to 
6.000,000  kroner. 
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Guayule  Cultivation  a  Success.' 


In  response  to  scores  of  requests  the  following  article,  written  by  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  zsjhich  appeared  in 
this  paper  in  July  last,  is  reprinted.  The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  story  is  startling  and  almost  unbelievable,  but  after  further 
examination  of  existing  plantings,  he  discovers  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  first  formed  or  in  any  zi'ay  to  modify  the  original 
statements. 


OXE  must  go  back  at  least  ten  years.  Of  all  tlie  luiiipanies 
operating  in  Mexico,  one  was  preeminent,  in  product, 
processes,  and  in  vast  holdings  of  land.  It  was  an  .-Vmeri- 
can  concern,  with  ample  capital,  and  unusual  administrative  talent. 
To  those  in  charge  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  wild  guayule  fields  would  be  exhausted  and  the 
business  stop  entirely  or  shut  down  until  new  plants  matured. 
^^'hcther  re.urowth  could  be  induced  or  the  shrub  be  raised  from 
seed  or  cuttings,  none  knew.     Most  of  those  who  were  asked  con- 


and 
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established   laboratories  and   experimental   plants 
on  a  commercial  scale  actually  commenced. 

Prior  to  the  actual  planting  for  commercial  product,  the  plant 
was  practically  remade  to  meet  the  necessities  in  the  case. 
AS  TO  SEED  SUPPLY. 

The  seed  of  the  guayule  is  very  minute,  and  if  one  examines 
the  desert  plant,  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  heads  that  should 
hold  good  seeds  will  be  found  half-developed  dried  husks  of 
seeds  and  very  few  good  ones.     As  vital  seed,  and  plenty  of  it, 


Gu.wuLE  Seed  Beds 


cerning  this  were  positive  in  their  declarations  that  it  would 
never  yield  to  profitable  cultivation.  The  actual  head  of  the  com- 
pany, a  man  of  broad  vision,  although  careful  and  conservative, 
believed  that  with  sufficient  effort  the  impossible  could  be  done. 
Under  his  direction,  therefore,  the  work  was  begun. 

MEXICAN  PRELIMINARIES. 

The  first  thing  was  the  selection  of  a  crop  of  chemists,  botanists, 
plant  physiologists,  and  experts  in  desert  plants.  For  this  they 
drew  men  from  agricultural  colleges,  desert  laboratories  and 
experiment  stations,  arranging  to  send  their  notes  and  conclu- 
sions to  these  seats  of  botanical  learning,  receiving  from  them 
knowledge  in  return.  This  body  of  men,  which  was  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  embraced  such  well-known  names  as  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Theodore  Whittelsey,  Dr.  J.  E.  Kirkwood, 
Professor  C.  L.  Hare,  Professor  J.  P.  C.  Southall,  Dr.  W.  B. 
McCallum  and  half  a  score  of  others. 

These  scientists  took  up  the  following  subjects  and  exploited 
them  most  thoroughly.  Geographical  and  altitudinal  distribution, 
climate,  air  and  soil  temperatures,  rainfall,  soil  moisture,  and 
relative  humidity,  analysis  of  soils  and  of  plants  under  all  con- 
ditions, diseases,  effects  of  drouth,  rain  and  of  irrigation;  seeds, 
leaves,  flowers,  stems  and  roots  were  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny,  under  a  multiplicity  of  conditions,  and  the  results  all 
tabulated. 

In  time  their  work  begun  in  Mexico  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  notably  to   California  and  Arizona.     Here  were 
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is  an  essential,  the  guayule  trainers  took  hold  of  the  shrub, 
planted  it  under  varying  conditions,  fed,  watered,  starved,  and 
petted  it  until  it  was  learned  positively  just  what  conditions  were 
necessary  to  full  seed  pods.  In  time  the  barren  seed  vessels  be- 
came full  ones,  and  the  treatment  necessary  to  get  this  result 
became  a  matter  of  record. 

GERMINATION. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  seeds  of  some  plants,  seeds 
that  are  vital,  and  that  should  germinate  without  difficulty,  refuse 
to  do  so.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  of  certain  desert 
growths.  For  example,  there  is  a  cactus  distributed  very  gen- 
erally through  the  southwest  that  bears  seeds  in  abundance.  So 
far,  Irowever,  no  one  has  been  able  to  get  these  seeds  to  ger- 
minate. It  was  not  on  the  cards  that  guayule  should  prove  to 
be  in  this  class.  It  promised  so  many  other  disabilities  that  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that  it  had  this  also.  Nevertheless  when 
the  first  bushel  of  seeds  was  carefully  sown  not  one  germinated. 
And  so  it  was  with  succeeding  lots.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  sow  smaller  lots  under  every  condition  that  could  be  thought 
of.  and  learn  just  what  was  required.  For  a  long  time  only 
failure  resulted  and  gloom  settled  on  the  experimenters.  Then 
an  accident  pointed  the  way  and  soon  this  problem,  too,  was 
solved. 

SPEEDING  UP  THE  GROWTH. 

The  problem  of  speeding  up  the  growth  of  the  plant  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  vexing  of  all.  Left  to  itself  in  its 
desert  home  under  normal  conditions,  a  guayule  seedling  takes 
some  twenty  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  that  is,  as  a  rubber- 
bearing  proposition.     It  grew  a  little  at  a  favorable  season  each 
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year.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  existed,  did  not  grow,  nor  do  any- 
thing but  sleep.  Now,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  tree,  shrub, 
or  plants  to  do  anything  that  they  and  their  forebears  have  not 
previously  done.  They  are  hidebound  in  their  prejudices,  rock- 
ribbed  as  to  their  habits.  They  have  no  ambition  to  speed  up, 
to  be  efficient,  to  be  different.  These  plant  prejudices  must  first 
be  understood  and  habits  broken  by  coaxing,  cajoling  and  fooling. 
For  example,  the  guayule  habit  of  a  slight  growth  in  the  spring 
once  a  year  was  noted  by  the  plant  physiologist,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  this  way.  He  furnished  a  simulated  spring  and 
the  guayule  responded,  then  before  it  could  settle  back  for  months 
of  rest,  another  spring  was  sprung.  If  done  at  the  exact  psycho- 
logical moment  the  plant  responds.  Again  and  again  was  this 
done,  and  the  plant,  having  no  method  of  checking  up  its  rapidly 
recurring  seasons,  attained  a  lusty  growth  in  record  time.  By 
this  method  the  fifteen-year  development  that  the  shrub  was 
accustomed  to,  and  that  it  prefers,  was  accomplished  in  four 
years. 

VARIETIES  OF   SHRUBS. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  preliminaries  in  guayule  cultiva- 
tion was  the  study  of  varieties.  To  the  average  guayule  expert 
there  were  but  two  types  of  plants,  the  Parthenium  Argentatum 
which  is  the  rubber  producer,  and  the  Mariola,  Parthenium 
Icanum,  which  much  resembles  it  but  contains  no  rubber.  From 
the  beginning,  the  botanists  began  to  segregate  the  rubber-pro- 
ducing species  into  a  great  variety  of  types.  The  new  species, 
the  Parthenium  Lloydii,  named  after  Professor  Francis  E.  Lloyd, 
is  one  of  these  varieties,  characterized  by  differences  in  leaf, 
flower,  root  growth,  rubber  content,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  McCallum, 
in  whose  desert  laboratory  the  most  of  this  work  was  done,  pub- 
lished a  statement  in  "Science"  long  ago  that  he  had  found  125 
different  species.  '  He  told  the  writer  that  his  records  showed  to 
date  more  than  900  different  guayule  growths  and  that  the  list 
was  still  growing. 

THE  RUBBER  CONTENT. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  much  care  was  taken 
in  the  analysis  of  thousands  of  shrubs  to  learn  all  that  could  be 


over.  The  facts  tabulated  showed  that  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  rubber  in  the  different  shrubs.  This  ran 
from  one  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  rare 
cases  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Manifestly  seed  from  the  one 
per  cent  would  not  pay  to  collect,  much  less  to  plant.  The  poorer 
qualities  were  therefore  thrown  out  and  plants  that  were  big  pro- 
ducers were  selected  as  seed  bearers  for  the  future  cultivated 
shrub. 

QUALITY  INVESTIGATION. 

Guayule  rubber  has  not  been  considered  to  be  of  the  highest 
grade.  When  it  first  came  upon  the  market  its  resin  content  was 
so  high  and  it  was  so  soft  that  it  was  accepted  with  reluctance. 
Indeed  certain  importers  for  years  refused  to  allow  that  it  was 
rubber  at  all  and  scornfully  dubbed  it  a  substitute.  In  time,  how- 
ever, by  new  methods  of  extraction,  and  by  deresination,  it  came 
into  its  own  as  a  valuable  crude  rubber  and  was  used  by  the 
millions  of  pounds. 

The  searchers  for  guayule  secrets,  when  they  began  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  rubber  in  different  plants,  learned  some  more  sur- 
prising truths.  Some  of  the  shrubs  gave  simply  a  black  resinous 
paste  that  contained  not  enough  rubber  for  extraction.  Others 
contained  rubber  with  say  twenty  per  cent  of  resin,  the  type  that 
the  whole  trade  is  familiar  with.  A  few,  however,  yielded  a  firm 
hard  product,  low  in  resin  and  showing  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  "nerve"  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  best  crude  rubber. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  the  best  producers  were  planted 
as  seed  bearers  for  cultivated  guayule. 

Xor  was  that  all.  By  hybridization,  that  is  the  wedding  of  the 
big  producers  with  the  best  producers,  plants  were  produced  that 
had  the  good  qualities  of  each.  Therefore  with  a  big,  best  pro- 
ducing seed  stock  the  real  cultivation  of  guayule  was  well  on 
the  way  toward  success. 

SOLVING  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

In  an  age  when  almost  everything  is  done  by  machinery,  the 
grovv'ing  of  india  rubber,  particularly  the  tapping  and  gathering, 
is  hand  work  entirely.  Without  vast  gangs  of  coolies  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  in  any  considerable  amount  seems  impossible. 
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learned  concerning  the  rubber  content  in  them.  First  of  all,  the 
portions  of  the  plants  containing  rubber  were  catalogd.  This 
was  important  in  determining  whether  it  was  wiser  to  uproot  the 
plant  for  the  sake  of  the  rubber  in  the  roots  or  to  cut  it  off 
above  the  roots,  leaving  them  to  produce  new  growths.  With 
cultivation  in  sight,  however,  there  was  much  more  to  be  learned 
than  the  portion  of  the  plant  richest  in  rubber.  That  was 
whether  the  ten  per  cent  of  rubber,  the  rough  estimate  of  the 
whole  rubber  content,  was  at  all  variable.  The  results  of  the 
analyses  were  so  astounding  that  they  were  done  several  times 


•LTivATED  Guayule. 

With  the  cultivation  and  collection  of  guayule  rubber,  however, 
machinery  takes  the  place  of  men,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  work.  The  preparation  of  the  fields  is  done  by  disk  harrovrs 
drawn  by  tractors.  The  planting  by  specially  built  machines, 
similar  to  tobacco  planters  that  plow  four  furrows,  set  the  plants 
at  the  proper  intervals,  cover  them  in  and  pack  the  earth  about 
the  roots.  One  machine  plants  eighteen  acres  a  day.  The  culti- 
vating is  also  done  by  machinery.  For  gatlnering  there  are  two 
systems;  one  cutting  the  rows  down  by  a  ha  vesting  machine,  the 
other  plowing  the  plant  out  root  and  all,  as  'n  the  harvesting  of 
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the  sugar  beets.  The  extraction  of  the  rubber  is  also,  of  course, 
wholly  mechanical.  In  the  event  that  the  rubber  is  deresinated, 
that  is  also  done  by  machinery  and  follows  the  welWcnown 
process. 

Guayule  growing  in  a  large  plantation  involves  a  laboratory 
for  examining  and  testing  plant  and  product,  a  small  greenhouse 
for  seed  experiment  and  hybridization,  outdoor  plants  for  seed 
bearing,  seed  beds  protected  by  lattice  windbreaks,  an  irrigation 
system,  planting  and  harvesting  machinery,  an  extraction  plant, 
and  above  all,  knowledge  of  the  plant,  and  how  to  handle  it, 
and  plenty  of  capital. 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES. 

THE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  anstvered ;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shoiuing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  fossil'iUty  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them..  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  xvith  him. 

(686.)  A  manufacturer  inquires  where  he  can  buy  black 
stamping  ink  for  use  on  cold-cured  pure  gum  articles,  the  ink 
to  be  unaffected  by  the  curing  solution  and  not  to  rub  olT  after 
goods  have  dried. 

(687.)  A  correspondent  desires  the  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  Brandt's  cement. 

(688.)  An  inquirer  asks  for  the  addresses  of  concerns  fur- 
nishing supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  stamps. 

(689.)  A  request  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  con- 
cerns that  can  use  hard-rubber  battery  jars  as  scrap  material. 

(690.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  several  manu- 
facturers of  combination  stoppers  for  hot-water  bottles. 

(691.)  A  correspondent  desires  plans  fo'r  model  rubber-tire 
manufacturing  plants. 

(692.)  A  subscriber  asks  where  he  can  purchase  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  hard-rubber  combs. 

(693.)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  addresses  of  makers  of 
aluminum  inner-tube  poles. 

(694.)  A  correspondent  desires  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  bone  naphtha  or  Dippel's  oil. 

(695.)  A  correspondent  inquires  for  the  addresses  of  con- 
cerns  manufacturing  tread-punching  and   stud-setting  machines. 

(696.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  data  or  the  name  of 
some  standard  work  dealing  with  figuring  costs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  tape  and  coated  fabrics. 

TRADE    OPPORTUNITIES    FROM    CONSULAR    REPORTS. 
Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic    Commerce  or  its  district    or   cooperative  offices.    Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(27,917.)  A  commercial  agent  in  the  Netherlands  wishes  to 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods,  first  and  second 
qualities,  for  technical  and  surgical  purposes.  Terms,  cash  with 
discount  of  2J4  per  cent,  or  30  days,  2  per  cent  discount.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 

(27,933.)  A  man  in  France  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  or 
will  purchase  raincoats.  Terms,  payment  against  documents. 
Correspondence  should  be  in  French. 

(27,943.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  Norway  for  the 
sale  of  elastic  webbing.  Quotations  should  be  made  f.  o.  b. 
New  York.  Payment  to  be  made  cash  against  documents,  con- 
firmed New  York  credits  established.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 

(27,956.)  A  man  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  all  rubber  articles  for  druggists.  Correspondence  should 
be  in  French  or  Italian. 

(27,958.)  A  citizen  of  Costa  Rica,  who  is  at  present  in  the 
United  States  and  about  to  return  to  that  country  and  Cuba  as 


a  traveling  salesman,  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  tlie  sale  of 
automobile  supplies.     Terms,  cash  in  New  York. 

(27,959.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  France  for  the 
sale  of  motor-car  accessories  throughout  Roumania  and  the 
Balkan   States.     Correspondence   in   French  preferred. 

(27,962.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  Italy  for  the 
sale  of  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
French  and  Italian. 

(27,964.)  A  partner  of  an  import  and  export  firm  in  France, 
v.^ho  is  now  in  this  country,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  large  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  securing  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(27,988.)  A  firm  in  France  desires  to  purchase,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery,  motorcycle  and  bicycle  accessories.  Terms,  cash 
in  New  York. 

(28.016.)  A  man  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  rubber  articles.  Correspondence  should  he  in  French  or 
Italian. 

(28.035.)  A  business  man  in  Algeria  desires  to  purchase  or 
secure  an  agency  on  commission  for  the  sale  of  raincoats  for 
men.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,036.)  A  man  in  Italy  desires  to  purchase  or  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  motorcycle  accessories.  Cash  will  be 
paid.     Correspondence  should  be  in  Italian  or  French. 

(28,051.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  France  for  the 
sale  of  automobile  accessories.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(28,054.)  A  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  purchase  and  also  secure 
an  exclusive  agency  for  solid  rubber  tires  for  passenger  cars 
and  trucks.     Correspondence  should  be  in  Italian. 

(28,080.)  A  Frenchman,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  desires 
to  secure  an  agency  for  automobile  accessories.. 

(28.081.)  A  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  automobile  accessories.  Correspondence  should  be  in 
French  or  Italian.  Catalogs  should  be  sent  and  samples  also, 
where  possible. 

(28,089.)  A  man  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  bicycle  accessories.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,093.)  A  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  purchase  or  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  tires.  Quotations  should  be 
made  f.  o.  b.  Terms,  cash,  with  discount,  through  bank.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 

(28,095.)  A  firm  of  Chinese  merchants  in  Trinidad  desires 
to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  tires. 

(28,106.)  .\n  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  France  for  the 
sale  of  motor-car  accessories  and  belts.  Correspondence  should 
be  in  French. 

(109,220.)  A  market  for  inexpensive  toys  exists  in  Algeria; 
also  for  sporting  goods,  and  games.  A  list  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  toys  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  and  cooperative  offices. 


UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    SALES. 

The  Material  Disposition  Section,  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
U.  S.  A.,  19  West  44th  street.  New  York  City,  offers  the  follow- 
ing equipment  and  materia!  for  sale : 

A  newly  constructed  steel  building,  with  its  equipment,  lo- 
cated in  Astoria ;  material  from  several  large  plants  in  Long 
Island  City,  formerly  employed  in  making  gas  masks,  gas  and 
other  products.  Also  grinding  material,  leather  belting,  shafts, 
locomotive  cranes,  cloth  cutting  machines,  cloth  presses,  rubber 
testing  machines,  laboratory  apparatus  and  chemicals,  lathes, 
milling  and  sewing  machines,  platen  cutting  and  creasing 
presses,  piping  and  fittings,  rubberized  fabrics  suitable  for  rain- 
coats, ponchos,  rubber  hoots  and  high-grade  rubber  specialties, 
fabrics  used  in  manufacturing  gas  masks,  specially  prepared 
fabrics,  absolutely  waterproof  binder  fabric  suitable  for  rain- 
coats, elastic  tape,  chemicals,  steel  drums,  laundry  machinery 
and  all  classes  of  office  furniture  and  accessories. 

In  addition,  about  forty  carloads  of  gas  masks,  besides  their 
parts,  are  scheduled  to  be  sold  at  the  highest  bidders. 
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Echoes  of  the  Great  War. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      INFORMATION      SHEET      X-2      NO      LONGER 
REQUIRED. 

THE  War  Trade  Board  announced  under  date  of  January  4, 
1919  (VV.  T.  B.  R.  477),  that  applicants  for  export  licenses 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  attach  to  their  application  Sup- 
plemental Information  Sheet  X-2,  except  in  the  case  of  applica- 
tions for  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition  or  explosives. 

PROCEDURE  GOVERNING  EXPORTS  TO  HOLLAND  AND 
DENMARK. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B. 
R.  500)  that  exporters  in  the  United  States,  before  filing  appli- 
cation for  export  licenses  must  obtain  from  the  prospective 
importers  in  Holland  or  Denmark  advice  by  mail  or  cable  that 
there  has  been  issued  by  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust,  in 
the  case  of  Holland,  or  by  the  Danish  Chamber  of  Manufac- 
turers, or  Merchants'  Guild  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  case  of  Den- 
mark, a  certificate  permitting  the  importation  of  the  proposed 
consignment.  The  number  of  the  certificate  should  be  forwarded 
by  the  importer  in  Holland  or  Denmark  to  the  American  ex- 
porter, by  cable  or  mail,  either  directly  or  through  the  Nether- 
lands Legation,  Washington,  if  for  Holland,  or  the  Danish  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  if  for  Denmark. 

Henceforth  the  details  of  all  the  import  certificates  issued  in 
Holland  or  Denmark  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Netherlands 
Legation  or  the  Danish  Trade  Commission  in  the  United  States 
to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Washington.  All  inquiries  regarding 
import  regulations  and  certificates  should  be  addressed,  for 
Holland,  to  Dr.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  Counsellor  of  Legation, 
1800  Connecticut  avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or,  for 
Denmark,  to  -Mr.  N.  P.  Arnstedt,  Danish  Trade  Office,  1838 
Connecticut  avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Inquiries  con- 
cerning Denmark  can  also  be  addressed  to  the  Danish  Consul 
General,  8-10  Bridge  street,  New  York  City. 

PROCEDURE  GOVERNING  EXPORTS  TO  SWEDEN. 
The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  has  been  advised  that 
the  Swedish  rubber  import  association  will  accept,  on  behalf  of 
the  Swedish  importer  actually  interested,  consignments  of  rubber 
and  rubber  goods,  when  the  shipment  is  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  the  said  association.  All  inquiries  regarding  the  numerous 
Swedish  import  regulations  and  import  certificates  should  be 
addressed  either  to  A.  R.  Nordvall,  Special  Commissioner,  1325 
18th  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  else  to  the  Swedish 
Commission  Trade  Office,  60  East  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 
All  Swedish  import  questions  or  difficulties  relating  thereto 
should  be  settled  before  filing  applications  with  the  United  States 
War  Trade  Board. 

PROCEDURE  GOVERNING   EXPORTS  TO   NORWAY. 

In  accordance  with  War  Trade  Board  Ruling  497,  exporters 
in  the  United  States,  before  filing  applications  for  export  licenses, 
must  obtain  from  the  prospective  importer  in  Norway  advice 
by  mail  or  cable  that  there  has  been  issued  by  an  appropriate 
import  association,  or  by  the  Norwegian  Finance  Department, 
a  certificate  permitting  the  importation  of  the  proposed  consign- 
ment. This  certificate  must  be  either  issued  or  confirmed  sub- 
sequently to  May  10,  1918.  The  number  of  this  certificate  must 
be  forwarded  by  the  importer  in  Norway  to  the  American  ex- 
porters, either  directly  or  through  the  Norwegian  Legation  in 
Washington. 

Hence  the  details  of  all  the  important  certificates  issued  in 
Norway  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Norwegian  Legation  to  the 
War  Trade  Board  in  Washington.  All  inquiries  relating  to 
regulations  and  certificates  should  be  addressed  to  the  Norwegian 
Legation,  Commercial  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXPORTATION   TO    RUSSIA. 

In  accordance  with  War  Trade  Board  ruling  No.  470,  export 
licenses  will  henceforth  be  issued  to  approved  consignees  for  the 
shipment  of  all  non-conserved  commodities  to  Siberia.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  consign  shipments  to  that  country  to  the 
War  Trade  Board  representative  at  Vladivostok. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  on  Form  X,  to  which  should 
be  attached  such  supplemental  information  sheets  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
for  the  exportation  of  certain  commodities.  No  other  supple- 
mental information  sheets  are  required,  and  no  import  licenses 
need  accompany  the  application. 

SERVICE   NOTES    AND    PERSONALS. 

Corporal  John  D.  La  Flesh,  former  factory  cost  clerk  of  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  been  cited 
for  gallantry  in  action  by  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
formerly  commanding  the  26th  Division. 

Ellis  Harlow,  son  of  Robert  C.  Harlow,  the  president  of  the 
Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
is  particularly  commended  for  bravery  in  Major  Carroll  Swan's 
new  book,  "My  Company."  This  company,  before  the  war.  was 
of  the  well-known  military  organization,  First  Corps  Cadets, 
and  is  now  part  of  the  famous  101st  United  States  Engineers, 
still  overseas. 

Corporal  Charles  Marston,  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment,  has  teen  awarded  the  Military  Medal  for  gallant 
conduct  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  field.  He  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Leyland, 
England. 

Auguste  Choteau,  vice-president  of  Bittel^Leftwich,  Lindell 
Boulevard  and  Grand  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  tire  repair 
and  service  organization,  is  a  lieutenant  in  France. 

Lieutenant  A.  Klipstein,  Jr.,  lately  attached  to  the  General 
Staff,  having  been  discharged  from  the  Army  after  18  months' 
service,  has  taken  up  his  former  connections  with  A.  Klipstein 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  chemicals,  644-652  Greenwich  street,  New  York. 
Sergeant  Edward  Martin,  son  of  A.  W.  Martin,  plant  manager 
of  the  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  mill  of  Everlastik,  Inc.,  has  been 
cited  for  bravery  by  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  for- 
merly commanding  the  26th,  or  Yankee  Division.  After  all  the 
stretcher-bearers  attached  to  B  Company.  102d  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  had  been  killed.  Sergeant  Martin  volunteered  to  go  out 
into  No  Man's  Land  and  bring  in  the  wounded.  Although  badly 
gassed  he  escaped  otherwise  unharmed.  While  convalescing  in 
the  hospital  he  volunteered  for  a  blood  transfusion  which  saved 
another  soldier's   life. 

MARTYRS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY. 
Major  F.  A.  Robinson,  M.  C.  (with  bar),  10th  Tank  Battalion, 
has  been  reported  killed  in  action  at  Catillon,  near  Le  Cateau, 
France.  He  was  formerly  in  the  electric  light  department  of  the 
India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co..  Silver- 
town,  England. 

John  J.  Connolly,  a  private  in  the  327th  Infantry  was  killed 
in  action  on  October  12,  1918.  He  was  employed  at  the  Vallej 
Street  plant  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  before  enlisting. 

Eugene  F.  Laforest,  a  member  of  E  Company,  301st  Engineers, 
died  of  bronchial  pneumonia  in  France  on  December  12.  1918. 
Prior  to  entering  the  Army,  he  was  employed  by  the  Glendale 
Webbing  Co. 

Corporal  Ernest  Munroe,  who  is  reported  to  have  died  in 
France  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  was  a  clerk  with  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.,  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  A  Battery, 
103rd  Field  Artillery,  Rhode  Island  National  Guard. 
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Application  of  Catalysis  to  Vulcanization.' 


specially  Contributed  by  Andre  Dubosc. 


THE  part  played  by  sulphydric  acid,  produced  by  the  action 
of    resins    during    vulcanization,    having    been    explained, 
let   us  see  what  can  be  the  part  played  by  sulphocyanic 
acid    (CNjHS)   which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  proteins, 
of  the  glucosamine  on  the  polymeric  sulphur  at  the  temperature 
of  vulcanization. 

The  part  it  plays  is  ver>'  simple,  it  is  that  of  a  condensator 
which  determines  the  polymerization  and  therefore  the  increase 
of  resistance  to  breaking  of  the  caoutchouc. 
— S— 
The  sulphocyanic  acid,  C_j^_^_    ^^^  {q^^  f^ee  valences. 

It    is   therefore   susceptible   of   saturating   two    double   combi- 
'.ations     belonging     to     two     dierent 


cHi 


CHr 


CHJ. 


CtJ^ 


CH, 


^^Uib^ 


Condensation  of  Two  Molecules. 


molecules  of  caouthouc 
molecules,  the  other 
double  combinations  of 
which  have  been  satu- 
rated by  colloidal- 
sulphur. 

We  can  therefore  ap- 
preciate the  justice  of 
'''^^  the  observations  of  Lock 
and  Bamber,  who  de- 
clared that  the  purer  a 
gum  is,  the  freer  it  is 
from  proteins,  the  less 
(after  vulcanization)  is 
its  resistance  to  rupture 
and,  therefore,  its  poly- 
merization. Nature  has  therefore  placed  in  the  gum  the  elements 
necessary  to  its  vulcanization  and  its  polymerization,  the  resins 
which  act  as  accelerators,  the  proteins  which,  in  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  form  a  condensator  which  determines  the  polymeriza- 
tion. Can  we  reproduce  at  will,  synthetically,  by  the  aid  of 
simpler  and  more  energetic  products  than  the  natural  proteins 
and  resins,  these  conditions  which  analysis  has  revealed  to  us? 
We  cannot  doubt  it,  for  we  know  a  certain  number  of  nitro- 
genous substances,  which,  when  heated  with  sulphur  and  carbon, 
are  capable  of  producing  abundantly  sulphydric  acid  and  sulpho- 
cyanic acid.  These  reactions  of  formation  are  produced,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  distillation  of  coal  which  contains  nitrogen,  sul- 
phur and  carbon. 

This  does  not  mean  that  coal  can  act  in  caoutchouc  during 
vulcanization,  the  same  as  proteins  and  resins  act,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  reactions  which  we  have  described  take  place 
in  the  case  of  coal  only  at  temperatures  at  which  the  gum 
would  be  entirely  destroyed. 

A  substance  cannot  act  as  catalyzer  during  vulcanization, 
substituting  itself  for  the  useful  substances  which  the  natural 
gum  contains,  and  producing  effects  which  are  similar,  but  more 
rapid,  more  complete  and  extensive,  unless  it  rigorously  fulfils 
certain  conditions. 

It  must  contain,  in  proper  proportions,  the  quantities  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  necessary  to  produce  the 
compounds  reacting  in  the  vulcanization,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sulphydric,  sulphurous  and  sulphocyanic  acids.  It  must  be  dis- 
sociated at  the  temperature  of  vulcanization,  135  to  145  degrees 
C,  so  that,  in  the  presence  of  sulphur,  the  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen  or  the  cyanhydric  acid  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  bodies  named,  may  be  set  free.  It  must,  therefore,  meet 
both  chemical  and  thermo-chemical  requirements. 

^Continued  from  The  India  Rubber  World,  November  1,  1918,  page  80. 


Further,  the  accessory  products  of  the  dissociation  must  have 
no  bad  effect  on  the  caoutchouc  during  the  curing,  must  not 
produce  a  disagreeable,  persistent  odor,  and  must  cause  no 
change  in  the  final  product. 

Considering  the  varied  results  expected  from  these  substances, 
we  can  already  see  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  classification, 
we  must  attribute  two  principal  functions  to  them:  (1)  a 
function  of  acceleration  which,  in  the  presence  of  sulphur,  at 
a  proper  temperature,  will  enable  them  to  form  sulphydric  acid 
and  sulphurous  acid ;  (2)  a  function  of  vitaHzation  which,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur,  at  the  temperature  of  vulcanization,  en- 
ables them  to  form  a  condensator,  the  sulphocyanic  acid,  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  polymerization  of  the  gum. 

.\  complete  catalyzer  must  be  at  one  and  the  same  time:  (1) 
a  sulphydric  accelerator,  (2)  a  sulphurous  accelerator,  (3)  a 
sulphocyanic  condensator. 

Certain  substances  have  two  functions  and  three  character- 
istics, others  have  one  function  and  two  characteristics,  while 
others  have  two  functions  and  two  characteristics.  Some  have 
only  the  function  of  sulphydric  accelerators;  they  are  the  com- 
pounds which  in  dissociating  at  135  degrees  C.  furnish  hydrogen 
or  acetylene,  substances  which,  in  the  presence  of  sulphur,  pro- 
duce in  their  turn  sulphydric  acid.  This  is  the  case  of  the 
resins  and  of  a  good  many  of  the  bases  of  the  fat  series.  These 
catalyzers  are  of  only  very  little  interest. 

Others  have  the  function  of  sulphurous  accelerators,  such  as 
the  metallic  oxides,  as  litharge,  and  the  part  they  play  is  so 
well  known  as  to  render  further  explanation  unnecessary. 
There  are  others  which  have  the  full  accelerating  function; 
they  are  sulphydric  accelerators  as  well  as  sulphurous  acceler- 
ators, such  as  the  easily  decomposable  organic  hydroxide  com- 
pounds which,  in  the  presence  of  sulphur,  give  sulphurous  acid 
and  sulphydric  acid. 

(R.OH),+2S=2R-f-SO,-|-H,S 

This  is  the  case  with  certain  alcohols  and  of  most  phenols. 
Certain  members  of  the  terpene  series,  such  as  camphor,  behave 
in  the  same  way  and  have  two  accelerating  qualities.  Other 
compounds  possess  only  the  vitalizing  function  and  can  pro- 
duce only  sulphocyanic  acid,  for  example,  cyanhydric  acid  and 
most  of  the  cyanides;  they  yield  their  maximum  effect  only  in 
the  presence  of  other  compounds,  such  as  sulphide  of  carbon, 
which  brings  them  a  complement  of  carbonated  elements. 

Finally  certain  substances,  which  are  complete  catalyzers, 
have  both  functions  and  are  at  the  same  time  sulphydric  and 
sulphurous  accelerators  and  vitalizers ;  such  are  the  dinitrated 
derivatives  of  the  amines  as  paranitroso  dimethylaniline. 

Besides  these  different  catalyzers,  we  must  mention  a  class 
perhaps  even  more  interesting,  that  of  the  nitrogenous  thio- 
compounds  which  can,  besides  acting  as  complete  catalyzers, 
furnish  in  a  collodial  state  all  the  sulphur  necessary  for  vul- 
canization.    Such,   for  example,   is   thio-carbanilide. 

It  can  be  seen  that,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  the 
number  of  compounds  that  can  facilitate,  hasten  and  improve 
vulcanization,  is  considerable.  Thermochemical  reasons,  based 
on  the  necessity  of  their  dissociation,  show  that  the  most  in- 
teresting ones  are  those  whose  dissociation  constants  are  greater 
than  1  x  10». 

Those  which  meet  this  last  requirement  are  still  rather  nu- 
merous and  we  have  been  able  to  test  the  results  of  about  a 
hundred  of  them.     Bearing  in  mind  the  divisions  which  we  have 
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been    using,    we    shall    study    some    types    belonging    in    each 
category. 

Among  the  sulphydric  accelerators  we  may  reckon  the  resin 
oils,  crude  petroleum,  waxes  and  ozokerite,  certain  bitumens, 
sodium,  calcium,  potassium  in  the  form  of  paraffinated  powder, 
tannin,  and  turpentine.  These  substances  permit  the  rapid 
formation  of  sulphydric  acid,  they  diminish  a  little  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  curing  and,  above  all,  they  allow  the  work 
to  be  done  at  a  lower  temperature.  They  must  be  classified 
according  to  whether  the  vulcanization  takes  place  with  dry 
heat,  under  pressure,  by  steam,  or  with  hot  air  with  or  without 
pressure.  A  substance  which  behaves  admirably  in  one  case 
acts  badly  in  another.  A  group  of  sulphydric  accelerators 
corresponds  to  every  source  of  heat.  This  remark  is  general 
and  applies  not  only  to  accelerators,  but  also  to  vitalizers,  and 
to  vitalizing  accelerators. 

Sulphurous  accelerators  are  found  chiefly  among  the  me- 
tallic oxides  and  peroxides.  We  have  long  known  the  action 
of  litharge  and  of  light  magnesia,  of  which  the  accelerating 
qualities   have   been   empirically   demonstrated. 

Iron  oxide  has  similar  qualities  but  it  seems  that  they  attain 
their   maximum   effect   only   in   the   presence   of   brown   factices. 

The  oxide  of  manganese,  especially  Weldon's  earth,  is  a  good 
accelerator,  but  must  be  used  in  very  small  quantities,  as  it 
reacts  on  the  caoutchouc,  oxidizes  it  and  makes  it  easy  to  break. 

Black  copper  oxide  cannot  be  used,  but  the  red  oxide  is  an 
excellent  accelerator ;  a  one  per  cent  mixture  easily  vulcanizes 
in  30  minutes:  but,  unforunately,  this  oxide  gives  a  green 
color  to  the  gum. 

Peroxide  of  zinc,  peroxide  of  magnesium,  peroxide  of  sodium, 
the  alkaline  carbonates  and  persulphates  and  the  plumbates, 
in  quantities  of  0.5  to  0.2  per  cent,  are  good  sulphurous  ac- 
celerators. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
barium  and  vanadium  salts,  but  all  these  substances  must  be 
used  in  very  small  quantities,  with  great  precaution  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  presence  of  sulphydric  accelerators,  such 
as  resins  or  lanolin.  Their  use  shortens  the  time  necessary 
for  vulcanization  and  allows  lowering  the  temperature  for  the 
reaction. 

The  importance  of  these  has  greatly  diminished  since  the 
discovery  of  vitalizing  accelerators  by  using  which  both  re- 
actions can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  without  risking  injury 
to  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  product. 

Certain  substances  which  are  also  classed  among  the  accel- 
erators can  give  both  the  sulphurous  and  the  sulphydric  re- 
action ;  they  are  those  containing  easily  decomposable  hydrox- 
ides. Certain  alcohols,  such  as  amyl  alcohol,  glycerine,  ter- 
pineol,  most  of  the  phenols,  particularly  the  diphenols,  have 
these  qualities.  They  accelerate  vulcanization,  but  as  their  dis- 
sociation takes  place  only  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  no 
lowering  of  the  heat  during  curing  is  possible. 

We  can  include  in  this  class  also  several  alkaline  oxides, 
such  as  sodium,  potassium  and  barium  hydrate,  of  which  the 
accelerating  action  has  long  been  known.  The  rapidity  with 
which  alkaline-reclaimed  rubbers  vulcanize  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  traces  of  sodium  which  acts  to  accelerate  cure. 

As  a  real  vitalizer  we  can  mention  hardly  anything  but  cyan- 
hydric  acid  or  the  alkaline  cyanides.  The  best  is  the  cyanide 
of  ammonium  (CNNH,),  but  it  can  be  used  only  in  the 
presence  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  reaction  takes  place  ac- 
cording to  the  following  equation : 

CNNH.  -I-  CS,  +  S  =  (CNSH),  +  H,S. 

The  substance  behaves  under  these  conditions  as  an  accel- 
erating sulphydric  vitalizer. 

The  addition  of  the  vitalizer  (mixture  of  cyanide  of  ammon- 
ium and  of  sulphide  of  carbon  saturated  with  sulphur)  is  made 
when   the   mixture  of   the  caoutchouc   and   charges   is   finished, 


and  the  incorporation  is  insured  by  mixing  on  cold  rolls  to 
prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon.  One 
can  slacken  this  evaporation  to  a  certain  extent  by  adding  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon  to  the  sulphide,  part  for  part.  On  account 
of  their  poisonous  qualities,  the  use  of  cyanides  cannot  be 
recommended. 

The  sulphydric  accelerating  vitalizers  are  the  most  numerous 
and,  practically,  the  easiest  to  use.  Theoretically,  every  organic 
base,  all  amines  and  all  iraines  can,  under  certain  conditions, 
give  the  reaction  of  vitalization  and  of  sulphydric  acceleration. 
Such  is  the  case  of  aniline,  one  of  the  first  substances  used 
as  an  accelerating  vitalizer.  The  reaction  is  rather  complex. 
In  the  presence  of  sulphur  the  benzene  ring  is  broken  up,  form- 
ing a  molecule  of  sulphocyanic  acid,  a  molecule  of  sulphydric 
acid,  two  molecules  of  acetylene  and  one  molecule  of  sulphide 
of  carbon,  at  about  140  degrees  C.    The  equation  is : 

Ce.Hj.NH,  -f  4S  =  CNHS  -|-  2  (CK=CH)  -f  H^S  +  CS,. 

In  the  class  of  the  imines  we  can  mention  as  giving  very 

good  results,  piperidine  or  imino  pentane : 

CH,  ■  CH, 

CH,  NH 

CH, .  CH, 

The  reaction  again  takes  place  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ring, 
forming  acetylene,  sulphocyanic  acid  and  sulpliydric  acid.  The 
equation  is : 

C5H10NH  -f  2S  =  CNHS  -f  H,S  +  2  (CH  =CH). 

A  mixture  composed  of  plantation  crepe,  60  parts ;  oxide  of 
zinc,  33  parts;  sulphur,  6  parts,  and  piperidine,  1  part,  gives, 
under  three  atmospheres,  a  well-vulcanized  product  in  40  min- 
utes and  the  following  physical  constants : 

Breaking  strength  per  square  millimeter 1.905  grams 

Elongation    at    break 5.9 

Permanent   elongation 1.08 

In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  result  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
piperidine  to  the  sulphur  before  making  the  mixture.  The  crepe 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  are  uniformly  mixed  and  the  steam  shut 
off  from  the  rolls  before  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  of  piperi- 
dine is  added.  The  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  rest  24  hours 
hours   before   being  cured. 

Paraphenylene  diamine,  aldehyde  ammonia,  sodium  amide,  ben- 
zylamine,  naphthylene  diamine,  and  all  quaternary  ammonium 
bases  behave  in  the  same  way.  Among  these  substances  it  is 
best  to  choose,  as  being  the  most  energetic,  those  which  can  fur- 
nish most  sulphydric  acid  and  most  sulphocyanic  acid. 

From  this  explanation  it  seems  that  the  more  atoms  of  nitro- 
gen an  amined  or  imined  compound  substance  has,  the  greater 
will  be  its  energy  as  a  vitalizer.  This  is  not  always  true,  for, 
besides  the  nitrogen,  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  neces- 
sary to  form  the  active  bodies,  sulphydric  acid  and  sulphocyanic 
acid,  will  often  be  lacking.  One  way  of  remedying  this  defect 
is  to  condense  the  amines  with  the  aldehydes. 

The  type  of  this  formation  is  the  combination  of  formalde- 
hyde with  ammonia,  which  produces  successively  three  accelerat- 
ing vitalizers. 

1.  Trimethylene  triamine. 


CH^ 
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Trimethyleiic  triamine,  whicli  reacting  with  sulphur,  gives 
(CH,),  .  (NH),  +  6S  r=  3CNHS  +  3H,S, 
which  is  a  perfect  sulphydric  accelerating  vitalizer,  since  it  leaves 
no  residuary  products. 

2.     Pentamethvlene    tetramine, 


cm 


which,  reacting  with  sulphur,  gives : 

(CH,).  .  (NH):  .  N=  +  lOS  =  4CNHS  +  4H,S  +  CS.. 
3.    Hexamethylene  tetramine. 


Quinolinc,  oxyquinoline  and  their  salts  must  be  classed  in  tht 
same  group,  as  they  act  in  the  same  way. 

Most  of  tlic  nitrated  comi)ounds  obtained  in  the  immense  series 
of  coloring  matters,  such  as  Bismarck  brown  or  paranitraniline, 
are   capable   of  acting   as   accelerating  vitalizers. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  substances  which 
can  be  used  as  catalyzers  in  the  vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  is 
considerable,  but  a  judicious  choice  must  be  made,  taking  into 
consideration  the  conditions  of  temperature  which  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

A  very  wide  choice  of  catalyzers  is  open  to  manufacturers, 
and  among  these  different  kinds  they  will  be  able  to  find  the 
compounds  they  need,  whatever  may  be  the  physical  conditions 
of  vulcanization,  dry  heat  or  open-steam  heat  to  accelerate  its 
speed,  while  considerably  increasing  the  breaking  strength  of  the 
caoutchouc. 

NEW    JERSEY    CHEMICAL    SOCIETY. 
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THE  January  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Chemical  Society  was 
held  January  13,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.    Rubber  was  the 
topic  of  the  evening. 

"Catalysts  in  the  Manufacture  of  Rubber  Goods  (A  Story  of 
Accelerators)"  was  presented  by  George  D.  Kratz  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kratz  briefly  reviewed  the  methods  of  obtaining  planta- 
tion rubber  from  latex  and  the  resulting  loss  in  resins,  sugars 

'^^'-  and  proteins  with  impairment  of  the  vulcanizing  qualities  of  the 

,  .  ,             .          .  ,        ,  ,  rubber  product, 

which,  reactnig  with  sulphur,  gives :  ..c-           a        •          c-  t,  »•    ^       r       -o  ui,     •>   u     t-.      c    j     ■  i 
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,,              ,    ,            i        •         •         •          1       •     1-          u     I   i  1  Dannerth,  of  Newark,  New  Jersev.  covered  the  story  of  rubber 
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.       .   ^                       J     £     1     »  »•           ;  .    /;ri  „     »„       „:a^  ^!  The  meeting  closed   with   remarks  by  H.   O.   Chute,   of   New 

A  mixture  composed  of  plantation  crepe,  60  parts;  oxide  of  "                       .        .          .  •[                           '      . 

TA        .          1  u        c  ^    i       „A  Uo^o™«fi,„i^„»  fo^o.,,;^,.    1  ^oTk  City,  on  the  patent  situation  with  respect  to  organic  vul- 

zinc,  34  parts;  sulphur,  5  parts,  and  nexametnylene  teramine,   1  .      . 

part,  under  three  atmospheres  of  pressure,  gives,  in  50  minutes,      «nization   accelerators. 

a  perfectly  vulcanized   caoutchouc,   of   which   the  physical   con-  ^^^  CARBON  black  situation. 

stants  are  as  follows:  During   the   last   half   dozen   years   carbon   black   has   become 

Breaking  strength  per  square  millimeter 3.170  grams  ^.^^^  important  to  the  rubber  trade,  especially  in  the  manufacture 

Elongation   at  break ^J  ^j  automobile  tires.     Its  annual  production  in  the  United  States, 

Permanent   elongation. . . •■■••••.■■.• /■^■^^  derived  entirely  from  natural  gas,  is  placed  at  about  36,000,000 

In   the  condensation   of  the  amines  and  the   im.nes   with   the  ^^^^^     Formerly  the  larger  portion  of  carbon  black  was  used 

aldehydes   we  condense  an  aldehyde  of  the   fat  series   with   an  .^  ^^^  n,anufacture  of  printing  ink;  now,  however,  the  rubber  in- 

amine  or  irn.ne  of  the  aromatic  series  and  vice  versa.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

The  products  of  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  cer-  ^ri      tt  ■»  j  c-    .       t~     ,    \  j    ■   ■  .      ■       t                  i               t  j 

.      ,    ^           ,            .           .           ,.                         ,.,.  The  United  States  Fuel  .\dniinistration  has  recently  appealed 

tain   bases   and   certain   amines   also   give   very   good   vitalizers.  ^     ^,          ^  .   ..           r  ^.                r    ^              r        u       ui'   i    ■     .,1. 

,      J  ,.  .          ,.    ,  to  the  patriotism   of  the  manufacturers  of  carbon  black  in   the 

Among  these  we   can   mention   the   products   of   addition   of  the  .           ,     ^   ijr    ^   ■.?•     •   •                 »      u  1      •      ^i.                     ••          r 

,  ,  .  ,        ,.        ,               ..        ,    ,       ....       „  „  J.        ,    ,         J  important   West   Virginia  areas   to   help   in   the   conservation   of 

sulphide  of  carbon  to  dimethylamine  with  the  BB  dimethyl,  and  ,             ,              t       r     i.-  u  •                                       t-u-               1 

, .,     ,      j-rr               ui        •           T-i  natural  gas,  the  supply  of  which  IS  growing  scarcer.     This  appeal 

methyl  tnmethylene  imine  with  the  different  cobaltammes.   These  ,       ,            \  ■        ,■,',■  -^     r               ^-           j     -^i 

...            r    ,      r             ,  has  been  met  in  a  liberal  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  pecuniary 

last  substances  are  vitalizers  of  the  first  rank.  .^              .1.          ^     r  .lu              r    » 

,  .      ,          r     ■    ,■                            ,         ,         I  .           J   J     ■  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 

In  this  class  of  vitalizers  we  must  place  the  sulphurated  den-  t     .i.-                x-       -^    t.     u  u         ^  j  ii.  ^  ^i.    1          ^        j 

,  .  ,        .  ,       ,  ,  .  ,       ,       .  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  largest  producer 

vates  of  urea,  such  as  sulphourea,  which,  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  r        ^       1,1     1    u        1      j              j           1             i     ^  f          -nr    ^ 

of  carbon  black  has  already  moved  one  large  plant  from  West 

gives  very  goo     resu   s .                ^  2CSNH  -4-  H  S  Virginia  to  Louisiana;  has  closed  down  a  second,  and  will  re- 

V,     •         'H                    '                       "T      »   •  locate  the  remainder  outside  the  state.     The  gas  thus  saved  will 

'       ^^  rCH  <;"i  ^^  distributed  to  various  communities  for  fuel  purposes.    Certain 

,  .  ,     ,           ,      .  ,        ,  ,         ~          ,               .  of  the  West  Virginia  plants,  however,  will  be  run  at  full  capacity 

which,  heated  with  sulphur,  gives  the  reaction:  ...   .^          ,        ^    ,     .  .u- 

NH  =  C(H.S).  +  S  =  CNHS  +  2H'S.  till   November  first  of  this  year 

_,            .            r  J-  -^  -c     J         r  iu          •            .,.                 t  i  The  removal  of  the  carbon  black  industry  to  sections  remote 

The  products  of  dinitrification  of  the  amines  act  as  complete  ,         ^,               ,    ^     .             ^          1.        -.  ■          j      -n            .    ^ 

,        .          ...            ,    .                    ^       ^i.          -xi.    ..1          1  L  from  the  manufacturing  centers  where  it  is  used  will  operate  to 

accelerating  vitalizers,   their   oxygen   together  with   the   sulphur  .       .^         .       ^,          ^  .               .    r    •  1..          i.  .1-   .1.           .  • 

,     .             ,  ,                   ..         °           °       .      ^.                  .'^  raise   its   price   through   increased   freight   on   both   the   packing 

producing     sulphurous     acid.       The     t3fpe     is     the     paranitroso  .    >           ,     ■  , 

J,-      .,.   1     -I-              •  .          J-               J     i       u  1              •     .1,  and  the  material. 

dimethylaniline,  an  intermediary  product  well  known  in  the  man-  

ufacture  of  coloring  substances.  REMOVAL      OF      AUTOMOBILE     PROHIBITION      IN      STRAITS 

QYi^  SETTLEMENTS. 

O  =  N  —  CH,  —  N  <^rjj'  The  proclamation  of  May  16,  1917,  which  prohibited  the  im- 

With  sulphur,  the  reaction  is  as  follows  :        '  portation  into  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States 

[CH  I  of  automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  thereof,  has  been  revoked, 

O  =  N  —  C,H<  —  N   \CH, J  ,  +  13S  =  4NCHS  +  2H,S  according  to  a  cablegram  of  December  9  from  the  American  Con- 

+  SO,  +  4CS,  +  4  (CH^CH)  sul  General  at  Singapore. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF  THK  VULCANIZATION    PROCESS.  p^,,o„,     HeATINC     OK     Raw     RuBBEK    AN.    THE     Vo.CANXZATIOK 

Accelerators.  Coefficient 
INSPECTION    of    the    following   tabulated    results   will   show  Experiments   by   Van   Heurn   demonstrated   that   one   can   in- 
1      that   some   compounds,   especialh-   the   basic,   or  such   as  are      crease   the   velocity   of  vulcanization   considerably  and   thus   im- 
transformed  at  the  vulcanizmg  temperature  into  bases,  cause  prove   the   mechanical   properties,    by   heating   Hevca    crepe    for 
strong  acceleration.     Other  compounds  have  no  influence,  while  four  hours   in  a   current  of  carbon   dioxide  at   130  de-rees   C 
the  acid  compounds  show  distinctly  a  retarding  influence.  If  the  heating  is  continued  beyond   four  hours  the  me^'chanical 
Influence   of   \-ariou5    Inorganic   Compounds   on    the   Velocity  properties     again    decline,     approaching    normal.       How     far    the 
OF  Vulcanization  (\an  Heubnj.     ^  change  observed  on  heating  in  carbon  dioxide  is  due  to  the  in- 
Extra  addition  of  one  per  cent.                         '          ^Co'efficient""          '  fluence  of  that  gas  and  whether  the  same  result  may  be  obtained 

None    3.1,                '      3  jg  on    heating   in   another    indifferent   gas,    will    be    determined    by 

Magnesium  oxide   6.90                     6.80  future   experiments. 

Ammonium    carbonate    5.85  5   20 

Banum    hydroxide     5. 05  PlASTICIZING    AND    THE    MECHANICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    VuLC,A,NI7ED 

Lithir"    '""''''''    "'^^                    *•"  Rubber. 

s'oVuT  bicarbonate"!'.'!'.'.!!!!!"'.'.!!.'^!';;!.'!!        4!"                    \'%  Continued  plasticizing  causes  the  diminishing  of  the  breaking 

Ammonium    phosphate    !!..!!!!!!!!!!        3!86                     4!29  'oad  and  the  elongation  at  break.     When  plasticizing  takes  place 

Magnesium    carbonate    3.93  during  periods  within  those  of  ordinary  practice  such  influence 

AmmZium'"surh% ^'^                    ^ '^^  is  not  noticeable.     The  Institute  has  unpublished  tests  showing 

Ammonium   oxaUtf  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        312        ^'"        2.  86  *^^'  °"  energetically  plasticizing,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that 

Ammonium   chloride    ....:....!!!!..!!!!!!!!!!!        2!77                      3!o8  '''e  velocity  of  vulcanization  diminishes,  the  course  of  the  curve 

Zinc  oxide    2.75                    2.70  is  not  altered,  but  its  end   point  is  shifted.     Possibly  this   fact 

Ammonium   borate    2.57                      2.65  may  be  attributable  to  air,  imprisoned  during  plasticizing,  which 

PoTssruTbisulphate' !!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!'   !■!!'■'        \'n                    I'fe  ''°"   "°'   "^''""^   ""P^   '^"""^  vulcanization.     The   course   of 

rsr          ,            ,      -a     ■■■■■■■■■■■.■■■          ■                            .  the  curve  is  practically  independent  of  the  degree  of  plasticizing. 

Of  much  greater  influence  is  the  action  of  organic  accelerators  -y,                „                                                 &             v               &■ 

as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  relates  to  vulcaniza-  ^™.^   °^   ^"""^   ^=^'°   ^^^    Mechanical   Properties. 

tions  according  to  the  "standard  method"  in  the  oil  bath.  _'^^^   PO'"*    investigated    was    whether    a    rubber    with    a    low 

,-,              ^                                 ,,                     ,,  viscosity  can  yield  on  prolonged  vulcanization  as  good  a  orodiict 

Influence   of   Organic   Compounds   on   the   Velocity    of   Vulcanization  .  ,        ...       .          .        *„,      "'>-'»"'-«'"uii  .is  guuu  d  prouuct 

(Van  Heurn).                         ...  ^'  ""^  ^^""  ^  "'Sn  viscosity.    The  answer  is  affirmative. 

None'"  ^•''^'''''"  °^   '^    °*  1  P'"'  '^'■"'-                                              7 46^°''''^'^'^"  2  II'  ^"^•■^'^'^^     LOAD     AND     ELONGATION     AT     BrEAK     WITH     INCREASING 

Accelerene"!!!.'!  !.'.'.'.'!!!!.'.'!.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.'!..'.'.'.....' .'           8.04                    7^90  TiME   OF    V0LCANIZ.ATION. 

Piplndi'ne   ■.:":: : 700              l'%  '^^^'^   ^^'■e   ^^^^  '^''''   blanket  crepe,   viscosity  46;   Hevea 

Accelerene  is  the  trade  name  of  a  product  consisting  of  para-  "'^.%  ^'''°''^  ?!  =^"^  ^''^J"  "^P^'  ^•'=<=°=ity  70.     The  curing 

nitroso   dimethylaniline,   which   is   often   sold  containing  a  great  ^^         ^^'^"^^'^ J™"^  °"<^  ^""^  '"   '^ree,  varying  by  intervals 

many  impurities.     Vulcacite  seems  to  be  a  condensation  product  °^  -Ta"^''^^'    ^T'  T."^'    ^  ^^    *^    '^"''°"''    '"'"'^^^    ^" 

from   acetaldehyde  and  ammonia,   according  to  researches  made  ^       t        /  ''f             •         '"''  "^°'"^^  *^'  ^  '"^^^^  P'°^"='' 

at  the  Institute  ^'  P''°'°"Sed  vulcanization,  can  yield  as  strong  a  product  as  a 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  acceleration  is  not  identical  for  all  '''''''^  'f^"'   ^'ithout  the   danger  of   overvulcanization.     It  is 

species  of  rubber  and  it  seems  as  if  the  combining  with  sulphur  1°""'"^'^   '^  "^^^^   '^\  conditions   of  vulcanizing  diflfer   from 

is  less  accelerated  for  highly  viscous  kinds  than  for  those  of  low  ^^e    standard    method    only    m    time    of   cure,    the   vulcanization 

viscosity.      One    would    be    likely    to    conclude    this    from    Van  ^'>^^^'^'''  "'"^■"^  a  measure  of  the  mechanical  properties. 

Rossem's  observations  in  the  following  table:  Influence  of  Temperature  and  Quantity  of  Added  Sulphur 

,.            „                   >                   _  ON  THE  Mechanical  Properties. 

V  uLcANiz.vriON   Coefficients  for  Various   Rubbers  on   .\dding  the   Same  r-          i   .  i                     .                          ... 

Quantity  of  Accelerene.  Completely    normal     stress-strain     diagrams     were     obtained 

Number  of  sample 54T        26T        98T        163T  for  rubbers  vulcanized  at  139.2  degrees  C.   (that  is.  nine  degrees 

Viscosity    number    3D             42             73             102  ,                 ,            ,          ,                                    ^                                                          ^ 

Vulcanization    coefficients    with    standard  lower  tlian  the  chosen     standard   temperature"),  by  vulcanizing 

wifhoul  addition)'^...''.''."". .**..!■" "..':•:.      2.3        3.1        4.3        4.7  ^°''  '"•°'  "^""e^'   ^°'"''  ^nd  five  hours,   respectively.     This  is  not 

^  .           ,  [     H  °!  }  Z°      !•?         \-l         'L       l\  ^^^  "^e  ^■'^e"  ™°''e  or  'ess  sulphur  than  the  standard  quantity 

\  ulcanization    coefficients    af-          'A   at  I   %       3.1           3.0           2.55         2.3  ,    j.,    ^^.^    ■         jj     .    ^      r\->,  /            ../•,,             t-                       , 

ter    :5    minutes'    cure    at]      ^  of  1  %      3.6         3.6         2.7         2.9  o*   ' /'   Parts   IS   added   to  92'^    parts   of   rubber.     For   example, 

1 .1 7 '  C.  with  accelerene.      {     H  of  1  %      4.2         4.4         3.1         3.3  with  125^  parts  of  Sulphur  to  87^  parts  of  rubber  a  much  greater 

The  above  data  suggest  important  aspects  for  technical  appli-  stress  is  required  for  a  certain  elongation  than  is  necessary  for 

cation.     Before  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn,   further  data  a   "normally"   vulcanized    rubber.     This   condition    is   noticeable 

will  be  required.  with    ten    of    sulphur    to    90    of    rubber.     With    less    than    7y. 

.'Another  point  worth  notice,  confirmed  by  the  Institute,  is  that  parts  the  reverse  is  observed.     The  influence  of  excess  sulphur 

Kerbosch-Schadt    rubber,    prepared    by    evaporating    the    latex,  confirms  the  conclusion  arrived  at  for  catalysts,  namely,  that  a 

possesses   a   high  velocity  of  vulcanization,   especially   important  greater   rapidity  of  vulcanization   causes,   under  similar  circum- 

in  connection  with  the  low  viscosity.     It  is  undoubted  that  this  stances,  a  stiflfer  rubber  than  would  be  expected  from  the  vul- 

high    velocity    must    be    ascribed    to    serum    compounds.      It    is  canization  coefficient. 

further  evident   that   there   is   no   rea.sbn   to   give   preference  to  Miscellaneous    Factors    and  the    Mechanical   Properties   of 

natural   accelerators   above  artificial   ones,   when   one   desires   to  Vulcanized  Rubber 

make  "stiflf"  goods,  and  only  for  those  will  the  addition  be  of  No  exceptions  have  been  met  with  at  the  Institute  in  which 

value.  the  elongation  curve  did  not  practically  confirm  expectation  of 

~H!wtinned  from  The  India  Rubber  World.  January  1.   1919.  pjfre  196.  "'^ory   regarding   the   correlation   of  viscositv    and   vulcanization, 
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and  of  that  existing  between  this  coefficient  and  the  situation  of 
the  curve  of  elongation. 

The  addition  of  chemically  indifferent  solid  fillers  has  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  velocity  of  vulcanization  but  does  affect  the 
mechanical  properties.  The  elongation  at  break  and  breaking 
load  decline  and  the  rubber  becomes  stifTer  as  indicated  by  its 
elongation  curve.  The  addition  of  soft  fillers  markedly  reduces 
the  breaking  strength  and  elongation  at  break.  This  unfavor- 
able effect  was  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  ten  per  cent 
of  paraffine  in  a  test  compound. 

The  Action  of  Acceler.ators  on  the  Mech.^nical  Properties 
OF  Vulcanized  Rubber. 

Rubber  vulcanized  with  powerful  accelerators  becomes 
"stiffer,"  and  has  less  elongation  at  break  than  ought  to  be  the 
case  with  the  vulcanization  attained.  In  other  words  it  does  not 
show  a  "normal"  curve  with  relation  to  its  vulcanization  coeffi- 
cient. In  the  case  of  vulcanization  by  the  use  of  Yz  of  one  per 
cent  of  "accelercne"  showing  vulcanization  coefficient  4.4,  the 
curve  occupied  about  the  position  of  the  normal  one  for  a  vul- 
canization coefficient  of  7. 

The  end  point  of  the  curve  is  situated  much  higher  than  would 
be  the  case  with  a  "normal"  curve  similarly  located.  Also  the 
points  of  break  for  normal  curves  with  high  vulcanization  coeffi- 
cients are  situated  very  far  apart,  while  for  rubbers  vulcanized 
under  accelerating  conditions  they  all  lie  about  equally  high. 
From  this  it  follows  that  rubber  vulcanized  with  an  accelerator 
can  be  stretched  much  farther  without  breaking  than  that  vul- 
canized under  ordinary  conditions.  With  the  former,  brittle- 
ness  occurs  only  with  a  much  higher  vulcanization  coefficient  and 
after  reaching  a  greater  degree  of  stiffness  than  with  the  latter. 
Therefore,  whenever  accelerators  can  be  used  a  saving  of  steam 
will  result  and  a  product  be  obtained  which  will  withstand 
greater  elongation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  rubbers  with  low  viscosity  are  more 
accelerated  in  their  vulcanization  by  similar  quantities  of  ac- 
celerator than  those  of  a  high  viscosity.  For  this  reason  their 
mechanical  properties  deviate  more  from  the  normal  than  those 
of  highly  viscous  rubbers ;  consequently  the  action  of  accelerators 
is  of  higher  importance  for  rubbers  of  low  viscosity. 

Addition  of  artificial  accelerators  under  controllable  condi- 
tions is  preferable  to  intentionally  leaving  in  the  rubber  natural 
catalysts,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  which  are  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Institute,  no  danger  exists  of  the 
oxidization  of  normally  treated  plantation  rubber,  packed  and 
stored  judiciously,  even  when  stored  for  long  periods. 

Van  Rossem  hints  at  the  possibility  of  greatly  reducing  the 
variability  of  plantation  rubbers  by  careful  adjustment  of  the 
addition  of  artificial  accelerators  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
viscosity  of  the  rubber.  Care  is  cautioned  here  because  the  ques- 
tion of  proportion  of  accelerator  desirable  demands  close  and 
accurate  study. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  unfavorable  influence  of  accelera- 
tors in  producing  "after-vulcanization,"  it  is  said  that  such  in- 
fluence will  probably  be  least  for  accelerators  decomposable  at  the 
temperature  of  vulcanization,  such  as  "acceletene,"  for  example. 
The  Institute  advances  the  opinion  that  after-treatment  of  the 
vulcanized  product  with  retarding  catalysts,  such  as  sulphur  di- 
oxide, can  become  a  means  of  counteracting  the  harmful  influence 
of  after-vulcanization. 

Vulcanization  Coefficient  as  a  Measure  for  the  Mechanical 
Properties. 

With  the  standard  vulcanization  of  first  latex  rubbers,  the  vul- 
canization coefficient  gave  an  excellent  indication  of  the  me- 
chanical properties.  With  a  definite  vulcanization  coefficient 
known,  the  average  course  and  the  end  point  of  the  elongation 
curve  could  be  calculated  by  using  the  Schopper  machine. 

Comparison  of  the  elongation  diagrams  of  vulcanizations  dif- 


fering from  the  standard  method  showed  that  the  vulcanization 
coefficient  offers  a  general  indication  of  the  probable  course  of 
the  elongation  curve,  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  rubbers 
containing  more  than  the  usual  quantities  of  artificial  catalysts. 
Other  factors  influence  the  situation  of  the  end  point  of  the  curve. 
Pre,  Uxder,  Over  and  After-Vulcanization. 

In  order  to  determine  when  a  rubber  may  be  pronounced 
well-vulcanized  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  resulting  prop- 
erties produced  from  the  inception  of  the  process  till  it  has 
advanced  too  far. 

When  rubber  is  heated  only  a  short  time  with  sulphur  an 
alteration  takes  place  which  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  vulcanization.  The  resulting  product  may  still  be  completely 
dissolved  in  the  usual  solvents  for  rubber.  In  this  case  the  rub- 
ber is  termed  pre-vulcanized.  Van  Heurn  has  shown  that  this 
prevulcanization  is  noticeable  at  ordinary  temperature,  for  after 
three  months  the  viscosity  of  a  mixture  of  92J/2  parts  of  crepe 
and  7J4  parts  of  sulphur  appeared  to  be  raised  considerably 
more  than  could  be  explained  from  the  recovery  of  the  plas- 
ticized  rubber.  Prevulcanization  was  more  marked  for  a  mixture 
of  sulphur,  litharge,  and  magnesia.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
whether  any  sulphur  is  combined  during  this  prevulcanizing; 
however,  the  fmpression  is  to  that  effect. 

Prevulcanization  merges  into  undervulcanization.  The  latter 
designation  indicates  that  the  product  of  vulcanization  has  be- 
come insoluble  though  still  retaining  plastic  properties  remind- 
ing one  of  raw  rubber.  It  should  be  noticed  that  undervulcaniza- 
tion 'is  often  evident  by  porosity  of  the  product,  developed  by 
steam  bubbles  in  the  rubber  on  blowing  off  the  steam  pressure. 

Overvulcanization  results  in  brittleness.  Van  Heurn  points 
out  that  it  is  incorrect  to  think  that  where  the  breaking  load 
attains  a  maximum,  the  best  vulcanization  exists.  In  practice 
overvulcanization  will  be  assuredly  prevented  by  not  exceeding 
a  vulcanization  coefficient  of  3.5  at  the  utmost. 

After-vulcanization  takes  place  in  vulcanized  rubber  stored 
at  ordinary  temperature.  The  increase  of  combined  sulphur  is 
trifling,  but  at  temperatures  higher  than  normal,  or  when  exposed 
to  light,  it  becomes  considerable.  A  well-vulcanized  rubber  in 
which  only  sulphur  is  present  should  possess  a  vulcanization 
coefficient  of  2  to  4.  It  is  not  yet  settled  how  far  this  result 
may  be  altered  by  the  use  of  fillers  and  accelerators. 

Alteration  of  Properties  During  Vulcanization. 

There  exists  a  gradual  change  in  the  mechanical  properties 
when  passing  from  prevulcanization  to  overvulcanization.  A 
similar  continuity  of  change  is  observable  on  the  transformation 
of  overvulcanized  rubber  into  ebonite.  The  quantity  of  com- 
bined sulphur  also  increases  continuously  coincident  with  a  regu- 
lar decline  of  the  adhesiveness  and  solubility.  Doubtless  this 
continuity  of  changes  also  includes  the  other  properties  and 
applies  to  both  hot  and  cold  vulcanization. 


THE  NATURE  OF  MOTTLING  OF  VULCANIZED  PARA  RUBBER. 

A  paper  by  H.  Runpel  in  "Gummi-Zeitung,"  1916,  page  144, 
is  abstracted  as  follows  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry,"  October  15,  1918.  page  S95A: 

The  sample  examined  was  free  from  substitute  and  yielded 
only  about  3  per  cent  ash.  The  lightest  patches  contained  twice 
as  much  free  sulphur  as  the  darkest.  The  formation  of  the 
patches  is  explained  as  follows :  After  vulcanization  the  sulphur 
which  has  not  combined  chemically  with  the  rubber  passes,  on 
cooling,  into  the  amorphous  or  the  rhombohedral  form,  except 
at  the  surface,  where  the  octahedral  crystals  quickly  separate. 
Sulphur  wanders  from  the  interior  of  the  sample  to  the  surface, 
and  the  sample  "sulphurs  up."  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  occurs  conversion  of  the  less  stable  into  the  more  stable 
form  within  the  sample,  the  rubber  acting  as  a  solvent,  and  the 
sulphur  wanders  from  certain  parts  of  the  solution  and  accumu- 
lates round  other  centers 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


THE   MORRIS    AUTOMATIC    HEEL-TRIMMING    MACHINE. 

IN  the  accompanying  illustration  mav  be  seen  a  novel  heel- 
tr.mmmg  machine  that  is  practically  automatic  in  operation. 
A  rubber  heel  that  has  just  been  trimmed  is  about  to  fall  into 
the  delivery  trough,  while  an  untrimmed  heel  is  shown  in  the 
position  of  being 
fed  to  the  trim- 
mer. When  the 
heel  is  advanced 
to  a  certain  point 
by  the  operator 
the  machine 
takes  hold  of  it  1 
and  automat- 
ically completes 
the  trimming  op- 
eration. 

Special  cutters 
are  provided  on 
this  machine,  the 
upper  one  hav- 
ing a  tapered 
cutting  edge  so  that  either  tapered  or  straight-side  heels 
may  be  trimmed  in  the  same  machine.  Integral  with  the 
lower  cutter  is  a  small  circular  ridge,  extending  at  right  angles 
to  the  cutting  edge,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  heel  as 
■the  overflow  is  being  removed.  A  special  guard  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  machine  and  extends  outwardly  under  the  upper 
cutter,  effectively  covering  the  cutting  edge,  protecting  the  heel 
and  allowing  only  the  overflow  to  be  removed. 

An  ailiiivt.ililc  cruide  that  is  attached  to  the  table  enables  the 
o[n.ratnr  tn  iiM\f  the  heels  into  the  machine  in  rapid  succession. 
An  inclined  tnninh  conveys  the  trimmed  heels  by  gravity  to  boxe? 
provided  for  the  purpose.  (T.  W.  Morris.  3304  Warren  avenue, 
Chicago,  III.) 


Heel-Trimmer. 


SEWING-MACHINE    FOR    BALLOON    FABRIC. 

Sewing-machines  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  both  air- 
planes and  balloons,  but  there  is  so  much  more  sewing  to  be  done 
in  the  manufacture  of  even  the  smallest  type  of  balloon  that  a 
special  sewing  machine  was  perfected  in  order  that  balloon  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  might  be  facilitated  during  the  war. 

This  machine  is  known  as  the  Singer  No.  113  w  110,  front  view 
of  which  is  here  shown.  It  makes  two  lines  of  lock-stitching 
simultaneously  and  the  work  is  accomplished  rapidly,  each  of  the 
two  needles  being  capable  of  a  speed  of  up  to  2,500  stitches  per 
minute.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the' envelope  of  even 
some  of  the  smaller  balloons  there  are  about  400  pieces  of  rub- 
berized fabric  to  be  sewed,  the  great  advantage  of  a  high-speed 
machine  is  apparent. 

Before  the  seams  are  stitched  the  edges  of  the  sections  are  ce- 
mented. The  arm  of  this  machine  being  30  inches  long,  a  large 
number  of  gores  can  be  attached  with  cement  and  then  sewed  at 
one  time.  As  the  feed  must  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  handle 
long  lengths  of  rubberized  fabric,  the  machine  is  equipped  with 
additional  feeding  mechanism  including  two  feeding  rolls  which 
are  located  at  the  back  of  the  twin  needles.  This  auxiliary  feed 
pulls  the  work  while  it  is  being  stitched  so  that  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  feeding  heavy  and  bunchy  fabrics  is  taken  from  the  regu- 
lar feed,  the  entire  feeding  mechanism  working  in  unison. 

As  already  stated,  this  machine  makes  two  lines  of  lock-stitch- 
ing, there  being  one  needle  thread  and  one  bobbin  thread  for  each 
line  of  stitching,  the  lock  of  the  threads  being  located  within  the 
thickness  of  the  rubberised   fabric.     Tliis  true  lock-stitch  passes 


tli£  strictest  government  tests.  When  the  covering  strip  of 
fabric  is  cemented  over  the  stitched  seams  of  the  balloon,  the 
upper  and  under  threads  of  the  lock-stitch  lie  so  snugly  under  the 
strip  that  no  air  pockets  are  formed.  When  air  pockets  are 
formed  a  leakage  of  hydrogen  gas  from  the  balloon  follows. 

The  illustration   shows  the  machine  equipped  with  individual 
electric  motor  which  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  drive.    The 


M.^CHINE   FOR   StITCHIXC   BaLLOOXS. 

outlit,  moreover,  is  portable,  being  mounted  on  casters  to  facili- 
tate moving  ihe  equipment  from  place  to  place  as  desired.  (The 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey.) 

A    NEW  RETREADING   EQUIPMENT. 
Retreading  continues   to  be  a  popular  expedient   for   prolong- 
ni.y   tire   mdeage   and   particularly  so   at   the   present   time   when 
tire   prices   are   high.     That   marked 
improvement    is    being   made    in    the 
mechanical  equipment  for  doing  this 
work,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  new  type  of  retread- 
ing   vulcanizer.     This    is    known    as. 
type   E   retreading   equipment.     This 
outfit  will  retread  tires  from  2}4  to 
5  inches  and  consists  of  two   ribbed 
tread  cavities,  2^4   to  4- 
inch   and   4J4   to   S-inch,. 
and  a  plain  tread  reduc- 
ing shell  for  the  3^  to  4- 
inch    cavity    which    will 
cure  2y2   to  3-inch   tires. 
It  is  made  in  1/3  circle, 
can  be  heated  by  gas  or 
T.  „  T>  ,r  gasoline      and      includes 

Tire-Retreading  Vulcanizer.  ,,^^^  ^^^^    ^.^,^.^  ^^^^^ 

safety  valve  and  steel  bands.  This  is  a  self-contained  outfit.  No 
boiler  is  required.  (The  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co 
Akron.  Ohio.)  '' 
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POWER  SAW  FOR  CUTTING  SOLID  TIRE  BASES. 

A  novel  application  of  the  power  hack-saw  principle  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  machine  especially  designed 
for  cutting  steel  rims  of  solid  tires.  It  is  intended  for  use  in 
service  stations  where  worn-out  tires  are  removed  and  new  ones 
substituted  on  the  wheel. 

Solid  truck  tires  are  made  on  steel  bases  and  forced  on  the 
wheel-rim  by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  time,  the  wheel-rim  and  tire- 
base  become  firmly  united  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  steel 
base  in  order  to  remove  the  tire. 

The  wheel  is  clamped  to  a  frame  that  is  raised  or  lowered  by 
worm-gearings  operated  by  hand-power.  The  machine  cuts  on 
the  draw  stroke  and  the  saw-frame  is  lifted  on  the  return  stroke 
by  a  compression  oil  lift-pump.     .\  gage  is  provided  to  stop  the 


SOAPSTONE-BRUSH. 
By  the  use  of  this  hand  device,  powdered  soapstone  may  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  rubber  stock  without  creating  clouds 
of  dust  in  the  operation. 
It     comprises     a    con- 
tainer   body,   the   bottom 
of    which    supports    the 
bristles  of  the  brush,  and 
the    top    of    which    is    a 
flexible   diaphragm.    The 
soapstone  is  delivered  to 
the  brush  portion  of  the 
device   by  pneumatic 
pressure  which  is  set  up 
within  the  device  by  the 
hand     of     the     operator 
grasping       the       brush- 
handle. 
Connected  to  the  diaphragm  are  means  for  breaking  up  any 
lumps    of   soapstone   caked   within    the    container   body,    as    the 
diaphragm   top  is   reciprocated   by  the   user.     The   soapstone   is 
deposited  in  the  center  of  the  brush  and,  by  the  movements  of 
the  operator's  arm,  is  distributed  over  the  surface  to  be  dusted. 
(Mark  A.  Replogle,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,281,660.) 


Solid-Tire-Base  Cutting  Saw. 

cutting  when  the  steel  base  has  been  severed.  The  saw-frame  is 
adjustable  for  blades  from  12  to  24  inches  and  will  cut  bases  up 
to  16  inches  wide.  The  machine  may  be  driven  by  belt  power  or 
direct-connected  motor.  (W.  Robertson  Machine  &  Foundry  Co., 
Buffalo,  New  York.) 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

APPLYING  BALATA  TO  FABRIC  WITHOUT  SOLVENT. 

FABRICS  may  be  simultaneously  coated  with  balata  on  both 
sides  by  this  method,  and  without  the  use  of  solvents.  The 
accompanying  drawing  is  intended  to  illustrate  only  the  coating 
device,  which  in  this  instance  conveniently  comprises  the  top  roll 
of  a  three-roll  calender  especially  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  balata  stock  is  warmed  up 
in  the  usual  manner  and  banked 
above  and  below  the  fabric  A  as  it 
passes  between  rolls  B  and  C,  that 
are  excessively  heated  by  steam. 
The  impregnated  fabric  passes 
upwardly  between  the  middle  and 
upper,  or  cooling,  roll  D.  and 
around  the  latter  to  the  wind-up 
roller. 

The  cooling  roll  D  is  chambered 
for  internal  water  cooling,  while 
water  jets  sprayed  from  pipe  E, 
arranged  parallel  with  the  roll, 
effectively  cool  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder.  Trough  F  serves  to  carry  oflf  the  water, 
and  a  rubber  scraper  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  trough 
removes  the  water  from  the  roll  and  deflects  it  into  the  trough. 
(Lucien  Abel  Frangois,  Paris,  France.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,285,105.) 


ALATA  Calender. 


Improved  Soapstone-Brush. 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 


N° 


W.  Board.  Akron,  O. 
press    for    curing'    concavo-convex    blow-out 
Bean  and  T.   T.   Hennessy,  assignors  to  Fire- 
bber   Co.— all   of  Akron,   O. 
83,701.     Mechanism    for    preparing    tubes    for    splicing.      C.    H.    Durkee, 
Springfield,   Mass.,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 


,283.462.     Cutter  : 

,283,630.     Vulcani 

patches.     T. 


.283,778. 
,283,856. 
,283,947. 

,283,948. 
,283,998. 


App 


Akr 

told.      v..   G.   Hulse,  Akron,   0.,   assignor  to   Kelly-Spring- 
Tire  Co..   Jersey  City,   N.  J. 
le    for   testing   fabric.      E.    E.    A.    G.    Meyer,   assignor   to 
gan  &  Wright — both  of  Detroit.   Mich, 
itus    for    treating    materials.      W.    J.    Steinle,    Elmhurst 
lights,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Nauga- 


tuck.  Conn, 
Core-cleaning    n 

Tire  &  Rubb. 
Core   for  tires  and  tire-c 

to  The  Goodyear  TiTe 
Repair  vulcanizer.  F.  V 
Machin. 


W.    C.    St^ 


iignor 


both  of  Akron.   6. 
carcasses.      C.   W.   Wattleworth, 
Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron, 
Kremer,  Carlsladt,  N.  J. 


Firestone 


,283,476 
,285,928. 
.285,976. 

,286,263. 
,286,466. 


assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Repair  vulcanizer.      A.   Fay,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Machine    for   manufacturing   inner   tubes.      E.    Nail,    assignor    to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
.     Calender-roll     grinder.       W.     A.     Underwood,     Worcester,     and 
J.    Zimmerman,   Auburn — both   in   Mass. 
Chuck.     J.   L.   Butler,   Akron,  O.,   assignor  to  The  B.   F.  Good- 
rich  Co.,   New   York   City. 

for  making  tires.     J.  R.  Gainmeter,  Akron^  O.,  assignor 


York  City.      (Origi'nal 


to  The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co., 

cation    divided.) 

Fabric-cutting  machine.     J.  Ellis,  assignor  to  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.— 
_  both    of    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

pping  machine.     C.  B.  Whittelsey,  assigjior  to  Tlie  Hart- 


ord  Ri 


ford  Rubber  Works  Co.— both  of  Ha 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

for  tirc-trcad  stock.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rub- 
assignee    of    W.    Kearns, 


187,040.     Calender   for  tire-tread   stock.     The 

ber    Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Q 

Detroit,    Mich.,    U.    S.    A. 
187,237.     Tire-bead   trimming  machine.     The   Canadian  Consolidated   Rub 


Hartford,    Conn., 


.ignee   of    R.    L.    Taft, 


N' 


488,036.' 
488,372. 


PROCESS  PATENTS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

185,992.     Treating    old    tires    to    produce    new    material.       F.    L. 
Harley,   Folsom,    Pa. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Process  for  producing  artificial  leather.     E.  Kalberer. 
Improvements    in    the    vulcanization    of    rubber    and    analogous 

substances.      The    Dunlop    Rubber    Co. 
Improvements    in    the    process   of  manufacturing   colored   rubber 

and   the   products   made   of  thi's   rubber.      India   Rubber   Com- 


488,454.     Process   of  making  pneumatic  tires.     J.  Ortiz   Escofet. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


V     / 


V 


A   COMBINATION   TOBACCO-CONTAINER. 

THE  demand  for  a  container  for  tobacco  that  will  keep  it 
away  from  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  that  will 
keep  convienently  near  the  tobacco  the  papers,  matches,  etc., 
without  which  it  is  useless  to  the  cigarette  smoker,  has  resulted  in 
"The  Makings,'"  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  shown  herewith.  It  con 
sists  of  a  pouch  of  waterproof  rub- 
berized khaki  fabric  attached  to  a 
nickel-plated  top.  This  top,  by  an 
ingenious  hinged  arrangement 
can  be  drawn  away  from  thi 
pouch  sufificiently  to  get  at  the 
tobacco  within.  The  top  itself  has 
a  match-striker  on  one  side  and 
contains  a  tiny  drawer  or  box  in 
which  matches  and  cigarette 
papers  may  be  kept.  When  tht 
container  is  to  be  put  into  the 
pocket,  the  match-box  slides  back 
into  place  and  the  top  adjusts 
itself    over    the    container-frame 

The  whole  is  neat,  compact,  and  cun\enient,  and  is  very  good- 
looking.  It  is  made  from  excellent  materials  and  the  idea  is  well 
executed.     (The  Scoban  Co.,  Inc.,   Xew    ^'ork   City.) 

RUBBER  IN  THE  MODERN   HOSPITAL. 

The  application  of  rubber  in  the  modern  hospital  is  well-known, 
but  not  all  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are 
familiar  to  the  man  in  the  street.  Rubber  tires 
and  rubber-tired  casters  contribute  much  to 
the  comfort  of  patients  in  a  hospital  and  the 
accompanying  illustrations  show  some  develop- 
ments along  this  line.  The  sectional  view  of 
'■Duckrub"  Tire,  ^y^^  "Duckrub"  tire  illustrates  how  the  canvas 
strips  are  inserted  so  that  most  of  the  wear  is 
thrown  on  the  edges.  The  other  sectional  view 
shows  the  round  tread  clincher  type  of  rubber- 
tired  wheel  used  on  hospital  beds,  food  cars, 
tray  and  dressing  carriages,  stretchers,  etc.  The 
tires    are    renewable.      The   caster   below 

the  swivel  type.  It  is  also  rub- 
ber-tired and  is  used  on  hos- 
pital food  cars,  dressing  carriages.  Clincher  Type 
stretchers,  and  different  kinds  of  Hcspit.m,  Wheel. 
trucks,  etc.  The  wheel  illustrated  in  both  sectional  and 
perspective  views  is  known  as  the   solid-web   rubber- 


bOLlD-WEB 


tired  hospital  wheel.  It  is  used  on  hospital  beds,  operating  tables, 
and  other  kinds  of  rolling  equipment.  These  casters  and  wheels 
are  made  in  the  unfinished  metal,  black  japan,  or  aluminum  bronze 
finish  to  match  the  furniture.   (Jarvis  &  Jarvis,   Palmer,   Mass.) 


"RUSCO"   RUBBER  CORD  TO  RELIEVE  AIRPLANE  SHOCKS. 

The  demands  of  the  airplane  for  dependable  shock-absorbers 
have  led  to  many  e-xpeditnts,  and  devices  employing  rubber  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  newest  is  a  cord  made  of  strands  of  Para 
rubber  thread  covered  with  cotton  yarn.  It  is  used  to  take  up 
the  shock  of  hard  landings  on  airplanes.  (The  Russell  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 

"DARCOID"  SHEET  PACKING. 

A  new  kind  of  sheet  packing  combines  the  advantages  of  the 
old-fashioned   rubber  kind   and   the   long-wearing   asbestos   type. 
It  resists  heat,  acids,  brine,  ammonia,  gas,  and  alkali,  and  at  the 
same    time    is    strong    and    durable.      (Dominion 
Asbestos  and  Rubber  Corp..  154  Nassau  street,  New 
York  City.) 

SHAVING-BRUSH   ATTACHMENT. 
The   latest   device   to   assist   the 
man  who  shaves  himself  is  an  at- 
tachment   for    the    shaving-brush 
which    can    be    used    with    facility 
and  satisfaction.     It  consists  of  a 
rubber  disk  with  small  projections 
that    perform    the    function    of    a    beard-softener. 
Spring  arms  and  clamps  provide  means  of  attaching 
it  to  any  brush,  and  a  hinged  construction  where 
the  arms  join  the  clamp  make  the  attachment  ad- 
justable  to   any   convenient   position.     This   device 
was  recently  patented  in  the  United  States  of  Amer-        Softener. 
ica.  (James  Smith,  Jr.,  66  Rose  street,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey.) 

A  WRINGER   FOR  MANY  PURPOSES. 

A  wringer  that  combines  the  latest  modern  requirements  of 
such  a  device  as  adapted  for  use  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills, 
bleacheries.   tanneries,   and   other   similar   industries,   is   pictured 


The  "Excelsior"  Whinger. 

here.  It  is  made  with  rolls  in  one  diameter  only,  10J4  inches,  and 
is  driven  by  a  tight-and-loose  pulley.  It  can  be  attached  to  dye- 
tubs  when  desired.  The  rolls  are  made  of  the  best-quality  rubber. 
(American  Wringer  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.) 
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THE    EDITOR'S     BOOK    TABLE. 

THE  PREPARATION  AXD  VULCANIZATION  OF  PL-ANTATION 
Para  Rubber.  Bulletin  No.  27,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Federated 
Malay  States.  By  B.  J.  Eaton,  J.  Grantham  and  F.  W.  Day.  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States,  1918.  (Paper  covers,  398  pages,  il- 
lustrated. Price  $1  Straits  Setllcmenls.  Equivalent  to  56.7  cents 
United  States  currency  ) 

THIS  volume  embodies  the  results  of  the  exnaustive  series  of 
scienlilic  investigations  conducted  by  the  authors  under  Mr. 
L.  Lewton-Brain,  director  of  the  department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  The  researches  are  reported  in  a 
series  of  twenty-seven  sections  or  chapters. 

The  results  described  under  the  section  dealing  with  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  problem  have  been  published  previously  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry"  and  the  "Agri- 
cultural Bulletin,"  Federated  Malay  States,  but  are  rearranged  in 
the  present  bulletin  and  a  large  number  of  experiments  have  been 
added.  So  far  as  they  have  been  previously  published  these  re- 
searches have  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  in  the  form  of  lengthy  abstracts.  It  is  of  interest  to 
rubber  chemists  to  learn  that  the  full  report  of  the  investigations 
is  now  available.  The  authors  have  appended  to  their  report  a 
reference  list  of  57  items  covering  the  literature  of  crude  rubber 
investigations  from  the  plantation  factory  and  chemical  points 
of  view. 
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This  is  a  reprint  from  the  "Reports  of  the  Progress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,''  Volume  II,  1917,  of  the  Chapter  entitled  "India 
Rubber,"  etc.,  being  an  outline  review  of  published  researches 
dealing  mostly  with  the  preparation  of  plantation  rubber,  under 
the  following  topics:  "Statistics  of  the  world's  output  of  crude 
rubber  for  the  past  four  years,"  "Preparation  of  Plantation  Rub- 
ber," "Non-caoutchouc  Constituents  of  Rubber  Latex,"  "Viscosity 
of  Rubber  Solutions,"  "Theory  of  Vulcanization  and  the  State  of 
Cure,"  "Accelerators,"  "Vulcanization.''  Copious  references  are 
given  to  the  original  researches. 

TIRE  REPAIRING  AND  VULCANIZING.  BY  HENRY  H.  TUFFOED. 
William  Hood  Dun«oodv  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
(Cloth,   octavo,   98    pages,    illustrated.) 

When  the  training  of  United  States  Army  men  in  tire-repair 
work  was  started  by  the  Minneapolis  Tire  Dealers'  Association 
and  Dunwoody  Institute,  the  need  of  a  special  handbook  for  the 
purpose  was  felt  and  the  present  volume  was  prepared  to  meet 
that  need.  It  covers  the  various  problems  which  come  before 
the  tire-repair  man  and  is,  therefore,  a  comprehensive,  yet  con- 
cise, treatise  giving  the  best  practice  on  the  different  repair 
jobs,  describing  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment,  also  devoting 
considerable  space  to  accounting,  costs  and  business  methods. 
The  chapters  on  retreads  and  cutting  and  building  cord  tires, 
particularly,  are  of  very  timely  interest. 


NEW    TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

•X"  HE  Belmont  Packing  &  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
*  sylvania,  is  sending  out  "General  Catalog  No.  5."  This  was 
formerly  the  Clement  Restein  Co.,  but  the  corporation  has 
adopted  "Belmont"  as  both  brand  and  company  name.  The 
catalog  gives  an  extensive  list  of  rubber,  asbestos,  metal,  flax 
and  hemp  packings,  fully  described  and  excellently  illustrated 
both  in  entirety  and  in  section.  Sheet  ajid  wick  packings  and 
steam  hose  are  also  catalogd. 

Among  house-organs  or  factory  publications  "The  Rubber 
Leaf"  stands  out  prominently  for  tvpographical  appearance  and 
variety  of  contents.  It  is  "published  monthly  by  McGraw  men 
for  McGraw  men,"  otherwise,  the  employes  of  the  McGraw  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio.  Well-edited,  excellently 
illustrated,  it  certainly  is  a  model  publication  of  its  kind  and  one 


Bulletin  No.  333  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
is  devoted  to  equipment  for  the  handling  and  preparation  of  coal 
at  the  mine.  Like  all  the  publications  of  this  company  this  88- 
1  age  pamphlet  is  crowded  with  excellent  half-tones,  well-drawn 
plans  and  diagrams,  and  succinct  reading  matter  pertinent  to  the 
main  subject.  It  must  be  of  large  value  to  coal  miners,  and  is 
certainly  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
*    *    * 

Symptoms  of  poisoning  bv  and  antidotes  for  poisonous 
organic  accelerators  used  in  rubber  work  have  been  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  as  a  chart  for 
use  by  factory  superintendents.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Dr.  L.  E.  Weter,  729  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  data  given  will  be  found  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  issue  of  November  1,  1918. 


HOLIDAY    GREETINGS. 

•T^HE  rubber  and  allied  trades,  with  their  usual  generosity 
■••  and  cordiality,  have  sent  The  India  Rubber  World  re- 
newed expressions  of  good  will  and  appreciation  durii'g  the  re- 
cent holidays.  In  return,  this  publication  takes  the  opportunity 
to  extend  its  thanks  and  to  assure  these  friends  in  the  trade  that 
it  cordially  reciprocates  their  good  wishes  for  progress  and  suc- 
cess in  the  new  year  which  appears  to  offer  such  splendid  oppor- 
tunities in  every  line  of  business. 

CALENDARS. 

Elmer  E.  Bast,  manager  of  Acme  Belling  Co.,  belting,  packing, 
tires  and  tubes,  mechanicals,  and  carriage  cloth;  also  of  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  sends  out  an  art  calendar  bearing  a  reproduction 
in  color  of  C.  D.  Williams'  painting,  "The  Angel  of  the  Battle- 
tields,"  representing  the  composite  spirit  of  woman  typified  by  a 
feminine  figure  in  white,  surrounded  by  soldiers  of  the  Allied 
nations  paying  her  tribute.    The  color  scheme  is  blue  and  white. 

General  Electric  Co.,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  electrical 
machinen,'  and  apparatus,  Schenectady,  New  York,  is  represented 
by  a  large  hanger  calendar  so  constructed  that  one  of  its  three 
sets  of  leaves  may  be  thrown  away  every  four  months.  Each 
page  bears  the  current,  the  preceding,  and  the  succeeding  month. 
.■\bove  the  calendar  figures  on  each  page  is  a  representation  of 
some  particular  machine  or  apparatus  manufactured  by  the  con- 
cern. The  calendar  combines  yellow,  red,  and  white  as  its  color 
scheme. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  engineer  and  manufacturer 
of  rubber  machinery-,  Akron,  Ohio,  distributes  a  hanger  calendar 
so  arranged  that  it  is  reversible  after  six  months.  Above  the 
calendar  on  each  page  is  an  illustration  of  some  one  of  its  vari- 
ous specialties.  The  calendar  is  printed  in  pale  yellow  and  black 
on  white. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  pumps,  for 
both  hand  and  power  operation,  pump  accessories,  etc.,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  duplicates  their  usual  calendar  featuring  the  styles  of  pumps 
they  manufacture,  but  adds  at  the  top  very  good  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  the  proprietors,  F.  E.  and  P.  A.  Myers,  who 
are  the  executive  head,  and  the  manager  and  producer  of  the 
concern,  respectively. 

The  Pierce  Co.,  manufacturer  of  "Vorite,"  a  rubber  substitute. 
East  Rochester,  New  York,  issues  a  large  calendar  with  an 
especially  clear  date  pad  with  black  and  white  figures.  Above  is  a 
sepia  reproduction  of  the  company's  factory. 

New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  re- 
claimed rubber,  Lambcrtville,  New  Jersey,  provides  a  pad  for  the 
"Handy"  calendar  stand. 

H.  T.  West  Co.,  Inc.,  dealing  in  oils,  gums,  and  waxes.  Bos- 
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ton,  Massachusetts,  sends  out  a  panel  calendar  in  two  tones  of 
green,  decorated  with  a  reproduction  of  the  poem,  "The  Trees," 
by  Christopher  Morley  in  "Colher's  Weekly,"  and  illustrations 
featuring  the  poplar,  the  oak,  and  the  pine,  mentioned  in  the 
verses. 

Edison  Lamp  Works  of  General  Electric  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
"Mazda"  electric  lamps,  etc.,  issues  a  long  panel  calendar  bear- 
ing a  reproduction  of  one  of  Maxfield  Parrish's  paintings  for  the 
company — "The  Spirit  of  Night."  The  colors  are  blue,  purple, 
yellow  and  orange,  while  the  calendar  is  blue  on  graj-. 

The  Pioneer  Asphalt  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  manufacturer 
of  "M.  R."  hydrocarbon,  contributes  a  calendar  and  memoran- 
dum pads  for  a  desk  calendar  frame,  accompanied  by  a  card  of 
greeting. 

SOUVENIRS. 

Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  silent 
chains,  sends  out  a  leather-bound  diary,   featuring  its   products. 

H.  Muehlstein  &  Co.,  dealers  in  scrap  rubber,  New  York  City, 
is  represented  by  a  silk-lined  leather  bill-fold  with  the  recipient's 
name  engraved  in  gold  on  the  outside  and  their  own  on  the 
inside.  Space  is  provided  for  an  identification  card  under  a 
celluloid  shield,  as  well  as  the  usual  pocket  for  folded  bills. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  rubber-working  machin- 
ery, Paterson,  New  Jersey,  distributes  a  gilt-stamped  leather- 
bound  diary,  describing  their  products  and  provided  with  geo- 
graphical maps. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co  .  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  through  its  New  York  office,  sends  out  a  leather- 
bound   diary  featuring  its   products  and   containing   maps. 


JUDICIAL    DECISIONS. 

AMERICAN  Chicle  Co.  v.  United  St.mes.— United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  November  26,  1918. 

The  merchandise  in  this  case  consists  of  chicle,  which  was  as- 
sessed for  duty  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  36  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  which  provides  for  chicle  "refined  or  advanced 
in  value  by  drying,  straining,  or  any  other  process  or  treatment 
whatever  beyond  that  essential  to  the  proper  packing,"  as  the 
chicle  in  question  had  been  shipped  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  and 
there  ground  and  dried  before  being  imported  to  the  United 
States.  The  protestants  claim  that  it  should  have  been  assessed 
at  the  smaller  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  as  "chicle,  crude."  The 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  sustained  the  assessment  as  made, 
and  the  importers  appealed. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  (Treasury  Decisions, 
Volume  35.  No.  25.  December  19.  1918.) 

Hardman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  m.  Standard  Vulcanite  Pen 
Co.— Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division,  First  Department. 

Appeal  dismissed  with  $10  costs.  (New  York  Supplement, 
Volume  172,  page  895.) 

Life  Preserver  Suit  Compaxv  vs.  National  Life  Preserver 
Company.— Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  May 
10th,  1918. 

The  National  Life  Preserver  Company  owned  the  Youngren 
patent  on  a  life  preserver  suit  which  was  intended  to  give  both 
buoyancy  and  warmth  to  the  wearer. 

The  Life  Preserver  Suit  Company  was  organized  by  Keviczky 
who  took  over  the  exclusive  sales  of  the  National.  Part  of  the 
contract  was  that  six  months  after  the  contract  date  the  Life 
Preserver  people  had  the  option  of  taking  an  exclusive  license 
to  manufacture  the  suits,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a  royalty 
and  furnish  a  suitable  bond  to  guarantee  payment  thereof.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  notice  was  given  that  they 
desired  to  take  the  manufacturing  license.  Within  the  10-day 
period,  however,  they  requested  an  extension  of  thirty  days  be- 
cause of  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  bond. 


The  directors  and  president  of  the  National  company  refused 
to  give  the  desired  extension  and  no  bond  was  ever  executed. 

The  National  people  were  about  to  make  other  arrangements 
inconsistent  with  that  contract  and  the  Life  Preserver  people 
brought  action  in  the  District  Court  to  prevent  them.  Tliat 
case  was  decided  in  the  favor  of  the  National  people  and  was 
appealed.  The  decision  was  reversed  and  the  case  remanded. 
(Federal  Reporter,  Volume  252,  page  139.) 

CUSTOMS  APPRAISER'S   DECISIONS. 

Raincoats— Chief  Value.— Protest  of  F.  B.  Vandegrift  &  Co., 
New  Y'ork  City.  The  only  question  to  be  determined  was  whether 
the  raincoats  are  in  chief  value  of  wool  or  in  chief  value  of  cot- 
ton. The  goods  were  classified  under  paragraph  291  Act  of  1913, 
as  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  chief  value  of  wool,  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  are  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph 
256  as  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  as  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  controversy  arises  regarding  the  proper  method  to  be  used 
to  determine  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  the  analyst,  all  the  items  were  held  dutiable  at  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  256,  Act  of  1913.  Judgment  was  in 
favor  of  the  protestants,  sustaining  the  protests  accordingly,  and 
in  favor  of  the  Government  overruling  the  protests  as  to  the  other 
merchandise  and  claims.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  35,  No. 
25,  December  19,  1918.) 

Webbings. — ^Merchandise  classified  as  webbings,  composed  in 
chief  value  of  artificial  silk  and  rubber,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  319,  Tarifif  Act  of  1913,  is  claimed  dutiable  as 
cotton  fabrics  with  fast  edges  under  paragraph  262,  against  which 
assessment  Edwin  Horrax  (New  York),  protested.  It  was 
found  that  these  webbings  are  made  of  cotton,  artificial  silk,  and 
rubber,  the  cotton  being  of  greater  value  than  the  separate  or 
combined  values  of  the  artificial  silk  and  rubber.  They  were  held 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  262.  (Treasury  Decisions, 
Volume  36,  No.  1,  January  2,  1919.) 

Gutta  Siak. — A  protest  of  the  Rubber  Association  of  America 
is  sustained  in  a  decision  just  rendered  by  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  permitting  the  free  entry  of  certain 
gutta  siak.  Duty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  385  of  the  Tarifif  Act  of  1913.  Judge 
Hay  sustains  a  protest  for  free  entry  under  paragraph  502. 

adjudicated  patents, 
the  united  states. 
I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Company  vs.  Panther  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing   Company.— United    States    District    Court,    Massachusetts. 
The   Tufford   patent.   No.    1,177,833,    for  a   mold   for   making 
rubber  heels,  claim  11  of  which  specified  a  mold  chamber  having 
one  wall  convex  and  the  other  concave,  held  invalid,  and  further 
held  not  infringed,  if  deemed  limited  to  the  particular  structure 
shown  and  described.     (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  253.  page  63.) 


new   YORK  AUTO  SHOWS. 

The  passenger  car  exhibition  will  take  place  February  1-8,  and 
the  commercial  car  exhibition  February  10-15,  1919.  Both  shows 
are  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers' 
.-Association,  and  members  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manu- 
facturers' Association  have  decided  to  exhibit  this  season.  So 
large  are  both  sections  of  the  show  to  be  that  no  single  building 
in  New  York  is  adequate  to  hold  either.  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory  together  will 
house  the  passenger-car  section  during  the  first  week,  and  the 
second  week  the  commercial  vehicle  section,  including  motor 
trucks,  delivery  wagons,  tractors,  etc.,  will  occupy  both  of  the 
show  buildings. 

A  big  meeting  of  the  National  .Automobile  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  which  prominent  men  will  speak,  is  scheduled  for 
February  5,  in  the  form  of  a  noon-day  luncheon. 
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The  Obituary  Record. 


PIONEER    IN   THE   PNEUMATIC   TIRE   INDUSTRY. 

HARVEY  DU  CROS,  through  whose  enterprise  and  business 
acumen  Dunlop's  invention  of  the  pneumatic  tire  was  de- 
veloped, died  at  his  residence,  Dalkey,  County  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1918,  at  the  age  of  72. 
It  is  related  that  in 
1888  when  J.  B.  Dun- 
lop  a  Belfast  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  devised 
two  air-filled  tires  for 
his  son's  bicycle,  Mr. 
du  Cros,  who,  like  his 
six  sons,  was  an  en- 
thusiastic cyclist,  saw 
the  possibilities  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  and 
formed  a  company 
with  a  capital  stock 
of  ;£15,000  to  exploit 
the  invention.  Though 
at  first  the  "dough- 
nut" tire  was  ridi- 
culed it  soon  gained 
favor  and  displaced 
the  "bone  shakers," 
as  the  solid  tire  tri- 
cycles were  after- 
wards called.  The 
motor  industry  pro- 
vided a  much  wider 
scope  for  the  penumatic  tire,  and  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  du  Cros  the  name  of  the  Dunlop  tires  became  familiar  on 
six  (continents. 

Mr.  du  Cros  was  president  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre 
Co.,  Limited,  an  office  which  he  held  even  after  a  shock  rendered 
him  physically  disabled,  though  mentally  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
since  his  retirement,  a  few  years  ago,  he  has  always  been  avail- 
able in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  du  Cros  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1846,  being  de- 
scended from  an  old  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in  that 
country  in  1702.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  in  his  younger 
days  excelled  in  boxing,  rowing,  gymnastics  and  cycling.  He 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1906  to  1908. 

Of  his  six  sons,  Sir  Arthur  du  Cros  has  been  for  several 
years  managing  director  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Birmingham,  England,  and  another  son,  Harvey  du  Cros, 
Junior,  is  joint  managing  director  of  The  Austin  Motor  Co., 
Limited,  Northfield,   Birmingham,  England. 

A  history  of  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros'  connection  with  the  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  was  given  at  some  length  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  December  1,  1909. 
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H.ARVEY  DU  Cros,  T.P.,  M.P. 


CHEMICAL  EDITOR  AND  WRITER. 
Raxley  F.  Weber,  of  the  General  Laboratories  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1918,  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Weber  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1903,  after  which  he  taught  chemistry  for 
some  years  in  the  St.  Louis  high  schools.  His  connection  with 
the  rubber  industry  commenced  as  research  chemist  with  the 
Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1912. 


R.^XLEY  F.  Weber. 


His   research   work  was  thorough  and  resulted   in   some   dis- 
tinct advances  in  the  art  of  reclaiming. 

Failure  in  health  led  to  his  taking  a  six  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  1914,  after  which  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  general  lab- 
oratories of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City, 
where  his  work  was  chiefly  bibliographical.  He  was  abstractor 
for  the  section  on  pigments,  resins,  varnishes  and  india  .rubber 
for  the  abstract  journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  from 
January,  1913,  until  a  separate 
section  was  formed  for  rubber 
and  allied  substances,  of  which  he 
took  charge  as  assistant  editor  in 
December,    1916. 

At  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.'s  general  laboratories  he 
started  the  technical  abstract  bul- 
letin that  is  circulated  within  the 
United  States  Rubber  System 
and  edited  it  with  distinction, 
carrying  on  the  work  with  a  cour- 
age during  his  fight  for  health  in 
the  last  part  of  his  life  that  was 
an  inspiration  to  his  associates. 
He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
sort  of  work  and  enjoyed  its  suc- 
cessful development  under  his 
hands. 

Warm  -  hearted,   whole  -  souled, 
and  unselfish,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  of  his  associates  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


THE    PAINT    INDUSTRY    LOSES    A    LEADER. 

Raymond  Watson  Evans,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  died  suddenly  in 
New  York  City  on  Thursday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  1919, 
following  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion. 

Mr  Evans  was  born  at  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  on  April  8, 
1  "-71  .\fter  graduating  from 
Iiuh  school  he  started  his  bus- 
iness career  in  the  dry  goods 
liusmess  in  Missouri.  While  in 
Colorado  for  his  health,  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  lead 
business  and  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  salesman  in  the  Far  West 
territory  for  the  Picher  Lead 
Co.  in  1894.  One  year  later  he 
became  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  When  the 
Eagle  White  Lead  Co.  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Picher  company 
in  1916,  Mr.  Evans  became  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  sales. 
Mr.  Evans  loved  his  business  and  his  home,  was  a  tireless 
worker  and  a  modest,  kind,  universally  liked  man.  To  his 
ability  the  success  of  the  company  is  largely  due. 

Mr.  Evans  leaves  his  widow,  .Mberta  Wetzel  Evans,  a  daughter, 
Eugenia,  his  mother,  three  sisters,  and  his  brother.  S.  Marshall 
Evans,  the  latter  being  the  second  vice-president  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co. 


Raymond  W.  Evans. 


February  1,  1919.] 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


RUBBER  INDUSTRY  HAS  FAVORABLE  OUTLOOK. 

COL.  SAMUEL  P.  COLT,  in  a  timely  interview  in  the  "New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,"  makes  the  following  points : 
The  past  year  has  been  prosperous,  the  business  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  exceeding  $200,000,000 ;  profits,  without 
considering  the  Federal  income  tax,  satisfactory;  inventories, 
due  to  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war,  very  large;  goods  in  stock 
under  the  inflated  prices  for  materials  constitute  a  danger;  out- 
look for  1919  excellent;  wages  to  be  maintained  as  far  as  pos- 
sible until  cost  of  living  diminishes;  no  increase  in  cost  of  crude 
rubber  anticipated ;  freights  believed  to  continue  high ;  ship- 
ping to  return  to  normal  before  long ;  great  increase  in  tire 
business  looked  for;  tire  prices  to  be  reduced  only  when  cost 
of  cotton  and  other  commodities  is  materially  reduced. 


NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  CO.  HAS  SEVEN-STORY  BUILDING. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  has  moved  into  its  new  seven-story 
building  at  160  Front  street,  New  York  City.  The  company 
manufactures  lithopone  and  well-known  brands  of  American 
and  French  process  zinc  oxides  used  by  the  rubber  industry. 
In  the  construction 
of  this  modern  edi- 
fice zinc  materials 
were  largely  used. 
On  entering  the  build' 
ing,  a  carved  horse's 
head,  the  company's 
trade-mark,  may  be 
seen  over  the  doors. 
The  entrance  and 
vestibule  doors  are 
constructed  of  sheet 
zinc  rolled  on  wood. 
Zinc -plated  door 
checks,  frames  and 
window  sashes  are 
used.  Flushin,gs, 
gutters  and  all  other 
outside  work  are 
made  of  rolled  zinc, 
and  the  knobs  and 
locks  throughout  are 
of  zinc  plate.  The 
side  walls  of  the  ele- 
vators are  of  zinc  construction,  while  their  doors  and  bell  plates 
are  zinc-coated,  giving  a  rich  satin  finish.  The  grilles  for  the 
registers  were  first  stamped  and  then  zinc-plated.  The  lighting 
and  hardware  fixtures  are  likewise  zinc-plated.  Paint,  enamel 
and  tints  include  zinc  oxide  and  lithopone,  the  latter  being  con- 
tained in  even  the  window  shades. 

THE   S.    A.    E.    WINTER    MEETING. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
to  be  held  at  29  West  39th  street.  New  York  City,  February 
4-6,  1919,  will  be  devoted  to  the  reconstruction  problems  facing 
the  automotive  industry.  The  annual  banquet,  to  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 6,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  will  take  the  form  of  a  Victory 
dinner.  About  2,000  members  and  guests  are  expected  to  attend. 
Prominent  men  have  been  invited  to  discuss  the  domestic  and 
foreign  future  of  the  industry.  The  speakers  at  the  professional 
sessions  will  be  men  in  close  touch  with  the  automotive  war 
program,  who  will  now  be  permitted  to  give  freely  of  the  im- 
mense store  of  information  collected  by  the  Government.  The 
report  of  the  Standards  Committee  of  the  society  will  include 
important  proposed  standards. 


New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.'s  New  Home. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  1^4  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock, 
payable  January  IS  on  stock  of  record  January  6,  1919. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  declared  its  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  lj<  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock, 
payable  January  IS  on  stock  of  record  January  6,   1919. 

The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  de- 
clared from  its  surplus  earnings  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1J4  per 
cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  payable  January  10  on  stock  of  record 
January   1,   1919. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  its  second  preferred 
stock,  payable  February  1  to  stock  of  record  January  IS,  1919. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1^  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock, 
payable  February  1  to  stock  of  record  January  20,  1919. 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
paid  a    7  per  cent  annual  dividend  on  January  2,  1919. 

The  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania, 
declared  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  payable 
January  27,  1919.  This  concern  paid  6  per  cent  annual  dividends 
from  1908  to  1912,  but  discontinued  them  before  the  end  of  1913. 

The  Na-Peer  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  a  dividend  of 
US  per  cent  on  its  common  stock  and  a  semi-annual  dividend 
of  3^  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  both  of  record  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  payable  February  10  on  stock 
of  record  January  31,   1919. 

The  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutlierford,  New  Jersey,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  its 
common  stock  and  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  preferred  stock 
for  the  period  of  three  months  ended  December  31,  1918,  pay- 
able January  15,  1919. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
from  its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  its  first 
preferred  stock,  payable  January  28  on  stock  of  record  Janu- 
ary IS,  1919. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  1^  per  cent  on  preferred  and  common  stock,  payable  Janu- 
ary 15  and  31,  1919,  respectively,  on  stock  of  record  December 
31,   1918. 

AMERICAN       WEBBING       MANUFACTURING       EXPORT       CORP. 

A  group  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  webbing  of  all  kinds 
in  the  United  States,  having  an  aggregate  invested  capital  of 
nearly  $9,000,000,  has  organized  the  American  Webbing  Manu- 
facturing Export  Corp.  to  promote  and  handle  foreign  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  larger  companies  concerned  are :  Ever- 
lastik.  Inc.;  American  Mills  Co.;  Ansonia  O.  &  C.  Co.;  Conant, 
Houghton  &  Co. ;  George  S.  Colton  Elastic  Web  Co.,  and  the 
San  ford  Narrow  Fabric  Co. 

W.  B.  Spencer,  general  manager  of  Everlastik,  Inc.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Chambers,  of  the  .A,nierican 
Mills  Co.,  is  vice-president;  F.  L.  Brigham,  Conant,  Houghton 
&  Co.,  treasurer ;  C.  R.  Richmond,  George  S.  Colton  Elastic  Web 
Co.,  secretary ;  Mr.  Judd,  foreign  department  of  the  Guarantee 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  general  manager ;  L.  R.  Brown,  Ever- 
lastik, Inc.,  merchandise  manager.  The  advisory  committee  con- 
sists of  Charles  Stretch,  F.  L.  Brigham,  A.  F.  Terrill  and 
Mr.  Sutcliff. 
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JOHN   W.  THOMAS. 

JOHN  W.  THOMAS,  chairman  of  the  solid  tire  division  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  is  a  native  son  of  the  Buckeye  State,  having  been  born 
in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  in  1880.  He  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  a 
farm,  entering  Buchtel  Academy  at  the 
age  of  17,  and  completing  his  education  at 
Buchtel  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1904  a  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Shortlv 
alter  graduation  he  entered  the  laboratoi  v 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohi-, 
where  he  spent  three  years  in  researcli 
and  experimental  work.  In  Januar\, 
1908,  he  joined  the  Akron,  Ohio,  organi- 
zation of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubl^er 
Co.  and  installed  its  laboratory,  where  he- 
served  as  chemist  for  two  years,  goiii^ 
thence  to  the  manufacturing  departmeni. 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  one  tin- 
manufacturing  unit  after  another,  and 
becoming  manager  of  one  of  the  departments.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  factory,  a  position  he  still  holds, 
and  in  1916  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
■of  this  company.  Mr.  Thomas  makes  his  home  in  Akron,  is 
married  and  has  four  children,  two  boys  and  twin  girls.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of  the  Lone  Star  Fra- 
ternity, the  Portage  Country-  Club,  Akron  City  Club,  Rotary 
Club,'ohio  Society  of  New  York,  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers, Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  last  organization  he  is  a  director. 

PERSONAL   MENTION, 
Prominent   among  the   younger   men   identified   with   the   rub- 
ber   industry,     and    one     who     has     won     recognition    by     his 
versatile   ability   and   invariable   courteousness,   is   W.   H.   Dick- 
«rson.     He  was  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation when,  upon   recommendation   of 
the  Committee  on  Rubber  and  Kindred 
Products,    he   went   to   the   War   Trade 
Board   and   the   Bureau   of   Imports    at 
Washington    as   trade   expert   in   charge 
^^  of  details  relating  to  the  inspection  and 

"IHl  ^^    '".^  allocation  of  rubber  and  kindred  prod- 

^B^,  ucts. 

^■C_  Having  acquired  in  the  service  of  the 

^■ST"  ' y    \      Government   a   successful   record  and   a 

'^ypl^''    Mk      large   acquaintance   among  leading   rub- 

^2_^^^B^      ber  men,  Mr.  Dickerson  will  continue  in 

^flM^^Hr        the  rubber  business  as  a  member  of  the 

^ ■ office  staff  of  Meyer  &  Brown,  dealers  in 

Dickerson.        crude  rubber,  347  Madison  avenue,  New- 
York  City. 
Charles   R.   Sargent  has   been   appointed   general   manager   of 
Stresen-Reuter  &  Hancock,  Inc..  Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturer, 
importer   and   exporter   of   colors,   minerals,   chemicals   and   oils. 
Mr.  Sargent  will  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  office,  but  will  spend 
part  of  his  time  in  Cleveland,  where  he  has  been  branch  manager. 
Frederick   W.    Dunbar    resigned    on    December     31,     1918.^   as 
American  agent,  attorney-in-fact,  and  manager  of  the  New  \ork 
City   office    of    Aldens'    Successors,    Limited,   London.    England. 
He'  is  succeeded  by  Thomas  A.  Maguire  and  Alvah  H.  Brown 
'  as  joint  agents  and  attorneys-in-fact. 

R.  A.  Hoover,  special  representative  of  The  Pioneer  Asphalt 
Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  was  in  New  York  City  last  month. 

L.   P.   MacNamara.   of   MacNamara   &   Wadbrook,   Inc.,   New 
York  City,  has  recently  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  Hot 
Springs.  Arizona,  where  he  has  extensive  ranching  interests. 
E.  E.  Wadbrook,  of  the  above  company,  has  just  returned  from 


W. 


P,  Ripley. 


Piedmont,    North    Carolina,   where   he    participated   in    the   golf 
tournament. 

M,  L.  rieminway,  whose  efficient  work  as  secretary  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  will  be  favorably  re- 
membered by  the  whole  trade,  has  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Motor  &  Accessories  Manufacturers'  Association,  33 
West  42d  street.  New  York  City. 

Joseph  P.  Ripley,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  government 
sales  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,     Massachusetts, 
in  Washington     during  the  last  year,  as 
_                ~~\     well  as  manager  of  the  Baltimore  district 
„^^|H^^^  of   the   company,    has   been   promoted   to 

^^^^^^^^k         manager     of     the     central    district,    with 
.$S^^^m         headquarters  in  Chicago.     Mr.  Ripley  en- 
^JHI^^^^W  "^'^'^^  ^^  employ  of  the  Fisk  company  in 

^t^Sj^Hf  January,  1909,  as  salesman  in  the  western 

^V^^^HV  New  York  district.     He  was  subsequently 

^^^^^^rJ^^      appointed    manager     of     the     Baltimore 
"•■^^^^^^B      branch    in    1910    and    Baltimore    district 
^A      ^^Bt      manager  in  1915.    The  central  district  in- 
^^fM^^        eludes   20   direct   branches    of    the    Fisk 
_^^BS^S- I     company  and  comprises  the  states  of  Illi- 
nois and   Indiana   and   parts   of  Wiscon- 
sin.  Iowa  and  Kentucky. 
Frederick  B.  Peterson,  the  former  director  of  the   Bureau  of 
Imports,  War  Trade  Board,  has  become  associated  with  Charles 
T.  Wilson   Co.,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  dealers,   New  York  City. 

Elmer  E.  Bast  has  been  appointed  Chicago  representative  of 
the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  manufacturers 
of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  with  head- 
quarters at  173  North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

\.  M.  Whaley  has  been  appointed  Southern  sales  manager  for 
The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Thomas  L.  Moore  has  been  appointed  Southwestern  district 
manager  for  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

B.  F.  Wulff  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  for  the 
International     India     Rubber     Corp.,    manufacturer     of    "South 
Bend"  tires,   Indiana.     Mr.   Wulff   was    formerly  sales   manager 
for  the  Century-Plainfield  Tire  Co.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  and 
was  before  that  with  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  in  Chicago. 
Claude   Piatt,   recently  central  district   manager   of  The   Fisk 
Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls,    Massachu- 
setts, has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of   special    representative,    with    offices   at 
the     Chicago     branch,      2508     Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago,   Illinois.     Mr.  Piatt's 
new  duties  will  take  him  among  the  man- 
ufacturers of   the   country,   handling  spe- 
cial and  contract  sales  of  both  pneumatic 
and  solid  tires,     Mr.  Piatt  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Fisk  company  in  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  Cleveland  salesman,  and 
later  became  manager  of  that  branch.     In 
1909   he   was    appointed   manager   of   the 
Chicago,    and    four   years    later   manager 
of  the  central  district. 
J.  T.  Mahon,  general  manager  of  the  Henderson  Rubber  Co., 
Baltimore,   Maryland,   spent   10   days   in   the   early  part   of  Jan- 
uary in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  A.  Maguire  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  New- 
York  City  office  of  Aldens'  Successors,  Limited,  London, 
England,  at  290  Broadway,  succeeding  Frederick  W.  Dunbar, 
resigned.  Mr.  Maguire's  connection  with  the  New  York  house 
covers  a  period  of  two  years.  He  was  formerly  with  Edward 
Maurer   Co.,   Inc.,   New   York   City. 


Claude  Pl.\tt. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  been 
dissolved  and  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Its  representative  is  G.  A.  Schumacher,  55  33d  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Everwear  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  bought 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Petley  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  mechanical 
rubber  goods  and  molded  specialties.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are :  Andrew  Steele,  president ;  F.  C.  Bunde,  vice-president, 
and  George  W.  Kliegel,  secretary  and  treasurer.  L.  M.  Bickett 
is  in  charge  of  the  factory. 

The  Newman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  dealer  and  jobber  in 
automobile  tires  and  tubes,  has  removed  its  general  offices  and 
warehouse  to  244-246  West  S4th  street,  New  York  City,  to  which 
address  all  communications  should  be  sent.  Both  retail  and 
wholesale  business  will  be  conducted  and  the  several  retail  stores 
of  the  organization  will  obtain  their  merchandise  from  this  cen- 
tral  distributing  point. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  by  which  the  latter  concern  will  manufacture 
Keystone  tires  and  ship  them  direct  to  the  stores  controlled  by 
the  Keystone  company  in  the  Middle  West.  The  contract  is  on 
a  cost-plus  basis,  similar  to  others  made  by  the  company  in 
the  past. 

L.  H.  Butcher  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  placed  on 
the  market  as  a  compounding  ingredient,  "Diatomite."  a  natural 
silicious  mineral  of  1.61.  specific  gravity,  which  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

R.  M.  Loewenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  dealer  in  scrap  rubber,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  New  York  office  to  the  factory,  343 
Babcock  street,  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  which  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.  Its  new  department  devoted  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  scrap  automobile  tires  has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  handling  of  scrap  tires  as  scrap  will  be  discontinued  for 
the  present. 

O'Connor  &  Haupt,  Inc.,  71  West  3d  street.  New  York  City, 
was  recently  incorporated  at  $2,000,  as  noted  in  our  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  and  will  manufacture  pure  gum  hydraulic  hat  bags 
for  manufacturers  of  men's,  women's  and  children's  hats,  deal 
in  unvulcanized  rubber  and  tire  repair  materials  and  fabrics,  and 
do  all  kinds  of  vulcanizing. 

The  True-Fit  Waterproof  Co.,  Inp.,  New  York  City,  has  been 
dissolved  under  the  laws  of  the   State. 

The  International  Toy  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  as 
noted  elsewhere,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  toys 
of  all  kinds.  One  of  the  specialties  will  be  children's 
express  wagons  with  Gillette  auto  truck  tires.  The  officers 
are :  L.  D.  Pangborn,  president  and  general  manager ; 
Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  vice-president ;  A.  P.  Hansen,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Dr.  Woodward  is  also  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire  and  New 
Y'ork  City,  while  Mr.  Pangborn,  who  is  an  experienced  toy  de- 
signer, has  been  chief  draftsman  and  designer  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co.  at  Eau   Claire. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  in- 
creased by  717  during  the  year  just  past. 

Orders  placed  by  the  government  on  December  7  for  $1,000,000 
worth  of  tires  included  contracts  for  the  United  States  Tire  Co., 
Kelly-Siiringfield  Tire  Co.,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  and  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Mulconroy  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturer 
of  metallic  hose,  couplings,  etc.,  removes  January  1  from  528 
Fourth  avenue  to  the  four-story  warehouse  at  112  Market 
street,   Pittsburgh. 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut, 
is  endeavoring  to  obtain  additional  workers  to  fill  the  large 
number  of  orders  for  civilian  goods  which  were  delayed  during 
the  execution  of  government  work,  now  concluded. 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  19  West  44th  street,  New  York 
City,  has  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  brick  build- 
ing, 51  by  131  feet,  on  the  north  side  of  Borden  avenue.  Long 
Island  City,  to  be  used  as  a  storage  warehouse  in  connection 
with   its  present  plant   located   there. 


COMPOSER     AND     MANUFACTURER. 

"T^HE  X.\ME  of  Seneca  G.  Lewis  has  been  brought  into  nation- 
wide  prominence    lately,   as    that   of   a   composer   who   has 
turned  over  the  royalties  of  several  popular  compositions  to  the 
"New   York  Sun"  Tobacco  Fund   for  smokes  for  United  States 
joldiers  overseas. 

Yet  Mr.  Lewis  fol- 
ows  music,  not  as  a 
irofession,  Iiut  as  a 
lastime.  He  is  a 
.vide-awake,  active 
usiness  man,  a  nat- 
iral  organizer,  a  man- 
iger,  and  a  rubber 
nanufacturer. 

He  was  born  in 
Hartland,  Michigan, 
and  educated  there 
ind  at  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, Hillsdale,  in  the 
ame  state,  graduating 
n  1889,  after  which  he 
;pent  two  years  on  a 
■anch  in  the  "Wild 
West."  On  his  re- 
urn,  he  entered  the 
■mploy  of  the  Fletcher 
Hardware  Co.,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  and 
later  become  manager 
of  the  sporting  goods  department  of  that  organization. 

In  190O,  at  Detroit,  in  company  with  W.  E.  Metzger,  he  pro- 
moted and  managed  the  first  automobile  show  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  continued  in  management  of  this  enterprise 
until  he  accepted  the  position  of  sales  manager  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co.  in   1904. 

While  in  Detroit  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his  musical  talent, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  adopt  this  as 
his  life  work.  But  his  final  decision  was  for  a  business  career. 
In  1910,  a  personal  friend,  Charles  M.  DuPuy,  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co., 
Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  DuPuy  family  was  finan- 
cially interested.  Accomplishing  this,  he  acted  as  general  man- 
ager, a  position  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
plans  he  had  formulated  long  before,  and  so  successful  were 
these  that  he  brought  the  company  to  its  present  prominence. 
In  1918  he  was  elected  vice-p.-csident  as  well  as  general  manager. 
For  several  years  he  transcribed  hardly  a  melody,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  inspired  him  to  pro- 
duce a  number  of  patriotic  compositions,  a  song,  a  march,  and  a 
one-step,  and  to  dedicate  the  royalties  to  the  benefit  of  the  boys 
in  khaki.  It  is  his  hope  that  the  royalties  may  ultimately  reach 
$25,000,  nearly  half  of  that  amount  having  already  been  con- 
tributed. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  several  Pittsburgh  clubs  and  is 
also  president  of  the  Jeannette  War  Service  Union,  an  associa- 
tion formed  to  assist,  in  any  way  which  may  be  necessary,  sol- 
diers  returning  from   military   to   civil   life. 


G.  Lewis. 
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NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Ancoci  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,  January  4,    1919    (New  York),   $4,000. 

C.    A.    Weldon,    591    7th    street.    Brooklyn,    New    York;    S.    Birnheim     35 

Nassau  street;  A.  Hirsch,  847  Huntspoint  avenue — both  of  New  \ork  City. 

^CaTo1%""eVRubtf6o..''l^^c.,  January  13,  1919   (New  York),  $2,000, 

C  A.  Weldon.  H.  S.  Hartstein,  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau  street.  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  tires  and  rubber  goods  „„„„„ 

Caroenter  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  January  2,  1919  (New  York),  $20,000. 

H.  B^Srpenter,  30  Bay  View  Road.-'Rockvilje  Centre.  H.  F.  Rudiger,  59 
East  Grove  street,   Lynbrook,  Long  1 
Park  West,  Brooklyn— all  in  New  Yc 

^"chadbourne  &  Moore,  Inc.,  December  31,  1918  (Massachusetts),  $400,000. 
T  H.  Chadbourne,  179  Lincoln  street,  Boston,  W.  B.  Moore,  19  Sununit 
avenue,  Lynn,  E.  B.  Moore,  106  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Lowell— all  m  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture,  buy, 
sell,  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods. 

Cohrs-  Inner  Tube  Protectors,  Inc.,  July  5.  1918  (New  York),  $100,000. 
H.  J.  Cohrs,  E.  S.  Cohrs— both  of  60  Smith  street,  Jamaica,  I.  Gilbert, 
175  Schenectady  avenue,  Brooklyn— all  in  New  York.  lo  manufacture 
inner   protectors   for   auto   and    motorcycle    tires.  .      .      .  .    , 

ContinenUl  Drug  Co.,  February  23,  1918  (Delaware),  authorized  capital 
stock  $1,500,000.  C.  L.  Rimlinger,  M.  M.  Clancy,  F.  A.  Armstrong- 
all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Principal  office  with  the  Corporation  Trust 
Co.  of  America,  DuPont  Building,  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture 
import,  export,  and  generally  deal  in  rubber  goods,  etc.,  and  acquire 
buildings,   machinery,   and   equipment   necessary   for  the  purpose. 

Continental  IMig  Corp.  (Delaware),  authorized  December  4,  1918 
(Illinois),    $245,000,      R,    C.    Luly,    agent,    825    Washington    street,    Alton, 

"'i"^^ern^Wa^\^Vroor'ca:fnc',Nanuary  21,  1919  (New  York),  $1,000. 
M.  Berman,  812  Suburban  Place,  L.  Bcrman,  910  Union  avenue,  M. 
Herman,    414   East    10th   street— all   of   New    York   City.     To   manufacture 


, „    ....    Sales   Station,   Inc..    January   16.    1919    (New  York),   $2,000. 

C    A    Weldon,   H.   S.  Hartstein,  A.   Hirsch— all  of  35   Nassau  street.  New 

^'g'^R^I-  T^^e'co^^Inc,  January  2,  1919  (New  York),  $600.  I,  Gilbert. 
175 'Schenectady  avenue.  C.  Reinhardt,  756  Flushing  avenue,  N.  Stern,  45 
Brevoort  Place— all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.     To  manufacture  auto  tires 

Graham  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  January  10.  1919  (Delaware),  $50,000.  F., 
H  L  and  L.  D.  Graham— all  of  2820  First  avenue  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Prinripa'  office  with  the  Capital  Trust  Co.,  of  Delaware, 
Dover,   Delaware,     To  manufacture  and  sell  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  and 

'"iSlv.^t'z'' &  Co,,  Inc,  Alfred  J,,  December  31,  1918  (New  York),  $150,000. 
A  L  Hel-.vitz.  1051  East  23rd  street,  R,  C,  Kloetzer,  121  Dresden  street, 
J."  Aronson,  967   East   10th  street— all  of  Brooklyn,  New:  York.     To  manu- 

**Inte^na"tional"Toy  °Co  .'' December  16,  1918  (Maine),  $100,000.  D.  F. 
Drew,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  A.  B.  Farnham- all  of  Portland,  Maine,  Principal 
office,  Portland,  Maine.  To  manufacture  all  kinds  of  toys  and  express 
wagons  with  Gillette  safetv  auto  truck   tires.  

Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  December  30.  1918  (New  York),  $1,500, 
H.  S. 'Hartstein,  250  Havemeyer  street;  C.  A.  Weldon  591  7th  street;  M. 
Kittay,   723   Monroe  street — all   of  Brooklyn.   New  York. 

Lod;    Rubber   Works,   Tnc.,   January    3,    1919    C" 
P.    Calvet.    2641     Mansfield    Place,    Brooklvn.    N 
South  Maple  avenue,  Ridgewood;   G,   W.   Parigot 


Jersey),   $50,000.    A. 
w    York;    M.    Calvet,    60 
Allendale  avenue,   Allen- 
-both  of  New    Jersey.     Principal  office.   Main  street    Borough  of  Lodi, 
Bereen  County:  A,  P.  Calvet.  agent.     To  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  all  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods, 

McNaull  Ti.e  Co,,  Inc^  January  6,  1919  (Delaware),  $10,000,  M, 
Franklin,  L.  H.  Petzoldt,  C.  L.  Mitchell— all  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware,  Dover.  Delaware, 
To  manufacture  and   deal  in   automobile   tires  and  all  accessories 

Midco  Tire  Co,,  Ire,,  January  23,  1919  (New  York)  $25,000  C  S., 
and  S.,  Huntley,  both  of  260  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  New  York;  O,  E, 
Drury,  1135  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  To  manufac- 
ture tires  and  rubber  goods.  .  ,,,         „    ,, 

Newburgh  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Inc,  December  23.  1918  (New  York) 
S1.500.  H.  S.  Hartstein,  250  Havemeyer  street.  C  A.  ^eldon.  591  7th 
street,    M.    Kittay,    723    Munroe    street— all    of    Brooklyn,    New    \oi:k.      To 

'"^New'"^lS"de  Manufacturing  Co..  January  4,  1919  (Delaware),  $100,000. 
C  L.  Rimlinger,  M.  M,  Clancy,  O,  B,  Drew— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
-  -  ,  •       •        "  ,;gj,    Trust    Co.    of    America.     Du    Pont 

To    manufacture,    and    deal    in    leather. 


Principal  office  with  the  Corpor 
Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
imitation  leather,  belting,  etc. 

Norfolk    Tire    &    Rubber    Co,. 
$1,000.      H.    S.    Hartstein,    250    H; 
street;  M.  Kittay,  723  Monroe  str 

Overman  Cushion  Tire  Co..  I 
$150,000.  M.  C.  Overman,  250 
Broadway;  W.  E.  Lowther,  43 
Principal   office.   Mill    street 


nc,    December    30.    1918     (New    York). 

vemever   street;    C,    A,    Weldon,    591    7th 

■et- all  of  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

ic„  December  23,  1918  (New  Jersey), 
West  54th  street;  C,  A,  Taussig,  220 
Cedar    street— all    of    New    York    City. 

:iverside  avenue.    Belleville,    New   Jersey. 


^     . „„. To  manufacture  and  deal  in  automobile  tires,   rims,   etc, 

Panco  Rubber  Co,,  The,  January  4.  1919  (Massachusetts!,  $100,000. 
F.  Berenslein.  96  Bellingham  street.  Chelsea;  W,  Berenstein^  31  Hemp- 
stead Road,  Forest  Hills;  M,  Marcus,  77  Homestead  street,  Roxbun'— all 
in  Massachusetts,  Principal  office,  Chelsea.  Massachusetts,  To  manufac- 
ture, buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  rubber,  rubber  goods,  and  rubber  substitutes. 

Perpetual  Tire  Upkeep,  Inc..  January  l5.  1919  (New  York).  $100,000, 
M,  E.  Andre.  3799  Lake  avenue;  T,  W,  Phillips,  1959  Clifford  .ivenue; 
W,  Miller.  42  Sidney  street — all  of  Rochester,  New  York,     To  manufacture, 

^Prot«tivrRa'in"oat  Co,,  Inc,  January  3,  1919  (New  York).  $5  000, 
Abraham  and  F.va  LeBlang,  both  of  Middle  Village;  D,  Wagner.  170  Nott 
avenue.    Long   Island— al!    in   New   York.      To    deal    in   rubbenzed    apparel. 

Tanuary  4.    1919   (New   York).   $2,000. 

"     ■       -      ~  rnheim,    35 

street:  A.  Hirsch.  847  Huntspoint  avenue — both  of  New  York  City. 

ifacture  and  deal  in  tires.  ,,    ,„ 

Retreading  Corp,,   January   16.    1919    (New  York),   $52,500.   M 


McConnell,    229    West    52nd 
Brainard,  both  of  Chicago,   TIlin 

Risse    Tire     Corp,,     Tanuary 
Hansen,  I.  C,  Clo       ' 


for  automobile 


New    York    City,    E.    C.    and    E.    M. 

....     _,     1919    VnIw    Jersey).    $90,000.      F.    R. 

MacPeak— all  of  417-419  Market  street,  Camden, 

pal  office,  417-419  Market  street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
II  and  generally  deal  in  steel-studded  leather  treads 
of  all  kinds,  etc. 


i    strcet"^;'    M.    Rasmus'se'n,    3404   Osborn    Boulevard, 
Wisconsin,      Principal    office,    Racine,    Wisconsin. 
To  manufacture  automobile  and  truck  tires. 

Saxet  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc,  December  23,  1918  (New  York),  $2,000. 
H.  S.  Hartstein,  250  Havemever  street;  C.  A.  Weldon.  591  7th  street; 
M.    Kittay,    723    Monroe    street — all    of    Brooklyn,    New    York.      To    manu- 

^Schcncet.idv  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  January  20,  1919  (New  York), 
$3,000.  C.  A.  Weldon,  11.  S.  Hartstein,  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau 
street.  New  York  Cilv.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Siegel  Shoe  Co.,  December  31,  1918  (New  Jersey)  $100,000,  D.  R. 
Siegel,  M,  Grossman.  S,  Hausman— all  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  Principal 
office.  786  Broad  street.  Newark.  New  Jersey.     To  purchase  and  sell  boots, 

'"stanl;  v'  M.  t'  ■  '    r,:  ,   Ti.r.,  December  23.   1918  (New  Yoik).  H.  W.  Mateer, 

215  Mill    "I I'    f"    Turner.  214  West  110th  street— both  of  New 

York   (  1!         I      I         I    ,:;.v,    530   54th  street.   Brooklyn.  New   York. 

Tire     -  ,.  ;'v     Co,.     Inc..     December   28,    1918    (New  Jersey). 

$IO0Onn        I       \\)n,i Irr,    R,    C,    Gliick.    H,    Feder- all    of    863    Bergen 

avenue.  Tcrsev  Citv,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  863  Bergen  avenue, 
Jersey  Citv,  New  Jersey.  To  manufacture  and  sell  cars,  carriages  and 
vehicles  of  every  description.  , 

Tough  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Deremher  5,  1918  (Massachusetts),  $25,000. 
A.  E.  Tough,  12  Prospect  street,  J.  W.  and  E.  H.  Myers,  both  of„282 
Cohannct  street— all  of  Taunton.  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  38  Tres- 
cott  street,  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  To  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  and  deal 
in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  and  used  rubber  machinery. 

Union  Standard  Rubber  Co.,  January  4,  1919  (Delaware),  $3,000,000. 
S.  S.  Adams,  Jr.,  G.  J.  Gray,  R,  A.  Giacoma— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Principal  office  is  with  the  Delaware  Corporation  Co..  10th  and  Market 
streets,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  boots, 
shoes,  clothing,  tubing,  tires,  mats,   etc. 

United  States  Garter  Co.,  Inc.,  January  18,  1919  (New  York),  $3,000. 
E.  Levitas,  6215  20th  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  B.  ItkowiU,  79 
Lewis  street,  M.  Itkowitz,  95  Cannon  street— both  of  New  York  City.     To 

"universal  tire  Repair  Co..  Inc.,  January  18,  1919  (New  York,  $5,000. 
S.  A.  Davison,  Rockville  Centre:  E.  G,  Darmstadt,  Hewlett;  E,  E,  Blakeley, 
Lvnbrook — all  of  New  York,     To  repair  tires. 

Victory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  December  18.  1918  (New  Jersey),  $300,000. 
A,  W.  Britton.  G,  V,  Reilly,  L.  H,  Gunther— all  of  65  Cedar  street.  New 
York  City,  Principal  office.  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
To  purchase,  sell,  and   deal   in  all   kinds  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods, 

Watertown  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Inc.  January  10,  1919  (New  York), 
$50,000.  C.  A.  Weldon,  591  7th  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  S.  Bernheim, 
35  Nassau  street,  A.  Hirsch.  847  Huntspoint  avenue— all  of  New  York 
Citv.     To  manufacture  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Wilming  —        "     -    ■•         -        - 


THE  MID-WEST  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

A  number  of  rubber  manufacturers  of  the  Central  Western 
States  met  on  January  7,  1919,  at  Chicago  and  formed  the  Mid- 
West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association.  John  W.  Maguire, 
The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  was  elected  president.  John 
T.  Christie,  Hawl<eye  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  made 
vice-president,  and  Preston  E.  Roberts,  Perfection  X'fe  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  was  chosen  as  secretary.  H.  V. 
Conradt,  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  is  the 
treasurer. 

The  directors  are :  Marshall  D.  Wilbur,  Palmer  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ;  M.  P.  Nicol,  Ten  Broeck  Tire  Co., 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  C.  Wright,  Racine  .Auto  Tire  Co., 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Representatives  of  the  following  companies  now  constitute 
the  membership :  Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Laporte,  Ind, ; 
Century  Rubber  Works,  Inland  Rubber  Co.,  Dryden  Rubber 
Co.,  Featheredge  Rubber  Co.,  and  The  Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender  Co.,  Chicago ;  Twin  Tube  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago  Heights ; 
Boone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sycamore,  Illinois;  \\'i!son  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Double  Fabric  Tire  Co,,  Au- 
burn, Indiana ;  Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp,,  Lafayette,  Indiana ; 
Iowa  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Hawkeye  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co,,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Sioux  City  Tire  &  Manufacturing 
Co,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
consin ;  Indiana  .Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co,,  Joncsboro,  In- 
diana ;  Kokomo  Rubber  Co,,  Kokomo,  Indiana ;  Federal  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co,,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin;  Ten  Broeck  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co,,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Curtis  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,, 
Muskegon,  Michigan ;  Cupples  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Gillette 
Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin;  Mid-Continent  Tire  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas ;  Kansas  City  Tire  &  Tube  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri ;  Palmer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Joseph 
Missouri ;  Burdick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 
•yHE  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  reports  increasing 
business  in  its  footwear  sales.  This  branch  of  the  business 
was  started  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  has  grown  rapidly. 
Fourteen  new  salesmen  have  recently  been  added  to  the  force, 
which  is  now  four  times  the  original  number.  A  convention  for 
salesmen  was  held  during  the  first  week  in  January,  the  principal 
feature  being  a  training  school  dealing  with  selling  principles 
and  policies.  The  total  sales  in  the  footwear  department  during 
1918  amounted  to  $2,216,000,  as  compared  with  $715,000  in  1917. 
The  present  output  of  light  footwear  is  2,500  pairs  daily,  and 
several  new  lines  have  been  added. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  paid  to  its  em- 
ployes since  September  12,  1918,  when  it  inaugurated  its  plan 
for  group  insurance,  $15,000.  The  amounts  going  to  families 
and  dependents  of  deceased  employes  ranged  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
and  included  26  cases  where  the  deceased  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  longer  than  30  days,  while  one  had  been  em- 
ployed more  than  eight  years. 

The  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Akron,  manufacturer  of 
solid  and  pneumatic  tire  rims  and  S.  A.  E.  bands,  has  added 
three  new  representatives  to  its  force:  A.  D.  Droeger,  manufac- 
turers' representative;  C.  W.  Flick,  Eastern  representative;  J.  C. 
Bailey,  Western  representative. 

A  band  of  50  pieces  has  been  organized  among  the  employes  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  under  the  direction  of  Clark 
Miller,  former  leader  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  Ohio  National 
Guards  Band.  The  officers  are:  Edward  Connelly,  president; 
William  Overholser,  vice-president ;  and  L.  F.  Riley,  secretary. 

The  25  per  cent  bonus  recently  paid  employes  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  throughout  the  country,  amounted  to 
$2,000,000. 

Tlie  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  opened  a 
San  Francisco  office  at  415-417  Rialto  building,  in  charge  of  Nor- 
man S.  Ross.  The  territory  covered  will  include  California, 
Nevada  west  of  the  115th  meridian,  Lower  California,  and  the 
counties  of  Josephine,  Jackson  and  Klamath,  Oregon. 

Horace  N.  Trumbull  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Trumbull 
has  recently  been  discharged  from  the  Engineers  Officers'  Train- 
ing School  at  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Virginia. 

Tlie  stockholders  of  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
have  approved  action  of  the  board  of  directors  with  reference 
to  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,500,000.  The  additional  capitalization  is  for  new  buildings  and 
machinery. 

The  following  directors  were  elected :  M.  O'Neil,  W.  O'Neil, 
T.  F.  O'Neil,  W.  E.  Fouse,  G.  F.  Burkhardt,  W.  L.  Beckley  and 
J.  A.  Diebolt.  The  officers  were  reelected  as  follows :  M.  O'Neil, 
president ;  W.  O'Neil,  vice-president ;  Charles  Herberich, 
treasurer,  and  W.  E.  Fouse,  secretary. 

The  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  Inc.,  dealers  in  colors,  chemicals,  min- 
erals and  industrial  ores,  100  William  street.  New  York  City, 
have  opened  an  office  in  the  People's  Savings  and  Trust  building, 
Akron,  in  charge  of  George  H.  Jacobs,  where  a  stock  of  standard 
materials  will  be  carried. 

G.  P.  Blackiston  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  cooperative 
and  advertising  department  of  The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co., 
Akron.  He  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the  Packard  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Central  Steel  Co.,  etc.,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  auto- 
mobilist. 


The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  recently  recognized  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  salaried  employes  throughout  its  branches  as  well  as 
in  the  home  office,  by  a  10  per  cent  bonus. 
♦  *  * 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  recently  announced 
that  the  company  will  not  follow  the  plan  of  many  concerns  and 
give  bonuses,  but  will  recognize  deserving  employes  by  a  salary 
increase. 

George  Spalding  in  charge  of  the  solid  tire  department  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  was  recently  awarded  a 
20-year   service   pin. 

Major  William  Ryan,  the  only  Akron  air  ace,  who  served  two 
years  with  the  Australian  Flying  Corps  overseas,  has  returned 
to  the  employ  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  as  an 
instructor  in  the  factory  school. 

Lieutenant  C.  V.  Newbold,  former  attorney  of  the  accounting 
department  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Soissons.  His  widow  has  been  given  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  awarded  for  gallant  conduct. 
«  *  * 
The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  originally  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  "The  India  Rubber  Com- 
pany," on  December  1,  1916,  has  now  changed  to  the  longer 
name.  Its  factory  is  at  Mogadore,  a  suburb  of  Akron,  where 
the  company  owns  19  acres  of  land  with  waterpower  rights.  The 
factory  building  proper  is  two  stories  high,  with  basement  60  by 
232  feet,  besides  an  "L"  of  the  same  height,  40  by  80  feet,  of 
steel,  brick  and  concrete  construction.  Until  recently  the  concern 
has  manufactured  fabric  tires,  but  it  is  now  making  cord  tires. 
The  directors  are:  J.  M.  Alderfer,  J.  K.  Williams,  D.  A. 
Grubb,  Paul  C.  Searls,  A.  T.  Kingsbury,  J.  W.  Chamberlain,  H. 
Lloyd  Williams,  C.  C.  Fenton,  G.  W.  Santee,  E.  A.  Armstrong 
and  J.  S.  Fishburn.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $400,000  com- 
mon stock  and  $100,000  preferred,  of  which  $375,000  of  the  com- 
mon stock  has  been  sold  at  par. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  has  elected  Harvey 
J.  Woodard  and  Mark  W.  Roe  vice-presidents,  the  former  to- 
have  charge  of  sales  and  the  latter  to  be  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

The  Oak  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  has  purchased  a  brick  factory 
building  three  stories  in  height,  50  by  100  feet,  with  a  floor  space 
of  25,000  square  feet.  There  are  several  smaller  buildings  on  the 
site.  New  equipment  is  being  installed  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  toy  balloons,  the  company's  specialty. 


The  Victory  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  has  added  four  new  men 
to  its  force.  L.  H.  Cooke  is  to  be  in  the  capital  financial  depart- 
ment; Ira  A.  Stowe  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  in 
Southern  territory;  E.  D.  Valentine  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  installing  new  rubber-working  machinery  in  the  engineering 
department,  and  Frank  X.  Lothschuetz  will  cover  the  Ohio  ter- 
ritory as  a  salesman. 

The  company  recently  completed  a  two-story  building  of 
brick  and  concrete,  which  is  being  used  exclusively  for  pneu- 
matic tire  production.  The  new  "Victor"  cord  tire  will  soon  be 
ready  for  the  trade.  Preliminary  tests  are  said  to  be  very 
gratifying. 

The  company  is  to  organize  an  export  department  which  will 
include  direct  representation  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

The  Premier  Rubber  &  Insulation  Co.,  Dayton,  has  increased' 
its  capitalization  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  and  has  enlarged  its 
factory  floor  space  by  the  addition  of  a  three-story  factory.  The 
concern   makes    insulation    products    of    hard    rubber,    Bakclite^ 
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Condesite    or    Preniierite,    the    laiter    beiiiK     one     of     ils     own 
specialties. 

The  K  &  W  Rnbber  Co.,  Ashland,  has  removed  its  factory 
and  general  office  to  Delaware.  A  new  factory  building  of  mod- 
ern brick  construction  has  been  erected,  covering  30,000  square 
feet.  The  site  covers  about  13  acres  of  ground.  In  addition  to 
"Maxotires,"  the  company  will  manufacture  other  rubber  goods, 
for  which  purpose  suitable  machinery  and  equipment  is  to  be 
installed. 

The  Cincinnati  Automotive  Trade's  Association,  654  Main 
street,  Cincinnati,  has  elected  the  following  officers :  A.  C.  Mun- 
dew,  president,  Glouster  Supply  Co. ;  E.  N.  Stern,  vice-president, 
C.  &  D.  Auto  Supply  Co. ;  R.  R.  Woolley,  treasurer.  Buckeye  Tire 
Repair  Co. ;  Ralph  R.  Curl,  secretary,  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co. ; 
finance  committee — J.  W.  Brumbaugh,  I.  J.  Cooper  Rubber  Co. ; 
W.  W.  Robertson,  Miami  Vulcanizing  &  Rubber  Co. ;  G.  A. 
Jackson,  Dixie  Vulcanizing  Co.  In  addition  to  the  officers  the 
board  of  directors  includes  R,  Herold,  Herold  Motor  Car  Co. ; 
Paul  Schneider,  Auto  Tire  &  Repair  Co.,  and  E.  J.  Leesnian, 
Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber   Co. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  has  just 
'completed  plans  for  insuring  its  employes  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $1,000,000.  The  premuiums  will  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. Special  features  include  automatic  increase  of  the  amount 
of  each  policy  as  the  employe's  time  of  service  increases;  a 
special  disability  clause  whereby  in  case  of  permanent  disability 
the  amount  of  the  policy  will  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments ; 
the  payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  policy  to  the  beneficiary  at 
the  death  of  the  employe ;  and  a  conversion  clause  which  enables 
the  holder  of  the  policy  to  continue  the  insurance  after  leaving 
the  company's  employ.  The  life  insurance  plan  is  augmented 
by  a  benefit  association  carried  on  by  employes,  insuring  financial 
protection  against  unemployment,  illness,  or  accident.  Mem- 
bership in  this  association  also  includes  recreation  privileges  in 
the  McGraw  Club. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcsi'ondent. 

BUSI'NESS  seems  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  the  slump 
which  followed  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  for  an  early  approach  to  normal.  Tire  manufacturers, 
who  have  been  restricted  to  a  percentage  output,  have  increased 
their  production.  Boot  and  shoe  manuf.^clurers,  most  of  whom 
are  behind  in  deliveries,  are  pushing  ttieir  mills  to  full  tickets, 
while  orders  are  being  booked  for  next  summer  and  fall  deliv- 
ery. Clothing  men  are  perhaps  less  active  than  are  manufactur- 
ers in  some  other  lines.  The  makers  of  mechanicals  report  a 
fair  trade  with  expectations  of  increase  as  the  year  progresses. 

As  a  rule,  the  ruliber  goods  luanufacturers  in  this  section 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  return  to  their  original 
positions  the  employes  who  enlisted,  and  who  are  now  return- 
ing from  the  battle  area.  In  many  cases  the  manufacturers  are 
really  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  these  competent  workers, 
for  few,  if  any,  of  the  rubber  factories  are  oversupplied  with 
experienced  workmen. 

An  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  \'fctory  Shoe  Style  Show 
at  Symphony  Hall.  This  was  a  most  pronounced  success.  It 
was  tiiTied  to  be  held  when  the  shoe  buyers  came  to  the  Boston 
market,  and  a  round-up  of  the  leading  hotels  furnished  a  list 
of  between  ISO  and  20O  buyers,  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union 
being  represented,  as  well  as  Canada  and  England.  The  show 
followed  in  general  program  the  one  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel   last  July,  being  under   the   same   directorship,   Robert   T. 


Walsh  being  manager.  The  floor  of  Symphony  Hall  was  laid 
out  so  that  exhibitors  had  spaces  around  the  sides.  On  the 
stage  was  a  beautiful  floral  arrangement,  termed  "The  Garden 
of  Styles,"  and  from  this  was  a  flower-decorated  runway  on 
which  the  thirty  or  more  chic  and  handsome  models  paraded, 
clad  in  becoming  costumes  of  the  coming  spring  and  fall.  Al- 
though these  were  simply  accessory  to  the  appropriate  footwear 
worn,  they  enhanced  greatly  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibits. 
At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  silvered  screen  on  which  was 
projected  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  whose  shoes  were  being 
exhibited  by  the  "model"  at  the  moment.  Band  and  orchestral 
music  was  furnished,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  great  symphony 
organ  were  brought  out  by  eminent  organists.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  during  the  afternoons,  when,  besides  the  organ  re- 
citals, moving  pictures  were  projected  on  the  screen,  depicting 
the  various  processes  of  shoemaking,  and  views  of  the  factories, 
where  the  exhibited  samples  of  footwear  were  made.  Naturally, 
most  of  the  e.xhibits  were  those  of  shoes  and  leather,  but 
there  were  a  few  representatives  of  the  rubber  trade. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  exhibited 
its  varied  line  of  "Keds,"  a  specially  attractive  kind  of  rubber- 
soled,  cloth-upper  shoes,  in  both  high  and  low  styles,  and  in 
white  and  a  variety  of  colors.  The  booth  was  in  charge  of  J.  T. 
Cooper,  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  company. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  showed  its  "Leisure"  foot- 
wear, a  high-class  line  of  Oxfords  and  boots  of  fabric  with 
rubber  soles. 

The  Batterman  Rubber  Co.,  Framingham,  exhibited  its  spe- 
cialty "Toesans,"  footholds  which  are  the  exclusive  production  of 
of  this  house.  The  Avon  Sole  Co.,  Avon,  manufacturer  of 
"Du-FIex"  soles  and  heels,  showed  a  fine  variety  of  shoes 
equipped  with  these  specialties. 

The  Foster  Rubber  Co.  made  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  its 
great  variety  of  "Catspaw"   rubber  heels. 

So  successful  was  this  exhibition  that  the  managers  announce 
a  repetition  at  Symphony  Hall  early  next  July  during  the  usual 
summer  influx  of  visiting  buyers. 


In  1916  tlie  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge, 
inaugurated  a  plan  to  present  to  its  older  employes  gold  coins 
at  New  Year's.  At  that  date  105  persons  who  had  been  in 
continuous  service  more  than  10  years,  were  thus  remembered. 
This  year  the  number  had  increased  to  190,  who  shared  in  the 
distribution  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  plant  on  December  31. 
On  account  of  the  war  savings  campaign,  the  last  two  dis- 
tributions have  been  in  war  savings  stamps,  the  presentation 
being  made  by  Mr.  Fellows,  factory  manager.  Addresses  were 
made  by  George  E.  Hall,  president  and  general  manager,  and 
by  Henry  B.  Sprague,  vice-president  and  treasurer.  The  latter 
claimed  he  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  veteran  employe,  having 
completed  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. At  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  eight  employes  had 
been  with  the  company  over  thirty  years,  and  four  others 
twenty-five  years. 

A  benefit  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.  at  its  factory  in  Watertown,  by  which  employes,  in  case 
of  sickness,  will  receive  an  allowance  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  and  in  case  of  death,  from  $200  to  $1,000.  Any 
one  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  three 
months  is  eligible  to  the  benefits,  the  lov.xst  amounts  being  paid 
to  those  with  such  a  term  of  service,  while  the  highest  go  to 
those  workers  who  have  been  employed  five  years  or  more. 
There  is  no  cost  to  the  employe.  A  curious  fact  is  that  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  plan  went  into  effect  a  $1,000  death  benefit 
was  paid.  The  plan  affects  about  7.500  employes,  of  whom 
approximately  one-third  are  women. 
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William  Jameson,  superintendent  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  town. 

The  Social  and  Athletic  Association  of  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  has  flooded  its  big  park,  thus 
making  a  skating  rink,  and  has  built  a  toboggan  slide,  which 
has  in  it  an  angle  which  will  ensure  exciting  and  exhilarating 
speed,  and  now  the  only  thing  necessary  is  freezing  weather. 
Every  employe's  custom  now  is  to  consult  the  thermometer  at 
least  three  times  a  day. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Boston  Belling  Co.  and  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Co.,  whose 
factory  adjoins  the  rubber  mill,  were  purchased  by  Willett, 
Sears  &  Co.,  which  organization  later  transferred  its  interests 
in  these  two  corporations  to  certain  banking  interests  in  this 
city.  William  A.  Gaston,  prominent  in  financial,  legal  and 
political  circles  in  this  city,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
two  companies,  and  Henry  B.  Sprague,  treasurer.  The  directors 
are  Frederick  E.  Snow,  Frank  W.  Knowlton,  John  C.  Rice, 
Otis  B.  Prescott  and  William  A.  Gaston.  It  is  reported 
that  the  business  of  these  concerns  will  be  pressed 
actively  and  will  be  divorced  from  the  interests  of  Willett, 
Sears  &  Co.,  or  any  of  their  various  enterprises.  The  Rox- 
bury Carpet  Co.  has  offices  in  the  downtown  district,  but  the 
business  offices  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  will  continue  at  the 
plant,  80  Elmwood  street,  Roxbury  district.  The  new  man- 
agement proposes  to  push  the  business  vigorously  and  to 
extend  its  trade. 

The  business  of  the  Sterling  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.  of  this  city, 
is  offered  for  sale  by  the  latter.  As  may  be  remembered,  the 
Davidson  Rubber  Co.  has  of  late  years  reduced  its  items  of  pro- 
duction to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  specialties,  pre- 
ferring to  manufacture  in  large  lots  rather  than  in  great  variety. 
The  pen  business  does  not  fit  in  with  this  policy,  neither  does 
it  go  so  well  in  a  factory  devoted  mainly  to  soft  rubber  goods, 
while  the  distributing  end  is  in  the  stationery  instead  of  the 
drug  trade.  The  Sterling  Fountain  Pen  Co.  was  established  in 
1884.  and  has  patents  with  several  years  to  run. 

James  J.  Rafferty,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  is  now  in  this  country  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  investments  in  a  tropical  country 
un>jer  the  United  States  flag,  rather  than  in  countries  under 
European  governments.  He  advises  rubber  planting  there,  argu- 
ing that  in  any  such  emergency  as  that  recently  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  the  American  rubber  industry  would  be  free  from 
domination  by  other  governments.  He  called  upon  some  of  the 
larger  rubber  manufacturers  here,  explaining  the  peculiar  advant- 
ages of  raising  rubber  in  our  Far  Eastern  possessions. 

William  H.  Moore,  until  recently  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  England  organization  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  branch  of  that  company,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  by  his  associates  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
attended  by  85  heads  of  departments  and  salesmen  from  the 
Boston  headquarters  and  the  branches  at  Worcester  and  Spring- 
field. Massachusetts ;  Providence,  Rhode  Island :  Manchester, 
New  Hampsliire ;  Burlington,  \"ermont,  and  Portland  and 
Bangor,  Maine,  were  present.  Joseph  J.  Buckley,  Boston  man- 
ager of  sales,  in  behalf  of  those  present,  tendered  to  Mr.  Moore 
a  handsome  gold  watch,  chain,  and  charm  in  appreciation  of 
liim  as  a  fellow  worker.  The  dinner  was  supplemented  by  a 
theater  party. 


Mr.  Moore  entered  the  employ  of  the  company  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  bringing  to  his  new  endeavors  an  extensive  business 
experience.  Determined  to  learn  the  business  from  the  ground 
up,  he  worked  first  as  a  tire  repairer,  subsequently  passing 
through  other  departments,  absorbing  practically  their  details, 
until  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  he  relinquishes  to  assume 
the  more  important  one  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  old  established  firm  of  Chadbourne  &  Moore,  manufac- 
turers of  elastic  web  at  Chelsea,  with  offices  at  179  Lincoln 
street,  Boston,  has  been  dissolved,  and  a  corporation,  known  as 
Chadbourne  &  Moore,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000.  which  has  taken 
over  all  the  assets  of  the  firm  and  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
business  at  the  same  Chelsea  and  Boston  locations. 


B.  F.  Chamberlin,  organizer  and  former  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Walpole  Shoe  Supply  Co.,  and  later 
manager  of  the  shoe  supply  department  of  the  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  Chelsea,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  that  department, 
and  will  continue  it  with  offices  and  stock  rooms  at  184  Sum- 
mer street,  Boston.  Mr.  Chamberlin  organized  the  business 
in  1908,  and  successfully  managed  it  as  a  branch  of  the 
Walpole  Rubber  Co.  until  1914,  when  the  latter  company 
became  financially  embarrassed.  The  business  was  taken  over 
by  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  and  has  been  under  Mr.  Chamberlin's 
management  up  to  the  present.  Besides  other  supplies  for  shoe 
manufacturers,  he  will  continue  to  handle  rubberized  cloth  and 
"Gem"  insole  duck  and  material. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Shoe  Wliolesalers'  Association, 
held  in  Boston,  January  9,  1919,  George  H.  Mayo  and  Charles 
W.  Barnes  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  explained  the 
present  rubber  footwear  situation  and  advised  the  wholesalers 
to  send  in  their  detailed  orders  as  early  as  possible  if  they  desired 
them  completed  in  full,  They  told  why :  because  workmen  and 
workwomen  could  not  be  transferred  from  making  one  line  of 
rubber  footwear  to  another,  some  departments  in  the  various 
factories  w-ere  rushed  to  capacity  and  others  running  to  part 
time  on  small  tickets. 

Robert  L.  Rice,  sales  manager  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  ^\'ater- 
town,  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  urged  wholesalers  to  look 
closely  after  their  tennis  orders,  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a 
greater  demand  than  supply  later  in  the  season. 

A.  H.  Elder,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Boston 
Belting  Co.,  resigned  from  that  company  recently  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  sales  force  of  the  Electric  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  is  representing  that  Com- 
pany in  New  England  with  headquarters  at  161  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston,   Massachusetts. 


George  H.  Hichborn,  general  manager  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
thirty-third  annual  banquet  of  the  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Steamboat  Agents  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  Saturday  evening, 
January  11,  1919,  at  which  about  two  hundred  guests  were 
present.  Mr.  Hichborn  advocated  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  ownership. 

The  Boston  .Vutomobile  Dealers'  .Association  Show,  to  be  held 
March  20-25,  1919,  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Boston,  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  success,  as  space  is  rapidly  being  allotted.  The  Motor 
&  Accessories  Manufacturers'  .\ssocialion  will  participate,  and 
a  large  representation  is  expected. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  world  war 
in  1914,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1919  found  a  general 
shut-down  among  the  rubber  manufacturing  establishments 
throughout  Rhode  Island.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  the 
mills  had  had  for  a  complete  overhauling  and  a  thorough  in- 
ventory. The  Alice  Mill  and  Millville  plants  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Co.,  closed  December  28  at  noon  and  remained 
closed  until  Thursday,  January  2.  This  shut-down  gave  a 
vacation  to  approximately  2,500  operators,  1,700  in  the  Alice 
Mill  at  Woonsocket  and  800  in  Millville.  The  National  India 
Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol  and  the  Candee  in  New  Haven  were 
also  closed  during  the  same  period.  About  8,000  employees 
in  all  were  affected. 

James  W.  Franklin,  superintendent  of  the  footwear  division 
at  the  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  electric  lamp  by  the  foremen  and 
forewomen  of  that  department  as  a  Christmas  remembrance. 
Isaac  H.  Gorman,  foreman  of  the  cutting  department  received 
a  chair,  and  John  Lavender,  foreman  in  the  footwear  division, 
a  shaving  set. 

Notices  were  posted  at  the  factory  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  on  January  15,  announcing  the  following  appoint- 
ments: Edward  I.  Cooper,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
footwear  division;  George  E.  Shaw,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  wire  division;  Col.  Andrew  W.  Anthony,  foreman  of  the 
stitching  department  of  the  footwear  division;  John  A.  Wahl- 
gren,  assistant -general  sales  manager  of  the  wire  division; 
and  Lester  K.  Munroe,  assistant  treasurer. 


On  New  Year's  Eve.,  Harris  Hall,  Woonsocket,  was  the 
scene  of  a  large  gathering  at  the  first  annual  concert  and  ball, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  employees  of  the  Alice  mill,  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  band.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  flags 
and  bunting,  and  the  band  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  uni-' 
forms  furnished  by  the  corporation.  A  substantial  sum  was 
added  to  the  band's  fund. 

Chief  Justice  Parkhurst  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court 
has  filed  an  important  opinion  of  the  court,  during  the  past 
month,  in  the  case  of  Eli  Frank  et  al.,  receiver  of  the  Dread- 
nought Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  against  the  Broadway  Tire  Co.  of 
this  city.  Both  sides  took  exceptions  to  decisions  made  by 
a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  some  time  previously,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  demurrer  to  a  replication. 

The  main  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  the 
question  whether  the  receiver  of  a  foreign  corporation,  the 
plaintiff  corporation  being  engaged  in  business  in  Maryland, 
could  maintain  an  action  on  a  contract  where  the  corporation 
had  not  complied  with  the  statute  requiring  every  foreign 
corporation  not  a  Federal  one  to  appoint  a  resident  of  this 
state  as  attorney  upon  whom  all  processes,  including  the  pro- 
cess of  garnishment,  may  be  served.  This  is  the  only  point 
that  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  necessary  for  the  court  to 
decide.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  argued  that  as  the  receivers 
could  not  comply  with  the  statute  they  and  the  interests  they 
represented  were  not  bound  by  it  and  ought  not  to  be  held 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  Dreadnaught  company's  de- 
fault and  that  the  receivers  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  the 
present  suit. 

Chief  Justice  Parkhurst  says:  "We  found  no  ground  for 
such  contention.  It  is  generally  held  that  a  receiver  stands  in 
the  shoes  of  the  person  over  whose  estate  he  has  been  appointed 
and  is  clothed  only  with  such  rights  of  action  as  might  have 
been  maintained  by  such  person." 


Christmas  was  made  a  season  of  good  cheer  in  reality  in  this 
c<immunity  by  a  number  of  concerns  connected  with  the  rubber 
industry.  Cash  bonuses  based  on  individual  earnings  were 
given  to  the  employes  of  the  Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co., 
Pawtucket,  who  had  served  a  certain  length  of  time.  The 
Smith  Webbing  Co.,  Pawtucket,  gave  money  to  each  employe 
in  proportion  to  the  individual's  salary  during  the  last  five 
months.  A  Christmas  present  of  $50,000  was  paid  out  by  the 
Hope  Webbing  Co.,  of  Pawtucket,  to  its  1,300  employes.  In  order 
■  to  encourage  thrift  each  employe  received  a  large  envelope 
containing  in  three  equal  amounts,  a  Liberty  Bond  of  the  fourth 
issue.  War  Saving  Certificates  and  War  Saving  Stamps  as  well 
as  a  sum  of  money.  This  envelope  was  marked  "March  of  the 
1300,"  referring  to  the  work  of  the  1300  employes  of  this  con- 
cern during  the  period  of  the  war. 

*  *    * 

The  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Main  Street, 
Pawtucket,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to 
$350,000  according  to  its  certificate  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

*  *    • 

The  American  Electrical  Works  plant,  at  Phillipsdale,  resumed 
operation  Monday,  January  6,  after  a  two  weeks'  shut-down  for 
overhauling  of  boilers  and  machinery  and  taking  inventory. 

The  City  Council  of  Newport  has  approved  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  for  800  feet  more  or  less  of  2^-inch  hose;  $200  for 
chemical  hose,  and  $150  for  rubber  clothing. 

*  «    ♦ 

Harry  Webster,  of  Milford,  Massachusetts,  formerly  head 
draftsman  for  the  American  Wringer  Co.,  Woonsocket,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  production  manager  in  charge 
of  the  entire  output  of  the  company. 

The  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  has. recently  purchased  another  lot  of 
land,  with  buildings  thereon,  located  on  Warren  street,  adjoining 
the  present  property  of  the  concern. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

ARTHUR  E.  FRISWELL,  who  has  been  connected  with 
various  rubber  concerns  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  now 
associated  with  the  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  in  the  capacity  of  consultant  and  general  utility  man. 


The  Overman  Cushion  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  250  West  54th  street. 
New  York  City,  is  building  a  one-story  building  60  by  180  feet 
and  a  powerhouse  50  by  53  feet  as  additions  to  its  plant  at 
Belleville. 

The  Dural  Rubber  Corp.,  Flemington,  will  add  a  new  unit 
to  its  factory  to  take  care  of  its  production  of  tires  and  tubes, 
and  a  new  office  building  to  accommodate  its  increased  business. 

Henry  L.  Hornberger  has  given  up  the  profession  of  advertis- 
ing to  become  general  sales  manager  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
the  New  York  office. 

*    *    * 

F.  N.  Hammerstrom  has  been  made  vice-president  and  super- 
visor  of    sales    of   the    Essex    Rubber    Co.,    Trenton.     He   was 


February  1,  1919.1 


formerly  general  manager  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
and  has  recently  been  commercial  manager  of  the  Wellsbach 
Co.,  Gloucester,   New  Jersey. 

*      *      * 
Samuel  J.  Mullane  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Mattson  Rubber  Co.,  Lodi.    He  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  fifteen  years. 

John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  presided  at  the  New  Year's  dinner 
given  at  the  Trenton  Country  Club  to  the  seventy-five  boy 
caddies  employed  there.  It  was  the  fifth  annual  event  of  this 
sort  for  the  youngsters  that  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Lambert, 
wliM  i>  ili.iinnan  of  the  caddies'  dinner  committee.     Mr.  Lambert, 
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Trenton  Country  Club  Caddies  at  New  Year's  Dinner. 

Charles  E.  Stokes,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  and 
others  gave  talks.  A  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  singing  of 
parodies  on  popular  songs,  in  which  the  caddies  paid  their  re- 
spects to  the  golf  players.  An  orchestra  furnished  music  for 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Lambert  is  an  expert  golf  player  and  takes  a 
big  interest  in  the  boys  employed  at  the  club.  In  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  the  notch  at  the  top  indicates  where  Mr.  Lam- 
bert is  standing.     His  son  Raymond  is   on  his  left  in  uniform. 

Joseph  H.  K.  Lambert,  son  of  John  A.  Lambert,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  from  the  Navy  and  will  resume 
his  duties  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Acme  company.  Mr. 
Lambert's  other  son,  John  R.  Lambert,  is  a  member  of  the  Gas 
Defense  Service,  and  is  stationed  in  New  York. 


Edward  M.  LaRue,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  service  de- 
partment of  The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  gone  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  become  assistant 
manager  of  the  Empire  branch  store  in  that  city. 

The  employes  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  are  to  organize  a 
patriotic  league  and  benevolent  association,  100  per  cent  strong, 
to  assist  members  who  become  maimed,  ill,  or  disabled  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  company.  It  is  also  intended  to  promote  the 
education,  Americanization,  and  material  welfare  essential  to 
both  employer  and  employe. 

*  *       * 

The  store  of  the  Federal  Tire  and  Accessory  Co.,  Wrights- 
town,  New  Jersey,  was  gutted  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is 
atout  $3,000.    The  fire  was  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

*  *      * 

William  Henry  Sayen,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Mercer  Rubber 
Co.,  returned  from  France  recently  and  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  war  to  the  employes  of  the  company.  Mr.  Sayen 
and  his  brother  went  to  France  last  May  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
with  the  French  army.    His  work  took  him  onlv  a  few  kilometers 


from  the  front  and  his  closest  call  was  when  he  and  a  friend 
were  caught  in  a  barrage  and  his  friend's  legs  were  blown  off. 
On  another  occasion  a  German  aviator  blew  off  part  of  the  roof 
above  them  with  an  aerial  torpedo.  Following  Mr.  Sayen's 
talk  to  the  employes  an  entertainment  with  vocal  and  piano 
selections  was  held  in  the  plant. 

The  good  will  and  chattels  of  the  North  American  Rubber  Co., 
a  Delaware  corporation,  with  an  establishment  at  34  Parker 
avenue,  Trenton,  for  the  manufacture  of  tires,  was  sold  by 
Sheriff  Fred  P.  Rees  recently  to  Solomon  Mixer,  of  New  York, 
for  $560.  The  automobiles  were  sold  to  different  parties.  After 
the  United  States  District  Court  had  appointed  Anthony  S. 
Brennan  as  receiver  for  the  company  it  decided  that  the  concern 
was  not  bankrupt  and  ordered  the  sale  of  the  chattels  by  Sheriff 
Rees.  The  machinery,  etc.,  were  sold  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of 
.?2,896.40,  secured  in  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  by  Robert 
C.  Dunham,   of  New  Brunswick,   New  Jersey. 

*  *      * 

Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Wilson  has  received  an  honorable  dis- 
cliarge  from  the  Army  and  will  again  represent  the  Dural 
Rubber  Corp.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  in  New  York  City. 
Because  of  his  commercial  knowledge  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of 
eight  privates  selected  from  20,000  men  at  Camp  McClellan  as 
candidates  for  commission  without  going  to  training  school. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  he  had  become  sub-depot  quarter- 
master at  Camp  Hancock  and  had  been  recommended  for  a 
captaincy. 

*  Id      * 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  made  a  substantial  gift  of 
money  to  the  Poor  Kiddies'  Christmas  Fund  during  the  holidays. 
John  A.  Lambert,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Acme  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  who  was  chairman  of  the  last  Red  Cross 
drive,  vCas  also  an  active  worker  during  the  holidays. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 
T'HE  Todd  Rubber  Co.,  Waterbury,  has  been  succeeded  by  F. 
H.  Potter,  Inc.,  as  of  January  3,  1919.  The  incorporators 
are:  A.  V.  Miller,  N.  R.  Bronson,  F.  H.  Potter.  The  officers  are: 
H.  A.  Hoadley,  president;  F.  H.  Potter,  treasurer;  N.  R.  Bron- 
son, secretary.  The  concern  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  for  $25,000.  It  will  distribute  Kelly-Springfield  and  Gil- 
lette tires  exclusively  in  Waterbury,  Naugatuck,  Thomaston, 
Torrington,  Winsted,  Norfolk,  and  Canaan,  and  will  probably 
add  a  line  of  wholesale  and  retail  automobile  accessories. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  had  an  industrial  open  house  night 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  evening  of  January  15.  The  entertain- 
ment included  mass  singing  and  an  exhibition  by  the  Senior 
Leaders'  Club  in  the  gymnasium,  followed  by  a  social  program 
and  light  refreshments. 

William  LaPine,  Danbury,  is  acting  as  distributer  in  the  State 
for  the  fiber  soles  manufactured  by  the  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Norwalk.  The  output  has  increased  100  per  cent  during  the 
last  two  months. 

Each  of  the  50O  employes  of  the  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Norwalk,  received  a  War  Savings  Stamp  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Thirty  young  women  who  have  been  employed  in  the  gas- 
mask department  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  Hartford,  gave 
a  luncheon  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  contract.  .A  chair 
was  presented  to  the  foreman,  Edwin  R.  Sawyer,  and  a  smoking 
set  and  tobacco  to  the  assistant  foreman,  Herbert  Martin,  by  the 
"eye"  table  workers  in  the  same  department  at  the  celebration 
which  took  place  when  these  workers  were  laid  off,  following  the 
signing  of  the   armistice. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great   Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  AFTERMATH   OF  WAR. 

TJIE  SIGNIXG  of  the  armistice  did  not,  of  course,  bring  all 
contract  work  to  a  close,  though  it  meant  that  all  pressure 
was  suspended  and  overtime  rendered  unnecessary.  The 
general  opinion  among  rubber  manufacturers  is  that  the  govern- 
ment departments  have  treated  them  very  fairly  where  deliveries 
on  contract  were  no  longer  required.  As  a  rule  the  officials  have 
discussed  matters  with  the  manufacturers,  and  where  it  was 
evident  that  hardship  or  loss  would  result  from  the  goods  being 
left  on  the  manufacturers'  hands,  satisfactory  terms  have  been 
arranged.  The  interest  of  the  moment  is  the  transfer  from  war 
requirements  to  civilian  business  and  although  the  civilian  de- 
mands are  large,  owing  to  depleted  stocks,  competition  of  the 
keenest  character  has  set  in  at  once.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  waterproof  goods  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  plants 
available. 

COMPETITION   IN  THE  PROOFING  TRADE. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  spreading  machines  in  Great 
Britain  has  increased  three-fold  during  the  war,  and  the  problem 
is  how  tq  find  work  for  them.  Not  only  have  old  established 
firms  largely  increased  their  number  of  machines,  but  there  are 
now  new  works  in  existence,  and  these  latter  have  not  the  old 
trade  connections  that  the  former  have.  As  one  instance  of  the 
result  of  competition  may  be  mentioned  a  certain  proofing  which 
fell  from  Is.  6d.  to  lOd.  per  yard  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Competition  of  this  sort  in  the  old  days  meant  increased  use 
of  substitute.  Probably  reclaims  will  now  be  in  greater  demand 
than  substitute  for  reducing  costs,  though  their  use  is  more  com- 
plicated owing  to  the  calculations  necessitated  from  their  vary- 
ing content  of  mineral  matter.  A  large  demand  has  sprung  up 
lately  from  both  sexes  for  the  black-surface,  single-texture  water- 
proof. It  is  a  good  many  years  now  since  this  class  of  goods 
was  almost  a  monopoly  of  one  or  two  firms,  owing  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  manufacture  not  being  generally  known.  At  the 
present  time  these  black-surfaced  goods  are  being  turned  out 
successfully  by  most  of  the  firms  which  specialize  in  spreading. 
They  are  now  of  all  qualities  and  prices  and  the  high-quality- 
formula,  which  alone  was  used  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  now 
to  compete  with  many  lower-grade  formulas. 

Business  generally  in  all  trades  is  in  a  very  stagnant  position 
as  nobody  seems  inclined  to  buy  anything.  The  idea  is  that 
prices  must  fall  all  around  and  purchases  are  l)eing  deferred 
wherever  possible.  This  applies  also  to  rubber  chemicals;  manu- 
facturers and  agents  are  pushing  for  contracts  at  figures  which 
certainly  show  a  decline  on  those  which  have  been  ruling,  but 
buyers  are  holding  off  as  they  think  better  terms  will  shortly 
be  forthcoming.  The  very  keeness  of  sellers  to  fix  up  contracts 
is  a  proof  of  what  they  think. 

Solvent  naphtha  has  dropped  'but  is  still  quoted  over  3.f.  a  gal- 
lon, making  its  careful  use  a  necessity  in  competitive  work. 

It  is  understood  that  the  whole  situation  as  regards  the  influence 
of  the  greatly  increased  spreading  capacity  of  proofing  works 
in  relation  to  the  'business  likely  to  be  available  is  a  matter 
which  is  now  engaging  the  close  attention  of  the  India  Rubber 
Manufacturers'  .Association,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
developments. 

Matters  in  the  mechanical  trade  are  in  much  the  same  state 
of  suspended  animation.  The  head  of  a  prominent  firm  told  me 
that  new  business  recently  had  been  of  the  most  meager  descrip- 
tion, though  this  did  not  cause  him  any  concern  as  he  had 
plenty  of  work  held  up  which  he  could  now  resume.  The  gen- 
era! election  has  naturally  been  a  disturbing  factor  which  was 
followed  closely  by  the  Christmas  holidays 


In  times  of  good  business  very  few  firms  go  into  court  to 
settle  disputes  and  there  has  been  very  little  litigation  during 
the  last  four  years.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  lawyers 
will  now  have  a  better  time,  and  indeed  I  hear  of  one  or  two 
cases,  and  by  no  means  insignificant  ones,  which  are  e.vpected 
to  come  into  court  before  long. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  RAW  RUBBER  TRADE. 

In  some  recent  remarks  on  the  raw  rubber  trade  in  "The 
Economist,"  it  is  stated  that  probably  no  trade  is  conducted  in 
a  more  haphazard  and  unorganized  manner,  and  this  because 
of  the  large  number  of  individual  producers,  keen  competition 
between  them  and  conflicting  vested  interests  which  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  way  of  every  reform.  This  results  in 
extremely  wide  price  fluctuations  from  time  to  time  doing  much 
harm  to  every  branch  of  the  trade. 

As  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  situation  in  which  there  are 
very  dangerous  elements  it  is  suggested  that  a  "term"  market 
should  be  established  in  London  and  that  all  British-owned 
rubber  should  as  far  as  possible  be  shipped  to  this  country. 
This  has  been  done  with  useful  effect  in  the  case  of  cofifee  and 
some  other  markets.  The  further  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  trade  is  faced  with  critical  conditions  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  rubber  will  probably  be  selling  for  long  periods  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  will,  by  some  authorities  at  any  rate, 
be  considered  as  couched  in  a  too  pessimistic  tone. 
RUBBER    IN    AIRPLANES. 

Day  by  day  we  are  being  enlightened  on  matters  which  have 
been  kept  secret  during  the  war,  and  airplane  construction  is 
a  subject  which  is  now  being  talked  about  openly  by  authorities 
from  Lord  Weir,  the  Air  Minister,  downwards.  It  certainly 
appears  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  development  of  air- 
plane construction  all  over  the  world,  and  the  article  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  on  "Rubber  in  Air- 
plane Construction"  is  of  timely  interest  to  the  rubber  trade, 
^lany  rubber  goods,  of  course,  have  been  made  for  the  service, 
but  they  have  been  made  fo  specification  and  very  little  detail 
as  to  their  specific  use  has  been  vouchsafed.  Now  that  the  seal 
of  secrecy  has  lieen  broken  there  will  be  scope  for  individual 
enterprise. 

WASTE   RUBBER   SALVAGE. 

This  scheme,  to  which  I  made  a  brief  reference  on  a  former 
occasion,  has  now  been  developed  and  put  into  action.  It  is 
under  the  joint  organization  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Ser- 
vice, the  National  Salvage  Council,  the  British  .Red  Cross  and 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  object  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Red  Cross.  Appeals  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  asking  the  public  to  bring  all  articles  of 
rubber  such  as  motor  and  cycle  tires,  hose,  belting,  clothing, 
hot  water  bottles,  toys,  etc.,  to  certain  central  dumps  established 
in  large  towns.  The  War  Office  has  undertaken  to  purchase 
all  of  the  rubber  goods  collected.  If  this  is  to  be  done  on  strict 
business  lines  I  should  say  that  it  will  require  a  super-expert 
to  arrive  at  the  market  value  of  a  dump. 

JAR-RING  TESTS. 

The  article  on  this  subject  in  the  December  issue  of  The  I.n-dia 
Rubber  World  was  of  great  interest.  It  certainly  seems  that 
goods  of  this  sort  should  be  sold  with  a  guaranty  that  they 
are  fit  for  the  purpose  intended  if  loss  of  money  and  disappoint- 
ment in  the  household  are  not  to  result.  Up  to  the  last  year 
or  two  the  bottling  of  fruit  had  been  carried  out  in  only  a  few 
households,  but  the  advent  of  peripatetic  government  lecturers 
explaining  the  process  led,  or  was  expected  to  lead,  to'  its  wide- 
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spread  adoption.  I  say  "was  expected"  because  the  business 
did  not  materialize  to  any  extent.  In  the  first  year  there  was 
a  shortage  of  glass  bottles,  and  in  the  second  season,  owing 
to  the  large  government  calls  on  an  attenuated  fruit  crop,  there 
was  practically  nothing  left  for  the  public  to  bottle,  and  what 
fruit  there  was  on  the  market  was  at  almost  prohibitive  prices. 
As  the  fortunate  recipient  of  some  bottled  fruit  from  the  coun- 
try, I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  rubber  rings 
which  I  found  broke  quite  easily.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  really  good  rings  on  the  market,  but  it  certainly 
seems  desirable  that  only  rings  of  a  certain  standard  quality 
should  be  allowed  to  be  put  on  the  market. 


THE  WORDS  "INDIA  RUBBER"  AS  A  TRADE-MARK 
IN   THE   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

By  Herbert  Uiignrr. 
'T'HE  recent  action  of  the  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  ami 
A  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited  (La  Compania  de  Tallerc- 
de  Caucho,  Gutta  Percha  y  Telegrafos,  Limitada),  Buenos  Aire^, 
a  branch  of  the  company  of  the  same  name  in  Silvertown,  Eng- 
land, in  filing  an  application  for  the  registration  of  the  words 
"India  Rubber"  as  its  trade-mark  in  Argentina  to  cover  india  rub 
ber  and  gutta  percha,  either  in  a  raw  state  or  as  a  manufacture. I 
product,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all  man 
ufacturers  and  exporters  of  rubber  goods  in  the  United  States  ot 
America,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  if  this  trade-mark  is 
granted  it  will  create  a  monopoly  in  its  use  by  the  India  Rubber, 
Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  and  preclude 
anyone  else  from  using  it  in  the  Argentine  Republic ;  also,  any- 
one using  it,  whether  accidentally  or  otherwise,  would  be  liable 
a  year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  $500,  and  confiscation  of  all  goods 
bearing  the  mark. 

The  effects  of  such  a  registration  upon  shipments  of  india  rub- 
ber products  from  this  country  to  Argentina  are  apparent.  Every 
domestic  manitfacturer  would  have  to  avoid  marking  his  goods 
with  the  words  "India  Rubber'  and  abstain  from  these  words  in 
describing  his  goods,  so  as  not  to  infringe  this  trade-mark. 

It  is  therefore  easily  seen  that  should  the  Argentine  Trade- 
mark Office  countenance  this  application,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
it  may  work  a  great  hardship  to  American  concerns  doing  busi- 
ness in  Argentina  and  who  may  have  described  their  products  as 
made  of  india  rubber. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Is  anyone  entitled  to  register 
as  a  trade-mark  in  Argentina  an  expression  in  common  use 
in  the  English  language?  Can  words  like  "Gum  arabic," 
"Portland  Cement,"  "Russia  Leather,"  "Virginia  Tobacco," 
"French  Chalk,"  "Holland  Gin,"  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
common  descriptive  words,  be  considered  registerable  trade- 
marks in  that  country?  This  is  apparently  answered  by  a 
decision  of  the  Argentine  Federal  Courts  in  an  action 
Ijrought  by  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  against  Horlick's 
Food  Co.  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  registration  of 
the  trade-mark  "Malted  Milk"  in  Argentina.  The  evidence 
showed  that  this  product  was  made  in  large  quantities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  since  "Malted  Milk"  was  the 
descriptive  name  of  a  well-known  product  and  indicated  an  ar- 
ticle of  a  certain  class,  it  did  not  constitute  a  good  trade-mark, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "Malted  Milk"  was  an  expression 
foreign  to  the  Spanish  language.  If  "Malted  Milk"  cannot  prop- 
erly be  registered,  then  it  would  seem  that  "India  Rubber"  should 
not  be  registered,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Argentine  trade-mark  law  under  which  the  present  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  the  mark  "India  Rubber"  is  being  made, 
would,  to  the  American  mind,  appear  to  be  at  fault,  although 
a  reference  to  the  law  defining  what  is  registerable  as  a  trade- 
mark in  Argentina  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion are  not  registerable.     Article  3  of  this  law  distinctly  states 


that  terms  or  expressions  which  are  in  general  use,  and  designa- 
tions usually  employed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  article,  or 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  cannot  be  considered  trade-marks. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
Argentine  officials,  rather  than  the  law  itself,  is  at  fault,  and  that 
the  present  application  to  register  "India  Rubber"  should  not 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Trade-mark  Office.  The  application 
w^as  advertised  in  the  .Argentine  Official  Journal,  according  to  the 
Argentine  law.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  mark  to  the  notice 
of  parties  likely  to  be  injured  by  its  registration,  and'  an  opposi- 
tion  hn'!   been   cntcrcil   hv  a   well-kn.nvn    American    manufacturer 
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of  rubber  products,  who  contests  the  right  of  the  British  concern 
to  secure  a  monopoly  on  these  words.  Its  action  in  so  doing,  if 
siiccess-ful,  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire  American  industry  and 
particularly  to  concerns  exporting  to  Argentina. 


SAMPLE  FAIRS  AT  LYONS  AND  BORDEAUX. 
The  sample  fairs  to  be  held  in  Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  in  March 
and  May,  respectively,  offer  to  American  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  products  of 
France  and  its  colonies  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  American-made 
goods  in  those  quarters. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  particularly  advantageous  for 
the  American  exhibitor  to  arrange  to  have  his  display  transferred 
from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux.  The  New  York  agent  of  the  Lyons 
fair  is  Emil  Garden,  21  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  All  exhibits 
for  the  Lyons   fair  must  leave  New  York  before  February  5. 

At  the  Lyons  fair  in  1918  there  were  more  than  SCO  American 
exhibitors  out  of  a  total  number  of  more  than  3.000,  and  it  was 
planned  to  erect  a  $70,000,000  palace  to  house  it  in  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  effort  being  made  to  increase  the  importance 
of  Bordeaux  as  a  transshipping  port  for  the  colonies  of  western 
and  northern  Africa,  the  predominating  exhibits  at  the  Bordeaux 
fair  will  be  of  colonial  products,  including  rubber,  oils  and  oil 
seeds,  graphite  from  Madagascar,  forestry  products,  etc.  There 
will  also  be  exhibits  of  chemicals  and  other  products  of  the  soil. 
The  Third  Sample  Fair  held  at  Lyons  in  1918,  was  a  great 
success,  but  as  none  was  held  at  Bordeaux  last  year,  the  coming 
exhibition  there  will  be  the  Third  Bordeaux  Sample  Fair.  Pro- 
si)ective  American  exhibitors  should  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Comite  d'Organization  et  Administration  de  la  Poire  de 
Bordeaux,  Hotel  de  "Ville,  Bordeaux,  France,  relative  to  secur- 
ing space,  and  with  the  slcamship  companies  concerning  trans- 
portation accummodations,  as  the  Bordeaux  fair  has  no  official 
reiirescntativc  in  this  country  as  far  as  known. 
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The  Future  of  the  Antwerp  Rubber  Market. 


policy  of  eliminating  all 


FOR  four  years,  Antwerp,  one  of  the  world's  great  transit  rub- 
ber markets,  has  been  closed  and  its  rubber  trade  completely 
wiped  out.    What  will  be  its  future  now  that  the  commerce 
of  this  port  may  be  resumed? 

Certainly  business  will  return  but  slowly  at  best,  for  most  for- 
mer patrons  have  found  other  satisfactory  sources  of  supply,  and 
Belgian   brokers    will   have    to 
reestablish     themselves     from 
the    ground    up,    so    to    speak. 
Lack  of  adequate  ship  tonn.me 
will    for    a    time    be    a    gn.u 
drawback.        Moreover,      ('  >- 
nomic      forces      altering      '. 
whole     trend     of     the     ru!  : 
trade  have  been  set  in  moti  ii 
by    the    war.      Direct    dealing 
between    producing    and    con- 
suming   countries    has    become 
the  rule,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree    will    continue.      While 
this  grew  out  of  necessity,  the 
results    have    shown    that    any 
transit  market  is,  in  principle, 
expensive      and      unnecessary, 
and    the    keen    foreign    trade 
competition    likely   to    develop 
in  the  near  future  will  tend  toward 
possible  overhead  charges. 

In  1913  the  total  Belgian  imports,  mostly  through  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  amounted  to  32,438,360  pounds,  the  principal  sources  in 
pounds  being  as  follows:  Belgian  Congo,  8,690,647;  Great  Brit- 
ain, 6,676,314;  Ceylon,  5,253,833;  Netherlands,  2,993,538;  Ger- 
many, 2,303,611   France,  2,087,644;  Straits   Settlements,   1,110,817. 

Total  exports  for  that  year  amounted  to  24,400,770  pounds,  in- 
dicating that 
only  8,037,590 
pounds,  or  about 
one-  fourth  of 
the  total  imports, 
either  were  re- 
tained for  use  or 
remained  in 
stock.  The  prin- 
cipal destinations 
of  the  exports  in 
pounds  were  as 
follows :  United 
States,  6,104,316; 
Germany,  5,944,- 
162;  Russia,  4,- 
600,961;  Nether- 
lands, 2,586,973; 
France,  2,327,- 
131;  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1,578,819. 

For  three 
years  prior  to 
the  war,  Belgian 

crude  rubber  imports  from  Great  Britain,  Ceylon,  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Straits  Settlements  had  shown  a  steady  increase, 
whereas  imports  from  France  had  undergone  a  corresponding 
decrease,  and  those  from  Belgian  Congo  in  1913  were  1,275,954 
pounds  less  than  in  1912.  Crude  rubber  exports  from  Belgium 
to  the  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Netherlands  for  the 
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three  years  prior  to  the  war  had  shown  a  steady  increase,  whereas 
exports  to  Great  Britain  had  undergone  a  steady  decrease,  and 
those  to  France  had  maintained  an  approximate  average.  But 
many  of  these  tendencies  seem  unlikely  to  continue. 

The  bulk  of  Belgian  Congo  rubber  will  doubtless  go  to  Ant- 
werp as  in  the  past,  but  this  rubber  is  derived  chiefly  from  wild 
M>urces  and  has  been  dimin- 
i-liing  rapidly.  Great  Britain, 
I  ( vion,  and  Straits  Settle- 
iiiints  are  successfully  market- 
in.;  their  rubber  to  consuming 
I  -niitrics  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  very  largely,  or  through 
l-xmdon,  so  that  Belgian  im- 
ports from  these  sources  will 
in  future  correspond  more 
nearly  to  the  manufacturing 
needs  of  the  country  than 
hitherto.  Germany  no  longer 
lias  African  colonies  producing 
rubber,  and  with  a  limited 
merchant  marine  following  a 
complete  rubber  denudation 
will  have  little,  if  any,  for  re- 
export. Moreover,  German 
interests  are  said  to  have  con- 
portion  of  the  output  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
be  shipped  direct  or  through  Rotterdam,  so  that 
libber  will  reach  Belgium  through  the  Netherlands. 


tracted  for 
doubtless  to 
little  of  this  ru 

Germany  will  naturally  prefer  at  first  to  deal  with  neutrals  so 
far  as  possible,  and  Belgium,  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  suf- 
ferers at  the  hands  of  the  Hun,  will  prefer  to  have  it  so,  not- 
withstanding commercial  considerations  that  might  sway  other 
nations  more  remote  from  the  tragedies  of  the  war.  This  means 
.  that  Belgian 
rubber  exports 
to  Germany, 
which  were  more 
than  double  the 
rubber  imports 
from  Germany, 
will  be  relatively 
small  for  some 
years  if  a  satis- 
factory market 
can  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  it 
probably  can. 
The  United 
States,  Belgium's 
best  former  cus- 
tomer, has  found 
direct  shipments 
from  the  Elast  so 
satisfactory  that 
she  will  hardly 
go  to  Belgium 
for  any  consid- 
erable quantity  of  rubber  hereafter.  Russia  is  still  in  too  great  a. 
state  of  chaos  to  become  an  extensive  early  buyer,  while  such  » 
quantity  and  variety  of  rubber  is  grown  under  the  British  flagr 
that  England  will  have  little  need  to  resort  to  Belgian  sources. 
The  likelihood  of  a  resumption  of  former  trade  with  France  and^ 
the  Netherlands  is  more  hopeful,  however. 
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All  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  Antwerp 
will  again  take  its  place  among  the  important  rubber  markets  oi 
the  world,  it  will  not  soon  attain  the  position  it  formerly  held  as 
a  crude  rubber  mart. 


REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    SINGAPORE    STAND- 
ARD   RUBBER    QUALITIES. 

T""  HE  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rubber  Association 
•^  publishes  in  the  "Straits  Budget"  of  December  6,  1918,  the 
regulations  now  governing  Singapore  standard  rubber  qualities. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  six  members  to  meet  twice 
weekly  to  examine  all  guaranteed  samples  submitted  to  them 
and  establishing  whether  they  are  found  to  be:  Singapore  stand- 
ard first  latex  crepe  or  Singapore  standard  f.a.q.  ribbed  smoke 
sheets. 

At  any  meeting  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
members. 

The  place  of  meeting  is  the  board  room  of  the  Singapore 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Rubber  Association,  at  11  a.  m.,  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  Sellers  wishing  to  place  samples  before  the 
committee  for  award,  must  have  their  samples  at  the  board  room. 
Chartered  Bank  Chambers  (top  floor),  between  the  hours  of 
8.30  a.  m.  and  9.30  a.  m.  on  these  days.  All  samples  submitted 
to  be  sealed  and  carefully  checked  by  the  sellers. 

The  committee  shall  have  power  to  approve  a  sample  not- 
withstanding an  earlier  refusal  to  issue  an  award,  and  shall  also 
have  power  to  cancel  any  award  issued,  should  it  be  found  neces- 
sary. In  the  event  of  an  award  being  cancelled  after  the  rubber 
has  been  tendered  to  the  buyer,  the  seller  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  committee  to  replace  the  bulk  with  approvd  quality  within 
three  clear  working  days  of  notice  of  cancellation. 

For  such  lots  as  are  presented  to  the  Standard  Qualities  Com- 
mittee for  award,  a  fee  of  $5  per  sample  representing  10  tons 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  Singapore  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Rubber  Association,  such  fees  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
samples  are  submitted. 

Only  members  of  the  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rub- 
ber Association  may  submit  lots  for  award,  and  written  "Ap- 
plication for  Award"  forms  in  duplicate  must  accompany 
samples,  stating  details. 

The  individual  members  of  the  standard  qualities  committee 
shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the 
committee  of  the  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rubber  As- 
sociation. 

On  samples  which  have  passed  the  Standard  Qualities  Com- 
mittee, the  secretaries  will  issue  an  award  form  (numbered  con- 
secutively), stating  full  particulars  as  to  marks,  etc.  This  award 
to  be  signed  by  the  secretaries  and  handed  to  sellers.  On  such 
samples  which  are  submitted  for  award,  details  of  the  bulk  must 
be  submitted  on  the  label  attached.  After  approval,  the  seal  of 
the  committee  shall  be  affixed,  with  award  number,  by  the  secre- 
taries. 

In  the  event  of  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  standard  quality  being 
sold  for  delivery  during  a  specified  month,  samples  representing 
the  said  parcel  or  parcels  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Standard 
Qualities  Committee  not  later  than  four  clear  working  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  of  delivery. 

It  shall  be  the  desire  of  the  Standard  Qualities  Committee  to 
establish  a  standard  of  quality  which  may  represent  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  of  No.  1  qualities,  but  the  committee  shall  have  power 
to  vary  their  decision  in  accordance  with  ruling  conditions. 
Lots  of  a  mixed  character  (from  various  estates)  bulked  into 
one  parcel  shall  not  constitute  standard  quality. 

First  latex  crepe  shall  be  well  prepared  dry  rubber  of  good 
quality,  of  even  color,  and  free  from  all  stains,  spots,  or  traces 
of  oxidization. 

F.a.q.  ribbed   smoked   sheet  shall   be  clean,  tough   rubber,   free 


from  mold,  dampness  under  or  over-smoked  sheets.  Slight 
traces  of  air-bubbles  may  be  allowed,  but  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Standard  Qualities  Committee. 

All  rubber  sold  as  standard  quality  must  be  certified  by  the 
Standard  Qualities  Committees  before  tender,  and  sellers  must 
be  in  a  position  to  deliver  the  rubber  at  the  time  the  tender  is 
made.  Tender  forms  must  show  the  number  and  date  of  award, 
which  award  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  one  month 
from  the  date  of  issue,  and  tenders  must  also  show  the  "reference 
number  and  name  of  original  seller  or  original  selling  broker. 

In  no  case  will  a  seller  be  permitted  to  make  first  tender 
against  a  contract  sold  for  delivery  during  a  specified  month  any 
later  than  three  working  days  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
delivery. 

No  addition  can  be  made  to  a  tender,  and  if  any  party  finds 
it  necessary  to  split  a  quantity  tendered,  new  tender  forms  must 
be  made  out,  which  forms  must  bear  original  particulars  and 
state  the  name  of  the  party  who  split  the  tender. 

All  tenders  to  be  made  on  official  forms,  which  are  obtainable 
from  the  association.  Each  party  to  endorse  the  time  of  receipt 
on  the  form,  and  if  the  tender  is  intended  for  circulation,  same 
must  be  passed  on  as  promptly  as  possible  and  not  later  than 
one  business  hour  after  receipt.  Business  hours  shall  not  in- 
clude the  period  between  1  p.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  or  after  4.30  p.  m. 
on  week  days,  and  12.30  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

Last  buyer  shall  make  application  to  the  first  seller  for  de- 
livery within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  tender.  The  rubber  to  be 
delivered  to  the  last  buyer  within  48  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  this  application. 

Before  delivery,  the  buyer  shall  deposit  with  the  first  seller 
90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  rubber  or  approved 
banker's  guarantee.  When  final  weights  are  known,  invoices  and 
account  sales  must  be  promptly  rendered  and  settled,  upon  which 
settlement  first  seller  shall  refund  to  last  buyer  any  deposit 
which  may  have  been  made. 

Samples  of  awarded  lots  tendered  on  contracts  must  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  in  the  secretary's  sample  room,  at  Exchange 
Buildings,  at  the  time  tender  is  made,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
moved by  other  than  last  buyer  who  must  collect  same  and 
weigh  in  with  bulk  at  time  of  weighing. 

All  official  tender  forms  shall  be  accompanied  by  seller's 
memorandum  of  tender  which  must  state :  date  of  contract, 
quantity  sold,  description,  delivery,  price,  tender  number  and 
weight  tendered,  first  seller's  reference  number. 


The  area  of  rubber  tapping  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
in  1917,  was  518,109  acres,  408,574  acres  of  which  were  in 
estates  of  100  acres  and  over  and  109,535  acres  in  estates  of 
less  than  100  acres,  according  to  the  "Agricultural  Bulletin 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States."  As  the  output  for  the 
Federated  Malay  States  for  1917  was  79,831  tons,  this  repre- 
sents an  average  annual  yield  of  345  pounds  to  the  acre.  If 
the  yield  is  reduced  to  200  pounds  per  acre,  the  total  output 
would  be  46,000  tons. 

Johore  exported  19,061  tons  of  rubber  in  1917.  The  area 
in  tapping  was  117,0(X)  acres,  which  means  361  pounds  to  the 
acre.  In  Kedah,  45,000  acres  were  tapped,  258  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  output  of  Kelantan,  for  between  13,500  and 
15,000  acres,  was  1,490  tons;  the  yield  for  1917  was,  therefore, 
either  247  or  222  pounds  per  acre.  The  area  under  tapping 
in  Malacca  was  estimated  by  the  Resident  to  be  180,000  acres, 
with  120,000  acres  in  tapping,  a  yield  of  300  pounds  to  the 
acre.  In  Penang,  the  area  in  tapping  was  32,289  acres,  or 
273  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  British  North  Borneo,  the  area 
under  rubber  was  34,828  acres,  of  which  21,400  acres  were 
in  full  tapping;  the  output  was  2,444  tons,  256  pounds  per  acre. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N' 


283, -461 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED   NOVEMBER   S.    1»18. 

Expansible    aniiilar    packing. 


G.    Beri 


I,283,8--t. 
1,283.944. 
1,283,953. 

1,283,954. 

1,283,955. 

1,?84,014. 


1,284,229. 
1,284,232. 
1,284,396. 
1,284,429. 


1,284,466. 
1.284,525. 
1,284,530. 


,283,468.     Two-part  rubber  heel.     VV.  H.  Clarke,  Akron,  O. 
.283,520.     Wheel     rim     for    pneumatic    tires.       H.    H.     Hi 
Columbus.    Ohio. 
Tire   gage.      R.    Hazcltine.   assignor   to   The   Fisk   Rubber 

both  of  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     A.  Mentzer.  Duluth.  Minn. 
Fountain-pen  cap  and  clip.     O.   Mitchell.   Brookline.  assig 

Moore  Pen  Co.,  Boston— both  in   Mass. 
Resilient  tire.     T    L.  Ogden,  Chicago.   111. 
Fountain  pen.     W.  A.  Staffeldt.  Reading.  Mich. 
Hose-supporter  clasn.     H.    T.   Stuart,   Derby,  assignor  to 

N.   Bassett  Co.,   Inc.,   Shelton— both   in  Conn. 
Hose-supporter    button-clasp.      H.    J.    Stuart,    Derby,    assig 

Robert  N.  Bassett  Co.,  Inc.,  Shelton— both  in  Conn. 
Hose-supporter   button-clasp.      H.   J.    Stuart,    Derby,   assig 

Robert  N.  B.issett  Co.,  Inc.,  Shelton— both  in  Conn. 
Turn  sole  with  forepart  of  rubber  compound  with   fibrous 

receiving  element   for  single-faced  stitches,   etc.      S.    \V 

slow.  Jr..  Beverly,  assignor  to  United  Shoe  Machinery 

Paterson.   N.   J. 
Swimming   web    for    the   hand.      T.    A.    Clarke,    assignor   c 

half  to  J.  Zarafonetis— both  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 

ISStTED  NOVEHBER  12,   1918. 

Demountable  split   rim  for  tires.     J.   A.   Brown.  Chicago. 
Wind-shield  cleaner.     W.  J,  Burke.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Breast  pump.     .T.  F.  McCleary.  Findlay.  O. 
Puncture-proof    material    composed    of   metal    plates   coate 

hard   rubber  and   encased   in   soft  rubber  cushion.      C. 

Nichols.   Kansas  City.   Mo. 
Resilient  tire.     T.    Salari,   Bisbec,    .'\riz. 
Fountain  pen.     R.  T.  Wing,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Pneumatic    support    for    vehicles.      W.    G.    Wood,    Sacra 

Calif. 
Double-cuffed     sleeve-protector    with     elastic     cord    at    wi 

inside  cuff.     B.  J.  Yaeger,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Suspensory  jock-strap.     R.  C.  Fine,  Los  Angeles.   Calif. 
Demountable  rim  for  solid  tires.     W.   R.   Finlay,   San   Fra 

CaHf. 
Metal  and  rubber  tire.     T.   B.  Wallace,   Mukwonago,  Wis. 


ffman, 
Co.— 


ISSUES  NOVEMBER  19,   191S. 

1,284,970.     Motor-wheel  with  rubber  tire.     O.  A.  Anderi 


Mic 


1.995 


Highland  Park, 
Mass. 


1,285,012. 
1,285,027. 
1,285,084. 

1,285,:03. 

1,285.296. 
1,285,325. 

1,285,391. 

1,285,405. 


Rubber  heel  with   friction  plug.     F.   Berenstein,  Cbel; 

Electric  cable.  C.  P.  Brodhun,  assignor  to  Hazard  Manufactur- 
ing Co.— both  of  Wilkes-Earre.  Pa. 

Garter.  Daniel  G.  Butts,  assignor  to  Ivory  Garter  Co. — both 
of  New  Orleans.   La. 

Rubber  tire,  with  carcass  composed  of  woven  vegetable  fabric 
asbestos  cloth,  vulcanized  together.     R.  J.   Evans,   Frank- 


elements. 


-lialf 


alf   to 


lin.  Pa. 
Demountable    rita    for    tires.      W.    H.    Fox,    assignor 

to  Bernard  W.  Taps — both  of  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Fountain  pen.     J.'H     Marsh.   New  York  Cil 
Belt  composed    of   non-elastic   an 

Eagle  Grove.   la. 
Pneumatic   mattress.      C.    B.    Robertson,   a 

O.    T.   Devaney — both   of   Columbus.   O. 
Double    garment,    with    valves    for   admitting   and    emitting    fluid 

such    as    hot    water,    for    treatment    of    invalids.      P.    SangofF, 

Worcester,   Mass. 
Cushion  tire.     M.  Scrocco,  New  York  City. 
Tire   insulator  of  asbestos   cords  woven   around  core  of  rubber, 

for   i'nsertion   between    inner    pneumatic   tube   and   outer   shoe, 

or  in  body  of  outer  shoe,  of  pneumatic  tire.     J.  W.   Stinson, 

Garden   City.    N.   Y. 
Thigh   reducer.      M.    V.    Vincent.    Brooklyn. 


ction.    etc..    for 
Seattle,  Wash. 


ortin 


1,285.605. 
1.285.6!!=. 
1.285.719. 
1.285,722. 

1,285,730. 
1,285,734. 
1,285.741. 
1.285,757. 

1.285,818. 
1,285,871. 
1,285.877. 


ISSUED  NOVEMBER  26,    1918. 

Inner-tube    protector    for    pneumatic    tires.       H.     S.    Blyr 

lipolis.   O. 
Resilient  tite.     A.  Boerner,   Scheveningen,  Netherlands. 
Pneumatic  wheel  with  rubber  tire.     T.   A.  Carter.  St.  Loi; 
Aiitube  for  pneumatic  tire.      T.   1!.   Jeffries.  Llanelly.  Wah 
Pneumatic  tire  with   metallic  casing.      E.   A.   Tones.   Los   .- 

Calif.,  assignor  to   Tones  Holdina  Svndicate,   Seattle,   \ 
Vehicle  tire.     A.   H.  Keller,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fountain-pen  cap  and  clip.     T.  W,  Kessel,  Brooklyn.   N. 
Diver's  suit.     P.  Konopski.  Levering  Camp,  Ont. 
Demountable    rim    for    tires.      S.    R.    McKay,    assignor 

McKay  Co.— both  of  Cleveland.  O. 
Balloon  cycle.     T.  Skrobacz,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Artificial  foot.     C.   B.  Winn.  Buffalo,  N.   Y.  " 
Golf   ball.      G.    C.   Worthington   and   W.    E.    Reichard.   a: 

to  Worthington  Ball  Co.— all  of  Elyria,  O.      (Original 

tion  divided.) 
Golf  ball.     G.  C.  Wentworth.  Elyria.  O. 
Paving   block   of   reinforced   rubber   for   roadways,    etc. 

derson,    London.    England. 
Cushion  wheel.     H.   B.  Coats,  \'eeder5burg.   Ind. 
Auxiliary  tread  for  pneumatic  tires.     C.  A.  Hartfiel.  New 

assignor    of    one-third    to    F.    J.    Euerle.    Hamden.    ai 

third  to  L.  Arctander.  East  Haven- all  in  Conn. 
Tire  protector.      P.   L.   Harvey.   Des  Moines.   Iowa. 


s.  Mo. 
ngeles. 


1,286.169. 
1.286.173. 

1,286,176. 


1.286,206. 
1,286.307. 
1,286,348. 

1,286,396. 
1,286,437. 


119.699. 
119,746. 
119,752. 
119.757. 


119.771. 
119,812. 


186,922. 

186,967. 
186,974. 
186,986. 
186.997. 


forced    liaril-rubber    structure.      E.    Jf.    Kroeger,    Akron,    O., 
isignor  to  The   U.   F.   Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City, 
ball.     W.   Pearce,  Akron,  O.,  assignor  to  The  B.   F.  Good- 


1^ 


al  No.   97,81 


1917,  Serial  No.   188,695. 


filed   May-   16,   1916.     Renewed  August  28, 


filed  February  14, 


1918.     Serial  No.   217,047.) 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  C.  Walters,  Akron,  O. 
Resilient  heel.      B.  W.   Brockett,  Cleveland.  O. 
Demountable   rim    for  tires.      O.    E.   Edstrom,   Oakland, 

to  Rapid  Remountable  Rim  Co.,  ^an  Francisco — both  in  Calif. 
Sole  for  turn  shoes,  consisting  of  rubber  body  and  fibrous  edges 

to  permit  stitchitic.     G.    Ferguson,   Wollaston.    Mass.,   assignor 
Corp..  Paterson,   N.  J. 


United  Shoe   Machii 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  8,    1918. 


If  to  W.   F.   Pi 


foundation.       T.     ,\scheim, 
ication    divided.) 
Reeman,  assignor  of  one- 


.  alif. 


■r    filling    or 
bands.      E. 


padding.       Z.    G. 


Kansas  City, 


by   elastic   bands.      E.    F.    Slear,   Colling! 

wood,    N.    T. 

Wheel    rim   for  pneumatic  (ires.      E.  W.   Bryan,   Valdosta,   Ga. 
Ballonet  inflater.      T.   R.   Gammeter,   .Akron,   O.,  assignor  to   Th 

B.    F.    Goodrich  'Co..   New    York   City. 
Wind-shield  cleaner.     M.  Iriye.  Los  Angeles,  C.-dif. 
Resilient    nheel    with    pneumatic    tube    around    hub.      T.    Krizek 

assignor   of   one-third   each   to   P.   Kitchen   and  J.   I.   Piscek- 

sll  of  Gallup.   N.   M. 
Fountain   pen.      J.    M.   Reynolds.   Montrost 
Wheel   rim   for  automobile  tires.     R.   B.  J 

Mo. 
Garment-belt  with  elastic  element  to  provide  for  expanding.    L.  J. 

Sch=inman.    New    York    Citv. 
Golf  ball.      W.    Taylor.    Leicester.    England. 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 
ISSUED  DECEMBER   11,    1918. 

Truss   with    rubber  nad.      A.    W.    Lewis,    130   Ccmmercial    street, 

Monmouthshire.    ' 
Hypodermic    syringe    with    rubber    piston.      J.    D.    Marshall.    25 

Chalfont  Court,   Regent's  Park,   London. 
Folding     portable     bath    nf    w.iterproof    sheetine.    etc.         J.     L, 

McCrea    13  Canadi.in  General  Hospital,  Ore.  Hastings,  Sussex. 
Doll   with   rubber  hands  and   feet.     L.  Wilks.    Dunningley,  Great 

Woodcote    Park,     Purley,    Surrey. 
Chest    expanders,    corsets    and    abdominal    belts    having    elastic 

inserts.      A.     Berger,    34    Trevor     Square,      Brompton     Road, 


Reinforce,; 

Life-savin- 

Canada 


;..   jointed   to  body  by  elastic   cords. 

Garden.    London. 
ig   pad    of   rubber   on    front  of   foot. 
.IcI   Ouirinale     Rome.   Italy. 

ncr,    Athens.    Georgia.    U.    S. 


Mo 


real. 


K.   Marshall.   Alderlands. 


ISSUED  DECEMBER   18.   1918. 

u.-d  \vire  stringing  for  tennis  rackets,  snow-shoes,  etc. 
ru  .,    inccnsburg.   Pa..   U.   S.   A. 

"heel.     A.   L.  W.  Begg,  1482  Broadway,  New 

I     :    t.^v-hicles.     R.   Russell.  The  Acres.  Middleton, 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 
PUBLISHED    OCTOBER    31,    1918. 

Calked  elastic  shoe-plate.     S.  A.  Moore,  Medford,  Ore.,  U.  S.  A. 
Life-saving    garment.      M.    P.    Vukssav,    West    Oakland,    Calif., 

r.  s.  A. 

Anti-skidding  tire-tread.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
London,  assignee  of  C.  Macbeth,  Birmingham — both  in 
England. 

Teat-cups  for  milking  machine.  The  Perfection  Manufacturing 
Co.,  assignee  of  L.  Dinesen — both  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
U.    S.    A. 

Covered  rubber  hose  with  compressible  fillet  between  hose  and 
rover.      H.   W.   Good»lI,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   U.   S.   A. 

Pneumatic  cushion  tire.  L.  Hofmeister.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
TJ.    S.    A. 

Tennis  racket  with  rubber-coated  stringing.  S.  G.  Lewis,  Greens- 
burg.    Pa..   U.    S.    A. 

Ci-.si.ion  tire.  I.  I.  Mcl.eod.  nee  Gresham,  Lakeland.  Fla.. 
V.   S,  A. 


Machinery  Patents  will  be  found  on 


February  1,  1919.] 
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187,038, 
187.0J9. 
187,<I7 


III.,    U.    S.    A. 
Hose    with    expansible   inside   tube.     The   Canadian   Consolidated 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee    of    W.    T. 

Cole,    Newton,    Conn.,    U.    S.    A. 
Pneumatic    cushion    wheel.      E,    G.    Gallagher    and   A.    Schadee, 

assignee    of    one-third    interest— both     of     New      York    City, 

U.    S.    A. 
Resilient  tire.      H.   A.   Naylor,   Valparaiso,   Chile,   S.  A. 
.\rmorcd  inner  tube  for  pneumatic  tires.     L.  Wenzel.  Jr.,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa.,    17.    S.    A. 
Hand  tool   for  applying  rubber  and  liner  strips.     The   Canadian 

Consolidated    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que.,   assignee 

of   J.    Retteli,    Detroit,   Mich.,   U.   S.   A. 
Inner   liner   for   oneumafic   tires.      S.   T.    Davis,   Pittsburgh,   and 

J.   S.   Demetrion,  assignee  of  one-half  interest,   Clairton— both 

m    Pa.,    U.    S.    A. 
Demountable   rim    for    tires.      L.    M.    Cooper   and   H.    McConnel, 

assignee  of  onchalf  interest— both  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
\'acuuin   bottle    with    rubber    tube    for    conveying    live    and    con- 
densed steam  to  and   from  bodv. engaging  cup.     A.   F.   Daniel, 

Commerce,    Okla.,    U.    S.    A.      ■  "       • 


39,993. 

Tire   casing.      J.    H.    Gill   and    J.    D.    Rea— both   of   High 

Dunedin,    N.    Z.      (Cognate  with  No.   40,083.) 

40,083. 

Tire   casing.      (See    No.    39,995.) 

40.250. 

Automobile    fender   with    inflated    cushion   on    fender-bar. 

.r.enson,   CHiinook,    Blaine,    Montana,    U.    .S.    A. 

entilating  garment  seam  having  edge 
linings  and  secured  by  fabric  strip 
strips.     C.  B.   Shane,  2;2   West  Mou 


protected    with    rubber 


U. 


S.    A. 


N' 


106,127. 
107,894. 


109,025. 
109,17!. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 
760.     Repr-.'sentation  of  black  oval  with  inner  line  of  white,  bear- 
ing represt-ntation  of  garter-clasp  and  the  words  Nu-Way 
— carters.      (.:.    Abraham,   New    York   City,   assignor   to   E. 
Abraham,  trading  under  firm  name  of  Nu  Way  Garter  Co. 
The    word    Neptune— insulated    wire.      Atlantic    Insulated    Wire 

&    Cable    Co.,    .lersty    City,    N,    J. 
Tlip  word   S-\TEEN-   ~l  .  IijT  ,11  :ii.      iml    fountain   pens,   etc.     Hinks, 


I'ells   &   Co.. 
rd    Cm. 


tube 


rk  City, 
ned— rub 
L    Logan 


ler    composition    soles    for 
Co.,    Hudson,   Mass. 
National   Tire   &   Rubber 


red 


S  printed  in  red 
;,  with  the  letters 
urved  portions 


in-gi 


jpper  an( 
;rs.     John  Hoban,  Ottawa,  HI. 
jnveyor  belts  made  of  rubber  reinforced 

F.   Goodrich   Co.,   New  York  City, 
lette    of   Ajax    rolling   a   tire — pneumatic 
ely,    talc,    combination-gum,    combination 
Ti    and    tread-gum.       .\jax    Rubber    Co., 


112,155. 
112,438. 


113,054. 
113,065. 


23,920. 
."3,931. 


I  , ,,  .    r   ,       MT — girdle  corsets,   hose  supporters,   abdominal 

M|,i,,,i,  ,..  ;,,,,  confiners,  etc.     Treo  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Tlu    word    Univers.\l — rubber  soles  and  heels.     Woodbury  Shoe 

Co..    Beverly,    Mass. 
Representation    of  the   sole   of   a    foot,    with   shoe   outline   drawn 

around    it,    hearing    the    words    Hanan's    Naturalast,    Regis. 

TEHEI> — leather,    cloth,   and   rubber   boots,    shoes,    and   slippers. 

Hanan  &  .Sons.   Brooklvn.  N.   Y. 
The   word  LiBERTV— rubber  heels.     C  C.   Stolzenburg.  Elyria,  O. 
The  \\ord  Ftlene's — bathing  caps  made  of  rubber,  raincoats  and 

capes  made   of   rubber,  etc.      Wm.   Filene's   Sons   Co.,   Boston, 

.Mass. 
The    word    Ampere — canvas    stitched    belting.      Victor    Balata    & 

Textile    Belting    Co.,    EasKm,    Pa. 
Silhouette    of    Ajax    rolling    a    tire — rubberized      or     frictioned 

fabric.     Ajax   Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   Millbrook,   N.   Y. 
The   word   Arcadia — rubber  hose,    pneumatic   tires,   inner  tubes, 

and   rubber   belting.      New   Jersey   Car   Spring  &   Rubber  Co., 

Inc.,   Jersey    Citv,    N.   J. 
Representation    of    a    double-outlined    oval    enclosing   the    letters 

T,    R,    and    C— rubber    heels.      Taunton    Rubber    Co.,    Inc., 

Taunton.    Mass. 
The  word  Liberty — boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  canvas  or  fabric. 

W.    H.    McElwain    Co..    Boston,    Mass. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  words  Lightnino  Tread  and  the  representation  of  a  streak 
of  lightning — automobile  tires  of  rubber  and  fabric.  Carlisle 
Cord' Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Representation  of  three-leaved  clover,  each  leaf  enclosing  rep- 
resentation of  flat-iron — seals,  presses  and  stamps  wholly  or 
partially    of    metal    or    rubber    or    both.       E.      McK.      Irons, 


ods,    tubing,    and 


385,316.     TI 


The   words  Pennsylvania  Vac 

by    the   letters   \'   and   C    foi ,,   .   .„„,.,. 

Pennsylvania    Rubber    Co.,    leannette,    Pa. 
f  McKenna  &  Co..  31-34  Basinghall  streel 


cipall; 
Misha 


aka  Woolen 
streets,  Mishawaka, 
57-58    Lincoln's    Inn 


Fields,    London,    W. 


M  Cup  preceded  and  followed 
srair.— rubber  tires. 
U.  S.  A.  (Care 
,  London,  E.  C.  2.) 
>oots  and  shoes  prin- 
itton,  linen  or  silk. 
Hill  and  Water 
of  Marks  &  Qerk, 


AUSTRALIA. 
TO    AMERICANS. 

The  words  M.me.  I.eemax  in  fancy  script  lettering— sanitary 
.■roods  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  included  in  Class  11.  A. 
Stein  &  Co..  1149  West  Congress  street,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


N 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

O.     52,630.       Ankle-guard    for    shoes.       Patented    Noven: 

"  ■  1    years.        E.    S.    Bott,    assignor    to    La    Crosse 

^,      „      ^.  ,  Mills— both   of   La   Crosse,   Wis. 

52,650.     Tire.     Patented    November    12,    1918.      Term    14    years       J     E 
-  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both   of 


1918. 


Hale 


.\kr. 


Akri 


O. 


Patented  November  19,  1918.  Term  14  years.  T.  E 
Hale,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of 
Akron.    O. 

52.702.  Tire.       Patented    November     19,     1918.       Term     3'/,     years.     A. 

Kanzee.    Berkeley.    Calif. 

52.703.  Tii-c.        Patented      November    19,     1918.      Term    14    vears       A 

Kanzee,    Berkeley,    Calif. 


Kanzee,   Berkeley,    Calif. 
52,706.     Golf    ball.       (     C.    Robertson,    as 
,.,,.,      ^  turine  Co.— both   of  Glasgow, 
52,712.     Golf  ball.     A.  Turner,  assignor 

both  of  Edinburgh,   Scotland. 


19,    1918.      Term    3;i    years.      A. 

or  to   St.    Mungo   Manufac- 

jtland. 

North    British   Rubber   Co.— 


4.479.  Ti-e 

4.480.  Tire 


THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 


Patented  October  5,  1918 
,    Limited.    Toront..,    I  )nt. 

Patented  October  5.  1918, 
,   Limited.   Toronto,   Ont. 


5,  1918.     Hercules  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
5,   1918.     Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods 


A    NEW   VEGETABLE  WAX. 

Samples  of  wax  gathered  from  the  wa.x  pahii,  known  in 
Ecuador  as  the  gualte,  and  samples  of  Mexican  candelilla  wax 
are  being  exhibited  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Markets  are  sought  for  these  two 
commodities.  The  candelilla  wax  is  of  light  color  and  very  hard 
with  a  high  melting  point.  Purified,  it  will  make  the  best  quality 
of  candles,  lasting  and  giving  a  brilliant  light.  Dissolved  in  tur- 
pentine it  makes  excellent  varnish,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoe  polish,  phonograph  records,  electric  insulation,  as 
a  substitute  for  beeswax,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  FINLAND  AND  SWEDEN. 
Rubber  and  products  thereof  purchased  in  Sweden  by  Finnish 
buyers  must  now  be  paid  for  in  goods  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  their 
value,  as  rubber  is  merchandise  in  Class  1,  which  is  that  of  the 
highest  value.  For  goods  in  Class  2,  Finland  must  pay  Sweden 
60  per  cent,  in  merchandise  and  the  balance  in  cash.  For  articles 
in  Class  3,  payment  must  be  made  20  per  cent,  in  goods  and  the 
balance  in  Finnish  money ;  and  several  other  countries  seem  to  be 
contemplating  similar  arrangements  to  make  international  trade 
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Crude  Rubber  During   1918. 


THE  YEAR  opened  with  a  slight  upward  tendency  which, 
however,  was  not  maintained.  There  was  so  little  spot 
rubber  on  the  market  that  the  demand  fell  off.  Then  came  the 
railroad  congestion,  with  the  resulting  embargoes,  and  the  gov- 
ernment order  shutting  down  factories.  Toward  the  end  of 
j'anuary  accumulations  of  rubber  began  pulling  up  at  Pacific 
ports  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  the  transcontinental  freight 
service.  On  January  29,  first  latex,  spot,  was  55  cents,  and  up- 
river  fine,  spot,  58  cents. 

During  February  manufacturing  interest  was  entirely  lacking 
and  dealers  showed  no  desire  at  all  to  accumulate  supplies,  so 
that  all  activity  ceased.  The  railroads  resumed,  under  un- 
precedented difficulties,  the  eastward  movement  of  rubber  from 
the  Coast.  The  President's  proclamation  licensing  all  imports, 
including  crude  rubber,  resulted  in  a  firm  undertone.  Quotations 
on  February  26  were :  first  late.x  crepe,  spot,  55^  cents,  and  up- 
river  fine,  spot,  57  cents. 

Dullness  characterized  the  market  during  the  first  half  of 
March,  but  in  the  third  week  it  began  to  be  feared  that  arrivals  at 
Pacific  ports  would  be  greatly  reduced  owing  to  the  taking  over 
of  the  Dutch  ships.  Importers  and  manufacturers,  therefore, 
came  into  the  market  with  good-sized  orders.  Prices  accordingly 
advanced  and  remained  at  the  higher  levels  even  after  the  de- 
mands were  satisfied,  as  buyers  were  showing  an  interest  in 
forward  positions.  On  March  28  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  was  59 
cents,  and  upriver,  spot,  61  cents. 

Very  little  business  was  done  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
April,  but  a  very  heavy  buying  movement  followed  a  meeting  of 
a  special  rubber  trade  committee  with  the  War  Trade  Board  at 
Washington  on  April  18.  This  conference  discussed  the  problem 
of  rubber  imports  in  connection  with  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands for  shipping  to  and  from  Europe.  What  was  said  at  the 
meeting  did  not  transpire,  but  manufacturers  and  shorts  partici- 
pated in  sending  prices  up  sharply  in  an  excited  market.  First 
latex  crepe,  spot,  reached  71  cents,  and  upriver  fine,  69  cents. 
By  the  last  of  the  month  latex  was  one  cent  lower,  but  upriver 
did  not  decline. 

Government  control  of  crude  rubber  importations  became 
effective  on  May  1.  Under  the  option  and  guaranty  clause  the 
Government  optioned  the  standard  grades  of  crude  rubber  at  the 
following  prices,  c.  i.  f.  New  York:  standard  smoked  sheet,  62 
cents;  first  latex  crepe,  63  cents;  fine  Para,  68  cents— these 
prices  not  to  apply  to  rubber  contracts  in  force  prior  to  May  1, 
1918.  Imports  for  the  three  months  beginning  May  1  were 
limited  to  25,000  tons,  government  requirements  coming  first,  the 
balance  to  be  allocated  to  each  manufacturer  at  the  rate  of  7/16 
of  his  consumption  during  1917.  Then  the  Government  fixed 
prices  tor  all  other  grades.  All  of  these  innovations  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  rubber  trade  with  equanimity. 

The  market  was  stagnant  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
large  consumers  had  bought  forward  plantation  rubber  to  the 
limit  of  their  allocations.  It  is  true  that  rubber  free  from  the 
import  restrictions  was  in  continued  demand,  but  the  supply  was 
soon  exhausted.  Later  in  the  month  maximum  prices  on 
jelutong,  gutta  siak,  gutta  percha  and  balata  were  fixed  by  the 
Government. 

During  July  the  market  was  virtually  dead,  partly  under  the 
influence  of  the  three  months'  experimental  restriction  period, 
which  began  on  May  1,  and  partly  because  of  waiting  to  learn  from 
Washington  what  regulations  would  be  enforced  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Manufacturers'  allocations  had  evidently  been 
covered,  for  very  few  certificates  appeared.  Standard  plantation 
grades  for  future  shipment  were  quoted  as  low  as  42  cents.  New 
York.  A  few  small  lots  of  free  rubber  were  sold  by  importers 
against  similar  quantities  to  be  shipped  against  allocation  certifi- 


cates from  stocks  bought  in  the  Far  East  prior  to  May  8,  and 
for  which  no  marketing  provision  had  been  made  in  the  gov- 
ernment regulations. 

For  August  and  September  the  Government  decided  to  permit 
the  importation  of  16,666  tons  of  crude  rubber,  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  allied  governments  coming  first,  the  balance 
being  allocated  to  manufacturers  at  the  rate  of  3/8  of  1/6  of  their 
consumption  during  1917;  manufacturers  not  operating  at  full 
capacity  in  1917  to  receive  allocations  according  to  a  special 
formula.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  number  of  tire  casings 
and   tubes   produced   and   the   amount   of   rubber   used   during 


Oct,      Nov.      0«C- 


Fluctuations  of  Upriver  Fine,  First  Latex  Crepe  and  Smoked 

Sheet  Ribbed  Spot  Rubber  During  1918. 
August  and  September  should  only  be  50  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  during  1917.  Paras  were  quoted  at  60  to 
61  cents  for  August-September  shipment  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  but  the  consuming  demand  was  limited  to  small 
quantities  for  immediate  requirements. 

Quiet  market  conditions  prevailed  during  September.  Crude 
rubber  imports  were  fixed  at  25,000  tons  for  October,  November 
and  December,  according  to  previous  allocations.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  month  considerable  free  rubber  was  offered  by 
manufacturers  who  were  overstocked,  and  sales  were  reported 
to  have  been  made  at  prices  ranging  from  51  to  61  cents  for 
crepe  and  49}^  to  60  cents  for  ribs.  Trading  in  allocation 
certificates  vifas  an  unusual  feature  of  the  market,  and  the  Far 
East  received  attention  from  manufacturers,  relieving  the  dis- 
tress in  that  quarter  to  some  extent. 

The  October  market  was  extremely  dull.  Orders  for  allocated 
and  free  rubber  were  infrequent  and  unimportant  in  volume. 
Allocated  rubber  remained  firm,  latex  ranging  from  37  to  42  cents, 
and  ribs  from  35i^  to  40  cents.  Free  rubber  prices  ranged  from 
58J/2  to  62  cents  for  latex  and  57^  to  61  for  ribs.  Prices  on  allo- 
cated Para  grades  varied  but  little ;  upriver  fine,  from  56  to  58 
cents.  The  price  on  free  rubber  ranged  fom  62  to  66  cents  for 
upriver  fine. 

For  a  brief  period  after  November  11  the  market  condition 
improved,  and  the  Government  permitted  the  importation  of 
7,500  tons  over  and  above  the  amount  previously  allowed  for  the 
period  ending  December  31.  Allocated  rubber  was  quoted  on 
November  12  at  51  cents  for  latex  and  49  cents  for  ribs.  Free 
rubber  prices  on  November  26  were :  60  cents  for  latex  and  52 
cents  for  ribs.  At  the  same  time,  upriver  fine  was  quoted  at  66 
to  68  cents. 

During  December  quietness  characterized  the  market.  All 
restrictions  as  to  the  quantities  of  rubber  that  might  be  im- 
ported were  removed.  Import  licenses  were  thenceforth  to  be 
granted  regardless  of  quantities  involved.  Government  option 
prices  were  withdrawn  and  undertakings  as  to  maximum  values 
were  no  longer  required ;  the  rubber,  however,  to  be  consigned  to 
The  Rubber  Association  and  the  usual  guaranties  required. 
Balata,  gutta  percha,  gutta  siak  and  jelutong  are  included  in  the 
term  rubber  as  used  in  this  paragraph.  On  December  26  first 
latex  crepe  was  54  cents,  and  upriver  fine,  61  cents. 
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Review    of   the    Crude    Rubber    Market, 


NEW  YORK. 

A  COMATOSE  market,  with  occasional  slight  signs  of  ani- 
mation, is  not  what  an  optimist  likes  to  review.  We  posi- 
tively decline  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  discouraged,  how- 
ever, as  the  needs  of  the  world  for  rubber  products  are  too  great 
for  the  present  apathy  to  continue  very  long.  Whatever  troubles 
rubber  men  may  be  facing  they  can  at  least  be  glad  that  the  last 
government  shackles  were  removed  on  January  20,  when  the 
War  Trade  Board  announced  that  importations  of  crude  rubber, 
jelutong,  balata,  gutta  siak,  gutta  percha,  scrap,  and  reclaimed 
rubber  are  no  longer  to  be  consigned  to  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  and  also  that  importers  of  crude  rubber  are  no 
longer  under  the  necessity  of  cabling  license  numbers  to  their 
shippers. 

Annual  inventories  of  stocks  have  been  claiming  attention  and 
machinery  which  had  been  used  to  the  limit  for  war  production 
is  being  repaired.  Production  of  rubber  goods  must  soon  start, 
probably  not  with  a  rush,  but  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  register 
a  steady  monthly  improvement  from  now  on. 

The  Singapore  Government  has  cancelled  the  compulsory  reg- 
ulations regarding  baled  rubber  that  required  a  minimum  of  220 
pounds  for  sheets  and  165  pounds  for  crepe  to  be  packed  in  five 
cubic  feet. 

Plantations.— On  the  7th  of  January  spot  latex  was  58  cents, 
January-February  shipments  56  cents ;  spot  ribs  were  58  cents, 
January-February  shipments  56  cents ;  spot  No.  1  amber  crepe 
was  55  cents,  January-February  shipments  50  cents ;  spot  No. 
1  brown  crepe  was  38  cents,  January-February  shipments  36  cents. 
On  January  27  spot  latex  was  52  cents,  April-December  ship- 
ments 49  cents ;  spot  ribs  were  51  cents,  April-December  ship- 
ments 47  cents  ;  spot  amber  crepe  was  47^  cents,  April-Decem- 
ber shipments  45  cents. 

Paras. — On  January  7  spot  upriver  fine  was  64]4  cents,  Janu- 
ary-February shipments  60  cents ;  spot  upriver  coarse  was  34H 
to  35  cents ;  spot  upper  caucho  ball  was  35  cents,  Febru- 
ary-March shipments  34j^  cents ;  spot  cameta  was  25  cents, 
February-March  shipments  24  cents ;  spot  islands  coarse  was  24 
cents,  February-March  shipments  23  cents. 

On  January  27,  spot  upriver  fine  was  59j4  cents ;  spot  upriver 
coarse  w-as  35^  cents,  February-March  shipments  35^  cents ; 
upper  caucho  ball  was  34  cents ;  spot  islands  coarse  was  24  cents ; 
spot  cameta  was  24  cents. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  one  year  ago, 
one  month  ago  and  on  January  25,  the  current  date : 


BRAZILIAK  PARAS— 

Upriver  fine    

Upriver  medium    

Upriver  coarse    

Upriver    weak    fine.... 

Upper  caucho  ball 

Islands  fine    

Islands  medium    

Islands  coarse   

Lower  caucho  ball 

Peruviar    fine    

Tapajos  fine    

AFKICAM8— 
Niger  flake,  prime 

Benguela,    extra    No.  1 

1.   287<,    f 

Bengfuela.  No.  2.12'/,% 
Congo     prime,     black  ) 

Congo  prime,  red  upper 

Rio    Nunez   ball 

Rio  Nunei  sheets  and  ) 
""ng"    ) 

Conakry    niggers    

Massai  sheets  and  strings 
CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap 

Esnieialna    sausage    ..  . 

Central  scrap  

Central  scrap  and! 
strip.  75  per  cent.  J 

Central  wet  sheet,  25% 

Guayule,   dry    

MAMICOBAS— 

Ceara   negro    headi. . . . 

Manitoba  (basis  30%  "1 
loss     washing     and  j- 

drying)     J 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet. 
EAST   INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    

Penang  block  scrap.... 
BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
Colombia    

Surinam   sheet    

amber    

PONTIANAK— 

Banjertnassin     

Palembang    

Pressed  block  

Sarawak 

OUITA  PEBCHA— 

Gutu   Siak    

Red  Macassar 

•Rubber    Association    of 


58Ka@ 
53  @ 
34^@ 
45  @ 
33^@  34 
49  @  SO 
43     @    44 


36     @     36^     36 


33     @    33-4      33 


W/2@ 

I4M@ 
IS'A® 


America   nomenclature. 


FLANTATION  HEVEA- 

First  latex  crepe.  ...  1 
•Hevea  first  crepe...  5 
Amber  crepe  No.  1... 
Amber  crepe  No.  2... 
Amber  crepe  No.  3... 
Amber  crepe  No.  4... 
Brown  crepe,  thick  clean 
Brown  crepe,  thin  clean 
Brown  crepe,  thin  specky 
Brown  crepe,  rolled. . . . 
Smoked  sheet,  ribbed  ] 

standard    quality. 
•Hevea  ribbed  smoked  | 

•heets    

Smoked    sheet,    plain  1 

standard  quality. .  .  I 

•mooth  smoked  iheeta  1 
Un»moked   sheet  1 

standard  quality...  1 
•Hevea   unsmoked  f 

•heets   J 

Colombo  Krap  No.  1., 
Colombo  acrap.  No.  3.. 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 
New  developments  were  lacking  in  the  reclaimed  rubber  mar- 
ket during  the  past  month.  The  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
suming trade  is  attributable  to  the  hesitancy  that  dominates  most 
industries  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  The  demand  has  been 
of  a  routine  nature,  but  of  sufficient  volume  to  maintain  prices  that 
are  unchanged  from  those  quoted  a  month  ago. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

January  25,  1919. 

Subject  to  change   without   notice. 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating     lb.  .35  @  .40 

Friction     lb.  .35  @  .40 

Mechanical    lb.  .12  @  .13 

Red  lb.  .20  @  .25 

Shoe  lb.  .IS  @  .ISfi 

Tire,    auto    lb.  .I7)i@  .18M 

truck     lb.  .13  @  .1354 

White     lb.  .24  m  .25 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In  regard  lo  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street.  New  York,  advises  as 
follows:  .       , 

lluring  Tanuary  tl'ere  has  l.cen  a  fair  demand  for  cnmnwrcial  paper, 
principally  from  inli.fto«n  banks,  the  best  rubber  names  going  at  S'A  to 
6   per  cent,  and  those  not  so   well   known  6  to  6'/j    per  cent, 

MARKET  CABLE  SERVICE  FROM  SINGAPORE. 

The  following  report  of  the  auctions  held  at  Singapore  has 
been  cabled  by  The  Waterhouse  Co.,  Limited : 

Date  Crepe.  Ribs.  Market. 

January'  20    cents     42.2  41  Uncertain. 

Rates  to  Pacific  Coast  have  been  reduced  lo  $35  per  cubic  ton.  Cargo 
space  plentiful. 

'  WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO..  LIMITED,   Singapore,  report    [December   13,   1918]: 

At  the  weekly  rubber  auction  held  yesterday  and  today,  demand  was  on 
a  very  limited  scale,  the  manufacturing  interests  bein?  practically  out  of 
the  market  Prices  of  standard  grades  show  only  a  slight  weakening,  but 
•.he  state  of  market  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  only  638  tons  were 
sold  out  o(   1,567  tons  catalngd        ,       ,       ,  ,     ,  .  ,   ,^,, 

Ribbed  smoked  sheet  was  difficult  of  sale,  and  the  top  prices  of  72  H 
cents  is  1  cent  below  last  week's  best.  Fine  pale  crepe  wa»  in  good  demand 
r.nd  is  unchanged  at  75  cents.  Lower  grade  crepes  were  the  special  enquiry 
of  the  market  and  fine  and  good  browns  show  an  advance  of  J^-cent. 

The  followine  was  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pounds  in 

per  Pound.^  London. 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed    smoked 70c        @     72^c         2/  OJi      @      2/   1  ^i 

Sheet,    good    ribbed    smoked 57H     @     69>^  1/  9'A     @     2/  OH 

Sheet,    plain    smoked 55K      @     •■  1/  8f5     @      . . 

Creoe,    fine    pale 73  @     75  2/   1^      @      2/  2% 

Crejie,    good    pale 60         @     72^4  l/IO         @     2/1"^ 

Crepe,    fine    bro^vu 52         @     60  1/744     @     1/10 

Crepe,    good   brown 40  @     50  1/  4^      @      1/  /  ^ 

Crepe,    dark    29!/3     @     39'A  1/  iH     @     1/  4W 

Crepe,    bark     25  @      lO'A  1/  @      1/lH 

Scrap,   virgin   and    pressed 28  @      ..  1/      %      @      .. 

Scrip,    loose    21  @      29^^  /lOJ^      @      l/lji 

'Quoted  in  S,   S.   Currency. 


COMPARATIVE   HIGH  AND   LOW  RUBBER   SPOT  PRICES. 


Plantali.ins: 

First     latex     crepe 

Smoked    sheet    ribbed. 

Paras: 
Unriver  fine 

.  ..      $0,58 
.56 

.61 

9 19.- 

1  f/ 

1918. 

$0.59     @0.52!/j 
.58     @  .50 

.63     @   .57 

.51     @  '.47 

1917. 
$0.79     00.76 

.53     (a  .50 

Islands,  fine   

: : :     :54 

36 

.70     @  .67 
.36     @  .32 

Cameta     '^°^'*'    

.35     1  .3J 

•Figured  only  to  Ja 

CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  the   Weight  in  Founds.] 
PARAS. 

Fine.     Medium.    Coarse.    Caucho.    Camera.  Totals. 

December  20.     liy  the  Purus,  from  Para. 
.Mden's        Successors, 

Limited    64,073     64,073 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn     11,200      67,200     78.400 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.     54,860     129,460       75,670     259,990 

Pell  &   Diimont,    Inc.     22,398     44,798     168,562     235,758 

j.ANUARV  4.     By  the  Scrgipe.  from  Para  and  Manaos. 
Alden's        Successors, 

Limited    44,140      44,140 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn.   201,600      201,600 

n.\.    \stlett  &  Co..    138,000       98,000       95,000     137,500      468,500 

Meyer    &    Brown 376,320       44,800      421,120 

General    Rubber    Co..      26,880      33,600     201,600      262.080 

Pell   &   Dumont,    Inc.      23,572      44,798     168,562      .  .■ 236,932 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 15,300     15,300 

January  6.     By  the  George  W.  Else'\  from  Para. 

H     ^    Astlctt  &  Co..   140.000       45,000       11,000     120,000       33,000  349,000 

General    Rubber    Co 168,000  168,000 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.     57,800     35,400       15,600  108,800 


ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

PLANTATIONS. 

TO  NEW  YORK, 

Ta.svarv  7.     By  the  Karimata,  from  Batavia: 

Ge'neral    Rubber    Co 1,550,020 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 45,050 

J.   T.   Johnstone  &   Co 45.000     1,640,070 

GUAYULE. 
TO    NEW    YORK. 

Pounds. 
December    28.      All    rail    from    Eagle 
Pass,    Texas: 

Continental-Mexican     Rubber     Co 84,700 

Decembes  31.  All  rail  from  Eagle 
Pass.  Texas: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 77,250 

Tanuary  15.  Bv  the  El  Almirante. 
No.  19,  from  Galveston  via  Laredo, 
Texas : 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 60,400 

January    22.      All    rail    from    Laredo, 
Texas: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 59,000 

TO     AKRON. 

January  2.     All  rail  from  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 113.100 


CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 
PACIFIC  COAST  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

[Ports  of  arrival  not  given.] 

Pounds. 
December  18.    By  the  Tokai  Mam.    From  Singa- 

Rubber  trading  Co 145.600 

December   18.      By  the  Smm  Maru.      From   Sin- 
Rubber  Trading  Co 232,960 

January   17.     By  the  Ha-a/i  IVu.     From  the  Far 
East. 

T.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 67.848 

■    January    19.      By    the    Shinkoko    Maru.      From 

Rubber    Trading    Co 168,000 

January  21.     By  the  Ning  Chow. 

J.'T.    Tohnstone  &   Co 51,500 

December   26.      By   the  Matsura   Maru.    Cemua. 
Maru    and  Kaisho  Maru.     From  the  Far  East 

J.   T.    Johnstone  &    Co 73,920 

December    30.      By  the  Suki  Maru   and  Meikat 
Maru.     From  the  Far  East. 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 56,672 

January    4.      By    the   Arabia   Maru.      From    th 
Far   East. 
J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 116,308 


[Dates  of  arrival  not  given.] 

Pounds. 

By  the  .4tsuta  Maru.     From  Singapore. 
F.    R.    Henderson   &   Co 153,000 

Bv  the  Korea  Maru.     From  Singapore. 
F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co 183,700 

Bv   the   Monteagle.      From  Singapore. 
F.    R.    Henderson  &  Co 99,950 

by  the  Kaisho  Maru.     From  the  Far  East. 
Fred  Stern  &  Co 170,280 

By  the  East   Wing.     From  the  Far  East. 
Fred.    Stern   &   Co 338,400 

By  the  Grayson.     From  the  Far  East. 
Fred.    Stern   &   Co 105,480 

By  the  Kev  West.     From  the  Far  East. 
Fred.   Stern  &  Co 24,480 

By  the  Yselayk.     From  the  Far  East. 
Fred.  Stern  &  Co 9,000 

By  the  Shingi  Maru.     From  the  Far  East 

Fred.    Stern   &   Co 219.780 

AT    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

December   18.     By  the   Vondel.    From  Batavia. 
General   Rubber  Co 828,000 

December  21.     Bv  the  Rindjani.     From  EaUvia. 

General  Rubber  Co: 972,400 

Fred    Stern  &   Co 266,580 

Stein.  Hall  &  Co 11,200     1.250,180 

December  26.     By  the  Tenyo  Maru.     From  Sin 
gapore. 

General  Rubber  Co 589,120 

Fred.    Stern  &   Co 102,960        692,080 

AT     SEATTLE. 

December    23.      By   the    Grayson.      From    Singa- 

Gene^ar'Rubber  Co 1,688,960 

F.    R.   Henderson  &   Co 465,920 

Fred.   Stern   &   Co 105,480     2.260,360 

December   29.     By  the  Easlerling.     From  Singa- 

Mever    &    Brown 134,400 

Fre'd.  Stern  &  Co 173,934 

F.   R.   Henderson   &  Co 83.600 

General   Rubber  Co 351.680         743,614 

January   19.     By  the  Kanahram.     From  the  Far 
East. 
Meyer  &  Brown    280,000 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 

PACIFIC  COAST    AS    STATED 

BY   SHIP'S   MANIFESTS.' 

SEATTLE  AND  TACOMA. 
PLANTATIONS. 

[Figured    180  j-uunds   net   to   the   case  or   bale.] 


December    23.      By    the    Gravson-.    frt 
pore,  via  Shanghai: 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co 333.360 

Th-   Goodyear   Tire  &   Rubber 


Pounds. 
December   30.      By  the  Easterling,   from    Singa- 
pore, via  Kobe: 
Firestone   Tire  &  Rubber   Co 221,760 

TO    NEW   YORK. 

December    16.      By  the   Andes  Maru.    from    Pe- 
nang,   via   Yokohama: 
Poel    &    Kelly    14,760 

December    23.      By    the    Grayson',    from    Singa- 
pore,   via    Shanghai: 
Aldens'   Successors,   Limited...       30,420 
The    Boston    Insulated    Wire    & 

Cable  Co 3,960 

Curry,    McPhillips   &    Co 109,080 

F.    R.   Henderson   &  Co 318,960 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co 132,000 

L'nited   States   Rubber  Co 1,533,960     2,128,680 

December  24.     By  the  Su-jia  Maru,  from  Singa- 
pore,   via    Yokohama: 
Rubber    Trading    Co 216,900 

December   30.      By   the   Easterling,   from   Singa- 
pore,   via.    Kobe: 

Charles  T.  Wilson  Co 69,660 

I'mlpd    States   Rubber   Co 185,760 

Allium'    ^lu.i-sors.   Limited...         5,940 

k"tn:-..ii    ,\     1  " 121,140 

I       I  nil.  !-lin    ,\    Co 181,980 

l-.l      M.,iM,i.     Iiic 102,420 

.\K>ci    iv    l;iuvwi    67.500 

Rubber     Importers     &     Dealers 

Co 177.660 

Poel    &    Kelly 258,480     1.070,540 

December   30.     By  the  Easterling.   from  Penang 
via   Kobe. 

F.    R.   Henderson  &   Co 35,100 

Robinson    S:    Co 4.320 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 43,380  82,800 

December    30.      By    the    Easterling.    from    Port 
Swettenham,   via   Kobe: 
Robinson  &  Co 27,540 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Maru,    from 
Penang,  via  Kobe: 

Rubber    Trading    Co 175,860 

Robinson  &  Co 306,000 

Poel  &  Kelly   87.480        569,340 

TO  SE.\TTLE,  WASH. 

Dfcemfer    30.      By   the   Easterling,    from   .Singa- 
I..i!>..    via    Kobe: 
\ldc-ns-    Successors.   Limited...       78,200 

l^.h^ls^n    .V    C( 3.960 

1      T     lohnstonc    &    Co 188,820 

1      I.itiiciohn   &    Co J56.500 

Knu     Products    Cu 36.000 

I'rc.l.      Stern      &      Co 173, 341) 

Mitsu.   Ji   Co.,    Limited 4>J5,180 

L'nited    .Mal.iysian   Rubber  Co.  .        60,480      1,292,480 

iFootnote— The  figures  under  this  head  and  un- 
der Crude  Rubber  Arrivals  at  Pacific  Coast  as  Re- 
ported, have  been  obtained  from  different  sources; 
repetitions  mav.  therefore,  occur. 

'.\rrlv,.d    af    Taroma. 
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Pounds. 
December  30.     By  the  Easterlitig,  from  Penang. 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co 19,980 

'J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co 85,860         105,840 

^352  cases  shortshipped. 

December    30.       By    the    Easterliitg.    from    Port 
Swettenham,  via  Kobe: 
.Aldens'   Successors.   Limited...         7,560 

Robinson    &    Co 4,860  ir,420 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkokii    Man,,    from 
Penang  and  Singapore,  via   Kobe: 

Mitsui   &   Co.,  Limited 108,180 

Poel   &   Kelly    24,300 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co 99.540 

Thornton  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.       11,520 
Dunlop   Tire    &    Rubber    Goods 

Co.,    Limited    52.200        295,740 

January  19.   By  the  Kamo  Marit,  from  Colombo, 
via  Yokohama: 

Poel  &  Kelly    22,680 

TO  TACOMA,   WASH. 
Decemiseh    J3.       IJv    the    Grayson-,    from    Singa- 

L.    1,1(11'  i  -V         i'..  ^    '      190.440 

Unit,-!     \l    I.I    -  .1        I-   'M.i-r    Co., 

Liiiiiic.l  40,320 

Tred.    .Miin   \    1" 105,480         336,240 

T(J     WAll.K'liiWN,     MASS. 

Decemuer    J3.       Ky    lli-r     ^nayson-,    from    Singa- 
Hood"'R'i;bhe?  r,!!'"^.'.'" 408.600 

December    30.      By    the   Easterling,    from    Singa- 

Hood'Riibber  Co...' 235,800 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Man,,    from 
Penang,   via  Kobe: 
Hood  Rubber  Co 4x7.800 

^Arrived  at  Tacoma. 

GUTTA  PERCHA. 
TO   NEW  YORK. 
December    30.      By   the  Easterling,    from    Singa- 
pore, via  Kobe: 

Innis  &   Co..    Inc 900 

CANADA  VIA  VANCOUVER. 

PLANTATIONS. 

TO    GRANBY,    QUE. 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Man,,    from 

Penang: 

Miner   Rubber   Co.,   Limited 8,820 

TO  GUELPH,  ONT, 
December    30.      By   the  Easterling.   from   Singa- 

The    F.    E.    Partri<Ige    Co.,   Limited 30.240 

December    31.       By    the    Shinkoku    Maru,    from 
Penang,   via  Kobe: 

The    F.    E.    Partridge    Co..    Limited 30.240 

TO  HAMILTON,  ONT. 
December    30.      By   the   Easterling.    from   Singa- 
pore,  via   Kobe: 

Boston   Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co 1,800 

TO   KITCHENER,   ONT. 
December    31.       By    the    Shinkokn    Maru.    from 
Penang,   via    Kobe: 

Kaufman    Rubber    Co..    Limited 40,320 

TO  MONTREAL.  OLE. 
December    30.      By   the   Easterling,    from    Singa- 

Rubber  Importers  &  Dealers  Co 39,060 

TO    SHERBROOKE,   QUE. 
December    30.      By   the  Easterling.   from    Singa- 

Panthe"Rubber  Manufacturing  Co 8,280 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Maru.    from 
Penang,    via    Kobe: 
Panther    Rubber   Manufacturing   Co....  53,460 

TO    TORONTO. 
December    30.      By   the   Easterling.    from    Singa- 
pore,  via   Kobe: 
\-an     der     Linde     Rubber     Co., 

Limited      45.360 

Alexander    Macpherson    Co....       30,240 
The    Goodvear    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co.,    I.irnited    50,400 

Decembeh  30.     By  the  Easterling.  from  Malacca, 
via  Kobe: 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Lim- 
ited       9,960 

Decemher  30.     By  the  Easterling,  from  Penang, 
via  Kobe: 
The  Goodvear  Tire  S:  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited   ..." 40,320 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Maru,    from 
Penang. -via  Kobe: 
Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber,    Lim- 
ited            87,480 

\"an     der     Linde     Rubber     Co., 

Limited    35,8?0 

Dunlop    Tire    &    Rubber    Goods 
Co.,   Limited    47,880 


The    Goodvear    Tire    &    Rubber 

Goods  Co.,  Limited   93.060 

American    Express    Co 120,420        384,660 

TO  VANCOUVER. 
December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Maru,    from 
Penang.  via  Kobe: 
Hercules   Rubber   Co.,    Limited.        12.600 
The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co.,    Limited    129,060         141,660 

December    31.      By    the    Shinkoku    Maru,    from 
Singapore,  via  Kobe: 
Rawling.   Davis  &  Co 45,900 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
PLANTATIONS. 

December  20.     Bv  the  Rindjani,  from  Batavia: 
The      Rubber      Association      of 

America.    Inc 1.159,020 

Fred.    Stern   &  Co 281,160     1,440,180 

December  26.     By  the  Tenyo  Maru,  from  Y'oko- 
hama: 

East  Asiatic  Co.,   Limited 125,460 

Frank   P.    Dow  &   Co 102,960 

Aldens'  Successors,  Limited...      26,640 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co 87,660 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..       65,340 

United   States  Rubber   Co 464,040        872,100 

January   17.     By  the  Sliinyo  Maru,  from  Hong- 
kong: 
Aldens'   Successors,   Limited...       69,660 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co..     410,580 

Meyer  &  Brown   49,320 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co 233,820 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 215,280        978,660 

GOTTA  PEBCHA. 

December   :0.      Bv   the  Rindjani,   from   Batavia: 
British    Bank    of   South    .America 209.400 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
AT  BOSTON. 

Port  of  t.he  District  of  Massachusetts— Novem- 
ber, 1918. 


vfoundland 


560 

Cuba     6,136 

Totals      $6,848 

RUBBER  IMPORTs"aND  EXPORTS 
AT  NEW  YORK. 

IMPORTS. 


Nove 


-free 


Pounds. 

Value. 

2.100 

$630 

87,234 

21.897 

2,224,882 

800,366. 

36,196 

12.944 

2.128 

8,417 

134,400 

55,948 

173,340 

154.520 

67,366 

330,618 

123,968 

9.T28 

5,400 

1,955- 

Totals    . 
liitong    (Po 


Straits    Settlements    .... 
Balata: 

From- 

62.669 

Hrazil    

Columbia 

190 

Totals 

47  678 

Reclaimed  rubi.er   

India  rubber  manufactures 
■    From— 
France     

.  .       279,993 

s^and  ::::::;:;:::::::   :::;;:: 

-lai^n  

Totals    

■■-^7-^ 

$18,391 
$16,767 


$534 

4^583 


France     

$102,365 

Norwav    

4,396 

Portugal    

2,014 

England     

38,881 

94 

Guatemah 

295 

llor.luras    

547 

'tr^ 

Salv-idor 

Me^ic„    

57,451 

Il.-irl.a.h.s      

4,043 

715 

1'  111  .i.i.l 

17,760 

2,793 

162.581 



488 

Iluuh    West    Indies.. 

328 

Frencli    West   Indies. 
Haiti    

5,176 
3,462 

DomiuK-an     Republic. 

5,640 

154,904 

Bolivia     

Brazil     

14,662 
40,584 

rhile     

Colombia    

3,427 

Ecuador    

4.221 

12.546 

Dutch  Guiana   

640 

Peru    

29,123 

12,200 

China    

14,711 

British   India   

5,596 

Dutch   E.Tst  Indies... 

Hong  Kong   

2.360 
4.842 

79,577 

British   East  Africa.  . 

165 

Madagascar    

565 

Portuguese  Africa   .. 

92 

Totah 

,,,       ,          . 

$32,985 

190,634 

.pairs        61,772 

242.113 

Rubber   shoes    

pairs        31,082 

24.013 

Other  rubber  manufacti 

res 

195.898 

Totals    

$712,28a 
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EXPORTS    OF   INI 

)IA    RUBBER 

Belting,  Hose 
and  Packing. 

MANUFACT 
NOVEM 

Bootfc 
Pairs.       Value. 
■64;342  $256;34i 

i    8 

64,343  $250,349 
"it'.OM    %{X.i&i 
24     48 

17    ""ios 

70     ""346 

""732     ■■i',969 

""898     ""667 

5,771     $17,9S6 

■■■'264     ■■■$896 
312         2,705 

516       $3,601 

1,204       $2,930 
384         1^387 

36     79 

1,624       $4,396 

■■"227     '"$794 

227          $794 

72,481  $277,096 

(ureou  of  Foreign  • 

URES    FROM    THE    UNIT 
BER,  1918.    (BY  COUNTRIl 

Druggists'  Rubber 
Shoei.                    Sundries 

ED    STATES    DURi: 
£S.) 

Tires. 

NG   TI 

Jier. 
Value.     : 

"$'2',467 

"$2,467 

$71 
4,264 

""158 

4,635 

159 
171 
211 
■    46 
8,881 

"■'137 

131 

42 

1,264 

$54,137 

"■$35 

843 

8,139 

682 

45 

""756 
""156 
$10,644 

""$56 

■"2'766 
333 

""356 

$3,439 

$13,949 

■"2,127 
$16,076 

"$'1,165 

$1,105 
$57,868 
D.  C.) 

IE    MONTH 

All  Other 
Manufactures 
of  India  Rubber. 

"1 

EXPORTED   TO— 
EuiofE: 
Denmark     

Automobile.               All  0( 
Pounds.     Value.     Pounds. 
i44',467  $i6'2',365     '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

"9,i67    ■"4.396   ■.".".'.".'.'. 

1,575         2,014     

:::::::  :::::!!  "iXsi 

43,009      38.881     

198,858  $147,656         1,357 

21.623       20;861         8.798 

747            764     

529            579            650 
533            763            180 

249            383     

16.550       13.867         9.050 

2.368        3,113            195 

101,526     135,558         7,380 

"'4.834    "'3,946     ".'."" 

2,046        4.043             388 

453            715            346 

14,921       17,760            253 

1,996        3,225             136 

242,044    235,057       14,300 

288             328     ""ii9 
6,594         5,176            620 
2,638         3,462              37 
4.244         5,792             981 

425,226  $457,105        43,472 

137,295  $154,904     

12:756       141662               13 

48,945        40,584           1.447 

.    74.217       85,589       16,915 

2,942         3,427          1,527 

2,475         4,221      

11,908      12,54«              90 
550            640     

"2'6;8'3l'     "2'9',226     "1,646 

"9M6     'i'2,266     75 

321,339  $357,999       21,113 

9,020     $15,306     

'l'6;4l'2     "■5',658     30 

"7'3',348    "4'3",6ii       ""2",i63 

'"6,296    "'7,847     

8,397        9.365            450 

107,473     $81,187         3,423 

59,418     $76,706       15,771 
25,178      38,01*     

Ill            172     

150            145     

228            298     

73,599       29,168         4,746 

158.684  $144,499       20,517 

'l"2'6',662    $'7'9,577     "  "l",9.i4 
122            165     

■■"332  ""565  !":::: 

64             92     

126,580    $80,399         1.934 

,338,160  $1,268,845      91,816 
of  Commerce,    Washington. 

Total 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pair..       Value.     Pound..     Value.     : 
.■.■.'.'.■.■■     .'.'.■.'.'.■.'      43      ""$25 

.'.'.'.';:.'  .'.'.'.'.'::  ""sso  ""m 

623          $676 

935          $901             162          $109 
19,201       17,619       18,107       20,577 

"l.isO     '"I'.O^     ""28i     "■■   254 
229            399            322            189 

865            663         5,237         6.307 

360            195     

13,899         9,868              73              82 

64             207 

72             117               93             113 

354             398             491             806 

156             152             109             108 

9,123         8,266         4,863         8,672 

i      i               43               48 

156            128                5                8 

""636     ""rbi            222            241 

50.693     $43,477       30,918     $38,666 

1,039       $2,907 

36            $21     

3,251         1,920         3,389         3,414 

3,024         2,763            514            860 

33              51            136            249 

'"2,662   '"2,493   ""956   "'i',66i 
.'.'.■.'.'.■'    .'.'.'.'.'.'.'    "  "319    '■"449 

.■.'.'.'.'.■.■     .'.'.■.■.'.'.'      "  "864      '■i",504 
8,946       $7,248         7,240     $10,407 
2,733       $1,997            429          $509 

■■i,"6i3    ■'■1,354      "ilsio    "3",33i 

576            656              92              80 
608         1,865 

"'■l",582     ■■■l',264     25     2i 

7.664         5,898            587            774 

6                6     

39              45 

14,174     $11,175         4,590       $6,625 

17,174     $10,855     

837          $945 

■■28,876     "2'3',632     " 'I'.iii     "'2',596 
46,050     $33,887         1.968       $3,541 

'"1,555     "$l',3i5     ""456     '"$526 

1,555       $1,315            456          $526 
121,418     $97,102       45,795    $60,441  1 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Department 

Pounds.     Value. 

5,511         5,507 
18,149       21.318 

14,743         3,246 
"3'7',978     "3'2',797 
77,218     $63,672 

176,311     160.035 

65            128 

274            216 

226            145 

1,617            917 

5.539         4,077 

138            315 

11,321       10,299 

4,475         3,132 

134            170 
1,349            781 
1,397         1,375 

123              45 

58,954       42,235 

72              34 

278            222 

291            100 
3,846            646 
1,213         1,170 

267,704  $226,160 

17,869     $23,217 

472            455 

5,625         8,652 

15,246       11,027 

2,090         1,292 

448            749 

573         1,239 

26    23 

5,284      •  5,540 

56            117 

2,329         2,083 

50,018     $54,394 

2,041       $1,805 

■"7',294     ■"5',6SS 
1,175         1,199 
8,322       13,039 

""664     ""595 
33.171       26.697 

52,607     $48,990 

31.451     $25,110 
18,284        16,290 

36.582       22,282 
86,363     $63,953 

34,763       20,449 
32              18 
36              42 

70     85 

34,926     $20,648 

568,836  $477,817 

Value: 

$230 

358.213 

Portugal     

Spain     

Swit«rland     

■4S',277     $i7'.386 

'isfibe     ■ '6,584 

60.283     $23,970 

105            $46 

64,434       35,598 

571            265 

1.603            742 

136            lOO 

362            273 

5,971         3,282 

379             510 

60,406       53.192 

■■4;824     ■■  3,571 

■■■'620     ■■"■466 

513             262 

593            217 

57,817       33,459 

48              20 

176              97 

599            327 

2,848         1,731 

,  202,017  $134,110 

,     39,724     $16,538 

.     11,054         8.951 

6,416         4,863 

.     49,926       32,846 

.        2,421          2,220 

.       1,100            437 

785            636 

198              13 

;  "elm    ■■4,931 

'.    ■■■■523     ■■"469 

.   119,035     $71,904 

.       6,762       $7,351 

50              51 

.       9,846         7,079 

!  'i2',696    '14,345 

.       3,195         1,464 

7li 

Totals,   Europe    

N'OHTH  America: 

$488,790 
$2,240 

Canada    

1.218 

\-^l\ 

,^'l?i 

Panamr*     '.'.'.'.'■'.'.'.'■'■ 

211.000 

Miquelon.    Langley.    etc. . . . . . . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.. 
West  Indies- 
British: 

Barbados     

22,502 

4,579 
2:297 

Sii?^2  ;^^dic. 

3:793 
337.237 

l\l 

French    West    Indies 

Haiti     

Dominican   Republic    

Totals,    North    America, 
South  America: 

^If^T^  ::::::::::::: 

$941,611 

$197,566 
24,124 

Brazil    

'"Hit 

Paraguay     

40,896 

^^nSa---.v.:::::::::::: 

16,406 

Totals,   South  America. 
Asia: 

$512,596 
$26,968 

Straits   Settlements    

74,960 

French    East    Indies 

Hongkong     

10,623 

.     23,Q07         9,835 

.     55,550     $40,125 

.     95,532     $54,073 
.     13,207         8,842 

."    '""375     ""399 

'.    '2il884     'i5'.089 

.   130,998     $78,403 

'.  lo'e.u?    $5'o,36i 
615            257 

;  ■■■'708      "■■682 
.    107,450     $51,300 
.   675,333  $399,812 
(Compiled  by  the  B 

55.624 

&  jn-Asii::;::::::::::: 

Totals,   Asia    

Oceania: 

45 

$195,142 
$183,623 

Other    British    Oceania.'..... 

French  Oceania 

German    Oceania    

Philippine  Islands    

Totals,    Oceania    

Africa: 
British   West   Africa 

547 

299 

94,373 

$344,755 

$54 
154,127 

British  East  Africa 

Sy^s^l^-^::::::::::::: 

Portuguese  Africa   

440 
42 
565 
859 

$156,087 

' 

$2,638,981 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  PARA,  MANAOS,  AND  IQUITOS  DURING  NOVEMBER.  1918. 

IfEW  YORK,  EITROPE. 


EXPORTERS.  Fine. 

Stowelia  Co kilo,  35,531 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil 344.075 

J.    Marques    118,603 

Saurez.    Filho   &   Co 127,349 

Adelbert    H.    Alden,    Limited 119,334 

G.     Fradehzi    &     Co 40,800 

Bitar  Irmaos    15,435 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

Fine. 

23,634 

78.407 

44.169 

34:038 

70,625 

203,067 

291,210 

75,740 

502,723 

90,388 

9,322 

18,150 

146,806 

20,413 

27,368 

100,739 

35,260 

386 

14,080 

125,270 

46,092 
40,043 
29,507 
44,044 
35.260 


Granb 
Totals. 
122,576 
697,897 
542.766 
247,244 
190.850 
135,999 
125,270 
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EXPORTERS. 

Chamie   &    Co 

Sundries    
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KEW  TOKK. 


Grand    Totals     1.903,137 

(,Compi:cd  by  Stowell  &  Co..  Para,  Brazil.) 


745,731     1,183,681     3,979,366 


Caucho.  Totals.  Totai-s. 

22,100  104,540 

119,910 

261,215  2,287,052 

190,260  2,060,763 

99,860  182,886 

551.835  4,530,701 


EXPORTS   OF  INDIA  RUBBER   FROM   PARA  AND   MANAOS  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1918. 


NEW   TORK. 


General   Rubber  Co.   of  Brazil... 

Suarez.  Filho  &  Co 

G.   Fradelizi  &  Co 

Stowell    &   Co 

Adelbert  H.   Alden,   Limited 

Sundry  shippers   


Totals    852,052 

From   Manaos  to    South 

Trom  Para   lo  South 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM   PARA  AND   MANAOS  DURING  OCTOBER,    1918. 


NEW    YOKK. 


General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil 

Stowell    &    Co 

Adelbert  H.  Alden,  Limited... 

G.   Fradelizi  &   Co 

Sundry  sh 


Total 
(Comfiled  by  Adelbert  H 


530,026       683,935 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  SEPTEMBER    1918. 


NEW    YORK. 


kilos 


EXPORTERS 

Stowell    &    Co 

T.  A.  Mendes  &  Co 

Higson  &  Fall 

Tancredo.  Porto  &  Co 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil. 

Moraes,  Carneiro  &  Co 

Adelbert  H.  Alden,  Limited... 
J.  G. 


Medium. 
32,207 
38,500 


Coarse. 
17,092 
133,500 


117,430 
100,000 


Totals. 
322,314 
319,586 


Stowell  &  Sons 


11,979 
17,523 
1,132 


248,064 
11,084 

259,148 


11,979 
20,000 
5,612 


60,407 
50,000 
24,080 
20,060 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  OCTOBER, 


Caucho.  Totals. 

105.167 

30,940 

66,654  73,808 

61,071 

50,000 

28.240 

20,060 

25,255 

12,094 

20,000 

66,654  426,635 

66,654  426,635 

1918. 


Grand 

Totals. 
427,481 
350,525 
73,808 
61,071 
50,000 
40,219 
40,060 
30,867 
12,094 
20,000 


NEW   YOEK. 


3f  Brazil 
Tancredo  Porto  &  Co 

Stowell  &  Co 

G.   Fradei;  ■ 

Moraes,  Carneiro  &  Co 

Vianna  &  Lyra 


V  Grand 

Totals.  Totals. 

448,982 

376,247 

209,411 

26,750  63,755 

59,215 

18,021 

750 

26,750  1,176.381 
31,062 

26,750  1,207,443 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  NOVEMBER 


NEW  YOEK. 


Fine.  Medium 
EXPORTERS. 

F.  A.  Mendes  &  Co kilos  132,730  8,670 

•General   Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil 147.046  6,776 

Adelbert  H.   Alden,  Limited 35,020  3,902 

Stowell  &  Co 17,995  24,214 

T.  G.  Ar     • 


Coarse.  Caucho. 

53,000  40,160 

10,931  21,000 

270  40,800 


71.904 
71.904 


101,960 
101,960 


234,560 
185,753 
79,992 
49,912 


550.217 
550.217 


31.170 

3o,onn 

30,600 

"30,770 
20,400 
20,000 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
t  October. 

1917^ 1918. 

Pounds.           Value.  Pounds.          Value. 
India  rubber: 

KrancrT 49.860  $30,013  

Portugal    62,976  35,206  

United    Kingdom    2,225,940       1,241,771  5,606            $1,732 

Canada    35,299            26,766  496,308          202,027 

Central    America    57,145            24,290  16.655              7,645 

Mexico     42,199             23,546  269,884           107,913 

Brazil     2,866.072          850,875  2.253,060          813,208 

Peru    697,958          278,134  9.520              2,285 

Other    South    -America 93,109             44,432  66,007             25,630 

British    1-jst  Indies 21,463.540     12.762.499  9.970.526       3.927.055 

Dutch     East     Indies 5.572.930      3,208,450  1,?2S,809          537,770 

Other   countries    98,194             59,284  808,336           311.201 

Totals    33.265,222  $18,585,266  15.221.711     $5,936,466 

Balata     f't-e        309.284        $158,646  99,718          $46,430 

Guayule     313,067             93,839  18,000               3.06O 

lelutong    (Pontianak) 21,272               1,906 

Telutong  (Pontianak).dii/i<iW«     2,293.059  113,699  

Gutta    percha    free          79,992            21,172  506,336            94,093 

Totals     2,995,402  ~  $387,356  645,326        $145,489 

Rubber  scrap   1,064,817            72,352  520,784            28.767 

Totals,    unmanufactured.     4,060.219        $459,708  1,166,110        $174,256 
Manufactured — dutiable : 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha         $47,656  $24,462 

India    rubber    substitutes 7,398  44.800               6,828 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


i2.V.488 
369,250 

309:269 
83,799 

$1,398,169 
95.189 
25,622 
57,452 
343,962 
928,245 
57.500 
66,092 
621,486 

794,869 
41,371 
336,961 
238,325 
833,888 

49,297 
577,079 

29,661 

Belting,    hose  and   packing'.. 

Rubber  boots!   .  . . .' ^<„-„ 

Rubber  shoes'    /■air.r 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries'.. 
Other    rubber    manufactures' 

404.223 
402,830 
218.802 
52,492 
496.782 

Totals,     manufactured. .  . 

EXPORTS    OF 

■i3;749 
FOREIGN 

412.869 
21,105 

$3,593,717           

13,313               7,318 
MERCHANDISE. 

251,782            97,974 

3;4oo     ...:... 

$2,611,572 
4,309 

Totals,    unmanufactured . 
Manufactured— 
India  rubber   

433,974 

$255,182 

$419 
48 
23 

97,974 

$41,086 
$6,428 

Substitutes,    elasticon.    etc.. 

Totals,    manufactured    .. 

$490 

$6.42? 

EXPORTS   OF   RUBBER    GOODS   TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

October. 


Manufactured— 
To— 
.Alaska ; 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Boot.T    and    shoes pairs 

Other   rubber   goods 


Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

-Automobile  tirer    

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    good? 


Totals 
To- 


Islands: 
Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Boots    and    shoes t^airr 

Tires    .... 

Other  rubber  gooiJs 


$5,014 
9,049 

22,939 
3.383 


9,069  $6,073 

59,432  46,803 

90,661  126,451 

15,754  24,124 


Totals     

To— 
orto    Ricor 
Belting,  hose  and  packing. 

Automohi'e    tires    

Other    tires    

Other    .-ubber    goods 


$7,049 

103.739 

3.606 


Totals 


UNITED    STATES    CRUDE    RUBBER    IMPORTS 
1918    (BY    MONTHS). 


s    15,201 

710 

l-ebruary   .  . . 

.     9,715 

3.108 

Ma.ch    ',.... 

.    14,999 

1,699 

-\pn!    

yUy  

.    12,703 

.    13,783 

2,019 

.   21,787 

2,146 

-Tuly    

.    13,657 

2,260 

-August     .... 

1,744 

September  .. 

.     4,613 

513 

October    .    .  . 

.      7,299 

1,958 

November    ,. 

.     3.051 

150 

December    .  . 

.      7.786 

3,298 

Totals     ....133,167     20,086        730        762     1,329        146     156,220     172,942 
(From  figures  eompiled  by  The  Rubber  Association   of  America,   Inc.) 


UNITED   KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

November. 


[•FACT 


Pou 


Crude  rubber: 

Dutch    East    Indies 1,432.500  £336,600 

French  West  -Africa 68,500  6,570 

Gold  Coast   194,100  11,926 

Other  countries  in  -Africa.      1,186.400  123.344 

Peru    258,600  25.517 

Brazil    4,097,700  576,672 

British  India    160.100  20,102 

Straits  Settlements  and  de- 
pendencies, including  La- 

buan   1.937.60a  271,605 

Federated  Malay   States...      1,333.800  165.188 

Ceylon    and    dependencies.      2,082.000  260,395 

Ofhei   countries 347,700  51,173 

Totals    13,099.000  £8,705,100 

Waste    and    reclaimed 166.000  1.206 

Totals    13.265,000  £1.689,883 

Guttapercha    1,053,000  164,678 

M.VNUF.\CTLRF.D— 

Boots  and  shoes— .iorcii  pairs            6,947  £22,891 

Waterproof   clothing 3,840 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 330 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 145,088 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 1,960 

Bicvcle  tires  and  tubes 1,107 

Insulated     wire      786 

rotals     £176,002 

EXPORTS. 

rNM.ANVFACTURED- 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber-      1.230.600  £22.629 

Manuf.^ctured — 

Waterproof  clothing £46.981 

Boots  and  shoes — dosen  pairs           14.387  16,197 

Insulated    wire    4.797 

.Submarine  cables 44,664 

Carriage   tires  and  tubes 11.030 

-\utomobile  tires  and  tubes..          83,083 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 11,646 

Bicvcle  tires  and  tubes 13,736 

Other  manufactures  of  india 

rubber    148,922 

Totals     £380,950 

EXPORTS— FOREIGN   AND   COLONIAL 


'  Pounds. 

Value. 

176,185 
13,600 
81,400 

244,900 

£41,433 
18,512 

770,500 
250,700 

107,240 
31,527 

3.434,000 

1,681,400 

1,015,500 

856.500 

1.688.677 
14,900 

£1,027,702 
523 

8,720.000 
1.244.100 

£1,028.225 
236,534 

2.612 

£24,327 
6.561 

''''11 

25 

£116,540 

400,500  £15,228 

£43,977 

5,801  7,799 

8,31S 

24,938 

13,561 

83.906 

7.270 

16,357 

126,951 

£333,074 


To- 


ubber 


1.029,600 

France    2.246.300 

United   States    650,900 

Other    countries    584,000 

Totals    4,510,800 

Waste  and  reclaimed 5.600 

Totals     4,516,400 

Gutta  percha    16.500 

Boots  and  shoes — dosen  pairs  33 

Waterproof  clothing    

Insulated  wire 

Carriage   tires   and   tubes....  

Automobile   tires  and   tubes..  

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Totals    


;i2-,208 
292.182 
72.305 


1,492,900 
526,366 


167,740 
'60,237 


!,019,20O       £227,977 
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iONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL    RUBBER    STATISTICS. 

gures  by  countries  usually  published  in  this  table 


en  Months  Ended  July  31. 


lANUFACTURED 

Tufactures  of  itidi; 
gutta  perclia — n. 


•Crude    rubber:  Pounds. 
At— 

London     3.531.100 

Liverpocl      7.870,000 

Totals     11,401.100 

"Waste    and    reclaimed    rubber: 
At— 

London      8,5no 

Liverpool     147. onn 

ToUis    136.400 

EXPORTS, 
Waste  and  reclaimed   rubber: 

London     68,<!.90n 

Liverpool      44. .300 

Totals     733.400 

REEXPORTS. 
•Crude   rubber: 
From— 

London      2,532.000 

Liverpool     1,853.200 

Totals    4,385,200 

Waste    and   reclaimed   rubber: 

London     .3.600 


437,931 

4,883 
2,732,200 

574,572 
334,111 

7,615,200 

908,683 

Totals 

946 

Tires  and  tubes: 
From— 

France     

Great   Britain    

109 
916 

9,80C 

401 

2,377 

1.331 



Other  countries    

Totals    .. 
Other  rubber  m; 

France    

Great  Britain 
United  States 
Other  countrii 

Totals      . 


565,563     1,899,100 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

-Seven  Months  Ended  July  31. 


India  rubber  and  gutt 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

a  perclia — 

From— 

Great   Britain 

7  '; 

6  41 

Frend,  ^Ir'c"''"'^ 

9; 

Belgian    Congo    .... 
Brazil 

1,0( 
15.6( 

8- 

Totals 

33,S( 
6.0) 

Masuf.aciured- 

India  rubber  and   gutt 
threads: 

a  percha — 

From— 

United  States   

Other  codntries   .... 

" 

4,279 
5.217 
17,949 
4,214 
132 
8.895 
1,273 


,800     37,180.000 


Totals    

ndia  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Cut  sheets    

Elastic  fabric 

Other     kinds,     including     hard 

ndia  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 


16 


Great  Britain  . . 
United  States  . 
Other  countries 


Totals   1  =  1 

Boots  and  shoes— pairs  : 

France   6.035 

United  States    12,078 

Othe 


Totals 


Elastic  webbing: 


France 
Great  : 
Other 


3  4,500 

19,550  

3,399  

419  

23,368  280,416 


2?2 


2,441        2,929,200 


EXPORTS   OF   CRUDE 


..      51,109.060  5 

MANUFACTURED   RUBBER. 

Seven  Months  Ended  July  31 


NUFACTURED Qu 

ibber  and  gutta   percha — 
nd  reclaimed; 


nd  gutta  percha- 


Fiance  .  .. 
Great   Britaii 

Spain     

Switzerland 
Argentina  . 
Other  counti 


sheets: 
Cut  sheets    .  . 
Elastic    fabric 
Insulated   wir 


Indi: 


ubber 


From  cut  shcc 
Elastic  fabric 
Other   forms    . 

Belting    

Rubber-coated     f; 

Elastic  webbing: 


and  gutta  per 


Switzeria 
Egypt    .. 


Chile   

Cuba     

Other  countr 


Totals     

Clothing  and  article 
Manufactures     of 
gutta  percha — n 
From   cut  sheets: 

To- 
Great   Britain    .  . . 
Argentina     

Other  countries    . 


Totals 
Elastic  fabric 
Tires  and  tubi 
To— 


Spai, 


Britaii 


di^East  7n& 
lits   Settlcmei 


1,466 

350 
1,478 


Clothing  and  article 


Totals    14,918     19,393,400 
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Seven  Months  Ended  July  31. 


Manufactured — 
Other  manufactures: 
To— 

France    

Great  Britain   


Spain 
Switzerland    .... 

Egypt 

Argentina    

Brazil     

Urugvay    

Other  countries 


Totals   

Total  exports 


1.104       1,104,000 


220.' 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

The  import  and  export  figures  by  countries  usually  published  in  this  table 
arc  withheld  by  the  Canadian   Government. 

IHPOKTS  OF  CRUDE  ANB  MANTTFACTTTHED  HUBBER. 
October. 


Unmanufacti'REd — free: 
Rubber  and   gutta   percha,   crude 

caoutchouc  or  india  rubber... 

Rubber,    recovered    

Hard  rubber,  in  sheets  and  rods. 

Rubber    substitute     

Rubber,    powdered,    and    rubber 

or  gutta  percha,  waste 

Rubber   thread,  not  covered 

Totals    

Chicle    

Manufactured — dutiable: 

Boots  and  shoes  

Belting     

Waterproof   clothing    

Hose,   lined   with   rubber 

Mats  and  matting   


1,242,817 

424,204 

1,649 


tures  of  india  rubber  an 

Hard  rubber,  unfinished,  i 

for    fountain    pens.... 

Webbing,  over  one  inch  ' 


$707,345 
69,602 
1,378 
3,669 


47,027 
10,871 
29,459 
8,874 


1,777,321 

301,204 

2,074 

76,303 


9,966 
10,997 
6,739 


27,726 
$241,729 


8j^  cents  to  9  cents.  They  are  now  quoted  at  8^  cents,  although 
many  carloads  have  been  sold  at  9  cents. 

Inner  Tubes — There  has  been  little  demand,  practically  no 
transactions  being  recorded,  change  in  price  fractional. 

Mechanicals — No  inquiries  at  all,  situation  as  stagnant  as  it 
could  be,  prices  unchanged. 

Tires — Tire  sales  have  been  disappointing.  Quotations  for 
mi.xed  remain  at  5  cents,  same  as  a  month  ago.  Either  no  change 
or  fractional  change  only  in  other  prices. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 
January  25,  1919. 
Prices  subject   to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Arctic    tops    ;(,.  $i).01H@ 

Boots  and  shoes /(,.  .084^® 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .07j|@ 

Untrimmed  arctics    lb,  .06K@ 

HARD   RtTBBEE. 

Battery   jars,   black  compound ;*.  '02     @ 

No.   1,  bright  fracture ;;,.  .J5     (a 

INNER  TUBES. 

No.    1,    old    packing ((,.  .22      @ 

new   packing    lb.  .24M@ 

No.    2    lb.  .nV,@     .12 

Red     lb.  .\\'A@     .IVA 

MECHANICALS. 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  1 lb.  .04^  @ 

No.    2 lb.  .03J4@     .04 

Car    springs    lb.  .04J4@ 

Heels    lb.  .03Ji@     .04 

Horse-shoe  pads   lb.  .04^i@     .045^ 

Hose,    air-brake    ••••.■• lb.  .055^®     .05>i 

fire,   cotton   lined lb.  .02'/n@     .02ji 

garden      lb.  .01j2@     .02 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .03^@     .04 

Matting    lb.  'M'Am 

Packing     lb.  VOIH® 

Red  scrap.  No.    1 Ih.  .09y,@     .18 

No.   2 ik.  .07     ®     .07'A 

Wkite  scrap.   No.    1 lb.  .12     @ 

No.    2 lb.  .09'iW     .10 

TIRES. 

pneumatic: 

Auto  peelings.  No    1 lb.  .10     @     .Id'/i 

No.   2 ;i>.  .06J4iffi     .06^ 

Bicycle     lb.  .04/,@     .04jJ 

Sundard  white  auto lb.  .OS'/,®     .05Ji 

Standard  mixed  auto lb.  05     @ 

Stripped,  unguaranteed    lb.  .OiVi&     .03)4 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.  and  U.  S lb.  .Oi'A@     .OSJi 

SOLID  : 

Carriage    tb.  .04H@     ■04)iJ 

Irony    lb.  .Ol'A®     .01)4 

Truck  lb.  .04!/5@     .O^Vt 


Produce    Reexports     Produ 
of        of  Foreign  of 

Goods.         Cana^ 


Reexports 
Valul: 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 
■"PHERE  was  quite  a  little  business  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
•*  uary  although  the  volume  of  transactions  decreased  toward 
the  end  of  the  month.  A  greater  volume  of  business  in  tires  had 
been  expected.  Reclaimers  have  not  been  receiving  any  large 
orders,  but  they  are  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  a  return 
to  pre-war  conditions  that  came  to  such  an  abrupt  end  when  the 
government  started  its  war-time  regulations  and  restrictions. 
We  look  forward  to  considerable  exports  of  reclaims  and  scrap 
before  long,  and  as  the  number  of  motor  trucks  in  use  is  sure  to 
increase  phenomenally,  the  scrap  market  will  profit  in  proportion 
to  the  new  demand. 

Boots  and  Shoes— More  business  continues  to  be  done  in  boots 
and  shoes  than  in  other  lines.     A  month  ago  prices  ranged  from 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  DECLINING  market  is  one  where  caution  is  a  virtue. 
Cotton  is  now  over  $80  a  bale  below  the  prices  of  the  early 
part  of  last  September,  and  everybody  is  convinced  that  the 
tobogganing  is  far  from  finished.  Labor  troubles  are  spreading 
in  all  the  textile  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Southern  stocks  are  very  large  and  Senators  from  the  cotton- 
growing  states  have  cabled  to  President  Wilson,  asking  him  to 
remove  all  embargoes  on  the  exportation  of  cotton  to  non- 
enemy  countries,  as  well  as  to  permit  exports  to  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Egyptian  Cotton. — On  January  21  the  War  Trade  Board 
ended  all  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  Egj-ptian  cotton. 
Import  licenses  are  now  issued  without  requiring  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  Textile  Alliance,  Inc.  This  is 
fortunate,  as  Egyptian  cotton  imports  amounted  to  only  80,000 
bales  in  1918,  whereas  the  average  annual  pre-war  importations 
were  200,000  bales. 

Sea  Island  Cotton. — Information  from  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  indicates  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton  crop 
will  be  negligible  the  coming  season.  The  amount  of  Sea  Island 
ginned  this  season  up  to  January  16  was  41,080  bales  as  against 
88,869  bales  last  year  during  the  corresponding  period,  and 
113,359  bales   the   previous  year.     The   government   estimate   of 
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the  area  planted  to  Sea  Island  during  the  past  season  is  276,000 
acres,  as  against  316,000  acres  the  previous  season,  and  it  figures 
on  90,000  acres  for  the  coming  season. 

Ducks,  Drills,  and  Osnaburgs. — Demand  is  fairly  strong  and 
stocks  are  low.  Mills  have  not  been  able  to  fill  their  civilian 
contracts  so  far.  Prices,  however,  have  fallen.  Drills,  38-inch 
200-yard,  were  30J4  cents  on  December  26;  they  were  27^ 
cents  on  January  25.  Enameling  duck,  38-inch  200  yard,  was 
31  cents  on  December  26;  it  was  29  cents  on  January  25. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.— Cotton  cloth  purchases  by  the  raincoat 
trade  have  been  very  light,  due  to  the  anticipation  of  lower 
prices.  The  market  has  been  steadily  declining.  Bombazine, 
64  by  60,  water-repellant,  was  17  cents  on  December  26 ;  it  was 
14J4  cents  on  January  25.  Plaids,  60  by  48,  were  16H  cents  on 
December  26;  they  were  1354  on  January  25.  Surface  prints, 
60  by  48,  were  16J4  cents  on  December  26;  they  were  14  cents 
on  January  25. 

Tire  Fabrics.— Prices  have  been  going  off  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  and  consequently  buyers  are  hesitating.  While 
the  large  consumers  have  stocks,  the  smaller  mills  have  none. 
The  former,  in  certain  cases,  have  bought  in  order  to  support 
the  market,  realizing  that  a  continued  depression  will  eventually 
result  in  a  disadvantageous  situation. 

new  yokk  quotations. 

Janu.^ry  25,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

AIRPLANE  AND  BALLOON  FABRICS: 

Wamsutta,  S.  A.  I.  L.  No.  1.  40-inch yard  .60  @ 

No.    4,    38J4-incli 50  @ 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2;^  lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 

tion     lb.  '.SS  @ 

2yl    Ihs.   sq.   yd.,   brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  •.90  @ 

BURLAPS: 

32 —  7-ounce   100  yards  8.00  (a 

32—  8-ounce    8.S0  @ 

40—  7>4-ounce    8.80  la 

40—  Bounce    9.00  @ 

40— 10-ounce    13.75  @ 

40— 10>4-onnce   14.00  (» 

45—  7V4-ounce    10.80  @ 

45—  8-ounce    11.00  @ 

45—  9'/4  ounce    16.50  @ 

48— 10-ounce    17.00  @ 

DRILLS: 

38inch  2.00-yard    yard         .27y,m 

40-inch  2.47-yard    2?M@ 

52-inch  1.90-yard    3\'A@ 

52-inch  1.9S-yard    30H@ 

60-inch  1.52-yard    3B'A@ 

DUCK: 

carriage  cloth  : 

38-inch  2.00-yard    enameling   duck yard         .29      ® 

38-iBch  1.74-yard    33H@ 

72-inch  16.66-ounce    64"4(a 

72-inch  17.21-ounce    6f«@ 

mechanical- 

Hose  pound        .6254 

40-inch,    10-ounce    64^ 

Belting   «2« 

HOLLANDS,   40.INCH: 

Acme    yard  •.30  ® 

Endurance    yard  '.33  @ 

Penn    yrd  '.34  @ 

OSNABURGS; 

40inch   2.35-yard    yard        .2SH® 

40-inch   2.48-yard    24^4  @ 

37J4-inch   2.42-yard    24Ji@ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 

cotton: 
Bombazine   64  x  60  water-repellent yard        .14i4@ 

to   X   48   not   water-repellent 12)4  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 85      @ 

Oxford— blue   and   black 87'Am 

Twills  64  X     72 30     ®     .32Ji 

64x102 35      @      .40 

Twill,  mercerifed,  36-inch,  tan  and  olire 29     @ 

blue    and    black 31      (^ 

Tweed 55     @     .72 


Tweed    printed yard         .18     @     .24 

Plaidi  60  X  48 13J^@ 

56x44 13     @ 

Repp    37>^(a     .45 

Surface  prints  60  X  48 14     @ 

64    X   60 1S^@ 

IMPORTED   WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED   FOR    RUBBERIZINff 
—PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,  3}4   to  754  ounces yard      1.15     @  3.25 

36.inch,    2}4    to    5    ounces 80     @   1.85 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-incli,  2  to  4  ounces yard         .90     @1.70 

36-incb,   2  to  4  ounces ^  .52H9    I.OS 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  ! 

36-inch,  4H  to  8  ounces yard         .60     (g   1.75 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON)  : 

36-inch,  3)^  to  5  ounces yard         .20     @     .35- 

SHEETINGS: 
JACKET : 

P''^*"^, yard  VSO  @ 

Schuylkill     yard  •.32  @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,  38-inch    yard  .Uyi  <a 

Schappe,    36-inch     52'4@ 

STOCKINETTES: 
COTTON    52  INCH 

D- 14  ounce                                                                     yard  '.85  9     M 

E-IJ^  ounce  veo  @     .65 

F- 14  ounce  •85  a      .90 

G-   8  ounce  ^.75  @     .80 

H-11  ounce  •^O  ®     .85 

I —  9  ounce  •  60  0      65 

Knitaback                                                                       pound  '1.75  9  2.00 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENGKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 
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WOOL,  52-INCH : 

A— 14-oance    >""■''  ',\l\ 

B— U-ounce    ,^" 

C— 14-ounce    2.50 

1IRE  FABRICS: 

17(4-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed square  yard  1.-15 

17ii-ounce  Egyptian,  combed l.-'O 

17!4-ounce   Egyptian,   carded -10 

17^-ounce  Peelers,  combed I  00 

1754-ounce  Peelers,  carded 90 

•Nominal. 


SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  CROP 

nd.  August  1,    1918- 

■   MOVE! 

MBER     27. 

.bales 

HIENT. 
1918. 

Receipt 

.. 

r«Ht' 

Received    at 

^ic^iv^^  ^ 

Received    at 
Totals     . 

1918-19. 

6',096 
4.909 
4.156 

30,925 
15.614 

15,311 
14,661 

1917-18. 
1,044 

Savannah    (gross) . . . '. 

20,670 

17,579 

■v™?*lt'     

' 

43,997 

Stock    December   27,    1918— 

Savannah,    10,679;    Charleston.   4,632 

Crop  in    sipht  at   all   ports   to    date 

E.XPORTS. 
To 

.hales 

16,969 
42,887 

Frnm- 

Great 
Britain.  Continent 

North 
.        Mills. 

9.792 
.794 
4.156 

14,742 
r5,188 

Mills. 

728 

728 
1,670 

Total. 
10.664 

Charleston    . 
Jacksoriville 

4,156 

144 

15,614 

1917-18     .... 

28                142 

■  Increase.  =  Decrease. 

(Compiled  bv  Joint   Malloch 


EGYPTIAN   COTTON   CROP  MOVEMENT. 

From  Aucus 


To—                                                              ,^^ 

1918-1919. 
78,113 
38,734 
5,537 

122,384 

10,842 

20,386 

'  3,2i3 
34.441 

11.792 
5,411 

174,028 

1917.1918. 
71,741 
20,738 

92.479 

11.793 

12,272 

24.065 

13,530 
9,914 

139.988 
6.315. S41 

1916-1917. 
79.307 

Total    shipments    to    Great    Britain 

T.-j.a°rr                          702  1 

120.130 
13,263 

Spain         '■■■....■. 10,140  ( 

?,P/,'"     17,270 

■Swhzerland 3,116  1 

l^l^^y'"'.. •.■-•.•.•.•.... 

9,936 
65 

38,376 
29-,974 

Russia    

Greece      

Total    shipments    to    Continent 

To-     , 

]t^r.  ■::::::::::::::::::::::::...SMU 

191.490 

Total   crop  (interior  gross  weight),  cant.irs. 

1  .\   caniar  equals   98   pounds. 
(Compiled  by   Davics,   Bet'aelv.   &   Co.) 

5.126.199 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 

NEW   YORK. 

REPORTS  from  all  over  the  United  States  indicate  that  even 
large  manufacturers  will  be  buying  to  meet  current  needs 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  market  readjustment  from  war 
to  peace  basis  is  progressing  without  involving  a  general  lower- 
ing of  prices.  Manufacturers  realize  that  no  radical  decline  in 
prices  of  minerals  and  chemicals  is  forthcoming  and  also  are 
feeling  the  necessity  of  buying  in  anticipation  of  new  business 
on  a  pre-war  schedule  of  operation. 

There  is  promise  of  liberal  export  trading  in  lithopone,  barytes. 


akimiiuMii  flake,  and  zinc  oxide  as  soon  as  freight  space  is 
availalile  and  considerable  development  in  trade  revival  is  an- 
ticipated during  the  next  three  months. 

The  market  for  all  rubber  compounding  ingredients  has,  in 
general,  licen  very  inactive  during  the  last  month,  althougli  there 
is  evidence  of  spring  activity  in  certain  lines. 

.\nii-ine. — This  material  is  in  rather  light  demand  ai  present 
cut  prices  from  27  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

Barvtes.— Shows  no  change, 

Benzol. — The  market  is  dull  at  24  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

Carbon  Tetr.\chlorii)e. — Prices  during  the  past  month  ranged 
from  15  to  17  cents  with  no  important  demand. 

LiTHARCE  has  dropped  in  price  one  cent  per  pound  but  shows 
little  activity. 

White  Lead. — There  has  been  little  demand  for  dry  white 
lead.  Manufacturers  announced  a  drop  of  one  cent  per  pound 
etTective  for  the  period  from  January  15  to  June  30. 

Whitinc  stocks  are  low  as  usual. 

Zinc  Oxide  and  Lithopone  are  in  fair  demand  without  much 
change  in  market  conditions,  although  there  is  promise  of  active 
business  to  come  in  l)oth  materials. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

January  2.S,   1919. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCELERATORS.    ORGANIC. 

Accelerator    N.    C.    C lb.  .50      (a 

Accelerator   No.   1. lb.  •.60     @ 

Accelerene     lb.  "$2.62     ® 

Accelemal     lb.  .65     @ 

Aldehyde   ammonia    crystals lb.  l.OO     @ 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .27     (ffi 

Excellerex   lb.  .85     @ 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.15     (B 

Paraphenylenediamine      lb.  3.50     @ 

Tenwlitc      //'.  .60      (ai 

Thiocarbanilide     lb.  .50     (ffi 

Velocite    lb.  .50     @ 

ACCELEHATORS,    INORGANIC. 

Lead,   dry   red lb.  .lOki® 

sublimed     blue lb.  .08^(5) 

sublimed  white   lb.  .08  J4  <si 

white,  basic  carbonate lb.  .09     @ 

Lead    oleate     lb.  .27.    @ 

Lime,   fl'^ur    Ih.  .OlHm 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  .09Ji@ 

English    "•  .14      (d! 

sublimed    '''  *•  1 1      (a 

Magnesium,  carbonate    lb.  .iZy^m 

niatomite      "'.  .03      @ 

calcined    heavy    (Thistle! lb.  .1]      ® 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  .35     @ 

Magnesium    oxide,    light lb.  .30     (5 

medium    heavy    lb.  .10     (3i 

Magnesite,  calcined,  powdered. ton  50  00     @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent   (bbls.) cwt.  S.16     @ 

Glacial.    99    per    cent    (carboys) lb.  .20'A@ 

Cresylic,  97-99  per  cent,  straw  color gal.  1.07     (5i 

95  per  cent,  dark eal.  .97     @ 

Muriatic,  20  degrees   cwt.  2.05     @ 

Nitric,    36    degrees cnt.  6.85     & 

Sulphuric.   66   degrees    ewt.  2.10     @ 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent  (bbls.) lb.  .07     @ 

Soda  ash    (bbls.) lb.  .04     @ 

COLORS. 
Black: 

''°°''^?r;;IS"ed;::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::ii;;  :S?  i 

Carbon,  black  (sacks,  factory) '*.  • '  5     @ 

Drop                        ">■  .06'/i(a' 

Ivory  biack   '''.  -'f     f 

Lampblack    '''•  -'S     ^ 

Oil   soluble   aniline J  '^     ^ 

Rubber  black    * ">■  -0"     @ 

Blue: 

CoHlt     'h-  --'S     « 

Prussian                                   lb.  110      Rii 

Ultramarine  '  ■.■.■.■.■.■.■....... lb.  .18      @ 

Iron    oxide                                    ">•  "^     @ 

Ochre,  'domestic' '...'. 'J-  -O^     ^ 

imported     '''/  •?=  4  f 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  and  burnt »■  .06'/<@; 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb-  -05     @ 

Green: 

Chrome  tile ">•  "'      ® 

Oxide  of  chromium  (casks) lb.  90     <s. 
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Ked: 

Antimony,  crimson,  lulphuret  of  (caski) ;i>.  .50     0 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (osks) lb.  .45      @      .60 

Antimony,  golden,  sulphuret  of  (ctsks) lb.  .2%     a 

golden,  "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .25     @     .30 

golden   sulphuret    (States) /*.  .28      @ 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25      9 

vermilion   sulphuret    lb.  .55      O 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .35     @ 

Indian,    pure    bright..^ tb.  .09     @ 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb.  .12     @ 

pure  bright lb.  .16     & 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  •2.50      @ 

orange lb.  *2.00     @ 

Oximony      lb.  .18      ($ 

Venetian    lb.  .02!^  (a 

Vermilion,  English,  pale,  medium,  dark lb.  .75      (3 

While: 

Alumintim  bronze  powder lb.  .85     (» 

C.    P.    (cases)     lb.  .75     @ 

superior     lb.  I.OO     @ 

Litkopone,  imported    lb.  None 

domestic    lb.  .0744 @     .OS 

'Ponolith   (carloads,  factory) lb.  .07J4@ 

(less  carloads,  factory) lb.  .08      @ 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead  (lesi  carload,  factory): 

•■XX  red"   lb.  .10^  @ 

"Special"    ...    lb.  .lOWO 

French  process,  red  seal lb.  .12^4  @ 

green    seal    lb.  .12Ji@ 

white  seal    lb.  .UK® 

(States)     lb.  .09M@ 

Zinc  sulphide.   p\ire lb.  .07}i@ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   tri-sulphate    lb.  '2. 68     9 

sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  2.00     <S 

red     lb.  1.85      @ 

Chrome,  light  and  medium lb.  .31     O 

Ochre,    light   or   dark lb.  .02)i@ 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  •2.00     e 

Zinc    thromate     /».  '.SO     « 

OOKPOiraiDING   INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum  flake   (bbls.    factory.    Less  5%   carload) .  .t«M  26.00     (3 

(sacks  factory.     Less  5%  carloads)  .«ot«  26.00     9 

Aluminum   oxide    lb.  •.IS     © 

Ammonia   carbonate,    powdered lb.  .12'/S@ 

lumps     lb.  .14J^@     .15 

Asbestine    (bags)    («n  22.50     @30.00 

Asbestos    (bags)     Ion  35.00      @ 

Barium,  carbonate,     precipitated ton  55.00     (3 

sulphide,  precipitated tb.  .07     @ 

Barytes,    pure   white ton  30.00     @32.00 

off   color    ton  20.00     @22.00 

uniform   floated    ton  32.00     @35.00 

Basofor     lb.  .04'/i@ 

•Blanc    fixe     lb.  .04K@ 

■Bone  ash    lb.  .0*     9 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra   light /!>.  .05     @     .OS'A 

precipitated,  heary    lb.  .04     (g     .04>^ 

China    clay,    domestic ton  15.00     @ 

imported     /!>.  .02yi($ 

•Cork    flour    ».  .50     a 

Cotton  linters.  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory bait  Non« 

Fossil    flour     (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)      ton  65.00     @ 

Glue,  high  grade tb.  .36     (3 

medium      ffr.  .31      @ 

low  grade   lb.  .22      @ 

Graphite,   flake   (400  pound  bbl.) tb.  .10     @     .25 

amorphoua     tb.  .04     @     .08 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.) tb.  '.03     9 

Infusori,il    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00      @ 

(holted)    ton  65.00     (a 

Mica,    powdered    tb.  .M'/,9     .05 

Plaster   of    Paris ».  3.00     (3 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb.  .05     (3 

Rotten   stone,    powdered    lb.  M'AO,     .04'/, 

Rubber    flux    '*.  MS     9 

RubRGlu     ».  .20     @     .25 

Silex    (silica)    Ion  22.00     (3 

Soapstone,     powdered,    domeatic Ion  .18     (S     .22 

Starch,  powdered  corn  (carload,  bbli.) en*.  4  27     @ 

(carload,  bags)    cwt.  4.49     (g 

Talc,    American    <»"  22.50     (g) 

French    ton  ."one 

Tripoli   earth,  powdered lb.  .Olyi® 

Tyre-lith      ••»  80-00     3       „ 

Whiting,    Alba    (carloads) cwt.  .90     @   I.OO 

commercial     «•«.  1-30     @ 

gilders     '•«.  i-*0     9 

Paris,  white.  American £•».  175      9 

English    cliffstone     <■«••  2.00     f; 

Wood  pulp  XXX  ••"  34.00     @36.0O 

tOMEBAL  BTTBBEK. 

Gilsonite     '•-  «  "     g57.SO 

Genaico    (carloadj    factory) •••  55.00     @ 

(less    carloads    factory) »o«  57.00     @ 

If     K                  Ion  •65.00     @ 

j('    r'    x'          *«"  100.<X)     (3 

Liquid    rubber    '*•  'IJ     @ 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory «"»  50.00      (| 

less   carload,   factory »«•  55.00     (» 

Richmond     I""  "00     • 

j^Q     j4                   »tf «  50.00     (3 

318/320    R."m." hydrocarbon »»•  50.00     @5S.OO 

Refined  Elaterit I*"  'cnSX     t<nnn 

Raven   M.    R ., .• '?"  50.00     @60.00 

Walpsle   rubber  flux    (factory) lb.  06     @ 


OILS. 


.25     ®     .30 


Corn,  crude   (bbls.)    /i>. 

refined  ;*.  •2154® 

Cotton      (6.  .22      O 

Glycerine    (98    per   cent) lb.  .21      @      .27 

Glycerole     /b.  .12!^@ 

Linseed,    raw    (carloads) gal.  1.60      @ 

Linseed    compound    gat.  I.OO     a 

Palm     (Niger)     -.lb.  .24     @ 

Peanut      lb.  .18      ^ 

Petrolatum    O lb.  .08!^(a 

Petroleum  grease lb.  06}^  a 

Pine,    steam    distilled gat.  .66     @ 

Pine  tar  joL  .36     (9 

Rapeseed,    refined    gat.  1.65      @ 

blown     gat.  1.75      (g 

Rosin    gal.  .75     (3 

Soya    bean     lb.  -IS'/.^ 

Tar,  commercial    (cases) gal.  .35     @     .Si 

Noreacol  No.  30 gal.  .65     9 

•OLTENTS. 

Acetone    (98-99    per   cent    drums) lb.  .30     9 

methyl    (bbls.)    gal.  1.50     (3 

Benzol,  C.   P.    (drums) gal.  .22     @     .27 

90   per   cent gai.  .22     (3      .27 

Beta-naphthol.    resublimed     lb.  .90      @ 

ordinary    grade    tb.  .65      @ 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) tb.  .06'Am      .08 

tetrachloride    (drums)     (b.  .15!40      .16H 

Halowax  oil  No.  1000  (f.  o.  b.  Wyandotte) lb.  '.30     9 

No.  1001   (f.  0.  b.  Wyandotte) tb.  '.35     @ 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gat.  .24^0 

73  @  76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

68   @   70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal-  None 

Solvent     gal.  .21      (3 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gat.  ,23^(9 

Toluol,  pure    gal.  ,25      (3      .35 

Turpentine,  spirits    gal.  .70     @ 

wood    gat.  '.58      (a) 

Venice    lb.  *.65      (3 

Osmaco  reducer  gal,  .35     @ 

Xvlol,    pure    gal.  .45     @     .50 

commercial     gal.  .30      (3      .35 

iWBSTITUTES. 

Black    lb.  .11      (3     .18 

White   lb.  .13     O     .25 

Brown     lb.  .18     (3     .24 

Brown  factice tb.  .10     (3     .22 

White    faetiee     tb.  .14      (g      .24 

Paragol  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwt.  17.08     9 

hard     CO*.  16.58     9 

TULOANIZINO   INOBEDIENTi. 

Lead,  black  hyposulpkite    (Black  Hypo) lb.  .39     (3 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .13 '4  (3 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .07'A9     .10 

Sulphur,  flour,   Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) curt.  3.40     @ 

pure    soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.45      (3 

superfine   (carloads,  factory) cwt.  2.50     @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony) 

XE8INB   AND   FITCHES. 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .70     (3 

Pine   Ur,    retort bbl.  15.00     (3 

kiln    bbl.  14.00     @ 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb.  .09'4@ 

coal    tar    lb.  .01Vi(a 

pine   tar    bbl.  .04^® 

ponto    '*.  -14     @ 

Resin,  Pontianak,  refined lb.  £1°°* 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused    lb.  None 

Rosin,     K lb.  .07      (3 

powdered      »•  -17     @       „, 

Shellac,  fine  orange   'b-  ,-78     f,   -fj 

Tar     kiln                 "   bbl.  13.(10     (313,50 

rctSrt"................... frfc'.  H-00     @I4.50 

WAXES. 

Wax.  beeswax,  white '*•  ^5,-t     -^S 

ceresin,  white  J-  .18/^|     -22 

carnauba    J-  ■««     |     -85 

oiokerite,   black    J.  -58     @      .60 

green  lb.  .78     |     -80 

substitute     'fc.  -20,    @     .22 

paraflin,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (caaea) lb.  ■  2'^S 

128/120   m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .13     (g 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  CO.  ACQUIRES  WAWAYANDA  LAKE 
PROPERTY. 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  55  Wall  street.  New  York  City, 
has  now  completed  the  negotiations  looking  to  the  acquisition 
of  Lake  Wawayaiida  and  surrounding  property  from  the  New 
York  Transit  Co.  About  2,700  acres  are  involved  and  will  be 
held  by  the  company  as  a  timber  reserve. 
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ification  tests — tensile  strength  and 
ch,  heating  (steam  pressure),  plas- 
r,  ply  separation,  etc.  And  chemical 
rses,  of  course. 

lDERICK  J.  MAYWALD.  F.C.S. 

Water  Street  New  York 

See   also   page   S2 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  C 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC.   MASS.  Inc. 


Reliable  Rubber  Gooc 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZE 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON 


Vol  LIX.    No.  6. 


MARCH    1,    1919 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


"BUFLOVAK" 

Apparatus  has  won  its  commanding  position  in  the 
Vacuum-Drying  of  sheet  and  reclaimed  mbber,  com- 
pounds and  other  materials  through 
exclusive  features  in  design 
.   and  construction. 


Vacuum  Shelf   Dryer 


<< 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them 

Buflovak"  Apparatus  Includes 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryers 
Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps— Condensers        I'S^ 
Reclaiming  and  Deresinizing  Apparatus 


"Buflovak"   Vacuum  Rotary   Dryer 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  buffaloTi^y 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:   1432  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place 
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LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC..     BOSTON.     MASS. 


Entered   aa  second-class 


under  the  Act  of  March  3,  ItTf. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOUDATED   RUBBER  CO.,   LIMITED 


Dc^iiNi^ 


Executive   Offices:   MONTREAL,   CANADA 

T.  H.  RIEDER,  President. 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales. 
HUGO  WELLEIN,  Treasurer, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Secretary, 

THE   LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    IN 
THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE 


9  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


THE  WHITEHEAD  BROTHERS 
RUBBER  CO. 

IVl  A  N  U  F  AEC  TURERS         OF 

Digh  Grade  Mectiaiucal  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  HoseL 
SactioD  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

XRENXON,  IM.  «J. 


PEXROLAXUIVI 


All 
Grades 


Prompt 
Shipments 


HYDRO -CARBON 

HAVE  YOU  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

KATZEN?  BULLOCK    CO 

IMPORTERS  MANUFACTURERS  EXPORTERS 

BOSTON— TRENTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAGO— SAN    FRANCISCO 

Ohio     Representative— THE     H.     J.     ADAMS     CO..     AKRON.     OHIO 


"BOSS 

"  COUPLINGS  1 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 

Standard        BR 
Iron  Pipe      WU 
Thread          ^ 

1^^   -Z' 

H^H^H^^^^       Improved 

W^^^^^^^^^^         Features 

Every   Rubb«-  Muiuf.rturer  and   Jobber  should  know  tU.  eraplinc 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

New  York 

PHILADELPHIA                       

Baltiiiiore 

DAVID  FEINBURG  CO 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER   SCRAP 


II  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5 
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THE    LUXURY    TAX    ON    TIRES. 

WILL  the  passenger  automobile  ever  live  down 
its  unwarranted  reputation  as  a  pleasure  ve- 
hicle ?  Nothing  has  ever  been  adduced  to  refute  the 
statement  of  Colonel  Colt  that  only  ten  per  cent  of 
the  passenger  automobiles  of  the  country  are  used 
primarily  for  pleasure  purposes,  yet  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  agreed  to  a  luxury  tax  of  five  per  cent 
on  manufacturers'  sales  of  motor  vehicles,  tires  and 
accessories.  The  efficiency  of  modern  business  in- 
disputably depends  to  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the 
use  of  passenger  automobiles  by  executives,  superin- 
tendents, managers,  salesmen  and  others.  The  injustice 
of  levying  a  luxury  tax  on  commercial  vehicles  requires 
no  argument.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  logic 
justifies  the  assumption  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
users  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires  should  pay  a  luxury 
tax  that  properly  applies  only  to  the  other  ten  per  cent. 
Cars  and  tires  have  ceased  to  be  luxuries. 

The  plan  of  our  Solons  seems  to  be  to  tax  wealth, 
thrift,  and  industry.  Why  not  try  another  plan? 
Tax  the  idle,  the  lazy,  the  vicious.  Put  a  head  tax 
on  agitators,  on  aliens,  L  W.  W.'s  and  Bolshevists.  As 
to  the  last  three,  make  it  prohibitive,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  light  of  their  ample  funds. 


PROFESSOR  Llewellyn  Preece,  of  the  Institute  ot 
Electrical  Engineers,  proposes  an  elaborate  scheme 
to  enable  the  British  Government  to  possess  its  own 
•"All-British  round-the-world  electric  girdle."  His 
plan  is  a  cable  30,000  miles  long — 3,000  miles  across 
British  America  and  27,000  miles  of  submarine  cables — 
every  terminus  of  which  would  be  on  British  territory. 

Such  an  independent  system  would  be  of  advantage 
politically  as  well  as  coinmercially,  and  the  veteran  scien- 
tist strongly  recommends  this  great  undertaking  even 
though  the  present  cable  systems  cover  nearly,  or  quite 
all  the  routes  suggested. 

The  manufacture  and  successful  laying  of  27,000  miles 
of  submarine  cable  is  an  immense  undertaking.  The 
professor  thinks  it  should  cost  not  over  $34,000,000,  or 
if  the  present  Pacific  cable  were  utilized,  perhaps  $24,- 
000,000.  To  prove  that  this  estimate  is  low  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  one  item,  gutta  percha. 

Practically  all  the  submarine  cables  are  insulated  with 
this  valuable  mineral.  They  vary  but  moderately  in  the 
amount  of  the  gutta  per  mile.  The  French  cable,  Brest 
to  New  York,  contains  396  pounds  per  mile;  the  Van- 
couver-Fanning cable,  340  pounds;  the  Mackay-Ben- 
nett,  320  pounds.  The  Pacific  cable  has  less  at  deep-sea 
portions  than  near  land  and  varies  from  250  to  400 
pounds,  with  an  average  of  330  pounds  to  the  mile. 
Other  important  cables  have  400,  368,  325  and  320 
pounds  per  mile.  Taking  330  pounds  as  a  reasonable 
average,  8,910,000  pounds  of  gutta  percha  would  be  re- 
quired. The  cost  at  the  present  market  quotations,  $3 
per  pound,  would  be  more  than  $25,000,000,  leaving  only 
$9,000,000  of  Professor  Preece's  estimate  for  the  entire 
cost  of  copper  wire  and  sheathing,  besides  manufacturing 
costs,  laying  and  installing. 

Should  this  amount,  nearly  9,000,000  pounds  of  gutta 
percha,  be  needed,  where  would  it  come  from?  The 
world's  annual  production  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 
pounds,  but  this  also  includes  gutta  siak  which  is  useless 
for  insulation.  There  is  practically  no  gutta  percha  in 
the  market.  Nor  is  there  such  amount  in  stock  anywhere 
in  the  world  to-day,  except  perhaps  unextracted  in  the 
trees  of  the  Far  East. 

However,  although  European  manufacturers  rely  solely 
on  gutta  percha  for  insulating  submarine  cables,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  successfully  utilized  rubber  for 
this  purpose,  and  while  the  longest  stretch  of  such  cable 
is  only  about  800  miles,  it  has  withstood  Arctic  cold  over 
land  and  under  water  as  well  as  any  gutta-protected  one. 
In  some  short  cables  it  is  also  claimed  that  rubber  prop- 
erly applied  on  tin-coated  copper  conductors  has  proved 
better  than  gutta  percha  in  tro])ical  waters  infested  with 
the  Teredo. 

Should  the  British  (Government  adopt  Professor 
Preece's  plan,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  nine  thousand  leagues  of  cable  under  the 
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sea  would  be  obliged  to  insulate  with  rubber  or  wait 
many  years  and  pay  a  larger  price  than  the  Professor 
estimates.  

ANTIDOTES    FOR    BOLSHEVISM. 

OXE  of  the  marked  results  of  the  war  upon  .Vmeri- 
cans  is  the  inculcation  of  the  principle  of  thrift. 
The  wonderful  response  of  all  classes  to  the  call  of  the 
nation  to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps  has 
popularized  saving  and  investing.  As  a  consequence 
those  who  never  before  saved  any  of  their  earnings  have 
become  bond-holders,  bank-depositors  and  investors. 

The  same  sort  of  education  has  been  given  for  two 
years  by  President  Rieder  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  who  introduced  a  plan  whereby  employes 
could  leave  part  of  their  wages  with  the  company  and 
receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
compounded  monthly.  Naturally  there  were  some  over- 
cautious employes  who  at  first  feared  that  the  company 
had  some  ulterior  motive.  When  they  learned,  however, 
that  they  could  withdraw  any  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
deposits  at  any  time,  these  suspicions  departed  and  the 
plan  has  been  proved  a  success.  It  has  resulted  not  only 
in  the  pride  of  the  employes  in  investment,  but  in 
their  increased  stability  and  faithfulness.  Those 
who  have  thus  invested  earnings  have  also  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  company  and  its  work,  and  are  much  better 
workmen. 

The  rubber  company  mentioned  is  but  one  of  many 
in  this  country  and  Canada  where  similar  plans  have 
been  tried  and  in  no  case  has  it  proved  other  than  advan- 
tageous to  both  employer  and  employe.  Furthermore 
an  L  W.  W.  or  a  Bolshevist  is  anathema  to  an  investing 
employe,  for  is  he  not  a  capitalist? 

No  one  can  read  the  names  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
soldiers  which  have  been  published  in  the  daily  papers 
without  being  impressed  by  the  cosmopolitanism  of  our 
army.  Truly  every  race  and  nation  is  represented,  yet 
all  these  men,  by  their  participation  in  the  war,  as  units 
in  the  United  States  Army,  have  fully  earned  the  title 
"American." 

The  pay  roll  of  every  large  rubber  concern  presents 
a  similar  variety  of  racial  surnames.  The  notices  posted 
in  the  factories,  printed  in  several  languages,  show  the 
polyglot  character  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work  people. 

The  tendency  of  immigrants  is  to  segregate  into  racial 
groups  which,  except  for  their  work,  remain  as  alien  as 
though  they  w^ere  still  in  their  native  countries.  In  many 
cases  there  is  slight  endeavor  on  their  part  to  learn  the 
language  of  this  country,  no  sympathy  with  things  Ameri- 
can nor  appreciation  of  that  thoroughness  that  makes 
for  the  highest  efficiency. 

That  all  workmen  should  understand  English  is  of 
the  first  importance.  And  next  to  learning  the  language 
of  their  adopted  country  is  to  know  its  principles  of 
equality,  fair  play  and  justice.  Only  by  such  means  can 
the  industries  of  this  country  be  assured  of  progress  and 
prosperity.     The  workman  who  understands  that  what  is 


fur  the  connnon  good  of  both  employer  and  employe  is 
ultimately  best  for  each  individual,  himself  included,  is 
the  only  valuable  one.  As  a  means  toward  this  end 
leading  rubber  manufacturers  are  maintaining  schools 
where  the  English  language  is  taught  and  at  the  same 
time  the  advantage  of  becoming  American  citizens  is 
made  plain. 

Were  every  factory  manned  by  English-speaking,  self- 
respecting  money-saving  American  citizens,  native  or 
naturalized,  there  would  be  little  labor  trouble,  less  fear 
of  I.  \\'.  W.-ism  and  Bolshevism. 


MEXICAN  RUBBER  LOOKING  UP. 

THE  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  and  some  forty 
other  big  oil,  copper,  and  land  companies,  to- 
gether with  big  banks  such  as  the  National  City,  the 
Guaranty  Trust  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  are  out  to  recon- 
struct Mexico.  As  a  beginning  they  have  formed  the 
National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  American 
Rights  in  Mexico.  As  our  neighbor  to  the  south  is 
bankrupt,  a  receivership  is  planned,  this  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  civilized  world. 
Armed  intervention  is  not  planned.  Instead,  wise  and 
efficient  support  of  a  stable  Mexican  government  is  to 
be  offered, — perhaps  insisted  upon. 

It  is  high  time  and  it  is.  moreover,  the  time.  German 
propaganda  is  slumping  more  and  more.  Teutonic  money 
that  formerly  was  poured  out  by  millions  is  becoming 
scarce.  Hun  promises  and  boasts  are  beginning  to  be 
understood  for  what  they  are  worth.  Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  insurrectos  are  hard  to  get.  Besides  this,  thous- 
ands of  Mexicans  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  the  plan. 

A  wisely  administered  receivership  means  peace  for 
the  Mexicans,  safety  for  foreigners,  and  renewed  pros- 
perity for  the  rubber  plantations,  and  the  guayule  pro- 
ducers.  

The  d.mly  papers  are  featuring  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  one  man  was  killed  and  two  women  burned 
by  the  explosion  of  a  hot-water  bottle,  and  furthermore 
that  the  explosion  was  heard  for  blocks  and  several  win- 
dows broken. 

The  inference  is  that  the  bottle  contained  hot  water; 
that  said  hot  water  suddenly,  energetically,  and  feloni- 
ously, turned  itself  into  steam  and  did  rend,  wreck  and 
scald,  to  the  discomfort  and  damage  of  certain  and  sun- 
dr\'  individuals.  Without  in  any  way  impugning  the 
veracity  of  the  narrators,  we  venture  to  point  out  that 
hot  water  is  not  explosive.  Even  in  a  superheated  bed 
its  contents  do  not  vaporize.  The  chances  are  that  the 
bottle  was  filled  with  T.N.T.,  which  conservative  manu- 
facturers do  not  advise  for  foot  warming. 


The  four-million-dollar  potash  plant,  near  San 
Diego,  California,  is  to  be  shut  down.  As  it  made 
potash  from  kelp  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  some 
manufacturer  of  "seaweed  rubber." 
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The  Production  of  Guayule  Rubber. 

a  special  report  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Co: 


EVEN   before   the   Spanish   occupation   northern   Mexico   was 
a   rubber-producing   country,    the   source   being  a  shrub   or 
dwarf    tree    to-day    known    as    guayule.     The   natives    ob- 
tained the  gum  by  chewing  the  bark  and  made  toy  balls  of  it. 
It  is  said  that  this  fact  was  first  chronicled  by  a  Jesuit  priest, 
Negrete,   about  the  middle  of  the   eighteenth   century. 

The  plant  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bigelow,  in  1852,  when 
he  was  attached  to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.    It  was  later 
described    and    named    Parthenium    argentatum    by    Professor 
Asa     Gray,     of     Harvard 
University. 

In  1876  a  guayule  prod- 
uct, known  as  Durango 
rubber,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial Exposition.  Atten- 
tion was  drawn  again  to 
it  in  1886,  when  an  Eng- 
lish mining  engineer, 
working  in  Mexico,  re- 
ported to  his  principals 
that  he  had  found  "an 
enormous  quantity  of  a 
plant  that  yielded  10  per 
cent  of  rubber." 

It  was  not  until  1888, 
however,  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  extract  the 
gum  commercially.  In 
that  year  John  H.  Cheever, 
the  founder  and  at  that 
time  the  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co.,  New  \ork, 
imported     100,000     pounds 

of  the  shrub,  known  as  "luiU  '  1  lit.  l)ark  when  removed  yielded 
about  18  per  cent  of  rubber,  which  was  considered  equal  to  the 
best  grade  of  "centrals."  Because  of  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation and  treatment  the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

In  1896  Guillermo  Vogel,  of  Mexico  City,  sent  samples  of  the 
shrub  and  rubber  from  it  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  attracted  little  attention. 

Germans  in  Mexico  endeavored  to  interest  American  capital 
in  the  extraction  of  the  gum  in  the  late  nineties  with  little 
success.  That  some  of  the  shrub  or  bark  was  sent  to  Germany 
was  certain,  but  the  trade  heard  nothing  of  it. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXTRACTION  PROCESSES. 

In  1899  William  Prampolini,  an  Italian,  took  out  a  patent  for 
extracting  guayule  by  solvents.  His  apparatus  was  constructed 
at  Monterey,  Mexico,  but  was  only  experimental.  Two  years 
later  the  Bergner  process  was  patented  in  Mexico,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  patents  for  extraction  processes, 
some  practical  and  some  otherwise,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards applications  for  patents  for  this  purpose  were  numerous. 

In  1903  a  small  factory  was  established  at  Jimulco,  Mexico, 
by  Adolpho  Marx. 

In  1905  a  factory  in  (lermany,  backed  by  large  financial  in- 
terests, did  a  successful  business  extracting  the  guayule  from 
the  shrub,  which  was  gathered  in  Mexico,  baled,  and  shipped  to 
Germany.  The  Mexican  Government,  however,  placed  an  ex- 
port duty  of  15  pesos  per  toti  on  the  shrub,  which,  with  the 
cost    of    gathering    and    transportation,    rendered    the    industry 


unprofitable. 

Beginning  in  1902,  certain  American  capitalists  financed  a 
series  of  experiments  that  led  to  an  invention  by  William  A. 
Lawrence,  by  which,  in  1904,  rubber  was  extracted  by  a  me- 
chanical process,  and  50  pounds  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  extraction  of  guayule 
on  a  commercial  basis  in  Mexico,  and  in  1906  it  began  to  be  used 
in  quantity.  Factories  established  in  the  States  of  Durango, 
Coahuila,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  in  Texas  soon  produced  large 
quantities  of  rubber.  Im- 
provements in  the  pro- 
cesses of  extraction  tended 
to  produce  superior  grades, 
and  the  guayule  industry 
was  fully  established  on 
a  profitable  basis.  The 
rival  companies,  though 
strongly  competing,  were 
able  to  secure  good  prices 
and  the  question  of  a  sup- 
ply of  the  shrub  became 
important.  This  led  to 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts 
where  the  shrub  was 
plentiful  and  the  erection 
of  extraction  plants  in 
many  little-known  sections 
of  Mexico. 

In  1907  the  leading  pro- 
ducers were  companies 
briefly  designated  as  the 
Continental,  the  Madero, 
and  the  Anglo-Mexicana. 
The  Continental-Mexican 
Rubber  Co.  had  its  prin- 
cipal plant  at  Torreun,  its  other  factories  being  at  Saltillo, 
Ocampo,  Gomez  Palacio,  and  La  Grunidora.  It  had  at  that 
time  acquired  great  tracts  of  guayule-producing  land.  The  Ma- 
dero family  were  the  principal  owners  of  the  Compania  Explota- 
dora  Coahuilense,  S.  A.,  with  headquarters  at  Parras,  Coahuila, 
and  other  plants  at  Las  Delicias,  Cuartros  Cienegas,  and 
Vanegas.  They  also  owned  or  controlled  great  tracts  of  shrub- 
producing  land.  The  third  largest  interest  was  the  Compania 
Explotadora  de  Caucho  Mexicana,  with  factories  at  Saltillo 
and  Jimulco.  There  were  also  ten  or  a  dozen  other  smaller 
concerns.  From  1910  the  production  increased  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  though  the  revolutions  of  recent  years  in  Mexico  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  industry. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME. 
The  name  guayule,  guayhule,  or  huayule,  comes  from  the 
Spanish  hay  and  Indian  hulc,  or  "rubber  yielder."  In  Durango, 
it  is  called  ycrba  de  hule ;  and  in  San  Luis  Potosi  is  called  yule; 
also  called  jiguhite  near  Saltillo,  and  sometimes  copaline.^ 
Prampolini  calls  it  ycrba  del  negro  or  mariola,  by  which  last 
name  it  is  widely  known,  though  mariola  rightly  means  a  kindred 
species   (Parthenium  incanum  H.  B.  K.). 

Dr.  Seler,  of  Berlin,  however,  questions  Endlich's  idea  that 
guayule— /my  (has  or  there  is)  and  hule  (rubber)  ;  hayhule= 
rubber  bearer.  Seler  says  it  is  from  two  Indian  words,  quauh 
(wood,    tree,    or    forest)    and    olli    (rubber),    thus    guauholU=: 

of  duayulc"  by  Dr.   Rudolph  Endlicli,  -Der 
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wood  rublier.  (,Der  Tropeii-flanzer,  Sept.,  1905,  \i.  54U.)  Tliis 
view  has  the  support  of  Professor  Francis  E.  Lloyd,-  who  be- 
lieves in  its  Aztec  origin. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GUAYULE  SHRUB. 
The  Parthcniuin  argoilatitm  Gray,  is  the  only  present  rubber 


A.  Stapf  prepared  the  folic 


Gati 


producer  fciuiid  among  the  composites.  It  is  a  woody  shrub  of 
spreading  habit,  naturally  growing  much  branched.  If  the  branches 
die  away  at  the  base,  a  distinctly  treelike  form  is  assumed.  Large 
plants  may  acquire  a  spread  or  height  of  3  feet  or  more, 
but  such  individuals  are  of  advanced  age,  probably  not  less  than 
40  or  50  years  old.  The  small  leaves  are  greenish,  silvery  gray, 
as  also  are  the  younger  twigs,  which,  as  the  age  of  the  axis 
advances,  change  to  light  and  then  to  dark  ashy  gray.  The 
winter  appearance  of  the  plant  is  strikingly  different  from  the 
summer  appearance.  In  the  winter  the  leaves,  save  those  form- 
ing small  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  have  fallen,  leaving 
these  bare.  In  summer  the  new  growths  are  clothed  with 
leaves  of  maximum  size  in  which  the  green  color  is  more  ap- 
parent. At  this  tiine  the  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  clusters  on 
slender  stems  and  crown  the  plant  with  a  profusion  of  small 
yellow  blossoms.  These  are  arranged  in  heads,  each  head  re- 
sembling a  small  daisy  and  capable  of  forming  at  most  five 
seeds.  Usually  some  of  these  do  not  develop.  A  curious  man- 
ner of  development  results  in  the  association  with  the  seed  of  a 
large  amount  of  chaff. 

A    i)hinl    tliat    is    not    a    rubber    producer,    the    mariola    (Par- 
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Loading  Wagon  with  Guayule. 

thenium  incanum  H.  B.  K.),  grows  often  side  by  side  with  the 
argenlalum  and  is  mistaken  for  it.     To  prevent  confusion,  Dr. 

»"Gu?yuIe,   a    Rubber   Plant   of   the    Chihuahuan    Desert,"    by    Francis   E. 


ting  comparison ; 

Parthc\ 


\  small  shrub  with  a  short  stem 
ind  very  numerous,  much  divided 
Ijranches.  from  less  than  1  foot  to 
aver  3  feet  high;  woody  iK-rsistent 
branches,  short,  more  or  less 
gnarled,  covered  with  a  rather 
smooth,  dark  gray  bark,  young 
shoots   silvery    gray   all    over.  .' 


to    S    coarse 
'A    inch   long, 

ito    an    open 

ssile.    subglo- 
.r,   3   to  7  in 

der  branches, 
y     imperfect 


broadly    herbaceous 


to  2  feet  high, 
oody  persistent 
slender,  covered 
ifih  bark,  crack- 
young     shoots 

obovateoblong 
the  smaller)  to 
H  to  1  inch 
'A    to    H    inch 


obtuse,   tiic  whole  leaf  densely  cov- 

when    young,    then    grayish;    petiole 

Flower  heads  shortly  pcdiincled. 
or  subsessile,  2  lines  in  diameter  in 
terminal,       often       nuich       branched 

branches   slender. 

Involucre  finely  villous:  outer 
bracts  slightly  herbaceous  on  the 
back,    above    the    middle. 


•  Juite  recently  another  species,  discovered  by  Professor  F.  E. 
'  >d,  has  been  named  Parthcnium  Lloydii.  Professor  H.  H. 
iiilett  thus  describes  the  new  species,  emphasizing- the  differ- 
ccs  between  it  and  the  Parthcnium  argcntatum  as  follows: 


the  Partheninm  argentatum  the  m 
nated  by  the  development  of  the  ft 

system  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  we 
;rowth  at  that  point  of  two  or  three  branc 
mated  by  inflorescences.     As  a  result  of  th 

and    peduncle,   the   branching   of   old   plar 


al  growth  of  the  seedling  is 
rescences.  Extension  of  the 
Il-diflferentiated  peduncle,  by 
les.  whose  growth  is  in  turn 
is  sharp  delimitation  of  leafy 
ts.  is  closely   and   repeatedly 


A  Guayule  Baling  Press. 


divaricate.  Grown  plants  are  often  finely  symmetrical.  In  Furthenium 
Lloydii  the  branching  is  like  that  of  the  mariola  (P.  incanum").  The  stem 
is  more  slender  than  P.  argentatum,  and  the  leafy  penduncle  is  not  sharply 
delimited. 

bears  short,  leafy 
\  grown 
ricate  interweaving  of  branches. 
:nce  between  the  two  specimens 
argentatum  are  relatively  only 
deeply   lacinate,    whereas   in   P. 


Well  up  toward  the  infloresce 
elongate  afte,-  the  closing  of  the  i 
/'.  Lloydii  is  therefore  characteriz. 
In  herbarium  specimens  the  strikii 
lies  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  wh 
half  as  wide  as  in  P.  l.loyiUi  an 
Lloydii  they  are  typically  sparsely 

In  the  type  material  of  P.  Lloyi 
toward    the    base,    but    diverge   at    tl 


dentic 
he  pappus  aw-ns  are 

riot'h. 


and 


5f   P. 


incurved  at  the  apex.  This  distinction  pointed  out  by  Professor  Lloyd  does 
not  ^eem  to  hold  throughout  the  large  series  of  specimens  of  P.  argentatum 
in  tlic  l.ray  and  the  National  Herbaria,  but  in  view  of  McCallum's  recent 
r.  port   that  the  guayule  consists  of  as  many  as   125   segregable  elementary 

'Mrs.  the  occasional  inapplicability  of  this  character  is  not  to  be  wondered 
I  he  curvature  of  the  pappus  may  serve  to  distinguish  P.  Lloydii  from 

itiiii   segregates,   but  not  from   others. 

RUBBER  CONTENT. 

I  hiaynlc  is  distinct  from  most  other  rubber-producing  plants 
m  that  its  bark  contains  no  latex,  rubber  being  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  epidermis  and  to  a  small  extent  in  the  branches 
and  leaves,  the  blossoms  being  without  traces  of  rubber.  The 
amount  of  rubber  in  the  topmost  branches  is  very  slight,  but 
increases  toward  the  roots.  The  bark  also  contains  resins  and 
essential  oils,  which  decrease  the  value  of  the  rubber.  Fairly 
dry  plants  subdivide  into  the  following  weights: 
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Bale  of  Guayule  Shrub. 

According  to  Whittlesey  (1905,  p.  5),  guayule  plants  contain 
rubber  as  follows :  Per  cent. 

Trunk    bark    21.4 

Root    bark     19.5 

Branches   and   leaves    9.7 

Trunk    wood     Nil. 

Root    wood     1.7 

The  yield  of  marketable  rubber  from  the  wild  plants  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion  employed.      Tlie   extraction    runs   from   6   per   cent   for   ex- 


GuAYULE  Bales  in  Factory  Yard. 

periments  with  average  Texas  guayule  to  15  per  cent   for  some 

of  the  highest  grade  of  Mexican,  a   fair  average  yield  equaling 

12  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  moderately  dry  plant. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROSPECTS     OF     RUBBER     PRODUCTION     IN 
QUEENSLAND. 

UNDER  the  title  "Neglected  Industries,"  the  "Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal"  for  August,  1918,  announces  that 
Para,  Ceara,  and  other  rubber-producing  trees  thrive  luxuriantly 
in  tropical  Queensland,  but  that  capitalists,  when  they  are  asked 
why  they  invest  no  money  in  rubber  plantations  in  that  country, 
inquire :  "How  can  Queensland,  where  wages  are  high  and 
where  strikes  threaten  at  critical  moments,  try  to  compete  with 
countries  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  colored  native  work- 
ers, where  wages  are  low  and  where  land  can  be  leased  at  low 
rent,  such  as  British  New  Guinea?" 

At  first  glance  that  settles  the  whole  matter,  but  on  closer 
examination  we  find  that  rubber  planting  is  just  as  profitable 
in  Queensland  under  labor  conditions  suitable  to  white  people 
as  it  is  in  a  country  where  colored  workers  are  used.  Without 
going  into  details,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  rubber  plantation  in 
Queensland,  comprising  500  acres  bearing  75,000  trees,  includ- 
ing wages,  buildings  and  equipment,  is  £34,000.  These  trees 
should  be  ready  for  tapping  after  six  years,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  tapping  would  bring  in  £15,000;  the  debit  of  £19,000 
should  be  changed  in  the  seventh  year  by  a  £30,000  crop  into 
a  profit  of  £11,000  above  the  cost  of  the  plantation;  the  profit 
for  the  eighth  year  and  every  year  after  that  should  be  £45,000 
a  year. 

But  even  on  a  smaller  scale  the  business  pays.  In  New 
Queensland  on  the  east  and  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  land  is 
chiefly  planted  with  sugar,  as  the  climate  and  rainfall  leave 
nothing  to  be  wished  for.  The  profit  and  loss  account  of  20 
acres  of  rubber  is  as  follows :  the  price  of  cleared  land  is  £20 
an  acre;  the  total  cost  of  exploitation  for  the  first  five  years 
is  £432.  After  six  years  the  tapping  can  begin,  each  tree  giving 
one  pound  of  dry  rubber,  the  seventh  year  two  pounds,  the 
third  year  three  pounds,  and  so  on,  so  that  in  the  first  three 
years  of  tapping,  18,000  pounds  of  rubber  will  be  obtained, 
which,  at  three  shillings  a  pound,  means  £2,700,  from  which  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  rubber — one  shilling  per  pound  or  £900 
for  the  crops,  including  cases  and  freight — must  be  deducted. 

Many  plantations  in  Queensland  are  surrounded  by  forests 
and  shrubs  which  offer  a  danger  of  fire.  These  could  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  rubber  trees,  so  that  the  profits  may  be 
continually   increased. 


RUBBER    PRODUCTION    ON     HAINAN    ISLAND. 

The   report   of    the   commissioner   of   customs   of    the   port    of 

Kiungchow,    Hainan — an    island    belonging    to    China,    between 

latitude    18°   and   20°    N.,   deals   with    the   increased     production 

of  rubber  in  that  territory.    It  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows : 

At  present  the  industry  is  chiefly  undertaken  by  returned  emi- 
grants from  the  Malay  States.  Since  1910  the  Kiung  An  Co. 
has  planted  6,000  rubber  trees  in  the  Kachek  district,  and  the 
Ch'iao  Hsing  Co.  45,000  trees  in  the  Nodoa  district.  The  latter 
company  has  not  yet  begun  tapping  its  trees.  Two  years  ago 
the  Kiung  An  Co.  tapped  2,000  trees  and  this  year  the  number 
was  3,000,  from  which  14  pounds  was  produced  daily. 

Rubber  to  the  amount  of  3.066  pounds  was  exported  to 
Singapore  during  the  year,  either  direct  or  through  Hongkong 
and  Bangkok.  Export  is  made  in  sheets  averaging  16  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide  and  !4-inch  thick.  Prices  on  the  last  ship- 
ment reached  only  $48  per  picul  (133-1/3  pounds  as  against  $100 
per  picul  on  the  first  consignment  sent  to  Singapore,  said  to  be 
first-quality. 

Some  months  ago  Lin  I-shun,  a  Cantonese  merchant  in  Singa- 
pore, obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  on  which  to  grow  5,000,000 
rubber  trees,  in  return  for  which  he  guarantees  lo  pay  a  royalty 
of  $5,000,000  to  the  Government  when  the  trees  have  reached  a 
flourishing  condition.  In  December  Mr.  Lin  sent  three  men  to 
the  island  to  look  for  suitable  areas  for  planting  rubbe-  A 
large  part  of  the  entire  island  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  rubber 
growing. 
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Gas   Defense   Equipment  and  the  Rubber  Industry 

/\\    Major  C.   R.   Johnson,   Chemical   Warfare   Service,    United  Slates  Army. 


Fig.  1. — Types  of  Gas  Masks  Used 


German  Armies. 


tvpe  used  bv  L'.  .S.  Army  through. 
17.  American  A.  T.  mask,  all  r 
in  limited  production  at  end  of  wai 
.'^igned.     This  mask  embodied  the 


:hod  put  mto  practice  after  initial  gas 
i-d  this  mask.  8.  British  "P.  H."  helii 
rd  type  used  by  British  Army.  10.  F: 
artillery  mask  designed    by    tissot.       IJ 

vy  mask.  14.  American  Nayy  mask,  fi 
ar.  16.  The  improved  design  developed 
sk  in  limited  productioi:  at  end  of  war. 
merican  "Model  1919''  mask,  improved  1 
itures  of   17  and    18  and  was  extremely 


Designed   by   Major   Con 


;n„^;^ 


THE  War  Department  made  heroic  demands  upon  the  rubber 
industry  for  rubber  materials  required  in  gas  defense 
equipment  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
industry  heroically  met  those  requirements.  During  the  period 
of  our  participation  in  the  war  the  rubber  industry  furnished 
products  to  the  Gas  Defense  Division  to  the  value  of  $12,671,461, 
comprising  the  following  commodities  and  quantities : 

Commodity.  Quantity. 

Face    fabric    1 .060,000  yards 

Band     fabric     J.S2,580  yards 

Lining  fabric    21.170  yards 

Impermeable    fabric     2')b.S<m  yards 

Strapping     43.100  yards 

Kubberized    stockinet     1  i'^.biM  yards 

Nose-    pads     9.210.000  pieces 

Deflectors     645,000  pieces 

C.    E.    hoods    2.317,000  pieces 

K.    T.    hoods     2.448  pieces 

A.   T.   Hoods    364.400  pieces 

Flexible'hose    7.070.000  pieces 

Mouth-pieces     7.550.000  pieces 

flutter    valves     8.500,000  pieces 

Flutter  valves    (English  tvpe) 8.50,000  pieces 


Quantity. 
12,8001.000  pieces 
1,120,000  pieces 
1,378,000  pieces 

2,500  pounds 
4,000.000  pieces 
18,700.000  pieces 
700,000  pieces 
103,700  yards 
14,666.550  yards 
4.106,300  yards 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  the  great  importance 
of  rubber  in  the  gas  mask,  to  show  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
rubber  industry  with  the  development  and  production  of  this 
most  necessary  equipment,  and  to  furnish  some  technical  in- 
formation acquired  in  gas-mask  production,  which  may  be  of 
future  value  to  the  industry. 

It  can  be  stated  that  rubber  was  universally  used  in  all  types 
of  masks.  This  is  illustrated  most  effectively  in  Figure  1  in 
which  every  respirator,  except  the  very  earliest  English 
emergency   type,    used    rubber    in    various    ways.      The    Germans 


Editor's  Note.— Before  the  war.  Major  Johnson  was  chief  chemist  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  . 
the  Sanitary  Corps,  National  Army,  in  Tanuary,  1918,  with  rank  of  captain  and  was  assigned  to  the  Gas  Defense  S 
assignments;  rubber  part  procurement:  development  of  Akron  Tissot  mask;  officer  in  charge  Long  Island  labor 
Division,   Chemical   Warfare   Service.      In   October,    1918,   he  "      ' 
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used  less  than  any  other  nation  (thanks  to  allied  sea  power)  but 
were  not  able  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  Their  earliest  masks  were 
made  of  rubber  fabric  which  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  oiled 
leather  as  soon  as  the  rubber  shortage  became  acute.  They  sub- 
stituted cloth- 
covered  s  pi  r  a  1 
springs  for  elastic 
webbhig  and  the 
only  rubber  used  in 
the  greater  part  of 
their  production 
was  a  washer  con- 
taining very  little 
new  rubber,  to 
make  a  gas-tight 
joint  between  the 
canister  and  the 
mask,  ll  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in 
connection  with 
this  group  that  the 
Russian  inask  con- 
tained more  rubber 
than  any  of  the 
others,  as  it  had  a 
complete  hoed  cov- 
ering. The  linal 
F.  nglish.  all 
l-rench.  and  all 
American  masks 
er    unrein  forced    or 


2. — American  Box'  Respirator,  C.   E. 
Type,  Showing  Rubber  Parts. 


3ox  Respirator,  C.  E. 
Type. 


used    rubberized    fabric   of    soine    form, 
united  to  close-woven  cloth   or  stockinet. 

OPERATION    OF   THE    AMERICAN    RESPIRATOR. 

An  outline  drawing  of  the  American  box  respirator  furnished 
to  our  troops  is  shown  in  Figure  2  and  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  more  clearly  the  various  matters  discussed  later 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  briefly  the  manner  in 
which  the  respirator  functions.  Upon  inhalation,  the  air  passes 
into  the  bottom  of  the  canister  lt>  through  rubber  diaphragm 
check  valve  31,  up  through 
absorbent  chemicals  and 
mechanical  lilters  into  flexible 
rubber  hose  17,  through  the 
face-piece  by  way  of  an  alum 
inum  die  casting  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  wearer  through 
a  rubber  mouth-piece  16 
which  is  worn  betu  eeii  tlic 
lips  and  the  teeth.  At  the  same 
time  any  passage  of  aii  through 
the  nose  is  stopped  b\  a  sprin, 
and  rubber  nose  clip  S  and  9 
Upon  exhalation  the  an  passe 
out  through  the  same  mc  utl 
piece  through  anothei  pass 
in  the  die  casting  and  hnalK  i 
the  outside  air  through  the 
rubber  exhalation  or  flutter 
valve  14. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  device 
of  this  kind  the  lungs  are  pro- 
tected by  the  closure  of  the  nose  and  the  direct  connection  of 
the  mouth-piece.  However,  since  the  Germans  used  gases  which 
immediately  closed  the  eyes  and  even  led  to  temporary  blindness 
it  was  essential  that  the  face-piece  should  provide  a  tight  fit  with 
tl-.t  face  and  that  the  rubberized  cloth  in  the  face-piece  prevent 
the  entrance  of  gas  by  permeation.  Gas-tightness  of  the  eye- 
piece was  insured  by  a  rubber  gasket  and  the  various  points  were 


made  gas-tight  by  use  of  wire,  adhesive  tape,  and  rubber 
cement. 

THE  FIRST  25.000  MASKS. 
When  the  United  States  went  int..  the  war  practically  nothing 
was  known  of  gas 
warfare.  •  In  fact, 
very  soon  after  the 
tirst  use  of  gas  in 
April.  1915,  by  the 
Germans,  the  Al- 
lies adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  strict  secrecy 
in  order  tliat  their 
nti'cnsive  and  dc- 
lensne  plans  nn;.;hl 
be  more-  e'tfective. 

It  can  be  easily 
appreciated  that 
t  h  e  Bureau  o  f 
Mines  faced  a  dif- 
ficult task  when  it 
was  requested  b> 
the  War  Depart- 
ment on  May  16, 
1917.  to  furnish 
25,000  respirators 
in  three  weeks. 
The  Director  of 
the  Bureau,  Van 
H.  Manning,  had 
realized    the    ugly 

possibilities  of  gas  warfare  and  had  organized  a  bureau  under 
the  direction  of  G.  A.  Burrell  for  the  purpose  of  gas  investiga- 
tions. Mr.  Burrell  called  upon  Bradley  Dewey',  a  Pittsburgh 
chemical  engineer,  to  take  charge  of  the  production  of  the  first 
25,000  masks. 

It  was  recognized  that  a  delivery  could  not  possibly  be  made 
in  three  weeks'  time,  an  impossibility,  even  if  a  settled  design 
had  ex-sted.  Contracts  were  placed  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
L  \1  r  111  Oni  t  r  tuniishm-,  complete  face-pieces  and  with 
the  .\merican  Can  Co.,  New 
York,  for  the  canister  and  final 
assembly.  Only  those  actually 
eonnected  with  the  enterprise 
at  the  time  would  appreciate 
the  intense  etifort  reejuircd  of 
all  to  make  this  delivery  by  the 
end  of  June,  which  was  done. 
While  the  masks  resulting 
from  this  early  effort  were 
not  adequate  when'  they 
reached  the  front,  because  of 
new  gases  introduced  in  the 
mterim,  nevertheless  they  were 
idcquate  to  meet  conditions  in 
1  rnd  when  they  were  made 
md  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS 
COOPERATE. 

The  memorandum  of  May 
16,  1917.  from  the  Chief  of 
Staff  called   for   completion   of 


Colonel  Bradley  Dewey  and  grew 
Movember  11,  1918,  it  had  through- 
its  and  a  personnel  of  274  officers, 
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1,100,000  respirators  by  June  30,  1918.  In  July  arrangements 
were  made  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  to  supply  320,000 
complete  face-pieces  ready  for  assembly,  and  the  same  quantity 
(if    other    rubber    pans    including    flexible    hose,    llutlcr    valves. 


Cotton  Sad  Cloth 


ANGLE    TUBE    ASSEMBLY 


Fir..  5.— Tube  Assembly  Showing  Rubber  AIouth-piece,  Flutter 
Valve  and   Flexible  Hose. 

mouth-pieces,  rubber  diaphragm  check  valves  and  rubber  wash- 
ers for  the  die-casting  assembly.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  showed 
a  very  fine  cooperative  spirit  in  assisting  the  other  two  com- 
panies to  bid  intelligently  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  its  prev- 
ious mask-making  experience  which  included  not  only  the  Army 
order  for  25,000  but  also  a  Navy  order.  Without  this  assist- 
ance the  other  two  companies  would  have  been  reluctant  to  bid 
on  a  proposition  which  was  not  worked  out  in  complete  design 
and  specification.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  coopera- 
tion which  continued  between  these  companies  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  gas  masks.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  was  univers- 
ally evident  among  the  various  rubber  companies  who  later 
supplied  material.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  based  on  gas- 
mask experience,  that  such  cooperation  carried  into  all  lines 
would  not  only  benefit  all  participating  but  would  advance  the 
industry.  After  all,  no  company  has  a  monopoly  on  good  ideas 
The  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  Octobei  1917 
were  consumed  in  getting  various  mold  equipment  and  in  de 
vising  methods  of  manufacturing.  During  this  period  an  1 
fact  until  the  end  of  the  year,  questions  of  design  and  spin 
tions  were  in  a  state  of  flux,  partly  because  the  Gas  Dt  I  i 
Service  required  time  to  determine  various  important  det  i 
of  design  and  partly  because  one  company  after  another  wliiI  I 
find  an  improvement  in  method  or  design  which  would  W  i 
such  advantage  that  it-s  adoption  by  all  was  desirable  ■\gaiii 
the  Gas  Defense  Service  had  realized  the  importance  of  the 
highest  perfection  necessary  in  a  respirator  and  conscquenth 
insisted  on  high  standards  of  deliveries.  The  manufacturer^  i 
the  other  hand,  without  detailed  and  sufficient  specifications  wnl 
frequent  changes  coming  through,  with  a  vivid  impression  .-i 
the  need  of  rapid  action,  and  not  as  clear  a  vision  of  the  need  of 
extreme  perfection,  made  deliveries  of  masks  and  parts  which 
necessitated  high  rejections  at  the  assembly  plant.  It  was  a  most 
trying  period  and  only  the  real  desire  on  the  part  of  all  involved 
to  see  that  our  soldiers  had  good  gas  masks,  kept  the  various 
elements  together  through  this  time. 


RUBBER   MANUFACTURING   COMMITTEE   FORMED. 

In  November,  Colonel  Dewey,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  rubber 

manufacturers,  organized  a  rubber  manufacturing  committee, 
composed  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Gcer,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  chair- 
man. Dr.  T.  11.  Whittelsey,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and 
C.  R.  Johnson,  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  This  was 
done  with  the  realization  that  the  rubber  companies  should  be 
in  necessary  touch  with  gas  defense  problems  and  that  they 
could  render  considerable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  specifications. 
A  quotation  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  indicates  the 
spirit  vviih  which  the  committee  worked. 

(a)  It  is  decided  that  the  committee  itself  should  help  the 
Gas  Defense  Service  in  so  far  as  research,  development  and 
s|KiilK:ation  problems  are  concerned.  The  problems  of  produc- 
tion \olume,  production  distribution,  relationships  of  personnel, 
tic.  are  to  be  divorced  from  the  work  of  this  committee. 

(b;  It  is  agreed  that  where  new  ideas  are  developed  which 
may  have  value  to  other  parts  of  the  rubber  industry,  preliminary 
tests  of  both  the  raw  and  fabricated  product  shall  be  conducted 
without  a  full  disclosure  of  tlie  exact  nature  of  the  process  by 
whicli  the  articles  are  made.  It  is,  however,  definitely  agreed 
that  whenever  the  Gas  Defense  Service  feels  that  the  tests  in 
tlieinselves  show  that  the  product  is  needed  and  should  be  used 
un  soldiers  in  the  field,  the  whole  committee  shall  then  be  given 
every  single  detail  of  design,  composition,  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  describe  such  details  with- 
out the  use  of  detailed  dimension  drawings  or  photographs. 

(c)  It  is  agreed  that  no  member  of  the  committee  commit 
himself  to  the  policy  of  inviting  other  rubber  interests  into  his 
factory. 

(d)  The  Gas  Defense  Service  agrees  that  in  the  future,  it 
will  wherever  possible  before  making  any  changes  in  specifica- 
tion nr  in  methods  of  inspection,  submit  an  outline  of  the  changes 
to  this  committee  for  its  comment.  Furthermore,  it  agrees  that 
in  so  far  as  possible  it  will  see  that  the  committee  is  kept  in- 
formed regarding  the  less  confidential  features  of  gas  warfare. 

Tliis  committee  prepared  in  frequent  conference  the  complete 
specifications  of  the  rubber  materials  used  in  gas  masks  and 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  available  laboratorj'  facilities  many 
development  and  research  problems  the  solution  of  which  was 
urgently  needed  by  the  Gas  Defense  Service. 

Early  in  January  the  writer  entered  the  Gas  Defense  Service 
and  was  replaced  on  the  committee  by  William  Stephens,  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  This  committee  was  at  that  time 
officially  recognized  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America  as 
its  representative  on  gas  defense  matters.     It  continued  to  give 


valuable  service  during  the  period  of  the  war.  It  was  enlarged 
in  personnel  in  September.  1918.  as  follows :  Dr.  W.  C.  Geer, 
chairman.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  Dr.  Theodore  Whittelsey, 
United  States  Rubber  Co.;  William  Stephens.  The- Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.;  T.  \V.   Miller.  The   Faultless  Rubber  Co.:  L.  C. 
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Himebaugh,    British-American    Manufacturing    Co.;    George    A. 
Luddington,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.;   George  A.   Daum,   Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber  Co. 
The  closer  contact  resulting  from   tlir   KuM.rr  Commitice  was 


Flutter   \'alve  Leakage-testing  Apparati 


evidenced  by  a  better  appreciation  on  tlie  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  gas  defense  needs  and  this  was  reflected  in  better 
deliveries  of  rubber  pans.  By  February,  production  had  reached 
a  firm  basis  and  in  the  three  succeeding  months  the  quality  of 
production  was  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  rejections  at  the 
assembly  plant  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  percentage. 

RUBBERIZED    FABRIC    EXTENSIVELY    USED. 

Rubberized  fabrics  were  extensively  used  in  mask  manu- 
facture and  upwards  of  1.500,000  yards  were  made.  In  the  early 
days  many  difficulties  were  encountered  and  specifications  were 
changed  several  times  before  a  satisfactory  gas-proof  fabric  was 
obtained. 

At  first  a  Xo.  4  sail-cloth  coated  on  one  side  with  rubber  was 
used.  The  amount  of  rubber  was  insufficient  and  many  masks 
were  unsuitable  on  account  of  light  spots  and  even  pinholes.  To 
overcome  this,  more  rubber  was  used  and  both  sides  of  the 
fabric  were  coated.  With  one  ounce  per  square  yard  of  rubber 
on  the  outside,  3.6-ounce  sail-cloth  and  4-ounce  rubber  on  the 
inside,  there  was  a  total  weight  of  8.6-ounces  per  square  yard. 
This,  however,  still  resulted  in  light  spots  which  were  a  cause 
of  concern  to  the  Service.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  from 
abroad  that  the  Germans  were  using  a  new  tear-producing  gas, 
chloropicrin,  which  had  great  power  in  penetrating  rubber  and 
consequently  with  thinly  coated  fabrics  might  soon  put  soldiers 
out  of  action.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  increase  the  rubber 
coating  and  by  compounding  research  to  find  a  combination,  if 
possible,  which  would  better  resist  the  gas.  Hundreds  of  com- 
pounds were  produced  and  tested  and  it  was  found  that  paraffine 
in  small  quantities  incorporated  in  the  rubber  was  most  useful 
in  increasing  resistance. 

FABRIC    TESTING    METHODS    AND    APPARATUS. 
The  method  of  testing  employed  at  first  consisted  of  putting  a 


thin  glass-sealed  capsule  of  the  poison  liquid  (chloropicrin,  boil- 
ing point,  122  degrees  C.)^  in  a  wide-mouthed  2S0-cc.  bottle, 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  one  layer  of  the  fabric  to 
be  tested,  breaking  the  capsule  and  noting  the  time  for  the  gas 
to  make  itself  evident  to  the  eye  or  nose.  This  method  was 
unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons— difference  in  sensibility  of  the 
observers,  and  marked  effect  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of 
permeability.  This  method  was  replaced  by  one  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  gave  much  more  consistent  results. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  silvered,  two-part  drum  in  the 
lower  half  of  which  was  placed  the  liquid  chloropicrin,  the  fabric 
to  be  tested  acting  as  a  diaphragm  between  the  upper  and  lower 
halves,  the  upper  half  being  provided  with  an  arrangement  for 
sweeping  air  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  fabric.  The  air  was 
swept  out  through  hot  tubes  which  served  to  break  down  any 
chloropicrin  to  chlorine  as  soon  as  it  came  through.  This  end 
point  was  made  evident  by  the  use  of  starch  iodide  solution. 
While  this  apparatus  provided  an  accurate  end  point  and 
temperature  control  of  the  chloropicrin,  it  did  not  provide  for 
temperature  control  of  the  incoming  air  and,  therefore,  the 
temperature  of  the  fabric.  The  importance  of  this  was  not  re- 
alized until  summer  when  the  permeability  number  of  given 
fabric  specifications  went  down  markedly.  The  apparatus  was 
finally  modified  by  the  Gas  Defense  Division  to  provide  ample 
thermostatic  control  of  liquid  and  fabric  and  thoroughly  consist- 
ent results  were  then  obtained. 

The  early  requirements  for  fabric  to  test  8  minutes  against 
chloropicrin  were  soon  raised  to  17  minutes.  At  this  period  it 
seemed  likely  that  fabric  with  resistance  of  one  hour  might  be 
demanded  at  any  moment  by  the  use  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
of  even  more  penetrating  gas.  It  was  recognized  that  this  re- 
quirement could  be  met  by  increasing  the  amount  of  rubber 
coat,  but  this  plan  suffered  two  drawbacks — one,  a  too  great  in- 
crease in  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the  cloth,  and  the  other,  the 
reriuiremcnt  of  too  long  a  time  for  aeration.  This  latter  term 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  permeation  of  rubber  by  these 
gases  was  a  solubility  phenomenon,  layer  by  layer,  through  the 
rubber  film.  A  thicker  rubber  which  required  one  hour  for  the 
gas  to  penetrate  required  a  correspondingly  long  time  for  the 
gas  absorbed  in  the  rubber  to  dissipate  by  evaporation.  As  a 
practical  result,  the  soldier  might  be  protected  against  a  gas 
attack,    put    bi^    mask    au.i\     in    his    knapsack    and    later,    when 


wearing  his  mask,  actually  sufl:'er  a  gas  attack  from  the  mask  it- 
self as  the  gas  evaporated  from  it. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   FABRIC   SPECIFICATIONS. 

It   was   at   this   time,   therefore,   that   the   greatest   amount   of 

research    work   on    fabric    was    performed    by    the    three    rubber 

companies  who  were  making  masks.     As  an   outgrowth   of  this 
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work  several  specifications  were  developed  providing  protection 
up  to  48  hours  against  the  standard  test  which  was  in  itself 
much  more  severe  than  Tield  conditi()ns.  N'one  of  these  fabrics 
was  ever  used,  as  the  development  of  gas  warfare  did  not  de- 
mand it.  They  did,  however,  represent  a  reserve  for  any  future 
developments,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  increase  in  confidence.  These 
fabrics  were,  as  a  rule,  made  up  of  rubber  but  depended  for  their 
impermeability  upon  a  film  of  different  material. 

The  final  specification  used  coinprised  of  a  No.  4  sail  dyed 
olive  drab  and  coated  on  one  side  with  rubber  to  a  total  weight 
of  17  ounces.  A  lighter  11-ounce  fabric  was  used  for  facing  the 
band  of  the  mask  on  account  of  its  greater  adaptability  for 
yielding  a  mask  with  no  wrinkles  in  contact  with  the  face. 

There  were  two  types  of  compounds  used  and  authorized  by 
the  Service,  for  the  reason  that  various  producing  companies 
found  them  more  adaptable.  One  based 
upon  formulas  obtained  from  the  English 
carried  approximately  60  per  cent  rubber 
and  the  balance  inorganic  filters  chiefly 
composed  of  China  clay  and  litharge.  .\ 
small  amount  of  mineral  rubber  and 
brown  substitute  was  used.  The  latter  was 
eliminated  later.  '  This  compound  lent  it- 
self very  satisfactorily  to  the  use  of  dry- 
heat  cure. 

The   other   compound,    higher    in    rubber 

per   cent),    and   the   balance    inorganic 

filler,  gave  better  resistance  to  gas  penetra- 


the  roll  was  cut,  the  roll  was  rejected.  The  manufacturer  then 
had  the  choice  of  taking  ihe  roll  back  or  having  it  cut  at  his 
risk  with  payment  arranged  upon  a  pro  rata  of  acceptable  blanks 
to  the  whole. 

ELECTRICAL   RUBBER    FABRIC   TESTING    MACHINE. 
W'liilc  ihis  method  did  smootli  out   ihc  problem,  the  Gas   De- 
fense  plant    (a   government-operated  assembly   plant  located   at 


Right. 


Long  Island  City)  recognized  that  many  hidden  defects  might 
aei  liy  even  the  most  rigid  visual  inspection  and  in  turn  visual 
inspection  involved  the  never-constant  human  element.  The 
plant  therefore  set  about  to  eliminate  this  type  of  inspection  and 
evolved  the  high-voltage  electrical  testing  machine  shown  in 
F'ig'ure  4,  which  was  entirely  satisfactory.  In  this  machine  the 
fabric  was  passed  between  steel  rolls  which  had  an  electrical 
potential  difference  of  4,000  volts.  .\ny  hidden  hole,  thin  spots, 
pit,  or  embedded  metal  was  broken  down ;  the  current  arced 
through  and  burned  a  little  circle  which  was  its  own  rejection 
mark. 

FABRIC  MANUFACTURERS  COOPERATE. 

.Mention   has   liccn   made   of  tlie   fact   that   knots   and   slugs   in 

tile  cloth  itself  were  a  cause  of  trouble.     This  was  true  because 


tion.  It  was  not  found  as  suitable  for  the  dry-heat  cure,  how- 
ever, as  the  rubber  lost  much  of  its  life,  but  to  the  steain  cure 
this   type   responded  very  satisfactorily. 

RIGID   FABRIC   INSPECTION    REQUIRED. 

The  early  days  of  fabric  manufacture  were  troublesome  times 
for  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  Gas  Defense  Service.  In 
the  first  place  only  the  highest  standards  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  the  .\rmy  representatives  and  yet  in  the  early  days  it 
was  not  possible  to  reduce  this  high  ideal  to  an  inspection  basis 
which  really  eliminated  vital  defects  while  allowing  those  of  no 
consequence  to  pass.  This  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  much 
material  which  might  have  been  used,  as  shown  by  later  ex- 
perience. Many  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  when  a  defect 
was  not  a  defect,  etc.,  without  bringing  the  two  interests  any 
closer  together.  The  question  of  rough  spots,  the  importance 
of  foreign  material  at  the  surface  and  embedded  in  the  fabric, 
the  border  linea  of  pits  or  depressions,  the  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  rubber  film  of  knots  and  slugs  in  the  cloth  itself,  all 
constituted  a  basis  of  real  difference  of  opinion  which  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern. 

Type  samples  of  all  kinds  of  defects  representing  rejects, 
border  cases,  and  accepts  were  finally  agreed  upon  and  the 
basis  of  inspection  reached  was  a  visual  inspection  of  each  roll, 
yard  by  yard,  and  a  tally  of  defects.  If  the  number  of  defects 
did  not  permit  the  plant  to  get  85  per  cent  perfect  blanks  when 
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they  became  embedded  in  the  rubber  and  made  a  thin  spot  in 
the  film.  The  early  days  witnessed  strenuous  effort  to  im- 
prove the  cloth  used  in  gas  masks.  While  a  very  fine  cloth  had 
been    produced    in    this    country    for    balloon    work,    no    great 
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capacity  was  available  and  balloons  and  airplanes  themselves 
were  demanding  enormous  yardage  to  meet  the  wartime  pro- 
gram. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  work  cooperatively  with 
various  cloth  manufacturers  in  order  that  they  might  produce 
cloth  to  Gas  Defense 
standards. 

The  problem  involved 
more  careful  methods  of 
yarn  preparation,  spin- 
ning, and  the  equipment 
of  many  hundreds  of 
looms  with  automatic 
stop  motions  in  connec- 
tion with  warp  breakage. 
One  manufacturer  went 
so  far  as  to  start  a  spin- 
ning frame  full-spooled 
and  running  through  to 
ihc  end,  shutting  down  as 
tlie  lirst  spool  ran  out, 
and  replacing  through- 
out with  new  full  spools. 
Thus  the  tied  ends  were 
eliminated.  The  less  ex- 
pensive method  usually 
—  .Vmerican  a.  T.  Rf..spir.\tor.  employed  is  to  replace 
the  spool  and  tie  in  a 
new  end  as  each  one  runs  out.  This  made  by  far  the  best 
fabric. 

The  No.  4  sail-cloth  had  a  count  of  110  in  the  warp  and  116 
in  the  fill,  and  a  breaking  strength  of  50  pounds  warp  and  fill 
in  a  one-inch  strip. 


Fig.  13.— Interior  of  A.  T.  F.\ce-piece, 
Showing  Clarifying  Tube  and 
Chin  Rest. 


EXHALATION  OR  FLUTTER  VALVE. 
This  valve,  see  Figure  5,  had  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requirements  of  all  the  parts  of  the  respirator.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  allow  the  escape  of  exhaled  air  without  too 
much  resistance,  and  yet  close  instantly  upon  inspiration.  It 
was  required  to  show  not  over  one  inch  of  resistance  at  120  liters 
per  minute  exhalation  and  a  leakage  of  not  over  10  cc.  per 
minute  when  dry  and  at  a  pressure  difference  of  one  inch  of 
water.  In  use,  the  valve  became  immediately  wet  with  saliva 
which  reduced  its  leakage  to 
zero. 

As  originally  made,  the  valve 
was  wider  and  had  a  neck 
formed  to  fit  the  metal  con- 
nection. Extensive  experimen- 
tation revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  better  to  make  the  valve 
flat  and  narrower.  When  the 
flat  neck  was  fitted  to  the  oval 
connection,  slight  stresses  were 
set  up  which  tended  to  close 
the  ports  more  tightly.  The 
flutter  valve  was  a  source  of 
great  trouble  for  the  manufac- 
turers. The  requirements  were 
severe.  Aside  from  the  leak- 
age test  the  valve  was  ex- 
amined very  carefully  for  holes, 
foreign  material,  gaping  ports 
and  dimensions.  A  part  of 
this    examination    consisted    in 

placing  a  rounded  brass  knob  inside  the  valve,  sliding  and 
stretching  the  valve  over  the  knob  to  bring  to  light  any  breaks, 
pits,  or  foreign  material.  This  examination  also  showed  any 
weak  seams  and  edges.     Seam  construction  gave  a  great  amount 


Fig.  14 


of  early  trouble,  which  was  finally  overcome  by  careful  handling 
and  adjustment  of  stocks.  This  valve  had  one  weakness  inherent 
in  the  design,  which  was  not  overcome  during  the  whole  expe- 
rience. This  was  a  weak  edge  where  the  two  halves  were  joined 
at  the  sides.  The  weak 
edge  resulted  from  the 
fold  at  this  point  and 
pressure  during  cure 
with  a  consequent  loss  in 
grain.  It  was  undesir- 
able because,  when  the 
valve  was  mounted,  the 
solvent  in  the  cement  at- 
tacked the  weakened  tis- 
sue and  often  broke 
through. 

The  method  of  manu- 
facture usually  employed 
was  to  die  out  of  sheet 
stock  in  single  or  double 
piece  and  then  by  making; 
one  or  two  seams  and  a 
fold,  the  make-up  was 
ready  for  cure.  Curing 
was  done  in  soapstone 
or  with  slight  pressure 
from  plates.  After  cure, 
the  valves  were  trimmed 
at     neck    and     ports     to 

diinensions.  Specifications  required  not  less  than  85  per  cent  up- 
river  fine  Para  rubber,  the  remainder  being  sulphur  and  dry 
niorganic  fillers.  The  use  of  organic  accelerators  was  per- 
mitted upon  application  of  manufacturers  and  upon  evidence  of 
satisfactory  delivery.  Large  rejections  took  place  at  the  manu- 
facturing and  assemldy  plants,  and  while  constant  eft'ort  was 
made  to  reduce  rejections  and  much  progress  was  made,  yet 
the  manufacturer  was  always  obliged  to  reject  many  valves.  To 
illustrate,  there  was  an  accepted  delivery  from  all  sources  of 
8,500.000  valves  and  it  is  estimated  that  15,000.000  were  made 
to  yield  this  delivery. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  replace  this  valve  and  many 
unique  and  interesting  samples  were  submitted.  All  of  them 
lacked  some  property  which 
the  standard  valve  possessed. 
One  of  the  most  promising  was 
submitted  by  Dr.  Geer  of  The 
l;  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  was 
made  up  of  two  molded  rubber 
parts  and  a  cylindrical  metal 
housing.  One  was  a  bell- 
shaped  rubber  piece  joined  to 
the  housing  and  leading  to  the 
mask :  the  other,  a  nearly  flat 
fiange  w^hich  rested  against  the 
bcU-shaped  part.  This  flange 
was  mounted  upon  the  base  of 
the  housing  and  contracted 
and  expanded  into  a  bellows, 
thus  furnishing  a  delicate 
spring  action  to  provide  closure. 
The  frame  served  to  mount  the 
two  rubber  parts,  to  protect 
them  from  damage,  and  to  pro- 
vide adjustment.  The  especially 
were  its  compactness  and  very 


Masks. 


desirable  features  of  this  valv 
low  resistance  to  exhalation,  about  one-quarter  of  that  of  the 
standard  valve.  There  was  not  time  after  the  valve  had  been 
perfected  in  design,  to  determine  its  durability  and  dependability 
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1  the  field  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was 
FLEXIBLE   HOSE. 
The  flexible  hose,  shown  in  figure  9,  was  used  to 


canister  to  the  facepii 


It  was  originally  made  of  3/32-gage 


Fig.  is.— .Aluminum  A,  T.  Mask  Forms.    Two  Curing  Forms 
.\T  Left.    Building  Form  .\t  Right. 

rubber  with  spiral  corrugations  and  covered  with  S-ounce 
stockinet.  It  was  made  by  placing  tubed  stock  on  a  spiral  cor- 
rugated mandrel,  covering  with  stockinet,  and  wrapping  with  a 
cord.  The  make-ups  were  mounted  upon  racks  and  cured  in 
open  steam.  This  method  yielded  a  product  that  was  unsatis- 
factory from  several  standpoints.  Rejections  were  high  on 
account  of  interior  folds  or  buckles  and  poor  adhesion.  The 
hose  was  not  flexible  enough.  The  English  had  used  circular 
instead  of  spiral  corrugations,  and  had  secured  greater  flexibility. 
The  early  manufacturers  tried  several  methods  to  make  this  hose 
and  finally  a  molded  method  worked  out  by  E.  L.  Stimson  of  the 
Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  adopted.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  semi-cured  rubber  part  which  was  covered  with  rub- 
ber-coated or  cemented  stockinet  and  then  given  a  final  cure 
to  produce  the  necessary  adhesion.  First-cure  and  second-cure 
molds  were  therefore  required  and  mandrels  had  to  remain  with 
their  cavity.  This  process  with  the  later  use  of  stockinet  knitted 
ill  a  tube  of  proper  size,  was  standard  throughout  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  hose.  Individual  manufacturers  worked  out  many 
clever  labor-saving  methods  of  applying  stockinet,  trimming 
ends,  etc. 

Many  early  troubles  were  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of 
hose  involving  correct  corrugation  design  to  produce  flexibility, 
proper  registration  of  molds  and  mandrels,  pinching  in  final  cure, 
and  adhesion  of  stockinet.  The  hose  was  tested  under  water 
with  five  pounds'  air  pressure  (Figure  10)  and  had  to  pass  a 
flexibility  test  (Figure  9).  The  fabric  adhesion  on  a  two-corru- 
gation section  had  to  be  at  least  four  pounds  at  one  inch  per 
minute  separation.  It  was  necessary  that  the  hose  should  not 
kink  when  bent  double  on  thumb  and  forefinger. 
MOUTH-PIECE. 
The  rubber  mouth-piece  (Figure  5)  had  to  be  designed  to  be 
as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  mouth,  to  cause  the  minimum 
amount  of  salivation  and  to  be  tough  enough  to  resist  biting 
and  chewing.  Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  earlier 
design,  involving  a  decrease  in  the  flange  which  went  between 
the  lips  and  gums  and  the  introduction  of  two  corrugations  in 
the  neck  to  make  greater  flexibility  and  consequently  less  irri- 
tation to  the  mouth  when  running  or  walking. 

The  compound  was  similar  to  tread  compound  and  called  for 
35  per  cent  plantation  rubber  and  the  balance  sulphur  and  inor- 
ganic filler.  The  gravity  was  placed  so  high  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  most  of  the  balance  of  zinc  oxide.  No  organic  accel- 
erator was  permitted  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  mouthpiece. 

Little  difficulty  was  encountered  in  manufacture,  once  require- 
ments were  appreciated  and  mold  equipment  lined  up  and  watched. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  the  same  mandrel  in  the  same  cavity  each 


time    10    insure    even    wall    tliickncss.      Greater    smoothness    was 
iibtained   by   tum))ling', 

NOSE  PAD. 
This  was  a  small  molded  button  provided  with  corrugations 
for  fastening  to  the  wire  nose  clip,  and  with  concentric  rings 
molded  into  the  surface  to  come  in  contact  with  the  nose  in 
order  to  make  the  clip  stay  in  place.  The  part  contracted  at 
the  middle  to  a  small  diameter  neck.  This  provided  easy  motion 
of  the  face  of  the  pad  to  accommodate  noses  of  different  shapes. 
Two  were  furnished  for  each  mask.  The  manufacture  of  this 
article  was  no  different  from  that  of  any  simple  molded  article. 
DIAPHRAGM  VALVE. 
The  diaphragm  valve  is  a  thin  rubber  disk  designed  to  rest  on 
a  metal  fitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  canister.  Its  use  was  to  pre- 
vent exhaled  air  from  passing  out  through  the  canister.  This 
part  was  molded  and  little  trouble  was  encountered  in  its  manu- 
facture. Some  rejections  were  necessary  on  account  of  warpage 
and  poor  packing. 

Eye-piece  washers  were  made  by  the  usual  jar-ring  processes, 
but  a  better  composition  was  required.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
plantation  rubber  was  used,  the  remainder  consisting  of  sulphur 
and  dry  inorganic  fillers. 

ELASTIC  TAPE. 
Elastic  tape  was  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  head 
harness.  Little  trouble  was  encountered  in  the  manufacture,  but 
numerous  changes  in  specifications  were  made  necessary  by 
changing  conditions  of  gas  warfare.  At  first  it  was  necessary 
to  wear  the  masks  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  As  soon  as 
it  became  necessary  to  wear  them  for  a  longer  period,  it  was 
found  that  the  elastic  was  too  strong  in  tension.  This  elastic 
had  been  made  up  in  one-inch  widths  and  each  strand  of  rubber 
was  protected  against 
aging  by  a  double  thread 
winding.  The  tension 
was  first  reduced  by  us- 
ing narrower  tape  and 
looser  weaving  and  final- 
by  omitting  the  wind- 
ing of  the  original 
strands.  A  great  many 
experiments  on  many 
heads  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  very 
narrow  limit  in  the  stress 
strain  properties  of  an 
elastic  between  comfort 
on  one  hand  and  safety 
on  the  other. 

The     purpose     of    the 
winding    of    the    strand 
to    protect    from    aging, 
caused    an    investigation 
of   the  properties   of   so- 
called  black  elastic  thread 
as  against  the  usual  pure 
Fig.     16.-OXYGEN     Inh-nl.^or     for     S""'-    All  tests  served  to 
TRE..TMENT  OF  Gassed  Soldiers.         '^""fi™    '^at    the    black 
was     more     satisfactory, 
but   none   was   used   up   to   the   time   of  the   armistice. 

The  specifications  provided  for  twelve  strands  of  No.  26 
thread  with  a  tension  of  18  ounces  at  5  per  cent  stretch  and  36 
ounces  at  40  per  cent  stretch. 

Elastic  tape  to  the  amount  of  14,666,500  yards  was  delivered 
to  the  Gas  Defense  Division. 

In  the  quantity  handling  of  elastic  tape  for  harness,  an  inge- 
nious  machine   shown   in    I'igure    11    was   developed   at   the   Gas 
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Defense  plant  which  made  it  possible  to  cut  to  any  predetermined 
length  100  lengths  at  one  time.  The  machine  once  adjusted 
was  practically  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  only  required 
replacement  of  the  rolls  of  tape. 

THE   A.    T.    RESPIRATOR. 

The  A.  T.  respirator  mask  (Figure  12)  was  one  of  the  two 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  It 
tvas  suitable  for  manufacture  in  rubber  factories.  The  other 
one.  known  as  the  K.  T.  respirator,  was  a  sewed  and  cemented 
face-piece  and  suitable  for  manufacture  in  the  Gas  Defense 
plant.  They  were  the  same  from  the  standpoint  of  the  user, 
and   both    were   manufactured   to    obtain    maximum    production. 

The  letters  "A.  T."  are  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  "Akron 
Tissot."  This  name  was  used  because  the  mask  made  use  of 
a  principle  first  used  bj'  a  Frenchinan  named  Tissot  and  the 
development  largely  took  place  at  Akron.  This  mask  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  rapidly  developing  requirements  of  gas  war- 
fare. The  use  of  mustard  gas  by  the  Germans  (this  gas  often 
persisted  in  the  ground  from  one  to  two  weeks  and  continued 
to  give  ofif  toxic  concentrations)  made  necessary  long  wearing 
of  masks — often  ten  to  twelve  hours.  This  was  impossible  with 
the  standard  mask;  at  least 
with  many  individuals,  the 
discomfort  of  the  nose  clip  and 
mouth-piece  and  the  pressure 
of  the  face-piece  became  un- 
bearable. 

Mustard  gas  is  most  in- 
sidious. A  man  can  be  exposed 
to  the  vapors  for  twelve  hours 
and  hardly  be  conscious  of  its 
presence,  with  no  apparent  ill 
effects,  and  then,  a  day  or  two 
later,  conjunctivitis  of  the 
eyes,  lung  tissue  destruction 
and  body  burns  will  develop. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
many  soldiers  would  not  wear 
their  masks  a  long  time  in 
mustard  gas  or  would  use 
only  the  mouth-piece,  and  eye 
trouble   developed  later. 

In  addition  to  the  above 
considerations,  the  vision  obtained  from  the  regular  mask  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Tlie  moisture  from  the  face  con- 
densed upon  the  eye-piece  and  in  spite  of  anti-dimming  com- 
pounds (not  always  used)  it  was  necessary  when  wearing 
the  mask  repeatedly  to  wipe  the  inside  of  the  glass,  by  making 


-Analytical  Rubber  Laboratory,   Long   Isla: 
New  York. 


included  better  vision,  better  stretch  of  tlie  stockinet  in  each 
direction,  less  pressure  on  the  forehead,  elimination  of  pressure 
upon  the  nose,  improvement  in  harness,  and  reinforcement  of 
the  lower  face-piece  to  prevent  collapse  when  breathing.  These 
improvements  were  made  as  a  result  of  tests  upon  soldiers  in 
gas  and  upon  advice  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  samples  as  they  were  developed.  The 
two  rubber  companies  built  splendid  gas  chambers  at  their  plants 
and  thus  afforded  immediate  facilities  for  testing.  As  an  indica- 
tion that  this  mask  more  nearly  met  requirements,  a  quotation 
from  an  American  Expeditionary  Force  cabled  report  is  given  : 
"Six  men  wore  these  masks  continuously  for  29}/^  hours  and 
took  them  off  only  because  ordered." 

During  May  and  June  a  production  of  the  earlier  model  was 
started  in  order  to  have  production  facilities  available  when  the 
final  design  was  adopted.  The  early  method  of  manufacture 
was  to  cut  the  sheet  stock  to  a  flat  pattern,  apply  the  stockinet, 
build  in  semi-cured  lens  frames,  form  the  seam  under  the  chin, 
reinforce  the  edges  with  gum  strips,  and  cure  on  an  aluminum 
form  in  open  steam  with  or  without  wrapping.  This  method 
yielded  fairly  satisfactory  results  on  the  earlier  models,  but  in 
the  final  design  the  amount 
of  contact  with  the  face  had 
been  sacrificed  to  obtain  ci")m- 
fort  and  therefore  dimension 
requirements  had  to  be  fnl- 
filled  within  close  limits.  The 
metliod  described  did  not  yield 
a  good  product  within  the^e 
limits. 

The  period  of  July  to  Octo- 
ber was  employed  in  over- 
coming manufacturing  difficul- 
ties which  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  procurement  of 
standard  dimension  curing 
forms  in  the  necessary  sizes. 
(See  Figure  5.) 

2.  The  procurement  of  lens 
frame  molds  which  would 
yield  the  prope.'-  design  of 
semi-cured     rubber     lens     and. 


hold  the  register  and  gage. 

3.  The  development  of  manufacturing  methods  which  would! 
rield  a  product  satisfactory  in  dimensions. 

In  connection  with  No.  1  the  pattern  makers  fotmd  it  diffi- 
cult  to   make   proper   allowances    for   shrinkage   in   making  the 


use  of  a  pocket  in  each  side  of  the  face-piece.     Therefore,  the      aluminum  curing  form.     It  was  necessary  to  change  the  source 

of  supply  several   times. 

With  respect  to  No.  3,  the  rubber  industry  showed  remarkable 
fertility  of  ideas  and  ingenuity  of  method  with  regard  to  methods 
of  manufacture.  It  would  require  the  space  of  a  whole  article  in 
itself  to  describe  the  methods  involved.  Contracts  were  let  to 
different  companies  and  as  many  methods  were  employed  The 
wrapped  cure  was  adopted  in  one  way  or  another  throughout. 
Some  obtained  results  with  one  cure  and  by  use  of  templates 
and  guides  attached  to  the  curing  form,  which  confined  the  flow 
of  stock  and  located  harness  tabs.  Others  used  variations  of 
the  two-cure  process  in  which  trimming  was  done  after  semi- 
cure  and  correct  dimensions  thus  secured.  Ingenious  diaphragm 
and  air-bag  curing  methods  were  employed  and  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice  the  mold  mask  began  to  show  promise.  The 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  worked  out  aluminum  molds  by 
successive  casting  of  wax,  plaster  of  Paris,  cast  iron,  and 
aluminum.  This  method,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  will  have 
a  more  general  use  for  various  irregular  shapes  which  may  be 
needed  by  the  industry. 


problem  of  design  involved  was  to  achieve  much  greater  face- 
piece  comfort,  to  eliminate  the  no§e  clip  and  mouth-piece  and 
make  better  vision   possible. 

Much  preliminary  work  had  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
along  these  lines  and  in  April,  1918,  a  model  was  turned  over 
to  the  Gas  Defense  Service.  It  was  hand-made  of  sheet  rubber, 
reinforced  and  protected  by  stockinet  on  the  outside,  provided 
with  harness  of  pure  gum  straps  and  arranged  to  lead  all  incom- 
ing air  against  the  inside  of  the  eye-pieces  before  it  was  breathed 
by  the  soldier.  This  arrangement  (the  Tissot  principle)  kept 
the  eye-pieces  comparatively  free  from  moisture  and  with  the 
use  of  anti-dimming  compound,  practically  perfect  vision  resulted. 

While  this  mode!  embodied  the  desirable  elements,  much  de- 
velopment work  was  necessary  before  all  requirements  could  be 
satisfied.  Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  in  April  to 
carry  on  this  work  at  the  plants  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  Akron. 

By  July  1,  1918,  a  model  had  been  developed  which  eliminated 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  early  designs.     These  improvements 
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Other  rubber  pans  used  in  the  A.  T.  mask  included  a  clarifying 
tube,  a  Y-sliaped  tube  leading  from  the  die  casting  and  delivering 
air  from  the  canister  through  its  two  branches  to  the  eye-pieces. 

The  chin  rest  shown  in  Figure  13  was  a  molded  rubber  part 
composed  of  a  sponge  rubber  face  and  a  soft  rubber  back  slotted 
for  fastening  to  the  die  casting.  The  surface  of  the  sponge  rubber 
was  made  smooth  in  the  molding.  The  soft  rubber  and  sponge 
were  molded  separately  and  cemented  together.  Production  of 
these  two  parts  was  obtained  in  large  quantities  with  little  trouble. 
Altogether,  complete  parts  were  furnished  for  364,000  A.  T. 
masks  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

THE   K.  T.   TYPE  RESPIRATOR. 

This  mask  was  developed  at  the  Gas  Defense  plant  to  meet 
5he  same  requirements  as  outlined  in  describing  the  A.  T.  res- 
pirator. It  was  made  up  by  sewing  and  cementing  stiff  fabric 
■and  rubberized  stockinet  to  a  frame  similar  to  the  frame  in  the 
old-type  masks.  It  contained  many  improvements  in  harness 
and  fit  which  led  to  comfort.  Air  was  deflected  upon  the  eye- 
pieces by  a  molded  rubber  shield.  Altogether,  338,000  of  these 
were  manufactured  in  the  plant  up  to  the  armistice,  over  half 
of  which  were  suitable  for  overseas  use  and  the  balance  for 
soldiers  in  the  training  camps. 

A  stiff  and  gas-resisting 
fabric  was  needed  to  give  body 
to  the  mask  which  would 
otherwise  collapse  against  the 
face  with  each  individual.  Ex- 
periments were  made  to  de- 
velop a  stiff  and  impermeable 
fabric  which  was  demanded  by 
this  type.  Several  construc- 
tions were  developed.  One  in- 
volved the  use  of  one  ply  of 
enameling  duck  impregnated 
with  semi-hard  rubber  joined 
by  cement  to  a  ply  of  the  regu- 
lar gas-mask  fabric.  Another 
used  a  preliminary  stiffening 
treatment  of  the  duck  followed 
by  rubberizing  and  doubling 
with  the  regular  fabric.  The 
last  named  method  produced 
the  most  satisfactory  fabric, 
giving  great  elasticity,  yet 
sufficient  stiffness  for  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
HARD  RUBBER  ANGLE  TUBES. 

The  angle  tube  (see  Figure  5)  was  ordinarily  made  of  alumi- 
num by  the  pressure-die-casting  method.  This  process  required 
complicated  dies  and  cores,  and  in  the  spring  of  1918  it  became 
evident  that  the  capacity  available  was  not  going  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  needs,  and  attention  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
hard  rubber  as  a  material. 

The  various  hard  rubber  companies  cooperated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  article  and,  working  with  the  Rubber  Committee, 
developed  specifications.  The  great  question  to  be  determined 
was  the  degree  of  hardness  desirable  and  whether  or  not  the 
threads  would  stand  temperature  changes.  Tests  were  made  in 
great  numbers  in  cold  storage  and  in  warm  weather  to  decide 
points  in  the  specification.  The  merits  of  various  methods  of 
manufacture  were  discussed  in  meetings.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  Rubber  Committee  in  conference  with  manu- 
facturers and  Gas  Defense  representatives  was  that  hard  rubber 
as  a  material  \vas  satisfactory  for  use  but  not  as  satisfactory  as 
metal.  The  700,000  deliveries  of  this  product  justified  this  con- 
clusion, as  much  trouble  was  encountered  due  to  variation  in 
hardness  and  in  dimensions.  Some  were  so  soft  as  not  to 
permit  assembly  to  masks. 


Fig.    18.— Rubber    Workshois    L(.,v(,    I.-.l.\;mj    L 
Long  Island  City,   New  York. 


itended. 


Other  materials  furnished  by  the  rubber  industry  included 
zinc-oxide  adhesive  tape,  rubberized  felt  for  the  bands  of  the 
R.  F.  K.  type  mask,  strapping  for  covering  sewed  seams  on  the 
K.  T.  mask,  rubberized  stockinet  for  the  K.  T.  mask,  and 
molded  rubber  air  deflectors  for  the  K.  T.  type  mask.  Several 
thousand  oxygen  inhalers  (Fig.  16),  were  shipped  overseas  for 
use  in  treatment  of  gassed  soldiers.  The  rubber  parts  involved 
in  this  equipment  included  a  face  mask  of  metal  filled  with  a 
pneumatic  rubber  cushion,  a  flexible  armored  rubber  hose,  and  a 
rubberized  fabric  breathing  bag  to  regulate  pressure. 
REGARDING  SPECIFICATIONS. 
The  policy  followed  by  the  Gas  Defense  Division  in  harmony 
with  the  advice  of  the  Rubber  Committee  w-as  to  use  only  the 
best  materials  throughout.  Organic  accelerators  were  barred 
from  general  use  for  two  reasons:  (I)  certain  parts  were  in 
contact  with  the  mouth  or  face  and  (2)  the  use  of  these  accel- 
erators by  the  trade  was  new  and  not  fully  developed.  In  the 
case  of  the  A.  T.  mask  and  parts  in  contact  with  the  face,  lead 
compounds  were  not  permitted.  This  was  due  not  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  lead  poisoning  could  be  trarrsmitted  in  this  manner, 
but  to  the  knowledge  that  skin  irritations  were  liable  to  develop  in 
some  cases  from  heat  and  eon- 
tact,  and  it  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  have  a  discussion 
as  to  the  effect  of  lead  in  such 
cases.  This  requirement  made 
a  difficult  compounding  prob- 
lem for  the  manufacturer,  es- 
pecially since  a  non-blooming 
product  wa»  desired. 

Reclaimed  rubber  was  not 
permitted  in  any  product.  This 
was  not  because  of  failure  to 
realize  that  reclaims  could  be 
used  successfully,  but  because 
it  was  considered  difficult  to 
write  specifications  which  would 
amply  protect  the  Government 
on  products  which  had  to  be 
put  into  use  immediately  for  a 
vitally  important  purpose.  That 
the  policy  followed  in  writing 
the  specifications  was  justified, 
is  proved  by  the  results  shown 
by  the  product.  There  are  no  reports  which  indicate  that  the 
rubber  goods  furnished  in  our  gas  masks  were  unsatisfactory 
at  the  start  or  after  use.  The  writer  personally  inspected  a 
salvage  dump  of  masks  in  France,  and  with  one  exception,  found 
no  evidence  of  rubber  failure  from  aging.  Tliere  was,  in  the 
case  of  the  flutter  valve,  wljich  when  mounted  on  the  metal 
fitting  was  stretched  by  the  bead,  a  tendency  to  surface  check, 
but  this  serves  merely  to  support  a  well-known  fact  that  rubber, 
when  placed  under  continued  tension,  does  not  age  well. 

SPECIAL   RUBBER    LABORATORIES. 

Laboratories  were  established  at  Akron  and  at  each  assembly 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fact  of  compliance 
with  specifications.  In  all  these  laboratories  physical  tests  were 
made  on  cured  slabs  and  upon  the  articles  themselves.  The 
Akron  laboratory  was  in  charge  of  an  experienced  rubber  man 
and  cures  were  checked  on  all  deliveries.  The  institution  not 
only  was  of  value  to  the  Government  but  often  saved  contractors 
losses  on  off-cure  articles  which  had  not  been  caught  by  regular 
inspection. 

At  Long  Island  City  a  chemical  laboratory  was  equipped  to 
perform  chemical  analysis  of  the  rubber  products.  One  sample  of 
each  article  from  each  manufacturer  was  analyzed  every  month. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  this  check  revealed  no  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  deliver  products  that  were  not 
within  the  specifications.  At  the  Long  Island  laboratory  there 
was  established  an  experimental  rubber  workshop,  which  fur- 
nished immediate  service  on  rubber  needs  of  the  Gas  Defense 
Division.  It  was  equipped  with  a  combination  mill,  calender, 
presses,  and  dry-heat,  steam,  and  vacuum  vulcanizers. 

THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  UNSELFISH  COOPERATION. 
The  problem  of  supplying  our  soldiers  with  satisfactory  gas 
defense  equipment  was  a  start  from  nothing,  so  far  as  knowl- 
edge in  this  country  at  our  entrance  into  the  war  was  concerned. 
Time  and  production  were  the  key-notes.  It  called  for  much 
designing  and  many  kinds  of  materials,  and  the  rubber  industry 
can  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which  it  responded  to  the  call. 
Fullest  cooperation  in  development  and  production  was  given 
by  every  manufacturer  involved.  The  proportion  of  develop- 
ment effort  to  production  was  so  great  and  changes  were  neces- 
sarily so  frequent  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  industry  made  no 
great  war  profits  from  gas-mask  materials.  In  the  matter  of 
development  cooperation  it  is  desired  to  mention  especially  the 
work  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Geer  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  He  became 
interested  early  in  the  great  problem  of  gas  defense  and  its 
tremendous  possibilities ;  and  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  His  ideas  were  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  Service.  Among  the  things  which 
he  produced  was  a  better  gas-mask  fabric,  a  lower  resistance 
exhalation  valve,  a  telephone  mask  and  a  fighting  mask  which 
emjjjodied  the  Akron  Tissot  principle,  combined  low  resistance, 
and  provided  a  carrying  position  of  canister  on  shoulder  away 
from  chest,  thus  permitting  the  soldier  to  carry  on  offensive 
operations   more  successfully. 


RUBBER     TRADE     INQUIRIES. 

r'HE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered ;  never- 
theless tliey  are  of  interest  not  only  in  'shozving  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(697.)  A  correspondent  in  Argentina  requests  catalogs  and 
price-lists  of  druggists'  and  surgical  sundries,  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  agency  for  these  goods. 

(698.)  .\  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  molds   for   rubber  toys. 

(699.)  A  subscriber  desires  information  concerning  Ruberine 
as  a  compounding  ingredient. 

TRADE    OPPORTUNITIES    FROM    CONSULAR    REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  offices.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(28,206.)  An  Englishman  desires  to  import  from  .\merica 
material  and  machine  tools  for  manufacturing  automobile  tires 
and  other  rubber  accessories. 

(28,209.)  A  firm  of  brokers  and  agents  in  Ireland  desires  to 
communicate  with  exporters  desiring  direct  representation  in 
that  country. 

(28,210.)  A  Cuban  desires  to  represent  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton goods,  including  ducks  and  drills. 

(28,217.)  An  Italian  desires  an  agency  for  traveling  goods, 
imitation  leather,  etc.  Correspondence  should  be  in  Italian. 
References. 

(28,218.)  A  retail  house  in  India  desires  to  purchase  sporting 
goods,  motor  tire  tirbes,  motor  cars,  cycles,  and  accessories. 
Payment  at  Madras  through  bank.  Will  consider  agency 
proposition.     References. 

(28,229.)  An  Italian  concern  desires  an  agency  for  boots  and 
shoes,   tools   and   machinery   for   their  manufacture   and   repair, 


rubber  goods,  waterproof  clothing,  etc.  Cash  or '30  days'  credit 
against  security.  Correspondence  may  be  in  English.  Ref- 
erences. 

(28,233.)  A  firm  in  India  desires  to  purchase  erasers  and 
other  stationery.  Quotations  to  be  f.  o.  b.  An  agency  for  such 
supplies  is  also  desired.     References. 

(28,235.)  A  Swedish  firm  wishes  to  buy  rubber  handles  for 
cutlery,  etc.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English.     References. 

(28,242.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Denmark  desires  an  agency 
for  rubber  goods  and  other  articles.  Cash  against  documents. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English.    References. 

(28,289.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of   rubber  goods.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,312.)  A  Mexican  firm  desires  to  purchase  screw  bottle 
stoppers  made  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha  like  samples  to  be 
seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Bureau.  (Refer  to  Miscellaneous,  No. 
205.)     These  were  formerly  made  in  a  European  country. 

(28,319.)  A  man  in  India  desires  to  communicate  with  ex- 
porters for  the  sale  to  merchants  in  India  of  rubber  tires. 

(28,320.)  A  firm  in  Denmark  desires  to  purchase  and  also 
secure  an  agency  for  tires  for  motor  cars  and  lorries.  Quota- 
tions f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Terms,  cash.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 

(28,323.)  A  Swedish  firm  desires  to  purchase  belting,  pack- 
ing,  etc.     Correspondence   may   be   in   English. 

(28,338.)  A  business  man  in  Denmark  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  on  commission  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods.  Corres- 
pondence may  be  in  English. 

(28,352.)  A  Canadian  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  druggists'  sundries.     Quotations  f.  o.  b.  destination. 

(28,255.)  An  Englishman  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  in 
Belgium  of  rubber  heels  and  soles  and  leather  substitutes. 
Terms,  cash  payments. 

(28,376.)  A  French  firm  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
sporting   goods.      Correspondence   in   French. 

(28,393.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Algeria  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  articles.  Correspondence  in 
French. 

(28,394.)  A  man  in  -Switzerland  desires  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  insulating  materials,  belting,  etc.  Correspondence  may 
be  in  English. 

(28,408.)  An  Italian  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  rubber  goods.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,244.)  A  Canadian  concern  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  rubber  goods. 

(28,247.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  supplies  for 
the  manufacture  of  waterproof  clothing,  sporting  goods,  etc. 
Quotations  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Payment  against  documents. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,280.)  A  man  in  England  desires  to  communicate  with 
manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear. 

(28,253.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  lOO  cravan- 
ettes  and  100  spring  raincoats. 

(28,260.)  A  Swedish  importer  desires  to  purchase  rubber 
goods.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,287.)  An  Australian  firm  desires  agencies  for  the  sale 
of  gums,  resins,  waxes,  waterproofing  compositions,  rubber 
goods,  etc.     Catalogs,  price  lists,  and  particulars  are  requested. 


POLISH     COMMERCIAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    BUREAU. 

Early  in  January  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bureau  of 
the  Polish  National  Department  was  opened,  with  the  object  of 
assisting  to  establish  commercial  connections  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland  to  collect  and  disseminate  all  necessary  data 
and  information  for  the  success  of  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  furnish  information  concerning 
trade  conditions  and  business  possibilities  in  Poland  to  those  in- 
terested. The  offices  of  the  organization  are  at  1032-1035 
Aeolian  Building,  33  West  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 
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Echoes  of  the  Great  War. 


Adelbert  H.  Alden. 


ADELBERT  H.  ALDEN  IN  WAR  WORK. 

FOR  nearly  four  years  Adelbert  H.  Alden  has  been 
Ml  war  work  in  Europe,  and  when  the  United  States 
cnlered  the  war  lie  became  interested  in  providing  enter- 
tainment and  caring  for  the  American  soldiers  passing  through 
London.  When  the 
American  hospitals  were 
established  there  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  de- 
voted much  of  their  time 
to  the  care  of  wounded 
Americans. 

In  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  a  friend  to 
spend  Christmas  in  the 
States,  Mr.  Alden  wrote: 
We  would  desire  to  eat 
our  Christmas  dinner 
with  you  in  the  States, 
but  there  are  some  things 
which  make  it  impos- 
sible. I  feel  I  am  of 
service  here  in  the  hos- 
pitals—at least  for  a 
time  longer,  as  some  of 
the  wounded  men  seem 
to  depend  on  me  and  I 
don't  like  to  desert  them, 
for  when  I  have  spoken 
of  leaving  them  for 
home  their  words  and 
manner  have  touched 
me  deeply  and  I  simply 
cannot  do  it.  However, 
this  condition  of  afifairs 
will  probably  not  continue  very  long,  for  the  wounded  are  being 
evacuated  back  to  the  United  States  very  rapidly  and  soon  there 
should  be  non  left  here.  They  are  the  very  finest  lot  of  young 
men  I  ever  saw. 

In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Alden  writes : 

Our  hospital  work  is  finished.     All  our  wounded  friends  have 
departed  and  we  plan  to  sail  for  home  March  15th. 


In  a  recent  interview  General  Guy  E.  Tripp,  who  during  the 
war  was  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  has  now  returned  to  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  aid  the 
Government  received  during  the  war  from  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  our  great  commercial  organizations.  As  an  ex- 
ample, General  Tripp  pointed  out  the  valuable  contributions  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  which  have  been  made  by  the  Westing- 
house  organization  and  employes. 

Not  only  did  an  army  of  7,468  men,  or  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  company's  employes,  go  forth  to  fight,  but  a  loyal  in- 
dustrial army  of  nearly  40,000  remained  to  operate  the  com- 
pany's several  great  plants  day  and  night,  turning  out  vast  quan- 
tities of  war  munitions  of  many  sorts.  Works,  machinery,  and 
workmen  were  turned  over  to  the  Government,  including  the 
services  of  inventors,  engineers,  chemists,  and  innumerable 
specialists.  And  when  greater  factory  capacity  was  required, 
a  plowed  field  at  South  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was,  in  less 
than  a  year,  converted  into  a  fully  equipped  industrial  plant  em- 
bracing seven  large  buildings  and  employing  over  2,000  persons. 

The  Westinghouse  organization  also  did  much  to  assist  finan- 
cially in  the  campaign  for  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross  and  United 


War  Work  Funds.  Tlie  company  and  employes  joined  hands  and 
the  results  are  most  gratifying.  The  employes  alone  subscribed 
for  a  total  of  $10,500,000  of  Liberty  Bonds,  the  company  sub- 
scribing for  $8,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $18,500,000,  or  1.08  per 
cent  of  the   four  Liberty  Loans. 

In  the  civilian  personnel  furnished  the  Government  were  a 
number  of  prominent  men  who  performed  invaluable  services 
along  their  chosen  lines,  .\mong  these  might  be  mentioned, 
Benjamin  G.  Lamme,  chief  engineer,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board ;  vice-president  L.  A.  Osborne,  a  member  of  the  War 
Labor  Board ;  Frederick  Darlington,  consulting  engineer,  head 
of  Power  Section  of  War  Industrial  Board — and  many  others 
doing  equally  important   work. 

THRIFT    IN    1919. 

The  Government  has  taken  steps  to  provide  for  a  new  issue 
of  War  Savings  Stamps  for  1919,  similar  to  those  put  out  during 
1918.  The  new  ones,  however,  are  to  be  kept  on  special  cards 
or  folders  and  not  combined  with  those  of  1918.  Similar  rates 
are  also  announced,  a  War  Savings  Stamp  in  March,  1919,  cost- 
ing $4.14,  and  one  cent  additional  during  each  subsequent  month. 
The  same  kind  of  Thrift  Stamps  are  being  issued  as  were  put 
out  in  1918.  Thrift  Stamps  purchased  during  1918  may  th^e- 
fore  be  applied  on  War  Savings  Stamps  of  the  current  issue. 
HOLD    YOUR    LIBERTY    BONDS    LOYALLY. 

In  connection  with  the  buying  of  War  Savings  and  Thrift 
Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Carter  Glass,  deprecates  the  tendency  in  some  directions  to  sell 
Liberty  Bonds  already  acquired.  He  especially  censures  the 
exchange  of  these  bonds,  the  best  security  in  the  world  from 
the  point  of  view  of  investment,  for  otiier  securities  of  doubtful 
and  sometimes  worthless  value,  or  for  unnecessary  purchases. 
He  makes  the  point  that  as  long  as  the  Government  needs  to 
sell  bonds,  those  who  hold  the  present  issue  will  show  their 
unimpaired  loyalty  by  retaining  them  except  under  the  spur  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  In  such  a  circumstance,  with  the 
bonds  as  security,  the  best  method  of  procediire  is  to  negotiate 
a  loan  from  some  reputable  bank,  to  be  repaid  later.  The  bond 
owner  who  disposes  of  his  bond  for  cash  outright  does  not  help 
the  Government,  and  perhaps  the  best  test  of  his  real  loyalty  and 
thrift  lies  in  his  ability  to  continue  to  practice  self-denial  and 
not  purchase  the  small  luxuries  which  the  money  to  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  a  Liberty  Bond  would  make  possible. 

EXPORTATION        OF       AUTOMOBILES       AND        BICYCLES       TO 
DENMARK,   NORWAY,   SWEDEN  AND   HOLLAND. 

In  a  new  ruling  (VV.  T.  B.  R.  588),  the  War  Trade  Board  an- 
nounces that  in  shipping  automobiles  and  bicycles  to  the  above 
countries,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  furnish  with  the 
application  for  export  license  an  import  certificate  number  cover- 
ing the  tires  on  such  vehicles.  The  import  certificate  and  export 
license  issued  for  automobiles  and  bicycles  will  be  deemed  to 
include  the  necessary  tires. 

RESUMPTION    OF   TRADE    WITH    SERVIA    AND    ROUMANIA. 

Trade  with  Servia  and  Roumania  has  been  resumed,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  and 
applications  for  import  or  export  licenses  for  all  commodities 
will  now  be  considered.  Applications  for  export  licenses  should 
be  filed  on  Form  X  or  X-a.  No  supplemental  sheets  are  re- 
quired for  rubber  goods.  As  the  import  regulations  of  these 
countries  are  unknown,  prospective  exporters  should  communi- 
cate with  their  customers  before  making  shipments,  in  order 
that  the  importer  may  comply  with  the  requirements  governing 
imports  to   Servia  and   Roumania. 
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SON  OF  GEORGE  B.  HODGMAN  HONORED  IN  FRANCE, 
Corporal    Alfred    P.    Hodgman,    of    the    United    States    Army 
Ambulance     Service     Attached     to     the     French     Army,     has. 
recently  been   decorated  with   the  Croix   de  Guerre   for  bravery 
during  one  of  the  German  ofifensives  last  summer  when  he  ad- 
vanced   beyond    the    front    lines    and    rescued    several    wounded 
French  soldiers.     He  is  the  second  son  of  George  B.  Hodgman, 
president  of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 
MR.    KIRK,    BOXING   INSTRUCTOR. 
More    and    more    it    is    becoming   evident    that    the    men    who 
toiled  "behind  the  lines"  did  as  much  to  win  the  war  as  those 
who  went  over  the  top.     A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  manager 
of   the   New   York   office   of   the   Thermoid   Rubber   Co.,   J.    N. 
Kirk,  Jr.     Always  in- 
terested   in    athletics, 
and  a  splendid  boxer, 
he    was    called    upon 
early  in  the  game  to 
train    recruits    in    the 
manly    art.      So    suc- 
cessful   was    he    that 
all  of  his   spare  time 
and    much    that    was 
not      to      spare      was 
given   up    in   showing 
the     embryo     soldiers 
how    to    account    for 
themselves       with 
credit    when    brought 
face  to  face  with  op- 
ponents   of    any    cal- 
iber. 

Although  the 
armistice  is  signed, 
Mr.  Kirk  finds  that 
when  he  is  not  selling 
rubber  goods  he  is 
still  called  upon  to 
continue  his  training 
work. 

Incidentally  he  has  learned  that  this  extra  work  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him.  A  260-pounder  at  the  beginning  he 
now  weighs  185  pounds  and,  as  he  explains  it,  instead  of  feeling 
fatly   good-natured   he   is   all   of  the  new  fitly  good  natured. 


MARTYRS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY. 

THE  total  number  for  former  employes  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  and  associated  companies  in  military  service 
was  4,298.  In  all,  49  casualties  have  been  reported,  as  follows : 
killed  in  action,  H.  Bartlett,  Stanley  Dublinski,  Stanley  Rikeski, 
George  Lawson,  T.  F.  Deady,  Eopim  Vorasoks,  Salvatore 
Missri,  Henry  Pappagallo,  G.  A.  Waldo,  L.  E.  Richardson,  J.  F. 
Potter,  Antoney  Spino,  F.  Charles,  James  Mosher,  R.  Dulmage, 
T.  F.  Ryan,  S.  H.  Young,  M.  D.  Bacon,  M.  F.  Cassidy;  died  of 
wounds,  A.  N.  Allyn  and  Olaf  Flink ;  died  of  pneumonia,  in- 
fluenza, accident  and  other  causes :  M.  Bickerdike,  Loren  Smart, 
S.  A.  Sharles,  J.  H.  Johnson,  John  Wasnick,  George  Shetler, 
M.  Esikovich,  R.  MacDonald,  J.  Kerber,  E.  Whynott,  H.  Klein, 
Fred  Cummings,  Ira  Valentine,  Joseph  Green,  O.  P.  Fnend, 
H.  B.  Bragdon,  W.  P.  MacDonald ;  missing  in  action :  N. 
Carabillo,  F.  G.  Swan,  C.  H.  Drechsell,  T.  McDonough ; 
wounded,  J.  Marinitis,  F.  N.  Champoux.  J.  W.  Towsen,  T. 
Farrell,  O.  Schaeffer,  F.  E.  Topping,  H.  Fahrenholz. 

Private  C.  Puorto,  of  the  316lh  Infantry,  who  was  formerly 
employed  in  the  carton  department  of  the  L.  Candee  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  been  killed  in  action. 


The  Allied  Governments  have  materially  increased  the  quanti- 
ties of  commodities  allowed  to  be  imported  by  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  All  quantity  limits  have  been  removed 
from  rubber  tires,  clothing  and  machinery.  These  commodities 
may  now  be  licensed  freely,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that 
appropriate  import  certificates  have  been  issued.  Exporters 
should  request  their  customers  in  these  countries  to  apply  for 
such  certificates. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  SOLDIERS. 

SOLDIERS  TO  CARE  FOR  STILL. 
'T'HAT  there  are  soldiers  who  still  need  and  appreciate  gifts 
■*  from  the  home  folks  is  ZKfidly  shown  by  the  letter  that 
follozus.  It  was  written  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  India 
Rubber  World  who,  through  a  friendly  colonel,  discovered  a 
private  tvithout  kith  or  kin  and  "adopted"  him  as  far  as  sending 
cheering  letters,  tobacco,  books,  magacines,  etc.  There  are 
others  and  they  "sure  appreciate"  attcntwn. 

On   the   Mexican    Border. 

DEAR  FRIEND;— Received  your  package  of  sox,  tobacco 
and  papers.  I  don't  understand  how  you  happen  to  under- 
stand my  needs,  but  you  come  to  the  rescue  every  time.  We 
happen  to  be  so  far  from  civilization  that  there's  hardly  an 
essential  within  fifty  miles  of  this  place.  Last  Saturday  when 
your  package  arrived  there  were  only  about  six  smokes  left 
in  our  crowd  and  those  went  after  breakfast,  and  just  think  of 
it,  we  didn't  have  a  smoke  until  three  o'clock  that  afternoon 
when  the  mail  arrived  and  I  received  the  package.  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  soldier  ever  received  a  package  that  was  more  appreci- 
ated than  that  one  and  also  the  magazines — the  boys  just  went 
loco  over  them.     I  guess  you  know  how  much   I   thank  you. 

I  asked  the  Captain  if  I  could  do  a  little  trapping  during  my 
spare  time  and  he  said  I  could.  As  there  are  grey  fox  and 
coyote  in  these  parts  you  see  I  will  have  something  to  do  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony. 

It  may  be  six  months  before  we  get  a  discharge  from  this 
district  and  so  I  am  still  in  hopes  of  another  good  scrap  with  the 
"Spicks."  We  feel  a  little  bit  as  if  we  had  done  our  "bit,"  and 
knowing  that  our  regiinent  has  guarded  almost  2,000  miles  of 
the  Mexican  border  line,  perhaps  you  will  realize  our  task  is 
no  small  one.  I'd  do  ten  years  more  in  service  just  to  be  able 
to  show  those  "Spicks"  a  good  cleaning  up. 

This  place  is  sure  some  place.  It  is  105  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, right  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  town  of  about  300 
people,  most  of  them  miners,  and  a  sort  of  a  supply  base  for  the 
troops  on  the  river.  The  mails  go  out  but  once  a  week  by 
motor  stage.  When  we  first  arrived  my  old  job  of  "skinning 
mules"  was  mine  again  and  I  had  some  great  trips  across  the 
desert  for  supplies,  usually  all-night  trips,  and  it  sure  was  some 
cold. 

When  I  get  my  discharge  I  hope  to  join  the  Government 
Ranger  Forces  on  the  border,  and  have  already  sent  in  my 
application. 

I've  got  to  close  as  I  have  to  get  about  my  duties.  Thanking 
you  again  for  your  many  kindnesses, 

Respectfully  yours. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  THIRD  BORDEAUX  SAMPLE  FAIR. 

Literature  concerning  the  Third  Bordeaux  Fair,  to  be  held  in 
Bordeaux,  France,  from  May  31  to  June  15,  1919,  which  has  been 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and 
its  district  or  cooperative  offices  (refer  to  File  No.  110760a), 
includes  (a)  application  blanks  for  participation  in  the  fair;  (b) 
sample  contracts  for  advertising  space  in  the  official  catalog; 
and  (c)  pamphlets  describing  the  plan  of  the  buildings  and  their 
location  on  the  Place  des  Quincones,  together  with  data  relative 
to  accommodations,  etc. 

John  M.  Chapman,  101  Park  avenue.  New  York  City,  is  the 
official  representative  of  the  fair  in  this  country,  and  further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  him. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


COMPARATIVE     METHODS     FOR     DETERMINING     THE     STATE 
OF  CURE  OF  RUBBER. 

A  VALUABLE  paper  by  Henry  P.  Stevens  on  comparative 
methods  for  dclcrmining  the  state  of  cure  of  rubber, 
appeared  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,"  August  31,  1918,  page  280t.  Tabulated  data  of 
physical  tests  and  curves  are  given,  showing  the  relationship  of 
the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  to  breaking  load  and  time  of 
cure  for  ordinary  crepe  and  smoked  sheet. 

The  state  of  cure  or  degree  of  vulcanization  of  rubber  may 
be  formulated  in  reference  to  (1)  the  percentage  of  combined 
sulphur  calculated  on  the  rubber  present,  which  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  vulcanization;  (2)  the  physical  properties  of  the  vul- 
canizate,  particularly  the  load  supported  per  unit  cross-sectional 
area  at  a  given  elongation  or  z'ice  versa.  The  former  method  is 
independent  of  the  age  and  external  conditions  of  the  vul- 
canizate,  while  the  latter  is  dependent  on  these  conditions.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  careful  comparative  study  of 
the  coefficients  and  the  corresponding  physical  properties  under 
varying  conditions  before  the  latter  can  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  condition  or  state  of  cure.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  physical  properties  are  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  vul- 
canized specimen,'  so  that  comparable  results  are  only  obtain- 
able when  the  specimens  are  tested  at  a  fixed  period  subsequent 
to  vulcanization.  The  present  results  show  that  the  tem- 
perature also  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties, and  uniform  conditions  must  be  observed  in  order  to 
obtain  comparable  figures. 

Summary. 

The  position  of  the  stress-strain  curves  is  appreciably  in- 
fluenced by  the  period  elapsing  between  vulcanizing  and  testing 
the  rubber  and  by  the  temperature.  Hence,  the  results  are  only 
comparable  when  these  conditions  are  kept  constant.  Results 
obtained  in  summer  are  not  comparable  with  those  obtained  in 
winter,  nor  those  obtained  in  the  tropics  with  those  obtained 
in  Europe. 

The  position  of  the  stress-strain  curves  is  mfluenced  by  the 
type  of  rubber,  that  is,  whether  crepe  or  sheet,  probably  owing 
to  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  non-caoutchouc  ingredients. 

The  coefficient  of  vulcanization  is  independent  of  the  above 
and  other  conditions  and  is  therefore  a  more  reliable  index  of 
the  rate  of  cure.  In  any  case,  if  the  stress-strain  curves  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  cure,  it  is  essential  that 
these  curves  be  obtained  under  standard  conditions. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  greater  curvature  of  the  graphs 
for  crepe  from  matured  coagulum  than  of  those  for  ordinary 
crepe  and  sheet.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  accelerating  base  contained  in  the  former. 

To  insure  as  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  as  possible,  all 
speciments  should  be  tested  as  soon  as  possible  after  vulcaniza- 
tion, for  instance,  the  next  day;  and  between  vulcanizing  and 
testing,  the  specimens  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
30  degrees  C. 

VULCANIZATION    RESEARCHES. 

B.  J.  Eaton  summarizes  the  vulcanization  researches  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  as  follows: 

The  principal  investigation  has  been  on  the  efTect  of  different 
alum  salts  used  as  coagulants.  The  writer  has  previously  shown 
that  common  potash  alum,  when  used  as  a  coagulant,  has  a 
very  deleterious  effect  on  rubber,  especially  in  regard  to  its 
effect  on  the  rate  of  cure.  The  subject  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance since,  owing  to  the  rise  in  priceof  acetic  acid,  the  use 
of  alum  by  Asiatic  small  holders  has  increased  considerably, 
and  the  result,  with  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  rubber 
from  such  holding  now  being  manufactured,  may  give  a  bad 
name  to  plantation  Para  rubber.  American  manufacturers,  who 
have  been  large  buyers  of  rubber  from  such  sources  on  the 
Singapore  market,  have  previously  drawn  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  present  investigation  was  carried  out  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  different  alum  sails  had  a  similar  effect  and  the  result  of 
the  investigation  has  shown  that  such  is  the  case.  The  eflfect  of 
the  following  alum  salts  was  investigated:  potash  alum  (pure), 
commercial  potash  alum,  soda  alum,  ammonia  alum  and 
aluminum  sulphate.  The  use  of  alum  salts  generally  as  co- 
agulants should  therefore  be  discouraged. 

The  effect  of  alum  as  a  retarding  agent  in  vulcanization,  and 
of  some  other  substances,  namely,  mineral  acids,  has  not  yet 
been  investigated  on  a  scientific  basis  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  effect  is  due  to  the  bactericidal  or  anti- 
enzyme  action  of  these  substances  or  their  effect  as  direct 
negative  catalysts  in  vulcanization.  Experiments  with  certain 
other  reagents,  described  below,  indicate  that  these  substances 
behave  directly  as  negative  catalysts  or  retarding  agents  in 
vulcanization. 

Effect  of  Certain  Chemicals  When  Added  to  Finished  Dry 
Rubber. 

When  used  as  coagulants  the  various  salts  or  acids  may  re- 
tard vulcanization  by  virtue  of  their  bactericidal  action  on  the 
organisms  or  enzymes  which  bring  about  the  changes  in  raw 
rubber  during  the  maturation  period  of  six  to  seven  days.  By 
adding  these  chemicals,  however,  to  the  finished  rubber,  any 
effect  must  be  due  to  a  neutralization  of  the  effect  of  the  natural 
accelerator  or  to  a  direct  negative  effect  of  the  chemical  added. 

The  following  substances  have  so  far  been  tested  in  this  man- 
ner: starch  (as  a  neutral  organic  adjunct),  boracic  acid,  tan- 
nic acid,  molybdic  acid  and  phosphotungstic  acid  used  as  pre- 
cipitants  of  proteins,  amines  and  basic  nitrogenous  compounds. 

All  of  these  substances,  with  the  exception  of  starch,  when 
added  to  the  extent  of  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  rubber- 
sulphur  mixing,  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  retarding  vulcani- 
zation, both  in  the  case  of  "slab"  crepe  and  crepe  samples.  Gen- 
erally the  larger  amount  had  a  greater  effect  than  the  smaller, 
and  the  effect  appears  to  be  specific,  that  is  to  say,  the  vul- 
canization of  the  "slab"  crepe  is  retarded  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  is  not  as  slow  as  the  slow-curing  crepe  which  had  been 
treated  similarly.  Rubbers  having  different  rates  of  cure  due 
to  different  amounts  of  the  natural  accelerators  present,  are 
not  all  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  slowness  in  the 
vulcanization. 


The  following  method  is  that  of  Andre  Dubosc  in  "Le 
Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta-Percha,"  November  15,  1918,  page  9646. 

The  value  of  a  reclaimed  rubber  depends  on  the  amount  of 
caoutchouc  it  contains  in  free  or  uncombined  condition.  The 
following  method  of  analysis  requires  certain  precautions  and 
considerable  care,  but  gives  very  exact  results. 

Apparatus  for  Chlgrhydration. 
The  sample  for  analysis  reduced  to  120-mesh  fineness  which 
may  be  done  easily  after  swelling  it  in  a  mixture  of  the  tetra- 
chloride and  sulphide  of  carbon  and  drying  at  60  degrees  C. 
before  sifting.  Ten  grams  of  the  powdered  sample  is  weighed 
for  chlorhydration.  This  is  placed  in  a  flask  provided  with 
two  tubulures,  one  of  which  is  connected  to  a  source  of  cold, 
dry,  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  and  the  other  to  an  absorption  flask 
containing  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  milk  of  lime  and  con- 
nected to  a  vacuum  pump  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  gas 
through  the  sample.  Cork  stoppers  boiled  in  paraffine  are  used 
to  close  the  tubulures  and  the  inlet  and  outlet  gas  tubes  pass 
loosely  through  them  to  permit  rotating  the  flask  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  fresh  surfaces  of  the  powdered  rubber  to 
the  action  of  the  gas.  The  lower  part  of  the  gas  flask  is 
cooled  in  water  or  a  freezing  mixture  to  prevent  overheating 
the  mass.  A  double-walled  container  or  any  water-sprinkling 
arrangement  may  be  used  for  cooling.  The  temperature  of  the 
powder  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  30  to  35  degrees  C. 
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The  apparatus  for  generating  the  hydrochloric  gas  consists  of 
a  double  tubular  flask  containing  hydrochloric  acid  at  22  degrees 
Beaume.  To  one  of  the  tubulures  is  attached  a  funnel  with 
an  S-bend  for  safety  against  back  pressure  of  the  gas  forcing 
out  the  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  funnel. 

The  length  of  the  branches  of  the  S-bend  may  be  15  to  20 
centimeters.  For  drying  the  gas  the  second  tubulure  of  the  ap- 
paratus connects  with  two  tubes  containing  broken  pumice 
wet  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  gas  washer  filled  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  generator  is  stoppered  with 
paraffine-boiled,  tinfoil-covered  cork  stoppers  and  sealed  with 
paraffine.  Sulphuric  acid  (66  degrees  Beaume)  is  delivered  from 
the  funnel,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  flask.  The  hydrochloric  gas  disengaged  carries  along  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  and  moisture.  The  latter  is  retained  by 
the  pumice,  which  serves  as  a  gas  filter  and  dehydrator.  The 
gas  produced  should  not  react  blue  on  powdered  copper 
sulphate.  The  passage  of  gas  through  the  powdered  rubber  is 
easily  controlled  by  regulation  of  the  vacuum  connection  with 
the  flask  and  absorption  train.  The  application  of  vacuum  is 
made  cautiously  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid  will  not  be  drawn 
into  the  generator  abruptly.  The  difference  in  level  should  not 
exceed  two  to  three  centimeters  of  mercury  in  order  that  the 
contact  of  the  gas  with  the  powdered  rubber  may  be  as  pro- 
longed as   possible. 

Chlorhydr.^ting  Effect. 

The  action  of  the  gas  on  the  rubber  liberates  some  heat. 
This  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  35  degrees  C.  The 
chlorhydration  reaction  proceeds  slowly,  and  if  the  temperature 
rises,  the  mass  tends  to  become  sticky  at  35  degrees  C,  the 
powder  becomes  a  little  tacky  but  does  not  unite  enough  to 
prevent  passage  of  the  gas. 

Complete  chlorhydration  requires  24  hours.  The  product  ob- 
tained is  nearly  white  and  retains  its  elasticity.  It  is  removed 
from  the  flask,  washed  with  warm  water,  then  with  cold,  until 
the  wash  water  is  free  of  acid.  Next  follows  washing  with 
warm  alcohol,  then  with  cold  alcohol,  drying  at  60  degrees  C, 
'  and  cooling  in  a  dessiccator.  Tlie  rubber  is  then  in  the  form 
of  an  easily  pulverizable  white  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  acetone,  benzine  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  three  chlorhydrates  of  caoutchouc:  (1)  chlor- 
hydrate  of  polyprene  sulphide,  (2)  chlorhydrate  of  stable  (vul- 
canized) caoutchouc,  (3)  chlorhydrate  of  metastable  (unvul- 
canized)  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchouc  in  its  natural  state.  The 
first  two  forms  are  completely  insoluble  in  chloroform,  while 
the   third   is   completely   soluble. 

Separation   of   Chlorhydrated    Product. 
There  are   three   different  methods  by  which   the   amount   of 
unvulcanized  caoutchouc  in  the  sample  may  be  determined. 

1.  A  known  weight  of  the  dr>'  chlorhydrated  material  is 
treated  with  chloroform  and  the  insoluble  residue  dried  at  60 
degrees  C,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed.  The  difference 
between  the  two  weights  gives  that  of  the  chloroform  soluble 
chlorhydrate  or  unvulcanized  caoutchouc.  The  formula  for 
this  chlorhydrate  is  QoHibCIj,  therefore  1.99  grams  of  the 
chlorhydrate  correspond  to   1.36  grams  of  caoutchouc. 

2.  The  unvulcanized  caoutchouc  may  be  similarly  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  dry  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
chloroform  extract. 

3.  The  dry  chlorhydrate,  if  treated  on  a  water-bath  with 
pyrridine  or  pyrridine  bases,  gives  up  its  hydrochloric  acid  and 
assumes  the  gummy  state  of  unvulcanized  caoutchouc.  Aniline 
has  the  same  reaction,  but  the  unvulcanized  caoutchouc  is 
partly  soluble  in  it,  necessitating  precipitation.  The  use  of 
pyrridine  is  the  more  practical,  as  follows:  the  chlorhydrate 
of  unvulcanized  caoutchouc  is  extracted  for  six  hours  with 
100  cc.  of  pyrridine,  using  a  reflux  condenser.    The  caoutchouc, 


which  floats  as  wliite  threads  in  the  liquid,  is  received  on  a 
tared  filter;  to  the  filtrate  is  added  twice  its  volume  of  acetone 
to  precipitate  the  dissolved  caoutchouc.  The  residue  is  washed 
with  hot  and  with  cold  acetone,  then  with  95  per  cent  alcohol, 
dried  at  60  degrees  C.  in  vacuum,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weighed. 

The  caoutchouc  thus  separated  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  natural  gum.  It  is  elastic,  slightly  sticky,  easily  erases  pen- 
cil marks,  and  dissolves  completely  in  all  the  usual  caoutchouc 
solvents  forming  viscous  solutions. 

Before  making  this  determination  it  is  well  to  eliminate  from 
the  vulcanized  rubber  the  different  organic  additions  which  it 
may  contain  and  which  may  render  the  results  faulty,  by  mak- 
ing preliminary  extractions  with  acetone,  chloroform  and  alco- 
holic-potash. 

This  process  is  not  only  suitable  as  an  anal>'tic  method,  but 
can  be  utilized  industrially  for  the  separation  of  unvulcanized 
caoutchouc   present   in   waste    rubber. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  Soles.— Composition  and  soles  of  vulcaniz- 
able  material  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  comminuted  waste 
felt  roofing  saturated  and  treated  with  asphaltum  and  boiled  linseed 
oil ;  reclaimed  rubber,  litharge,  sulphur,  and  zinc  oxide.  (George 
R.  Wyman  and  Andrew  E.  Currier,  assignors  to  Charles  S.  Bird, 
all  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent  No 
1,284,023.) 

Artificial  Rubber  and  Process  of  Making.— A  composition 
of  matter  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  rubber,  includ- 
ing vulcanizable  vegetable  oils,  resinous  hydrocarbon  bodies, 
camphor,  powdered  shale  and  sulphur.  (Edwin  R.  Talley,  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa.     United  States  patent  No.  1,285,463.) 

Rubber  Derivatives  and  Process.— A  plastic  oxidation 
product  of  rubber  produced  by  treating  a  natural  rubber  with 
an  oxidizing  agent  (ozone)  in  the  presence  of  water  and 
copper  oleate.  (Walter  O.  Snelling,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
United  States  Patent  No.   1,288,723). 

Synthetic  Rubber  Process. — A  process  of  making  a  rubber- 
like substance  by  synthesis  which  comprises  heating  a  mixture 
of  pinene  and  an  acid  until  the  pinene  is  changed  into  limonene 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  vapors  until  the  limonene 
is  partly  changed  into  a  rubber-like  substance,  condensing  the 
vapors,  and  removing  the  acid.  (Louis  Gottschalk,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey;  Esther  J.  Gottschalk,  administratrix  of  said  Louis 
Gottschalk,  deceased.     United  States  patent  No  1,289,444.) 

Material  Comprising  Metal  and  Vulcanized  Rubber. — 
Rubber  vulcanized  by  an  agent  containing  oxygen  and  a  me- 
tallic material  attached  thereto.  (Albert  A.  Somerville,  Flush- 
ing, New  York,  and  Mahlon  J.  Rentschler,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  as- 
signors to  Rubber  Regenerating  Company,  Naugatuck,  Connec- 
ticut, United  States  patent  No.  1,289,566.) 

Process  of  Preparing  Tire-Treads. — On  a  tire-tread  a  band 
of  vegetable  fiber  is  formed,  impregnated  with  hot  tar  and 
rosin.  After  cooling,  grit  is  applied  to  the  prepared  surface. 
(Delaska  A.  Kendall,  San  Diego,  California.  United  States 
patent  No.   1,290,576.) 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

VtiLCANizABLE- Composition  and  Product. — A  vulcanized,  com- 
position rubber  product  comprising  natural  and  reclaimed  rub- 
ber, coumarone  resin,  sulphur,  and  extending  materials.  (Alfrec 
Alonzo  Wells,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent  No. 
186,812.) 

Treatment  of  Fabric— The  treatment  of  fabric  by  impreg- 
nation and  the  product  of  the  process  patented.     The  process 
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consists  of  treating  tlie  fabric  witli  an  emulsionized  lubricant 
produced  by  a  basic  emulsifying  agent  adapted  to  produce  a 
capillary  impregnation  of  the  fabric,  evaporating  the  volatile 
carrying  liquid  and  subsequently  applying  a  vulcanizable  com- 
pound. (The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  Erwin  E.  A.  G.  Meyer, 
Detroit,  Michigan.     Canadian  patent  No.  186,407.) 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Substitutes  for  1nt)1.\  Rubber.— Substitutes  for  india  rubber 
are  made  by  mixing  together  a  fatty  oil,  sulphur  or  compound  of 
sulphur,  and  stearine  or  other  hard  fat,  with  or  without  other  in- 
gredients, and  then  heating  them.  The  following;  is  one  example 
of  ingredients  and  proporiions:  linseed  oil.  1  part;  sulphur,  1 
part ;  stearine,  1  part ;  oxide  of  iron,  J4  part.  A  small  proportion 
of  tar,  or  resin  or  other  pitch-like  substances  may  be  added.  Also, 
lime  may  be  added.  The  material  may  be  strengthened  by  add- 
ing sawdust,  cellulose  in  the  form  of  cotton,  jute,  and  paper.  The 
material  forms  a  varnish  with  most  of  the  well-known  rubber 
solvents.  (F.  J.  Bennett,  Gordon  Cross  House,  Dronfield,  Derby- 
shire, and  F.  W.  Mellowes,  Corporation  Works,  Corporation 
street,  Sheffield,  England.    British  patent  No.  119,878.) 

Leather  Substitute.— Relates  to  rubber  substitutes  of  the  kind 
containing  scrap  and  new  rubber,  scrap  leather,  and  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber.  It  may  include  a  coloring  agent  and  slate 
or  cement  for  increasing  the  weight.  (J.  L,  Watkins,  1  Jeffrey's 
load,  Clapham  road,  London.    British  patent  No.  119,902.) 

Colored  Rubber.— A  sheet  of  rubber  or  fabric  is  provided 
with  pigment,  as  aluminum  pow^der,  in  its  outer  layer  only,  the 
pigment  being  embedded  by  vulcanization  so  as  to  produce  a 
smooth  glossy  surface.  (W.  T.  Mellersh-Jackson,  28  South- 
ampton Buildings,  London,  England.  [India  Rubber  Co.,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York.]     British  patent  No.  120,824.) 

Halogenating  Rubber.— Alkyl,  alkylene,  alkenyl,  and  aryl 
halides,  such  as  trichlorethylene  and  tetrachlorethane,  are  used 
as  solvents  in  the  making  of  halogenated  india  rubber,  gutta 
percha  or  balata.  (S.  J.  Peachey,  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Davenport, 
Stockport,  England.     British  patent  No.  121,091.) 

AUSTRALIA. 

Tire  Sealing  Composition.— This  is  identical  with  U.  S.  pat- 
ent No.  1,271,015  (The  India  Rubber  World  September  1.  1918, 
page  723.)  (Puncture  Cure.  Limited,  assignee  of  Ernest  Camp- 
bell and  T.  F.  Cushman,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada.  Australian 
patent  No.  5,872.) 

Box-toe  Stiffener.— A  self-hardening  compound  consisting 
of  asphaltum,  paraffine  wax,  carnauba  wax  and  gutta  percha  for 
use  in  molding  under  heat  and  pressure  to  form  desired.  (J. 
H.  Ordway,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  Australian  patent  No. 
5,933.)  

THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

Colored  Rubber.— Process  of  making  colored  rubber  and 
products  obtained  by  the  aid  of  rubber.  Same  as  British  patent 
No.  102,824.  (India  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  U.  S.  A.     French  patent  No.  488,372.) 


ESTIMATION    OF    UNSAPONIFIABLE    RESINS    IN    RUBBER. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,"  volume  37,  341A,  outlines  the  method  of  P. 
Dekker  on  the  estimation  of  the  content  of  unsaponifiable  resins 
in  various  kinds  of  rubber  mixings : 

When  the  mineral  oil  in  a  rubber  mixing  is  estimated  by  the 
measurement  of  the  unsaponifiable  portion  of  the  acetone  extract 
which  is  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  the  accuracy  of  the  result  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  rubber  resins  resists  saponi- 
fication and  is  included  with  the  mineral  oil.  The  oxidation  pro- 
ducts of  rubber  are  completely  saponifiable,  and  the  ordinary 
method  of  analysis  includes  them  with  the  saponifiable  resins. 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

LABORATORY    GRINDING   AND    KNEADING    MACHINES. 

'  I  '  HERE  is  daily  occasion  in  the  rubber  laboratory,  as  in 
many  others,  for  grinding  and  mixing  machines  in  the 
preparation  of  samples  where 
the  ordinary  roller  mixer  is 
not  suitable.  This  requirement 
is  met  most  effectively  by  the 
new  scries  of  grinding  and 
kneading  or  mixing  machines 
here  illustrated.  They  are  built 
in  three  laboratory  sizes.  Bolli 
grinder  and  mixer  are  elec- 
trically driven.  The  former 
has  a  very  unique  feature  in 
its  interchangeable  grinding 
units.  These  units  can  be  fur- 
nished for  either  wet  or  dry 
grinding  and  are  easily  joined 
with   or  separated   from   the  pow 


Laboratory  Mixer. 


bcr  of  these  interchangeable  grinding 


This   permits 
s  to  be  kept  on  hand. 


Laboratory    Grinder. 

each    unit    being    used    for    a    separate    purpose.       (Werner    & 
Pfleiderer  Co.,  Inc.,  Saginaw,  Michigan.) 

ABBE   REFRACTOMETER. 

The  Abbe  refractometer  is  shown  in  the  illustration  as  manu- 
factured by  Adam  Hilger,  Limited.  75a  Camden  Road,  London, 
N.  W.  In  addition  to  its  well-known  general  use  as  a  labor- 
atory instrument  for  the  identilication  of  oils,  resins,  etc.,  the 
.\bbe  refractometer  here  referred 
to  is  coming  into  use  for  the 
control  of  solutions  of  rubber  and 
the  solvents  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. These  instruments  are 
standardized  and  the  parts  are  in- 
terchangeable, a  matter  of  great 
convenience  in  repair  replace- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  this 
refractometer  might  form  a  valu- 
able aid  in  dealing  with  such 
problems  as  the  following: 

Ascertaining  degree  of  vulcani- 
zation of  lightly  cured  goods. 

The     determining    of    resin     in 
rubber. 

The  establishing  of  some  re- 
lation between  the  quality  of  different  rubbers,  and  such  an 
easily  measured  physical  property  as  the  refractive  index.  _ 
{Eimer  &  Amend,  211  Third  avenue,  New  York  City.) 


Refractometer. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


"CONDITIONING'— A    NEW    RUBBER-DRYING    SYSTEM. 

SINCE  rubber  lirst  became  an  article  of  industrial  importance 
the. drying  of  the  crude,  after  washing  and  preparatory  to 
compounding,  has  constituted  a  problem  of  great  interest 
to  rubber  manufacturers  everywhere. 

The  so-called  "natural  drying  method,"  adopted  at  first  be- 
cause it  seemed  the  most  obvious  expedient,  consisted  in  hang- 
ing the  washed  sheets  over  horizontal  racks  and  subjecting  them 
to  the  chance  effects  of  atmospheric  conditions.  This  method 
required  from  two  to  five  weeks,  in  some  cases  even  longer,  and 
though  the  quality  of  the  rubber  so  dried  was  good,  the  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  a  routine,  and  the  amount  of  money  ren- 
dered non-productive  for  long  periods,  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  this  process,  in  favor  of  more  advanced  methods. 

Recently  there  has  been  perfected  a  system  which  is  called 
"conditioning"  as  distinguished  from  "drying,"  because  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  due  to  the  use  of  conditioned  air,  applied 
somewhat  differently  from  the  manner  previously  employed.  In 
this  system  the  sheets  are  placed  on  trays,  racked  in  tiers  on 
trucks,  and  the  trucks  placed  within  a  dry-room  constructed  of 
dressed   and   matched   lumber   over   a  2  by  4   framework.     The 


dry-room  is  provided  with  conditioned  air  through  a  set  of 
ejector  nozzles  in  such  manner  that  an  absolutely  positive  and 
uniform  circulation  is  maintained  throughout  every  cubic  foot 
of  space  enclosed  by  the  kiln.  Before  the  air  is  admitted  through 
the  nozzles  it  is  conducted  through  a  humidifier,  wherein  it  is 
washed  free  of  impurities  (ammonia  gas,  if  present)  and  auto- 
matically brought  to  an  exact,  predetermined  degree  of  humidity. 
Leaving  the  humidifier,  the  air  is  drawn  through  a  ventoy  or 
steam-coil  heater,  brought  to  the  required  temperature,  and 
admitted  to  the  kiln  through  the  ejector  nozzles. 

Not  only  is  circulation  within  the  kiln  insured  by  means  m 
the  nozzles,  but  re-circulation  is  provided  so  that  all  of  the  an 
within  the  kiln  is  periodically  removed  and  replaced  with  clean 
air.  Constant  humidity  is  thereby  maintained,  and  maximum 
efficiency  secured  by  automatically  recirculating  as  much  of  the 
heated  kiln  air  as  possible.  The  system  is  entirely  automatic 
in  its  operation,  thus  avoiding  expense  and  obviating  careless- 
ness. (Carrier  Engineering  Corp.,  39  Cortlandt  street,  New 
York   City.)  

FRENCH    HORIZONTAL    SPREADING    MACHINE. 

This  type  of  spreader  is  commonly  used  in  France,  although 
the  vertical  machine  is  sometimes  preferred  for  special  work. 
While  the  horizontal  type  is  built  along  the  general  lines  of 
spreader  construction,  certain  details,  however,  arc  diiTerent,  and 
therefore  of  interest. 

The   rubber-covered   feeding   roller   is  7%   inches   in   diameter. 


78.7  inches  long,  and  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  spreading 
knife  and  adjustable,  compound  .guides.  The  cast-iron  hot- 
plates are   eight  in  numlier,   each   section  measuring  78.7  inches 


French  Spre-^der. 

long  by   19   11/16   inches   wide   and   being  provided   with   steam 
inlet  and  outlet  connections. 

The  machine  is  belt-driven  by  a  3-step  cone  pulley  and 
equipped  with  friction  clutches,  controlled  by  a  bar  extending 
over  the  front  of  the  machine  within  reach  of  the  operator,  for 
starting  and  stopping  the  machine. 

The  rear  fabric  roller  is  driven  from  the  front  shaft  by  bevel 
gearing  and  a  shaft  connected  by  bevel  gearing  to  the  back  roller 
and  operated  at  the  front  by  a  hand-lever.  The  wind-up  roller 
at  the  front  is  provided  with  a  speed  accelerator  for  rewinding 
the  proofed   fabric.      ( F.    Soyer,  80-84   rue   des   Pyrenees,    Paris, 

France.)  ■ 

ADJUSTABLE   ANCHORAGE    FOR    MOTORS. 

In  setting  up  electric  motors  of  SO-horse-power  and  over, 
considerable  skill  is  required  to  obtain  perfect  alinement,  and 
for  that  purpose  clearance  is  usually  allowed  in  the  bolt  holes 
for  final  adjustment.  With  the  adjustable  anchorage  device,  this 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  motors  can  be  moved  accurately  in  any 
direction  in  a  horizontal  plane.     Installations,  therefore,  may  be 


.Anchor.\ge  for  M0T0R.S. 

made  without  close  measurements,  as  the  linal  alinement  is  easily 
accomplished  by  adjustable  wedges. 

Where    very    fine   adjustments    are    required,    as    on    magnetic 
clutches,  it  is  important  that  no  eccentric  movement  shall  occur. 
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This  often  happens  through  wear  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
bearing  boxes  on  either  the  motor  or  shaft,  throwing  them  out 
of  alinement,  which  in  a  short  time  destroys  the  journal  boxes. 
It  is  then  necessary  lo  rebabbilt  the  journal  boxes  and  realine 
the  motor.  This  expensive  procedure  can  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  the  adjustable  anchorage. 

In  case  the  journal  boxes  wear  unevenly  the  motor  can  be 
rotated  and  easily  brought  up  into  position  again,  whereas  with- 
out the  adjustable  anchorage  the  grooves  in  the  base  of  the 
motor  must  be  planed  out  to  allow  this  movement.  (Adjustable 
Anchorage  Co.,   1502  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan.) 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

CALENDER  FOR   FORMING  AND  JOINING  RUBBER  SHEETS. 
A     PLUKALITV   of   rubber  sheets   are   calendered  sufficiently 
^     thin  to  avoid  Idisters,  and  superposed  by  this  machine,  form- 
nii  a  multiple-sheet  of  desired  thickness  for  making  tire-building 
strips.     In    the    operation, 
rubber    stock    is    fed    be- 
tween rolls  A  and  B,  and 
also    between    B    and    C, 
forming    banks    shown    in 
the    illustration.      As    the 
rolls   rotate    in   the   direc- 
tion  indicated   by   the   ar- 
rows,      the       rubber       is 
formed     into    relatively 
thin     sheets,     D     and     E. 
The     upper     sheet     D 
passes  over  idler  roller  /•' 
and  under  pressure  roller 
(/',  where  it  is  united  with 
sheet     E     and     then     de- 
livered  from  the  machine 
by    the    conveyor    H.      A 
multiple     sheet      is     thus 
formed  that  will  be  free  from  blisters  and  devoid  of  the  usual 
imperfections   encountered   in   calendering   thick   sheets.     Three 
or  more  plies  may  be  formed  by  providing  rolls  for  each  addi- 
tional  ply.      (John    Hanna,   assignor   to   The   Fisk   Rubber   Co., 
both   of    Chicopec   Falls,    Massachusetts.     United    States   patent 
No.   1,289,744.) 


MuLTi-pr.Y  Sheet  C.vlender. 


1,289, 
1,289, 
1,289, 


Mold  for  pneumatic  lircs.  K.  Uopkinson,  New  York  City, 
Mold  for  pneumatic  tires.  E.  Hopkinson,  New  York  City, 
Vulcanizing  appamlus  for  pneumatic  tires.     E.  Hopki 


,  Ne 


York    City. 

„    r-  - E.    Hopkinson, 

kork    City. 
),77S.     Pncumatic-tire-bnilding    machine.      E.    Hopkinson,      New     York 

City. 
>,949.     Apparatus  for  manufacturing  automobile  tires.     W.   C.   Stevens, 

assignor  to  Firestone  Tire  &•  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  O. 
>,9S3.     Mold  for  plastic  materials.     H.  Weida,  Highland  Park,  assignor 

to  India  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick— both  in  N.  J. 
1.505.     Rubber-working   machine.      G.    W.    Hullcy,    St.   Joseph,   Mo. 
1.731.     ApparaHis    for    vulcanizing    rubber    articles.      J.    R.    Gammeter, 

Akron,    C,   assignor  to  The   H.    F.   Goodrich   Co.,    New   York 


120,332. 
120,563. 


-both   of 


THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 
Calendering   machine.      C.   II.    Crockwell   and    Sir  J.    Farmer   & 

Sons,    Adelpbi    Iron    Works,    Salford,    Manchester. 
Apparatus    for    making   tire    covers.      W.    B.    Harscl.    1144    East 

Market  street,   and   E.    A.    Nail,    152   Grand  '       " 

Akron,  0.,  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accc|]ted,) 
Apparatus    for   making   tire   covers.      W.    B.    Harsel,    1144    East 

Market   street,   and   E.    A.    Nail,    152   Grand  avenue — both   of 

Akron,  0.,   U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Machine    for    forming    rasp-like    teeth    on    rims    for    supporting 

rubber   tires  for   motor  trucks,   etc. 
l<c))air    apparatus    for    vulcanizing    tires.      J.    B.    Stroud,    Pass 


THE  DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

e    for    molding    tire    covers    un    a    rotating    core.      V.    H. 
er  and    H.    H.    F..  H.    Ulcas,    both    of    Mcksham,    Wilts, 


N°' 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 

THK    UNITED    STATES. 


287,429. 
288,253. 


.289,767. 
,289,772. 
,289,776. 


uring.  R.  B.  Price,  New  York 
'  .j<  nerating  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
I'd-  water-bags,  etc.  R.  B.  Price, 
Isubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Nauga- 

ogether  leather  and  rubber  heel  sectiont 
le,  etc.  J.  F.  Standisb,  Winthrop,  Mass., 
issignments    to    United    Shoe    Machinery 


Vulcanizing    ruliber    arti< 

signor  to  The  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  M 

Co.,   Naugatuck — both   in   Conn. 
Producing  waterproof  footwear.     J.   A.   Ames,   Nash' 


E.  Hopkinson,  New  York  City. 
.  E.  Hopkinson,  New  York  City. 
J.  L.  Mahoney,  New  Haven,  as- 
'■     "   "        "■         "     ufacturing 


N' 


OTHER     MACHINERY     PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,287,071.      Vulcanizing   apparatus.       W.     C.     Merrill,     a«signor 
mesne    assignments    to    The    Merrill      Process     Co.— both 


1,287,256. 
1,288,181. 
1,238,601. 

1,288,641. 
1,288,642. 
1,288,643. 

1,288,733. 

1,288,746. 

1,288,862. 

1,289,033. 

1,289,043. 


i^Bilu 


iHing    rubber,    etc.      S.    C.    Davidson.    Belfast, 

P.  and  B.   De  Mattia,   Clifton,  N.  J. 
T.   Pnllalc,  Dnrrheater.  Mass. 
','  '  ■     '     ''rlting   web.      J.    Jacobs,    as- 

I  '  '     li    Co.— both    of    New    York 


City.      (Origin 
Fabric-coTting  ni.i. 
Web-saturating   m.i. 
Stretching  device   f 

ester,  ?^.    Y. 
Tire-opening    machine.      W.    C     Stevens,    assignor    to    Firest 

lire   S-   Rubber    Co.— both   of   Akron,    0. 
Fabric-testing  machine.     S.   P.   Thacher,  Weehawk 

signor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co.,   Providence.  R.    I 
Tire-building  machine,      G.    F.    Fisher.    Roselle,    N 

to    Morgan    &   Wright.    Detroit,    Mich. 
Rubber-tubing    machine.      W.    P 

Rubber  Co.— -both   of  Provide 
Apparatus    and    process    for    vulcanizing    rubber    goods.      A.    I. 

Comstock,  assignor  to  American  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Boston, 


.  r.  Rochester,  N.   Y. 
...    .Mayer.   Rochester,   N.    Y. 
yiiig  rolls.     C.  W.   Mayer,   Roch- 


.  J.,   as- 
assignor 
Bradley,    assignor    to    Revere 


.289.233.     Corc-handlii 


Morgan   &   Wright- 


of    Detroit.    Mich. 
Device  for  manipulating  rubber  stock.     H.  C.  Wagner,  assignor 

to  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Woonsocket,  R.   I. 
Tire  mold      A.  Hargraves,  assignor  to  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.— both    of  Akron,    O. 
Apparatus    for    manufacturing   pneumatic    tires.      E.    Hopkinson, 

New    York    City. 


AUTOMATIC    LAMP-CORD    REEL. 

A   very   practical   device  and   one   that   suggests   a   variety  of 

uses    in    every    rubber    mill,    is    the    automatic    extension    reel 

^^■^^^^  for    electric    lamps.      Designed    pri- 

^^^t^^^  marily    for    garages,    this    reel    has 

WSv  been    installed   in    factories,    inachine 

^^^■1^^^  shops,    warehouses,    and    storerooms 

with  satisfactory  results. 

The   reel    is   9   inches   in   diameter 

by  2  inches  wide  and  carries  25  feet 

of   reinforced  lamp  cord.     The  head 

is   provided   with   a   swivel   joint,   so 

tliat    the    lamp    may    be    carried    in 

any  direction   from  the  reel,  and  an 

automatic    lock    checks    the    cord    at 

point.      A    slow,    backward    motion    of    the    cord 

causes   the   lock   to   hold   the   cord   and   the   release   is 

effected  by  a  slight  pull,  the  cord  being  automatically 

rewound  on  the  reel.     (W.  S.  Broadhurst,  37-41  Cort- 

landt  street.  New  York  City.) 


"Rubber  Machinery."  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with 
aluable  information   for   rubber  manufacturers.     Price  $6. 
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The  New  York  Automobile  Show, 


THE  New  York  Automobile  Show  for  1919  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Dealers'  Association,  Inc., 
of   New   York,   in   Madison   Square  Garden  and  the  69th 
Regiment  Armory,   February  3-15. 

The  first  week  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  passenger 
cars  and  the  second  to  commercial  vehicles,  with  accessories 
on  exhibition  in  the  gallery  and  a  portion  of  the  basement  at 
the  Garden,  during  both  weeks.  The  attendance,  interest,  and 
sales  at  each  section  of  the  show  were  phenomenal. 
THE  PASSENGER  CAR  SECTION. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  passenger  car  exhibition  was  the 
fact  that  closed  cars  greatly 
predominated.  This  seems  to 
be  a  very  sensible  development 
as  the  fixed  top  of  the  closed 
car  body  obviates  delay  and 
labor  incident  to  erecting  the 
removable  top  of  the  ordinary 
touring  car,  often  necessary 
under   trying  circumstances. 

By  its  permanent  structure 
the  closed  body  affords  better 
protection  against  dust  and 
weather  conditions,  without 
appreciably  diminishing  the 
advantages  of  light  and  air. 
This  development  in  car  bodies 
will  be  more  appreciated  by 
car  users  than  by  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  and  artificial 
leather  automobile  topping 
materials,  as  it  promises  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  former 
demand  for  such  goods. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is 
the  steady  increase  in  appreci- 
ation of  the  cord  tire,  espe- 
cially on  the  more  expensive 
and  heavier  cars. 

Certain    of    the    accessories 
exhibits   were   of   special    rub- 
ber interest  although  there  was 
tures  in  this  department  of  the  sliow. 

RUBBER  ACCESSORY  EXHIBITORS. 
The  Bull's  Eye  Rubber  Co.,   Long  Island   City,   New   York. 
A  self-curing  patch  for  inner  tubes. 

A.  Shrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Maker  of  tire 
valves  and  tire-pressure  gages,  exhibited  the  well-known  spe- 
cialties of  this  company. 

The  Story  Rubber  Corp.,  'New  York  City.  Bonner  self-heat- 
ing inner  tubes,  closing  punctures  by  compression  of  the  spe- 
cially constructed  tread. 

DuRAL  .Rubber  Corp.,  I'lemington,  New  Jersey,  Antimony-red 
hand-made  inner  tubes. 

Para-Bell  Rubber  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio.    Tires  and  lubes. 
Eastern     Rubber    Co.,     Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania.      Magic 
Mend  for  repairing  inner  tubes. 

Geo.  H.  Rives  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Auto  pedal  pads. 

The  Coffield  Tire  Protector  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  thick 
tread  protector  of  firm  elastic  rubber  without  fabric  which  func- 
tions by  turning  and  clinching  nails  that  may  pierce  the  tread 
of  the  tire  casing. 

J.  &  D.  Tire  Co.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Pneumatic  tires 
guaranteed  for  5,000  miles. 
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Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.     Gales    Half-Sole   lires 
and  Gates  tested  tubes. 

The  Norwalk   Tire  and   Rubber  Co.,   Norwalk,   Connecticut. 

High-Pressure  casings  and  tubes. 

DuPlex  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  DuPlex  non-skid  tires. 

Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City.  Carlisle  cord  tires, 

specially  constructed  with  two  plies  of  single  unbroken  strands 

of  rugged,  large-diameler  cotton  cord. 

The   Shaw   Tire  Co.,   Boston,   Mass.     A  leak-proof   moldccl 

endless  inner  tube   secure  against   loss  of   air  when   punctured, 

by   compression   imparted   to   the   entire   tube   by   reason   of   the 

scientific   principle   involved   in 

ils    formation   and   inflation. 

KuHHKK  FuKSKKViNC  Co„  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  A  patented  liquid 
preparation  known  as  "Kepu- 
ruber,"  for  preserving  rubber 
goods  of  all  kinds.  It  over- 
comes the  tendency  of  rubber 
goods  10  deterioraie  by  oxida- 
tion, llnis  mainlaiiiing  elastic- 
ity, flexibility,  resilience  and 
usefulness    indefinitely. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CAR 
SECTION. 
From  the  point  of  view  of 
rubljer  interest,  the  exhibits  at 
the  commercial  car  section  of 
the  show  presented  few  novel- 
ties. For  the  tire  manufac- 
turer, however,  there  were  cer- 
tain exhibits  which  were 
notable  because  they  signalize 
recognition  of  the  factors  of 
economy  involved  in  adapting 
wheels  and  tires  to  conditions 
of  roads,  loads,  and  speeds, 
brom  this  point  of  view,  in- 
jury 10  the  truck  and  mech- 
anism depends  on  the  selection 
of  tires  and  how  they  func- 
tion. In  line  with  this  pur- 
pose the  increasing  use  of  pneumatic  tires,  particularly 
the  larger  sizes  of  cord  tires,  was  noticeable,  some  of  these 
tires  being  42  by  9  and  44  by  10  cords  of  Firestone  and  Goodyear 
make,  fitted  to  steel  wheels. 

The  Brunsvvick-Balke-Coi.lender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
made  an  interesting  display  of  their  line  of  solid  tires,  cord  and 
fabric  pneumatics,  and  inner  tubes,  all  recent  developments  from 
the  company's  extensive  model  plant  at  .Muskegon,  Michigan. 

Substitutes  for  air  for  filling  tire  casings,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion manufactured  by  the  Essenkay  Products  Co.  and  that  by 
the  Standard  Filler  Co.  were  demonstrated  very  effectively. 

An  interesting  tire  was  that  exhibited  by  the  Eacle  Puncture 
Proof  Tirf.  and  Wheel  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  comprising 
two  side  pneumatic  cylinders  supporting  a  solid  tire  tread  backed 
by  a  shock-absorbing  device. 

The  Sewei.l  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit.  Michigan,  exhib- 
ited a  wood  wheel  of  composite  structure,  comprising  a  spoked 
center  with  a  zig-zag  molded  soft-rubber  cushion  filling  the 
annular  space  between  two  wood  felloes,  the  outer  one  of 
which  carries  a  standard  solid  tire. 

Other  lines  of  accessories  shown  were:  rubber  patches  for 
inner  tubes,  by  the  Bull's  Rye  Rubber  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York;  Magic  Mend  for  inner  tube  puncture  repairs,  by 
the  Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


Rubber  Swimming  Web. 


A   SWIMMING  WEB   FOR   THE  HAND. 

THE  approach  of  spring  and  summer  calls  out  novellies  and 
specialties  suitable  for  use  during  those  seasons.  Sports 
always  come  in  for  their  share  of 
attention,  and  now  that  the  re- 
strictions on  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods  have  been  removed, 
no  doubt  the  coming  months  will 
show  many  sports  accessories  of 
rubber  and  rubberized  fabrics. 

The  swimming  device  shown 
here  is  of  sheet  rubber  such  as 
used  for  bathing  caps,  and  has  a 
flat  web  between  each  of  the 
tubular  finger  casings,  the  open 
ends  of  which  permit  the  finger- 
tips to  come  through.  The  edges 
of  the  web  form  a  reinforcing 
bead  between  the  finger  casings.  The '  web  is  said  to  aid  ma- 
terially in  increasing  a  swimmer's  power  and  speed,  as  well  as 
in  keeping  him  afloat.  A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  to 
the  inventor.     (Justin  A.  Clarke,  Vincennes,  Indiana.) 

A    NEW    GOLF    BALL. 

Dealers  in  sporting  goods  will  be  glad  to  know  about  this 
new  golf  ball,  called  the  "Super-Chick."  It  is  made  in  two 
styles,  floating  and  non- 
floating,  in  recess  and  mesh 
marking.  A  number  stamped 
on  the  pole  of  the  ball  indi- 
cates which  kind  it  is. 

The  particular  features  of 
this  ball  are  its  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  flight,  its 
steadiness,  and  its  reliability 
■on  the  putting  green.  It  is 
so  constructed  as  to  remain 
spherical  and  is  painted  with 
a  special  paint  so  applied 
that  the  ball  will  retain  its 
whiteness,  even  after  many 
rounds.  (The  North  British 
Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    43    Colborne    street,    Toronto,    Ontario.) 


"Super-Chick"  Golf  B.i 


TO    FIT    HIGH-HEELED    FOOTWEAR. 

The  continued  vogue  of  Louis  Quinze  heels  of  extreme  type, 

12/8  to   18/S  high,  has  increased  the  demand  for  rubbers  to  fit 

over    such     up-to-date    footwear.      The 

illustration   shows   the  graceful   lines  of 

a  rubber  designed  to  fill  this  demand.     It 

follows    the    shape   of    the   leather   shoe 

with   the   narrow   recede   toe,   and   is   so 

constructed  as  to  fit 

snugly      the     instep 

and    the    breast    of 

the  heel.     The  back 

of     the     quarter     is 

so     modeled    as    to 

"Bell"-sh.\pe  Rubber.  cling     tightly    when 

properly     fitted. 

This  rubber  is  made  in  black,  seal-brown,  and  taupe  colors,  and 

the  manufacturers  report  a  large  sale  throughout  the  Dominion 

of   Canada.      (Columbus   Rubber     Co.     of     Montreal,     Limited, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.) 


\\\ 


A  NUTLESS  HOSE  CLAMP, 
hose  clamps  look  much   alike,  occasionally  one   is   met 
I    has   some   distinguishing   feature  to   recommend  it  by 
contrast    with    other    similar    de- 
vices.      The     one     shown     here, 
called      the       "Lock-Roll"      hose 
clamp,  eliminates  the  nut  so  gen- 
erally   used    and    depends    on    its 
special  construction  for  efficiency. 
It   is   made   of   nickel-plated   steel 
in    stock    sizes    from    f^-inch    to 
3^-inch     by     J/^-inch     variations, 
and   requires   nothing  but   an  or- 
dinary   screw-driver    for    its    ad- 
justment.    It  is  guaranteed  by  its 
manufacturers     to     be     non-strip- 
pable     and     vibration-proof,     and 
adaptable  in  every  case  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  tight  connection.     (Federal  Tin  Co.,  Charles  and  Barre  streets, 
Baltimore,   Maryland.) 

A    NOVEL    INNER   TUBE. 


'Lock-Roll" 


the    recent    New    York    Automobile 
the  leak-proof  variety,  of  which  an 


One  of  the  novelties  of 
Show  was  an  inner  tube  of 
illustration  is  given 
herewith.  The  tube  is 
molded  seamless  with 
thick  walls,  and  pre- 
sents a  series  of  cup- 
like  depressions  in 
staggered  arrangement 
over  the  entire  surface. 
By  this  formation 
thirty  per  cent  more 
material  is  contained 
in  the  tube  walls  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  molded  perfectly 
circular  in  cross-section.  Under  inflation  this  excess  material 
is  effectively  compressed  by  flattening  outwardly  the  inwardly- 
curved  depressions,  thus  supplying  the  anti-leak  feature.  (Shaw 
Tire  Co.,   Inc.,  2  Old   South   Bldg.,   Boston,   Massachusetts.) 


ER  Tube. 


USH   WITH   SUCTION   CUPS 

,il  brush  that  can  be  used  with  only  one 


he   accompanymg   illus 


A  NAIL- 
The  demand  for  a 
hand   has   produced   the   one 
tration.     It  is 
provided   with 
two          good 
sized      rubber 
suction      cups 
attached        t  i 
the     back     of 
the   brush     hv 
means       of 
which    it    can 
be  temporarih 

held  in  place  on  the  top  or  side  of  a  washbasin  or  set  bowl. 
The  problem  of  properly  cleaning  the  nails  and  hand  when  only 
one  hand  can  be  used  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
There  are  many  men  to-day,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  war, 
who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  so  handicapped.  A  brush 
of  the  kind  shown  here  would  he  warmly  welcomed  by  such 
individuals.  (S.  Maw,  Son  &  Sons,  Limited,  7  to  12  Aldersgate 
street,  London,  E.   C,  England.) 
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AN  ADJUSTABLE  PEDAL  COVER. 
A  new  rubber  cover  for  automobile  pedals  is  made  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  adjustable  to  all  makes  of  square  and  oblong 
pedals  and  can  be  adjusted  with  the  fingers. 
There  are  no  holes  to  drill  and  no  bolts 
to  come  loose.  A  lock  spring  and  sliding 
clip  are  the  means  by  which  the  cover  is 
attached.  It  can  also  be  fitted  to  con- 
cave and  convex  pedals  by  bending  as  re- 
quired. (Rich  Manufacturing  Co.,  1777 
Broadway,   New   York  City.) 

NEW  TYPE  OF  RUBBER  HEEL. 
A  rubber  heel  of  new  design  is  com- 
posed of  two  separate  sections;  one  of  rub- 
ber compound,  containing  a  friction  fiber 
no  Pedal  Cover,  pjyg^  modeled  and  vulcanized  separately 
from  the  heel,  and  one  containing  an  invisible  rubber  cushion 
and  air  space  which  create  a  pneumatic  eflfect  when  the  fiber 
plug  presses  against  the  rubber  cushion.  To  the  top  surface  of 
the  heel  is  applied  a  special  cement  which  softens  in  a  lamp 
flame,   permitting  the  ordinary  shoemaker  to  apply  the  heel   by 


'Top  Xotch  Hiheel" 


driving  six  nails.  This  method  of  construction  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  a  better  grade  of  rubber  in  the  heel  proper,  increas- 
ing the  wearing  qualitj'.  (Bull's  Eye  Rubber  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,   New   York.) 


SPECIALTIES  IN  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

The  prevalence  of  high  heels  of  the  Louis  and  Cuban   type* 
in   women's   leather   footwear   has   raised   some   problems   which 
rubber-shoe      manufacturers      have      been 
forced  to  solve.     That  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful   in    overcoming    the    difficulties    of 
perfect  fit,   ease  of  put- 
ting   on     and     off,     and 
proper     wear     of     heels 
equal     to     the     soles,     is 
acknowledged    by    retail- 
ors  and   wearers. 

The  "Hiheel"  rubber 
shown  here  is  intended 
to  fit  the  present-day  shoe  styles.  It  is  made  in  this  "croquet" 
height  and  also  in  the  "storm"  style,  higher  in  cut  over  the 
vamp.  Its  special  advantage  over  other  rubbers  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heel,  which  has  a  heavy 
duck  interlift  under  the  regular  lining. 
The  stock  of  the  tread  is  of  specially 
tough  compound,  while  that  part  most 
likely  to  wrinkle  and  break  just  above 
the  tread  has  an  extra  piping  of  heavy 
rubber.  This  rubber  is  made  in  vari- 
ous shapes  to  fit  snugly  all  the  fashion- 
able   lasts    of    ladies'    leather    shoes. 

The    "Top    Notch"    auto    boot    is    in- 
tended   to    wear    over    ladies'    evening 
slippers.       It     is     of     fine     black     ierge, 
rubber      interlined,      with 
warm,    fleecy,   wool    fabric 
lining.     It  has  ten  buttons 
with      reinforced      button- 
holes,    and     durable     sole 
and   heel   tread    for   walk- 
ing   when    that    is    prefer- 
red.     (Beacon   Falls   Rub-  "Top   Xotc 
ber  Shoe  Co.,   Beacon   Falls,   Connecticut.) 


Among   the   new   cord   tires   that 
eral  use  every  day,  the  one  that 

Struction      the      al-  

ready  well-known 
features  of  other 
kinds  of  tires  made 
by  the  same  man- 
ufacturer has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage, 
especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  adver- 
tising. 

The  first  tire  of 
the  group  shown 
here  embodies  the 
uniform  mileage 
feature  and  the 
"geared- lo-lhe-road" 
tread  which  its 
manufacturer  p  a  t- 
ented  for  use  in  its 
pneumatic  tires.  The 
tread  has  caterpillar 
teeth,  and  there  are 
vacuum  cups  in  the 
running  band,  both 
of  which  combine  to  give  this  tire 
wet  asphalt.     (The  Miller   Rubber 


Miller 


A    GROUP    OF    INTERESTING    NEW    CORD    TIRES. 

are   coming   into   more   gen-  The    middle    tire    of   the    group    on    this    page    represents    the. 

:ombines   with   its   cord   con-      latest  product  of   its  manufacturer.     It  is  called  the  "Improved 

Universal"  cord  tire, 
and  is  built  by  a  spe- 
cial process  by  which 
each  separate  cord 
is  impregnated  with. 
rubber  and  not 
merely  coated.  The 
finished  tire  is  there- 
fore more  resilient 
and  offers  greater 
resistance  to  shock 
and  to  the  action  of 
moisture  and  air. 
This  tire  combines 
the  effective  non- 
skid  tread  and  the 
broad  flat  traction 
surface  which  are 
features  of  the  tires 
of  this  manufac- 
turer. (Michelin 
Tire  Co.,  Milltown, 
New  Jersey. 

.An  8-ply  cord  tire 
is  third  in  this  group,  of  2-cure  construction,  expanded  on  a 
specially  constructed  air  bag  instead  of  the  usual  steel  core.     Each 


Its  positive  traction,  even 
Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio.) 
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individual  cord  is  expanded  equally  and  the  lire  is  cured  while 
the  cords  are  stretched  to  the  degree  that  inflation  on  the  wheel 
would  have  stretched  them.  The  tire  on  the  wheel  afterward  is 
therefore  in  the  same  condition  when  inflated  as  it  was  when 
cured.     (The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS. 

LP.  L.vRsoxN-.  Jr.,  Co.  vs.  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  C.  Wm.  Wrig- 
•  LEV,  Jr..  Co.  vs.  L.  P.  Larsox,  Jr.,  Co.— Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit.     July  30,  1918. 

The  Wrigley  company  appealed  from  a  final  dismissal  of  its 
bill  against  the  Larson  company  in  which  il  alleged  unfair  com- 
petition and  the   infringement  of   its  trade  name  "Spearmint." 

The  Larson  company  had  on  the  market  a  chewing  gum 
called  Peptomint.  The  Court  decided  that  Spearmint,  being  a 
proper  noun,  was  not  suspcctible  of  appropriation  as  a  trade- 
mark and  that  even  if  it  were,  the  Larson  trade-mark  was  not 
an   infringement. 

The  two  brands  are  put  on  the  market  in  bundles  of  5  sticks 
each,  done  up  in  pink  waxed  paper  bound  together  so  that  the 
Tends  stick  out  of  a  white  outer  wrapper  printed  in  red  and 
green.  However,  when  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side  they 
are  strikingly  different.  Wrigley  secured  an  injunction  against 
this  brand,  pending  decision  by  the  court. 

While  under  this  injunction  Larson  put  on  the  market  his 
"Wintermint"  brand  and  about  seven  months  afterward  ^^'rig■- 
ley  put  his  "Doubleminl"  on  the  market  in  a  package  similar 
to  that  used  by  Larson.  After  the  Wrigley  product  appeared  on 
the  market   the   sales   of  "Wintermint"  decreased. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed  the  bill  against  Larson  and 
reversed  the  dismissal  of  the  counterclaim,  orderitig  an  injunc- 
tion and  an  accounting.  (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  253,  page 
914.) 

\\'iLLiAM  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.  vs.  J.  P.  Larson,  Jr..  Co. — Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,   November  25.   1918. 

Petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  -Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  denied.  (Supreme 
Court  Reporter,   Volume  39,  page  22.) 

CUSTOMS    APPRAISER'S    DECISIONS. 

GuTTA  SiAK. — The  appeal  of  Charles  H.  Demarest  (New 
York)  to  have  gutta  siak,  which  had  been  classified  at  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  385  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913, 
admitted  free  of  duty  as  gutta  percha  under  paragraph  502,  was 
upheld.  (Treasurv  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  3.  January  16, 
1919.) 

Chicle.— Protests  of  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.,  et  al.,  Chicago  and 
New  York ;  of  American  Chicle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  of  .Amer- 
ican Chicle  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  question  was  whether 
certain  chicle  was  refined,  or  advanced,  or  dutiable  as  crude 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  36  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1913.  It  was  held  properly  classified  as  refined,  at  20  cents  per 
pound  under  paragraph  36.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36, 
No.  3,  January  16,  1919.) 

Jelutong— Gutta  Siak.— Protests  of  William  F.  Mullen  et  al., 
and  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Gutta  siak  and 
jelutong,  which  had  been  classified  under  paragraph  385  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  were  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  paragraphs  502  and  513,  respectively.  The  claims  of  the 
Protestants  were  upheld.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36.  No. 
4,  January  23,  1919.) 

Rubber  Brooches.— Protest  was  made  by  William  H,  Stiner  & 
Son,  New  York  City,  against  the  classification  as  jewelry  at 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  356,  Tariflf  Act  of  1913, 
•of  brooches  of   vulcanized  or  hard   rubber  in  imitation   of  jet. 


The  merchandise  was  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  rubber 
at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  369.  (Treasury  Decisions, 
Volume  36,  No.  S,  January  30,  1919.) 

Gutta  Siak— Gutta  Percha— Crude  Rubber.— Protest  was 
made  by  George  S.  Bush  &  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Seattle,  Washington, 
against  the  invoicing  as  non-enumerated  articles  under  para- 
graph 385,  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  of  gutta  mieauw,  gutla  habock, 
gutta  hand  kang,  kampar  gutta  percha,  and  bankok  gutta  percha. 
The  merchandise  was  held  entitled  to  free  entry  under  pararaphs 
502  and  513.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  5,  January 
30,   1919.) 

ADJUDICATED    PATENTS. 

the  united  kingdom. 

In  the  matter  of  a  trade-mark  of  the  New  .-Xtlas  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited. — In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division, 
October  17-18,  1918. 

The  New  Atlas  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  which  had  registered 
in  Class  40  a  trade-mark.  No.  357,844,  consisting  of  the  word 
"Talisman,"  brought  action  for  infringement  of  the  mark  against 
the  .Rubber  Heel  Manufacturing  Co.  The  plaintiffs  had  sold  to 
and  the  defendants  had  manufactured  for  the  Maison  Talbot, 
Milan,  Italy,  rubber  heels  bearing  this  trade-mark  com'bined 
with  the  Italian  firm's  initials.  The  Maison  Talbot  owned  this 
trade-mark  in  Italy  and  the  applicants  sought  to  obtain  a  mono- 
poly in  the  United  Kingdom  of  business  with  this  foreign  firm 
by  registering  its  trade-mark  in  The  United  Kingdom  as  their 
own  when  they  had  acted  only  as  agent  for  the  owner.  The 
testimony  brought  out  that  this  effort  was  part  of  a  systematic 
plan  to  "jump"  customers'  trade-marks  and  that  the  applicants 
had  registered  or  attempted  to  register  four  other  marks  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Held,  that  the  respondents  (the  applicants)  had  been  merely 
the  agents  for  the  foreign  firm  to  stamp  goods  being  made  for 
it  with  its  trade-mark  and  initials ;  that  there  had  been  a  limited 
use  of  the  mark  in  The  United  Kingdom  sufficient  to  disentitle  the 
respondents  to  register  it;  that  the  intention  of  the  respondents 
had  been  to  prevent  anyone  else  in  The  Unitd  Kingdom  com- 
peting with  them  for  business  for  the  foreign  firm ;  and  that 
they  were  not  entitled  to  do  that.  The  trade-mark  was  ordered 
to  be  removed  from  the  register. 

Phillips  vs.  Harbro  Rubber  Co.— In  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Chancery  Division,  October  23-24,  1918. 

Registration  in  Class  3  was  obtained  for  a  design  of  rubber 
pads  or  plates  for  heels  of  boots  and  shoes,  consisting  of  a  pad 
in  the  shape  of  a  heel  and  having  a  plain  central  depression  that 
might  be  filled  in  with  leather  or  other  material,  and  ornamented 
on  the  surrounding  portion  with  cross  lines.  The  proprietor 
brought  an  action  for  infringement.  The  defendants  had  sold 
rubber  heels  of  the  same  form  as  the  registered  design,  except 
that  the  ornamentation  was  different.  It  was  proved, that,  from 
a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  registration,  the  defendants  had  sold 
two  forms  of  rubber  heels  similar  in  form  to  the  registered  de- 
sign, but  having  the  surrounding  portion  plain,  and,  in  the  one 
case,  a  central  depression  that  was  plain,  and,  in  the  other  case, 
a  central  portion  w-ith  a  pattern  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  portion.  The  defendants  contended  that,  if 
the  parts  of  the  designs  were  important  elements  of  novelty,  the 
defendants'  rubber  heels  had  not  those  details,  and  there  was 
no  infringement;  or,  if  the  parts  were  not  important,  the  design 
differed  so  little  from  the  prior  forms  of  heels  that  it  was  not 
new  or  original. 

Held,  that  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  a  design  is  depen- 
dent on  the  character  of  the  design ;  and  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial novelty  or  originality  in  the  plaintiffs'  combination  of  old 
parts.  The  action  was  dismissed  with  costs,  and  a  certificate  as 
to  certain  of  the  particulars  of  objections  was  given.  (The  Il- 
lustrated Official  Journal  Supplement,  Volume  XXV,  No.  14.) 
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Interesting  Letters  from  Our  Readers. 


HOW    BIG    IS   THE   RUBBER    BUSINESS? 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World; 

DEAR  SIR— The  present  size  of  the  American  rubber  trade 
comes  up  for  discussion  often  and  opinions  seem  to  differ. 
One  estimate  in  1917  was  $900,000,000.  About  the  same  time 
Colonel  Colt  spoke  of  the  gross  business  in  the  United  States 
as  being  about  $800,000,000.  Using  crude  rubber  imports  as  a 
base  and  drawing  on  much  manufacturing  data,  I  get  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Automobile     tires     . . 

Solid    tires     

Clothing,    auto    toppii 
Hard    rubber     

ig    and    similar    goods 

75,000,000 

'00  000  000 

Druggists'     sundries 

Rubber    insulated    win 
Motor   cycle,    bicycle 

e    and    insulation 

65.000,000 

10,000.000 

Total    annual 

value 

New  York  City. 

Faithfully  yours, 

N.  W. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TABLES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR — Being  in  the  employ  of  Messrs  Lamprecht  & 
Co.  at  Oerlikon  near  Zurich  and  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  rubber  trade,  it  is  always  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  read  your  paper.  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  follow  any 
discussion  about  trade  matters  with  much  interest. 

The  tables  on  the  basis  of  specific  gravity  1.00  prompted  me 
to  write  a  few  lines  about  my  experience  in  this  matter  and  the 
perfection  which  these  tables  can  be  brought  up  to  by  using 
volume  prices  on  the  said  basis. 

Perhaps  you  may  find  them  also  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
The   India    Rubber  World. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herman  Ghimelmann. 
Wallisellen,    Switzerland. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Grimelmann's  experience  follows  : 

VOLUME    PRICES    AT    SPECIFIC    GRAVITY    1.00. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  gravity  tables  in  the  March 
and  July  issues  of  The  India  Rubber  World  I  beg  to  say,  that 
in  my  experience,  both  as  cost  clerk  and  salesman  of  an  india 
rubber  factory  for  mechanical  goods,  similar  tables  have  been 
of  the  greatest  use,  both  to  the  man  in  the  office  and  to  the 
traveler  on  the  road,  enabling  them  to  quote  the  piece  price  of 
a  certain  article,  of  certain  measurements,  in  a  certain  quality, 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  While  competing  firms  made  their 
offers  at  so  many  francs  per  kilogram,  the  client  mostly  did 
not  know  the  specific  gravity  of  the  quality  offered  him  and 
was  in  consequence  not  properly  fixed  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
article  he  had  asked  for  and  appreciated  my  offer  when  I  quoted 
the  price  per  piece  or  one  hundred  pieces.  Though  the  specific 
gravity  was  stated,  he  had  no  time  to  reckon  out  the  cost  him- 
self and  would  give  the  preference  to  the  man  who  did  it  for 
him. 

But  also,  from  another  point  of  view,  such  tables  are  of  great 
value  to  the  salesman,  as  he  will  get  to  know  in  this  way  the 
real  value  of  his  goods  compared  with  other  makes.  Many  times 
I  quoted,  for  instance,  the  price  for  ordinary  sheets  and  was 
told  that  a  competitor  offered  at  a  much  lower  price  and  that 
an  order  could  not  be  given.  Of  course  no  specific  weight  had 
been  stated  and  even  if  it  had  been  mentioned,  it  had  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  client.  After  going  fully  into 
the  matter  and  having  taken  the  specific  gravity  into  considera- 
tion, my  quality  was  almost  always  preferred,  in  spite  of  its  so- 
called  "high"  price. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  such  tables,  they  must  be 
kept  as  plain  as  possible  and  the  less  operations  you  have  to  do 
to  get  at  the  result,  the  fewer  mistakes  will  occur;  also  the 
handier  the  table  is  in  size,  the  more  it  will  be  used. 

In  this  respect  the  fixing  of  volume  prices  for  the  different 
qualities,  also,  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  gravity  1.00  will  give 
much  advantage  to  anyone  using  weight  tables  of  specific 
gravity  1.00,  as  by  this  means  the  weight  and  the  price  basis 
are  on  the  same  foundation,  the  specific  gravity  1.00,  and  one 
simple   multiplication   will   bring  you  straight  to   the   result. 

For  instance,  instead  of  multiplying  the  weight  given  by  the 
table  for  a  certain  dimension,  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
quality  chosen,  and  multiplying  the  result  again  with  the  price 
of  the  said  quality,  I  had  fixed  for  each  quality  the  volume 
price  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  gravity  1.00  in  my  price-book 
and  could  tlierefore  save  one  operation  when  quoting,  for  in- 
stance : 

n„,l„,                                    rr^J'^"  ^''I                 „  Volume  Price 

V,?™   ,t                                ir«    '5^",'?,'°';              Specific  on  the  Basis  of 

-Numoer.                               Effective  Weight.          Gravity.  Specific  Gravity  1.00. 

1.20  francs  24.00 

1-50  francs  24.00 

1.23  francs  20.00 
francs  20.00 


francs  16.00 
francs  16.00 
francs  1200 
francs  8.00 
francs      5.0O 


.30 


fran 


10.^ 


To  get  the  most  out  of  your  tables,  the  prices  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  should  be  fixed  in  the  salesman's  price-book  on 
the  basis  of  the  one-ounce  volume  price,  as  the  tables  read  in 
ounces.  These  one-ounce-volume  prices  would  avoid  the  trouble 
of  a  third  operation  :  viz.,  converting  the  ounces  into  pounds 
for  which  the  prices  are  commonly  fixed. 

To  give  you  an  example:  let  us  presume  the  price  of  quality 
X  with  specific  gravity  1.50  is  1.60  per  pound,  effective  weight, 
which  is  equal  to  0.10  per  ounce  effective  weight.  The  volume 
price  of  quality  X  on  the  basis  of  specific  gravity  1.00  will  then 
be  2.40  per  pound.    The  one-ounce-volume  price  will  be  0.15  per 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  price  of  one  square  yard  of  sheets 
J^-inch  in  thickness,  in  the  above  stated  quality  X  of  specific 
gravity  1.50  the  following  operation  will  be  necessary: 

Your  table  shows:  ^-inch  thickness=93.60  ounces  per  square 
yard.  Volume  price  for  quality  X  is  fixed  at  0.15  the  ounce. 
Result,  93.60  by  0.15=14.04  per  square  yard.  While  in  the  or- 
dinary way  three  operations  could  not  have  been  avoided,  the 
fixed-volume  price  reduces  same  to  one  single  operation  and 
thus  saves  much  time,  besides  helping  to  prevent  errors. 

I  had  different  weight  tables  at  hand,  using  them  daily  while 
quoting  to  the  clients.  For  instance:  Table  No.  1,  showing  the 
weight  at  gravity  1.00  of  cords,  cylinders,  etc. ;  Table  No.  2, 
for  tubes:  Table  No.  3,  for  balls;  Table  No.  4,  for  rings  of 
round  profiles;  Table  No.  5,  for  round  joints  of  square  profiles 
in  all  sizes  which  could  possibly  occur  in  the  trade. 

Tables  for  square  sheets  and  square  strips  I  bad  not  in  use, 
the  reason  why  I  did  not  miss  them  lying  in  the  fact  that  such 
tables  would  not  have  given  any  advantage  at  all,  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measurements  enabling  a  quick  result 
in  a  simple  manner,  giving  the  result  not  by  one  foot  or  one 
yard,  but  straight  for  the  length  desired. 

I  must  confess  that  comparing  your  table  with  those  I  had 
in  use,  the  balance  lies  much  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  su- 
periority being  caused  by  the  great  practical  use  of  the  French 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measurements,  a  fact  for  which, 
of  course,  you  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

For  instance  the  one-ounce  volume  price  would  be  unnecessary 
and  the  one-pound  volume  price  suffioient.   if  you  could  fix   the 
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specific  gravity  tables  1.00  very  exactly  '"  pounds  instead  of 
ounces,  as  we  can  do,  for  example,  with  the  decimal  system  of 
grams  and  kilograms.  For  the  long  and  diametrical  measure- 
ments we  have  also  the  advantage  in  fixing  easily  if  necessary 
1-tenth  of  a  millimeter  or  one-250ih  part  of  an  inch.  Also  in 
writing,  how  much  shorter  it  is  to  write  70  mm.  than 
2=15/32  inches. 

I  feel  sure,  that  anyone  having  used  the  two  systems  of 
weights  and  measurements,  will  ask  himself,  how  it  is  possible 
that  this  French  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measurements 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  universally  as  standard  weights  and 
measurements. 

Why  can  chemists  of  the  whole  world  have  the  same  formulas 
for  definite  quantities,  volumes,  compositions,  while  engineers 
and  business  men  worry  themselves  with  inches,  feet,  yards  and 
ounces,  pounds,  quarters  and  hundredweights  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  decimal  system,  based,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the 
figure  10. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  who  must  feel  the  same  and  I 
quite  understand  "Effero,"  author  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
molds  for  hard-rubber  insulators  in  the  "India  Rubber  Journal," 
who  simply  states:  "All  dimensions  are  in  millimeters."  Is 
there  no   remedy  possible  in   the  near   future? 

A    QUESTION    CONCERNING    WASH     SALES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The   India   Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR— May  we  ask  you  a?  a  special  favor  for  informa- 
tion as  to  a  custom  in  the  crude  rubber  business. 

We  purchased  from  an  importer  ten  tons  of  rubber,  to  be 
shipped  five  tons  in  January  and  five  tons  in  March,  1919.  We 
later  decided  to  sell  this  quantity  and  resold  it  to  the  same  im- 
porter at  a  profit,  and  they  sent  us  what  you  call  a  "wash  sale." 

It  was  our  impression  that  without  exception  the  custom  of 
the  trade  on  a  "wash  sale"  is  that  at  the  date  of  the  wash  sale 
an  invoice  is  rendered  for  the  difference,  and  this  difference  is 
payable  net  10  days  from  date  of  invoice,  as  specified  in  the  wash 
sale.  This  rubber  was  an  originally  contracted  shipment  from 
the  Far  East,  five  tons  each  January  and  March. 

The  importer  now  takes  the  position  that  he  will  make  his 
first  wash  sale  or  pay  us  the  difference  in  about  two  months 
from  January,  1919,  contending  it  will  take  approximately  that 
time  for  rubber  to  come  from  the  Far  East  and  he  will  make 
another  "wash  sale"  two  months   from   March. 

We  will  very  much  appreciate  any  information  you  will  let  us 
have  as  to  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  such  matters. 

Yours  very  truly,    E.\stern    M.anuf.^cturer. 

AN  IMPORTER'S  OPINION. 

The  importer  is  quite  within  his  rights.  The  sale  was  made 
for  January  shipment  and  March  shipment.  It  requires  at  the 
least  three  months  to  receive  the  rubber  via  the  coast,  and  it 
often  takes  much  longer.  It  requires  at  least  60  days  to  get  the 
rubber  from  the  Far  East  via  the  canal.  The  importer  has  evi- 
dentlv  given  the  manufacturer  the  benefit  of  the  quicker  trip, 
when  he  could  easily  have  claimed  that  it  would  come  via  the 
Pacific,  and   which  in   all  probability   will. 

A  resale  is  the  same  as  making  a  sale ;  therefore  the  time  when 
the  rubber  would  be  billed  would  be  the  starting  point  when  the 
account  would  begin  to  run  for  the  ten  days  term  of  credit.  If 
the  rubber  was  shipped  on  January  31  it  could  not  be  ready  for 
delivery  (taking  60  days  as  a  basis)  until  early  April,  and  the 
same  time  would  be  true  of  the  March  shipment.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  the  importer  is  treating  his  friend  very  fairly. 

A  "wash"  sale  is  the  same,  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  as  a  regu- 
lar sale,  and  the  terms  would  be  the  same.  The  importer  has 
got  to  make  an  actual  delivery  to  someone,  and  what  he  will  do 
is  to  make  a  delivery  to  another  buyer  and  settle  with  your  cor- 
respondent as  if  he  had  made  the  sale  for  the  account  of  the 
manufacturer. 

By  figuring  this  "wash"  en  the  basis  of  two  months  the  im- 
porter is  going  to  lose  interest,  and  his  loss  of  interest  will  be 
30  to  60  days'  interest,  which  in  all  fairness  he  could  save  by 
not  paying  the  manufacturer  until  he  had  waited  10  days  from 
date  of  the  actual  delivery.  Importer. 


NEW    TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

MECHANICAL    SUPERINTENDENTS    WILL    APPRECIATE    THE    SELECTO" 
meter,  a  handy  device,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  slide-rule 
for   determining   the   correct   size  of   Francke   flexible   couplings 
for  any  given  drive.     It  is  supplied  on  request  to  the  trade  by 
Smith-Scrrell  Co.,   Inc.,  90  West  street.  New   York   City. 
*    *    * 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  sent 
out  a  handsome  catalog  of  its  rubber  footwear,  which  is  unique 
in  its  illustrations.  In  addition  to  showing  the  various  models 
in  the  usual  half-tone  style,  many  of  these  models  have  com- 
bined with  them  a  phantom  background  of  some  process  used 
in  the  manufacture,  these  being  grayed,  or  subdued,  so  as  to 
embellish,  rather  than  detract  from  the  excellent  cuts  showing 
the  footwear  samples.  The  book  is  pocket  size,  long  and  narrow, 
and  shows  a  large  variety  of  goods  made  by  the  latest,  newest 
concern  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear.  A 
fine  portrait  of  President  Firestone  and  a  graphic  view  of  the 
big    Akron    plant    are    also    included    among    the    illustrations. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturinc.  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  distributing  a  handsome  Spanish  edition  of  its 
1919  catalog  of  C-H  wiring  devices  for  the  Central  and  South 
.\merican  trade.  It  illustrates  and  describes  most  of  the  de- 
vices shown  in  the  1919  English  catalog,  notably  feed-through, ' 
pendant,  and  surface  snap  switches.  The  Spanish  catalog  com- 
prises 24  pages,  8  by  IOV2  inches,  and  is  bound  in  a  striking 
orange-buff  cover.  It  is  uniform  in  style  and  arrangement 
with  the  64-page  English  edition. 
*    *    ♦ 

"Vocational  Education  for  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping," 
Bulletin  No.  24,  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  suggests  courses  of  study  on  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  fundamentals  of  overseas  com- 
merce to  be  completed  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee,  Federal  agent  for  commercial 
education  on  the  above-named  board,  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  This  bulletin 
appeals  particularly  to  business  people  employed  during  the  dav 
high-school  seniors  to  be  trained  for  junior  clerks  in  the  export 
business,  engineers  whose  technical  training  must  be  supplement- 
ed by  training  in  the  essentials  of  the  routine  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  colleges  on  a  part-time  or  regular  schedule.  Business 
men  are  especially  urged  to  investigate  the  courses  for  the  benefit 
of   their   employees. 


Replete  WITH   information  for  rubber  manufacturers — Mr. 
Pearson's   "Crude   Rubber  and   Compounding  Ingredients." 


CALENDARS  AND   SOUVENIRS. 

Tyson  Bros.,  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of 
chemicals,  rubber  substitutes,  etc.,  are  sending  to  the  trade  an 
art  calendar  reproducing  C.  D.  Williams's  painting.  "The  Angel 
of  the  Battlefields."  The  central  figure  is  of  a  woman  in  white, 
representing  the  composite  of  women  in  all  walks  of  life  who 
have  helped  in  winning  the  war.  Around  are  grouped  soldiers 
of  each  of  the  Allied  countries,  with  a  United  States  soldier 
and  sailor,  all  paying  her  tribute.  The  color  scheme  is  blue 
and  white. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  have 
issued  a  large  panel  calendar  advertising  their  different  products, 
including  chemicals.  The  calendar  itself  is  printed  in  clear 
dark-blue  figures  of  good  size  on  white  paper. 

The  Somerset  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  New  Brunswicy,  New 
Jersey,  is  sending  the  trade  an  attractive  brass  desk  combina- 
tion including  in  one  piece  compartments  for  pins,  stamps,  etc., 
with  a  hinged  cover  on  the  outside  of  which  the  company's 
name  is  embossed,  while  inside  is  a  1919  calendar.  Part  of  the 
base  is  a  pen-tray,  and  the  whole  makes  a  happy  combination 
and  useful   souvenir. 
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News  of  the  American   Rubber  Industry. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  B.  F.   GOODRICH  CO.  „„    .^^    ,,^„„„    ,,„,k,   payable   February    15   to   stock    of    record 

THE  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  recently  issued  February  4,  1919.     The  last  previous  dividend  was  paid  on  May 

its   annual   report    for   the   year   ended   December   31,    1918,  15,   1918,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  none  having 

which  shows  the  following  figures :  been  paid  since  until  the  present  one  because  of  war  conditions. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,. Ohio,  has  declared  quarterly 

MaL'flcLdngV selling;  and  general' adminisiraVion' expenses  ^lOiiiSMSolg  t^i^'^dends  of  one  per  cent  on  its  Common  Stock,  payable  May  IS 

~in~6i0  3"-i  °"  ^^°<^^  of  record  May  S,  and  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 

Miscellaneous   income    "  ' 296,4ls'Ai  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,   payable  April  and  July   1   to  stock 

$21,610  322.71  °^  record  March  21  and  June  20,  1919,  respectively. 
LTrelron^binf'pai^Me"' etc .\\\- :;:.;:;:::     ^I.mI.o'Ii.II          '      "  '^^^  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  at  its 

Reserve  to  reduce  plant  additions  during  war  '         ^  ■  recent  annual  meeting  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and 

Reduction   of  United"  States  "Liberty  "Bonds        •      -      •  -  three-quarters  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  respectively,  on  its 

from  cost  to  market  value 104.410.72        .^.^^^^^^g  preferred   and   common   stock. 

Xet  profit  before  providing  for  final  income  and  war  excess  "^^^    Plymouth    Rubber   Co.,    Canton,    Massachusetts,    has    de- 

proiits  taxes,  carried  <o  surplus  account $15,637,114.62  clared  Its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 

SURPLUS  ACCOUNT.  Per  cent  on   its  preferred   stock,   payable   March   1   to   stock  of 

Balance,  January   I,    1918 $20,177,379.01  record    Fehn]arv21      1Q19 

iNet  profit  for  year  ended  December   1,    1918 15,637,114.62  "^^COra    reOruary    ^1,    lyiV. 

$35,814,493.63  "^.^^  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .\kron,  Ohio,  has  declared 

9,000  shares  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  '  '  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  in  cash,  pavable  .A.pril  15  to  common 

stock  at   par,   redeemed   and  cancelled   dur-  „. .      „r j    nf        i      ti  j  "  

during  year  $900,000.00  Stock  of   record   March   31,   and   an   extra   dividend   of  ten   per 

R^ducSon  l?\rr=lt°"slZk7.TcLi"t'<:osi        ^'>°-'^'>'>°  Cent  in  preferred  stock,  payable  March  5  to  stock  of  record  Feb- 

to  par  ■ \. '..'... I.  9,506.25  ruary  20,   the   latter    dividend   being   in    lieu   of   those   not   paid 

^'L"r"".\ .'.':'.'';"'?.  ".".P".'.":'^""^':.'":      1,785,000.00  between  October   1,   1917,  and  December  31,   1918. 
4   per  cent    dividend   on   conmion   stock,   paid 

during   1918    2,400,000.00  

^■"'''^"^■^^  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  WASTE  MATERIAL  DEALERS. 

Applied  in  redemption  of  preferred  stock 4',50o'.o0o'.bo  David  Feinburg,  Lionel  D.  Waixel  and  George  B.  Smitheman, 

~$35.li9,987.38  '''^    Nominating    Committee    of    the    National     Association    of 

The   increase   in   the   net   sales   for   the   year   amounted    to   41  Waste  Material  Dealers,  have  made  the   following  nominations, 

per  cent   over  the  amount   for  1917.  '"  be  acted  on  at  the  annual  meeting  March  19: 

.  Officers:     F.    W.    Reidenbach,    president;    James    Rosenberg, 

DIVIDENDS.  first    vice-president:    Edward    A.    Stone,    second    vice-president; 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  its  quar-  Henry    Lissberger,    third    vice-president;    Ivan    Reitler,    fourth 

terly   dividend   of  $1.50   per   share,   payable   March    15   on   stock  vice-president;   Paul   H.   Loewenthal,  fifth  vice-president;   M.  B. 

of  record  February  28,   1919.  Speer,   sixth  vice-president ;   David   Feinburg,  treasurer. 

The  Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Directors  for  two  years :    George  B.  Smitheman,  Julius  Rosen- 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  pay-  berg,  Herman  Muehlstein  and  Herman  Goldstein. 
able   in   common   stock.  Independent    nominations    can    be    made    on    petition    of    25 

The     Brunswick-Balke-Collender     Co.,    Chicago,     Illinois,    de-  members,  such  petitions  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  not  later 

clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  than  20  days  preceding  the  annual   meeting. 


RUBBER  COMPANY  SHARE  QUOTATIONS. 

aUOTATIONS   BEFORE   AND   DUBING    THE   WAR,    PRICE  AND  YIELD  AS  OF   DEC.   31. 


Corporation.  Security. 

.^jax   Rubber  Co.,  Inc Common    

The   Fisk    Rubber  Co Common    

The   Fisk   Rubber  Co 1st  preferred 

The   Fisk    Rubber  Co -'r.d  preferred   

The    Fisk   Rubber   Co 1st  convertible  pre- 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .Common^  '.";.";;; 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. .  Preferred    

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co Common    

The  B,   F.  Goodrich  Co Preferred    

Kelly-Springfield   Tire   Co Common^    

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co P-.f.rrcd    

Rubber   "    —        -  ■■ 


The 


Rubber   Co (< 


The    Miller    Rubber   Co. 

Portage    Rubber    Co Common    . 

Portage    Rubber    Co Preferred 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. Common    . 

United  States  Rubber  Co Common    . 

United   States   Rubber  Co Preferred 


100 


' 

Divi- 

■> 

'•'■ 

"1 

'■ 

1916. 

10 

17. 

Last 

.Sale 

dend, 

c^-t 

Yield, 

Low. 

kigh. 

Low.' 

High. 

Low. 

kigh.  Low'. 

High. 

Low) 

Hi(?h. 

Low 

Cent 

71!^ 

67 

89.^      63 

80 

45 

75.4 

40 

75 

49 

None 

112.^ 

90 

103 

97 

95 

65 

90 
100 

60 

90 

90 
95 

7 

7 

7.77 
7  37 

222./, 

30Sy,  247 

SOVA  365 

1700       730 

1.50./ 

97 

ISO 

89  !4 

140!4 

50 

156 

10754   107 

97 

101 

99 'A 

6 

6  03 

2874 

^^H 

SO'A 

24-/, 

80         57  ^^ 

3?.'A 

597^ 

WA 

^J-H 

1I4>/, 

95 

11634   110 

112 

91H 

104 

96 

104 

7 

6.73 

309 

/i'/. 

S5'4     56 

64./ 

3(m 

72 

98'/, 

101         95 

9.1 

75 

90 

50'/l 

46 

S6'A     25'A 

30 

10)4 

74 

12 

2VA 

None 
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279./, 

157 

355^    204  K 

262'/ 

112 

160 

14S' 

II2.V, 

mii 

117^^   104;^ 

107 

95 

100  J4 

90 

99 

7.07 

34  ./j 

183  J/,     62  J^ 

185 

120 

100./, 

90./, 

90./. 

97 

B7'A 

95^5 

7 

7.33 

85 

19^ 

56 

None 

63 

tt^ 

7004     47^ 

67 

45^ 

80 -X 

51    ' 

Nnnr 

101  H 

115^    106!i  11434 

91 

110 

95 

110 

8 

7.27 

>ar  value  SlOO  prior  to  1917.  =Par  value  $100  prior  to  1915.  'Including  78^  per  cent 
mong  the  minor  rubber  companies  the  high  and  low  prices  for  1918  wire  as  follows:  Ei 
•A;  preferred.  $100  oar,  high  70,  low  40.  International  Rubber  Co.,  hich  15.4,  low  8. 
1J4;  preferred,  high  \7H,  low  17.  Pacific  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  high  48,  low  47.  Perfect! 
[Compiled  for  The  India  Rubber  World  by  John  Biirnham  &  Co..  115  Broadway.  New 


paid  on   accumulated   dividends. 
npire  Rubber  it  Tire  Co.,  common 

Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  common,  par  $10,  high  46V 
on   Tire  &   Rubber  Co.'.   high   $1.00,  low  3?  cents. 
York  City,  and  41  South  La  Salle  street.  Chicago.) 
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ONE  OF  THE  REVERE  PIONEERS. 

A  STEADY  and  unbroken  service  of  nearly  half  a  cenlury 
■**  with  one  concern  is  something  of  which  one  may  well  be 
proud.  Such  is  the  record  of  William  H.  Gleason,  whose  resig- 
nation from  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Revere 
Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea,  Massachu- 
setts, was  recently  announced, 
after  a  continuous  service  of 
over  45  years. 

William  Henry  Gleason  was 
born  and  educated  in  Boston, 
and  at  the  age  of  15  entered  a 
law  office  in  that  city.  Later 
he  was  employed  successively  in 
the  dry  goods  and  the  woolen 
goods  businesses.  On  December 
1,  1873,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Boston  Elastic  Fabric  Co., 
Chelsea,    Massachusetts. 

The  company  added  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  to  its  out- 
put, and  the  veteran  Charles 
McBurney  became  president. 
In    1883    the    company    was    re-  Wiliiam   H    Glkvsox 

organized  and  Henry   C.   Morse 

was  elected  treasurer  and  general  manager  and  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  Revere  Rubber  Co. 

Beginning  as  bookkeeper  Mr.  Gleason  soon  became  assistant 
treasurer,  then  treasurer,  and  later  both  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  Connected  with  the  company  were  E.  S.  Con- 
verse. Franklin  L.  Pitcher,  George  H.  Hood,  and  George  A. 
Aldcn,  all  pioneers  in  the  New  England  rubber  business. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mr.  Gleason,  intimately  associated 
with  the  then  leaders  of  the  trade,  was  a  factor  in  the  history 
making  of  that  period.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  England  Rubber  Club,  now  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  held  various  offices  and  did  much  to  make  the  club 
a  success.  Mr.  Gleason  has  two  characteristics  that  were  of 
extreme  value  in  the  positions  that  he  held,  unusual  financial 
ability  and  a  faculty  for  turning  off  work  that  is  phenomenal. 
He  is  never  behind,  in  fact  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  usually 
does  things  "the  day  before." 

Mr.  Gleason  remains  as  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts,  an  organization  of  business  men  having  1,100 
members,  in  which  he  has  long  been  active.  An  alert,  shrewd, 
capable  Yankee,  his  many  friends  wish  for  him  a  long,  happy 
continuation  of  his  very  useful  career. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.  TO  BUILD  IN  ILLINOIS. 
The  H  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Madison  avenue  and  41  jt 
street.  New  York  City,  manufacturer  of  asbestos  goods  and 
machinery  packing,  has  purchased  from  several  different  own- 
ers a  tract  of  land  containing  approximately  225  acres  north  of 
and  adjoining  Waukegan,  Illinois,  between  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  tracks  and  Lake  Michigan,  .''is  soon  a» 
conditions  allow,  a  $3,000,000  plant  to  duplicate  the  one  al- 
ready located  at  Manville,  New  Jersey,  will  be  built.  It  will 
cover  1,250.000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  employ  between 
2,500  and  3,000  persons.     Eight  parcels  of  land  were  included. 

BOSTON  BANK  TO  ESTABLISH  FAR  EASTERN  CONNECTIONS. 
C.  F.  Weed,  vice-president  of  The  First  National  Bank,  and 
D.  A.  de  Menocal,  vice-president  of  The  First  National  Corp., 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  have  been  sent  by  the  bank  to  establish 
further  foreign  banking  connections  in  Australia,  China  and 
Japan.  They  expect  to  be  away  about  four  months.  Boston 
merchants  have  shown  keen  interest  in  the  trip  and  have  sub- 
mitted numerous  matters  for  inquiry. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  at 
its  annual  meeting  elected  the  following  directors  and  officers: 
directors — H.  Wilfred  DuPuy,  president-treasurer;  Charles  M. 
DuPuy,  vice-president ;  George  W.  Shiveley,  secretary ;  Her- 
bert DuPuy,  chairman  ;  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  vice-president-general 
manager ;  other  officer.s — George  W.  Daum,  second  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  production;  A.  H.  Price,  second  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  sales  development ;  C.  G.  Morrill,  assistant 
treasurer ;  H.  H.  Salmon,  purchasing  agent ;  James  Q.  Goudie, 
general  sales  director ;  executive  committee — Messrs.  H.  Wil- 
fred and  Charles  M.  DuPuy,  Lewis  Shiveley,  Morrill,  Salmon, 
aiul    Price. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  elections  and  appointments:  vice-presi- 
■  lints — F.  A.  Seaman,  secretary;  C.  A.  Brown;  Otis  R.  Cook, 
ininerly  general  sales  manager,  and  a  director;  Maurice  Switz- 
11-.  advertising  manager;  other  appointments — W.  H.  Bell, 
former  Chicago  district  manager,  appointed  manager  of  motor 
truck  tire  division  of  general  sales  department,  succeeded  by 
H.  H.  Grobe,  former  manager  of  Baltimore  branch;  Capt.  S. 
P.  Landers,  recently  discharged  from  service,  manager  of 
liranch,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Capt.  John  Baldwin,  former 
Washington  representative,  now  with  motor  tire  division  of 
general  sales  office ;  H.  B.  Joseph,  former  assistant  advertising 
manager,   now   manager   of   outdoor   display. 

The  Globe  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  held  its 
annual  stockholders'  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  company,  1851 
Broadway,  on  February  4,   1919. 

The  Traveler  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  819  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  purchased  a  factory  site  at 
Bethlehem,  in  that  state,  where  it  expects  to  begin  building  early 
in  the  summer.  Specifications  for  the  building  are  now  being 
prepared.  The  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000 
common  stock  and  $350,000  preferred  stock.  The  officers  are 
as  follows :  Guy  de  la  Rigaudiere,  president ;  Victor  Durand, 
Jr.,  first  vice-president;  G.  J.  P.  Raub,  second  vice-president; 
and  E.  E.  Pollard,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will 
manufacture  Traveler  tires. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co..  New  York  City,  will  exhibit 
at  the  Lyons  fair  to  be  held  in  Lyons,  France,  March  1-15,  its 
full  line  of  rubber  tires,  rubber  and  canvas  footwear,  belting, 
hose,  insulated  wire,  gloves,  sporting  goods,  druggists'  sundries, 
and   other  rubber  goods. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  a  meeting  of 
its  salesmen  from  the  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
offices  on  January  29,  discussed  general  trade  conditions.  The 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  at  which  the  bill  of  fare  was  printed  on  a  salesman's  ex- 
pense report  blank.  The  menu  included  "6,000-mile  chicken," 
"Thermoid-Hardy  peas,"  "Outlet  ice  cream,"  etc.,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  "New  York  Branch  cocktail"  and  "Boston  Branch 
oysters."  The  company  money  on  hand  was  "plenty"  and  di- 
rections regarding  expense  check  read :  "Hold !  Do  not  need 
it." 

The  American  Tire  Filler  Industry,  Inc.,  was  recently  organ- 
ized in  the  West,  with  offices  at  220  West  Superior  street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  the  following  officers  who  are  also  directors: 
president.  Franc  D.  Mayer,  The  Essenkay  Products  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois ;  first  vice-president,  Frank  A.  Hager,  Universal  Tire 
Filler  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon ;  second  vice-president,  Lee  W. 
Lockwood,  Dahl  Punctureless  Filler  &  Rim  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  third  vice-president,  W.  W-  Major,  National  Rub- 
ber Filler  Co.,  Midlothian,  Texas ;  secretary,  C.  P.  Umstot, 
Peerless  Tire  Filler  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  treasurer,  L.  G. 
Harris,  Wolverine  Tire  Cushion  &  Accessory  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan:  J.  Wolff,  National  Synthetic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
New  York  City ;  and  C.  G.  Schwarz,  Panama  Rubber  &  Equip- 
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meat  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MLssouri.  Tlie  object  of  the  organization 
is  to  standardize  and  perfect  tire  fillers,  and  it  is  incorporated 
without   capital   and  not  for  profit. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, will  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  its  stockholders  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  company,  10O7  Market  street,  on  March  10,  at  noon,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors,  receiving  and  acting  on  re- 
ports, etc. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  57  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  500  shares  common  and  ISO  pre- 
ferred to  3,000  of  each,  making  a  total  capitalization  of  $600,000. 
Both  classes  of  stock  have  been  exchanged,  share  for  share,  for 
the  new  issue,  of  which  2,500  common  and  850  preferred  remain  in 
the  treasury  and  2,000  of  the  new  preferred  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  business  conducted  by  William  H.  Stiles,  crude  rubber  im- 
porter, at  79-85  Wall  street.  New  York  City,  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Lynn  D.  Stiles  and 
Gordon  Milne  having  been  admitted  to  partnership. 

H.  Muehlstein  &  Co.,  dealers  in  scrap  rubber,  are  now  located 
at  147  East  125th  street.  New  York  City,  their  offices  and  one  of 
five  warehouse  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  early  in 
February.  The  new  premises  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Chatham  &  Phenix  National  Bank  and  provide  facilities  for  the 
present  lessee. 

The  Cotton  Duck  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Ho- 
tel Astor,  New  York  City,  early  in  February,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  William  H.  Wellington,  president ;  Spencer 
Turner,  vice-president ;  Summerfield  Baldwin,  Jr.,  treasurer ;  and 
C.  S.  Green,  secretary.  The  executive  committee  includes  the 
above  officers  and  in  addition  S.  Parker  Bremer,  F.  Coit  Johnson, 
William  L.  Barrell,  and  Robert  P.  Hooper 

Tunis  &  Co.,  importers  of  crude  rubber,  etc.,  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  general  offices  from  10  Herbert  street  to  132-4 
Front  street.  New  York  City. 

W.  E.  Byles,  crude  rubber  and  eastern  produce  broker,  has 
moved  to  140-142  Pearl  street.  New  York  City. 

SCHAEFFER  &   BUDENBERG  SALES  AGENCIES. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  sales  organization  of  Schaeffer  & 
Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  indicated  by  the  addition 
of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  their  list  of  selling  offices.  This  branch 
will  carry  a  full  stock  of  the  firm's  well  known  instruments, 
particularly  those  widely  used  in  the  refining  industry.  T.  C. 
Eales  has  been  appointed  local  manager. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  now  have  direct  branches  in  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
following  sales  agencies:  Toronto,  Ontario,  Milton  &  Prentiss; 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  L.  W.  Cuddy;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
F.  C.  Richmond  Machinery  Co. ;  Los  Angeles,  California,  Adolf 
Frese  Optical  Co. ;  Seattle.  Washington,  Steam  Supply  & 
Rubber  Co. 

RUBBER    SECTION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    CHEMICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  plan  to  make  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  a  division  of  that  society  is  beginning  to 
lake  shape.  By-laws  similar  to  those  of  the  other  divisions 
have  been  drawn  up  for  consideration  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  whole  matter  will  be  presented  to  the  council 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the  meeting  in  Buffalo 
in  .'\pril. 

It  seems  inadvisable  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Section 
at  that  time,  but  preparations  for  the  annual  fall  meeting  are 
already  in  the  making.  The  executive  committee  realizes  fully 
that  the  success  of  this  and  every  meeting  depends  upon  the 
work  of  the  rubber  chemists  of  the  country;  that  it  is  condi- 
tional upon  their  opportunities  for  original  work  in  their  special 
lines ;  and  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  freedom  with  .which  the 
various     problems     confronting    all     arc     discussed.        Secretary?  ,. 


Arnold  H.  Smith  is  therefore  getting  in  touch  with  the  rubber 
chemists  of  the  country  in  an  effort  to  have  every  laboratory 
head  at  the  next  meeting,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  an  es- 
pecially active  and  interesting  one. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  are :  John  B. 
Tuttle,  chairman ;  Dr.  David  Spence,  George  Oenslager,  L.  E. 
Weber,  H.  E.  Simmons,  L.  H.  Plumb  and  A.  H.  Smith,  secre- 
tary, Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  jar-ring  committee  of  the  Rubber  Section  is  working  in 
active  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  it 
is  expected  that  some  announcement  concerning  its  activities 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

NEW    HOME   OF    AJAX    RUBBER   CO.,    INC. 

For  some  months  the  building  at  218-222  West  57th  street. 
New  York  City,  has  been  undergoing  remodeling  to  adapt  it 
for  the  use  of  its  new  tenant,  Ajax  Rul)ber  Co.,  Inc.     The  build- 
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ing  is  four  stones  high  and  offers  approximately  twice  the  area 
the  company  had  in  its  former  quarters. 

The  first  floor  of  the  new  premises  is  devoted  to  the  New 
York  selling  branch,  while  on  the  eastern  and  western  ends, 
respectively,  are  a  vestibuled  entrance  to  the  executive  offices 
and  a  wide  driveway.  The  offices  of  H.  L.  McClaren,  pres- 
ident, Horace  De  Lisser,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  of  Stuart  Webster,  treasurer,  are  on  the  second  floor,  as 
well  as  the  meeting-room  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  cred- 
it, collection,  and  accounting  departments.  The  third  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  advertising  department  and  the  officers  of  the 
export,  sundries,  and  traffic  departments,  branch  house  man- 
agers and  sales  correspondents.  Tlie  sales  conference  room  is 
also  on  this  floor  and  the  office  of  Fred  E.  Dayton,'  secretary 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  refaced  and  the  in- 
terior  remodeled   to   meet  the   requirements  of  the  company. 

ALLEN  MACHINE  CO.  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT. 
The  .'\llen  Machine  Co..  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  installed  in 
its  recently  acquired  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  liiodern  Jn 
the  country.  Its  facilities  include  a  foundry,  with  two  cupolas, 
machine  tools  for  handling  work  up  to  16  feet  in  diameter, 
30-tou  traveling  .cranes  and  motor-driven  rollT,la,tJips  'and ,' 
.grinders."     '■■■■-  ''  .  :  ■. 
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NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

.Aeoniti-  Controls  Corp..  January  27,  1919  (Delaware).  $2. 500.0110.  M,  L. 
Horty,  M.  C.  Kelly.  S.  L.  Mackey— ail  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Prin- 
cipal office  with  Delaware  Ch.irter  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  Du  Pont  Build- 
ing, Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  deal  in.  produce,  and  manufacture  goods, 
merchandi.'ie,  and  clothing,  of  which  rubber  is  a  component  part. 

Aconite  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  January  9,  1919  (New  Jersey),  $125,000. 
I.  Eisenberg,  E.  T.  Adam,  A.  T.  Vanderbilt— all  of  810  Broad  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  115  South  Warren  street,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  J.  M.  Weaver.  To  manufacture,  pur- 
chase, sell,  import,  export  and  deal  in  automobile  tires,  etc. 

Arentox  Co..  October  8,  1918  (Delaware),  authorized  capital,  1,000 
shares  of  stock  without  nominal  or  par  value.  C.  L.  Kimlinger.  M.  M. 
Clancy.  F.  A.  Arm.strons — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Principal  office 
with  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To  manufacture  and  deal   in   gutta  percha.   etc. 

Associated  Rubber  Interests.  Inc.,  January  31,  1919  (New  York),  $10,000. 
C.  Byrd,  51  Dclap  street.  Queens,  H.  C.  Sleicher,  76  Pearl  street,  T.  M. 
Healy,  32  Liberty  street,  both  of  New  York  City— all  in  New  York.  To 
deal  in  rubber  products. 

Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve  Corp.,  The,  January  28,  1919  (New  York), 
$10,000.  S.  X.  Newman,  10  Stone  street,  Yonkers,  G.  H.  Grossman,  Hotel 
Prince  George,  New  York  City,  C.  R.  Tock,  487  Sanford  avenue,  Flush- 
ing— all  in  New  York.     To  manufacture  auto  tire  valves,  etc. 

Bayonne  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  6,  1919  (New  York),  $2,000. 
S.  Bemheim,  C.  A.  Weldon,  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau  street.  New 
York   City.      To   manufacture    tires. 

Bridgeport  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  1,  1919  (New  York), 
$2,000.  H.  S  Hartstein,  S.  Bemheim,  C.  A.  Weldon— all  of  35  Nassau 
street,    New   York   City.      To    manufacture    tires. 

Central  New  York  Tire  &  Tube  Co.,  Inc.,  February  1.  1919  (New 
York),  $20,000.  H.  S.  Hartstein,  S.  Bemheim,  C.  A.  Weldon— all  of 
35  Nassau  street.  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

City  Rubber  Co.,  January  18,  1919  (Massachusetts),  $25,000.  C.  B. 
Delano.  52  Ivy  street.  G.  P.  Duharael.  5  Boynton  street — both  of  Boston: 
J.  Bradley.  24  Willow  Court,  Dorchester— all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal 
office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  automobiles 
and  motors  of  all  kinds  and  all  parts  and  appliances  used  in  connection 
therewith. 

Columbus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  February  1,  1919  (New  York), 
$5,000.  H.  S.  Hartstein.  S.  Bemheim.  C.  A.  Weldon— all  of  35  Nassau 
street,   -New   York   City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Export  Co..  E.  I..  December  12.  1918  (Delaware), 
$100,000.  W.  S.  Gavar,  C.  R.  Mudge.  A.  M.  Gorman— all  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  Delaware  agent,  A.  I.  du  Pont,  1007  Market  street, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  do  a  general  export  business,  and,  among  other 
things,  handle  products  of  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

Eckrode  Rubber  Co..  February  6.  1919  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  C.  E. 
Eckrode,  Highland  Park.  E.  F.  Hensler.  833  South  13th  street,  G.  A. 
Hensler,  815  South  11th  street— both  of  Newark— all  in  New  Jersey. 
Principal  office.  118-122  Adams  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in 
charge,  C.  E.  Eckrode.  To  make,  purchase,  and  sell  rubber  boots,  shoes, 
tires  and   tubes. 

Erie   Tire   &   Rubber   Co..    Inc.,    February    17,    1919    (New   York),   $5,000. 

C.   A.   Weldon,   H.    S.   Hartstein,   A.   Hirsch— al'      

York   City.     To  manufacture   tires. 

Essex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  11,  1919  (New  York),  $4,000. 
C.  A.  Weldon,  H.  S.  Hartstein,  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau  street.  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Excello  Rubber  Heel  Mfg.  Co.,  January  9,  1919  (Delaware).  $300,000. 
F.  L.,  M.  E..  and  L.  F.  Mettler— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Prin- 
cipal office,  832  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture 
and  sell  rubber  heels,  soles,  shoes,   etc. 

Fair  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  17,  1919  (New  York),  $5,000. 
C.  A.  Weldon,  H.  S.  Hartstein,  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau  street,  New 
Yoik   City.     To   manufacture   tires. 

Fresno  Tire  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  February  10,  1919  (New  York),  $5,000. 
C.  A.  Weldon,  H.  S.  Hartstein,  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau  street.  New 
York   City.     To   manufacture   tires. 

Hague  Co.,  F.  B..  February  14,  1919  (New  Jersey),  $125,000.  F.  B. 
and  S.  E.  Haaue,  W.  E.  Turton— all  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office,  810  Broad  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  W.  E. 
Turton.      To    manufacture,    buy,    sell,    import,    export,    and    generally    deal 
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avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois.  To    : 

Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Januarv  7,  1919  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
E.  J.  Kelley,  C.  H.  Bortell,  Jr.,— both  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  H.  F. 
Gilg,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Principal  office  with  Delaware  Registration 
Trust  Co.,  900  Market  street,  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture 
and  deal   in  tires   for   automobiles,   bicycles,   etc. 

Laconia  Tire  Co.,  December  31,  1918  (New  Hampshire),  $2,000.  S. 
and  F.  Malanowski.  O.  L.  Young.  M.  C.  Oilman — all  of  Laconia,  New 
Hampshire.      To    buy,    sell,    and    deal    in    automobile   supplies. 

Missouri  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  February  4,  1919  (New  York),  $5,000. 
C.  A.  Weldon,  A.  Hirsch,  S.  Bernheim— all  of  35  Nassau  street.  New 
York   City.      To   manufactui 

Modern    Tire    Co.,    Inc., 
Chaitowiti;,    309   West   50th 

Edelson,   56  East   101st  street— all   of  New  York  City. 
_  Newark  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  6,   1919   (New  York),  $4,000. 
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^president,  C.  L.  Calvin,  secretary 
al  manager — all  of  Coliunbiana.  Ohio. 
To    rebuild    and    retread    automobile 


irke   Tire   &    Battery    Corp., 
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New  York.     Tire  and  battery   service  station. 

Palace  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  Februarv   17.   1919 
C.    A.   Weldon,   H     S.    Hartstein,   A.   Hirsch— 35    Nassau   street 
City.     To  manufactur. 

Paterson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Januarv  28,   1919   (New  York).  $2,000. 
C.  A.   Weldon,  H.   S.    Hart 
York  City.     To  manufactur 
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Peoples  Aul 
$50,000.  C.  11.  Reed,  40  Seymour  _  _  „ 
avenue,  LG.  Miller,  616  Bergen  street- all  of  Newarli,  New  Jersey. 
Principal  office,  435  Clinton  avenue,  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge, 
L.   G.   Miller.     To   conduct  a   general   automobile  supply   store. 

Plaza  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  January  24,  1919  (New  York),  $3,000. 
A.  L.  Dasburg,  president;  W.  L.  Lissbergcr,  vice-president;  J.  Jacobs, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Address,  382  Jackson  avenue.  Long  Island  City, 
New    Vork.      To   manufacture  tires. 

Reading  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  4,  1919  (New  York),  $4,000. 
C.  A.  Weldon,  A.  Hirsch,  S.  Bernheim— all  of  35  Nassau  street.  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  tires.  , 

Super  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Februarv  10,  1919  (New  York),  $10,000. 
A.  Paillot.  Woodside;  E.  A.  Ehrhardt,  "Elmhur.st;  W.  Haupt,  325  East 
51st   slrctl.   New   York   City— all   in   New  York.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Timp:iny  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  January  8,  1919  (Connecticut),  $20,000. 
W.  A.  Timpany  president;  O.  W.  Olsen,  secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  C. 
Timpany— all  of  504  Bank  street  (principal  office).  New  London,  Con- 
necticut.     To    buy    and    .-ell    tires   .-Jnd    automobile    accessories. 

Traveler  Rubber  Co.  of  Bethlehem,  U.  S.  A.,  January  24,  1919  (Dela- 
ware), $1,350,000.  E.  E.  Pollard,  J.  E.  Green— both  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania;  S.  D.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  I^elaware.  Principal 
office  with  S.  D.  Townsend,  Jr.,  927  Market  street,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  etc. 

Triangle  Rubber  Co.,  February  12,  1919  (Delaware).  $100,000.  J. 
Whan,  H.  R.  Shaffer.  C.  K.  Detimore— all  of  Sebring,  Ohio.  Principal 
office  with  Capital  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware.  To  manufacture  inner  tubes, 
tires,    and    other    rubber   accessories. 

Union  Raincoat  Co..  Inc.,  January  31,  1919  (New  York),  $20,000.  M. 
Volansky,  1876  Marmion  avenue;  S.  Volansky,  1539  Minford  place— both 
of  Bronx;  R.  Melnick,  1735  Benson  avenue.  Brooklyn— all  in  New  York. 
To    manufacture    rubber    apparel. 

Williamsburg  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  17,  1919  (New  York), 
$3,000.  C.  A.  Weldon,  H.  S.  Hartstein.  A.  Hirsch— all  of  35  Nassau 
street,   New   York   City.     To   manufacture   tires. 

World  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  February  10,  1919  (New  York), 
$1,000.  I.  Spielberger,  1237  Hoe  avenue;  C.  H.  Herbst,  1071  West  Farms, 
road— both  of  Bronx;  I.  Cohen.  155  Rose  street,  Brooklyn— all  of  New 
York.      To    manufacture    rubber    products. 

Yonkers  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  3,  1919  (New  York). 
$3,000.  H.  S.  Hartstein.  C.  A.  Weldon,  S.  S.  Bernheim— all  of  35  Nassau 
stieet.    New    York    City.      To   manufacture    tires. 

TWO  NEW  DU  PONT  SUBSIDIARIES. 
Two  new  companies  have  been  recently  incorporated  to  take 
over  the  chemical  and  export  business  of  the  Du  Pont  organi- 
zation. These  are :  Du  Pont  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  which  will  manufacture  and  deal  in  chemicals,  oils, 
paints,  etc.,  and  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Export  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  which  will  take  over  foreign  business.  The 
officers  of  the  export  organization  are :  F.  W.  Pickard,  president, 
in  charge  of  sales  ;  Walter  S.  Gaven,  vice-president  and  director 
of  sales ;  F.  D.  Brown,  treasurer ;  and  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  secre- 
tary. The  directors,  in  addition  to  the  officers,  include  F.  C. 
Peters,  C.  L.  Petze,  J.  A.  Burckel  and  J.  E.  Halt. 

DOMINION   RUBBER   SYSTEM   INCORPORATES. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada,  in  order  to  separate  its  sales  and  distribution: 
from  its  manufacturing  department,  has  incorporated  seven  pro- 
vincial companies  to  handle  sales  and  distribution  in  Canada,  the 
name  in  each  case  being  "Dominion  Rubber  System,  Limited,"' 
with  the  name  of  the  province  in  parenthesis  inserted  before  the 
word  "Limited." 

Each  company  takes  over  the  leases,  property,  fixtures,  stock 
on  hand,  etc.,  at  actual  valuation,  while  its  policy  will  be  de- 
termined by  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of  members  of  the 
head  office  executive  force  and  the  manager  of  the  provincial 
company. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  parent  company  are :  T.  H. 
Rieder,  president ;  R.  E.  Jamieson,  vice-president ;  H.  Wellein, 
A.  E.  Massie.  H.  R.  Nixon,  J.  A.  Martin,  J.  M.  S.  Carroll  and 
W.  A.  Eden. 

The  offices,  managers,  and  secretary-treasurers  of  the  provin- 
cial companies  are  as  follows,  respectively: 

Maritime — St.  John,  New  Brunswick ;  W.  R.  Stewart,  A.  R.. 
Hannah. 

Quebec — Montreal :  George  Bergeron,  J.  Myles. 

Ontario — Toronto ;  J.  A.  Connor,  H.  E.  Dane. 

Manitoba — Winnipeg ;  Charles  Holden,  R.  W.  Pollock. 

Saskatchewan— Regina ;  G.  E.  Wight.  H.  A.  Wells. 

Alberta — Calgary ;  A.  C.  McGiverin,  G.  E.  Healey. 

Pacific — Vancouver,  British  Columbia ;  W.  A.  Allan,  J.  M. 
Dovle. 
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PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  spent  the  month  of 
February  in   California. 

Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
sailed  for  Europe  early  in  February. 

R.  Y'.  Cooke,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Racine  Rub- 
ber Co.,  since  1912,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  company  at  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
succeeding  the  late  Mr.  Severance.  He  has  also  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  of 
which  the  Racine  company  is  a  subsidiary. 

Louis  Rosenberg  has  been  appointed  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  for  the  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

A.  P.  Gormully  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  export  busi- 
ness of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

F.  E.  Kaeppel  is  now  representing  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  among  the  job- 
bers of  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  for  seven  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  plant  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co., 
serving  the  jobbing  trade. 

A.  C.  Eggers,  manager  of  the  crude  rubber  department  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  Inc..  38  Pine  street.  New  York 
City,  was  formerly  connected  with  Eggers  Bros.  &  Co.,  crude 
rubber  dealers,  and  more  recently  was  production  expert  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army. 

-Mark  L.  Smith  has  identified  himself  as  a  salesman  with 
Stresen-Reuter  &  Hancock,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer 
in  colors,  minerals,  and  chemicals  for  the  rubber  and  allied 
trades,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Commercial 
Chemical  Co.  and  is   well  acquainted  with  the  chemical  trade. 

R.   J.    CALDWELL   HONORED    BY    LUNCHEON. 

R.  J.  Caldwell  of  R.  J.  Caldwell  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
cotton  duck  and  tire  fabrics.  New  York  City,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  United  States  Industrial  and  Economic 
Commission  and  is  now  in  Eu- 
rope making  surveys  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation.  On  January 
24,  the  day  preceding  the  sailing 
of  the  commission,  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  the  guest  of  honor  al  a 
luncheon  at  the  Lawyers'  Club, 
attended  by  many  men  prominent 
in  public  life.  The  opening  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Mr.  Caldwell, 
who  dealt  with  industrial  con- 
ditions, especially  with  reference 
to  the  more  equitable  treatment 
of  labor.  He  was  particularly 
emphatic  in  urging  that  ade- 
quate provision  be  made  to  re- 
tain workers  in  their  employ- 
ment in  times  of  stress.  r   j   Caldwell. 

.\mong  the  other  speakers,  all 
of  whom  alluded  in  complimentary  vein  to  the  philanthropic 
and  useful  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  promotion* 
of  better  working  and  living  cond'tions  for  industrial  employes, 
were  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  George  Gordon 
Battle  and  Simeon  D.  Fess,  Congressman  from  Ohio.  John 
Morgan,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  McGraw  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  a  recently  appointed  di- 
rector of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  represented  the 
rubber  trade. 


WEBSTER   NORRIS,  S.   B. 

r^URING  the  early  eighties,  immediately  following  his  gradua- 
*-^  tion  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Webster  Norris  was  an  analyst  in  steel  and  sugar-refining 
industries.  A  few  years  later,  as  chief  chemist  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Co.,  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  technology  of  rubber. 
Personal  investigation  revealed 
the  need  of  chemical  standardiza- 
tion of  the  rfiaterials,  processes 
and  products  of  rubber  manu- 
facture. As  result,  he  became 
chemist  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  in  July,  1887,  and  equip- 
ped a  laboratory  at  their  Maiden 
plant.  Thus,  if  not  actually  the 
first.  Mr.  Norris  is  one  of  the 
early  chemists  to  be  regularly  em- 
ployed on  the  factory  staff  of  an 
American  rubber  manufacturing 
company. 

He     was     identified     with     the 


\\\ 


Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  as 
chemist  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  a  combined  period  of  eight  years.  In  1895,  he 
entered  the  mechanical  goods  division  of  the  trade  as  chemist 
of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  Subsequently  he  has  been  identified 
in  a  superintending  capacity  with  several  important  companies, 
among  them  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York  City;  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada ;  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  the  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Norris  has  lectured  on  the  technology  of  rubber  at  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  several  patents  have  been  granted  on  his  im- 
provements in  rubber-working  machinery  and  factory  equipment. 

When  The  India  Rubber  Woru)  was  founded,  Mr.  Norris 
promptly  recognized  it  as  a  factor  in  advancing  the  development 
of  the  industry,  and  especially  its  value  to  the  rubber  chemist 
and  superintendent.  For  many  years  he  has  contributed  technical 
articles  to  its  pages  and  in  1915  became  identified  with  its  staff 
in  connection  with  the  chemical  department. 

Mr.  Norris  is  an  expert  in  rubber  factory  equipment,  processes, 
and  operation.  Throughout  his  career  as  a  rubber  technologist 
he  has  specialized  in  scientific  compounding,  the  development  of 
specification  goods,  and  related  problems  in  rubber  goods  manu- 
facture. 

He  is  engaged  in  developing  long-cherished  plans  for  serving 
as  a  consulting  rubber  technologist  for  American  and  foreign 
rubber   manufacturers. 

AERONAUTICAL    EXPOSITION. 

The  .\nnual  Aeronautical  Exposition  of  the  Manufacturers' 
-Aircraft  Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held  March  1-15  in  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  and  the  69th  Regiment  armory,  New  York 
City.  This  exhibit  will  show  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  flying  machine  from  the  first  Langley  and  the  original 
Wright  machines  to  the  Navy's  newest  flying  boat,  with  the 
record  carrying  capacity  of  fifty  passengers. 

The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Departments,  together 
with  tlie  manufacturers,  will  display  every  type  of  airplane  built 
in  America  during  the  war,  including  a  complete  exhibition 
illustrating  the  progress  made  in  aerial  ordnance,  photography, 
the  use  of  wireless  and  other  developments.  A  collection  of 
war  trophies  and  captured  German  airplanes  exactly  as  they 
were  brought  down  behind  the  Allied  lines  will  be  exhibited. 
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INVENTOR  OF  RUBBER  PROCESSES. 

CHARLES  A.  BeS.wv  of  the  BeSaw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Hart- 
ville,    Ohio,    and    Ardmorc.    Oklahoma,    died    at    Gulhrie, 
Oklahoma,   February   6,   aged   43   years.     The    burial    was 
at   Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  ReSaw  was  born  at  Pleasant  Grove,  near  Akron,  Ohio. 
He  entered  the  rubber  business  in   1900,  being  imiployed  by  the 

Diamond     Rubber    Co.     in     the     

technical  department.  In  fact, 
it  was  in  the  technical  depart- 
ments almost  exclusively  in 
which  he  associated  himself 
with  the  Milwaukee  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin; the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  Canton 
Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  He 
was  general  superintendent  of 
the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  when,  in  1916,  he 
acquired  control  of  the  Quality 
Rubber  Co.,  Hartsville,  Ohio, 
which  name  he  changed  to  Be-  Charles  A.  BeS.aw. 

Saw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and 
became    president    and    general    manager    of    the    organization. 

In  1917  the  capital  of  the  company  was  increased  to  $1,000,000 
and  an  additional  factory  was  built  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  BeSaw  made  his  residence  in  Guthrie,  thus  taking 
personal  supervision  of  the  business  at  the  Ardmore  plant, 
which,  because  of  his  business  experience  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, rapidly  gained  prestige  and  patronage.  Mr.  BeSaw  was 
the  inventor  of  the  BeSaw  process  for  reclaiming  rubber,  and 
was  instrumental  in  perfecting  several  processes  for  the 
manipulation  of   rubber. 

MANUFACTURER    AND     FINANCIER. 

Daniel     Neil     Mason,     vice-president     and     director     of     The 

Mason    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Kent,  Ohio,  died  at  his  residence 

in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  pneumonia,  February  6,  1919,  aged  31  years. 

Mr.  Mason  was  one  of  three  brothers,  all  associated  together 

in     several     business     enterprises,     one     of 

which  was  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

that  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1915,  and 

since   that   time   hedevoted   the   major   por- 

uiiii  (if  his  time  to  the  financial  end  of  the 

I  iisiiu  s^       He    was    a    partner    in    Mason 

I'.iotliers    Investment    Securities    Co.,    and 

^^fgBg  '  \  ICC  president  in  the  newly  organized  Ma- 

^^^^^^^  son     Cotton     Fabrics     Co.       Indeed,     it     is 

1^^^  ^L^^^      claimed    that    his    extreme    enthusiasm    in 

^^^^^J^BI      starting  this  new  enterprise  caused  his  last 


Daniel  N.  Mason. 


Mr.  Mason  was  an  iiuense  worker. 
Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  all  his 
might.  He  was  known  in  financial  circles  as  a  wonderfully 
successful  salesman.  Young,  sympathetic,  naturally  a  leader, 
he  was  popular  with  the  workers  in  the  plant,  attending  the 
outdoor  sports  and  field  days,  on  which  occasions,  because  of 
his   splendid  physique,   he  participated  in   athletic  sports. 

Mr.    Mason    is    survived    by    his    widow    and    a    five-year-old 
daughter. 


A.  C.  Redm.' 


A    POPULAR   AND    CAPABLE   MAN. 

A.  C.  Redman,  industrial  manager  of  The  McGraw  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  died  of  pneumonia  on 
Jainiary  27,  1919.  His  demise  constitutes  a  lamented  loss, 
not  only  to  the  McGraw  organization  but  to  the  comnuinily  in 
which  he  made  his  home  and 
look  so  prominent  a  part  in  busi- 
ness  life    and   civic    affairs. 

Previous  to  1914,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Mc- 
Graw company  as  traffic  man- 
ager, Mr.  Redman  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  service  of  the 
iVdams  Express  Co. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his 
moral  courage,  energy,  devotion 
lo  duty,  and  fair  dealing — quali- 
ties which  endeared  him  to  his 
associates  and  won  for  him  popu- 
larity and  success  as  an  executive 
of  rare  ability.  As  industrial 
manager,  Mr.  Redman  came  in 
constant  daily  touch  with  the  em- 
ployes, winning  their  confidence 
and  respect  in  marked  degree.    It 

is  the  purpose  of  the  McGraw  company  to  execute  his  plans  for 
tlie  betterment,  socially,  physically  and  industrially,  of  its  work- 
men. 

Mr.   Redman  was  a  native  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  born  June  IS, 
1885.  and  is  survived  bv  his  father,  widow,  and  two  children. 


A  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO., 

LIMITED. 

Andrew    .A.    .Allan,    a    director   of   the   Canadian    Consolidated 

Rubber     Co.,      Limited,     of    Montreal,     Quebec,     Canada,     died 

at  the   Royal   \'ictoria   Hospital   in  that  city  Tuesday,   February 

11,   1919,   following  an  operation  performed  the  previous  week. 

He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Allan, 

one    of    the    founders    of    the    Allan 

Line    of    steamships    plying    between 

Montreal     and     England.       He     was 

born   in   Montreal  on  June   16,   1860, 

educated     at     Rugby,     England,     and 

later    by    private    tutors    in    France. 

He    began    business    in    the    office    of 

the   Allan   Line   in   1877,  .admitted   a 

partner    in    1881    and   later,    with   his 

brother,    succeeded    his    father's    in- 

,    terests.      In     1910    he     was     elected 

'||,  president  of  the  Shipping  Federation 

^■of    Canada    and    was    for    a    time    a 

'*member   of   the   Montreal   Board   of 

~~  Harbor   Commissioners.     He  became 

a   director   of  the   Canadian   Consolidated   Rubber   Co.,   Limited, 

in  1917,  and  was  interested  in  a  number  of  important  industrial 

and  financial  corporations  in  Canada. 

A    SELF-MADE    MAN. 

Frederick  R.  Gillespie,  of  Hammill  &  Gillespie,  dealers  in  com- 
pounding ingredients,  etc..  New  York  City,  died  at  his  residence 
in  that  city  January  28,  aged  74  years.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
coming  to  New  York  when  a  boy,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  concern  of  which  he  was  the  head  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  daughters.     Mr.  Gillespie 
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was  a  man   of  large  charities,   was 
was  highly  respected  by  the  trade. 


te   in   church   work,  and 


Till 


FORMER  TRENTON  RUBBER  MAN. 
James  D.  Brady,  formerly  an  official  of  the  Standard  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  died  on  January  2  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  following  an  illness  from  typhoid 
fever.  His  body  was  interred  in  Riverview  Cemetery,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brady  was  40  years  old  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
was  active  in  Republican  politics.  After  disposing  of  his  in- 
terests in  the  Standard  Rubber  Co.,  he  engaged  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness  in   Philadelphia. 

A  JAPANESE  RUBBER  IMPORTER. 

Shunzo  Takaki,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mitsui  &.  Co.,  Limited, 
crude  rubber  importers  of  Tokio,  Japan  and  New  York  City, 
died  in  the  latter  place  on  January  29,  aged  36  years. 

The  son  of  Baron  Kanhiro  Takaki,  he  was  born  in  Tokio  in 
1883,  and  received  his  early  education  in  that  city.  Coming  to 
America  he  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  athletic  sports,  especially  tennis  and 
baseball. 

.\iter  his  graduation  he  returned  to  Japan,  married  Miss  Tat- 
suo  Mitsui  and  allied  himself  with  the  great  linn  of  Mitsui  & 
Co.,  later  returning  to  this  country  and  settling  in  New  York 
Citj-.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nippon  Club,  the  Japan  Society, 
the  Railroad  Club,  Aldine  Club,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Club,  all  of  New  York  City.  He  leaves  his  widow  and  four 
children. 


A    REAL    RUBBER    BANK. 

T""  IME  was  when  rubber  manufacturers  approached  banks 
*■  with  trepidation,  or  at  least  with  a  feeling  of  respectful 
gratitude,  for  they  were  big  borrowers.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
history  that  one  large  bank  in  New  York  said  flatly  and  almost 
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profanely  that  it  would  never  again  touch  anything  in  rubber. 

The  notable  change  that  has  come  to  the  trade  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  bank  directorships  held  by  rubber  men,  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  banks  for  rubber  accounts,  but  in  a  more  spec- 
tacular way  by  the  big  rubber  bank  founded  by  Harvey  S.  Fire- 
stone, president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .A.kron, 
Ohio. 


institution  is  known  as  the  Firestone  Park  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank.  It  was  tirst  established  as  the  Rubber  City  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  September,  1916,  in  temporary  quarters  on  South 
Main  street,  but  now  occupies  a  large,  new  and  handsome  two- 
story  fireproof  building  with  every  modern  banking  facility.  At 
the   end   of  that   first  nidiitli    total   deposits   were  only  $32,140.60 
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Presidext. 


as  compared  with  $2,307,686.61  at  the  end  of  1918.  These  figures 
speak  eloquently  of  the  place  this  institution  is  taking  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  southern  Akron  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  of  Kenmore  and  Barberton.  Founded  on  broad, 
sound  banking  principles  and  ably  by  the  treasurer,  L.  B.  Waters, 
a  banker  of  wide  experience,  it  is  rendering  an  important  service 
to   the   individuals  and  business  houses  of  the  community. 

The  officers  of  the  bank  are:  president,  Harvey  S.  Firestone; 
vice-president.  J.  G.  Robertson;  treasurer,  L.  B.  Walters,  secre- 
tary, E.  A.  Oberlin,  Jr.;  directors,  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  J.  G. 
Robertson,  F.  W.  .'\lbrecht,  John  Hearty,  L.  B.  Walters,  Jacob 
Pfeiffer,  J.   M.   Beck,  J.  \\\   Thomas,   S.   G.  Carlshuff. 

In  common  wiili  most  banking  institutions  it  has  well-organ- 
ized commercial,  foreign,  savings,  trust,  safety  deposit  and  legal 
departments  managed  by  expert  banking  specialists.  Also  it 
maintains  a  steamship  and  foreign  travel  department  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners,  their  families  abroad  and  Americans  plan- 
ning extended  business  or  pleasure  trips;  a  real  estate  depart- 
ment which,  under  the  style  of  the  Coventry  Land  &  Improve- 
ment Co.,  handles  most  of  the  real  estate  afifairs  of  Firestone 
Park,  and  a  payroll  room  for  the  use  of  industrial  clients. 

Excellent  financial  condition  was  indicated  by  the  statement 
of  December  31,   1918,  which   follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Ca_sl'     on     hand     and     in     iianks $324,455.87 

DenLincI    Loans    SC.VM6.4i 

B.ir.ds    and    otiier    securities     353,900.00 

$1,187,802.28 

Luans     secured     by     .nnrttage $314,941.60 

.Ml    other    loans    and    discounts 1,074.794.14 

Overdrafts     352  02 

Real     estate      81.667.49 

1-vrniturc    and    fixtures    4,916.10 

$2,664,473.63 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock     $100,000.00 

Surplus     50.000.00 

Undivided    profits     (less    expenses) 44,582.06 

Deposits     2.307,686.61 

U.    S.    Deposits    43,000.00 

Payments    nn     L'nited    States     I-iberty     Ronds 119,204.96 

$2,664,473.63 
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THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    OHIO. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

LiEUTENANT-CoLONBj.  A.  B.  JoNES,  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co  .  Akron,  has  returned  from  overseas  where  he  has 
been  Depnty  Commissioner  of  the  Red  Cross  in  France  and 
in  charge  for  the  last  three  months 
of  all  Red  Cross  work  in  that 
>  untry.  He  resumes  his  duties  as 
ilircctor  of  plant  administration  for 
the  (ioodrich  company,  feeling  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  done  a  man-sized 
job  during  the  four  years  of  the 
world    war. 

Tliere  wiere  approximately  6,500 
jicoplc  in  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion in  France,  about  half  of  them 
women.  The  monthly  expenditure 
was  $5,000,000,  of  which  Mr.  Jones 
had  the  supervision.  The  overhead 
administrative  cost,  including  sal- 
aries, of  which  there  were  few 
;imong  the  executives,  amounted  to 
perhaps  three  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  Red  Cross  is  one  of  in- 
numerable instances  of  devotion, 
l..\al  service,  and  fine  intelligence. 
It  was  the  Red  Cross  that  revived 
the  morale  of  the  French  in  1916 
when  the  soldiers  returned  home  on 
ve  to  find  their  families  starving. 
The  Red  Cross  looked  after  the 
families  and  so  put  new  heart  into 
the  men. 

.\fter  the  armistice  was  signed  the  first  job  was  to  get  the 
American  prisoners  out  of  Germany.  There  were  only  3,500 
of  them  and  the  Red  Cross  got  them  all  back  in  10  days. 

H.  L.  Zimmerman  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  traf- 
fic manager  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron. 

The  balloon  room  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has 
been  converted  into  a  gymnasium  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Athletic  .Association,  of  which  Edward  Connelly  is  athletic 
director.  Three  basket-ball  courts  will  be  laid  out  as  well  as 
spaces  for  volley  ball  and  hand  ball.  Noon-day  dances  are 
being  held  in  the  new  gymnasium. 

The  Goodrich  organization  will  play  independent  baseball  this 
season,  not  having  become  identified  with  the  newly  formed 
league  of  industrial  athletes. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  added  ten  more  names  to  the 
list  of  its  pensioned  employes.  The  terms  of  service  of  these 
men   range  from  eight  to  43  years. 


Robert  T.  Griffith,  general  superintendent  of  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  elected  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Education  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  H    .Seiler,   resigned. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  B.  Jones. 


John  B.  Tuttic,  head  of  the  research  department  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  become  abstractor  of  rub- 
ber literature  in  the  department  of  rubber  and  allied  substances 
for  "Chemical  Abstracts,"  published  by  the  .\merican  Chemical 
Society.     He  succeeds  Raxley  F.  Weber,  recently  deceased. 

R.  J.  Firestone  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  director  of 
sales  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  but  retains 
his  interest  in  the  company  and  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  had  a  pleasing  exhibit  of 
its  rubber  toys  and  balloons  on  display  at  the  toy  show  held  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  New  York  City,  during  February.  The  dis- 
play was  in  charge  of  A.  H.  Otis,  the  former  European  repre- 
sentative of  the  company.  One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit 
was  "Sweetie,"  one  of  the  company's  red  rubber  dolls,  in  half- 
size,  three  inches  tall  instead  of  six.  Another  interesting  toy 
was  a  red  balloon  of  extra  quality  rubber  which  an  individual 
could  inflate  to  a  diameter  of  approximately  18  inches,  but  which 
it  was  said  could  be  inflated  by  pressure  to  27. 
*       *       * 

The  United  States  Government  has  taken  over  Wingfoot  Lake 
for  a  central  training  station  for  lighter-than-aircraft.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  control  of  the  property  will 
terminate  June  1,  1919.  At  this  station  there  have  recently  been 
about  275  men  in  training,  of  whom  half  were  enrolled  in  the 
Navy,  being  instructed  in  observation  work  and  the  operation 
of  dirigible  balloons.  It  is  said  that  this  will  be  the  only  train- 
ing station  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Early  in  February 
thirty  men  were  graduated,  on  which  occasion  balloon  races 
were  held  between  pilots  and  Goodyear  company  officials  made 
addresses.  In  future,  only  West  Point  and  Annapolis  graduates 
are  to  be  eligible  to  train  at  Wingfoot  Lake,  under  government 
ruling. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .\kron,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  in  its  e.xport  department :  C.  L.  Diers, 
former  Indianapolis  district  manager,  now  manager  of  Euro- 
pean division  of  export  department,  covering  all  activities  of 
the  company  in  Europe,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa;  C.  H.  Williams,  former  Chicago  branch  manager, 
now  manager  of  Far  Eastern  division,  covering  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan,  Java,  Siam,  India,  and  Eastern  Russia ;  A.  G. 
Cameron,  former  St.  Louis  branch  manager,  now  manager  of 
Australasian  division,  covering  .\ustralia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  .Africa.  Although  this  work  will  be  carried  on  mainly  from 
the  Akron  offices,  these  men  will  personally  visit  their  respective 
fields  at  regular  intervals  to  familiarize  themselves  with  mer- 
chandising conditions   and   requirements. 

The  Silent  Club,  composed  of  mute  employes  of  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  recently  opened  club  rooms  in  the 
building  opposite  the  factory  office  of  the  company.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  club  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  facilities 
of  the  new  quarters  include  reading  and  lounging  rooms,  pool 
tables,  and  the  usual  club-house  features.  On  the  opening  night 
the  club  gave  a  smoker  and  open-house  party  at  which  the  mute 
athletic  organization  furnished  the  entertainment.  The  Good- 
year company  employs  about  300  mutes  in  various  departments. 


J.  F.  Barnett.  manager  of  the  crude  rubber  department  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  gone  to  Singapore  to 
investigate  banking  and  financial  conditions  as  well  as  to  visit 
rubber  plantations  and  study  planting  conditions  in  that  locality. 
He  will  probably  be  absent  six  months. 

W.  W.  Wright  will  represent  the  export  department  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  in  Singapore,  to  which  he 
has  recently  gone. 

William  Tecuwen  will  represent  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  a  salesman. 


The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co..  .Akron,  recently  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers :  R.  M.  Pillmore,  president :  J.  K.  Williams,  vice- 
president:  M.  E.  Mason,  secretary:  C.  W.  McLaughlin,  treas- 
urer: and  S  S.  Miller,  factory  manager.  These  also  constitute 
the  board  of  directors,  together  with  Messrs.  H.  L.  Rose, 
Francis   Seiherling.   and  George   -A.   Parker,   who  were   reelected. 

O.  L.  Travis  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for  The  Owen 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio. 
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Casper  Smith,  sales  director  of  the  Katzenbach  &  Bullock  Co., 
New  York  City,  recently  called  on  the  trade  in  Akron  and 
other  points  in  Ohio.  +       *       * 

D.  W.  Brown  has  resigned  his  position  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  de- 
vote his  entire  attention  to  his  weekly  publication,  the  "Youngs- 
town Citizen."  He  is  succeeded  by  Honor  Blocker,  who  for  two 
years  has  been  Mr.  Brown's  understudy  and  assistant. 

Charles  E.  Wood,  dealer  in  crude  rubber,  149  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  announces  that,  owing  to  a  change  of  name  of  the 
building  where  the  Akron  office  is  located,  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Akron  representative  at  328  Central 
Savings  &  Trust   Building   instead   of  328  Hamilton   Building. 

The  New  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Columbiana,  has  been  recently  in- 
corporated, as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  equipping 
with  modern  machinery  a  two-story  brick  building  with  about 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  a  factory  where  it  will  re- 
build and  retread  auto  tires.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
F.  H.  Groves,  president;  S.  W.  Tidd,  vice-president;  C.  U.  Cal- 
vin, secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  E.  P.  Altenburg,  general  man- 
ager.    The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Mansfield 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  George  W.  Stevens  was 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager,  succeeding  George 
W.  Henne  who  retires  from  the  office  to  direct  his  attention  to 
other  interests,  although  he  retains  his  place  on  the  board  of 
directors.  Mr  Henne  is  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Car 
Spring  &-  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  which  he 
reorganized  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Stevens  was  formerly  with 
the  Federal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Judge  C.  R.  Grant,  president;  George  W.  Stevens, 
vice-president  and  general  manager ;  Jesse  E.  LaDow,  secre- 
tary;  Charles  Hotifman.  treasurer:  and  .A.  C.  Moore,  assistant 
treasurer.  «       *       ♦ 

The  Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  with  factory  ai 
2anesvillc,  has  made  Barton  (Iriffith  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  Charles  W.  Bryson  and  Mr.  Griffith  are  two  of  its  directors. 

The  Sandusky  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  at  Sandusky. 
Ohio,  has  changed  its  name  to  The  Ohio  State  Rubber  Tire  Co.. 
and  is  now  located  at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  S.  M.  and  W.  O. 
Bruess  are  interested  in  the  company. 

The  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine.  Ohio,  is 
building  a  large  addition  to  its  factory,  in  which  it  plans  m 
manufacture  two  new  brands  of  high-grade  guaranteed  tires  for 
the  jobbing   trade. 

This  company  has  just  arranged  for  life  insurance  for  its 
employes  along  the  lines  followed  by  other  similar  companies. 
the  policy  costing  the  employe  nothing  and  increasing  in  value 
automatically  with  the  employe's  increased  length   of  service. 

The  Bucyrus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  but 
the  officers  and  organization   remain   the  same. 

Samuel  L.  McClune,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine. 
Ohio.  ^       *       .., 

The  Gordon  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  at  its  amuial  meeting 
elected  the  following  directors :  Samuel  .-Vke,  E.  A.  Bowman, 
Judge  Henry  W.  Harter,  C  J.,  C  W.  and  W.  E.  Keplinger.  H. 
B.  McMaster.    T.   F.   O'Oea.   and   H.   S,   Rcnkert.     The   directors 


have  elected  the  following  officers:  H.  B.  McMaster,  president 
and  general  manager ;  C.  K.  Keplinger,  vice-president ;  C.  J. 
Keplinger,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  now  manu- 
facturing only  automobile  tires  and  tubes,  having  disposed  of 
its  druggists'  sundries  business. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
A  SPECI.\L  meeting  of  the  foremen  and  executives  of  the 
■'^  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  plant  January  29.  at  which  Ira  F.  Burn- 
ham,  for  more  than  40  years  at  the  head  of  that  factory,  m- 
troduced  as  his  successor  C.  L.  Wanamaker,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  specially  fitted  for  such  a  position  by  intensive  practical 
education.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  also  of 
the  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Finance,  and 
his  practical  education  in  the  rubber  business  was  acquired  at 
Xaugatuck  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.  He  is  thus  well- 
trained   in  both   technical   and   administrative   duties. 

Mr.  Burnham  will  still  live  in  Stoughton,  and  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  hold  an  advisory  position  in  connection  with  the 
Stoughton  Rubber  Co.,  but  being  relieved  of  the  detail,  will 
be  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  perfection  of  a  new  plan,  and 
the  installation  of  a  new  department  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co. 

At  the  meeting,  as  special  guests  and  representatives  of  the 
general  management  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  were : 
Myron  H.  Clark,  general  factory  manager;  Arthur  T.  Hopkins, 
assistant  genera!  manager  footwear  division ;  Charles  T.  Mc- 
Carthy, secretary  to  Mr.  Hopkins;  and  W.  D.  Holden. 


Edwin  H.  Kidder,  manager  of 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.,  who  has  been  in 
military  service  for  several  months, 
lias  returned  to  civilian  life,  and  re- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  above  office. 
Mr.  Kidder  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  men  connected  with 
the  tire  industry  in  Boston,  and  he 
received  a  royal  welcome  on  his  re- 
turn  to   business. 


Foil, 


iig  the   resignation   of  W. 


H.   Kioom 


Gleason  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts. John  D.  Carberry  was  chosen  secretary  and  W.  H. 
Blackwell  treasurer,  with  offices  in  New  York  City.  F.  L. 
Bunker  as  assistant  treasurer  has  his  headquarters  at  the  plant 
in  Chelsea. 

The  United  Slates  Rubber  Co.  has  sold  a  large  plot  of  land 
in  Chelsea  to  the  Winnisimmet  Land  Co.,  wliich  will  improve 
and  develop  it  for  a  ship-yard.  Situated  in  the  down-town 
section  of  the  city  and  extending  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners' 
line,  the  property  is  admirably  fitted  for  such  use.  Containing  over 
90,000  square  feet,  it  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
wharf  property  in  the  city,  and  was  assessed  at  $109,700.  It  is 
said  that  the  price  paid  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  figure. 
The  plots  (there  were  two  of  them),  were  not  being  industrially 
utilized  by  the  United  Stales  Rubber  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Tlie  C.  &  C.  Raincoat  Co..  formerly  at  East  Boston,  but  which 
has  a  factory  on  Washington  street,  Boston,  has  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  on  which  it  proposes 
to  erect  a  two-story  factory.  200  feel  long  and  40  feet  wide, 
mill   construction,   in   which   to  mamifaclure   raincoats  and  over- 
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alls.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  factory  has  been 
signed,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward 
so  that  the  company  can  transfer  its  business  within  a  few 
months,  when  200  hands  will  be  employed. 

Revere  Building,  60-66  High  street,  which  houses  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  in  Boston, 
was  the  scene  of  a  rather  lively  fire  on  February  9.  The  blaze 
was  confined  to  the  fourth  floor,  occupied  by  the  American 
Toilet  Goods  Co.,  and  owing  to  the  fireproof  and  waterproof 
construction  of  the  building,  the  rubber  concern's  portion  of  the 
premises  suffered  but  an  inconsiderable  inconvenience  and  little 
damage. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  this  city  on  January  22,  1919,  and  re-elected 
the  five  directors  whose  terms  expired  on  that  date,  thus 
continuing  the  board  of  directors  and  the  officers  as  before. 
The  officers  are :  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  president ;  George  B.  Hodg- 
man,  vice-president;  Benjamin  Taft,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  directors  include,  besides  the  above,  Marcus  Beebe,  C.  C. 
Converse,  E.  H.  Clapp,  F.  W.  Pitcher,  H.  E.  Converse.  C.  T. 
Plunkett,  T.  P.  Stevens,  C.  A.  Stone,  B.  F.  Peach,  E.  Frank 
Lewis,  and  Lester  Leland.  The  affiliated  companies,  namely  the 
Industrial  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Manufacturers'  Insurance  Co.  of  New  England,  held  annual 
meetings  on  the  same  date,  and  re-elected  the  same  boards  of 
managers  and  officers  that  had  served  the  previous  year. 

Lieutenant  Leon  A.  Field,  who.  before  entering  service  was 
assistant  to  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  was  given  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Aldine,  Melrose, 
Massachusetts,  late  in  January,  by  his  immediate  business  asso- 
ciates of  Factory  No.  2.  George  L.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  factory 
manager,  was  toastmaster,  and  several  short  addresses  were 
made.  Lieutenant  Field  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences   overseas. 

Lieutenant  Field  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  July  11,  1891, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono,  that  state,  in  1914. 
and  at  once  commenced  work  at  the  factory  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Entering  the  Third  Officers'  Training  Camp 
in  January.  1918,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  the 
following  March,  sailing  for  Brest  March  21.  He  served  at 
Southampton,  the  tank  training  center  for  all  British  tanks, 
also  at  Havre,  Beauvais,  and  Tours,  and  was  in  action  at 
Soissons.  He  celebrated  Christmas,  1918,  by  sailing  for  the 
United  States,  and  was  recently  mustered  out  at  Camp  Humph- 
rey,  Virginia. 

The  Hood  Tire  Sales  Co.  was  organized  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  about  a  year  ago,  for  the  sale  of  Hood  Tires. 
About  the  first  of  last  month  the  concern  opened  a  store  at 
1041  Commonwealth  avenue,  in  the  automobile  section  of  Bos- 
ton, where  are  carried  in  stock  all  sizes  and  treads  of  tlie  Hood 
Rubber  Company's  tires.  With  a  sales  force  and  mechanical 
staff  a  lively  season  is   expected. 

D.  Janion  MacNichol,  the  new  president  and  manager  of  the 
Hood  Tire  Sales  Co.,  makes  his  headquarters  at  this  Boston 
store.  Mr.  MacNichol  was  formerly  New  England  manager  of 
the  Chicago  advertising  agency  concern  of  Critchfield  &  Co.,  a 
position  he  relinquished  to  assume  the  management  of  the  tire 
sales  company. 

*  *    * 

Henry  Chase  Hopewell,  son  of  the  late  John  Hopewell,  and 
connected  with  the  carriage  cloth  firm  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co., 
Boston,  was  married  last  month  to  Miss  Hilda  Prince,  daughter 
of  James  P.  Prince,  of  Lexington,  this  state.  Owing  to  the  illness 
of  his  mother,  the  wedding  was  a  quiet  one. 


Only  a  few  days  later  his  mother  died  at  her  residence  in 
Newton.  She  was  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1844, 
and  was  married  to  John  Hopewell  October  20,  1870.  The 
family  resided  in  Cambridge  for  nearly  30  years,  part  of  wliich 
time  Mr.  Hopewell  was  mayor  of  that  city.  She  leaves  three 
sons,  Charles  F.,  Frank  B.,  and  Henry  C.  Hopewell  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Casselberry  and  Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Colby. 
*    *    * 

The  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  gave  a  banquet  at  the  Worthy  Hotel,  Springfield, 
on  the  evening  of  February  1,  1919.  About  ISO  employes  of  the 
ci>mpany  were  present. 

The  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.  of  Massachusetts,  recently  incor- 
porated, has  opened  a  salesroom  at  48  Gloucester  street,  to 
handle  the  New  England  sales  of  Hewitt  tires,  manufactured 
by  Hewitt  Rubber  Co..  Buffalo,  New  York.  W.  S.  Carleton, 
formerly  with  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  but  who  for  the  last 
nine  months  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  in  Philadelphia,  is  manager.  Associated  with  him 
are  F.  M.  Broadhead,  for  the  last  year  or  more  with  the  101st 
Engineers,  in  France,  and  T.  H.  Morgan,  both  of  whom  were 
formerly  identified  with  the  Republic  Rubber  Corp. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   NEW   JERSEY. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  Eckrodc  Ruliber  Co.,  of  Newark,  has  been  incorporated 
at  Trenton  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires,  tubes  and  other  rubber 
goods.  The  officers  are  Clement  Eckrode,  Highland  Park,  pres- 
ident; G.  F.  Hensler,  Newark,  vice-president;  A.  G.  Hensler, 
Newark,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  large  factory  has  been 
leased  at  118-20-22  Adams  street,  Newark,  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  will  be  employed.  Mr.  Eckrode  formerly  was  in 
charge  of  the  Endurance  tire  plant  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Hardman  Rubber  Co. 

*  *       * 

Charles  E  Stokes,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Episco- 
pal diocese  of  New  Jersey.  The  diocese  is  seeking  to  raise 
$250,000  for   work  among  the  army  camps. 

*  41        * 

Herbert  H.  Coleman,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  president 
of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  sailed  for  France  on 

February  18  on  a  business   trip  of  about  five  weeks. 

*  *      * 

The  Lambertville  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  has 
just  completed  an  addition  to  its  plant.  The  building  is  of  con- 
crete and  will  be  used  for  storage  purposes. 

Clement  Ehret,  genera!  auditor  of  The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire 
Corp.,  who  recently  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  New  York 
City,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  diamond  cluster  scarf  pin 
by  the  office  force.  The  presentation  was  made  by  H.  E.  Ber- 
rien, the  cashier  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Ehret  has  been  connected 
with  the  Empire  company  since  1917. 

*  *       * 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  treasurer  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  $1,000,000  hotel  at  Trenton.  He  has  also  been 
made  president  of  the  new  hotel  company.  The  following  rub- 
ber companies  have  subscribed  toward  the  project:  United  & 
Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  De- 
Laski  &  Thropp,  Circular  Woven  Tire  Co.,  DeBlois  Tire  &  Rub- 
Ber  Co.,  Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Semple  Rubber  Co., 
Louis  Destribats,  manager  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  William  H. 
Servis,  vice-president  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.    William   J.    B.    Stokes   and   his   brother,   J.    Oliver    Stokes, 
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treasurer  of  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Home  Rub- 
ber Co.,  head  the  rubber  list. 

Lionel  Emdin,  the  founder  of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  plant  at  Trenton,  announces  that  he  will  shortly  break 
ground  at  Asbury  Park  for  the  erection  of  a  rubber  plant  for 
the  Victory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  The  factory  will  be  located  on 
Third  and  Fourth  avenues  and  will  have  a  siding  running  to  the 
Central  Railroad.  The  new  plant  will  be  of  brick,  two  stories 
high  and  about  80  by  175  feet,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tires 
and  tubes.  Nothing  but  high-grade  goods  will  be  made,  all 
having  6,000-mile  guarantee.  The  necessary  machinery  has 
been  ordered  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  plant  will  be  in 
operation  in  June. 

Ensign  George  T.  Oakley,  naval  aviator,  son  of  CHfford  H. 
Oakley,  president  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  assigned 
to  inactive  duty  and  has  returned  home  from  Pensacola, 
Florida.  Ensign  Oakley  enlisted  April  25,  1917,  as  a  second- 
class  seaman  and  was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Niagara.  After 
being  in  the  service  for  several  months  he  went  into  the  avia- 
tion section.  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  and  was  traincil 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  a  pilot.  Hr 
was  then  sent  to  Pensacola  for  final  flying  work  after  training 
at  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island.  He  was  making  a  flight  at  Key 
West  when  his  airship  fell  into  the  ocean.  He  was  rescued  with 
another  aviator 

*       *       * 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  president  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  • 
has  been  appointed  chairman  for  Mercer  County,  this  state,  for 
the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan,  which  begins  Easter  Monday.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  last  loan  campaign  and  did  splendid  work. 


WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN  CO.  ELECTS  OFFICERS. 
The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  its 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  on  February  18,  1919,  reelected 
the  following  directors:  Edwin  S.  Church  (president  and  gen- 
eral manager),  F.  E.  Borton,  W.  H.  Cowell  (secretary  and 
treasurer),  F.  B.  Richards,  S.  T.  Wellman,  E.  H.  Whitlock,  S.  H. 
Pitkin  (vice-president),  Francis  Seiberling,  and  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling.  George  W.  Burrell  was  elected  second  vice-president  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  company's  works  at  both  Cleveland 
and  Akron. 

CROSS  COUNTRY  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 
The  Cross  Country  Tire  Co.,  343  Babcock  street,  Buffalo,  Xew 
York,  manufactures  rebuilt  auto  tires  from  select  carcasses  that 
have  been  prematurely  discarded.  These  are  first  repaired,  then 
relined  and  a  new  cushion,  breaker,  tread  and  side  wall  applied. 
The  line  includes  various  non-skid  tire  designs.  R.  M.  Loewen- 
thal  is  president,  and  Jack  Sider,  secretary,  of  the  company. 


That  fair  business  dealing  and  American  enterprise  are  pro- 
ductive of  commercial  success  is  shown  by  recent  developments 
in  the  firm  of  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  crude  rubber  importers. 
New  York  City  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

Francis  R.  Henderson,  the  head  of  the  concern,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  six  months'  business  sojourn  in  the  Far  East, 
having  visited  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements. 
Java  and  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Henderson  spent  three  months  in  Singapore  where  he 
acquired  the  property  and  business  of  the  International  Trading 
Co.,  Limited,  that  was  merged  in  the  new  firm  of  Henderson 
Brothers  Limited,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlement.  While  in 
Batavia  he  established  the  firm  of  Henderson  &  Kculemans, 
Limited,      (Handel     Maatschappij     Henderson     &     Keulemans.) 


Batavia.  Java.  The  associate,  G.  J.  M.  Keulemans,  is  a  Hol- 
lander with  broad  experience  in  plantation  rubber  and  well 
known  by  planters  in  the  Far  East. 


1895. 


THE     RUBBER     ASSOCIATION'S     EFFICIENT 
SECRETARY. 

IX  the  last  five  years  many  men  have  accomplished  much  for 
the  good  of  the  rubber  trade.  Of  these  successful  workers 
a  prominent  place  belongs  to  t  he  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
The  Rubber  Association,  Harry  Stephen  Vorhis.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  a  sketch  of  his  career  is  of  interest. 

Mr.  Vorhis  was  born  in  Spencer,  Xew  York,  in  1873.  After 
attending  Spencer  Academy  and  Franklin  Academy  at  Pratts- 
burgh.  New  York,  he  entered  Vale  University,  graduating  in 
During  his  college  life  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
"Journal  &  Courier,"  a  well-known 
New  Haven  paper.  He  later 
studied  for  a  year  at  the  New  York 
Law  School.  Newspaper  work  was  his 
ambition,  however,  and  he  served  in 
various  news  and  advertising  positions 
previous  to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Xew  York  "Sun"  in  19(X).  Five  years 
later  he  left  to  work  on  various  New 
■^'ork  and  Boston  financial  and  trade 
1  apers. 

Two  years  before  the  great  war  The 
Rubber  Association  enlarged  its  scope 
and  leaders  in  the  rubber  trade  felt 
.  that  a  competent  secretary  was  needed 
to  carry  out  the  plans  they  had  for- 
mulated. The  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Vorhis  and  this  selection  has  proved  a  wise  one. 

-At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  complications  regard- 
ing rubber  imports  resulted  in  the  Association  becoming  advisory 
to  the  British  Consul  in  New  York  Cit)-,  to  whom  all  crude  rub- 
ber entering  this  country  was  consigned,  and  later  the  entire 
matter  of  receiving  and  allocating  was  turned  over  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. How  well  this  matter  has  been  handled  is  too  well 
known  in  the  trade  to  need  comment  here.  The  work  required 
the  organization  of  a  force  of  50  or  more  employes,  all  under 
Mr.  Vorhis'  direct  charge.  Mr.  Vorhis  does  not  belong  to  the 
Secretaries'  LInion  nor  does  he  know  anything  about  the  eight- 
hour  day.  His  office  day  over,  he  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the 
Union  League,  the  Yale,  or  the  Lotus,  or  wherever  important 
rubber  committees  are  to  be  found.  There  he  answers  questions, 
produces  documents  and  makes  a  careful  record  of  discussions, 
of  suggestions,  wise  and  otherwise,  and  of  final  decisions.  Then, 
when  the  rest  sleep,  he  puts  the  matter  into  shape  against  the 
demands  of  the  morrow.  He  never  rests,  never  complains,  never 
"leaks."  As  an  earnest,  tireless  worker  he  is  without  par,  and 
has  carried  out  the  plans  of  the  rubber  committees,  big  and  little, 
with  unvarying  intelligence  and  efficiency.  With  it  all  he  is 
modest,  likable  and  extremely  popular. 


H. 


RUBBER   SUBSTITUTE   FACTORY   IN   NORWAY. 

Det  Tekniske  Finansindustri,  Christiania,  has  acquired  the 
sole  right  for  Scandinavia  to  manufacture  a  ruliber  substitute 
from  materials  found  in  Norway.  This  is  said  to  have  been  tried 
for  many  years,  and  is  expected  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
Scandinavian  rubber  consumers,  as  it  costs  not  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  real  rubber.  Tlie  company  was  started  with 
a  capital  of  $134,000,  and  is  now  increasing  it  to  $576,000. 


RUBBER    IMPORTS    INTO    ST.    PIERRE-MIQUELON. 

Ruliber  footwear  imports  into  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  for  1917, 
mounted  to  $16,076  from  Canada,  $14,930  from  the  United  States 
rid  $183  from  France. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


MANUFACTURERS    ASKED    TO    SUPPORT    ASSOCIATION 
REVENUE    PLAN. 

January  28,  1919. 
To    iiHtiiKfacliiriiig   menihcrs: 

ONLY  a  few  years. ago  and  just  prior  to  the  war  the  Rubber 
.Association  organization  consisted  of  a  secretary  and  one 
stenographer.  Tlie  income  of  the  Association  in  1912 
amounted  to  $1,616.25,  and  was  derived  from  initiation  fees  and 
dues.  The  expenses  of  the  Association  during  that  year  amounted 
to  $829.90.  For  the  year  of  1918  the  income  was  $213,205.82  and 
the  expenses  $199,614.75.  In  other  words  the  Association  has 
in  a  few  short  years  grown  from  a  social  organization  into  a 
broad,  active  organization  vitally  representing  the  interests  of 
the  industry.  The  expenses  due  to  war  work  have  ceased.  The 
revenue  due  to  this  same  cause  is  about  to  cease.  Much  of  the 
work  started  during  the  war  can  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry  provided  arrangements  can  be  made  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds. 

At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  continue 
the  work  and  provide  funds  by  a  tax  upon  crude  rubber.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  this  assessment  should  be  three  (3) 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  will  provide  for  an  income 
somewhat  in  excess  of  present  requirements  and  will  enable  the 
Association  to  increase  its  permanent  investment  fund.  If  at 
any  time  in  the  future  this  fund  reaches  such  an  amount  that 
the  income  from  it  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
then  the  assessment  could  be  discontinued. 

An  assessment  on  crude  rubber  purchased  by  manufacturers 
is  an  eminently  fair  method  of  raising  funds,  inasmuch  as  it 
equitably  distributes  the  burden  among  the  large  and  small 
manufacturers  and  goes  into  the  cost  of  all  alike.  Three  cents 
per  100  pounds  is  only  .0003-cent  per  pound  .0006  per  cent  on 
50-cent  rubber,  and  yet  this  small  amount  if  paid  by  all  will 
yield  a  revenue  of  approximately  $100,000  per  year  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  would  obviously  be  unfair  for  some  to  pay  and 
others  not  to  pay  and  still  derive  the  same  benefits. 

This  assessment  will  take  effect  January  20,  when  the  old 
charge  was  abolished,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  all  manu- 
facturers will  agree  to  the  revenue  plan  which  is  enclosed  here- 
witli.  Please  have  it  signed  by  an  official  of  your  company  and 
returned  to  the  secretary  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Tlie  manufacturers  are  the  important  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
posed work  of  the  Association.  The  importers  are  also  bene- 
fited but  in  a  smaller  degree  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  in  acting  as  a  collection  agency  for  the  fund  they  would 
be  doing  their  part. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  published  list  of  manufacturers  sign- 
ing the  agreement  and  a  copy  of  this  will  be  given  each  manu- 
facturer a^  well  as  each  importer,  dealer,  and  broker. 

The  Secretary. 


MANUFACTURERS'    AGREEMENT. 


(Adc 


From    (name   of   manufacturer). 

To  The  Rubber  Association  of  Amciica: 

We  hereby  agree  to  pay  to  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America  an  amount  equal  to  three  (3)  cents  per  hundred  net 
pounds  of  crude  rubber  purchased  by  us. 

If  purchasing  is  made  through  an  importer,  dealer,  or  broker, 
we  hereby  authorize  the  charging  of  this  amount  on  the  invoice 
with  the  understanding  that  said  importer,  dealer,  or  broker 
will,  upon  receipt,  remit  the  amount  thus  collected  to  The 
Rubber  .Association  of  America. 

We  further  agree  to  make  a  confidential  quarterly  report 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Association  which  will  show  the  amounts 
collected  from  us  for  the  account  of  the  .Association,  by  the 
various   importers,   dealers   and   brokers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  figures  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
secretary  and  auditor  of  the  .Association.  It  is  further  under- 
stood that  any  surplus  remaining  after  paying  the  current  ex- 
penses shall  be  invested  and  added  to  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  case  of  direct  importations  of  crude  rubber  made  by 
us  we  agree  to  remit  to  The  Rubber  Association  of  .America  an 
amount  equal  to  three  (3)  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all 
rubber  so  received. 

It  is  further  understood  that  funds  so  collected  shall  be  held 
and  used  only  for  the  common  good  of  the  members  of  The 
Rubber    .Association    of    .America,    and    that   the   continuation    of 


this  assessment  shall  be  considered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Association. 

The  Rubber  Associ.^tion  of  America, 

(Signature  of  manufacturer.) 

FIRM    MEMBERS'   BALLOT   ON  TRUST  LEGISLATION. 

February  15,   1919. 

To  the  Arm  members: 

By  direction  of  the  board  of  directors,  we  are  enclosing  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  Referendum  No.  26  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Committee  of  the  Chamber  regarding  Trust 
Legislation. 

This  recommends  (1)  consideration  by  Congress  of  all  anti- 
trade legishiti..)!,  1  _' I  loiimilation  of  standards  of  general  busi- 
ness conduct  I  111  .uliiiuiistered  by  a  supervisory  body,  (3)  an 
enlarged  Fi''lii;il  ]i,iilr  Commission  of  nine  instead  of  five 
members.  (4i  \\hKli  ^hmild  be  made  the  supervisory  body.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  immediate  importance  that  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  nf  the  best  business  minds  of  the  country  be  obtained 
regarding  this  highly  pertinent  subject. 

On  the  enclosed  ballot,  we  would  ask  that  you  register  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  several  questions  asked,  and  return 
to  the  secretary  not  later  than  March  14,   1919. 

The  Secretary. 

BALLOT. 

Rp:FERENi)fM    No.    26   OK   the    Chamber   of    Commerce    of   the 

Uniteh    States   of    America. 
To  The  Secretary  of  the  Rubber  Association  of  America: 
Dear  Sir : 

We  desire  to  record  our  vote  on  the  proposal  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  .America  as  noted  below : 

I.  The  committee  recommends  that  Congress  should  at  once 
consider  the  situation  of  all  statutes  constituting  our  anti-trust 
legislation. 

In    favor 
Opposed 

II.  The  committee  reci  mmends  there  should  be  formulated 
standards  of  general  business  conduct  to  be  administered  by  a 
supervisory   bod\-. 

In    favor 
Opposed 

III.  Tlie  committee  recommends  that  an  enlarged  Federal 
Trade   Commission   should   be   made   the   supervisory  bf>dy. 

In    favor 

Opposed 

I\'.     The    committee    recommends    that    the    membership    of 

the   Federal   Trade    Commission    should   be   increased    from    five 

to  nine. 

In    favor 
Opposed 
Attest: 

(Signature  of   Finn   Representative.) 
FREIGHT    TRAFFIC    PERMITS    FOR    DOMESTIC    FREIGHT. 
February   14,   1919. 
To  nil  firm  members: 

^■our  attention  is  directed  to  the  fdllmving  advices  issued  by 
the  Allegheny  and  Eastern  Regions  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road .Administration  respecting  .  the  cancellation  on  February 
1.^  of  the  permit  system  now  applicable  on  domestic  freight  for 
New   York :' 

Please  cancel,  effective  February  15,  1919,  the  embargoes 
placed  as  a  war  emergency  January  15,  1918,  against  carload 
domestic  freight  for  Manhattan  Island,  the  Bronx  (New  York 
City)  and  station  deliveries  on  New  \mk  Harbor,  including 
Brooklyn  Terminal  Companies,  whicli  frei'^lii  iv  now  being 
moved  under  F.  T.  C.  permits  issued  hv  ihe  Freight  Traffic 
Committee.    North    .Atlantic   Ports. 

Effective  as  above  such  freight  may  move  without  permits 
subject  to  embargoes  of  the  delivering"  railroads. 

No  change  will  be  made  in  the  method  of  permitting  export 
carload  freight  for  the  present:  and  carload  domestic  freight 
must  not  be  accepted  for  other  than  regular  station  deliveries. 
Reconsignment  for  export  or  lighterage  deliveries  will  not  be 
allowed. 

Manager,    Tr.\ffic    DivtsioN. 


March   1.  1919.; 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  GreatjBritaln. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


'RA.VI    RUBBER. 

SUPPLIES  of  Brazilian  fine  rubber  are  now  coming  to  hand 
since  shipping  has  become  available.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, considerable  delay  at  the  ports,  rubber  which  arrived 
in  Liverpool  in  the  first  week  of  December  not  reaching  the 
rubber  works  until  the  middle  of  January.  This  rubber  was 
bought  at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  to-day's  quotations, 
but  of  course  the  future  position  could  not  be  foreseen  and 
supplies  had  to  be  assured.  Now  the  premium  on  Brazilian  is 
much  lower  than  it  was,  the  determining  factor  being  shipping 
facilities.  Rubber  works  generally  seem  to  be  pretty  well  sup- 
plied for  their  raw  product  and  there  is  little  buying  at  the 
satisfactory  price  of  2s.  per  pound.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good 
deal  on  hand  and  more  to  come  forward  at  \s.  9d.  per  pound, 
and  in  some  quarters  there  is  a  disposition  to  wish  that  the 
price  would  rise.  There  does  not  seem  much  chance  of  this, 
however,  as  long  as  the  blockade  of  Germany  continues  and 
until  the  factories  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  get  into 
full  swing  again.  I  hear  of  quite  a  large  inquiry  for  raw  rubber 
from  Switzerland,  which  seems  somewhat  strange  as  this  is 
not  a  manufacturing  country. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 
The  past  month  has  been  characterized  by  much  the  same 
conditions  as  the  preceding.  There  is  a  halting  tone  in  the 
rubber  trade  as  in  most  others,  the  fixation  of  contracts  being 
deferred  for  the  more  favorable  prices  which  buyers  are  always 
anticipating  in  the  following  week.  With  regard  to  the  home 
rubber  trade,  the  armistice  came  at  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
and  general  business  has  not  progressed  according  to  expecta- 
tions. In  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pessimism  to  be  met 
with  because  expenses  and  taxes  show  no  signs  of  diminution 
with  the  cessation  of  so  much  government  business.  Govern- 
ment work  naturally  has  not  come  to  an  end ;  even  in  peace- 
time there  is  always  business  doing  and  there  will  be  for  some 
time  large  armies  to  be  equipped.  One  or  two  classes  of  rubber 
goods,  particularly  those  where  spreading  is  concerned,  have 
had  their  production  entirely  stopped,  leaving  a  good  deal  of 
plant  capacity  idle,  but  in  a  general  way  the  proofers  by 
working  ordinary  hours  and  stopping  all  overtime  have  been 
able  to  dispense  with  any  drastic   dismissal   of  eni]jl(iyes. 

RUBBER  CARD  CLOTH. 
In  the  November  issue  I  referred  to  the  rubber  card  cloth  in 
which  a  large  business  has  always  been  done  between  British 
manufacturers  and  Continental  spinners.  This  trade  was 
naturally  much  upset  by  the  war  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  it 
would  be  resumed  as  quickly  as  was  expected.  This  is  entirely 
because  of  price.  The  material  is  wanted  badly  by  the  numerous 
mills  which  are  now  being  rebuilt  and  put  in  order  in  Belgium 
and  France  and  plenty  of  inquiries  and  orders  have  come  to 
England.  However,  these  have  reference  to  pre-war  prices 
which  are  quite  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  rises  in 
cotton,  steel,  and  labor.  Like  many  other  rubber  goods,  the 
rubber  in  card  clothing,  though  a  most  important  component, 
does  not  form  the  whole  or  even  the  major  part  of  the  finished 
articles,  so  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  the  price 
of  rubber  has  not  a  great  bearing  on  the  matter.  Buyers  no 
doubt  will  come  to  recognize  that  higher  prices  will  have  to 
be  paid,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
doing  in  the  Continental  business  referred  to, 

LABOR    CONDITIONS. 

The  high   rates   of   wages   paid   to   munition   workers   and   the 

numerous   bonuses   granted   to   workers    of   almost   all    kinds   on 


account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  have  caused  a  general 
upset  in  the  labor  world  and  on  all  sides  one  reads  of  persistent 
demands  for  higher  wages,  in  nearly  all  cases  coupled  with  a 
request  for  shorter  working  hours.  This  hardly  looks  promis- 
ing for  a  large  increase  of  trade  at  competitive  prices,  though 
I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  same  sort  of  thing 
will  be  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over  Europe. 
The  engineers'  demand  for  a  47-hour  week  with  no  work  before 
breakfast  having  been  generally  conceded,  the  cotton  and  other 
large  industries  are  agitating  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  stated 
by  the  men  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  output,  this 
being  rather  suggestive  of  slackness  in  the  past.  The  employers 
say  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  check  this  statement  until 
some  months,  possibly  a  year,  has  passed  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. The  48-hour  week  having  been  established,  there  is 
now  talk  of  a  44-hour  week.  So  far  these  movements  have 
affected  only  the  fringe  of  the  rubber  trade,  t.  e.,  the  mechanical 
shops  found  in  the  larger  works,  but  no  doubt  the  whole  trade 
will  shortly  be  affected. 

A  good  deal  of  resentment  is  shown  by  British  workers  at 
having  to  pay  income  tax  and  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  keep  earnings  below  the  taxable  limit.  In 
America  I  understand  the  case  is  different  and  the  work  people 
earn  as  much  money  as  they  can.  This  means  that  output  is 
maintained  and  no  doubt  increased,  while  the  action  of  our 
workers  has  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  this  rise  in  the  cost  of 
labor  that  must  effectively  prevent  any  return  to  pre-war  prices 
in  the  case  of  almost  every  article  of  expenditure,  whatever 
may  be  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  materials. 
DUROPRENE. 

This  is  a  new  varnish  put  upon  the  market  by  the  United 
.\lkali  Co.,  Limited.  Although  its  composition  is  not  divulged 
in  the  trade  circulars  which  extol  its  many  desirable  properties, 
it  is  understood  to  consist  largely  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
caoutchouc,  or  whatever  may  be  the  correct  designation  of  the 
white  body  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  rubber. 
The  kaloid  derivatives  of  rubber  have  now  been  known  for 
many  years  in  the  chemical  laboratories,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
last  year  or  two  that  they  have  been  put  to  commercial  use, 
the  pioneer  in  this  movement  having  been  S.  Peachey,  of  Man- 
chester. Duroprene  is  a  thick  viscous  liquid  which  may  be 
thinned  by  various  diluents  if  the  purchaser  for  special  purposes 
so  desires.  A  strong  point  is  made  of  its  noninfiammability, 
and  it  has  found  favor  as  a  fireproof  dope  as  well  as  for 
varnishing  wood  and  metal  work  of  all  kinds  as  a  precaution 
against  damp.  It  is  claimed  that  its  noninflammable  character 
makes  it  superior  to  most  agents  as  a  waterproofing  medium. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  capable  of  replacing  rubber  in 
this  connection,  but  it  is  a  quite  new  application  of  rubber.  The 
price  for  single  gallons  is  14.r .  while  for  100  gallons  it  is 
reduced  to  12.t.  6d.  per  gallon  f.  n.  b.  works,  which  are  at 
Widner,  Lancashire. 

THE  SOLVENT   POSITION. 

The  contracts  for  solvent  naphtha  for  1919  rule  about  2s.  9d. 
per  gallon,  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  prices  of  the  last 
two  years,  but  still  much  higher  than  is  liked  in  the  now  closely 
competitive  spreading  branch  of  the  trade.  The  increased  use 
of  coal-tar  products  for  mixing  with  petrol  for  motor  purposes 
has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  prices  for  the  former.  Thus 
benzol,  which  is  now  free  from  governinent  control,  is  quoted 
at  2s.  6rf.  per  gallon,  though  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  price  will  come  down  as  further  stocks  of  petrol  become 
available.     Benzol   has   never  been   at  all   popular  with   proofers 
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and  at  the  present  price  they  are  not  inclined  to  look  at  it, 
though  the  case  might  be  different  if  it  were  half  the  price  of 
solvent  naphtha.  This  question  of  the  supply  and  price  of 
solvents  is  closely  connected  with  pleasure  motoring,  about  the 
immediate  revival  of  which  quite  diverse  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed. I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  say  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  we  see  anything  like  the  pre-war  rate  of 
pleasure  motoring  because  the  prices  all  around,  including  hotel 
accommodations,  are  much  higher  and  the  increase  in  the 
taxes  is  not  to  be  ignored. 


THOSE   RUBBER   TEATS. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence,  of  course  politically  flavored, 
has  been  going  on  with  regard  to  the  sending  to  Germany  of  a 
million  rubber  teals  by  the  Women's  International  Association. 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  British  firm  which  filled  the 
order,  but  it  must  be  one  of  three  or  four  which  I  have  in 
mind,  because  these  goods  are  not  made  in  many  of  our  works. 
I  understand  that  the  distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Cross.  I  have  not  made  any  calculation  as  to  what  weight  of 
rubber  is  involved,  but  I  think  that  those  people  who  imagine 
that  a  large  number  of  motor  tires  will  promptly  make  their 
appearance  in  Berlin  are  alarming  themselves  needlessly.  Any- 
way, the  house  to  house  collection  and  subsequent  reclaiming 
will  not  be  done  in  a  day. 

,    BARYTES. 

The  price  of  barytes  has  gone  up  very  much  during  the  war, 
owing  to  the  imports  from  Germany  aind  Belgium  having  ceased, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  British  users  to  see  what  is 
going  to  happen  under  peace  conditions.  A  rise  from  i2  to  i8 
is  no  trifle,  as  the  principal  users  who  are  in  the  paint  trade 
have  found.  The  main  facts  as  regards  British  production  are 
that  there  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material  at  home  and  that  the 
output  has  increased  by  about  30,000  tons  in  the  last  three 
years.  A  large  amount  of  this  was  used  in  the  rough  for 
lithopone  manufacture,  a  material  for  which  the  large  demand 
in  the  rubber  trade  has  now  declined.  A  large  number  of  new 
mines  have  been  started  and  several  new  grinding  mills  put  up. 
Only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  British  output  is  the  best  white 
quality  and  the  makers  are  apprehensive  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  their  present  profitable  business  unless  they  are 
secured  by  tariff  against  foreign  imports.  The  paint  trade  and 
possibly  the  rubber  trade  are  not  so  keen  against  foreign  com- 
petition and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  the  situation  the  authorities 
are  inclined  to  conjure  the  British  producers  to  see  if  they  cannot 
manage  to  meet  foreign  competition  better  than  they  did  before 
the  war,  especially  if  improved  transport  facilities  become  avail- 
able. This  barytes  question,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many 
industries  in  which  producers  have  for  the  first  time  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  furtherance  or  protection 
of  their  interests  and  which  interests  are  not  those  of  the 
consumer  of  these  products. 


TIRE  IMPORTS  IN  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

During  1917,  tires  were  supplied  to  British  Soiiith  Africa  by 
the  United  Kingdom  of  a  value  of  $1,374,227,  Great  Britain 
being  the  principal  source  of  supply,  with  53  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  to  its  credit.  Imports  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $692,114,  in  1916,  to  $705,681,  in  1917.  and  a  ma- 
terial gain  resulted  to  French  and  Italian  manufacturers,  imports 
of  their  goods  increased  by  71  per  cent  compared  with  the  figures 
of  1916. 


LATEX-COLLECTING  CUPS. 

IN  the  development  of  the  plantation  rubber  industry,  quality 
■'■  of  product  is  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  profits.  This  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  carefully 
devised  tools,  machinery,  and  methods  for  every  phase  of  the 
working  processes,  from  the  latex  to  the  finished  material  packed 
for   export   to   the   rubber   goods   manufacturer. 

In  the  scheme  of  development  the  simple  latex  cup  employed 
at  the  tree  for  collecting  the  latex,  has  received  considerable 
attention.  Satisfactory  latex  cups  are  now  obtainable,  prin- 
cipally of  English  manufacture,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  dimen- 
sions, and  materials. 

VARIETIES  OF  CUPS. 

The  forms  are  commonly  circular  with  tapered  sides,  to  admit 
"nesting,"  and  have  inside  rounded  bottom. 

Some  are  convex  tapered  and  others  arc  oval  like  the  blossom 
end  of  a  half  lemon.     Some  forms  show  a  flattened  or  inwardly 


VENEZUELAN    BALATA    EXPORTS    IN    1917. 

During  the  second  half  of  1917,  balata  ranked  fourth  in  value 
among  the  products  exported  from, Venezuela,  the  total  amount- 
ing to  3,719,633  bolivars,  equivalent  to  $717,889.17  in  United 
States  currency,  a  bolivar  amounting  to  $0,193. 


Types  of  Latex-Collecting  Cups. 

curved  surface  on  one  side  for  close  accommodation  to  the 
tree  trunk,  and  others  are  provided  with  a  hole  for  nailing  to 
the   tree. 

The  dimensions  are  variable  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Tlie  porcelain  cup  used  on  certain  large  estates  has 
the  following  measurements :  diameter  of  top,  four  inches ; 
diameter  of  bottom,  2j4  inches ;  depth,  three  inches ;  thickness 
of  wall,  ^-inch.  The  materials  from  which  latex  cups  are  made 
are  tin,   iron,   aluminum,   glass,   porcelain,   and   earthenware. 

In  use  the  cups  to  receive  the  latex  flow  rest  on  the  ground 
under  the  spout  or  are  supported  against  the  tree  by  a  wire  or 
cord  encircling  both  cup  and  tree  trunk.  Many  estates  have  the 
initials  of  the  company  on  the  outside  surface  of  their  cups. 
Prominent  among  many  different  styles  and  sizes  of  cups  used 
in  the  Far  East  may  be  mentioned  the  half-round  porcelain 
form.  This  cup  is  four  inches  across  the  top  and  two  inches 
deep,  with  i^-inch  walls  and  flat  outside  bottom  to  prevent  its 
overturning  when  placed  on  the  ground. 

METHOD   or  USE. 

The  method  of  using  the  latex  cup  varies  on  different  estates. 
As  received,  cups  come  in  boxes  containing  about  500.  They 
are  unpacked,  inspected,  and  marked  at  the  coagulating  station. 
The  cups,  when  distributed  to  the  different  trees,  one  for  each, 
are  hung  on  a  piece  of  wire  from  the  tree,  or  on  top  of  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  stuck  in  the  ground  near  by.  After  the 
tapping  cut  has  been  made  the  cup  is  placed  underneath  the 
sheet  metal  spout,  either  on  the  ground  if  the  tapping  is  low 
or  on   wire   formed  into  a  loop  encircling  the  tree. 

The  latex  thus  collected  in  the  cup  is  emptied  out  and  as  much 
as  possible  removed  with  a  squilgee.  Tlie  cup  is  then  washed 
in  clean  water  and  returned  to  the  wire  holder,  or  pointed 
stick,   with   the   mouth   down. 

Several  American  concerns  have  recently  given  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  latex  cups  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand   from   rubber  planters. 
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Russian  Trade  Possibilities. 


A' 


eminent  Russian  aulhority  on 
economics,  Professor  Joseph  M. 
Goldstein,  of  the  Moscow  High  In- 
stitute of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and 
of  the  University  of  Moscow,  stated 
seventeen  years  ago  in  a  report  to  Count 
Witte  that  if  Russia  did  not  radically 
change  her  foreign  policy  she  would  be- 
come, in  effect,  a  German  colony.  Pre- 
vious to  the  present  war  this  result  had 
actually  taken  place  as  shown  by  Ger- 
many's preponderating  control  of  Rus- 
sia's import  trade  in  all  classes  of  manu- 
factures. Previous  to  1914  Russian  im- 
port trade  amounted  to  $600,000,000  an- 
nually and  official  statistics  indicate  that 
Germany  was  constantly  gaining  increas- 
ing control  of  this  trade.  Now  with  the 
country  disorganized,  Russia's  imports 
will  amount  to  $1,500,000.  Here  is  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  the  Allies  to 
free  Russia  from  German  economic  domi- 
nation on  a  purely  business  basis. 

In  the  statistics  presented  by  Professor 
Goldstein,  those  of  interest  to  American 
rubber  manufacturers  include  the  follow- 
ing classifications,  representing  the  total 
rubber  and  rubber  goods  importations  by 
Russia  for  1913  and  the  large  proportion  c 


RUBBER    GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  RUSSIA. 
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Crude    rubber 

Rubber   cloth    

Soft    rubber    sheets 

Products    of    soft    rubber 

Soft  rubber  combined  with  othe 


Total  Pounds 
Imported  from , — 
All  Countries.  Pe 
24,960,200 


Value. 
$5,000,000 
179,000 
189,000 
212,000 


als 


In   the   case   of   machinery 
accessory  the  figures   are  as 


Threshers,  etc  .  .  . 
Locomotives    and    i 

Typewriters     

Cycles  (2  wheel) 
Motor  cycles  .  . . 
Automobiles     


26,347,700 

$5,749,000 

1   which   rubber 

is  component  or 

)llows  : 

Total  Pounds 

Imported  from. 

All  Countries.  I 

284,000 

64,400 

23,100 

18,900 

1,500 

3,300 

Imported   From 
Cerm^any, 

er  Cent.  \-alue' 
32  $252,000 
94  320.000 
64  450,000 
85  724,000 
80  175,000 
79                4,740,000 

Totals 


395,200 


$6,661,000 


In  the  matter  of  certain  minerals  and  chemicals,  Germany's 
trade  with  Russia  averaged  71  per  cent  of  the  total  in  those 
lines  in  1913  and  aggregated  a  value  of  $1,719,000.  The  mate- 
rials referred  lo  included  tars,  pitches,  asphalt,  mineral  wax, 
parafline,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzol, 
aniline  and  caustic  soda.  These  are  all  utilized  lo  greater  or 
lesser   extent   in   rubber  manufacture   as   well   as   in   other   lines. 

Russia  will  have  need  to  import  manufactured  goods  for  an 
indefinitely  long  time,  and  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
world's  security  that  Germany  be  prevented  from  gaining  eco- 
nomic control  of  Russia. 


CEYLON  RUBBER. 

In  1908  the  shipinents  of  Ceylon  rubber  amounted  to  less  than 
a  million  pounds;  nine  years  later,  in  1917,  the  figure  increased 
to  over  75,000,000  pounds,  exceeding  the  previous  record  year  of 
1916  by  nearly  30  per  cent,  compared  with  the  increase  in  value 
of  approximately  23  per  cent. 

Average  rubber  prices  for  the  five  years  1913  to  1917  were  as 
follows :  $0.62  per  pound  in  1913,  $0.46  in  1914,  $0.54  in  1915, 
$0.58  in  1916,  and  $0.48  in  1917.  Owing  to  the  disclocation  of 
exchange  the  first  rubber  auction  in  the  chamber  of  commerce 
rooms  was  not  held  until  February  23,  and  then  payment  was  in 
London  sterling  drafts  instead  •oi  Indian  rupees.  This  condition 
of  payment  prevailed  at  all  the  sales  throughout  ihe  year.  There 
was,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  business  done  in  private  sales. 
First  quality  crepe  opened  at  $0.58,  advancing  steadily  to  $0.68 
per  pound  by  April.  Prices  then  declined  until  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  first-quality  crepe  auctioned  at  $0.47  per  pound.  In 
November  the  price  recovered  to  $0.52,  but  in  December  it  again 
fell,  until  the  highest  price  paid  was  $0.40  per  pound.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  crepe  had  an  advantage  of  about 
$0.03;  in  April  prices  were  about  the  same;  in  May  smoked 
sheets  were  relatively  a  cent  higher ;  in  August  they  reached  a 
point  of  about  $0.03  higher;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  crepe 
was  level  with  or  higher  than  sheets. 

Tlie  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  took  approximately 
equal  shares  of  Ceylon-grown  rubber,  the  two  countries  consum- 
ing close  to  95  per  cent  of  the  colony's  entire  rubber  production. 
(Commerce  Reports   Supplement,  December  17,   1918.) 


"Rubber  Machinery"  by  Henry  C.  Pe.\rson. 
valuable  information   for   rubber  manufacturers. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N' 


1.287.285. 

1.287.388. 

1.287.295. 
1. 287,40 -t. 


1.287,475. 
1,287,490. 


I.-87.0OK.        Doll's    hand    with    fincers    actuated    by     rubber    band 
threaded    through    interior    passages.      M.    R.    Harrison,    New 
York  City. 
1.287.114.     Respirator.     T.  Saracino.  I.aportc,  Ind. 

Anesthetic  mask.  W.  >.  Walter  and  D.  G.  McCurdy,  Evanston. 
assignor.s  by  mesne  assignments  to  Safety  Anaesthesia  Ap- 
paratus Concern.  Chicago — both  in   111. 

Exercising  dummy  device  with  inflated  body.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 
Washington,  ».  C. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     C.  W.  Foster,  Chloride,  Arir. 

Guide-fin  structure  for  balloons.  J.  R.  Gammcter.  Akron.  O.. 
as.signor  to  The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..   New  York  City. 

Stuffing-box  for  balloon  cords.  J.  R.  Gammcter.  .^kron.  O..  as- 
signor to  The  B.  V.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City. 

Pocket  drinking  cup.  S.  R.  Gayton.  assignor  of  'A  to  M.  R. 
Clark— both  of  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Baby  pacifier.     H.   F.  Guenther.  Cleveland.  O. 

Teat-cup  for  milking-machine.  C.  Oden  and  J.  G.  G.  Eklundh, 
as.'iignors  to  llie  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. — all  of 
Columbus,  O. 

Dust  cap  for  inflating  valves,  with  soft-rubber  gripper.  R.  M. 
Pierson.  Akron,  O.,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
York    City. 

Hose  supporter.     W.   A.   Simmons,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Tube  connection  for  hot-water  bottles.  W.  B.  and  V.  D.  Smith, 
Detroit,    Mich. 

Wind-sliic-ld  wiper.     P.  W.  Swan,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Fountain   pen.      E.    G.   Woody,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


REISSTTES. 


"["^c 


assignor  to  Pne 
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1,287,658. 

1.287,694. 

1,287,702. 

1,287,708. 
1,287,724. 
1,287,666. 

1.287.779. 
1.287.802. 
1.237,909. 
1.287,948. 

1.287,951. 
1,288,061. 
1,288,097. 


1,288.204. 
1,288,231. 
1,288.415. 
1,28S,445. 


1,288,446. 
1,288,447. 


1,288.528. 
1,288,647. 
1,288,687. 


prevent  rim-cutting.     O.  L.  Huffman. 

Match-box  combined  with  tobacco  container  of  rubberized  fabric. 

].  La  Follette,  Pringle,  S    D. 
Lock  for  demountable  rims.     O.  Le  Beau,  Montreal.  Que.,  Can. 
Demountable  rim,     W.   M.   Marseilles,  Clinton.   Mo. 
Rubber  tennis  ball.     A.  T.   Saunders.   Cliiconee,   Mass..  assignor 

to  A.  G.   Spalding  &  Bros..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Rubber-band-ol^erated  figure  toy.      F.   R.    Springer 
Cushioned  wiieel.     G.  Walther.  Dayton,  O. 
Fountain  pen.     N.   R.  Dennis.  Ensley,  A!a. 
Rubber  vacuum  cup  for  holding  wash-board  legs  i 

Frank,    Piedmont.  Calif. 
Pneumatic  tire.     A.  L.  Fry  and  F.  C.  Nagel.  Scwar^ 
Ilot-watcr   bottle.      A.    H.    Leighton.    McMinnville.    Ore. 
.^ir-valve    and    method    of    manufacture.       C.    V.    Martin.    No 

walk,   O. 

for    pneumatic    tires.      S.    F.    Millard,    No 


Chicago, 


place.    M 
Neb. 


Kesiuenl    pr 

walk,    Co 
Hose  coupling.     J.   M.    Oden, 
Dust    guard   for   pneumatic   t 

loosa.    Ala.,    assignor   to    A 

N.    Y. 


Brooklyn 


N.   Y. 


Savannah,   Ga.,   assignor 


Sectional   tire.     W.    W.    PerrycIeE 

•/,  to  L.  W.  High.  Wilson.  N. 
Hose  clamp.     A.   Roscetta.  Jerome.   Ariz. 
Vacuum  cup  support.     T.   R.   Seglem,   Duluth.   Mir 
Pneumaiic  tire.     V.   K.  Hober,  Fredonia,  N.   Y. 
Pneumatic   .seat   for   nvotorcyclcs,   etc.       H.    Seibel, 

Calif.,    assignor     to      United     Air      Spring     Co. 


Pho 

"cauf.,' 
Ariz. 


Aril 


Los 


i-iicuiiit;.h.    -.iipiiort    for   motorcycle    seats,    etc.      H.    Seibel 

Angeles,  Calif.,  assignor  to  United  Air  Spring  Co.  of  Arizona 

Phoenix,   Arii. 
Kite,    captive,    or    observation    balloon    with    inflatable    tail    por 

tions.      C.    F.    .Smyth,   assignor   to   Connecticut   Aircraft   Co.— 

both    of    New    Haven.    Conn. 
Life-saving    suit.      Takeji    Hatlori,    Fellows,    Cahf. 


ISSUED  DECEIDBER  24, 
Wheel  r:m  for  tires.  F.  L.  Darli 
Respirator  mask.  F.  L.  Miller.  Id 
Garment  supiiorter.  A.  F.  Sager. 
Cream  remover.  B.  G.  Somervillc 
Cap  and  clip  for  fountain  pen.     H 


Fountain  pen.     G.  J 

of   Boston.   Mass. 
Tire  rim..     R.   S.   Bryant,  ass 

both    of   Cleveland.    O. 
Catamenial   sack   with    elastic 

phia.    Pa. 
Oxygen-inhaling  device.     H. 


1918, 

K.    Long   Beach,   C 
dio   Springs,   Colo. 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Bronx,    N.    Y. 
J.  Upton.  Medford,   Mass. 


Brandt,  assignor  to  Moore  Pen  Co. — both 

gnor  to  The  Standard  Parts  Co.— 

Philadel- 


scrts.      C.    E.    Dudley 
Easly,  Waterloo,  la. 
Chemical  Patents 


1.289,-145. 
1,289,463. 
1,289,476. 
1,289,478. 
1,289,586. 
1,289,630. 
1,289.647. 
1,289,662. 


1.289,929. 
1.289.958. 

1.290,095. 
1,290,113. 
1,290,128. 
1,290,159. 


1,290,453. 
1,290,464. 
1,290,519. 


Respirator.     L.    Farr,   El   Portal,   Calif. 

Life  preserver  with  inflatable  air-containers.     L.  Farr,  El  Portal, 

Calif. 
Waterproof  coat.     C.   F.    H.   Frcese,   Pittsfield,   N.   H.,  assignor 

to  Globe  Manufacturing  Co..  a  corporation  of  New  Hampshire. 
Rubber-tired  caster  wheel.     E.  T.  Malloy.  assignor  to  The  Amer- 
ican Caster  Co.— both   of  Hamilton.   O. 
Armored   pneumatic  tire.     P.  J.   Mix,   assignor  of    J^   to  D.   E. 

Hoagland— both  of  Boulder.  Colo. 
SEISSUEB. 
Rubber   and    fiber   composition   shoe   sole.      L.    F.    Montgomery. 

Fort    Recovery,    assignor    of    'A    to    J.    E.    Grosiean    and    'A 

to    F.    I..    Mai're,   both    of    Lima— all    in   Ohio.      Original    No. 

1,212,985,    January    16,    1917. 
Dust  cap  for  valve  stems.     C.  T.  Shaffer,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

assignor   by   mesne   assignments   to   A.    Schrader's   Son.    Inc.. 

Brooklyn.   N.   Y.      Original   No,    1,191,840,  July    18,    1916. 
ISSITED   DECEUBEB  31,   1918. 
Rub'icr-fhoc    sole    with     slip-resistitig     pockets     and    ribs.       H. 

Bullock,    Andover,    assignor    to    Converse    Rubber    Shoe    Co., 

Maiden— both    in    Mass. 
Garter   for  knickerbockers.     V.   L.  Munro,  Highland  Park,  III. 
Umbrella   cover    with    elastic    end.      W.    W.    Rucker,    Portland, 

Ore. 
Shoe    heel.      V.    B.    Greco,   Waterloo,    la. 

Puncture-proof  pneumatic  tire.     D.  F.  Hervey,  Logansport,  Ind. 
Life-prcscrvcr  suit.     L.  V.  Keviczky,  Newr  York  City. 
Automobile  tire.     J.   Kozak,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Cushion   wheel.      M.   T.   Weston.   New   York  City. 
Demountable  tire  rim.      E.    R.    Bresler,   Amanda.    O. 
Windshield  wiper.     J.   W.   Cain,    Chicago.   111. 
rubbtr-shoe     sole.        ? 


assignor  of  3/10  to  L.  R.   Shafer- 


Co..   Naugatuck,   Conn. 

Nipple  for  nursing  bottle.  W.  J.  Eggers;  Mary  T.  Eegers.  ad- 
ministratrix of  W.   J.   Eggers.  deceased.   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Clincher  rim  for  tires.  E.  Hayes.  Brooklyn,  assignor  of  ^  to 
Hayes- Dicfcnderfer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  both  in  New 
York,  and   'A  to  G.  B.  Pickop,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Life-saving  garment.  E.  M.  Lowy.  assignor  to  Lowy  Life 
Saving  Suit  Corp.— both  of  New  York  City. 

Fountain  i>en.     S.  M.  Row 
both   of   Cincinnp.ti,   O. 

Automobile    tire.      V.     G.    Schleicher.    Stamford,    Co. 

Rim   for   pneumatic   tires.      B.   Tamburello.   New   Yo 


City. 


nd    D.    P. 
to    Sair 


ISSUED  JANUARY  7,    1919. 
Shoe  heel.     E.   M.  Cook,  Oberlin.  O. 

Spring  tire  with  rubber  tread.     V.   Deisenhofer.   Chicago.   111. 
Quick  tire-patch  for  pneumatic  tires.     C.  O.   Duffy.  Dallas.  Teit. 
Pad    for   typewriter    feet,    with    rubber    plug.      S.    Foster.    Porto 

Hello.    Jatnaica,    B.    W.    I. 
Demountable    rim    for   automobile   tires.      J.    L.    Jensen,    Cowley, 

Wyo. 
V\ilve    for   pneumatic   tires.      I.    Kornetsky,    Chelsea, 

Sullivan,    Boston— both    in    Mass. 
Self-filling    fountain     ptn.       F.     Scheiblecker,    assign 

Brothers— both    of   New   York   City. 
Bicycle    saddle    with    air    cushions.       A.    V.    van    Leuven.    The 

Hague.    Netherlands. 
Resilient  cushioned  tire.     J.  S.  Williams,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Wind-shield  cleaner      S.  C.   Wolfe,  Angola.   Ind. 
Resilient    wheel    with    pneumatic    tubes.      J.    T.    Cowan.     Pitts- 
burgh.  Pa. 
Device  for  filling  fountain  pens.    P.  P.  Flournoy.  Bethesda,  Md. 
Fountain  pen,  with   ink-tablet  container.     W.   Greaves,   Almeda, 

CaliL 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.     C.   St.  Hilaire.  Gardner.  Mass. 

valve.      H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridgewood,    N.    J.      (Original    ap 


plication    divided.) 


E.    H 


Angele 


.      C.    V.    Merlin 
H.    T.    Stuart,    Derby, 
nc,   Sh 


Sectional   tire 

to    Robert 
-both   in   Conn, 
llose-supporter  button.     H.  J.   Stuart.  Derby,  assignor  to  Robert 

N.    Bassett   Co.,    Inc.,    Shelton— both    in    Conn. 
Rubber   heel.      G.   M.   Anderson,   Washington,    D.    C. 
Shoe  heel  with   elastic  body.     F.  A.   Nolan,   St.   Paul.   Minn. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 
PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  80,   1918. 
Shock  absorber   for   aircraft.      The   Curtiss   Acro|ilanc   anil   Motor 
Corp.,    Buffalo,   assignee  of   Nelson   W.    Daltou.   Garden   City. 
Long  Island.   N.   Y..   U.   S.   A. 
Chewing    gum.      The    Ellis-Fosi 
Harry     Maxii 
U.  S.  A. 


be  found  on  pages  304  and  305.      Machinery  Patents  on   page  307. 
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187,39?. 
187,449. 


187,397. 
187,646. 


187,656. 
187,674. 


120.;09. 

120,117. 
120,14(i. 
120,162. 

120,297. 
120,336. 

120,374. 

120,462. 
120,485. 

120,589. 
120.603. 
120.604. 

120,658. 

120,667. 
120.693. 
120,707. 

120,751. 

120,837. 
120,864. 


121,028. 

121,043. 

121,044. 
121,051. 

121,067. 
121,110. 


Nippl 


stonrMa'ss*,'"&. 


bottle 


M.    C.    B.    Poore, 


Bucha 


ntors,  both 


Wheel    with    . 

Greppi  and  A.  Ron 

Argentina. 

Reinforced  tire  casing.     A.   H.  Grubcr,   Evanston,   111. 
Detachable   rubber  heel   with    washers   for   locking   into   position. 

Layer's    Heels    Patents,    Limited,    assignee    of    C.    W.    Layers, 

both  of  Halifax,   Nova   Scotia. 
Detachable    rubber    heel    having    slotted   plate   embedded    therein 

for  attaching  to  permanent  boot   or  shoe  heel.     Lavers  Heels 

Patents,  Limited,  assignee  of  C.  W.  Lavers,  both  of  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia. 
Machine    packintf    made    of    rubber-impregnated    canvas    derived 

from  waste  vehicle  tires.      G.   W.   Beldam,   Ealing,   Middlesex. 

England. 
Rubber   foot   with  vacuum   cup    for   holding   washboard  in    place. 

M.  C.   Frank,  Piedmont,  Calif.,   U.   S.   A. 
Fountain-pen    cap    and    clip.      The    Conklin    Pen    Manufacturing 

Co.,   Toledo,   O.,   assignee   of   F.   U.    Mooney,   Hindsdale,   111., 

U.  S.  A. 
Rim    for  vehicle  wheels.      The    .Standard    Parts   Co.,   assignee  of 

O.  H.  Jobski,  administrator— both  of  Cleveland,  O.,   U.   S.   A. 
Sole  protector   made   of   combined    vulcanized   fiber,    rubber,   etc. 

F.  Marsh,  Leeds,  assignor,  W.   Hey  and  J.   W.  Meadowcroft, 

both   of   York,   each   an  assignee   of    1/3    '  -    ■      - 

land.  


t— all  in   Eng- 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
ISSXTED  DECEUBEB  30,  1918. 
emovable    rubber    pads    for    crutches,    etc.      F.    C.    Lynde. 
King    street,    Manchester. 


Libstar 


A.    J.    Ma 


similar 

F.    C.    Lynder,   51    King  street, 

tal  pipe.     W.   H   Oegg, 

J.    Cur- 


nz,   66    Mar 

Rangemoor, 
lom  Cottage, 
.    114,872.) 


Rubber   pads    for  crutches, 

Binder   for  attaching  rubber  pipe 
136   Browhead   Road,   Burnley. 
Rubber    ijiocK    for    supporting   cross-piece    of   crutch^ 
wood,    Maxwelton,    New   Road,    Littlehampton,    Sussex. 
ISSXTED  DECEUBER  31,   1»18. 
Rubber  sole   reinforced  by   canvas     wire,   etc.      F.   Creassey,  Up- 
per   Parliament    street,    Nottingham. 
Electric    insulators.      H.    Wade.    Ill    Hatton    Garden,    London. 

(Societa    Mctallurgica    Italiana,    Leghorn,    Italy.) 
Tire     cover.        Bercndonck's    Section    Tyre    Syndicate.    16    Vale- 
rinsplcin,   Amsterdam.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
ISSUED  JANUAEY  8,  1919. 
Inflatable  bag   for   artificial   foot.      P.   and   R.    Schi 

garet    street.    Oxford    Circus.    London. 

Rubber-insulated    electric    cables.      C.    J.     Beaver, 

Crescent   Road,    Hale,   and   E.    A.    Claremont,    Bi 

High    Legh—both   in   Cheshire.      (Addition  to   N 

ISSUED  JANUABX  16,  1919. 

Solid    composite    rubber    tires.      Dunlop    Rubber    Co.    and    J.    V. 

Worthington,    14    Regent  street,    Westminster. 
Fluid-tight   joint   for  staying  control-cord  of   gas-envelope   valve. 

H,    Lord,    1    Chelmsford   street,    Coppice,    Oldham. 
Pneumatic  arm  rests  for  crutches.     F.  A.  Pennington,   10  Hales- 
den    Road,   Hcaton   Chapel,   Stockport,   and  T.    R.    Day,   Bank- 
field,    Davyhulme — both    in    Cheshire. 
Golf  ball.      W.    J.    Mellersh-Jackson,    28   Southampton   Buildings, 
London.      (Revere   Rubber    Co.,    59    Reade   street.    New    York 
City,    U-    S.    A.) 
Rubber-lined    clip    for    repairing    burst    water    pipes,    etc.        E. 

Hanff,   71    Hatherley   street.   Princes  Park,   Liverpool. 
Apparatus    for    producing    corrugated    roofing   tiles,    with    rubber 

wiper   rolls.      J.    Adams,   80    Dover   Road,    Norlhfleet,    Kent. 
Outer    sole    for    shoe,    with    staggered    apertures    for    rt>bber    in- 
serts.     A.    G.    Knight,    9    Mount    Nod    Road,    Streatham   Hill, 
London. 
Puncture-preventing    rubber    and    vulcanite    band    for    pneumatic 
tires.      J.    E.    Dysart,    Cadiz,    O. 

ISSUED  JANVABY  22,  1919. 
Stuffing-box  substitutes,  with   rubber  diaphragm.      W.   E.   .Savery, 
Ivy  Bank,  Middleton  Hall  Road,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham. 
Plastic  composition   for  artificial   limbs,  toys,   etc.,   having  elastic 
strips   molded   therein   for   operating.      F.    E.    Eaton,    27    New- 
town avenue,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin. 
Artificial   feet  with   rubber   cushions  between  parts.     J.   F.   Row- 
ley, 25  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
Electric  cables   with   rubber  sheath.      W.   T.   Henley's  Telegraph 
Works     Co.,     13     Blomfield     street,     London     Wall,     and     H. 
Savage,     77    Westcombe    Park    Road,      Blackheath,      both      in 
London. 

ISSUED  JANUAKY  29,   1919. 
Tire  tread  composed  of  flexible  metal  band  vulcanized  to   tread 
of    solid    rubber    tire.      H.    L.    Harding,    Hill    View,    Queen's 
Road,    Loughton,    Essex. 
Rubber    reservoir    nib    for    pens.      H.     Swann,    Upper    Court, 

Kemerton,   near  Tewkesbury. 
Attachable    soles,    heels,    etc.,    made    by    vulcanizing   a    layer    of 
rubber    or    rubber    substitute    on    to    a    foundation    of    waste 
canvas  from  tire  covers  or  waste  balata. 
Electric  insulator  with  rubber  washer.     W.  A.  Davis,  48  King's 

Gardens,  West  End  Lane,  London. 
Rubber  pad   for  protecting  boots,  etc.,   with   studs  to   permit  at- 
tachment.     H.   T.    Stephens,   'Tahoona,   Ferryside,   Carmathen- 


Abdominal  belt  with  elastic  sections. 

vard  des  Capucincs,   Paris.    France. 
Saw-tooth    non-slipping    resilient    heel.       I 

Corydon   Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohii 


F.  G.   Baugatz,  37  Boule- 


121.143.     Kubber-di.k  suction  device  for  artificial  dentures.     A.  W.  F 

Bryn   Estyn,    Whitchurch,   Shropshire. 
121,190.     Container  for  paste,  etc.,  having  rubber  cap  perforated  to 

air.     F.   M.  Upward,  86  Estcourt  Road,  Woodside,   Lond 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS  ISSUED    (WITH   DATES  OF  APPLICATION). 

of   an  air  chamber   in   all    the 


(January    17,    1918.) 
sockets  of  artificia 

Adapta 

legs. 

(January    18,    1918.) 

Wheel 

vith 


ubber   hub   for   vehicles 


488.610. 
488,643. 


488.797. 
488,816. 


Luigi  &  Co. 
(July  9,    1917.)      Improvements   in 
Darts.      Goodyear's   India    Rubbe 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,   V.   S.   A. 
(January   25,    191S.)      Improvements   in   pneumatic   tires   to   per- 
mit inflation  while  in  motion.     P.  O.  J.  Knerdsen. 
(May    14,    1915.)      Insulating    glove.       Society     Anonyme     dcs 
■■    cements    Huf'^ 

.,    30.    1918.) 

Harden 

(February  1,  1918.)     Life-saving  costume.     C.  J.  E.  Chamion. 
(February    5,    1918.)      Improvements  in    rubber   pads    for   horse 

shoes.     E.  I.infield,  W.  H.  Goldfinch  and  A.  W.  Capener. 
(February  21,  1918.)     Portable  insubmersible  apparatus  for  walk- 


L.   Rii 


Impr 


fittings   for  hor 


NEW   ZEALAND. 
ISSUED  DECEMBER  12,    1918. 

:ure    composition. 


3f    E.    Campbell   and    F.    Cashn 


N' 


108,905. 
110,830. 


lided    geometrical 


112,339. 
113,043. 


113.075 
114,095 


N^ 


TRADE  MARKS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 
035.     Th-    word    .Sa.vatine— chewinp   gum   and   chewing   gum   cov- 
ered with   candy.      Frank  H.   Fleer  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
,141.     The   representation  of  a   bell   bearing  the  slogan  2  in    1— 
retreaded  rubber  and  fabric  tires,  the  retread  being  of  rubber 
and  fabric.     Bell  2  in    1   Tire  Co.,  Richmond,   Va 

The  word  Comfy  superimposed  on  one  end  of  a  double-outlined 
diamond — folding  containers  of  waterproof  cloth,  etc.  E.  B 
Nathan,  New  York  City. 

The    word    Tanzole    within    a    concave 
figure.     W.  C.  Walsh,  Philadelphia,  Pi.. 

The  words  The  Victor— rubber  and  fabric  outer  casings  for 
automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes.  The  Victor  Rubber  Co., 
Springfield,   O. 

The  words  Cbeargyl  Lunkur — inspirators.  J.  B.  Neuburger, 
New    York   City. 

The  words  Ever-Grip  above  the  representation  of  an  eagle 
within  a  circle — repair  patches  for  tires,  inner  tubes,  and 
other   rubber  goods.      P.   Hoerr,   Peoria,    III. 

Represenation  of  an  arrow  passing  from  left  to  right  across 
the  word  Hood — rubber  boots,  shoes,  and  overshoes,  and 
rubber-soled  canvas  shoes.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Same  as  No.  111,964 — rubber  cushion  and  pneumatic  tires  and 
lubes,  and  lire  repair  patches  or  reinforcements.  Hood  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Watertown,   Mass. 

The  letters  B  B  C — rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric  tires  and  tubes. 
The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Chicago,   111. 

The  words  Over  the  Top — waterproof  cotton  fabrics.  The 
Landers  Brothers  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

The  representation  within  a  rectangle  of  a  flask  and  liqueur 
glass  beside  the  word  Trees,  each  letter  of  the  word  being 
inclosed  with  circles  graduated  in  size — chewing  gum.  S. 
Zimetbaum,   New   York  City. 

The  word  Banner,  the  first  part  being  in  outlined  letters  and 
the  second  shaded — electric  insulated  weatherproof  wires  and 
friction  tape.     Central  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  word  Diamond — masks  and  respirators.  The  Hygeia  Respi- 
rator Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  words  Asbesto-Sponce — boiler  and  pipe  covering.  H.  W. 
Johus-Manville    Co.,   New    York   City. 

DESIGNS. 

THE   UNITED    STATES. 
725.     Tire,   Patented  December   10,  1918.     Term   14  years.     J.  F. 
Arnold     assignor    to    Dunlop    Tire    and    Rubber    Goods    Co., 
Limited — both  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Tire.      Patented    December    10,    1918.      Term    14    years.      T.    J. 


5^,72r>■ 

52,732. 
52,749. 


52.731. 


:.7.i2. 


The.      Patented    December    10, 

Edwards,  Akron.   O. 
Pneumatic  tire.     Patented  December   10,   1918. 

C.  L.  Landon,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tir 

both  of  Akron,  O. 
Pneumatic  tire.     Patented  December  31,    1918. 

H.   H.   Hazcltine,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


52,749.  58,822. 

Terra    14    years.      T.    J. 
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The  London  View  of  the  1918  Market. 


TllK  Vl'.AR  1918  wiliicsscd  a  complete  upset  ol  the  normal 
development  of  crude  rubber  supply  and  demand.  The 
trade  had  not  foreseen  how  America's  part  in  the  war  would 
restrict  imports  and  curtail  consumption  of  crude  ruDber,  and 
especially  that  it  would  so  drastically  reduce  the  production  of 
automobiles  and  pneumatic  tires;  but,  notwithstanding  the  effort 
to  curtail  all  plantation  production  correspondingly,  the  world's 
available  stocks  to-day  are  greater  than  ever  before.  Although 
the  demands  for  war  purposes  were  large,  America  probably 
used  lib  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  1917  consumption,  being 
helped  by  the  large  stocks  there  and  afloat.  The  absence  of  the 
Russian  demand  added  to  the  reduced  consumption,  and  Ger- 
many and  Austria  can  have  had  little  to  use. 

The  total  visible  supply  of  crude  rubber  on  December  31  was 
estimated  at  about  87,000  tons,  7,000  tons  afloat  and  80,000  tons 
in  British,  American,  East  Russian  and  Middle  Eastern  stocks, 
or  about  56,500  tons  more  than  at  the  end  of  1917.  British  stocks 
on  December  31  totaled  19,000  tons,  of  which  about  18,000  tons 
were  plantation  sorts.  British  imports  and  deliveries  of  all  sorts 
for  the  year  were  only  42,800  and  39,461  tons,  respectively, 
against  67,036  and  64,668  tons  in  1917.  Of  these  amounts  37,456 
and  34,800  tons,  respectively,  were  other  than  Para  and  Peruvian. 

With  all  American  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles  and  tires  now  removed :  with  the  passenger-car  market 
returning  to  normal,  and  the  demand  for  trucks  and  solid  tires 
greater  than  ever;  with  a  world  shortage  of  rubber  goods  of 
every  sort;  with  the  shipping  situation  constantly  improving, 
the  prospect  for  1919  is  much  brighter.  Pre-war  conditions  will 
gradually  be  reestablished,  and  this  is  believed  to  apply  to  the 
packing  of  rubber  as  well  as  many  other  matters. 

The  close  press  packing  of  plantation  rubber  to  make  a  case 
contain  greater  weight,  introduced  partially  in  the  late  autumn, 
does  not  suit  the  Eropean  market  and  is  liable  to  cause  deteriora- 
tion of  the  rubber.  Bales  are  also  objected  to.  Strong,  planed 
wood  cases  of  IVa-hundred weight  size  are  preferred,  especially 
for  sheets,  which  should  be  carefully  packed  laid  flat,  not  folded. 

THE   MARKET. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  plantation  rulibers  were  very 
close  to  their  highest  levels.  In  January  standard  crepe  ranged 
from  2s.  3d.  to  2.?.  6%d.  and  smoked  sheet  from  2s.  2y2d.  to 
2s.  5^d.  In  March  crepe  brought  as  high  as  2s.  t'^d.  and  sheet 
2s.  Sy^d.  Thereafter  occurred  a  gradual  decline  with  minor 
fluctuations  until  in  August  standard  crepe  dropped  as  low  as 
2s.  \d.  and  smoked  sheet  as  low  as  2s.  An  upward  tendency 
then  developed  and  continued  until  November,  when  crepe  sold  as 
high  as  2s.  6d.  and  sheet  as  high  as  2s.  5d.  December  quotations, 
however,  ranged  from  2s.  Z^Ad.  to  2s.  Ad.  for  standard  crepe, 
and  from  2s.  V/zd.  to  2s.  3lid.  for  smoked  sheet  in  response  to 
the  easing  of  shipping  conditions  following  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  the  knowledge  of  accumulating  stocks  at  Eastern 
shipping  points. 

February  and  March  afforded  opportunities  to  make  sales  at 
good  prices,  as  unwise  speculators  forced  prices  up  at  one  time 
to  2s.  9,]Ad.  forward,  resulting  in  many  losses  to  buyers.  But 
estates  took  little  advantage  of  making  considerable  sales  for- 
ward. Although  shipping  facilities  were  uncertain,  undue  n'"v- 
ousness  was  shown  in  making  forward  sales,  and  good  orders  in 
the  spring  for  forward  delivery  in  the  East  and  London  were 
not  executed,  or  only  to  a  verj'  limited  degree. 

In  June  came  unforeseen  the  decision  of  America  to  reduce 
its  importation  and  consumption  of  rubber  by  one-half.  The 
effect  of  this  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  planters 
had  sold  such  a  small  part  of  the  1918  crop  for  forward  delivery. 
Prices  were  forced  down;  a  glut  of  rubber  in  the  East,  despite 


the  efforts  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  to  stabilize  the 
market  by  curtailment  of  production,  aided  the  depression,  and 
large  sales  at  ridiculously  low  prices  were  made  in  the  East — 
as  low  as  W/zd.  ck  go-down  for  rubber  now  worth  Is.  9}/2<i. 

London  brokers,  well  versed  in  the  entire  trade,  believe  this 
panic  could  have  been  averted  had  they  been  employed  with  con- 
fidence by  the  trade.  They  regard  it  as  another  proof  that  more 
concentration  of  trade  through  London  channels  of  selling  will 
secure  a  higher  return  to  planters,  is  to  the  great  advantage  of 
estates,  and  will  be  more  so.     Such  a  large  and  growing  trade, 
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(Malayan  Tin  &  Rubber  Journal.) 

Crude    Rubber    Top    Prices    in    London    and    Singapore   from 
January,    1917,   to   September,    1918. 

they  assert,  must  be  conducted  by  larger  sales  of  the  succeeding 
year's  crop ;  moreover,  greater  readiness  to  sell  when  there  are 
eager  buyers  will  result  to  the  benefit  of  planters  by  giving 
large,  long-established  dealers  a  greater  interest.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over  they  point  out  that  rubber  can  be  readily  distributed 
from  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  that  larger  London 
stocks  need  cause  no  alarm,  either  on  the  score  of  dock  space, 
finance,  or  fear  of  deterioration  of  the  rubber  held  in  large 
stocks.  It  is  commonly  said  that  "the  absurd  restriction  of  ex- 
ports"  from   England  must  cease. 

Prices  of  Para  rubber  have  been  well  sustained  and  have 
shown  a  considerable  premium  over  plantations.  However,  the 
large  daily  supply  of  the  latter  from  the  Middle  East,  sold 
forward  or  on  arrival  has  naturally  affected  the  demand  for  all 
Brazilian  grades.  Imports  of  medium  descriptions  have  gener- 
ally fallen  off.  For  certain  grades  a  fair  demand  has  prevailed, 
but  inferior,  soft,  weak  rubbers  have  sold  with  difficulty  at  low 
prices.  The  demand  for  caucho  ball  has  greatly  declined  and 
the   price   is   much   lower. 

In  January  hard  fine  Para  ranged  from  2.?.  y^/id.  to  2s.  9%d. 
and  in  February  sold  as  low  as  2s.  6%d.  Then  occurred  a  grad- 
ual rise  until  in  September  it  ranged  from  3s.  2^d.  to  3s.  8d. 
followed  by  a  decline  until  in  December  it  ranged  from  2s.  7d. 
to  2s.  g'Ad. 

The  following  closing  prices  for  recent  years  are  of  interest; 
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Balata  was  in  less  supply  and  good  demand  throughout  the 
year,  closing  at  4s.  Y^d.  for  sheet  and  3s.  QYzd.  for  block.  Good 
qualities  of  gutta  percha  realized  high  prices  and  at  one  time 
jelutong  prices  were  more  than  doubled,  present  quotations  be- 
ing about  £40  c.  i.  f. 
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THE    WORLD'S    PRODUCTION. 

The  world's  production  of  crude  rubber  of  all  grades  for  the 
year  1918  is  estimated  by  authorities  at  about  257,000  tons.  The 
amount  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  curtailed  produc- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  continued  diversion  of  ship  tonnage 
from  normal  business  to  war  transport.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  production  of  crude  rubber  for  the  last  three 
years  : 

1918.  1917.  1916. 

Ceylon  and   India    tons       23.000  25,000  24,500 

Malaya,    Dutch    East   India,   etc 190,600  165.000  105,500 

Amazonas    (Brazil,    Bolivia) '6,000  31.771  28,255 

Peruvian  and   Caucho 8,400  9,729  8,245 

West   Coast.  Africa 1 

Benguela  and  .Mossatiiedes   >      3.J0O  3,000  2,000 

Loanda    J 

Congo,  French  Congo  and  Soudan 3.200  3,500  5,000 

from  other  sources 2,600  2,500        '  4,500 

257,000  240,5001  178,000i 

lUnderestimated. 

The  production  of  South  American  rubber  was  considerably 
decreased.  Bolivia  sent  less ;  Mollendo  and  Venezuela  via  the 
Orinoco,  none ;  Ceara,  Manitoba,  Pernambuco,  Assare,  Manga- 
beira,  very  little ;  Mattogrosso,  much  less.  Central  America,  in- 
cluding Nicaragua,  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  exported  very  little 
rubber :  Mexico  almost  nothing,  other  than  guayule  rubber.  De- 
creased amounts  have  been  received  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  especially  Congo  and  Soudan,  but  good  qualities  sold  well 
from  the  Niger,  Gold  Coast,  Accra,  etc.,  Cameroons,  Sierra 
Leone,  Gaboon,  Conakry,  French  Congo  and  Soudan.  Exports 
of  lump  have  been  much  less.  Very  little  rubber  came  from 
East  Africa,  Madagascar  and  Abyssinia.  British  and  former  Ger- 
man East  Africa  sent  very  little  Manihot  rubber;  Zanzibar, 
scarcely  any  red  rubber ;  Nyassaland  and  New  Guinea,  none. 
Penang  reduced  its  supply  of  wild  rubber,  also  Rangoon  and 
Assam.  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo  exported  much  less  Ram- 
bong  rubber  but  more  Hevca,  Amounts  coming  from  Toulsin 
and  Cochin  China  were  very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  receipts  and  shipments 
at  Para  for  the  last  three  years : 

1918.  1917.  1916. 

Receipts   of    Pari tons  23,000  29,759  28,260 

Receipts   of   Peruvian    8,600  9,591  8.245 

Shipments  of  Para  ard  Peruvian  to  Europe     6,035  14.320  12,045 

Shipments  of  Para  and  Peruvian  to  America   19.350  25,950  22,185 

PLANTATION    RUBBER. 

Owing  to  increased  production  capacity  of  plantations  and  cur- 
tailed consumption  of  crude  rubber  resulting  from  the  war,  also 
because  of  labor  shortages  and  the  high  cost  of  estate  opera- 
tions, less  than  100,000  planted  acres  were  added  to  the  total 
during  1918.  All  of  the  principal  plantation  rubber  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  have  made  some  progress,  with  the  exception 
of  the  former  German  colonies,  where,  largely  through  neglect, 
the  effective  acreage  has  decreased  to  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
in  1916. 

Plantations,  chiefly  of  Castilloa,  in  Mexico,  West  Indies  and 
Central  and  South  America  have  shown  no  progress  and  the 
yields  have  been  insignificant.  The  same  is  true  of  Ceara  planta- 
tions in  East  Africa.  Plantations  in  India,  Burma  and  the 
Mergui   are   being  extended. 

The  approximate  plantation  acreages  for  three  years  past 
follow  : 

1918.  1917.  1916. 

Ceylon     arrcs    300,000  290,000  230,000 

Malaya,    Malacca    800,000  780,000  600,000 

Borneo     50,000  40,000  30,000 

Dutch   East   Indies,  Java,  Sumatra,  etc..    700,000  650,000  500,000 

India   and    Burma 55,000  50,000  40,000 

Former    German    colonies,    Samoa,    East 

and    West    Africa 8,000  10,000  12,000 

Totnls     1,913,000  1,820,000         1,412.000 

DISTRIBUTION. 
The  consumption  of  crude   rubber  of  the  various  grades,  ex- 
clusive  of  large   quantities   of   reclaimed    rubber,   has   been   esti- 
mated as   follows : 


1918.  1917.  1916. 

England toi:s  24,000  26,000  25,000 

Germany,    Austria,    etc 1,000  1,000  1500 

I;''an«    ■ 14,000  10,000  8,500 

Russia     ....  . 2,000  7,000  20.000 

Italy,    Spain,    Sc.ind^navia,    etc 5,000  5,500  4.000 

Japan    and    Australia 5,000  5,000  5,000 

.America   and   Canada 187,000  155,000  114.000 

Totals     238,000  210,000=  178,000" 

-Underestimated. 

Abnormal  war-time  influences  have  in  many  instances  upset 
former  distribution  tendencies.  Conservation  of  ship  tonnage 
for  war  purposes  reduced  rubber  consumption  in  England  con- 
siderably and  in  Italy  a  little,  while  the  rationing  of  neutrals  by 
the  Allies  to  prevent  assistance  to  the  enemy  curtailed  imports 
by  Spain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  somewhat.  The  Cen- 
tral Powers  found  no  way  to  increase  their  supply,  and  the 
Japanese  and  Australian  demand  has  remained  very  nearly  sta- 
tionary. Continued  chaotic  conditions  in  Russia  have  reduced 
the  consumption  of  rubber  to  one-tenth  what  it  was  in  1916. 
The  big  increases  of  the  year  have  been  in  France  and  the 
United  States;  in  the  former  almost  entirely  for  war  material, 
but  in  the  latter  partly  because  of  wider  use  of  rubber  goods, 
especially   pneumatic   tires,   by   the   entire   population. 

Note.— Much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  above  review  was 
supplied   by   S.    Figgis   &   Co.,   London. 
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Statistics  of  the  expoits  of  rubber  fiom  the  Federated  Malay  States  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  are  now  available  to  the  general  public.  The  of- 
ficial figures  given  below  show  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports 
fcr  the  past  year  when  compared  with  1917,  due,  of  course,  to  the  lack  of 
transport  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  imports  by  the  United  States 
government.  Many  of  the  rubber  companies  in  Malaya  adopted  a  policy  of 
voluntary  restriction  of  tapping;  but  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
considerable  amount  of  rubber  stored  at  Singapore  which  will  come  into 
the    present    year's    statistics    when    freer    shipping    facilities    permit    of    its 
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To   Holland    *i7(>i      

England 101,000 

United  States 1,170,000 

Singapore 226,000 

Other  countries 5,000 

Totals     1,502,000 

From  Batavia 940,000 

Samarang 4,000 

Soerabaya 557,000 

Other  ports 1,000 

Totals     1.502,000 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

EAKi.V  111  l-'obniary  when  large  order.s  were  placed  In  mami- 
{acturer.s,  it  seemed  that  the  long-anticipated  buying  move- 
ment had  actually  commenced.  The  demand  for  plantation 
rubber,  to  arrive,  was  active,  and  spot  stocks  were  quickly  ab- 
sorbed. .\s  prices  advanced,  the  activity  subsided,  however, 
indicating  that  manufacturers'  requirements  had  been  supplied. 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  reaction  that  followed  resulted  in  lower  prices  that  at- 
tracted a  comparatively  small  volume  of  factory  orders,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  dealers'  business  was  done.  Quiet  and  easy 
conditions  prevailed  until  later  in  the  month  when  an  active 
dealers'  demand  for  near-by  plantation  rubber  to  cover  short 
sales,  gave  strength  to  the  market  and  prices  advanced. 

Generally  speaking,  the  market  for  the  month  has  been  a 
favorable  one  for  buyers  whose  requirements  were  not  large, 
but  with  increasing  arrivals  of  the  crude  material,  conditions 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  favor  the  manufacturers. 

Plantations. — February  4,  spot  latex  crepe  was  58  cents ; 
March  arrival  56  cents  and  May-June  arrival  52  cents.  February 
20  spot  latex  was  56  cents;  March  arrival  56  cents  and  May- 
June  arrival  52  cents. 

Spot  ribs  were  SlVi  cents  on  February  4;  March  arrival 
55  cents  and  May-June  arrivals,  50  cents.  On  February  20, 
spot  ribs  were  55  cents;  March  arrival  SSK'  cents;  May  arrival 
51J4  cents  and  June-December,  50j4  cents. 

February  4,  No.  1  amber  crepe  was  quoted  March-April 
(East)  47'/^  cents.  On  February  20  the  price  of  this  grade  was 
unchanged. 

No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot,  sold  for  395^  cents,  on  February 
4,  and  declined  to  37}/^  cents  on  February  20. 

Paras. — February  4,  upriver  fine,  spot,  was  58  cents ;  islands 
nne,  March-April,  48  cents;  upriver  coarse,  spot,  TAY^  cents; 
upper  caucho  ball,  spot,  34  cents;  cameta,  coarse,  April-May, 
ZlVi  cents. 

February  20,  upriver  fine,  spot,  was  58^/2  cents  and  cameta, 
coarse,  April-May,  Zl^A  cents. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are   the  New   York  spot  quotations,  one  year 

one  month  ago  and  on  February  24,  the  current  date: 

PLANTATION  HEVEA-           ^^'g^g/'  ^^'^i^]'  ^%^l' 

First  latex  crepe....  1  55^@  56  @  ^bVi® 
•Hevea  first  crepe...  1 

Amber  crepe   No.    1 ...  48     @  53  @  50     @ 

Amber   crepe  No.    2...  46      @  52  @  49     (g 

Amber   crepe   No.    3...  43     @  51  @  48     @ 

Amber   crepe   No.   4...  42      @  50  @  46     @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean  45     @  50  @  47  .  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  clean  45  ^O  50  @  47     @ 

Browncrepe.thinspecky  43      (ffi  44  @  45      @ 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 31      @  37  @  37      @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed  I 

•Hrefr-i^berri^Ld  "      @  =^  @  "/.@ 

sheets  1 

Smoked    sheet,    plain  "| 

•  hTv^q   ''"lin'''ir  [•  "      @  S3  @  54     @ 
smooth  smoked  sheets  1 

Unsmoked  sheet,  1 
standard   quality. 

•  H  e  V  c  a    unsmoked  | 

Colombo  scrap  No.  1..  38     @      .  40  @  39     @ 

Colombo  scrap,  No.  2..  35     @  38  @  37     % 

BEAZILIAN  PAEAS— 

Upriver  fine   57     @  58!4(a  585i@ 

Upriver  medium   51      (S  53  @  53      @ 

Upriver  coarse 36     @  34  @  34     @ 

Upriver    weak   fine 45     @  45  @  45     @ 

Upper  caucho  ball 35     @  33  @  34J^@ 
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BRAZILIAJJ    PARAS— 

Islands  medium   

Islands  coarse   

Lower  caucho  ball 

Tapajos  fine    

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,  prime 

Bengiiela,  extra  No.  ) 
1.   28%    f 

Bengucla,  No.  2,  32H% 

Congo  prime,  black  1 
upper     ( 

Congo  prime,  red  upper 

Rio  Nunez  ball 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  ) 
strings    ( 

Conakry   niggers    

Massai  sheets  and  strings 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap   

Central  scrap   

Central  scrap  and) 
strip,  75  per  cent.  1 
Central  wet  sheet,  25% 
(uiayule.  20%  guarantee 
Guayule.  dry    

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara   negro   heads 

Manitoba  (basis  30%  "1 
loss  washing  and  [ 
drying)     | 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet. 
EAST    INDIAN— 

Assam    crepe    

Assam  onions 

Penang  block  scrap. . . . 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

Colombia    

Panama    

Surinam   sheet    

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin     

Palembang    

Pressed  block   

Sarawak   

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta   Siak    

Red  Macassar 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 
Tlie  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  reclaimed  rubber  market 
during  February  were  noticeably  better  than  last  month  owing 
to  more  frequent  inquiries  from  the  manufacturers.  While  the 
activities  recorded  in  the  market  for  crude  rubber  have  not 
affected  reclaims  to  any  great  extent,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  anticipated  demand  for  reclaimed  rubber  should  ma- 
terialize before  many  weeks  Prices  have  remained  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  shoe  and  tire  stocks  that  are  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  cent  lower  than  last  month. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

February  24,  1919. 

Subject   to   change   without   notice. 
Standard   reclaims: 

Floating lb.  .35     @  .40 

Friction      ;;..  .35      @  .40 

Mechanical    lb.  .12     @  .13 

Red lb.  .20     O  .25 

Shoe   lb.  .Uii@  .1554 

Tire,    auto     lb.  .17!4(*  .17^ 

truck     lb.  .1254  @  .1354 

White     lb.  .24     @  .25 


March  1,  1919. 
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COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND   LOW   SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 


PLANTATIONS:  1919.' 

Firsl    latex    crtpc $0.58     @0.56 

.Smoked    sheet    ribhed 57K@    -54 

FAKAS: 

Upriver     fine 59^  @    .58!^ 

Upriver   coarse 3.5      (S    .34 

Islands,   fine 49J^@    .49 

Islands,     coarse     IIV^®   .22" 

Cameti     23      @ 

>  Figured  only  to  Februar\'   24, 


WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO..  LIMITED.  Singapore,  report  [January  6,  1919J: 

Following  advices  of  declining  prices  in  the  London  and  American  mar- 
kets, the  rubber  auction  opened  on  January  2,  with  a  rather  weak  tone, 
and  although  values  show  a  slight  imprui-enient,  they  are  generally  below 
the  level  of  business  done  prior  to  the  auction.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
sale  ribbed  smoked  sheet  sold  up  to  76  cents  and  fine  pale  crepe,  for  which 
there  was  less  demand  than  u-sual,  reached  77^  cents,  an  advance  oi  Z'A 
cents  on  sheet  and  V2  cent  on  crepe.  These  prices  were  barely  maintained 
as  the  sale  proceeded  and  the  auction  closedat  /i'A  cents  f..r  -iheet  and 
77  cents  for  crepe.  Brown  and  good  dark  crepes  were  in  good  demand  at 
prices  2  to  4  cents  up.  Small  quantities  of  plain  smoked  and  unsmoked 
sheet  were  sold. 

The  sale  occupied  the  greater  part  if  three  days  and  922  tons  changed 
hands  out  of   1,883   tons  cataloged. 

The   following  was  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pounds  in 

per  Pound.i  London. 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed    smoked 74c        @      78c  2/   m      @     2/  3J4 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 63^      @     7354  1/11  @     2/  1^4 

Sheet,    plain    smoked 60  (5-      71  1/10  (g      2/1 

Sheet,     ribbed    unsmoked 59yi      @     60'A  l/9Vi      @      1/10/i 

Sheet,    plain    unsmoked 50  @      56  l/7'/j      @      1/8J4 

Crepe,    fine    pale 74  (S-      7754  2/   1 J^      @     2/  2Ji 

Crepe,    good    pale 66         @     74  1/115^      @     2/  IM 

Crepe,    fine    brown S854      &     68  1/954      @     2/054 

Crepe,  good  brown 43  (3      575^  1/55^      @      1/  9'A 

Crepe,    dark    34  @     46  1/2^      @      1/6 

Crepe,    bark    26M      @     385^  1/0!^      @      1/3^ 

Scrap,   virgin   .ind   pressed 22  SS      27  /ll'A      @      1/  OH 

Scrap,   loose    2054      (?)     29  /W^      @      1/154 

'Quoted   in   S.   S.    Currency. 


THE   MARKET    FOR   COMMERCIAL   PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation.  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street.  New  York,  advises 
as  follows: 

During  February  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  been  rather 
erratic  and  mostly  from  out-of-town  banks,  the  best  rubber  names  going 
at  55^   to  Sa  per  cent,  and  those  not  so  well  known  6  to  6K>    per  cent. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


The   following 


27. 


Flor 


Aldens' 
ited 
Feer 


Astlett  &  C^o 

TARV    1.      By   the   Tal'ajos.   from   > 
Successors,  Lim- 

127,802       33,737 

lARV   1.      By  the  Pocone,  from  M 
Successors.  Lim- 


ot   complete,   due   to    government    orde 

rs    pro- 

access    to    the    records. 

Indicate   ll'eiglit  in  Poiiuds.] 

PAKAS. 

Medium.  Coarse.    Caucho. 

Cameta. 

Totals. 

ce  Phillips,  from  Para. 

33,500       49,000     325.000 

36.000 

533,500 

General  Rubb 
H.  A.  Astlett 
Meyer  &  Bro 
Poel   &   Kelly. 


164.000 
233,000' 
116.879 


1,000 
'4,624 


101.855 
from   Para. 


50,000 
67,200 
26,263 


February    1.      By   the  Pocon 

General   Rubber   Co...    44.800     

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co...  165.000       49,000         7,000       24.000 

Poel    &    Kelly 222.074       37.123       60.467        10.659 

Meyer  &  Brown 44,800       22,400 

February    18.     By  the    Vbcraba,   from   Para. 

General    Rubber    Co. .  .   80.640     

Meyer  &  Brov.n 76.200'    

H.    A.    Astlett   &   C0..I 

'Includes  medium  alsi 


19.627 

128.500 


366.000 
300,200 
266,296 


271,000 
330.323 
67.200 


45,000         7,000 


ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

PLANTATIONS, 

PqUN1>s. 
January    24.      By    the   Nagano   Maru.    from    Co- 
lombo: 

Poel  &  Kelly 152.000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc 409.920  561,920 

January    28.      By    the    Krasitoiarsk ,    from    Co- 
lombo: 

Poel    S:    Kelly 100,000 

February    1.      By   the    TrafforJ    Hall,    from    Co- 
lombo: 

Poel    &    Kelly 172,000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 22.400 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc 224.000  418,400 

F'ebruary     10.       By     the    Kathlamha,     from     Co- 
General  Rubber  Co 216,680 

Poel   &   Kelly 302,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc 1.220.680       1,739,360 

AFRICANS. 
February    10.      By    the    Carmai'in.    from    Liver- 

Poel   &  Kelly 30,800 

GUAYTJLE. 

February   7.     By  rail,    from   Eagle   Pass.  Texas: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co 51,000 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 
PACIFIC  COAST  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

AT  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

January  21.     By  the  Colusa,,  from  Singapore: 

...leral    Rubber    Co 203,840 

February   5.     Bv  the  Socrabarta.   from   Batavia: 
General    Rubber    Co 122,000 

AT   SEATTLE. 

Pounds. 
January  23.     By  the  Sitinpo  Mani,  from   Sing- 
Meyer  &   Brown 257,600 

Poel  &  Kelly 290,000 

I'red    Stern    &    Co 44.800 

Rubber  Trading  Co 89.600         682.000 

January   31.      By   tlie    Tano   Maru,    from   Singa- 

.VIever   &   Brown 168,000 

Poel    &    Kelly 65,000  ,      

Mitsui   &   Co 336,000         569,000 


February     10.       By     the     Arabia     Maru,     from 
Singapore: 

General     Rubber     Co 156,800 

Meyer    &    Brown 112.000 

'Fred    Stern    &    Co 404.200         673,000 

February     II.       By    the    Senator,    from     Singa- 

Gene^'ra"' Rubber     Co 1.429,120 

Meyer    &    Brown 940,800       2,369.920 

February   12.     By  the  Koan  Maru,   from  Singa- 

Gene^rT  ■  Rubber    Co 1. 120.000 

.Meyer    &    Brown 212,800 

Poel    &    Kelly 385.280 

Fred    Stern    &    Co 224.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 152.320     2,094.400 

♦February    12.      By   the    Himalaya   Maru.    from 

Meyer  "l^s'r'own 1 34.400 

Fred    Stern    &    Co 197.020 

Rubber    Trading    Co 94,080 

The    United    Malaysian    Rub- 
ber   Co..    Limited 22.400         447.900 

February    18.      By   the    Easterling,    from    Singa- 

J.    T.°7ohnstone    &    Co 165,340 

February     18.      By    the    Shinkoku    Maru,    from 
Straits   Settlements: 
'J.    T.    Johnstone    &   Co 61,500 

AT  VANCOUVER. 
January    25.      By    the    Kama    Maru,    from    Co- 
lombo: 

Meyer   &  Brown 280,000 

January  25.     By  the  Hwahti,  from  Singapore: 

Meyer   &    Browii 89.600 

FEBRU.^RY  6.     By  the  Kashitna  Maru,  from  Singa- 

General  Rubber  Co 624.960 

Febru.\ry    17.      By  the   Key    West,    from   Singa- 

General    Rubber    Co 2,197.440 

Meyer    &    Brown 520.000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 151.200 

Rubber    Trading    Co 8,960       2,677.600 

PONTIANAK. 

February    12.      By    the    Himalaya    Ma.ru,    from 

'The    Umt'c'"  Malaysian    Rubber    Co.. 

Limited     112.000 


T-  -      „      .  Pounds. 

February    17.      By   the  Key   West,   from   Singa- 
pore: 
-The     United     Malaysian     Rubber    Co 

Limited     224.160 

GUTTA   PEKCHA. 

=The     United     .Malaysian     Rubber     Co!"    " '"°''" >""'''• 

Lmited    168.000 

February    12.       By    the    Himalaya.    Maru,    from 
Singapore: 

'The     United     Malaysian     Rubber     Co.. 

Limited     168,000 

February    17.      By   the  Key   IVest,   from   Singa- 

^The     Uiiited     Malaysia.!     RuWier     Co.. 

Limited     56.000 

'  Arrived   at   Tacoma. 
=  .\rrived  at  Vancouver. 
'  .\rrived    at    Seattle. 

CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS     AT 

PACIFIC     COAST     AS     STATED 

BY    SHIP'S    MANIFESTS.- 

SEATTLE    AND    TACOMA. 
PLANTATIONS. 

[Figured  180  pounds  net  to  the  case  or  bale.] 
TO  AKRON.  OHIO. 


January   24.     By  the  Shinpo  Maru 

from  Kobe. 

via   Seattle: 

The   Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co... 

431.640 

January   30.     By  the   Taiyo  Maru. 

from   Singa- 

pore,   via   Hongkong: 

February   12.     By  the  Kaan  Maru 
pore,  via   Seattle: 

fro.n   Singa- 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co 

402.660 

TO   BOSTON.  MASS. 

February   12.     By  the  Koan  Mant,  from   Sitiga- 

BostSrVnsuIated   Wire  &   Cable  Co..  3,780 

^  Footnote — The  figures  under  this  head  and  un- 
der Crude  Rubber  Arrivals  at  Pacific  Coast  as  Re- 
ported, have  been  obtained  from  different  sources; 
•epetitions    may.    therefore,    occur. 
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Jan 


TO  NEW  YORK. 
By  the  Shinfo  Mam 


1,069,380 
Port 


Seattle: 

Aldens'    Successors,    Limited  4,140 

Meyer    &     Brown 284,040 

Edward     Maurer    Co.,     Inc.  55,800 

Fred    Stern    &    Co 10,800 

Poel    &    Kelly     284,220 

Robinson    &    Co 99,360 

William   H.   Stiles  &  Co 129,780 

W.    R.    Grace   &   Co 10,800 

I-    Littlejohn    &    Co 107,100 

Rubber   Trading    Co 83,340 

jANtJAHY    24.      By   the  Sliinpo   Marti,    fr 
Swcttenham,   via   Kobe: 

Aldens'    Successors.    Limited  134.820 

Robinson    &    Co 9.000 

Januahy  30.     By  the  Tai: 
via   Singapore: 
F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co 18.360 

January    30.      By    the    Taiyo   Maru,    from   Port 
Swettenhani,    via    Hongkong: 

Meyer   &    Brown    130,140 

F.    R.    Henderson   &    Co 320,400 

Aldens'    Successors.    Limited  39,060 

Edward   Maurer  Co.,   Inc..  205,200 

Poel    &   Kelly    27.900 

Charles  T.   Wilson  Co.,    Inc.  92,520 

Robinson     &     Co 89.640 

Hadden  &  Co 106.380 


Littlejohn 


,115,460 
862,800 
500,580 
104,760 


By    the    Himatay 


A/«n 


the  Key    H', 


Pcnang,   via    Voko    

Aldens'    Successors.    Limited.       36,540 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5,580  42,120 

=  Fecihuary    12.      By    the    Himalaya  Maru.    from 
Sirgapore.  via  Yokohama: 

Mitsui    &    Co..    Limited 202.860 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co 121,140 

I  red    Stern    &    Co 171.720 

Malaysian     Rubber    Co 20,160  515,880 

I'EBKUARY   12.      By  the  Koan  Maru,  from  Singa- 
pore: 
L.    Littlejohn   &   Co 339,480 


rd    Ma 
red   Stern  &  Co..  .^ .. . 
ar    East    Importing    Co. 


Co. 


Maru 


674.220 


JANUAKV   30.      By   the    Taiy 

pore,    via    Hongkong: 

Rubber  Importers  &  Dealers 

.    Co.,     Inc 561,000 

Poel    &    Kelly     31,860 

Hadden    &    Co 81,360 

=  February    12.      By  the   Himalaya   Maru,   from 
Penang,    via    Yokohama: 
William  H.   Stiles   1 1,520 

=  February    12.      By    the    Himalaya    ^raru,    from 
Port    Swettenham,   via  Yokohama: 
Aldens'   Successors,   Limited 37,260 

=  February    12.      By    the   Himalaya    Maru,    from 
Teluk  Anson,   via   Yokohama: 
Aldens'    Successors'    Limited 

^  February    12.      By    the   Himala^ 

Singapore,   via   Yokohama: 

Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc..      199,620 

Aldens'     Successors,     Limited       46,440 

Meyer    &    Brown 128,340 

Rubber    Trading    Co 86,380 

L.    Littlejohn  &    Co 36,180 

William    H.    Stiles 20,200 

Robinson   &  Co 4.800  521,960 

Febbu 


7,200 


lUARY   12.     By  the  Koi 
pore: 

Charles   T.    Wilson    Co.,    Inc.  475,560 

Meyer    5t    Brown     186,300 

Edward  Maurer  &  Co 316.800 

Rubber    Trading    Co 136.620 

General     Rubber    Co 876.600 

Poel    &    Kelly 258,300 

Robinson    &    Co 122.400 

William    H.    Stiles 20.160 

Beck    Van    Siclen    Co 78,120 

Hadden    &    Co 221,220 

Avery   McPhillips    159,300 

Rubber   Importing  &   Dealers 


from  Singa- 


Aldens'    Successors,    Lin 
h   T.   Johnstone  &  Co. 

Poel  &  Kelly 

Raus    Products   Co 

Rockhill     &     Victor 


96.300 
223.020 
123.300 
1,800 
3.600 
27.540 
124,920 
61,200 


Feb 


TO 

Bv 


pore,   via   Yokoh. 

United  States  Rubber  Co 

Canadian  Consolidated  Rub 
ber    Co.,    Limited 

L.    Littlejohn    &    Co 

William     H.     Stiles     

Meyer    &    Brown 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers   Co..    Inc 

Robinson    &    Co 


'ACOMA. 

Arabia   Maru 


.12,120 
18.800 
74,880 


States  Rubber  Co 1,927,800'' 

T.   Wilson    Co..   Inc..  172,620 

■•    ^    ' '  ■         99,360 

I                    45.720 

204.840 

'                >    l-o 144,080 

'  •■ 428.400 

l.nMi-,>„„   A  Co 106.380 

Kelly 439.2008 


January    22. 


ngkong 


TO    SE.-^TTLE. 
By  the  Motiteagle, 


Pena 


Rohinsoi 

February  15.     By  the  Key  West,  from  Penang", 
via    Singapore: 

Robinson   &  Co 11.520 

L.   Littlepohin  &  Co 47,160 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 65,520          124,200 

February    15.      By   the  Key   West,   from    Singa- 


18,000 
03.680 
5.040 
61.200 
458.640 


&    Co 61,020        1.587.780 

TO  W.\TERTOWN.  MASS.  I       ^"!^^'^'"''lj 

Y    12.      By   the   Koaii  Maru.    from    Singa-  I  Uniled'Malay 


Aldens'   Successor 

J.   T.   Johnstone  &   Co 103;68O 

Fred  Stern  &  Co.  .. 

Pod    S    Kellv 

L.    Littlejohn    &   Co. 
W.    R.   Grace  &   Co. 

Hadden   l^«   Co 89,460 

Peninsular   Trading   Co 44,640  784,980 

TO    WATERTOWN,    MASS. 
February    15.      By  the  Key   West,   from   Singa- 

Hood  Rubber  Co 175,680 

GUTTA  SIAK. 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

Feiiri-arv  8.      By  the  .-Irabia  Maru,  from  Singa- 


Hood    Rubber    Co. 


TO  TORONTO.  ONT. 
ARY  24.     By  the  .■Shitifo  Maru 


barged  cargo  at  Tacoma. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Soerabarta,   fron 


February  5. 
encral     Rubber 
dward    Maurer 
he  Goodyear  T 


,260.900 
50.760 
11,520 


VANCOUVER. 

TO    AKRON.    OHIO. 
2.      By    the    Mn,,teagle. 


Co., 


TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


&  Co 

TO  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
By  the   Slunf 


Aldens'    S 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co 

Mitsui   &   Co.,    Limited 

Poel    &    Kelly     

January    24.      By    the    Sh 

Aldens'    Successors,    Limited 

Fred    Stern    &    Co 

January    30.      By    the    T, 

nang,  via  Hongkong: 

Aldens'    Successors,    Limited 

F.    R.    Henderson   &   Co.... 

January   30.     By  the   Tav 

pore,   via  Hongkong: 

L.    Littlejohn    &   Co 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 

Mitsui   &   Co.,    Limited 

February     1.      By 

iria   Yokoha 
Co.,   Inc., 


155,340 
,S0O.40O 
83,340 


9.00O 

8.100 

Maru,    fi 


Singapore, 
vard   Maure 


;,620 


February  8.     By  the  Arabia  Maru,   from  Sinpa- 
Dore.   via  Yokohama: 

F    R.    Henderson  &  Co 297.900 

Mitsui     &     Co 72,000 

Robinson   &   Co 3,600 

Fred     Stern     &     Co 288.360 

Rubber    Importers    &    Dealers 

Co..    Inc 78.300           740,160 


lombo, 
T.  T.  Johns 
The  Goodyc; 


44,820 


ongkong 


1-EERUARV 

The   Goodyea 
February 


By  th(        ...    __ 

Tire   &    Rubber   Co 298,800 

By   the   Key    West,    from    Singa- 


The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co 1,440.700 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..       84.060 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co 2,491,200 


Rubbe 


30O 


dud  Tacoma 
Co  Limited 
•    Himalaya    Ma 

Rubber  Co.,  Limited  1I8.80C 

TO    SEATTLE. 
By  the  Setiator,   from   Sin.capore, 


via  Hongkong 

United    Malaysian    Rubber   Co 

Februar  12.     By  the     Koan  Man 


&   Co 162.900 

JELUTONG. 
TO  NEW  YORK. 
By  the  Arabia  Maru,   from   Singa- 
Yokohama   and  Tacoma: 

165.000 


By    the    Himala, 
Rubber  Co..  Limited 


Mar 


150.0008 


United   Malaysis 

'Untreated. 

TO    SEATTLE. 
Januiry   30.      By   the   Taivo   Maru,   from    Singa- 
pore, via  Hongkong: 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co 90,000 

February  11.      By  the  Senator,  from  Singapore, 


12.     By 


Janu.wy   30.     By  i 

pore,    via   Hongk 

..   Littlejohn   &  Co. . 


GUTTA   PERCHA. 

TO  SF.ATTLE. 

Taiyo   Maru,    fro 


TO   DETROIT,    MICH, 


Bv 


iigkj 


Maru,      from 


Singapore, 
Morgan  &  Wright 

TO    NEW   YORK. 

January    22.      By   the   Monteagle,   from    Penang. 
via    Hongkoong: 
Aldens'    Successors,    Limited.        69.120 

Robinson    &     Co 94.640  163.760 

January    25.      By    the      Kamo    Maru.    from    Co- 
lombo,  via   Kobe: 

&   Brown    338.940 

By    the     Kashima     Maru.      from 


Febri 


Hadde'n^&'°Co. 
iBRUARY    IS. 


117.860 

y  the  Key  West,  from   Penang. 


s.    Limited.  12,240 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 71,460 

Rubber    Trading    Co 7,200 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 11,880 


RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND 
EXPORTS  AT  BOSTON. 


CEMBER.     1918. 

IMPORTS. 

—free:  Pounb 


Crude  rubber 
From  Strait 
Manufactu 

Rubbe 


561.401      $149,531 


r  goods: 
rom  England    ),I69 

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


Rubber  boots — pai\ 
Rubber  shoes — paii 
Dniggist.s'    rubber 
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RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
AT  NEW  YORK. 

IMPORTS. 

December,   1918. 

Unmanufactured— /»•«•<■.■      , ' — ^ 

Crude  rubber:                                Pounds.  Value. 

From  Canada    12.400  $3,536 

Costa  Rica   2,350  1,233 

Nicaragua     11,483  3,272 

Panama    150  48 

Mexico     110,000  35,300 

Bolivia    474,781  207,793 

Brazil     5,582,432  1,776,418 

Colombia     32.398  14,482 

Ecuador    1,400  209 

Peru     152,000  49,390 

Straits     Settlements.       743,633  289,867 
Other     British     Kast 

Indies    118,287  51.572 

Dutch    East   Indies..       485,504  151,839 

Philippine    Islands..         29,860  13,463 

British    West    Africa         21,211  5,091 

Totals    7,777,889  $2,603,513 

Balata; 

From   Panama     9,310  $3,748 

Colombia    12,740  6,128 

British   Guiana    23.751  21.415 

Dutch   Guiana    13.406  9.802 

Totals    59.216  $41,093 

Scrap    rubber     684,299  $63,706 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


\utomobile   Tit 


nto   b'omi 

ngo    

livia 

iti'sh '^Gui.ina  ".'.'.'.'.'. 

Value. 

$28,718 

172,454 

20,723 

18,825 

2,318 

1,758 

468 


24.621 
4,103 
28,022 


20,700 
3,231 
17.556 
351 
5.252 
8,834 
133,717 


British     India     

Straits  Settlements... 
Dutch  East  Indies  . . . . 

Hong  Kong    

Australia    

British  West  Africa..  . 
British  South  Africa.. 
French    Africa    

Total     

All     other    tires 

Belting    

Rubber    boots     fairs 

Rubber    shoes     pairs 

Druggists'    sundries     

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Total     '. . 


EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE. 


To  Engla 

Gutta  percl 

To  Engla 


OFFICIAL  INDIA  RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER. 
November. 


Un 


Pounds. 


1917. 


Valu 


Pounds. 


1918. 


Val 


Peru 

Other  South 
British  East 
Dutch  East 
Other  count. 


2,307 
34,833 
1,185,348 
87,610 
64,301 
71,979 
,680.088 
174,393 
218,835 


$2,014 
20,900 
599.796 
57,916 
24,780 
24,930 
590,726 
81,810 
95,794 
15,353,056 
1,681,688 
42,115 


52,0'13 

10,891,900 

396,968 

1,157,571 


3,906,526 
146,026 
535,161 


Totals     35,112,773  $18,575,525 

Balata     150,148  63,242 

Guayule    805,612  238,304 

Jelutong    (Pontianak)     690,784  45,331 

Gutta   percha    22,560  3,086 


Chicle    dutiable 

Ma.iufacturei>— .iiKiafc/i- 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
India  rubber  substitutes 


,360 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 

Manufactured — 

Automobile    tires'    

All   other  tires' 

Scrap  and  old 

Reclaimed  rubber   

Belting,  hose,  and  packing' 


i-.bbe 
Rubber  shoes' 


sundries', 
id  cables.  . 
lufactures'. 


270.116 
176,825 


1,006,205 
174,085 
22,844 
28,159 
695,519 
821.592 
95,515 
120,082 
713,533 
563,327 


57,868 
18.525 
36,276 
399,812 
277,096 
97,102 
60.441 
398,956 
477,817 


Totals,   manufattu 

EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

Unmanufactured — 

India  rubber    

Gutta  percha    

Totals,  unmanufactured. 
Manufactured — 
Gutta  percha 


291.579 
32,590 

$148,560 
8.148 

119,750 

$59,361 

324,169 

$156,708 

$2,138 
3,252 

119.750 

$59,361 
$7,364 

To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing 

Boots  and  shoes pair 

Other  rubber   goods 


$2,501 
7,771 
5,836 


$4,437 
5,997 
1,155 


Belting,  hose 
Automobile  t 

and  packing. 

Other  rubber 

goods 

To  Philippine  Islands: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing. 
Boots  and  shoes pairs 

o'th'er  rtibber  '  goods .' '. '.  '.  '. '. '. 

To  Porto  Ricu: 
Belting,  hose 
Automobile  t 
Other  tires 

and  packing. 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals     

$18,095 

162,359 

6,219 

27,344 


$10,330 

120,464 

936 

21,650 


$214,017 
$21,311 


102,368 

865 

10,388 


'Details  of 
ber,  1918,  we 
page  278. 


of  domestic   merchandise  b; 


landise  by  countries  during 
Rubber    World,    February    1 


LONDON   AND    LIVERPOOL    RUBBER    STATISTICS. 

The  import  and  export    figures  by  countries  usually   i)ublislted   in   thii  table 


Liverpool    . . 

Totals     .  . 
asfe   and   reclaim 
ber: 

ed 

rub-' 

Liverpool 

aste   and   reclaim 

ber: 
I'rom    I  nndon 

ed 

rub 

Totals 

rude   rubber: 

aste  and -^fc^itm 
ber; 

ed  1 

iii)-' 

6,240.700       £796,653     11,928,600      £1,294,281 


108.100 
EXPORTS. 


198.900 
107,400 

£3,088 
1.587 

284,000 
186,700 

306,300 

£4.675 

470,700 

BEEZFORIS. 

.   2,596,800       £320,857 
691,000            89,917 

1,080,400 
785,500 

3,287,800       £410.774       1,865,900         £222,729 
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I  .\l.\Rri 


EXPORTS     OF     INDIA 
UNITED  S' 

RUBBE 
PATES  D 

llosc'and 
Packing. 
\'alue. 

'$'l',539 
700 

"976 
"4,799 
$8,008 

$85 

25 

30,228 

29 

214 

1,992 

1.937 

4.203 

491 

42,903 

"4.449 
376 
785 
2.135 
290 
28,764 
47 

""294 

2.147 

$121,464 

$52,655 

"8.498 

70,755 

519 

10 

201 

s'.seo 
'"'773 

$139,271 

$10,523 

2.059 

162 

301 

9.986 

'  i'l'.783 

16,423 

51 

$51,288 

S39,234 

5.010 

lU 

'34.966 

$79,214 

$4,222 
9,336 

$13,558 

$412,803 

Foreign   and 

R    MANUFACTURES   AND    INi 
URING  THE  MONTH  OF  DEC 

Boots.                                 Shoes. 

SULATE 
EMBER, 

DruBtjisls' 

Rubber 

Sundries. 

Value. 

'"$566 
234 
20 
666 

'  '3,177 

'  'i'.iso 

$6,753 

$117 

100 

29,109 

162 

326 
87 
799 
17 
4,979 

""663 
163 
327 
27 
777 
2,917 
42 
45 

215 

"ITo^ 

$3,627 

""i89 

1,771 

117 

'  '"606 
""145 
$6,459 

$1,386 
219 
134 

""si's 

99 

$2,353 

$829 
419 

$1,248 
'"$463 

i 

$464 
"$78^52  ? 
nerce.  Wasi 

ID    WIRE    AND 
,  1918.    (BY  COU 

Tires. 

CABLE    FROM 
NTRIES.) 

Insulated    All  Other 
Wire  and       Manu- 

Cables.       factures. 

Value.          Value. 

'"$761          '$ii647 

11,017         117,982 

54                 27 

11.828          23,972 

'88,944               377 

"i6,i65         '78,543 

$r29,309      $222,558 

$234             $668 

140                   6 

S.636        138,108 

....-"^          fsf 

114                 46 

3               689 

1.709            2,854 

2.907               571 

13.346          11,990 

198 

369            1.676 
52               580 
740            1,164 
378            1,965 
31               113 
30,236           47.449 

112 

164 

20               290 
77               303 
986            1,750 

$60,200      $212,085 
$45,862        $22,970 

"14,976        "'5,6 17 
87.075          39,803 
3,713               177 

882               255 

99 

16,424            4,253 
31 

871                843 

$169,839         $73,535 

$1,488 

$7,849             4,010 
127             1,362 

"62".ii7       ■  '9,527 

37 

:;;::::      .'dl 

335                  514 
$70,428        $22,222 

$5,665        $30,066 
2,410            7,510 

440 

35               368 
27,394           14,525 

$35,504         $52,909 
'"$408         '$4,816 

$408           $4,810 
$465,688      $588,119  3 

[    THE 

EXPORTED   TO— 
Europe: 
Belgium 

For  Auto- 
mobiles. 
Value. 
$28,718 
26'3',689 

■  ■2;272 

'20,723 
18;825 

$274,227 

'"$498 
63,325 
2,318 
428 
1,758 
730 
6.217 
5,411 
63,254 

"i',446 
4,103 

28.022 
8.042 
6.778 

98,393 

821 

1,076 

20,700 
3,231 

17,940 

$344,491 

$147,446 
5,252 
9.095 
133,717 
.860 
3,930 
4,624 

'.58,939 

'l'6',7i9 

$3,770 
38,681 
2i;013 
2,337 
106,064 

.1 

7l74,335 

$45,056 

19.206 

280 

604 

28,045 

$93,191 

$14,308 
269 
131 

$14,708 

M, 291, 534 
'lington,  D. 

All 
Others. 
\'alue. 

""$9i 
'is.266 

$15,291 

"'$ioo 

5,038 

""395 
362 
93 
224 

"6,733 

""564 

.     542 

288 

19 

1,856 

24 

""264 

502 

1,220 

$18,164 
$12,217 

82 

4,073 

""649 
""336 
$17,363 

'  $'2,267 

"ilso-i 

"  "462 
$4,233 

's'l'.S69 

30 

9.349 

^sTl347 

"'$i6i 

$101 
S66.400 
C.) 

Total 
Value. 

$61,423 

Pairs. 
5,990 

'  i'2',666 

3 

18,593 

"4',8i3 

2 

60 
1,740 

48 

6,663 

""288 

30 

48 

366 

""144 

""576 
720 

""564 

504 
24 

24 

^TeTsTO 

Domestic 

$32,705 
'  58,894 

ii 

$91,610 
$i'5'.392 

i-i 

254 
5.049 

""iis 

$20,827 
'$'l',677 

""i82 
■"'215' 
$1,475 

'"$547 

■  ■'l',5i2 
$2,059 
'$'l'.i36 

$1,130 
""$72 

$72 
$117,173 
Commerce. 

Pairs. 

"  "322 
3,656 

3,978 

'iJ-i 

""145 
126 
52 

""743 

411 

6,147 

1,082 

24 

312 

804 

7,419 

192 

17 

330 

600 

37,484 
2,641 

42 

168 
72 
165 
198 

144 

3,430 

"3,464 
240 

80 

""i24 
3.528 

7,436 

10,072 

1,560 

157 

11.789 

"2,264 

"  "126 

2.384 

66,501 

Depart  met 

Value. 

'"$425 
1.812 

"72^^37 

'  $'l',329 
17;462 

"'iee 

164 
43 

"  "769 

240 

5,473 

1,285 

53 

250 

942 

4,846 

139 

31 

397 

709 

I34.MO 

$1,708 

62 

136 
59 
ISO 
298 

""isi 

"^2^596 
'$2,199 

"   "106 

""112 
2.997 

$5,625 

$5,909 
821 
185 

$6,915 

■$'l',247 

""164 

$1,351 

$53,024 
lit  of  Comii 

392  516 

Icehmd   .ind   laroe    Inlands 

Italy   

Norway 

101 
36,466 
2,812 

1,126 
116,003 

Qnlln^"        

18,825 

England   

116,868 

North  America: 
Bermuda    

$1,104 

Canada  

307:298 

Guatemala           ' .                   .... 

1,801 

4,762 

Panama    

Salvador    

Mexico 

16,006 

9,397 

143,988 

Miquelon.    Langley.    etc 

Newfoundland  and    Labrador... 

692 
19.065 
7,123 

Trinidad    and    Tobago 

(Jlher    British    West    Indies 

Cuba    

13,085 

8,950 

214.579 

1.185 

French    West    Indies 

21.905 
4,207 

Dominican    Republic    

Totals.   Xorth   America. 
South  America: 
Areentina                                    

24.967 
$852,406 
$286,485 

Chile 

338,407 

SASl 

Ecuador 

4.219 

6,264 

20,086 

Totals,    South   America. 
Asia: 

China    y 

British    India    

$791,120 

$17,167 
55,564 
25:276 

Other   British   East  Indies 

2,638 
189.819 

1,551 

18,409 

lapan     

''fol 

T.iTAi  s.    Asia    

Oceania: 

$342,543 
$126,759 

38.375 

^evi    iealana 

915 

German  Oceania    

1.037 

114,273 

TOT.^LS,     OCEA.VIA     

British    West    "Africa 

$281,359 
$18,539 

16.706 

French    Xfrica                             .... 

131 

Totals,  Africa    .;.. 

Totals    

(Compiled   by   the   Bureau   of 

$35,472 
13,052.893 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER,  1918. 

NEW   YORK.                                                                                      EUROPE. 

Grand 

EXPORTERS 

Fine. 
•os    366.779 
. .     121,635 

Medium. 
61,487 
72,498 

23,777 
20,407 

178.169 

Coarse. 
56,600 
15,632 
46,904 
2,143 

121.279 

Caucho. 

75.138 
90,235 
20,294 
21,562 

"2.986 
210.199 

Totals. 
560.004 
300.000 
199.800 
120.723 

'is'.iii 

1,215.958 

Fine. 
74,120 
75,000 
45,000 
28,109 
50,150 
45,700 

'  26,666 
15,020 

353,099 

Medium. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 
74,120 
75,000 
45,000 
28,109 
50.150 
45,700 

'26,666 
15,020 

353,099 

ToTAil 

634,124 

lieneral  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil... 

iX 

Ad  Jbe'rt''^'H;*'Alden;   L'im'iied: .' '.  '. 

. .      76,621 

50,150 

H'igsoif&"fSir. '.'.'..'. 

..       32,451 

35,431 
20.000 

Total'     

.  ."TOiJu 

1.569.057 

(CompittJ   by  J.  Marque 


March  1,  1919.] 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  PARA,  MANAOS  AND  IQUITOS  DURING  THE  YEAR  OF 

NEW   YORK.  EUROPE. 


EXPORTERS.  Fine. 

J.    Marques   kilos  1,042,968 

General   Rubber   Co.   cf   Brazil 941.647 

Sto«clI    &    Co 679.205 

Suarez  Filho  &  Co 677.821 

G.    Fradelizi   &   Co 301,660 

Bank   of    Brazil 

Chainic    &    Co .108.607 

267. i»} 


Medium. 
113,096 
87,916 
172,395 


Coarse. 
901,610 
459,942 
498.096 
56,195 
195,101 


Caucho. 
424,974 
881,312 
457,035 
457,245 
153,775 


Totals. 
2,482.648 
2,370,817 
1,824.731 
1,191.261 
669,697 


Adelbert   H.   -M.J 


lited. 


308.748 


116,131 
145,539 
91.575 
36.987 


230,246 
151,516 
25,922 
308,187 
366,843 


481,229 
241,472 
807,414 
53,858 
43,428 
159,447 
19,620 
177,838 


15.510 
6,712 
48.749 


Totals. 

Totals. 

364,206 

2.846,854 

346,942 

2.717,759 

581,873 

2,406,604 

481.229 

1,672,490 

267,021 

936,718 

807,414 

73.259 

750,129 

48,517 

630,328 

159,447 

610,51/ 

34,800 

552,806 

366,565 

1,171,866 

Exports    from    Para 4.977,68.=i 

Exports    from    ^lanaos 4.135,606 

Exports    from   Iquitos 404.604 


Totals    

{Compiled  by  J.  Marqu 


484,048  2,616,306  3,476,045  11,554.084  3,139,126  71,120  174,714 

545,235  1.311.030  3,254,431  9,246,302  1,947,307  133,978  41.539 

13,743  104,394  106,17.5  628,916  394,553  20,820  43,965 

1,043,026  4,031,730  6,836,651  21,429,302  5,481,086  225,918  260,218 


151,603     3,546,663  15,078,009 

95,446     2,218,270  11,464,572 

91,960        551,298  1,180.214 

.,231  27,722,795 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  YEAR 

NEW   YORK.  EUROPE. 


EXPORTERS. 


General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil 

[.kilos  1,266,478 

Stowell  \   Co 

Ban"ol"'I;r^/Vl':'.^..°::::: 

G     Fradili?! 

676.473 

576.753 

90  776 

Adelbert    H.    .Mdcn.    Umited 

Higson   &   Fall 

F    G      \ranio 

63.063 

......       67.534 

5  060 

M..ae.Ca,ne,ro.C....... 

Amorim    Iniiio^ 

'.'.'.'.'.'.     "'7.667 

i'fif'ih' 

Totals    Manaos 

3  908  578 

Totals    

218,406 

4.126.984 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

370,596 

1,333,432 

3,292.000 

239,960 

15,040 

2,637,770 

216.343 

340 

560,319 

1.550.487 

214,556 

11,200 

5,100 

242,017 

435.140 

1.358.137 

146,007 
1,199.827 

5.366 
14,429 

98 
6,659 

204,496 

83,104 

3,067 

1,025 

5.831 

9.576 

88,780 

167,250 

1.855 

9,841 

16,704 

95,934 

37,137 

4,578 

8,511 

1,132 

6:672 

165,304 

25.0O(J 

30,000 

2,528 

4,846 

18,757 

33.020 
33.600 

1,806 
6,400 

1,841 

2,230 

29,900 
12,094 

320 

135 

Totals.  Totals. 
255,000  3,547,000 
"'     "'      2.859,703 


26,750        257^606 


37,424 
40,000 
30,356 
12,094 


-..,8,093 

1.509,608 

1,220,915 

291,692 

268,060 

212,826 

193,598 

58,240 

56,181 

40,000 

32,586 

12,094 

1.333 


3,610,668  10,690.644     2,689,889 


(Co; 


>iled  by  Sto 


131,280     2,995,127  13,685.771 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    DOMINION    OF 
CANADA. 

[For  the  liscal   xcor  cn.lcd  March   31.) 
IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  March  31. 


1918. 


:uDt>cr,  gutta  percna,  etc.: 
From  United  Kingdom.... 
British    East  Indies. 
Strait.?     Settlements. 


■,988,050     $3,286,816 
18,079  11,065 

651,847  418.355 


.557,519 
313,640 
.405,652 


$975,708 

213,350 

2.651,761 


Japan     

Congo    Free 
United   State 

Totals 


itcd    Kii 


Hard     rubber     in     sheets     and 

Rubber     substitute 

Rubber,    powdered,    and    rub- 
ber or  gutta  percha  waste. 
Rubber   thread,   not   covered. 


5.099.897 

10,757,968 

148,406 

11,436 

4,723,323 


Totals 


."nited    States 
Totals     


Boots  and  shoes; 
From   United   Kingdo 
United    States. 


$186,682 
Totals    $186,682 


Waterproof    clothing 

Belting,   hose,  and  nacking. . 
Rubber  tires  for  all' vehicles. 


$294,393 

271,496 

1.246,478 

1,075.605 


iifactured  $3,074,654 


2,540  1.598 

35,286  24,343 

31.361  16,795 

3,028,623  6.749,647  3.728,066 

$6,744,897  13,095,045  $7,611,621 


1,476,572 
1. 487. 772 


$1,065,953 
528.632 
685,753 

$2,280,338 

Prefer. 

Tariff. 


$432,624 

1.870 

27,565 

221,673 


720.941 
$722,701 


$352,028 
578,040 
529.407 


3.556.093  $1,459,^ 


$264,954 


$264,954 

$173,953 
342,390 

2.030,484 
970,023 


$256,479 

9,087 

21,958 

258,805 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

Twelve 
Months  Ended  March  31. 


Belting   ". *! 

Waterproof   clothii 
Rubber-lined    hose 


1917 

191S. 

Produce 

Reexport 

s    Produce 

Reexports 

of  Foreign 

Canada. 

Goodf. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

$1,317,723 

$812 

$1,504,389 

$9,124 

25.736 

689 

0  I'^O" 

6,833 

1.042 

726,768 

46,491 

229.609 

262,700 

151,598 

15,735 

92.847 

2.856.885 

$2,666,5(16 

$64,050 

$2,051,793 

$2,868,310 

$2,353,987 

52,078 

$1,816,673 

$555 

RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


Riibbcr,    gutta   percha.   etc. 
rrom  United  Kingdom.  . 

United  States 

Straits  Settlements. .  .  . 
Other  countries 


Totals     

Rubber,    recovered    

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods. 
Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha 
Riibber  thread,  n. 
Rubber    substitute 

Totals    

Balata,    crude    

Chicle    

Manufactured — dntiablr 

Boots  and   shoes 

Belting,  hose  and  packing. 
Waterproof  clothing    


49,746 

1,682,079 

iS!',8i.i 


$20,591 

330,744 
193,819 
32,319 

54,604 
128,110 

$24,172 
56,325 

209,198 
52,999 

$577,473 

$61,828 

5.846 

792,373 

431.759 

2.540 

$342,694 

14,372 
5.204 
4,038 

61.209 

2.420 

134.942 

12.901 

$668,761 
'  58,895 

1.425,243 

20 

41,812 

$429,297 

28.852 

$29,443 
26,735 
20,788 
48.431 
97,429 

$15,349 
35,182 
4,414 

$3,781,804       •$587,463 
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UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS. 


U.NMANUFACTURED PoUNDS, 

Crude  rubber: 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

French  West  Africa 914,200 

fiold  Coast   2.594.000 

Other  African  countries...  7,806,000 

Peru     1,187.500 

Brazil   23.862,700 

British  India   4,729.100 

Straits  Settlements  and  de- 
pendencies, including  La- 

buan    40,749,500 

Federated  Malay  States...  48,967,100 

Ceylon  and  dependencies..  26,291,900 

Other  countries   4.352,700 


14,128,400  £1,937,039 
78,13? 
141,434 
801,922 
140,096 
3,344,676 
639,666 


7,805,500 
304,100 
785,500 

6.476.900 
850.500 

9,550,900 

4,378,500 


£932,287 
25,559 
60,747 
602,396 
94,258 
1,201,943 
519,123 


5,651,670  28.697,300 

6,822.112  16.399.600 

3,642.901  27.173,000 

581,698  2.644.400 


Totals    175.583.100  £23,781,346  105,066,200  £12.126,522 

Waste  and  r-rlaimed  rubber.     2.890,500  70,962  238.100  3.508 

Totals    


1   tubes.. 

and  tubes 
irs  and  tubes 
ar.d   tubes.  .. 


Insulated    wi 
Totals 


Waste  and  reclaimed  lubber. 
Manufactured — 

Waterproof   clothing    

Boots  and  shoes^—dozeti  pairs 

Insulated   wire    

Submarine   cables   

Carria.ce   tires   and   tubes 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes. . 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. . 

Bicvcle   tires   and   tubes 

Other   rubber   manufactures.. 


:     7,'l92,'300' 

1,111.578 

10.548.800 

£1,973.534 

c        140,895 

£253.580 

30.841 

£241.45" 

22,117 

7-977 

1.161,989 

602.645 

73.178 

20.-114 

35,756 

£1,621,249 

£904.665 

EXPORTS. 

.    16,205.800 

£296,152 

7.108.200 

£183.858 

£479.224 

114.919 

89,220 

124.371 

161,647 

89,876 

217.295 

I.10:882 

153,385 

1,108.636 

134.952 

153.644 

334  855 

261.686 

T..tals 


£4,504,711 

EXPOKTS— FOREIGN   AND   COLONIAL, 


Crude  rubber; 

RussiT                   8,971.000  £1,183,410  

France".      '    29.035,200  22,287.700  4.066,507  £2.695,580 

United  States    67.968,400  5.872.900  9,605.905  680,715 

Other  countries  11,486,300  9,470,900  1,643.973  1,151,284 

Totals    .....117,460,900  £16,499,795  37,631,315  £4,527.579 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.  555,700  21.058  7,980  2.825 


Gutta  percha    

Boots  and  shoes — dosen  pairs 

Waterproof  clothing 

Insulated  wire    

Carriace  tires  and  tubes 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes.. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. . 
Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 


.118.016,600  £ 
351.500 

s          27,376 

16.520.853 
247,800 

£34,961 
532 
79.622 
2,528 
405,573 
15.288 
10.1C2 

37,711.300 
50.722 

893 

£4.530.404 
43.697 

3  224 

56:522 



Totals 


RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR   ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Nine  Months  Ended  September 


Nine  Months  Ended 
'~1917. 
Manufactured—  Quintals.'         Lire.^ 

Tubes : 

From  cut  sheets 1              2,200 

Elastic  fabric    50            45,000 

Other   forms    6               6,600 

Belting    366          402.600 

Rubbcr-ccatcd  fabrics — pieces : 

For   cai  ding  combs 323           419,900 

Other    forms    158           237,000 

Boots  and  shoes — pairs: 

From   France    6,046  "I 

United   States    19,023  V       302,856 

Other  countries    169  | 

Klastic   webbing    234           468.000 

Clothinj;  and  articles  for  travel  7             21,000 
Manufactures  n.  c.   s.: 

From    cut   sheets 52           135.200 

Elastic   fabric    1,007       1,208.400 

Tires  and  tubes: 

From   France    3,142 1 

Hrcl    Britain    1,741}    8,980,200 

ntt.p.-  roMnt-ie-    ...  106  J 
Other  rnl,l:-T    ,m,i,  u  1,  .  i  ::,,■<  : 

From    I     ,  ,   ,■                     ...  7941 

I    !    -I., I.              .  .  2.16R  f 


Quintals.  Lire, 


4 

87 

2 

410 

7ij?g 

2,200 
451,000 

149 
8 

193,700 
12.000 

;7,56S  1 

377,928 

388,000 
45;000 

28 
1,078 

72,800 
1,293,600 

5,355,600 

\-%\] 

__^| 

.    5,476,800 

18.471.156 
72,977,556 

14.061.928 
76,916.248 

EXPORTS   OF   CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED 
UNMANttFACTURED 

ndi.'i  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and   reclaimed; 

To    Spain    1,548  

United  States 2,520  


Totals    

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha— 


Threads 
Sheets: 

Cut  sheets  .  . . 
Elastic  fabric 
Insulated  wire 
Other  forms,   i 


fabr 


197 


Tubes: 

From 

Elast 

Othe. 

Belting      12 

Rubber-coated    fabrics. .  .fiecf,r        168 

Klastic    webbing     1,582 

Clothing       and       articles       for 

travel     33 

From    Cut    sheet's , 56 

Elastic    fabric     102 

Tires  and  tubes: 

To  France    2,373 

Great    Britain    6,883 


12.000 
20,000 
1.000 

21 
22 
3 

42,000 
17,600 
1,500 

81,000 

22 

22,000 

13,200 
157,600 
252,700 
12,000 
201,600 
3,005,800 

19 
109 
108 
85 
40 
881 

41,800 
87,200 
102,600 
85,000 

1,673^900 

92,400 

8 

22,400 

\& 

45 
89 

2,857 
1.773 

99,000 
97;900 

Switzeriand    

India  and  Ceylon, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Straits    Settlements 


15,911     20,684,300 


6,292       8,179,600 


Great    Britaii 

Switzerland 
Egypt    

Brazil     ...'.'. 

Uruguay    . . . 
Other   count: 


Unmanufactured^ 
India  rabber  and  gutta  per. 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

Ouintals 
:ha— 

In<^!a   and   Ceylon 
Straits    Settlement? 

13,508 

Bclaian    Congo     ,  , 

Brazil      

Other  countries 

1065 

48,706 

7  915 

Totals     

53,576,600 
949,800 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha— 

750,200 

Sheets; 

5 

11,000 

6 

4,200 

Other  kinds,   including 
rubber 

hard 

101 

121,200 

ntals 


$0,193. 


6.111  

5,760  

^4:504  THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

13  812  NEW   YORK. 

-■'^^^         nPHE   American   cotton  market  has  been  fairly  steady  during 

56,946    62,640.600  1      the    month    when,    with    minor    fluctuations,    spot    middling 

"  "''  uplands  has  held  around  26  cents.     The  steady  undertone  is  due 

498      1.095,600  '°  current  belief  in  the  strong  financial  and  commercial  position 

of  this  country,   and   the  certain   prospects  of  increasing  export 

'         .,..',."  trade   in   cotton.     Lower   prices,   therefore,   are   not   expected   in 

161         193.200  the  near   future. 
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Egyptian  Cotton.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1918  crop  will 
amount  to  about  five  million  cantars  but  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  the  1917  crop  which  was  carried  over  and  ginned 
with  the  1918  crop,  the  final  statistics  will  probably  show  about 
5,400,000  cantars.     A  cantar  is  approximately  98  pounds. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  enough  cotton  to  cover  present 
sales  of  government  type  No.  1.  Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of 
the  crop,  Sakellarides  types  of  extra  staple  will  be  very  scarce. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  southern  markets  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly quiet  and  quotations  are  nominal.  From  August  1, 
1918,  to  January  31,  1919,  38,104  bales  were  received,  compared 
with  47,813  bales  last  year.  After  deducting  exports,  the  stock 
on  hand  was  15,268  bales,  compared  with  17,207  bales  last  year. 
On  January  31,  1919,  the  crop  in  sight  at  all  ports  was  22,340 
bales,  compared  with  46,599  bales  a  year  ago. 

Ducks.  Drills,  and  Osnaburgs.  While  market  conditions 
are  not  what  they  should  be  at  this  time,  they  are  better  than 
last  month,  owing  to  a  noticeably  better  demand.  Prices  have 
declined. 

Rainco.\t  Fabrics.  A  few  large  sales  were  reported  last 
month  but  nearly  all  orders  were  very  small  and  for  spot  de- 
liveries. Buyers  who  have  kept  out  of  the  market  for  a  long 
period  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  necessity  comes  for 
placing  quantity  orders. 

TiRiv  Fabrics.  Although,  the  market  was  generally  quiet  and 
prices  easier  than  a  month  ago,  there  has  been  a  steady  demand 
for  comparatively  small  stocks  for  immediate  delivery.  Quota- 
tions are  slightly  lower  than  at  this  time  last  month  and  in  fact 
considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago  when  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  industrial  activity. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

February  24,  1919 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

AIRPLANE  AND  BALLOON  FABEI08: 

Wamsutta,  S.  A.  I.  L.  No.  1.  40-inch yard        .60     @ 

No.   4,    38J^-incli 50     @ 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Bral<e  lining,  IVi  lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- . 

tion     lb.       '.SS     @ 

2Yi   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     ;*.     '.90    @ 

BURLAPS: 

32—  7-ounce   100  yards      6.25     @ 

.12—  8-ounce    6.60     <a> 

40—  7}4-ounce    7.25      @ 

40-    g-ounce    7.40     ® 

40— 10-onnce    10.75      & 

40— IO'<-ounce     11.00      @ 

45—  7 -jounce    none 

45—  R-ounce    9.50      @ 

45—  9V5ounce    none 

48— lOounce    15.75     @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.00-yard  yard        .24^ @ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  23     @ 

52-inch  1.90-yard  28J4@ 

S2-inch  1.95-yard  27J4@ 

60-inch  1.52-yard  3SH@ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE   CLOTH  : 

38-inch   2.00-yard   enameling  duck yard        .27^2© 

38-itich    1.74-yard    31^@ 

72-inch    16.66-ounce    S754@ 

72-inch   17.21-ounce 60'A@ 

MECHANICAL- 

Hose   pound        '.62^ 

40-inch,    10-ounce    *.6434 

Belting    '.62^ 

HOLLANDS,   40.INCH: 

Acme    yard  .28  @ 

Endurance    yard  .M  @ 

Penn   yard  .32  @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40inch    2.35-yard    yard        .23H@ 

40-inch   2.48-yard    22-5^ @ 

37K-inch   2.42-yard    23!4@ 


RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 

cotton  : 

Bombazine   64   x   60  water-repellent yard         .13'4@ 

to   X  48   not   water-repellent llji@ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan .80     @ 

cotton  and  wool  36-inch   plain 33J4@ 

Oxford    65      @ 

blue  and  black .75      @ 

Twills  64  X     72 30     @     .32'A 

64x102 35      @      .40 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  tan  and  olive 27Ji@ 

blue    and    black 29     @ 

Tweed 55     @     .72 

Tweed,  printed yard         ■  16     (S     .22 

Plaids  60  X  48 12'A@ 

56x44 12     @ 

Repp    36!4@     .43 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 13!4@ 

64    X    60 15      @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN   AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,  3'A   to  7'A  ounces yard      1.15     @  3.25 

36-inch,    2H    to    5    ounces 80     @    1.85 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-incfc,  2  to  4  ounces yard  .90     ©1.70 

36-inch.  2  to  4  ounces i2'A@    1.05 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 

36-inch,  4  M  to  8  ounces yard         .60     @1.50 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON)  : 

36  inch,  3J^   to  5  ounces yard         .18     @     .32^ 

SHEETINGS: 

jacket: 

Delaware    yard         .28     @ 

Schuylkill     yard         .30     @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,   38-inch    yard         .36'A@ 

Schappe,    36-inch     S5      @ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 
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TIBE  FABEICS: 

17!4-ounce  Sea  Island,  combird square  yard  1.45 

17.tiounce  Egyptian,  combed   1.20 

1 7  ^i  ounce  Egyptian,  carded   1.15 

1 7  '/i  -ounce  Peelers,  combed    1.10 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICAL  AND  COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS. 

NEW  YORK. 
lyylAlvKHT  conditions  on  llu-  I'asc  metals,  lead,  zinc,  and 
•^'■^  antimony,  have  been  quiet  and  dull  during  the  past  month 
and  curtailment  of  output  continues  with  regard  to  pig  lead. 
The  rubber  trade  in  general  is  showing  a  decided  improvement 
in  buying  activity,  indicating  confidence  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers, which  doubtless  will  increase  as  knowledge  is  gained 
of  the  readjustment  of  economic  factors  involved  in  world 
peace.  Prices  are  easing  off  and  the  general  demand  for  price 
reduction  is  being  anticipated  in  most  lines. 

Aniline. — The  decline  of  prices  has  resulted  in  improved 
demand  which  has  now  become  active. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride. — The  demand  continues  rather  light 
and  prices  steady. 

Benzol. — Similar  conditions  hold  with  regard  to  benzol  as  in 
the  case  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Dry  Colors. — The  demand  is  very  light  and  prices  tend  to 
recede. 

Litharge. — Quiet   routine   market  with  prices   fixed. 

LiTHOPONE. — Tliere  has  been  some  improvement  in  demand 
and  the  spring  outlook  is  said  to  be  decidedly  good.  Manu- 
facturers are  anticipating  lower  costs  on  their  crude  materials 
for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

Pine  Tar  and  similar  pitches  are  in  very  good  demand  by  the 
rubber  trade  at  fair  prices. 

Substitutes.— Prices  are  easing  ofif  rather  more  than  is  indi- 
cated in  the  limit  prices  given.  Crude  stocks  are  generally 
lower. 

Whiting. — There  has  been  a  steady  demand  and  unchanging 
prices.  Imports  are  not  yet  increased.  Consequently  the  short 
supply  does  not  permit  reduction  in  prices. 

Zinc  Oxide. — Market  conditions  are  very  steady  and  no  im- 
mediate change  is  anticipated  by  the  manufacturers. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

February  24.  1919. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
&CCELERATOBS,    OBGANIC. 

Accelerator    N.    C.    C lb.  '50     (S- 

Accelerator   No.   1 lb.  *.60     @ 

Accelerene     lb.  3.70      (S 

Accelemal     lb.  .65     @ 

Aldehvde   ammonia    crystals lb.  1.00      (S)    1.35 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .25      @      .27 

Excellerex    lb.  .85     @ 

Hexamethylene    tetranune    (powdered) lb.  1.15      @    1.25 

Paraphenylenediamine      lb.  3.50     @ 

Tensolite     lb.  .50     (S 

Thiocarbanilide    lb.  .50     (if 

Velocite    lb.  .60     @ 

-ACCELEEATOBS,    INORGANIC. 

Lead,    dry   red    (bbls.l lb.  .I0!4@ 

sublimed     blue      (bbls.i lb.  .OS'Adi 

sublimed    white    (bbls) lb.  .08 '4  (S 

white,  basic   carbon.nle    (bbls.) lb.  .09     (ffi 

Lead    oleate     lb.  .11      la 

Lime,   flour    lb.  .0.'      i., 

Litharge,   domestic    lb  .09':!^^ 

sublimed    lb  .  1 C;  t.i 

Masnesium,  carbonate    lb.  .12;  .k/ 

Diatomite      lb.  ,03  la 

calcined    heavy    (Thistle) lb.  .12  «i 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  .45  @ 

Magnesium    oxide,    light lb.  .25  (S 

medium    heavy    lb.  .07  (n 

Magnesite,  calcined,  powdered Ion  50.00  @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28   per  cent    (bbls.i cwt.  3.23  IS'   4.00 

Glacial,    99    per    cent    (carboys) ■ lb.  14.25  ®  15.00 

(-'■lacial,    99    per    cent    (carboys) cwt.  1.07  @    1.12 

9S  per  cent,  dark gal.  .97  @1.02 

Muriatic,  20  degrees   cwt.  1.60  &   1.90 

Nitric,    36    decrees cwt.  6.60  (ffi   6.85 

Sulphuric.     66     dea.ees tou  21.00  (§25.00 


ALKALIES. 

Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent  (bbls.) lb.  .07     @ 

Soda  ash    (bbls.) lb.  .OA     @ 

COLORS, 

Black: 

Bone,  powdered    lb.  .05     @ 

granulated   lb.  .09     @ 

Carbon,  black  (sacks,  factory) *.  .15     m     .25 

Drop      lb.  .06M(V;f 

Ivory  Mark   lb.  .16     (H 

Lampblack    lb.  .15     <a 

Oil   soluble   aniline lb.  1.00     is< 

Rubber  black    lb.  .07     @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     a     .35 

Prussian    lb.  1.10     li 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .50 

Iron    oxide lb.  .04     Oi 

Ochre,  domestic   lb.  *.02     @     .04 

imported     lb.  •.05"i(a>     .08 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .07     (3     .15 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .06     @ 

Chrome  tile lb.  .16     (ffi 

Oxide  of  chromium  (casks) lb.  .75     @ 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .48     @ 

crimson,   "Mcphisto"    (casks) lb.  .55      @ 

Antimony,  golden,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .27     @ 

golden,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .28     @ 

snlden   sulphuret    (States) lb.  .28     @ 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25     @ 

vermilion  sulphuret    lb.  .55      @ 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .30     (» 

Indian,    pure    bright lb.  .09     @ 

Iron  oxide,   reduced   grades lb.  .12     @ 

pure  bright lb.  .16     @ 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  2.00     @ 

orance lb.  1.25     @ 

Oximony      /;..  .18      @ 

Venetian    lb.  .02'/i@ 

Vermilion,  English,  pale,  medium,  dark lb.  1.63     <a 

White: 

Aluminum     bronze Ih  .7?      in- 

C.    P.    (cases)    lb.  .65     @     .69 

superior     lb.  .70     @     .75 

Lithopone,  imported   lb.  Norie 

domestic    lb.  .07 '4(8     .07 Ji 

Ponolith   (carloads,  factory) lb.  .0(>7/i@     .07 

(less  carloads,  factory) Uk  .07 ','i  (fl 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead  (less  carload,  factory) : 

"XX  red"   lb.  .I0yi@ 

"Special"    lb.  .10j2@ 

French  process,  red  seal lb.  ■l2'/i@ 

green    seal     lb.  .12j4@ 

white  seal    lb  .n%® 

(States)     lb.  .097/^(3 

Zinc    sulphide     //..  .OT/ifS     .mVi 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   tri-sulphate    lb.  •2.68     @ 

sulphide,  yellow,   light,   orange lb.  2.00     @ 

red    lb.  1.85      @ 

Chrome,  light  and  medium lb.  .30     @ 

Ochre,    light    or   dark lb.  .03     @     .04 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  1 .20     fo 

Zinc    ?hromate    lb.  -55      (a' 

COMPOUNDING  INGBEDIENTS. 

Aluminum  flake   (bbls.   factory.    Less  5%   carload) .  .(on  2'i.()0     (ffi 

(sacks  factory.     Less  5%  carloads)  .Ion  26.00     @ 

Aluminum   oxide    lb.  '.18     @ 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.  .14     @     .14J4 

Asbestine     (carloads!     (on  15.50     @20.00 

Asbestos    (bags)     ton  30.C0     @ 

Barium,  carbonate,     precipitated ton  60.00     (§'65.00 

sulphide,  precipitated lb.  .07      i®     .07}^ 

Barytes,    pure   white ton  35.00     (Si 

off  color    ton  25  00     @ 

uniform    floated    ton  35.00     @ 

Baaofor     lb.  .04^  @ 

Blanc    fixe    lb.  .04'/;  @ 

Bone  ash   lb.  .06     @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05     (3     .05'/5 

precipitated,   heavy    lb.  .04     (S)     .04J4 

Chin.a    clay,    dome.stic     lb.  .15     @     .20 

imported     lb.  .18     (»     .25 

Cork    flour     lb.  .30      (a 

Cotton  linters.  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory bale  Noiie 

Fossil    flour     (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)      ton  65.00     @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .36     @ 

medium      lb.  .31      (i* 

low  grade   lb.  .22     @ 

Graphite,  flake    (400  poun-l   bbl.) lb.  .10     @)     .25 

amorphous     lb.  .04     @     .08 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.) ■ lb.  .03     @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powderet' i ton  60.00      (5) 

(bolted)     foil  65.00     & 

Mica,    powdered lb.  .03!^ @     .05 

Plaster   of    Paris lb.  3.00     @ 

Pumice   stone,    powdered    (bbl.) (*.  .05     @ 

Rotten   stone,    powdered    lb.  .02'A(S>     .04}^ 

Rubber    flit%    lb.  *.15     @ 

Rub-R-Glu      lb.  *.20     m     .25 

Silex    (silica)     ton  22.00     @ 
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Soapstone,     powdered,     domestic 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.). 

(carload,   bags) 
Talc,    American 

Tripoli    earth,  powdered 

Tyre-lith      

Whitinc.    Alba    (carloads) , 


ilders 


cial 


Paris,  white,  Americ 
English    cliff  stone 

\\'ood     I'ulp,     imported 

Wood     Hour,     American      .  .  .  . 


MINERAL  RUBBER. 

Gilsonite     

Genasco    (carloads    factory) 

(less    carloads     fac 


Walpc 
OILS. 


Linseed    compound 

Palm    (Niger)     

Peanut     

Petrolatum  U.  ... 
Petroleum  grease  .  . 
Pine,  steam  distille 
Pine  tar  


1. 00     @83.00 
.80     @     .90 


47.50 
S5.00 
57.00 
•65.00 


•50.00 
•55.00 
75.00 
50.00 


45.00     (ffi50.0C 
40.00     @60.0q 


Sh, 


V.  s.  o. 
n.  c.  ... 


.78 


Tar,    kiln    bbl.  12.75     (§> 

retort    bbl.  13.75     @ 

WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,  white tb.  .68     @ 

ccresin,  white   lb.  .18     @ 

carnauba    lb.  .50     @ 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .60      @ 

green   lb.  .80     @ 

montan     lb.  .30     (ffi 

substitute     lb.  .20     (ffi 

paraffin,    refined    118/120  m.  p.    (cases) lb.  .ll-KtSi 

128/120  m.  p.   (cases) Ih.  .12"X@ 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 
PAURING  tlie  month  of  February  the  market  for  scrap  rubber 
*-^  has  been  extremely  quiet.  Stocks  throughout  the  country 
are  large  and  constantly  increasing.  The  reclaimers  are  far 
from  busy  and  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  resumption  of  a 
normal  demand   for  their  product. 

The  impending  influx  of  crude  rubber  froin  the  Far  East  has 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  prices  of  scrap  rubber,  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  marked  advance  in  crude  rubber 
prices.  Scrap  shoes  and  tires  must  come  down  to  a  basis  which 
will  permit  competition  with  prices  for  new  rubber.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  prospect,  but  it  looks  as  though  dealers  in  scrap 
rubber  will  find  it  expedient  to  devote  their  attention  to  other 
waste  materials  during  the  dull  period. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Scrap  rubber  dealers  who  are  working 
on  old  orders  are  offering  more  for  old  shoes  than  any  mill 
will  offer.     The  price  is  nominal  at  8  cents. 

Inner  Tubes. — Practically  no  demand, 

Mech.^nicals. — No   inquiries  at  all.     Prices   unchanged. 

Tires. — Quotations  for  inixed  remain  at  5  cents  with  no  sales 
worth  mentioning. 


Acetone    (98  99    per    cent    drums) lb. 

methvl    (bbls.)    gal. 

Benzol,   C.    P.'    (drums) gal. 

90   per   cent gat. 

Beta-naphthol,    resublimed    lb. 

ordinary    grade     lb. 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb. 

tetrachloride    (drums)     lb. 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gat. 

73  @  76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gnl. 

68   @  70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

Solvent     gal. 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

Toluol,   pure    gal. 

Turpentine,   spii  its    gal. 


Osmaco  reducer 


SUBSTITUTES. 


Brown  facticc lb. 

White    factire     lb. 

Paragol  soft  .ind  medium   (carloads) cwt. 

hard      cwt. 


VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

(Black   Hypo) 


Lead,   black  byi  o 

Orange    mineral,    domestic 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) 

Sulphur,  flour,   Brooklyn  brand   (carloads). 

pure    soft    (carloads) 

superfine   (carloads,  factory) 

(See    alsr   Colors— Antimony ) 


RESINS   AND   PITCHES. 


pfnTur^rtort 
r.ne   tar,    retort. 

::::::::::.m. 

bbl. 

pine   tar 

bbl 

Resin    Pontianak 

f 

fined 

lb 

Rosin      K 

lb. 

:;:;::;::;..»; 

.24V^@ 
None 
None 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 
February  24,  1919. 

Prices   subject   to   change  without   notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Arctic    tops    lb.  .01^@ 

Boots  and  shoes lb.  .I)7'A@      .08 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .a6y,@      .06H 

Untrimmed   arctics    lb.  .OSy,@      .0SJ4 

HARD   RUBBER. 

Battery    jars,   black   compound lb.  *.01      @ 

No.   1.  blight  fracture lb.  .25     @ 

INNER  TUBES. 

No.    1,    old    packing lb.  .22     @ 

new    packing    lb.  .24'/.  @ 

No.    2    lb.  -il'/i®      .11)^ 

Red     :.tb.  .ll'A@     .ll'A 

MECHANICALS. 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  1 lb.  .04K@ 

No.    2 lb.  .03^@ 

Car    springs    lb.  .0454  @ 

Heels    lb.  .OSVi®     .03-54 

Horseshoe  pads   lb.  .04     @     .04'A 

Hose,    air-brake    lb.  .05     @     .05'A 

fire,   cotton    lined lb.  .02     @     .0254 

garden      lb.  .015<@      .Olji 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .03"/.fS)      .03.K 

Matting    lb.  "OP  jiai 

Packing     lb.  'Oi,,,, 

Red  scrap.   No.    1 "'.  ii'i',,.      .10 

No.    2 Ih.  .n?      :,       07'A 

Wkite   scrap.   No.    i lb.  .12     {,,■ 

No.    2 lb.  .09     (li      .09yi 

TIRES. 

pneumatic: 

Auto  peelings.  No    1 lb.  .10     (a     .\0'A 

No.    2 lb.  .06:4®     .06K 

Bicycle      lb.  .04     (S)      .0454 

Standard  white  auto lb.  .05!X(a     .05M 

Standard   mixed  auto lb.  .04'/J(S)     .04.>| 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    lb.  .03'A&     .03 '/i 

White.  G.  &  G..  M.  &  W.  and  U.   S lb.  .05'A@     .05H 

SOLID  : 

Carriage    lb.  .04A<^     -OtH 

Irony    lb.  .01      @ 

Truck  lb.  .0454@     .04;< 

•Nominal. 
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"BUFLOVAK" 

Apparatus  has  won  its  commanding  position  in  the 
Vacuum-Drying  of  sheet  and  reclaimed  mbber,  com- 
pounds and  other  materials  through 
exclusive  features  in  design 
£g   and  construction. 


"Buflovak"   Vacuum  Shelf  Dryer 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them. 


'Buflovak''  Apparatus  Includes 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryers 
Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps — Condensers 
Reclaiming  and  Deresinizing  Apparatus 


4i-i^iai^ 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 


52  Winchester  Ave 
U  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:   1432  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE 


9  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


THE  WHITEHEAD  BROTHERS 
RUBBER  CO. 


N  U  F  A  C   t  lUZRSEgR.IS         OSF 


High  Grade  Mectaaoical  Rubber  Goods 
''Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 
Suction  Hose  for  aU  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

XREIMXOIM,  IM.  tJ. 


REXROLAXUIVI 


All 

Grades 


Prompt 
Shipments 


HYDRO-CARBOIM 

HAVE  YOU  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

KATZENBACH  &    BULLOCK    CO. 

IMPORTERS  MANUFACTURERS  EXPORTERS 

BOSTON— TRENTON— AKRON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO— SAN    FRANCISCO 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 
Standard 
Iron  Pipe 
Thread 


Clamp 

has 

Improved 

Features 


DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHL\ 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER   SCRAP 

II  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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HE    total    number    of     passenger    automobiles    and 
trucks  registered  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 

1918  was  6,088,169,  representing  an  increase  of  1,026,555 
cars  over  1917,  despite  the  war  curtailment  of  manufac- 
ture. Nearly  70  per  cent  of  these  new  cars  were  Fords, 
the  Ford  output  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1918,  being  706,584  cars.    The 

1919  Ford  campaign  calls  for  an  output  of  1,000,000 
cars,  and  as  other  companies  contemplate  similar  in- 
creases, the  1919  registration  will  probably  jump  at  least 
1,500,000. 

These  statistics  forecast  an  American  output  of  some 

37,500,000  tires   for  the  year.     Assuming  five  tires  per 

car  as  the  average  yearly  consumption — four  in  use  and 

one  spare,  it  will  require  30,440,845  tires  to  operate  the 

cars  registered  at  the  end  of  1918.    The  1919  production 

of  cars  will  call  for  6,000,000  tires  as  original  equipment, 

and  for  each  of  these  cars  a  spare  will  quickly  be  bought, 

thereby  adding  1,500,000  to  the  grand  total.     It  remains 

only  to  deduct  something  for  the  old  cars  that  may  go 

out  of  service  during  the  year.     This  will  hardly  exceed 

o~-     and  probably  not  equal  440,845  tires,  the  odd  part  of  the 

^     first  item,  so  that  37,500,000  tires  may  be  regarded  as  a 

,       conservative  estiinate,  especially  in  view  of  the  depleted 


condition  of  .\merican  tire  stocks  following  the  curtail- 
ment period. 


LIGHTING   THE   RUBBER   FACTORY. 

TX  this  era  of  superproduction  too  much  attention  can- 
•*■  not  be  paid  to  the  lighting  system  in  a  rubber  factory. 
L'jjon  its  perfection  and  scientific  arrangement  depend 
the  quality  of  the  product,  the  standard  of  the  output 
and  the  efficienc)-  of  the  employe.  In  the  early  days  of 
factories  kerosene  lamps  and  open-burner  jets  were  the 
only  sources  of  artificial  light  available.  Then  came  the 
incandescent  lamp  in  1879,  as  great  a  revolution  in  its 
way  as  the  gas  jet  was  over  the  old  whale-oil  lamp  or 
tallow  dip.  With  the  development  of  the  Mazda  and 
other  types  of  lamps  came  practical  perfection. 

\\'ise  factory  managers  now  recognize  that  lighting  is 
not  an  expense  to  be  minimized,  but  is  a  most  important 
aid  to  economic  production  and  may  even  become  the 
deciding  factor  between  profit  and  loss.  Here  is  a  typical 
test  to  show  the  relation  of  light  to  output. 

In  a  Chicago  factory  a  lighting  system  using  incan- 
descent lamps  in  deep  bowl  reflectors,  was  carefully  de- 
signed to  provide  four-foot  candles  of  illumination.  The 
men  worked  under  these  conditions  for  a  period.  Then 
the  intensity  was  increased  to  12-foot  candles,  in  other 
words  the  lighting  was  trebled.  This  change  was  at- 
tended by  an  8  to  27  per  cent  increase  in  production. 
These  figures  cover  eight  different  operations,  which 
averaged  a  15  per  cent  increase. 

Insurance  companies  recognize  that  suitable  light  is 
as  essential  to  the  safety  of  employes  as  any  of  the  safe- 
guards which  are  applied  to  belts,  pulleys  and  gears. 
Codes  of  lighting  have  been  devised  in  many  states  su- 
pervised by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  protection 
of  employes.  These  bodies  have  recognized  that  many 
accidents  may  be  avoided  by  proper  lighting.  The  plant 
operator  should  ask  himself  the  questions :  "Is  there  arti- 
ficial illumination  in  every  part  of  the  plant  likely  to  be 
traversed  by  workmen?  Are  all  moving  parts  clearly 
visible,  and  are  the  lights  so  shielded  that  a  man  will  not 
be  temporarily  blinded  and  thus  not  be  able  to  see  gears, 
belts,  and  other  mechanisms?" 

Good  lighting  is  furthermore  reflected  in  the  faces  of 
the  operators,  in  healthful,  buoyant  spirits.  Bad  lighting 
is  irritating  because  it  makes  it  difficult  to  see,  and  the 
mind  unconsciously  becomes  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  being  imposed  upon.  The  experienced  and  trained 
man  is  not  easily  replaced,  and  under  a  bad  lighting 
system  he  becomes  incapacitated  at  the  very  time  when 
he  should  be  yielding  the  best  returns. 

Of  the  cost  of  a  modern  system  an  Edison  expert  says: 
"Assuming  the  rate  of  wage  is  25  cents  per  hour,  the 
power  cost  is  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  that  a  100- 
watt  Mazda  C  lamp  is  provided  for  each  operator,  the 
total  cost  of  operation  of  this  lamp,  including  renewals 
and  cleaning,  would  be  about  4/10  cent  per  hour.  There- 
fore, if  with  this  lighting  a  man  can  save  one  minute  per 
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hour,  the  extra  cost  of  lighting  is  more  than  paid  for  in 
the  saving  on  labor  cost  alone." 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  TIMELY  CAUTION. 

THAT  Labor  and  Capital  are  partners,  not  enemies ; 
that  their  interests  are  common,  not  opposed,  and 
that  neither  can  attain  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  only  in  association  with 
the  other,  is  the  preamble  of  a  creed  contained  in  a  most 
timely  pamphlet  entitled  "Representation  in  Industry," 
just  issued  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
than  whom  no  employer  in  this  country  is  better  qualified 
to  discuss  industrial  subjects,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
industrial  question  when  he  emphasizes  that  the  Com- 
munity is  an  essential  party  to  industry  and  that  it 
should  have  adequate  representation  with  the  other 
parties. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  show  that  the 
four  parties  to  industry — Labor,  Capital,  the  Manage- 
ment and  the  Community — should  be  so  represented  that 
disputes  should  be  equitably  settled,  fair  wages  and  rea- 
sonable hours  assured,  capital  be  justly  compensated  and 
management  be  adequately  recognized.  He  does  so  in  a 
most  convincing  manner,  and  cites  the  example  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  some  of  its  branches  where  a 
system  of  representation  has  been  adopted  which  has 
worked  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  and  which  has 
minimized  the  troubles  which  constantly  arise  in  large 
concerns. 

In  a  keen,  incisive  manner,  Mr.  Rockefeller  analyzes 
the  cause  of  misunderstandings  often  so  disastrous  to  all 
concerned  and  condemns  the  capitalists  "who  regard 
Labor  as  their  legitimate  prey,"  from  whom  they  are 
justified  in  getting  all  they  can  for  as  little  as  may  be, 
equally  with  the  attitude  of  Labor  whose  sentiment  is  to 
wrest  everything  possible  from  Capital.  These  two 
forces  he  declares  are  to  blame  for  the  strike,  the  lockout 
and  other  incidents  of  industrial  warfare.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's system  of  mutual  cooperation  and  discussion  by 
the  four  parties  interested  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
these  causes  for  turmoil,  which  of  late  seem  to  be  multi- 
plying not  only  in  this  country,  but  elsewhere,  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all 
who  want  to  see  progress  replace  strife,  and  an  era  of 
good  feeling  succeed  the  present  overcharged  atmos- 
phere of  discontent  and  recrimination. 


AS   TO   THE   RAINY   DAY. 


and  "to  make  earnings  and  time  count  more  for  the  in- 
dividual." '      ,    ■--■': 

The  govejrnbr^  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Districts 
have  been  reqdested  to  develop  special  savings  machin- 
ery in  each  district  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  sale 
of  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  On  the  subject  of 
■'Every  Day  Economics"  the  following  pertinent  advice 
is  given : 

"If  the  well-to-do  would  save  all  they  could  and  fur- 
nish the  Government  with  funds  by  buying  bonds  and 
thrift  stamps  and  by  paying  taxes,  and  if  those  with 
smaller  incomes  would  do  likewise,  together  they  might 
be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  it  with  funds  to  buy  what 
they  saved.  But  if  many  of  them,  either  rich  or  less 
well-to-do,  refused  to  do  their  part  they  would  force 
others  to  do  more  than  their  share. 

"Sane  spending  is  the  basis  of  intelligent  saving  and 
elimination  of  waste,"  continues  Mr.  Glass,  "whether  of 
commodity  or  time.  In  making  purchases,  the  buyer 
should  make  certain  whether  he  gets  his  money's  worth 
in  commodity,  comfort,  service,  recreation  or  advance- 
ment. 

"Provision  must  be  made  for  the  rainy  day  and  unfore- 
seen emergencies — or  opportunities — when  they  occur. 
Intelligent  saving  is  diametrically  opposed  to  hoarding 
or  miserliness.  It  consists  largely  in  foregoing  ill-con- 
sidered or  foolish  present  expenditures  in  order  to  be 
able  to  obtain  in  the  future  necessities  or  even  luxuries." 

The  purpose  of  the  great  campaign  is  to  pay  all  war 
bills,  maintain  our  troops  and  to  bring  them  home,  to 
create  a  powerful  agency  for  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreign-born — and  to  establish  a  "practical  eraser  for  the 
hyphen"  as  well  as  to  afford  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
workers  in  protection  for  the  future,  and  providing  for 
a  rainy  day. 


CARTER  Glass,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
has  inaugurated  his  term  of  office  with  a  govern- 
ment campaign  to  make  "Thrift  a  Happy  Habit."  This 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Government  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  "to  promote  wise  buying, 
avoidance  of  waste,  intelligent  saving,  and  safe  invest- 
ment, with  the  aim  of  meeting  war  obligations  and  pro- 
moting individual,  community,  and  national  prosperity" 


The  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
nierce  is  a  new  creation  of  great  importance.  The 
board  in  consultation  with  industrial  leaders  plans  to 
stabilize  prices  through  governmental  purchases  of 
basic  materials.  It  is  not  price  fixing.  It  is  simply  a 
big  buyer  coming  into  the  market  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  other  big  buyers,  sellers  and  producers. 
Thus  will  stagnant  business  be  energized,  capital  be 
freed,  building  operations  be  resumed  and  normal  in- 
dustrial activity  be  restored. 


The  daily  press  announces  another  world  tour  of 
the  yacht  Oneida,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  vet- 
eran rubber  factor.  Commodore  E.  C.  Benedict.  It  is 
claimed,  by  the  newspapers,  that  Commodore  Benedict 
once  penetrated  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco  in 
this  same  sea-going  yacht.  Not  to  seem  too  skeptical  we 
will  allow  that  if  any  man  in  the  world  could  negotiate  the 
rapids  above  Angostura  in  a  big  vessel  it  would  likely 
be  the  Commodore. 
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From  a  special  report  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  prepared  for  the  Burcnit  nf  f, 


Don,. 


HABITAT    OF    GUAYULE— PARASITIC    ENEMIES. 

GUAYULE  at  its  best  is  found  growing  on  the  central  Mexi- 
can plateau  in  great  quantities.  The  district  is  nearly  rain- 
less and  is  very  sparsely  populated  by  a  race  partly  Indian, 
partly  Spajiish  The  region  is  practically  grassless  and  contains 
no  large  trees  being  a  t%pii.al  desert  (.ountr\  The  alkali  earth 
which  IS  found  over  most  of  tht  plateau  is  in  realit\  a  rich  soil 
needing  onl>  sufhcient  u  Uer  i  make  the  region  a  \ct\  fertile  one 
The  gua\ule  is  imlu'-noi  s  in  a  compaiatu  el>  small  area  in 
southwestern  Icxi  ml  lu  rtlitrn  Mexico  It  nid\  be  b  muled 
as  follows  Ir  m  t  n.  w  l  ttrn  i\  remit\  tin  lit  ii  t\ 
Te.xas    the   line   run  uhii     v,    t      1  h     .  1        r    i  he        ,e 

northern    b<ain(Ur\       t    Ouim.,       Mexu        lu  ir    Sunt    I.arb  ira. 
Chihuahua      then    southeast    parallel    with    the    \kxiLan    Leniial 


GATHERING    AND    TRANSPORTING    THE    SHRUB. 

Although  the  most  important  guayule  districts  command  good 
railway  facilities,  there  are  large  areas  whose  exploitation  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  lack  of  means  of  transportation. 
These  difficulties  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  water  for  the 
pack  animals  can  not  be  found  on  these  desert  lands. 

The  gathering  is  done  under  contract  by  natives,  who  simply 
pull  the  plant  and  load  it  on  the  back  of  burros.  It  is  then  ear- 
ned to  a  central  station,  where  it  is  baled  by  ordinary  hay 
balers.  These  bales  are  loaded  upon  large  wagons,  which  are 
drawn  across  the  desert  by  teams  of  mules,  often  12  to  14  ta 
the  team.  The  cost  of  transportating  the  crude  material  is  not 
great.  A  burro  driver  gathers  the  loads  for  two  or  three 
animals,  each  carrying  an  average  load  of  165  pounds.     For  an 


Railway  about  IflO  kilometers  (62  miles).  Beyond  the  .State  of 
DurangD  the  boundary  runs  still  farther  east  curving  northward 
again  not  far  from  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  one  hundred  and 
first  meridian  marks  roughly  the  eastern  boundary,  lying  some- 
what west  of  it  till  beyond  Saltillo,  where  the  line  then  curves 
slightly  west  of  north,  reaching  the  eastern  limit  in  Texas"  at 
Langtry.  The  northern  limit  is  marked  approximately  by  Fort 
Stockton.  The  total  area  is  approximately  130,000  square  miles, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  in  the  Chihuahuan  Desert.  This  area 
varies  in  altitude  from  2,000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
the  most  important  acreage  is  not  much  above  6,000  to  6,500 
feet. 

-According  to  Lloyd,^  guayule  has  few  parasitic  enemies,  either 
vegetable  or  animal.  Of  the  former,  two  are  species  of  fungi,  the 
Puccunia  parthenii  and  the  dodder  (Cuscula  sp.).  Of  the  lat- 
ter there  are  Coccidae  that  attack  the  tap  root.  There  is  also 
a  scale,  Targionia  dcarnessi  Ckll.,  which  attacks  roots.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  gall  insect,  and  there  is 
a  bark-boring  beetle,  the  Pitgophthorus  nigricans  Bland. 


entire  day's  journey  (12  kilometers  and  return)  and  three  loads 
(495  pounds)  the  transportation  charges  per  ton  of  crude  ma- 
terial would  be,  say,  $2.50  to  $3.  For  long  distances,  however^ 
the  cost  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  $12.50  per  ton. 

PRICES    OF    SHRUB    AND    COST    OF    EXTRACTED    RUBBER. 

The  price  of  dried  guayule  plants,  including  charges,  began 
at  $7.50  a  ton.  Later,  when  several  competing  enterprises 
erected  factories,  the  price  rose  to  $15  and  $20  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  between  the  places  of  origin  and  the  station 
or  works.  During  the  "boom"  growing  guayule  was  bought  un- 
harvested  at  $30  gold  per  ton  in  the  field  and  up  to  $50  gold 
per  ton  delivered  at  the  factory.  A  fair  average  of  the  cost  of 
guayule  shrub  to  the  leading  concerns  was  about  $30  gold  per 
ton  c.  i.  f.  factory,  allowing  for  shrinkage  until  used,  which 
must  be  within  60  days  of  cutting  to  prevent  deterioration' 
of  the  rubber. 

Calculating  the  high  cost  of  coal  and  water,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  rubber  could  be  extracted  and  freighted  to  New  York 
and  sold  there  at  a  cost  of  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  This 
included  all  costs,  taxes,  traveling  options,  office  expenses,  etc., 
but  not  royalties  on  processes  used. 
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ESTIMATING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  SHRUB. 
The  supply  of  guayule  in  its  territory  is  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. In  most  parts  the  plants  are  isolated,  growing  some- 
times in  large  and  often  in  small  numbers  among  other  plants 
on  mountain  inclines  rich  in  lime.  At  rare  intervals  small  spaces 
are  found  where  it  predominates.  The  following  estimate  was 
made  by  Endlich ; 

An  estimate  of  the  average   supply   per   hectare    (2.47   acres) 
ftcult  to   make,   both   on  account  of  the    uneven    distribution   of 
and  of  the  great  differences  in  individual  plants.     In  favorable 
have  on  several  occasions  counted  30  to  40  plnnts  to  an  area  nt 
meters,    which    would    mean    a   total    supplv    of   3,000    to    4,000 
hectare.     The  differences   in   size   and   weight   are   so    great    th; 
where   the    plants   are    small    and   grow    close    together    10    plaut^ 
the  weight  of  1   kilo   (2.2  pounds),   while  in  the  best  territory  > 
trees  weigh  as  much  as  3   kilos  each.     The  average   weight   will 
!S    of    t 
500  to  SCO  kilos  per  hectare,  but 
tne  dinerent  places   ulierc  the  plants  are  found  are  otten  considerable  .in-i 
must    he    '  i' .  II    ![!'>       iii^iileration.      The   territory   containing  the    more    im 
portant   i'             '        :    '.    uicludes  a  total  area  of  about  75,000  square  kilo- 
meters   .  ,        .,.e   miles). 

It  is  .  .  'a  to  approximate  the  total  supply  of  crude  material. 
Let  us  a--  :  .  ;:  ii  ti  liie  area  of  75.000  square  kilometers,  comprising  the 
districts  wheie  tlie  uuayule  plant  is  principally  found,  one-tenth  actually 
-  supply;  this  would  mean  a  territory  of  750,000  hectares.     If  we 


in  two  ways,  by  seeds  and  by  tneans  of  shoots  (retones)  which 
start  up  from  the  shallow-lying  roots.  Retones  are  relatively 
few  in  number,  but  their  initial  growth  is  rapid  and  they  quickly 
produce   (lowers.     Even    the   rcmainini-    portion   of   roots  broken 


lA  EIXPLOTADORA  BE  CaUCKO  MeXICANO,  SaLTILLO,  MeXICO. 


oft  where  the  plants  are  uprooted  frequently  produce  new 
plants,  and  this  after  dying  back  quite  a  distance.  Thus  with 
reasonable  care  the  existing  guayule  fields  may  be  preserved. 

One  of  the  large  operators  advised  the  writer  concerning  re- 
oiowth  m  these  words: 


Continental  Rlbhkr  in..  Tukkkun,  Mexico. 

figure  the  output  as  one-half  ton  per  hectare,  we  get  a  total  supply  of 
375,000  tons,  which  at  the  rate  of  7  to  10  iicr  cent  rubber,  represents  a 
total  of  26,250  to  37,500  tons  of  rubber. 

In  1906  a  number  of  experts  tigured  on  the  amount  of  shrub 

available  for  extraction.     The  following  tabulation  is  based  on 

their  estimates  and  a  selling  price  for  crude  rubber  at  45  cents 
gold  per  pound : 

Estimated  Estimated  Estimated 

Yield  Yield  Profit, 

Owners                                                   of  Shrub,  of  Rubber,  Excluding 

of  Shrub.                                             Metric  Tons.  Metric  Tons.  Royalties. 

INO      1     57,000  6,840  $3,009,600 

No.    2     40,000  4.800  2,112,000 

No.    3     10,000  1,200  528,000 

No.    4    8.000  960  422,400 

No.    5     27,000  3,240  1,425.000 

No.    6     8,000  960  422,400 

No.    7     3,000  360  158,400 

No.    8     35,000  3,000  1,320,000 

No.    9    20,000  2,400  1,056,000 

No.    10    12,000  1.440  633,600 

No.    U     8.000  960  422,400 

No.    12    (scattered   holdings)...      47,000  5,640  2.481,600 

Consumed  to  June.    1906 10,000  1.200  528.000 

Permanently    unavailable    25,000  

Totals 310,000  33,000  $14,519,400 

REGROWTH  IN  WILD  AREAS. 
In  the  first  collection  of  the  guayule  shrub  the  plant  was  up- 
rooted. To  a  certain  extent  some  roots  were  broken  ofif  and 
formed  new  growths.  If,  however,  instead  of  being  pulled  up 
the  plant  is  cut  off  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  root  that 
remains  will,  if  rain  falls  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
cutting,  reproduce  a  good  plant.  The  self-sown  seeds  grow 
slowly,  several  years  showing  only  a  thin  one-fourth-pound 
bush.     Natural    reproduction   in  the   field   therefore   takes   place 


t   we   have    had   great   encouragement,    as   experiments    made 

om   territory 

cut  over  some  years  ago  show  that  there  will  be  a  second 

e    and  if  the  country  is  visited  by  rains  we  may  count  on  a 

tIn    though 

low    development    of    this    second    growth.     This    can    never 

1  ,1   proioitio 

US  large  enough   to   warrant   us  in   expecting  an  output   any- 

of  1910,  but  it  will  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
Lt  Dries  to  I  lamtain  a  constant  if  diminished  output.  From  the  present 
tlook  and  from  the  experiences  gained  in  the  past  the  rubber  trade  may 
unt  ou  an  annual  production  indefinitely  of  somewhat  over  2,000  tons. 
1  se  hgures  aie  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  price  of  guayule  will 
t  go  below  45  cents  nor  above  75  cents  per  pound.  If  the  price  should 
below  45  cents  there  will  be  less  guayule  produced  than  the  above 
,ure  and  if  it  goes  above  75  cents  there  will  be  an  increase  over  these 
:ures  temporarily,  with  acceleration  of  the  consumption  of  the  available 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the   future  supply.     High  prices  for 


Salvador  Maderi 


rubber  mean  high  prices  for  the  shrub  and  a  resultant  destruction  of  the 
young  and  growing  shrub,  as  anything  that  appears  like  guayule  will  be 
cut  and  shipped  to  the  factories  by  the  shrub  owners  greedy  for  money. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SAMPLES  OF  CRUDE  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  furnished  with  samples 
of  crude  plantation  rubber  graded  in  accordance  with  the  classi- 
fications, in  use  here  as  follows :  unsmoked  diamond  sheet 
smoked  diamond  sheet  (light),  smoked  diamond  sheet  (dark), 
unsmoked  plain  sheet,  smoked  plain  sheet,  pale  crepe  (variable,) 
brown  crepe  (variable),  blanket  crepe  (variable).  The  samples 
may  be  examined  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, or  its  district  offices,  by  referring  to  file  No.  108614. 
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Chrysothamnus  or  Sierra  Rubber. 


WHETHER  the  United  States  in  the  near  future  is  destined 
to  produce  its  own  rubber  within  its  limits  in  commercial 
quantities  is  a  problem  which  still  remains  to  be  solved. 
The  investigation  which  was  undertaken  by  experts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  and  an  account  of  which  was  printed  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  June  1,  1918,  is  still  proceeding,  but  up  to  date 
the  investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  rubber  commercially  from  the  wild  plants  which  grow 
so   abundantly   in   the   Sierras   and   in   oilier   parts  of   the   West. 

Professor  H.  M.  Hall  of  the 
University  of  California,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  research 
work,  while  declining  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  discoveries  until  a  complete 
report  can  be  made,  is  au- 
thority for  the  broad  statement 
that  the  total  amount  of  wild 
shrub  with  a  rubber  content  is 
"so  great  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  is  enough  rubber  present 
to  constitute  an  emergency  sup- 
ply in  case  we  ever  get  into  a 
war  in  which  our  importation 
would  be  curtailed,  but  the  ex- 
traction of  this  would  be  an 
expensive  processr  since  the 
average  content  for  the  whole 
West  is  probably  not  more 
than  2K'  P^r  cent,  and  even  in 
the  best  districts  it  will  not 
run  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent 
on   the  average." 

Professor  Hall  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  rubber  cannot  be  ob- 
tained commercially  frotu  the 
wild  plants  with  the  price  of 
rubber  anywhere  near  what  it 
now  is.  In  connection  with 
this  matter  he  says :  "It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the 
plants  can  be  profitably  grown. 
This  is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  possibility,  and  one 
phase   of  our   work  is  looking 

toward  investigation  in  that  connection,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  at  the  present  time  that  there  would  be 
any  profit  in  growing  the  plants." 

Professor  Hall's  forthcoming  report  will  contain  a  compre- 
hensive resume  of  the  possibilities  of  the  various  wild  plants 
of  the  western  regions  which  are  known  to  contain  rubber. 
There  are  several  of  them  in  unlimited  quantities,  but  the  most 
"interesting  sort"  as  Professor  Hall  terms  it,  has  been  de- 
nominated the  "Common  Green."  "This  is  a  variety  of  the 
Chrysothamnus  nauseosus."  he  continues,  "but  I  cannot  give 
the  Latin  equivalent  for  the  varietal  name  at  present,  since  the 
variety  has  not  been  described  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  use 
the  name  ahead  of  the  description.  .  .  .  We  are  finding 
that  this  'common  green,'  as  we  call  it,  averages  only  about  3 
per  cent,  altliough  individual  plants,  and  some  of  them  very 
large  ones,  carry  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  These  figures  are  for 
absolutely  pure  rubber  and  arc  based  upon  dry  weight.  There 
are    many    interesting    developments    in    connection    with    our 


Chrysothamnus  Nauseosus  or  "Common  Green, 


studies,  but  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  speak  of  these  at  present." 
That  the  United  States  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  rubber  trade  is  entirely  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  and  that  a  most  important  beginning  has 
been  made  is  entirely  apparent.  The  fact  that  the  supply  is 
sufficient  for  an  emergency,  despite  the  cost  involved  in  its 
production,  is  alone  well  worth  consideration,  although  the  end 
of  the  war  has  rendered  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  such  an 
emergency  will  arise  in  the  near  future.  Although  sensational 
reports  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  a  com- 
mercial supplyof  rubber  existing 
in  the  West,  Professor  Hall  has 
not  gone  farther  than  in  his 
original  statement  on  the  rub- 
ber discovery,  which  is  to  be 
amplified  in  his  complete  report 
to  be  made  this  spring.  He 
stated  : 

"For  two  months  the  writer 
carried  on  field  surveys  in  eight 
Western  States  in  order  to 
make  estimates  of  the  tonnage 
and  distribution  of  rubber- 
carrying  shrubs  and  to  gather 
samples  for  chemical  analysis. 
The  results  indicate  that  the 
total  amount  of  rubber  present 
is  much  greater  than  we 
originally  supposed,  although 
the  percentage  content  of  the 
shrubs  is  perhaps  less  over 
much  of  the  area  covered. 

"Four  of  our  experimental 
plots  in  Eastern  California 
have  been  studied  and  evidence 
obtained  which  indicates  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy 
the  plants  in  order  to  harvest 
the  rubber.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  method  is  being  developed 
which  gives  promise  of  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  rubber- 
carrying  portions  and  will  be  par- 
ticularly applicable  if  the  plants 
are  brought  under  cultivation. 
"In  order  to  get  an  expert  opinion  on  the  quality  of 
the  product  25  pounds  of  shrub  were  sent  to  Dr.  D. 
Spence,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  rubber  and 
allied  substances  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
After  some  months,  during  which  time  deterioration  probably 
took  place,  the  rubber  was  separated  by  the  ordinary  mechanical 
lueans  and  a  per  cent  of  pure  rubber  obtained.  This  was  tested 
and  reported  upon  as  of  'high  grade  and  average  quality — not 
as  good  as  fine  Para,  but  a  great  deal  better  than  most  African 
low  grade  rubbers.'  Dr.  Spence  also  reported  that  'the  rubber 
vulcanizes  readily  and  gives  a  product  of  very  fine  quality.'" 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  rubber- 
producing  plants  in  California  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are 
70  species  of  them  in  that  state,  containing  from  1  to  10  per  cent 
rubber,  according  to  Professor  Marcus  E.  Jones,  who  has  been 
assisting  Professor  Hall.  Professor  Jones,  who  was  formerly 
with  Colorado  College,  has  extended  investigations  over  Utah, 
Idaho,   Nevada,  Wyoming,  and   Colorado. 
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The  "Common  Green,"  which  Professor  Hall  describes  as  the 
"most  interesting"  which  he  has  investigated,  grows  7  feel  high 
and  an  illustration  of  it  accompanies  this  article.  The  specimen 
was  taken  from  the  north  side  of  Mono  Lake,  Mono  County, 
California.  The  rubber  from  it  is  said  to  be  a  little  better 
than  that  from  guayule.  Another  variety  of  rubber  plant  is  the 
Erkameria,  or  "dwarf  rabbit  bush."  It  is  very  small  and  grows 
sparsely  in  rocky  places.  Its  rubber  content  is  10  per  cent, 
but  the  product  is  very  short  and  very  resinous. 

Tlic    investigation    now    nearly   concluded    is    certain    to   bring 


up  the  subject  of  utilizing  the  great  waste  lands  of  the  Sierras 
in  the  cultivatioh  of  these:.rubber  producers.  Tliesc  lands  are 
available  and  cheap,  and  need  no  irrigation.  That  the  rubber 
is  there  is  demonstrated,  and  undoubtedly  other  experiments 
are  under  way  in  greatly  separated  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  whether  this  supply  cannot  be  utilized  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  these  plants  and  demonstrating  its  commercial 
liossibilities.  The  forthcoming  report  will  be  treated  at  length  in 
Till':  lNni.\  Rubber  World  and  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
i(]  the  whole  rubber  trade. 


What  Won  the  War? 


ARMAMEXT  makers,  ship  bililders,  e.xplosive  manufacturers, 
airplane  and  balloon  constructors,  naturally  consider  their 
own  individual  products  as  vital  factors  in  the  victory  of 
the    Allies. 

Sidney  Neu,  of  the  great  Wcstinghouse  companies,  however, 
claims  that  electricity  won  the  war.  Though  it  was  not  in 
evidence  he  argues  that  were  it  not  for  man's  control  of  this 
subtle  fluid  there  would  have  been  no  victory. 

Developing  the  argument,  he  says : 

Think  back  to  the  gunsmith  of  a  centuiy  ago.  Could  he  have 
armed  an  army  of  four  million  men  in  eighteen  months'  With 
four  million  men  withdrawn  from  production,  could  :ni\  arniy 
have  been  equipped?  Electrically  driven  macliiiM  t.i^d  iiiad'- pos- 
sible what  human  sweat  and  muscle,  never  could  liaxc  accom- 
plished. 

Unheard  of  tons  of  steel  have  been  rc(iuircd,  and  those  best 
able  to  judge  have  said  that  without  electric  drive  to  speed 
production  in  the  mills  we  should  have  fallen  short. 

Uniforins  were  needed  to  clothe  the  men  who  fought.  They 
could  not  go  naked  while  weavers  leisurely  wove  the  cloth, 
cutters  shaped  it,  and  tailors  sat  cross-legged  slowly  stitching 
seams.  Electricity  was  called  on  to  do  these  things  with  speed, 
and  the  uniforms  were  made— breeches,  shirts,  leggings,  shoes, 
underwear,   hats,  belts,   millions  of  them. 

The  chemicals  that  speeded  the  shells  on  their  way,  that  burst 
the  shells  to  fragments,  that  made  the  very  air  untenable  for 
the  foe,  owed  their  production  in  the  tremendous  quantities  re- 
quired to  electricity.  Electrochemical  processes  fashioned  some, 
electric  drive  furnished  the  controllable  mechanical  power  for 
making  others. 

The  Army  and  the  nation  needed  food  and  electricity  produced 
it.  Fertilizers  produced  by  electrochemical  means  made  the  earth 
productive,  electric  drive  threshed  much  of  the  wheat,  prepared 
the  meat,  operated  the  packing  plants,  ground  the  flour,  entered 
everywhere  into  the  production  of  food  to  make  human  labor 
less  and  to  release  more  men  to  carry  fear  to  the  hearts  of 
barbarians. 

In  its  gentler  aspects  electricity  appeared  even  on  the  field  of 
battle,  guiding  armies,  battalions,  even  individual  shells.  The 
airman  by  his  wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  guided  the 
gunner  far  in  the  rear  who  would  otherwise  have  been  blind. 
The  commander  watched  through  his  wire  and  wireless  network 
the  progress  of  his  fighting  units  miles  away,  kept  them  corre- 
lated into  one  vast  machine  that  acted  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  multi- 
tude of  unrelated  parts. 

Billions  of  billions  of  electric  sparks  daily  ignited  the  cylinder 
charges  of  motor  trucks,  lorries,  airplanes,  motor  cars,  motor- 
cycles and  the  victorious  tanks.  Without  electricity  for  ignition 
these  engines  would  have  been  unheard  of. 

Electricity  enabled  the  ships  at  sea,  with  their  precious  freight 
of  American  manhood,  to  keep  each  other  in  touch,  to  avoid 
the  hidden  dangers  that  menaced,  to  signal  back  as  each  arrived, 
"We're  here,  and  safe!" 


The  ships  themselves — did  not  electricity  produce  them?  Their 
plates  were  rolled  and  shaped  and  machined  in  electrically  driven 
machinery.  Electric  cranes  transported  their  parts,  electric  com- 
pressors furnished  the  power  behind  the  busy  riveters. 

Speed  won  the  war  when  it  was  won  and  saved  millions  of 
human  lives  and  untold  additional  human  suffering — America's 
speed.  The  world  marvels'  at  America's  speed  and  even  America 
marvels.  America  was  capable  of  this  unheard  of  speed  because 
America  has  made  electricity  its  servant.  Many  men  have  been 
needed  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done  in  preparation,  but  at 
least  twice  and  probably  three  times  as  many  men  would  have 
heen  needed  had  not  electricity  been  ready  to  help;  and  there 
w  as    U'  it    llial    m.'iuy  men. 

LI.  ctiic  liulu  in  hattlcfield  searchlights  patrolled  the  sky  and 
No  -Man'.-.  1  .hmI.  juaiding  against  surprise.  At  home  protective 
electric  lii:liiiiij  i!i  ]Hii,cd  with  many  human  guards  who  thus 
could  lend  ili'  ii  liaiid.  to  much-needed  production.  Within  the 
busy  plant-  men  w.iikcd  through  the  long  hours  of  night  as 
swiftly  as  li.\-  d;i>.  liccause  electric  illumination  was  at  hand. 

So  short  «as  tin-  man-power  that  even  with  electricity's  help 
women  were  required  to  lend  their  aid  in  making  ready  our 
fighters'  equipment.  Without  electricity  women's  help  would 
have  been  but  feeble.  It  is  because  electric  drive  tames  rough 
forces  and  makes  cumbersome  machinery  so  simple  to  manip- 
ulate that  it  was  possible  for  women  to  do  what  only  men  had 
done  before.  Work  with  machinery  had  been  considered  man's 
exclusive  sphere  because  it  had  been  rough  work,  heavy  work. 
Electricity  has  made  it  such  light  work  that  it  no  longer  fatigues 
the  frailer  sc.k. 

Nor  is  this  alone  electricity's  part  in  putting  women  at  the 
lathe,  the  punch-press  and  the  planer.  It  has  simplified  the  home 
so  that  she  can  be  spared.  We  forget  the  duties  that  women 
formerly  had  in  the  home.  She  was  spinner  and  weaver  and 
tailor,  she  was  laundress  and  housemaid,  baker  and  cook,  milk- 
maid and  charwoman.  Electrical  machinery  and  electrical  trans- 
portation have  taken  many  of  these  duties  out  of  the  home. 
Those  that  are  left,  washing,  ironing,  sweeping,  cooking  and 
sewing,  electricity  has  so  lightened  that  women  have  been 
able  to  take  their  part  in  saving  the  world  for  those  that  dwell 
in  it.  Where  many  women  were  needed  in  the  "good  old  days" 
to  keep  one  household  running  smoothly,  one  alone  now  finds 
time  to  spare. 

Trace  back  to  its  source  any  thing  or  factor  that  has  helped 
to  end  the  struggle,  and  electricity  is  found,  not  once  but  many 
times  to  have  touched  it  and  hastened  it  on  to  consummation. 
Truly,  electricity  has  won  the  war,  electricity  guided  by  Amer- 
ican brains,  led  on  by  American  energy,  crowned  by  American 
valor. 

In  every  instance,  however,  electricity  was  walled  in,  concen- 
trated, guided,  held  in  check,  rendered  efficient,  made  safe  by 
rubber.  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  india  rubber  won  the 
war ! 
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Echoes  of  the  Great  War. 


THE  VICTORY   LIBERTY   LOAN. 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Carter  Glass,  in  his  P-st  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  issued  an  appeal  to  prepare  for  the 
Fifth  Liberty  Loan  which  the  financial  demands  on  the 
Government  dictate  must  be  floated  at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Glass 
urged  the  preservation  of  the  same  patriotic  spirit  that  has  been 
shown  in  raising  previous  loans  and  recommended  that  all  bond- 
selling  organizations  be  continued.  He  noticeably  commented 
on  the  fact  that  Americans  once  for  all  have  disproved  the 
slander  that  they  are  merely  a  money-loving  people,  incapable 
of   rising  above   materialistic  things. 

As  reasons  for  e.xerting  a  particular  effort  in  preparing  to 
raise  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan,  Mr.  Glass  stated  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  between  July  1 
and  December  16,  1918,  excluding  transactions  in  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt,  exceeded  $9,600,000,000;  that  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cash  outgo  from  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1919,  will  be  $18,000,000,000,  of  which  more  than 
half  was  spent  in  the  five  and  one-half  months  prior  to  January 
1 ;  and  that  bills  incurred  during  the  peak  of  production  of  war 
inaterials  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  must  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Glass  took  into  account  that  the  American  people  face 
the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  with  the  handicap  of  the  tendency 
to  feel  exultant  and  self-satisfied  with  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  and  the  inclination,  now  that  peace  negotiations 
are  under  way,  to  resume  individual  and  business  activities ; 
but  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  boys  still  overseas 
have  their  work  before  them,  in  which  we  must  support  them 
as  heretofore,  and  he  finished  his  appeal  with  an  e.xpression  of 
confidence  in  the  American  people  that  they  will  "respond  once 
more  to  the  call  for  service  and  will  at  once  prepare  the  ground 
and  sow  the  seed,  so  that  the  harvest  may  be  abundantly  fruitful." 

The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  campaign  will  open  Monday,  Apr 
21,  and  close  three  weeks  later,  Saturday,  May  10.  The  loan 
will  take  the  form  of  notes  of  the  United  States,  maturing  in 
not  over  five  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  based  on  existing  conditions  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  possibly  in  excess  of  4J4  per  cent,  the  rate  on  the 
last  two  loans.  The  amount  of  notes  to  be  ofltered  has  not  been 
announced,  but  it  has  been  generally  understood  that  it  would 
be  a  minimum  of  $5,000,000,000,  with  the  Treasury  reserving  the 
right  to  accept  all  oversubscriptions. 

Patriotism  first  and  investment  opportunity  will  be  among  the 
chief  appeals  to  the  people  to  support  this  newest  loan.  Secre- 
tary Glass  has  also  e.xplained  recently  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  new  notes  secure  the  widest  circulation  possible  among  the 
people  in  order  that  the  banks  of  the  country  may  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  which  would  otherwise  be  imposed  on  them.  The 
business  of  the  country,  he  points  out,  looks  to  the  banking 
system  for  credit  wherewith  to  carry  on  its  operations,  and  if 
this  credit  is  absorbed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  purchase  of 
government  securities  there  will  be  many  limitations  placed  upon 
the  supply  of  credit  for  business  purposes.  The  wage-earner  is 
also  directly  concerned,  that  full  employment  at  good  wages  may 
continue. 

REVISED   FREE  AND   "RATIONED"  EXPORT  LISTS. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  the  following  rubber 
products  will  be  licensed  freely  for  export  when  destined  to 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg, 
Finland  and  the  occupied  Rhine  provinces.  They  may  be  con- 
signed directly  to  the  consignee  named  in  the  export  license,  or 
"to   order."     The   rubber  goods  named  in  the  revised  list  are : 


athletic  goods,   bicycle  pedal   rubber,   rubber   erasers,   toys,   dolls 
and  games  of  all  kinds,  including  or  consisting  of  rubber. 

The  "rational"  list  of  exports  to  Sweden,  for  which  a  fixed 
ration  has  been  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Sweden,  includes  raw  rubber  and  rubber 
manufactured  goods  other  than  tires  and  tubes,  pedal  rubbers, 
brake  blocks  of   rubber   for   bicycles,   and   rubber   erasers. 

Applications  for  licenses  to  export  these  "rationed"  commodi- 
ties to  Sweden  will  be  considered  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
only  when  such  applications  are  accompanied  by  the  numbers 
of  the  import  certificates  issued  by  the  Swedish  Handel's 
Kommission  upon  the  guaranties  of  the  appropriate  importing 
associations,  and  shipments  may  be  consigned  only  to  such 
associations. 

AMERICANIZATION   ACTIVITIES   IN   AKRON. 

If  the  great  world  war  had  served  no  otlier  purpose  than  that 
of  inspiring  in  the  minds  of  the  foreign-born  people  in  America 
a  desire  to  become,  first,  American,  and  then  so   well  read  and 


\n  .'\mericanization  Cl.\ss 


cducaled  that  customs  and  methods  of  all  countries  were  dis- 
closed 10  them,  it  would  have  achieved  a  great  social  change. 

.American  industry  has  been  upheld  and  operated  smoothly 
by  foreign  labor,  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  which  could  not 
read  nor  speak  the  English  language.  This  condition  was  un- 
fair to  both  workmen  and  the  industry.  In  full  knowledge  of 
this  industrial  concerns  and  educational  leaders  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
have  taken  up  the  project  of  Americanization  among  foreign 
workmen,  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  urgently  advocating 
the  adoption  of  an  Americanization  program  by  every  concern 
in    the   city. 

Perhaps  no  concern  in  Akron  has  taken  up  this  work  more 
seriously  than  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Classes  may 
be  seen  assembled  under  the  direction  of  instructors  furnished 
by  the  city  Board  of  Education  nearly  every  day  in  the  spacious 
lounging  rooms  of  the  Firestone  Club  House,  which  offers 
unusual  facilities  for  work  of  this  kind. 

These  men  and  women  are  instructed  much  as  children  are 
in  the  primary  grades  in  school.  Classes  are  divided  according 
to  the  progress  made  by  the  student.  Rudimentary  English, 
reading,  and  the  use  of  the  English  alphabet  form  the  chief 
subjects  for  study  in  the  first  classes.  As  a  man  develops  and 
acquires  a  sufficient  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
to  carry  on  his  studies  for  himself,  he  is  urged  to  read  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  to  obtain  for  himself  informa- 
tion relative  to  lands,  governments,  and  customs  outside  of  his 
own  native  country. 

.After  a  student  completes  a  course  as  described  herein,  he  is 
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given  the  privilege  of  passing  an  examination  for  citizenship 
papers.  All  aliens  who  have  not  already  their  lirst  papers  are 
urged  to  take  them  out,  and  this  class  work  is  intended  to  enable 
them  to  pass  the  examination  which  is  given  for  second  papers. 
Summit  County  common  pleas  judges  have  resolved  to  accept 
as  tinal  evidence  that  a  man  is  ready  for  his  second  papers,  his 
passing  an  examination  which  has  heen  prepared  by  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  examination  is  in  the 
form  of  a  questionnaire. 

Hy  the  time  the  student  has  reached  this  stage,  he  has  become 
that  for  which  this  entire  movement  was  conceived  and  placed 
in  operation.  He  has  become  an  American  citizen,  a  student  of 
civic  government,  a  fellow-being  to  be  respected,  and  a  man 
whose  normal  intelligence  will  no  longer  be  submerged  luiieath 
the  barrier  of   foreign   nativity. 

GOVERNMENT  SALVAGE  OF  WASTE  TO  CONTINUE. 

The  likelihood  that  the  Government  will  maintain  a  permanent 
waste  reclamation  service  as  a  needed  conservation  measure  for 
the  benefit  of  American  industry  in  time  of  peace  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  rubber-goods  manufacturers.  Of  the  waste  materials 
of  various  kinds  salvaged  during  the  year  1918  by  the  War  Prison 
Labor  and  National  Waste  Reclamation  Section.  Labor  Division 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  valued  at  $1,500,000,000,  old 
rubber  was  represented  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,000. 

So  good  was  the  showing  in  salvaging  the  materials  needed  by 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  the  work  will 
probably  be  taken  over  at  an  early  date  by  the  Department  of 
Coinmerce  and  put  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  eighty-six  local 
reclamation  councils  in  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  some 
two  hundred  others  in  process  of  formation,  are  destined  to  form 
an  endless  chain  ensuring  the  assistance  of  civic  and  other  organ- 
izations and  school  children  in  establishing  permanent  municipal 
bureaus  to  collect  and  reclaim  all  waste  materials  for  peace-time 
industries  just  as  garbage  and  ashes  are  collected.  It  is  the  logi- 
cal way  to  meet  the  unprecedented  demand  for  raw  materials  and 
will  tend  to  restore  retail  prices  to  pre-war  levels. 

SALES    BY    ALIEN    PROPERTY    CUSTODIAN. 

A  number  of  rubber  and  chemical  properties  of  enemy  owner- 
ship have  recently  been  sold  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
The  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  prices  paid  are  as  follows : 

The  Traun  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  bought  by  William 
Schrader,  249  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  City,  for  $20,000.  Sale 
to  be  approved. 

Goetze  Gasket  &  Packing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  .Tersey, 
bought  by  Peter  F.  Daly,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  for 
$57,100.     Sale  not  yet  approved. 

.\.  W.  Faber,  Newark.  New  Jersey,  bought  by  Thcodor 
Friedeberg,  30  Church  street.  New  York  City,  for  $131,250.  Sale 
has  been  approved. 

Hevden  Chemical   Works.  Garfield,   Xew  Jersey,  was  sold   for 
$605,000,  but  sale  was  not  approved  as  to  price  by  the  Advisory 
Sales  Committee.     It  was  subsequently  readvertised   tor  sale. 
CHEMICAL  FOUNDATION.   INC. 

The  Alien  Properly  Custodian,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  amended  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  November  4,  1918, 
has  organized  a  corporation  known  as  the  Chemical  Foundation. 
Inc.,  all  of  whose  $500,000  capital  stock  has  been  subscribed  for 
at  par  in  cash  by  a  large  number  of  American  manufacturers  of 
chemicals  and  dyestuffs.  The  Chemical  Foundation.  Inc.,  has 
purchased  from  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  for  $250,000 
about  4,500  patents  covering  chemical  processes  and  products, 
registered  in  the  United  States  by  Germans  and  other  enemy 
alien  owners.  The  Chemical  Foundation.  Inc.,  will  issue,  without 
discrimination,  non-exclusive  licenses  to  any  American  manu- 
facturer who  may  make  application  therefor,  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  American  manufacturer  may  use  or  make  the  pat- 
ented processes  and  products  on  a  moderate  royalty  basis.    The 


effect  of  this  plan  will  be  to  totally  exclude  from  the  United 
Slates  the  importation  of  any  dyes  or  chemicals  made  in  any 
country  in  the  world  under  any  of  the  patents  held  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.  Of  the  subscribed  capital,  $250,000 
is  available  as  a  working  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  actions 
involving  the  importation  or  manufacture  of  products  infringing 
(ui  the  patents  to  which  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  has 
acquired  title. 

The  patents  now  held  by  the  Chemical  Foundation.  Inc.,  cover 
most  of  the  processes  and  products  used  in  the  dye  industry  and 
in  addition  to  this  protection  afforded  under  the  patent  laws, 
there  is  now  in  effect  the  Tariff  .\ct  of  September  8.  1916,  which 
imposes  a  heavy  ad  valorem  duty  on  finished  dyestuffs  made  from 
coal  tar  and  smaller  ad  valorem  duties  on  intermediates,  together 
with  specific  duties  on  both  finished  products  and  intermediates. 
These  customs  duties  apply  to  all  synthetic  dyestuffs  imported, 
wherever   made  and  by  whatever  process. 

RUBBER  MEN  RETURNED  FROM  SERVICE. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeanette,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ports the  following  men  returned  from  service :  Lieutenant 
George  Blair,  18  months  in  the  Naval  Aviation  service,  man- 
ager of  Philadelphia  branch ;  P.  F.  Armitage,  one  year  second 
machinist's  mate  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  in  charge  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  territory,  with  headquarters  at  Phil- 
adelphia branch ;  Milton  H.  Batz,  first-class  sergeant,  repre- 
sentative in  western  New  York;  and  William  E.  Littell,  with 
the  Motor  Instruction  Division,  calling  on  the  trade  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Fred  M.  Elvidge  was  recently  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  has  returned  to  his  former  position  with  the  Ajax  Rubber 
Co..  Inc..  New  Y'ork  City.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
he  had  worked  his  way  up  from  private  until  he  was  about  to 
receive  a  captain's  commission. 


WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN    DEMONSTRATION. 

A  novel  method  of  showing  how  solid  tires  are  put  on  and 
taken  off  the  wheels  of  motor  cars  was  recently  inaugurated 
by  an  enterprising  builder  of  tire-applying  presses.  A  200-ton 
press  was  installed  at  a  prominent  business  corner  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  actual  demonstrations  of  mounting  and  demounting 
tires  were  given. 

The  exliibit  was  attractively  decorated  with  oil-paiiued  posters 
and  was  fluod-lighted  at  night.     Grouped  around  the  press  were 


An  OuiLiixik  Tire-Apflying  Exhibit. 

various  sizes  of  tires,  up  to  the  largest  solids  built,  including 
the  following  well-known  makes :  Brunswick,  Firestone,  Good- 
year, Hood,  Kelly-Springfield,  Kokomo,  Mason,  McGraw.  Owen, 
Polack,  Republic,  Sterling,  Swinehart,  United  States. 
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The  Aeronautical   Exposition. 


THE  Aeronautical  Exposition  was  held  in  the  69th  Regiment 
ArnKjry  and  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
from  March  first  to  fifteenth,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association.  This  expo- 
sition was  a  revelation  of  the  remarkable  development 
effected  in  aircraft  by  American  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers    under     the     stimulus     of     the     war,     and     afforded     an 


inspiring  outlook  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of  aircraft 
applied  to  passenger  transportation.  In  balloon  construction 
particularly,  much  has  depended  on  the  resources  of  American 
rubber  companies,  since  the  envelopes  of  dirigible,  kite  or  ob- 
servation, and  spherical  balloons  are  built  entirely  of  rubberized 
cloth. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  balloons  has  been 
confined  largely  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co..  and  The  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co.  All  of  these 
companies  were  represented  at  the  show  by  exhibits  of  their 
typical  dirigibles,  kite  and  spherical  balloons,  and  various  rubber 
accessories. 

The  prediction  is  freely  expressed  by  those  conversant  with 
the  problem  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  passenger  travel  by 
air  will  be  established  on  a  commercial  basis  as  a  necessary 
form  of  modern  transportation.  As  a  commercial  factor  the 
dirigible  is  better  adapted  for  aerial  transportation  in  possessing 
wider  cruising  radius  and  carrying"  capacity  than  the  airplane. 
The  dirigible  by  its  gas  content  in  the  bag  is  able  to  stay  aloft 
at  all  times  without  the  aid  of  its  engines  and  these  are  chiefly 
used  as  a  means  of  propulsion. 

There  was  suspended  in  the  Armory  a  navy  coast  patrol 
dirigible  of  Goodrich  manufacture  of  the  following  dimensions: 
length,  167  feet;  diameter,  33  feet:  volume,  80,000  cubic  feet. 
Tliis  dirigible  had  seen  17  months'  service.  Also  in  the  Armory, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  illus- 
trative of  balloon  manufacture,  such  as  rubberized  balloon  cloth  : 
shock  absorber  cord,  consisting  of  many  square,  pure  rubber 
threads  bound  together  in  cylindrical  form  by  a  cover  of  braided 
cotton ;  Gammeter  car  '  suspension  patches  and  gas  valves ; 
samples  of  rope  knots  used  in  balloon  rigging ;  a  model  spherical 
balloon,  and  airplane  cord  tires. 

In  the  field  of  aeronautical  production  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co,  is  credited  with  14  dirigibles,  362  observation  balloons,  over 
1,500,000  feet  of  airplane  bumper  cord  and  many  Silvertown 
cord  airplane  tires,  besides  many  improvements  and  inventions 
in  balloon  manhole  flanges,  gaskets,  glands,  etc. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Goodrich  display  was  the 
periodic  exhibition  of  a  series  of  moving  pictures  showing  the 
manufacture   of  balloons. 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.    exhibit,    located    in    the 


Garden,  was  similar  in  character  and  scope  to  that  already  de- 
scribed. A  Goodyear  kite  or  observation  balloon  was  exhibited 
and  a  display  made  of  riggers'  knots;  various  metallic  acces- 
sories ;  balloon  cloth  made  from  cotton  raised  on  the  Goodyear 
cotton  plantation  in  Arizona ;  Goodyear  balloon  gas-valve ;  the 
illuminated  inspecting  table  for  examining  rubberized  fabrics ; 
and  a  model  compartment  passenger  car  fitted  with  sleeping  ac- 
commodations designed  in  connection  with  passenger  traffic  by 
dirigible  balloon. 

The  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co.  showed  a  spherical  balloon 
and  a  model  dirigible  as  planned  for  passenger  service  between 
New  York  and  Atlantic  City,  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year. 

Wellington,  Sears  &  Co.  exhibited  a  line  of  balloon  fabrics  and 
non-tearing  cotton  airplane  cloth  designed  for  airplane  wing 
covering.  Crowning  triumphs  in  this  line  were  the  five-and-five 
basket  weave  and  three-ounce  Warwick  seamless  aero-cord 
i.ibrics.  The  latter  is  woven  similar  in  design  to  automobile 
cord-tire  fabric,  from  chemically  purified  mercerized  3-ply  warp 
A-arns  and  single  spun  filling  yarns.  This  fabric,  weight  for 
weight,  tests  38  per  cent  stronger  than  SlA-ounce  grade  A  linen 
made  of  uncleansed,  single-spun  yarns.  Similar  non-tearing 
cloths  of  heavier  weight  were  also  shown,  intended  for  balloon 
making.     These    deserve    investigation   on    the   part   of   makers 


of  mechanical   rubber   goods,   as   to   their   adaptability   for  hi.gh- 
grade  hose  manufacture  and  other  purposes. 

The  Bristol  Co.  exhibited  instruments  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  aircraft,  simple  recording  thermometers  for  air,  and  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometers  for  recording  the  hydroscopic  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

RUBBER    MANUFACTURES    IMPORTED    INTO    BOMBAY. 
BRITISH    INDIA. 
Unofficial  figures  showing  the  general  imports  of  Indian  prod- 
uce into  Bombay  during  the  year  1917,  as  given  in  the  "Bombay 
Government  Gazette,"  include  the  following  comparisons :    1916 — ■ 
rubber  manufactures,  $1,487,250;  1917-$1.569,772. 
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The  Evaluation  of  Rubber  Plantations. 


Bv  Kelts  Colfax  Baker,  M.S.F-. 


THE  evaluaiion  of  rubber  plantations  is  a  subject  of  increas- 
ing importance  to  the  rubber  world.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  planting  industry  is  increasing  rapidly  because  of 
increased  acreage  and  increased  yields  per  acre.  Tlie  price  of 
crude  rubber  is  at  the  same  time  decreasing,  or  must  necessarily 
do  so  in  the  near  future,  thereby  leaving  a  smaller  margin  of 
proiit  to  the  producer.  Hence  arises  the  rapidly  increasing  need 
for  a  careful  and  scientific  evaluation  of  plantation  properties. 
The  laxness  of  the  industry  in  general  in  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  e.xact  value  which  most 
properties  are  to  their  owners  has  never  been  decided  upon.  Not 
only  have  these  evaluations  never  been  made,  but  there  has  been 
no  system  for  calculating  values  yet  evolved  which  is  mathemati- 
cally correct,  and  which  will  hold  in  court.  Innumerable  needs 
for  this  knowledge  might  at  any  time  arise,  common  instances 
of  which  might  be  in  the  case  of  damage  suits,  unjust  taxation, 
any  need  for  accurate  assessment,  or  in  the  case  of  selling  and 
buying  properties.  It  will,  in  short,  allow  planters  and  invest- 
ors to  maintain  a  complete  and  accurate  inventory  of  their  plan- 
tation investments. 

Every  large  planter  and  investor  in  plantation  securities  must 
already  have  had  some  instances  arise  in  which  a  definite  system 
for  evaluation  would  have  been  of  great  assistance,  and  would 
have  added  greatly  to  their  sense  of  security  in  their  investment. 
In  most  past  evaluations  of  properties,  taking,  for  example,  the 
late  evaluation  of  one  of  the  largest  hoMins?  in  the  Orient, 
there  have  been  no  two  men  who  have  calctilakil  in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  a  consequence  no  Iwo  evalualions  are  strictly 
comparable.  For  instance,  one  eminent  V.  .\.— Mr.  A.— calcu- 
lates on  the  basis  of  a  seven  year-'  |inrchasc  c,f  profits,  while  an- 
other equally  eminent  V.  A.— Air.  1'..  "u  tin  niher  hand,  figures 
on  the  basis  of  a  ten  years'  purchase  of  i.K.lits,  and  a  third- 
Mr.  C. — figures  on  still  another  system  wliieh  im  liidcs  a  seven 
years'  purchase  of  profits  with  some  son  (if  an  ailililion  to  in- 
clude the  value  of  the  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  on  the  property. 
Why  is  Mr.  A.  justified  in  assuming  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  seven  years'  profit  while  Mr.  B.  assumes  that  it  is  worth 
ten  years'  profit?  It  comes  down  merely  to  a  question  of  the 
personal  fancy  of  the  evaluator.  What  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  C.'s 
addition  of  an  inventory  to  a  seven  years'  pr.jfit'  This  instance 
is  not  exceptional,  but  typical. 

There  is  more  than  a  merely  theoretical  difference  between 
a  "guess"  and  "estimate."  Any  fisure  in  order  to  be  an  estimate 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  combination  of  some  basic 
assumptions  with  some  definite  and  logical  method  for  calcula- 
tion. Otherwise  it  is  a  .sness.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  writer 
that  it  is  reasonable  for  tlic  planting  industry  to  guess  at  the 
value  of  properties  when  there  is  every  probability  that  by  study 
of  the  priihletn  there  can  be  evolved  a  definite  and  mathemati- 
cally corrct  method  for  estimating  their  value.  The  evolving 
of  this  method  does  not  mean  pioneering  to  any  great  extent,  as 
the  methods  used  by  modern  public  utility  engineers  in  evaluat- 
ing their  properties  and  the  method  used  by  bankers  in  evaluating 
long-term  bonds  can  be  used  as  guides.  This  value  when  ob- 
tained should  be  a  maximum  value  in  case  of  buying  properties 
and  a  minimum  value  in  case  of  selling  properties.  It  may  often 
be  possible  to  purchase  considerably  below  this  maximum  valu- 
ation or  it  may  be  possible  to  sell  considerably  above  this  mini- 
mum valuation,  but  in  each  case  the  negotiator  wotdd  be  very 
sure  that  he  was  doing  so  rather  than  merely  guessing  that  he 
was. 

In  a- memorandum  replying  to  my  letter  of  some  months  past 
to  Mr.  B.,  the  prominent  V.  A.  mentioned  before,  the  advisability 


of  formulating  some  definite  system  was  questioned  on  the  point 
that  by  so  doing  "all  the  individuality  of  the  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent men  would  be  lost."  In  answer  to  that  the  writer  may 
say  that  any  system  of  calculation,  to  be  of  any  value  whatever, 
must  be  elastic,  but  the  calculations  may  be  so  systematized  that 
we  will  have  this  elasticity,  and  yet  have  all  the  advantages  of  a 
definite  method  of  calculation.  In  engineering  reports  and  in 
the  evaluation  of  engineering  projects  certain  formulae  are  used, 
and  certain  evaluations  are  made  by  prescribed  methods,  yet 
engineering  reports  cannot  be  said  to  be  "cut  and  dried"  propo- 
sitions in  which  no  individuality  can  be  shown.  The  assumptions 
of  the  planter  may  necessarily  be  less  accurate  than  those  of  the 
engineer,  but  his  methods  of  calculation  should  be  just  as  accur- 
ate and  as  axiomatic  as  engineering  methods.  It  is  said  that 
figures  never  lie,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  system  of  figuring 
never  lies.  ', 

In  the  memorandum  mentioned  above,  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing a  definite  system  was  questioned  by  the  statement  that  "al- 
though we  should  have  a  system,  no  two  reports  on  one  estate 
would  agree."  In  answer  to  that  the  writer  may  say  that  this 
statement  in  itself  is  an  admission  that  the  use  of  a  definite  sys- 
tem for  the  calculation  of  estimates  and  values  does  not  prevent 
the  elasticity  which  is  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  allow 
two  reports  which  vary  in  results  to  be  really  compared.  If  the 
systems  of  calculation  are  dififerent  they  cannot  be  compared  in 
the  proper  sense,  because  the  effects  of  the  dififerent  systems  of 
calculation  used  may  nullify  or  increase  the  effects  of  any  dif- 
ferences in  basic  assumptions,  as  to  future  yields,  future  prices, 
future  costs  of  production,  etc. 

In  considering  the  standardization  of  any  system  for  calcula- 
tions there  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  at  present  four  main 
variables,  three  of  which  (No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3)  will  ever  reinain 
variables,  but  one  of  which  (No.  4)  should  become  standardized. 
In  order  to  make  the  reports  on  any  particular  property  strictly 
comparable,  No.  2  and  No.  3  should  also  be  standardized  for  that 
particular   property.     These   variables   are   as    follows : 

No.  1.  Estimates  as  to  yields  and  cost  of  production. 

No.  2.  Estimates  as  to  the  price  of  the  product  and  the  profit 
per    pound. 

No.  3.  Interest    desired    on    the    money    expended. 

No.  4.  Method  of  calculating  the  value  of  the  profits  after  the 
above  have  been  ascertained. 

The  "estimates  as  to  the  yield  and  cost"  (No.  1)  will  vary  with 
the  different  men  examining  the  property.  In  order  to  give  the 
system  the  desired  flexibility,  and  to  allow  each  examiner  an  op- 
portunity of  using  his  individual  judgment,  this  particular  branch 
of  the  valuation  cannot  be  systematized  except  in  a  very  general 

The  "estimates  as  to  the  price  of  the  product"  (No.  2)  should 
be  fixed  in  most  cases  by  the  investors^ — not  the  V.  A.  (and  in 
many  valuations  this  has  been  fixed  at  an  arbitrary  figure  by 
them  at  40  cents  gold  per  pound  of  dry  rubber).  This,  with  the 
estimates  of  the  V.  A.,  as  to  yields  and  cost  of  production, 
(No.  1)   will  give  the  "profit  per  pound." 

The  third  item,  or  the  "interest  desired  on  the  money  ex- 
pended," must  be  furnished  by  the  investors  for  whom  the  valua- 
tion is  being  made.  In  this  relation  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  rubber-planting  industry  represents  an  investment  which 
ordinarily  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  investor,  and  that 
its  success  is  in  very  many  w-ays  absolutely  beyond  human  con- 
trol— as  is  the  case  in  all  planting  enterprises.  It  is  possible  to 
control  quite  completely  the  manufacturing  and. Bales  departments 
of  the  rubber  industry,  but  the  success  of  the  planting  and  of  the 
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enterprise  depends  so  much  upon  the  climatic  factors,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  disease,  pests,  etc.,  none  of  which  at  the  present 
time  seem^  particularly  dangerous,  but  which  in  so  many  planting 
enterprises  have  wrecked  them,  that  we  cannot  say  it  is  com- 
pletely under  control.  Hence,  there  is  a  risk  for  which  compen- 
sation can  be  made  only  by  an  increase  in  rate  of  interest  de- 
manded by  the  investor.  A  fair  rate  of  interest  should  be:  for 
the  owner— the  interest  rate  which  he  estimates  he  could  get  in 
new  investments,  with  the  same  risk  incurred ;  for  the  buyer — 
the  interest  rate  which  he  desires  to  make  on  this  particular  in- 
vestment, considering  the  risk  involved.  The  writer's  personal 
opinion  is  thai  20  or  25  per  cent  is  a  fair  rate  of  interest  to  use 
in  the  calculations  for  the  value  of  rubber  estates,  but  this  will 
no  doubt  meet  the  adverse  criticism  of  optimistic  planters  who 
are  not  buying. 

The  fourth  item,  or  the  "method  of  calculating  the  value  of 
the  property,  after  the  above  estimates  of  cost,  yield,  price  of 
the  product,  and  interest  rate  have  been  fixed,"  is  the  one  of  most 
importance  to  us  in  any  attempt  to  standardize  the  evaluation. 

The  writer  believes  that  a  method  to  be  correct  must  cause  the 
values  of  the  property  to  vary  in  correct  ratio  with  the  following 
estimates  which  form  the  basis  for  the  evaluation : 

(1)  Time  required  to  bring  the  area  into   full  bearing. 

(2)  The  amount  of  money  which  must  be  expended  per  acre 
to  bring  the  estate  into  full  bearing. 

(3)  The  time  at  which  this  money  must  be  expended. 

(4)  Profit  on  production  per  year  until  estate  is  in  full  bearing. 

(5)  The  wait  necessary  before  profits  will  pay  the  desired 
rate   of  interest. 

(6)  Profit  on  production  per  year  when  the  estate  is  in  full 
bearing. 

(7)  The  age  at  w'hich  we  should  consider  a  tree  must  be  re- 
placed. 

(These  items  are,  of  course,  all  future  estimates — not  past 
expenditures.) 

In  other  words,  the  calculated  value  of  the  properly  should 
have  a  mathematically  correct  relation  to  the  estimated  profits. 
There  may  occur  instances,  however,  where,  due  to  some  ex- 
ternal reason,  the  value  of  a  property  itself  will  be  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  obtained,  yet  even  in  such  a  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  its  value  as  a  profit-earner  before  its  extraordinary 
value  can  be  estimated. 

The  seventh  item — the  age  at  which  the  tree  must  be  replaced, 
or  its  economic  death — is  a  very  debatable  question.  The  writer 
believes  that  generally  this  will  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
from  60  to  70  years  of  age — that  is,  that  the  risk  involved  justi- 
fies the  investor  in  considering  that  his  income  from  the  trees 
will  cease  to  be  profitable  by  that  time  unless  the  trees  are  re- 
placed. This  can  be  lengthened  to  100  years,  however,  without 
any  appreciable   difference  in  result. 

Tliat  the  realization  of  this  need  for  standardization  is  not 
original  with  the  writer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  develop  a  system  for  the  calculation. 
One  of  these,  by  a  Ceylon  and  India  V.  A.,  has  been  tried  out 
quite  extensively  by  the  writer,  and  was  at  one  time  considered 
by  him  to  be  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  the  light  of  fur- 
ther investigation  he  regrets  that  he  cannot  recommend  it.  While 
it  appears  to  give  fairly  good  results  for  properties  which  are 
already  paying  a  profit,  it  is  not  applicable  to  properties  not  yet 
in   the  producing  stage. 

A  system,  to  be  applicable,  must  include  the  features  of  farm 
valuation,  in  that  after  the  yield  starts  there  is  an  annual  "crop," 
which  in  time  becomes  fairly  uniform;  and  the  feature  of  forest 
valuation  in  that  there  is  considerable  wait  before  yield  starts, 
and  that  profits  or  "returns"  are  hence  delayed  :  also,  that  the 
income  will  not  continue  indefinitely,  but  probably  only  a  matter 
of  fifty  to  sixty  years. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  considered  is  the  potential 
value  of  unplanted  areas  suitable  for  rubber  planting.     For  in- 


stance, many  large  planters  are  paying— and  have  paid  for  some 
years — rental  on  a  large  unplanted  area,  a  good  proportion  of 
which  is  suitable  fur  rubber  cultivation.  Due  to  its  location  it 
can  be  easily  and  efficiently  managed  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  planted  area.  Its  inclusion  within  the  property  bound- 
aries is  a  valuable  asset  and  increases  the  value  of  the  property 
as  a  whole.  Consequently,  in  an  evaluation  of  the  property  the 
potential  value  of  this  unplanted  area  should  be  included. 

An  adaptation  of  Schlich's  formulae  in  common  use  in  the 
evaluation  of  forests  and  forest  lands  can  be  made  applicable  to 
the  rubber-planting  industry.  The  principles  upon  which  these 
formulae  are  based  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  present  value  of  the  entire  property  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  present  value  of  the  planted  area,  plus  the  potential 
value  of  the  unplanted  area. 

(2)  The  present  value  of  the  planted  area  is  equal  to  the  estimate 
mated  income  value  of  the  area  when  in  full  bearing,  calculated  at 
the  desired  rate  of  interest,  less  the  total  value  of  all  estimated  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  area  up  to  that  state, 
calculated  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  this  difference  dis- 
counted to  the  present  time  at  the  desired  rate  of  interest ;  plus 
the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all  estimated  profits  to  be  made, 
until  the  area  is  in  full  bearing,  calculated  at  the  desired  rate  of 
interest. 

(3)  The  potential  value  of  the  unplanted  area  is  equal  to  the 
result  of  the  number  of  acres  suitable  for  rubber  planting,  multi- 
plied by  the  potential  value  of  one  such  acre. 

(4)  The  potential  value  of  an  unplanted  acre  of  rubber  land 
is  equal  to  the  estimated  income  value  of  one  acre  when  planted 
and  in  full  bearing,  calculated  at  the  desired  rate  of  interest,  less 
the  total  value  of  all  estimated  expenditures  to  be  made  in  order 
to  bring  the  area  up  to  that  state  calculated  at  the  desired  rate  of 
interest,  and  this  difference  discounted  to  the  present  time  at  the 
desired  rate  of  interest;  plus  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all 
estimated  profits  to  be  made  until  the  acre  is  in  full  bearing, 
calculated  at  the  desired  rate  of  interest. 

The  mathematical  development  of  these  formulae  is  a  detail 
in  which  the  writer  assumes  that  the  reader  is  not  interested 
at  present,  but  which  can  be  found  in  Schlich's  "Manual  of 
Forest  Valuation"  and  in  Roth's  "Forest  Valuation."  Sulifice 
it  to  say  that  in  these  formulae  can  be  included  every  variable 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  and  that  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  the  resultant  calculated  value  of  the  property 
will  bear  a  mathematically  correct  relation  to  the  estimated  exl- 
penditures  and  income. 

In  order  to  develop  this  theorizing  into  the  form  of  concrete 
workable  formulae,  let  us  make  the  following  assumptions : 

(1)  Consider  a  property  which  contains  both  planted  and 
unplanted  areas ; 

(2)  Consider  that  the  age  of  the  planted  area  is  five  years,; 

(3)  That  profits  can  be  obtained  from  a  planted  area  dur- 
ing the  sixth  year  of  its  life ; 

(4)  That  a  plantation  comes  into  full  bearing  at  about  IS 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  yield  then  continues  to  be  compara- 
tively uniform  ; 

(5)  That  the  economic  life  of  the  tree  is  ended  at  about  65 
years  of  age,  or  50  years  after  it  is  in  full  bearing.  , 

Then  allow  these  basic  assumptions  to  be  represented  in  the 
formulae  as  follows  :  1 

E=interest  desired  by  the  investor  or  evaluator; 

e=interest  at  which  money  to  be  used  for  development  can  be 
procured ; 

N=number   of   unplanted   acres   available    for  planting; 

F„  P=,  P3,  P„  P5,  P„,  P„  Ps  and  P„=  estimated  net  profits  from 
total  planted  area  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  profits,  respectively; 

Pe=  estimated  annual  net  profits  which  start  on  the  tenth 
year  of  profits  (when  the  plantation  comes  into  full  bearing)  a:'..! 
continues  through  the  economic  life  of  the  trees; 
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V,,  v.,  V,,  V„  Y,,  \\.  V:,  Vs,  and  \',-estimatt-d  net  prorits 
from  one  acre  during  the  first,  second  and  tliird  to  the  ninth 
year  of  profits,  respectively. 

Y.=estimated  annual  net  profits  from  one  acre  vvliich  start  on 
the  tenth  year  of  profits  (when  the  acre  comes  into  full  hear- 
ing), and  continue  through  the  economic  life  of  the  tree. 

C„  C:,  C.  C,  and  Cj=the  excess  of  estimated  expenditures 
over  estimated  incomes  for  the  first  five  years,  respectively,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  will  exceed 
expenditure. 

The  value  of  planted  area  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

P,  P,  P.  P.  P.-.  P. 

(1+E)  ~^  (1-^E)=       (1+E)'       (1+E)'       (1+E)^       (1+E)« 
P;  Ps  P»  P.-  [(1+E)^°-1] 


(1+E.)'       (1-E)^        (1+E)° 
The  value  of  an  unplanted  aci 


Ed+E)'" 
is  equal  to  the  remainder  of 


.     Y.  V.  V.  V,  Y,  Y, 

.(1+E)    '     (1+E)=       (1  +  E)=       (i+EV       (1+E)-'       (1+E)« 
Y,  Y,  Y.  Y..[(l+E^-'-111 


(1_E)'         (1  +  E)'   ■     (1+E)'  E(l  +  E)"    J 

[^C,ll+e)-'-^C(l+e)'  +  C,(l+e)'  +  Q(l+e)=  +  Q(l+e)^] 


Tlic  \ahK-  .if  the  total  unplanted  area  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
N  multiplied  by   (value  of  unplanted  acre). 

Tin-  total  value  of  the  property  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  value 
I  if  the  total  planted  area  plus  the  value  of  the  total  unplanted 
area. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  in  the  estimation  of  costs,  and  the 
consequent  calculations  of  estimated  annual  profits,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  accountancy  are  followed. 

The  resultant  value  should  be  considered  ; 

The  iriaximum  price  which  any  man  can  pay,  provided  he  con- 
siders the  calculated  interest  rate  as  a  minimum  he  would  accept; 

The  minimum  price  or  that  which  the  owner  can  accept,  pro- 
vided he  considers  his  future  estimated  incoine  to  be  worth  its 
capitalized  value  at  the  calculated  interest  rate  as  the  minimum. 
In  this  connection,  the  writer  begs  to  repeat  from  a  previous 
paragraph,  this  memorandum :  "It  may  often  be  possible  to  pur- 
chase considerably  below  this  maximum  valuation  or  it  may  be 
possible  to  sell  considerably  above  these  minimum  values,  but  in 
each  case,  the  negotiator  should  be  very  sure  that  he  is  doing  so, 
rather  than  merely  guessing  that  he  is." 

Should  this  memorandum  have  shown  the  need  for,  and  the 
possibilities  for,  placing  this  work  on  a  scientific  and  mathe- 
matically correct  basis,  the  writer  suggests  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  industry,  planters  and  investors  in  rubber-planting  enter- 
prises arrange  to  have  the  problem  investigated  by  some  one  in 
whose  judgment  they  have  confidence,  thereby  discovering  what- 
ever faults  in  logic  there  may  be  in  this  suggested  system,  and 
evolving  a  better  one.  » 


Carton- Making  In  the  Rubber  Factory. 


MODERN'  merchandising  methods  exact  from  manufactur- 
ers not  only  goods  of  proper  and  standard  quality,  but 
goods  so  packed  that  they  can  be  conveniently  stored 
and  kept  in  good  condition  without  deterioration  until  sold,  and 
can  then  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  attractive  form.  There- 
fore, in  place  of  bulk  shipments,  in  bags,  boxes,  or  barrels,  many 
lines  are  shipped  in  cartons,  big  and  little,  of  which  millions  are 
used  in  rubber  goods  production. 


and  a  convenience  to  the  customer  in  carrying  home  the  purchase. 
To  meet  this  modern  requirement  of  the  trade  the  progressive 
rubber  manufacturer  has  added  to  his  plant  a  cotnplete  paper-box 
factory,  and  few  large  plants  are  without  them. 
HOW  CARTONS  ARE  MADE. 
The  making  of  a  paste-board  box  is  far  from  a  simple  opera- 
tion, although  machinery  has  been  so  perfected  that  many  of  the 
processes  arc  practically  automatic,   while  others  are  so  simpli- 


Take  rubber  shoes  as  an  example.  Years  ago  they  were  shipped 
in  cases,  the  pairs  simply  tied  together  and  packed  in  bulk.  To- 
day they  are  delivered  in  single-pair  cartons,  a  boon  to  the  re- 
tailer in  placing  the  goods  in  stock,  a  saving  of  time  in  selling. 


ried  that  no  marked  cxpertness  is  required.  The  stock,  or  box- 
board,  for  making  cartons  comes  in  sheets  of  the  proper  size  to 
save  any  waste  from  trimming.  The  first  operation  is  to  score 
these  sheets  where  they  are  to  be  bent,  and  to  cut  them  apart,  of 
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the  shape  and  size  to  make  up  into  single  boxes.     The  working  the  staying  material,  sometimes  cloth,  but  usually  a  tough  paper 

of  the  scoring  and  cutting-machine  is  interesting.     A  sheet  is  fed  especially  made  for  this  purpose  from  rope  stock.     This  stock  is 

under  the  series  of  circular  knives  or  scorers,  and  emerges  with  cut  just  the  right  width  to  go  around  the  corners,  and  is  then 

deeply  indented  lines  where   folds  are  needed.     As  soon  as  the  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cover  strip  as  it  goes  forward.     The 
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sheet  has  passed  completely  through,  it  automatically  starts  the 
mechanism  that  carries  it  at  right  angles  through  another  series 
of  scorers  and  cutters,  the  former  completing  the  scoring,  and  the 
latter  cutting  the  strips  apart.  These  strips  represent  the  two 
sides  and  bottom  of  a  large  single  box  or  of  two  smaller  boxes. 
OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  COMPARED. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  making  a  box  was  to  make  the  ends, 
sides  and  bottoms  of  one  piece,  the  flat  shape  resembling,  t(f  some 
extent,  an  exaggerated  cross.  Modern  conservation,  however, 
has  resulted  in  eliminating  the  great  waste  of  cutting  out  four 
square  pieces  the  full  height  of  the  box  by  making  the  ends  sepa- 
rate, and  attaching  them  later  to  flanges  on  the  larger  part. 
Therefore,  the  strip  which  comes  from  the  scorer  and  cutter  is 
Therefore,  the  strip  which  comes  from  the  scorer  and  cutter  is 
slightly  wider  than  the  length  of  the  box,  and  is  scored  length- 
with  crosswise  scorings  where  the  sides  bend  up  from  the  bottom. 

These  flat  sheets  are  next  taken  to  a  corner-cutting  and  miter- 
ing  machine,  where  miter-shaped  triangles  are  cut  out  at  the 
intersections  of  the  scorings  and  the  sheets  thus  made  ready  for 
the  next  operation.  A  machine  takes  these  sheets,  presses  them 
so  as  to  turn  all  the  scorings,  spreads  adhesive  on  the  turned 
flanges,  and  firmly  attaches  the  box-ends,  which  are  automatically 
fed  from  piles  placed  in  the  machine.  Two  girls  keep  the  ma- 
chine supplied  with  box-parts,  and  enable  it  to  turn  out  thousands 
of  boxes  per  day.  These  boxes,  made  of  rough  chip-board  or 
mill-board,  are  to  be  covered  with  glazed  paper,  and  here  ma- 
chinery has  enabled  greatly  increased  output  and  exact 
uniformity. 

THE  CORNER-STAYING   PROCESS. 

Naturally,  the  corners  are  the  weak  spots  in  such  boxes,  and 
corner-staying  consists  of  pasting  a  strip  of  tough-fibered  paper 
around  each  corner,  or  placing  metal  corners  or  inserting  wire 
staples.  The  latest  covering  machinery,  however,  combines  the 
corner-staying  and  the  covering  in  one  process.  The  boxes  are 
placed,  one  at  a  time,  on  a  form  adjusted  to  fit  the  box.  The 
glazed  paper  strip  is  fed  from  a  roll,  glue  applied  to  its  under 
side,  and  fed  along,  that  the  paper  may  be  properly  "tempered" 
to  prevent  tearing,  yet  be  of  the  right  adhesive  state  to  stick  at 
once   and   smoothly.   Meanwhile,    from   another   roll,    is   applied 


Scoring,  and  Printing  Cartons. 


box,  or  cover,  is  on  the  revolving  form  ready  to  receive  the  strip 
which  is  cut  off  at  just  the  right  length  to  overlap  the  ends.  In 
covering  box-lids  the  operator  runs  her  forefinger  along  in  front 
of  the  paper  to  lay  the  flange  of  the  cover  flat  upon  the  form. 
THE  TOPPING  MACHINE. 
Xexl  conies  a  topping  machine  which  cuts,  pastes,  and  applies 
the  glazed-paper  top  to  the  lids,  thus  giving  them  the  required 
finish.  The  machine  is  so  built  and  adjusted  that  the  paper  is 
stretched  just  the  right  amount  and  "tempered"  to  tit  properly, 
lie  smoothly  and  dry  flat,  giving  the  lids  a  finished  appearance. 
Such  are  the  manipulations  through  which  a  common  paste-board 
box  must  pass.  Besides  these,  it  must  be  labeled.  A  label  may 
be  pasted  on,  or  it  may  be  printed  on  the  end  of  the  box  itself, 
and  for  this  latter  purpose  an  adaptation  of  the  common  job- 
printing  press  has  been  evolved. 

MAKING    PRINTED    CARTONS. 

So  much  for  boxes  which  are  covered.  Besides  these  there 
are  thousands  of  cartons  made  of  more  flexible,  but  touglier, 
stock,  having  a  finish  that  will  take  printing,  and  present  a  hand- 
some appearance.  This  stock  is  fed  into  a  scoring  and  printing 
press,  which  cuts  out  the  cartons,  scores  ihem  and  prims  the 
sides  and  the  label  on  the  ends.  Each  revolution  of  the  press 
produces  six  cartons,  delivered  in  the  flat,  scored  for  folding, 
which  are  then  cut  apart  with  shears.  These  cartons,  being  ol 
lighter  stock,  are  corner-stayed  by  means  of  machines  which  cu 
small  lengths  of  wire  from  coils  and  insert  them  as  staples,  si? 
being  used  on  each  carton,  which  then  drops,  finished,  upon  S 
conveyor  belt,  and  is  transported  to  the  packing  department. 


A   NEW  RUBBER  GOODS  FACTORY  IN   BRAZIL. 
According  to  consular  reports,  after  the  present  war,  a  larg{ 
American   concern,   holding  a   concession    from   the  Governmen' 
of  Brazil,  will  build  an   important  rubber  goods   factory  in  Ric 
de  Janeiro. 

NEW    SWEDISH    RUBBER    FACTORY. 
A    new    factory    which    will    manufacture    rubber    goods    is 
under  way  at  Landskrona,  Sweden.    It  is  being  erected  by  the 
Aktiebolaget  Landskrona  Gummifabrik. 
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Scientific  Lighting  in  the  Rubber  Factory. 

By  A.  L.  Powell,  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 


THE  importance  of  an  efficient  lighting  system  in  the  rubber 
factory  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  employe  that  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  be  adopted  and  that  nothing  be  overlooked  to  provide 
the  best  facilities.  The  old-time  carbon  lamps  are  now  as  out 
af  date  as  the  kerosene  lamps  and  open-burner  jets  which  were 
used  in  the  early  days.  Lighting  has  assumed  almost  as  great 
an  importance  as  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  It  has  been 
found  that  an  actual  increase  of  IS  per  cent  in  output  has  fol- 
lowed the  installation  of  a  modern  system  equipped  with  the 
Xlazda,  or  some  other  modern  improvement  of  the  old-fashioned 
cprbon  lamp.  If  the  lighting  is  poor  or  inadequate,  the  workman 
will  be  less  efficient.  Good  lighting  is  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the 
(Operators,  in  the  form  of  healthful,  buoyant  spirits.  Bad  light- 
ing is  irritating  because  it  makes  it  difficult  to  see,  and  strain 
is  involved  in  the  efforts  of  workers  to  adapt  themselves  to  un- 
itatural  conditions.  Any  plant  manager  knows  that  the  experi- 
enced or  trained  man  is  an  asset  not  easily  replaced.  He  be- 
comes incapacitated  at  the  very  time  he  should  be  yielding  the 
biggest  return  on  the  investment  made  in  training. 
I  In  line  with  the  foregoing  a  scientific  system  for  lighting 
'a'^rutiber' shoe  factarj'  is  otrtlined.  "Upon  e.xamination  it  will  be 
evident  that  these  suggestions  also  apply  to  nearly  all  lines  of 
rubber  manufacture.  Thus,  the  lighting  for  the  wash-room,  mill- 
room  and  calender-room  apply  in  all  lines.  So,  too,  in  cutting, 
in  making-up  and  in  packing  there  are  the  same  problems.  In 
other  words,  the  lighting  plan  designed  for  the  rubber  shoe  fac- 
tory is  applicable  with  slight  modifications  to  tires,  clothing, 
druggists'  sundries,  mold  work,  specialties,  in  fact  to  all  lines. 
THE  WASH-ROOM. 

The  band  saw  used  to  cut  the  crude  rubber  should  be  so 
clearly  illuminated  that  there  is  no  liklihood  of  accident.  The 
writer  encountered  one  case  where  a  fairly  high-powered  lamp 
without  reflector  was  placed  about  eye-level,  close  to  the  saw. 
This  must  have  been  most  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  workman 
and  it  was  really  good  luck  that  he  had  not  been  seriously  cut 
at  some  time.  Everyone  knows  the  blinding  effect  of  a  bright 
light  source  and  with  this  lamp  in  close  proximity  to  the  saw, 
there  must  have  been  many  occasions  when  the  swiftly     moving 
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Fig  1 — Typical  Mill-Room  Layout. 
®=200-Watt  Mazda   C   Lamp  in    RLM    Standard   Dome   Re- 
flector. 
blade   was    indistinct,    if   not    totally   invisible.      Such    conditions 
must  be  watched  and  avoided. 

In  washing  there  are  no  close  demands  on  vision.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  light  to  load  the  crude 
rubber  in  the  mills  and  make  occasional  adjustments.     The  ma- 


terial is  handled  in  bulk  and  safety,  really,  is  the  determining 
factor.  General  illumination  of  a  low  intensity  will  be  ade- 
quate, although,  if  feasible,  units  may  be  placed  near  the  ma- 
chines. 

THE  MILL-ROOM. 

The  mills  are  frequently  arranged  in  rows  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.  If  a  row  of  outlets  is  located  above  them  and 
lamps  equipped  with  dome  reflectors  which  give  a  fairly  wide 
distribution  of  light,  then  the  maximum  light  will  be  provided 
where  most  needed  and  the  spread  light  will  take  care  of  the 
center  of  the  room.  A  typical  case  might  be  such  as  shown 
in  Figure  1.  This  room,  40  feet  wide,  has  mills  along  the  two 
sides  on  10-foot  centers;  7S-watt  Mazda  lamps  in  RLM  dome 
reflectors  placed  close  to  the  12-foot  ceiling',  spaced  as  indicated, 
will  give  excellent  illumination.  In  cases  where  fairly  uniform 
illumination  is  desired  throughout  the  entire  room,  if  modern, 
efficient  equipment  is  employed,  a  suitable  intensity  will  be  ob- 
tained when  one-quarter  to  one-half-watt  per  square  foot  of 
floor  area  is  used. 

COMPOUNDING-ROOM. 

The  room  devoted  to  this  work  should  be  fairly  well  illum- 
inated by  the  general  system,  allowing  at  least  J^-watt  per 
square  foot  of  floor  area.  Good  lighting  here  will  prevent  errors 
in  the  mixture  and  be  a  paying  investment. 

COATING  AND   CALENDERING. 

.\s  the  material  passes  over  these  machines,  it  must  be 
watched  for  defects  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  coat- 


FiG.  2— Typical  Layout  for   Calenders. 
®=200-Watt   Mazda   C   Lamp  in   RLM    Standard   Dome   Re- 


ing  is  being  applied  in  the  correct  manner.  Good  lighting  will 
make  this  work  easier  and  more  certain  as  to  results.  If  ma- 
chines should  be  located  as  indicated  in  Figure  2,  which  is  typi- 
cal of  some  conditions,  then  a  general  lighting  system  as  shown 
in  the  plan  will  give  good  illumination  on  both  ends  of  the 
machine  and  at  the  same  time  illuminate  the  entire  area  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  This  particular  arrangement  as- 
sumes the  use  of  200-watt  Mazda  C  lamps  in  RLM  standard 
dome  reflectors  on  centers  appro.ximately  20  by  20,  placed  as 
close  to  the  ceiling  as  practicable.  If  the  room  is  not  so  ar- 
ranged or  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  shafts,  belts  and  the  like, 
precluding  the  use  of  general  illumination,  then  lighting  out- 
lets should  be  located  at  the  ends  of  the  machines.  If  the  lamps 
are  equipped  with  angle  type  reflectors,  they  will  give  the  maxi- 
mum illumination  on  the  vertical  surface  or  in  other  words  on 
the  material  as  it  passes  over  the  rolls. 
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SOLE-ROLLING    MACHINES. 

The  center  portion  of  most  of  these  machines  extends  prac- 
tically to  the  ceiling  and  a  symmetric  arrangement  of  outlets 
would  probably  cause  bad  shadows.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  have  outlets  at  both  the  front  and  rear  of  the  machine  ap- 
proximately as  indicated  in  Figure  3.  Relatively  small  lamps 
can  be  used  with  deep  bowl  reflectors  to  direct  the  light  on  the 
work.  Such  an  arrangement  will  enable  the  operators  to  make 
adjustments  with  facility  and  gage  or  inspect  the  stock  accu- 
rately. 

SOLE    CUTTING. 

The  operators  on  this  process  are  working  rapidly  with  sharp 
knives  and  if  the  artificial  light  is  of  a  character  that  is  not 
well  suited,  the  danger  of  cutting  one's  self  is  increased.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  supply  a  fairly  high  intensity  of  evenly  dis- 
tributed light  from  units  equipped  with  proper  reflectors  to 
shield  the  eye  and  hung  well  out  of  angle  of  view.  The  scheme 
pictured  in  Figure  4  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory.     It  will  be 
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Fig,  3— Typical  Layoux  for  Sole-Rolung  Machines. 
0=25  OR  40-Watt  Mazda  Lamp  with  Deep  Bowl  Reflector. 
noted  that  this  gives  the  maximum  illumination  at  the  ends  of 
the  boards  or  tables  where  the  workmen  stand  and  yet  does  not 
confine  the  bright  illumination  to  a  small  circle,  which  is  quite 
trying  to  the  eyes.  A  row  of  the  same  units  on  slightly  wider 
spacings  is  suggested  for  the  center  of  the  room.  These  would 
give  good  general  illumination  when  the  tables  were  not  in 
use.  '  All  the  lamps  should  be  hung  as  close  to  the  ceilmg  as 
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Fig.  a — Typical  Sole-Cutting-Room   Layout. 
(g)=7S-WATT   Mazda    C   Lamp   in    RLM    Standard   Dome   Re- 
flector. 

possible.     This  is   assuming  that  ceilings  in  general  do  not   run 
over  12  or  14  feet  in  height. 

CUTTING    linings. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  get  sufficient 

light  beneath  the  head   of   the  presses   from   an  overhead   unit, 


but  experience  has  shown  that  a  moderate  intensity  of  well 
diffused  general  illumination  meets  the  conditions  in  an  excellent 
manner  \  tvpical  case  is  pictured  m  the  night  photograph 
Figure    5       No    drop    lamps    aie    used,    but    100-watt    Mazda    C 


rpicAL  Overhead  Illumination  of  Presses,  Eliu 
INC  Shadows. 

lamps  in  dome  type  steel  reflectors  are  used  on  12-foot  centers 
close  to  the  ceiling.  Absence  uf  drop  cords  makes,  a  neater  ap- 
pearing sliop. 

UPPER  CUTTING. 
.\  h  gh  intensity  of  general  illumination  is  advisable  in  this 
part  of  the  plant.  Work  is  done  with  sharp  knives  and  must 
lie  cut  accurately  to  line.  It  is  advisable  to  supply  approximately 
1  to  ly4  watts  per  square  foot  of  floor  area.  A  splendid  example 
of  the  application  of  this  method  of  lighting  is  given  in  the 
night  photograph,   Figure  6.     Every  board  and  bench  is  clearly 


\i     Overhead    Illlmtwtion    of    Upper-CutiiivG 
KooiM,  Elimin\ting  Shadows 
visilile  and  tliere  are  no  annoying  shadows  or  bright  light  sources 
hung  low  t(i  fatigue  the  eye. 

MAKING-UP  ROOM. 
Here  also  the  high  intensity  general  lighting  system  should 
he  applied.  This  is  far  more  desirable  than  the  system  used  in 
many  instances  of  drop  lamps  hanging  close  to  the  racks.  A 
typical  layout  might  be  such  as  that  shown  in  Figure  7.  This 
implies  the  use  of  100-watt  Mazda  C  lamps  in  dome  reflectors 
on  approximately  10-foot  centers.  In  lighting  work  of  this  char- 
acter it  is  essential  to  supply  an.  intensity  so  that  the  most  diffi- 
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Fig.  7 — Typical  Layout  Making-Up  Room. 
:100-Watt   Mazda    C   Lamp   ix   RLM    Standard   Domh 


cult  njieratKiii  can  be  performed  willi  ca.sc.  Skiving  is  no  doubt 
the  step  of  manufacture  which  falls  under  this  classification  and 
with  a  scheme  such  as  outlined,  it  can  be  readily  accomplished. 
VARNISHING  AND  VULCANIZING. 
Here  again  the  work  is  more  or  less  handled  in  bulk  although 
it  is  practically  a  finished  product.  There  are  no  demands  for 
close  vision  and  a  low  intensity  of  general  illumination  will 
suffice.  This  can  be  supplied  with  20O-watt  lamps  on  20-foot 
centers  if  the  ceiling  is  high,  or  100-watt  lamps  on  14-foot  cen- 
ters or  75-watt  lamps  on  11-foot  centers  in  the  case  of  a  low 
ceiling. 

INSPECTING   AND   PACKING. 

To  prevent  defective  material  getting  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
customer,  it  is  well  to  have  this  room  brightly  lighted  so  that 
all  imperfectations  are  clearly  discernible.  The  high  intensity 
of  general  illumination  from  100-watt  lamps  on  approximately 
10-foot  centers  is  essential.  Where  piles  of  material  extend 
close  to  the  ceiling,  outlets  should  be  located  with  reference  to 
these  so  that  bad  shadows  are  eliminated. 


Analysis  of  Antimony  Pentasulphide. 

By  D.  Repony. 


AFTER  having  tried  to  analyze  antimony  pentasulphide,  fol- 
lowing the  known  methods,  in  no  case  could  perfect  results 
be  obtained.  Either  the  method  required  too  much  work 
or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  need  of  the  rubber  manufac- 
turer. By  most  methods  the  main  object  is  to  determine  the  to- 
tal antimony  content.  It  is,  however,  altogether  wrong  to  value 
the  antimony  pentasulphide  by  high  content  of  antimony,  the 
essential  thing  being  that  the  product  should  show  a  high  per- 
centage  of   antimony  pentasulphide. 

Commercial  antimony  pentasulphide  is  produced  by  treating 
the  mineral  stibnite  with  sulphur  and  lime,  obtaining  calcium 
thioantimonate,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  into 
antimony  pentasulphide  and  calcium  sulphate.  After  the  anti- 
mony compound  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  free  acid 
and  some  of  the  water-soluble  calcium  sulphate,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  calcium  sulphate  still  remains  with  the  product. 
When,  however,  caustic  soda  is  used  in  the  reaction  instead 
of  lime,  the  antimony  obtained  is  free  from  calcium  sulphate, 
providing  the  product  has  been  thoroughly  washed.  Thus  the 
presence  of  calcium  sulphate  must  not  be  considered  as  an  adul- 
terant but  as  a  by-product  of  the  reaction.  The  writer  has  found, 
also,  all  kinds  of  adulterants  admixed  with  the  antimony.  The 
adulterants  are  mostly  red  oxide  of  iron  and  iron  silicates,  such 
as  red  clay,  whiting  and  barytes.  Therefore,  to  analyze  for 
adulterants  is  considered  very  essential. 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  antimony  submitted 
for  rubber  compounding  it  should  be  tried  practically  in  some 
of  the  most  important  rubber  compounds,  replacing  the  same 
quantity  of  satisfactory  lots  previously  used,  and  the  rubber 
compound  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  different  heats  of  vul- 
canization. Should  the  rubber  compound  not  change  color  dur- 
ing the  vulcanization  at  310  degrees  F.,  it  is  probable  that  the 
antimony  will  show  satisfactorily  on  aging.  Should  the  color 
change  on  vulcanization  at  the  above  temperature  and  also  at 
lower  heat,  further  consideration  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  price  quoted  and  the  quality  of  the  rubber  goods  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  In  cheap  compounds  generally  the  same  shade 
of  red  which  is  obtainable  by  poor  antimony  can  be  readily 
duplicated  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  Should  the  antimony  show 
satisfactorily  in  rubber  compound  under  the  heat  of  vulcaniza- 
tion, the  next  thing  is  to  prove  that  it  contains  some  adulterant. 
TEST  FOR  ADULTERANTS. 

Take  about  five  grams  of  the  sample  in  100  cc.  of  ten  per  cent 
hot  caustic  soda  solution,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  on  a  steam 


antimony  tetraoxide,  whitmg. 


for    the    analysis   of   antimony 
results  from  the  point  of  view 


bath  till  no  red  particles  can  be  observed;  this  usually  requires 
ten  minutes.  Pure  antimony  should  dissolve  completely.  Any  red 
powdery  residue  indicates  an  adulterant,  such  as  red  oxide  of 
iron  or  iron  silicates.  A  white  residue  indicates,  in  most  cases, 
calcium  sulphate,  which  can  be  readily  confirmed.  If  the  residue 
is  not  soluble  in  cold  water  it  i 
barytes.  silica,  etc. 

The   method    described   below 
pentasulphide  yields  satisfactory 

of  the  rubber  manufacturer,  and  affords  the  analyst  partial 
formation  with  the  least  work,  or,  where  time  and  facilities  are 
available,  the  complete  analysis  may  be  effected. 

METHOD    FOR    COMPLETE   ANALYSIS    OF    ANTIMONY 
PENTASULPHIDE. 

The  antimony  should  be  neutral  and  about  420  specitic  gravity. 
The  crimson  antimonies  are  mostly  of  slightly  acid  reaction. 
However,  the  acid  content  must  be  in  any  case  not  higher  than 
1/100  of  one  per  cent.  The  acidity  is  determined  qualtitatively 
by  wetting  a  little  of  the  sample  with  water  and  testing  it  with 
litmus  paper.  The  quantitative  amount  of  the  acid  contained 
in  the  sample  should  be  determined  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  two  grams  of  the  sample,  place  it  in  filter,  and  wash  it 
with  water  till  the  washing  water  is  neutral ;  then  titrate  the  ob- 
tained solution  with  1/10  normal  caustic  soda,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  Antimony  containing  more  than  1/100  of 
one  per  cent  of  free  acid  should  be  rejected,  as  this  is  apt  to 
cause  blisters  during  vulcanization,  especially  in  such  rubber 
compounds  as  contain  carbonates.  Crimson  antimony  very  sel- 
dom contains  free  sulphur.  The  amount  of  free  sulphur  in 
orange  antimony  ranges  from  none  up  to  30  per  cent,  the  usual 
amount  being  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

To  determine  free  sulphur  place  five  grams  of  the  sample  in 
a  thimble  of  filter  paper  in  such  manner  that  the  solvent 
during  extraction  cannot  splash  out  any  of  the  antimony.  Fresh 
redistilled  carbon  disulphide  must  be  used  as  solvent,  and  the 
extraction  be  continued  for  ten  hours ;  this  should  be  done  over 
night. 

The  following  precautions  should  be  noted.  Carbon  disul- 
phide when  not  freshly  distilled  usually  contains  much  free 
sulphur,  and  if  used  in  extracting  will  lead  to  false  results  in 
the  analysis.  Also  carbon  disulphide  readily  decomposes  under 
the  influence  of  light,  especially  during  boiling.  The  writer  has 
observed  that  this  result  during  day-time  extraction  is  variable. 
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while  in  night  extraction  it  is  very  constant.  For  example, 
crimson  antimony  which  has  shown  perfectly  free  from  free 
sulphur  during  night-time  extraction  with  fresh  redistilled  car- 
bon disulphide,  gave  during  day  extraction  a  variable  result 
as  high  as  lour  per  cent.  Following  the  night  extraction  the 
carbon  disulphide  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  of 
free  sulphur  considered  as  the  correct  amount  from  the  antimony 
present.  The  extracted  sample  is  dried  for  about  one  hour  at 
60  degrees  C,  weighed  and  preserved  for  further  analysis. 
DETERMINATION  OF  MOISTURE  AND  WATER  OF 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The  moisture  in  antimony  is  usually  very  small  in  amount 
although  the  water  of  crystallization  present  may  run  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.  The  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  content  of  calcium  sulphate.  The  water 
of  crystallization  is  not  readily  volatilized,  requiring  at  least  six 
hours  at  100  degrees  C.  to  expel  it  completely  if  a  vacuum  is 
not  used.  To  avoid  volatilization  of  free  sulphur  it  is  better  to 
use  the  sample  which  obtained  from  the  free  sulphur  ex- 
traction. For  example,  if  from  five  grams  one  gram  of  free 
sulphur  has  been  extracted,  and  the  antimony  weighs  3.90. 
take  .78  which  is  equal  to  one  gram  of  the  original  substance, 
place  it  on  a  weighed  watch  glass,  spreading  the  sample  over 
\  large  area,  and  dry  it  at  100  degrees  C.  to  constant  weight. 
If  the  resulting  weight  is  .74,  then  the  moisture  and  water  of 
crystallization  is  six  per  cent. 

DETERMINATION     OF     CALCIUM     SULPHATE.     ADULTERANTS. 

AND  ANTIMONY  OF  OTHER   COMBINATION  THAN 

ANTIMONY    PENTASULPHIDE. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  antimony  contains  a  number  of  different 
substances  in  the  same  sample,  therefore  a  qualitative  test  mav 
be  omitted  and  quantitative  analysis  proceeded  with.  Since  c;il 
cium  sulphate  is  the  material  most  frequently  to  be  determine 'i 
and  the  work  requires  much  time,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shake  a 
small  amount  of  the  original  sample  with  water,  filter  oft 
the  solution,  and  test  with  barium  chloride  solution.  If  no 
precipitate  is  obtained  the  antimony  is  ready  for  further  in- 
vestigation ;  otherwise  proceed  as  follows : 

Take  the  equivalent  of  one  gram  of  the  sample  which  has 
resulted  from  the  free  sulphur  determination,  place  it  on  filter 
paper,  wet  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  wash  it  with 
cold  water.  Use  a  glass  funnel  with  a  cock  so  that  the  wash  water 
passes  through  very  slowly  allowing  enough  time  to  act  upon 
the  calcium  sulphate.  After  about  200  cc.  of  water  has  been 
used,  occasionally  test  with  barium  chloride  solution  a  few 
drops  of  the  wash  water  dropping  from  the  funnel  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  washing  till  the  water-soluble  calcium  sulphate 
has  passed  completely  into  solution.  Transfer  the  total  wash 
water  to  a  weighed  beaker,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  steam 
bath,  and  dry  it  at  100  degrees  C.  to  constant  weight.  This 
residue   represents   calcium   sulphate. 

After  extraction  of  the  calcium  sulphate,  the  antimony 
is  washed  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
filter  paper  into  a  beaker.  Allow  it  to  settle,  pour  off  the 
clear  water  and  treat  the  antimony  with  approximately  100  cc 
ten  per  cent  caustic  soda  solution,  stirring  it  for  about  10 
minutes  on  steam  bath.  If  the  antimony  passes  completely 
into  solution,  further  analysis  in  this  group  is  not  required. 
If  any  residue  is  left,  it  may  represent  a  complex  mixture  of 
adulterants,  but  in  most  cases  it  represents  only  a  single  sub- 
stance. 

Allow  the  residue  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  solution,  stir 
again  with  about  SO  cc.  water,  transfer  to  filter,  and  wash  with 
water  till  the  reaction  is  neutral.  Through  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  filter  paper  wash  the  residue  completely  down 
with  water  into  a  weighed  beaker.  Allow  residue  to  settle, 
pour  off  the  clear  water,  and  evaporate  the  remaining  water  and 
residue  to  dryness,  and  dry  to  constant  weight.  This  residue 
represents   the   amount   of   total   adulterant   of   antimony   tetra- 


oxide.  Red  color  of  residue  indicates  red  oxide  of  iron  or  iron 
silicates,  which  are  the  most  frequently  used  adulterants.  A 
white  residue  indicates  barytes,  antimony  tetraoxide,  whiting  or 
magnesia  carbonate,  or  silicates.  To  learn  the  true  composi- 
tion of  the  residue,  test  it  qualitatively  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  whole  course  of  analysis  never  use  a  platinum  crucible 
as  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  antimony  tetraoxide 
for  barytes  or  some  other  mineral  filler  and  when  the  antimony 
tetraoxide  is  ignited  with  filter  paper  in  platinum  some  of  the 
antimony    becomes    reduced    and    will    alloy   with    the    platinum. 


TIRE-TESTING    SPEEDWAY. 
.\  mile-high  speedway,  and  the  only  one  in  the  world  for  test- 
ing half-soled  tires  is  that  of  the  Gates  Rubber  Co.  on  one  of 
tlieir  large  factory  buildings  in  Denver,  Colorado.     The  machine 
consists   of  a  long  arm   revolving   in   a   huge  circle,   on   the   end 


of  wliicli  is  attached  the  tire.  A  weight  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  heavily-loaded  machine  is  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  the 
tire  itself  carries  the  load.  The  tire  travels  on  a  half-mile  track, 
which  is  first  a  stretch  of  cement  trackway  on  which  it  attains 
a  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour.  It  then  strikes  a  sandy  stretch 
which  causes  it  to  jump  and  skid.  Then  it  traverses  an  imita- 
tion brick  roadway,  following  which  it  plunges  into  water  and 
mud.  By  way  of  variety  an  incline  representing  a  rough  moun- 
tain road  is  included  with  a  45  per  cent  slope.  Thus,  the  tire 
continues  its  journey  all  day  and  every  day  until  it  has  given 
the  maximum  amount  of  mileage.  By  this  means,  if  defects 
exist  they  are  discovered,  and  promptly  remedied. 


MORGAN    &   WRIGHT    GET    LARGE    SHIPMENT    OF    RUBBER. 

What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  single-lot  shipments  of 
rubber  ever  received  in  America  was  recently  landed  at  San 
Francisco  by  the  S.  S.  Siberia  Mam  from  Singapore  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  train  of  26  cars  for  shipment  overland  to  'Morgan  & 
Wright,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  shipment  weighed  2,240.000 
pounds  and  represents  a  portion  of  the  accumulated  crude  rubber 
held  in  the  Far  East  by  the  war-time  embargo  on  importations 
of   this   material. 


TIRES  TO  BE  MADE  IN  SIZES  NEEDED. 
The  National  .Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City,  states,  under  date  of  March  21,  1919,  that  pneumatic  tires 
of  all  sizes  will  be  available  for  cars  and  rims  already  made  or 
to  be  made,  and  that  the  manufacturers  will  not  discontinue  any 
particular  size  on  a  fixed  date,  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  The 
sizes  of  the  rims  and  tires  in  actual  use  or  to  he  built  will  govern 
tire  production. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


NATURE  OF  THE  VULCANIZATION   PROCESS.' 

THE  following  observations  are  condensed  from  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  G.  Van  Iterson  on  the  nature  of  the  vulcanization 
process. 
The   investigations  of  the   Institute   were   inade   primarily   for 
technical  purposes,  but  offer  an  opportunity  for  some  theoretical 
considerations.     In  what  follows,  the  results  of  others  are  taken 
into  account  but  the  object  is  not  completeness  in  every  direction. 

1.  A  theory  on  the  nature  of  the  hot  vulcanization  process — 
and  it  is  that  with  which  I  intend  to  deal  exclusively— will  have 
to  reckon  with  the  following  established  facts : 

a.  The  process  proceeds  additively,  and  formation  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  is  subordinate. 

b.  Sulphur  is  transferred  into  the  so-called  "combined"  state. 
It  is  then  practically  insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents. 

t-.  The  "binding"  may  practically  be  deemed  "complete,"  the 
opinion  that  part  of  the  sulphur  remains  uncombined  as  "free" 
subhur  having  been  refuted." 

d.  Very  small  quantities  of  combined  sulphur  make  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  properties  of  considerable  quantities  of 
rubber.  Rubber  with  one  per  cent  combined  rubber  is  entirely 
different  from  ^  non-vulcanized  rubber-sulphur  with  one  per  cent 
Sulphur.  The  usual  solvents  do  not  dissolve  non-vulcanized  rub- 
ber from  the  vulcanized. 

I  1'.  The  change  in  the  properties  of  rubber  during  vulcaniza- 
tion is  perfectly  continuous.  Change  of  mechanical  properties 
iaries  with  the  am-Qivnt  of  sulphur  being  taken  up.  Xo  boundaries 
can  be  delineated  between  prevulcanization,  undervulcanization 
|nd  overvulcanization.' 

:  /.  The  velocity  of  combining  has  a  coefficient  of  temperature 
between  two  and  three.'  The  binding  of  sulphur  begins  -much 
below  the  ordinary  vulcanization  temperatures.' 

g.  The  velocity  of  combining  of  sulphur  varies  considerably 
for  different  varieties  of  rubber  under  equal  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, mixing,  molding,  etc." 

It.  The  velocity  of  vulcanization  is  strongly  influenced  by 
some  inorganic  and  organic  compotinds.  This  influence,  espe- 
cially that  of  some  organic  compounds,  is  entirely  catalytic' 
Acids  act  retardingly,  alkalies  in  weak  concentrations,  acceler- 
atingly.' 

i.  First  latex  plantation  rubbers  on  being  vulcanized  under 
constant  conditions  produce  mechanical  properties  which  strongly 
correlate  with  the  vulcanization  coefficients."  With  accelerated 
vulcanization,  by  catalyst  or  by  excess'  of  sulphur,  or  under 
greatly  deviating  conditions,  this  correlation  ceases.'" 

/.  Powerful  mechanical  treatment  of  the  raw  rubber  changes 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  vulcanized  product,  but  not  the 
velocity  of  vulcanization." 

2.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  is  the  maximum  quantity 
of  sulphur  which  can  be  combined  during  vulcanization.  A  re- 
view of  the  results  of  various  investigators  leads  the  author  to 
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conclude  that  32  per  cent  is  probably  not  the  maximum  of  sul- 
phur which  can  be  "combined"  with  caoutchouc,  meaning  such 
sulphur  as  cannot  be  extracted  with  the  ordinary  extraction 
liquids  and  under  circumstances  whereby  all  sulphur  is  removed 
from  a  non-vulcanized  rubber-sulphur  mixture. 

3.  An  unsettled  problem  is  that  of  the  reversibility  of  the  vul- 
canization process.  The  fact  ascertained  by  Spence  and  Young, 
/.  c,  that  no  free  sulphur  is  extracted  from  a  mixture  with  ten 
per  cent  of  sulphur  having  previously  been  vulcanized  for  a  long 
time,  even  when  extracting  for  48  hours,  is  a  strong  indication 
that  there  is  no  question  of  a  reversibility  by  ordinary  extrac- 
tion. Bary  and  Weyndert"  think  themselves  justified  in  con- 
cluding the  reversibility  from  the  fact  ascertained  by  them,  that 
sulphur  can  be  extracted  from  vulcanized  rubber,  previously 
deprived  by  extraction  of  free  sulphur  and  then  heated  in  a  car- 
bon dioxide  atmosphere.  Unpublished  experiments  carried  out 
at  the  Institute  make  it  evident  that  on  heating  vulcanized  rubber 
free  from  uncombined  sulphur,  a  very  important  regeneration 
occurs,  characterized  by  the  product  becoming  plastic  without 
■iulphur  being  transformed  from  the  combined  into  the  free  state. 
On  further  continued  heating  a  part  of  the  rubber  is  trans- 
formed into  the  soluble  form  and  through  this,  part  of  the  sul- 
phur becomes  "soluble." 

4.  It  has  not  been  certainly  determined  whether  the  com- 
bined sulphur  takes  the  place  of  the  bromine  during  bromination 
of  vulcanized  rubber. 

5.  Opinion  is  not  settled  as  to  the  course  of  the  combining 
of  sulphur  with  the  hot  vulcanization. 

Fol  and  Van  Heurn  found  the  following  vulcanization  coeffi- 
cients after  vulcanizing  at  SO  pounds  with  varying  quantities  of 
sulphur. 


too  , 


Hbber.) 


14.30  6.85 

17.70  7.68 

21.20  8.32 

25.00  9.66 

Considering  that  about  half  the  added  sulphur  was  combined 
.qt  the  close  of  the  vulcanization  in  the  above  table,  it  appears 
I  hat  for  mixtures  of  20  parts  sulphur  and  less  there  is  approxi- 
mate proportionality  between  the  vulcanization  coefficient  and  the 
quantity  of  added  sulphur. 

6.  Judging  about  the  course  of  the  combining  of  the  sulphur, 
one  has  to  take  into  consideration  that  at  the  temperatures  of 
vulcanization  in  use  in  factories,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  free 
sulphur  is  being  taken  up  by  the  rubber.  Skellon  has  shown 
that  at  about  130  degrees  C.  ten  per  cent  free  sulphur  can  be 
taken  up  very  rapidly  in  non-vulcanized  rubber,  by  diffusion  or 
adsorption. 

7.  For  the  explanation  of  a  rectihnear  course  of  the  curve 
representmg  the  binding  of  sulphur  with  the  duration  of  the 
vulcanizing  process  one  encounters  difficulties  when  a  rectilinear 
course  is  assumed  for  all  sulphur  binding  lines.  In  that  case  a 
different  rectilinear  course  will  have  to  be  explained  for  dif- 
ferent additions  of  sulphur.  Now  the  straight  line  points  to  an 
independence  of  the  velocity  of  binding  of  the  concentration  of 
the  free  sulphur,  while  the  different  direction  of  straight  lines 
would  show  precisely  the  dependence  on  increasing  additions  of 
sulphur.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  rectilinear  course  with  ten 
parts  of  sulphur  and  the  doubly  bent  course  with  higher  sul- 
phur concentrations,  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  namely, 
an  auto-catalytical  acceleration  of  the  process.  In  order  to  ex- 
"^■Comptes  Ecndues,"  1911,  page  676. 
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plain  the  curved  course  of  the  binding  of  sulphur  the  supposition 
could  be  made  that  the  accelerating  action  diminishes  on  con- 
tinued vulcanization,  but  it  seems  more  plausible  that  the  catalytic 
acceleration  surpasses  by  far  the  auto-catalytic  one  (here  lYi  per 
cent  of  sulphur),  the  latter,  therefore,  acting  only  very  slightly 
on  the  process. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  paper  the  author  elaborates  two  work- 
ing hypotheses  on  the  vulcanization  process.  His  suppositions 
are  as  follows : 

FWsl.  That  mentioned  originally  by  Bernstein"  as  a  possi- 
bility. According  to  that  conception,  the  colloidal  sulphur 
formed  on  heating  the  sulphur  solution,  would  unite  to  one  com- 
plex with  the  considerably  depolymerized  rubber  during  the 
vulcanization.  This  complex  would  be  insoluble  in  the  ordinary 
solvents   for   rubber. 

Second  That  an  "active"  sulphur  modification  exists  and  that 
it  combines  chemically  with  a  part  of  the  rubber  to  a  compound 
insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  and  that  the  latter  afterwards 
combines  "colloidally"  with  the  remainder  of  the  rubber  to  an 
insoluble  complex. 

For  the  author's  development  of  these  hypotheses  the  reader 
must  he  referred  to  the  original  paper. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PLANTATION  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  various  methods  for  coagulat- 
ing rubber  latex  employed  in  the  plantation  rubber  industry  are 
discussed  by  H.  P.  Stevens  under  the  above  title  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry/'  June  29,  1918,  page  237r. 

The  coagulation  of  latex  was  studied  in  Ceylon  by  Parkin 
who  recommended  the  use  of  acetic  acid.  His  choice  of  an 
organic  acid  in  preference  to  a  mineral  acid  was  fortunate,  but 
he  considerably  overestimated  the  proportions  of  acid  necessary 
for  coagulation.  At  this  time  some  estates,  for  fear  of  using 
too  much  acid,  were  doing  without  acid  altogether  and  relying 
on  the  so-called  natural  coagulation.  This  method  of  "natural" 
or  spontaneous  coagulation  yields  a  satisfactory  product,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  neither  economical  nor  convenient.  More  re- 
cently, the  method  of  spontaneous  coagulation  has  been  revised 
and  modified  by  allowing  the  coagulation  to  be  carried  out  under 
anaerobic  conditions.  It  is  known  that  when  latex  is  coagulated 
spontaneously  and  exposed  to  the  air  the  interior  of  the  mass 
acquires  an  acid  reaction  brought  about  by  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion, while  the  surface  develops  a  yellowish  alkaline  slime  in 
which  coagulation  is  very  imperfect. 

According  to  the  most  recent  work,  carbon  dioxide  gas  given 
nfi  from  the  mass  is  retained  on  the  surface  in  the  anaerobic 
process,  and  this  prevents  the  purtrefactive  changes  which  give 
'ise  to  the  alkaline  slime.  The  evidence  at  present  appears  to  be 
ill  favor  of  an  enzyme  action  as  the  primary  cause  of  coagula- 
tion, although  sufficient  lactic  acid  soon  develops  to  bring  about 
coagulation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  anaerobic  process 
can  be  relied  on  to  produce  regular  and  complete  coagulation 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  process  has  a  future  and  should 
eventually  displace  coagulation  by  acetic  acid,  at  any  vate  for 
bulk  coagulation  in  the  manufacture  of  crepe  rubber. 

The  -author's  original  studies  showed  that  rapid  and  complete 
coagulation  could  be  obtained  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
acetic  acid — about  one  part  per  thousand  of  diluted  latex.  The 
coagulation  was  clear  and  the  resulting  rubber  pale  and  more 
even  in  appearance  than  that  produced  by  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion. With  the  same  end  in  view,  small  quantities  such  as  one  to 
two  parts  per  1.000  of  sodium  bisulphite  are  commonly  added  to 
the  latex  which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  oxydase  present.  This 
would  otherwise  produce  a  darkening  of  the  surface  of  the  coag- 
ulum,  and  eventually  dark  streaks  or  patches  in  the  finished  rub- 
ber. The  bisulphite  is  without  appreciable  efifect  on  the  quality  of 
the  rubber,  but  it  is  questionable   whether  a  pale,   even-colored 

~i»''Kolloid-Zeitschrift,"  I9I3,  page  273. 


rubber  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced,  whatever  method  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  darkening.  This  pale  rubber  cures  more 
slowly  than  a  darker  and  less  attractive-looking  material  which 
has  been  prepared  by  setting  the  coagulum  aside  for  a  few  days 
to  putrefy  before  making  and  creping.  The  putrefactive  bases 
so  formed  accelerate  vulcanization. 

It  is  often  stated  that  rapid-curing  rubber  is  of  better  quality 
than  the  pale-colored  product.  To  produce  the  technical  effect 
of  vulcanization  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  mixture  of  rubber 
and  compounding  ingredients,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  heating 
detracts  from  the  beneficial  effect  of  vulcanization.  The  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  known  fact  that  heating  rubber  by  itself  to 
vulcanizing  temperature  damages  it.  If  this  is  so,  the  shorter  the 
period  of  heating  the  better  the  product,  provided  an  equal  de- 
gree of  vulcanization  is  produced.  There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
general  nature  to  support  this  view,  but  conclusive  experiments 
to  this  end  have  not  been  published. 

Similar  considerations  may  be  applied  to  organic  accelerators 
added  to  the  rubber  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  One  authority 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  a  good  accelerating  agent  must  not 
only  facilitate  vulcanization  but  should  also  toughen  rubber  and 
render  it  immune  from  deterioration. 

Variation  in  rate  of  cure  of  Hevea  rubbers  must  certainly  be 
ascribed  to  a  variation  in  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  non- 
caoutchouc  ingredients.  The  insoluble  nitrogenous  matter  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  protein  matter  facilitates  the  combma- 
tion  of  the  rubber  and  sulphur,  as  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  its 
removal  from  the  rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  putrefactive 
bases  are  far  more  active.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fresh 
latex  contains  a  substance  having  an  accelerating  action,  pre- 
sumably in  addition  to  the  insoluble  nitrogenous  matter  and  the 
putrefactive  bases.  It  has  not,  however,  been  isolated,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  its  composition. 

The  ever-increasing  supplies  of  plantation  rubber  have  ren- 
dered the  collection  and  marketing  of  the  inferior  grades  of 
wild  rubber  unprofitable,  but  the  supphes  of  fine  Para  have  not 
diminished,  and  this  rubber  has  for  years  commanded  a  pre- 
mium over  the  best  plantation  grades.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  former  requires  to  be  first  washed  and  dried,  in  which 
process  it  loses  about  20  per  cent  of  its  weight.  Standard  plan- 
tation, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  used  for  the  majority  of  pur- 
poses without  preliminary  treatment.  Those  who  have  made 
comparative  vulcanizing  tests  agree  that  fine  Para  does  not  give 
a  stronger  vulcanized  product  than  plantation,  nor  does  it  vul- 
canize very  rapidly.  It  is  claimed  that  fine  Para  is  less  variable 
than  plantation,  but  this  is  open  to  question  if  fine  Para  be 
compared  with  regular  consignments  of  any  of  the  best  marks 
of  plantation.  It  is  also  admitted  that  fine  Para  shows  some 
variation. 

The  explanation  for  the  preference  given  to  fine  Para  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  hesitation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
employ  plantation  rubber  for  purposes  where  the  cost  of  the 
rubber  is  a  relatively  small  item  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
the  product,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  on 
the  lasting  qualities  of  which  no  chances  can  be  taken. 


AZO  PROCESS  ZINC  OXIDES. 

Lead-free  zinc  oxide  is  essential  in  the  production  of  clear 
white  rubber  goods  although  the  presence  of  small  percentages 
of  lead  oxide  is  not  objectionable  in  zinc  oxide  for  rubber  work 
where  color  is  not  important. 

An  American  company  has  perfected  a  new  process  which 
accomplishes  results  previously  considered  impossible  in  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  oxide,  P.y  this  process  zinc  oxide  of  ex- 
ceptional purity  and  physical  properties  is  uniformly  obtained. 
Manufacturing  facilities  have  recently  been  extended  to  permit 
these  lead-free  and  low-Uaded  oxides  to  be  offered  to  the 
rubber  trade. 
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Notes  on  the  estimation  , of  resin  and  impurity  in  balata  and 
gutta  percha  by  P.  Dekker  are  abstracted  as  follows  by  tlie  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  volume  27,  341  A: 

Acetone  is  the  most  trustworthy  solvent  for  the  extraction 
of  balata  and  gutta  percha.  Ether  dissolves  a  part  of  the  gutta 
or  balata  and  so  gives  high  results,  while  with  alcohol  the  gutta 
becomes  plastic  on  account  of  the  higher  boiling  point  of  the 
solvent,  and  the  extraction  is  thereby  rendered  incomplete.  When 
balata  is  extracted  with  alcohol  a  portion  of  the  material  in- 
soluble in  xylene  passes  into  solution  and  is  included  with  the 
resinous  matter. 

DEPOLYMERIZATION  OF   RAW  RUBBER. 

The  depolymerization  of  raw  rubber  as  reporied  by  A.  Van 
Rossem  is  outlined  in  abstract  as  follows  by  the  "Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  volume  37,  341A: 

When  rubber  is  heated  for  six  hours  at  130  degrees  C.  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube  containing  air,  it  melts  to  a  brown  syrup, 
■whereas  this  change  is  not  observed  in  a  vacuum  or  in  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  or  carbon  dioxide.  With  one  per  cent  rubber  solutions 
in  xylene,  oxidation  does  not  set  in  until  after  several  hours, 
commencing  first  when  a  certain  limit  of  relative  viscosity  has 
been  passed.  Depolymerization  occurs  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen  than  in  that  of  other  gases,  oxygen  ap- 
pearing to  exert  a  catalytic  effect;  the  rate  of  depolymerization 
depends  also  on  the  nature  of  the  solution. 


CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL-TECHNICAL  EXAMINATION 
OF  RUBBER. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,"  volume  37,  341A,  summarizes  a  contribution 
by  J.  G.  Fol : 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  quality  of  rubber 
it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  making  chemical  analysis  and 
vulcanization  tests,  to  ascertain  whether  the  various  original 
constituents  of  the  rubber  and  any  substances  which  have  been 
subsequently  incorporated  in  it,  remain  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions and  can  be  rediscovered  by  chemical  analysis.  Pre- 
liminary experiments  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : — the 
resin  content  remains  practically  constant  throughout  the  various 
operations,  although  a  slight  decrease  may  sometimes  be  observed 
after  vulcanization.  The  proportion  of  insoluble  constituents  is 
decreased  by  mechanical  working.  The  protein  matter  is  not 
quantitatively  precipitated  by  the  petroleum  method  applied  for 
the  separation  of  insoluble  substances.  When  free  sulphur  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  several  units  per  cent,  it  cannot  be 
oxidized  quantitatively  by  nitric  acid.  The  estimation  of  fillers 
by  boiling  with  petroleum  yielded  low  results  with  the  mixture 
investigated  (rubber  50,  zinc  oxide  62,  magnesia  13,  sulphur  5),  as 
also  did  the  determination  of  the  ash.  The  viscosity  of  the  rub- 
ber is  diminished  by  mechanical  working  on  the  washing  rolls, 
and  still  more  by  working  on  hot  rolls ;  this  is  attributed  to  a 
reduction  in  the  molecular  complexity.  The  indirect  method  for 
the  estimation  of  rubber  in  a  vulcanized  product  gives  results 
which  deviate  several  units  per  cent  from  the  quantity  of  rubber 
actually  used. 


YARN  TWIST-TESTER. 
Tests  can  be  made  on  samples  from  one  inch  to  20  inches  in 
length  with  the  latest  type  twist-tester  for  yarns.  The  tension 
of  thread  between  clamps  is  always  the  same,  being  regulated 
with  small  weights.  As  the  yarn  is  unwound,  one  turn  of  the 
handle  loosens  ten  turns  of  twist,  the  left-hand  clamp  is  drawn 
to  the  left  by  small  weights  holding  the  yarn  taut,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  take-up  is  registered  on  a  special  scale.  The 
take-up,  especially  on  hard-twisted  yarns,  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  determining  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  used  in  making 
the  ply  yarn.  The  spinning  twist  can  be  accurately  determined 
by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  through  which  the  operator  can 
watch  the  fibers  unwind.  A  similar  apparatus  for  yam  twist 
testing  is  also  made  by  Goodbrand  &  Co.,  19  Victoria  street, 
Manchester,  England.  (Alfred  Suter,  200  Fifth  avenue,  Xew 
York  City.) 


CHEMICAL     PATENTS. 
THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Pruiess  of  Tre.ating  Rubber  Waste. — The  process  consists  of 
subjecting  waste  rubber  containing  cotton  to  the  action  of  a  re- 
claiming solution  consisting  of  approximately  two  per  cent  by 
weight  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  also  containing  kerosene  and 
resin  in  the  approximate  proportions  of  five  pounds  of  resin  and 
15  jxjunds  of  kerosene  to  100  pounds  of  wa.ste  rubber,  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  reclaiming  solution  at  about  300 
degrees  F.,  and  agitating  the  solution  and  rubber  waste.  (John 
F.  Johnston,  Barberton,  assignor  to  The  Electric  Rubber  Re- 
claiming Co.,  Akron,  both  in  Ohio.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,291,535.) 

I'uTTu.N  CoNTAiMXG  RuBBER  COMPOSITION. — A  product  prepared 
from  rubber  waste  containing  cotton  and  comprising  reclaimed' 
rubber  containing  substantially  uniformly  distributed  cotton  fiber 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  caustic  alkali  re- 
claimed from  the  cotton  in  the  waste  rubber.  (John  F.  Johnston^ 
Barberton,  assignor  to  The  Electric  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co., 
Akron,  both  in  Ohio.    United  States  patent  No.  1,291,536.) 

Process  for  Vulcaxizixg  Rubber  and  Products. — .\  process 
for  treating  rubber  or  similar  material  which  comprises  subjecting 
the  rubber  to  beta-dinitroanthraquinone.  (Willis  A.  Gibbon, 
I'liishing,  assignor  to  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co..  New 
York  City — both  in  Xew  York.  United  States  patent  No. 
;, 291,828.) 

.Adhesive  Material. — An  adhesive  composition  for  uniting 
fabric  surfaces,  consisting  of  a  dextrin,  water,  and  castor  oil  held 
in  emulsified  condition.  (-■Mfred  E.  Jury,  New  York  City,  as- 
signor to  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol.  Rhode  Island. 
United  .States  patent  No.  1.292.333.") 

THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

Rubber  Coagulum. — The  process  of  treating  latex  or  similar 
material,  which  comprises  subjecting  the  mass  to  an  hydroxy 
derivative  of  a  polycyclic  member  of  the  benzene  series,  forming 
a  substance  adapted  to  prevent  slime  formation  and  combining  a 
vulcanizing  agent  with  the  mass.  (The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  Ed- 
ward Mark  Slocum,  Medan,  Deli,  Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Canadian  patent  No.  188,135.) 

Rubber  Coagulum. — The  process  of  treating  a  mass  of  rubber 
coagulum  or  similar  substance  containing  a  protein  and  water,  by 
applying  to  the  mass  an  alcoholic  solution  of  beta-napthol,  form- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  mass  a  semi-permeable  membrane  of 
water-insoluble  compound  of  protein  and  beta-napthol  adapted  to 
prevent  passage  of  colloidal  nitrogeneous  or  similar  material,  and 
combining  a  vulcanizing  agent  with  the  mass.  (The  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada, 
assignee  of  Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Medan,  Deli,  Sumatra,  Dutch 
East  Indies.     Canadian  patent  No.  188,136.) 

L.\TEX  Product. — A  compound  rubber  mass  produced  by 
vacuum  evaporation,  containing  an  insolubilized  nitrogeneous 
compound  comprising  a  substance  of  the  benzene  series.  (The 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada,  assignee  of  Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Medan.  Deli.  Su- 
matra, Dutch  East  Indies.     Canadian  patent  No.  188.137.) 

Brake  Lining. — A  brake  lining  consisting  of  a  body  of  fibrous 
material  impregnated  with  the  product  of  the  vulcanization  of 
asphalt,  red  lead,  and  sulphur.  (The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co..  as- 
signee of  William  Dolton  Pardoe — both  of  Trenton.  New  Jer- 
sey.    Canadian  patent  No.  188,392.) 

Tire  Filler. — .\  composition  of  ingredients  substantially  in 
the  following  proportions:  soya  bean  oil,  24  pounds:  chloride 
of  sulphur,  six  pounds;  oxide  of  magnesia,  17H  otmces,  and 
\'enetian  red,  three  ounces.  (The  Universal  Tire  Filler  Co., 
assignee  of  Frank  A.  Hager,  both  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Cana- 
dian patent  No.   188,448.) 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


A    SIMPLE   AND    EFFICIENT    LINE-SHAFT    COUPLING. 

ALINE-ihaft  coupling  that  is  simple  yet  strong  in  construc- 
tion— that  will  not  slip  when   installed  and  one   that  can 
be  applied  by  means  of  only  a  hammer,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.     It  is  of  the  rigid  type  and  obviates 
the  trouble  of  slipping  peculiar  to  friction  grip  couplings  or  poorly 
fitted  keyed  couplings. 

This  coupling  is  easy  to  install  by  inserting  the  end  of  each 
shaft  into  the  i'orc  of  the  coupling,  and  hammering  the  cupped- 


The  Pintite  Rigid  Couplinx.. 

end  pins  into  place.  These  tempered  tool  steel  pins  cut  their 
own  seats  in  the  shafts.  They  also  w^edge  the  shafts  into  the 
recess  provided  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  coupling,  and  so  a 
very  powerful  driving  grip  is  obtained.  (Smith-Serrel  Co.,  Inc., 
90  West  street,  New  York.) 

COST  OF  STEAM  REDUCED  BY  UNDERFEED  STOKER. 
The  accompanying  diagram  furnishes  the  power-plant  opera- 
tor accurate  information  on  the  cost  of  coal  for  generating 
steam.  Knowing  the  price,  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated,  the  solution  is  easy.  Start  with 
the  cost  of  coal  per  ton  and  project  vertically,  intersecting  the 
oblique  line  corresponding  to  the  evaporation  being  obtained 
from  the  boilers  from  and  at  212  degrees  F.,  then  move  hori- 
zontally to  the  left  margin,  where  the  cost  of  coal  to  evaporate 
one  thousand  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees   F.  is 


Cost  of  Stedm 


This  chart  should  awaken  interest  in  the  relative  efficiency 
of  a  mechanical  stoker  as  compared  with  hand  firing.  The 
stoker  shown  in  the  illustration  is  the  underfeed  type  in  which 
air  is  forced  into  the  fuel  bed  by  a  fan.  A  series  of  corrugated 
tuyeres,  o  v  e  r  - 
lapping  one  an- 
other, form  ribs 
extending  from 
the  hopper  on  the 
outside  of  the 
furnace  to  the 
center  of  the 
bed.  These  rows 
of  tuyeres  are  in- 
clined and  sepa- 
rate the  retorts 
that  carry  the 
coal  from  the 
hopper  to  the 
bed.      They    rest 

on  air-boxes  connected  with  the  main  air-shaft, 
draft  enters  these  boxes  and  distributes  itself  to  the  burning 
coal  through  these  multiple-openings  in  the  tuyeres.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  furnace  bed  is  fed  continuously  and  evenly 
with  thousands  of  minute  jets  of  air,  which  means  perfect  com- 
bustion of  the  coal  and  little  or  no  smoke.  (Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Engineering  Co..  East   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania.) 


A    NEW    HORIZONTAL    CEMENT    CHURN. 
The   cement   churn   here   pictured   possesses    several   construc- 
tive  features   that  will  at  once  appeal  to  the  maker  of   rubber 
cement.      It    is    built    along    simple    yet    sturdy    lines    and    with 
only    two    bearings    that    are    exposed    to    wear.      The    shape    of 


W'estixchouse    Uxderfeed    Stoki 


The    forced 


given.  The  chart  can 
required  to  generate 
above  process. 


d  to  iletermiiie  ilit-  cxaporation      the  barrel  automatically  works  the  contents  from  end  to  end,  and 
certain   cost,  by   reversing  the      over  and  over,  as  the  churn  revolves,  thereby  producing  a  thor- 
oughly mixed  solution  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
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The  frames  of  the  machine  are  of  channel-shaped  cast  iron 
and  rigidly  supported  by  four  tie-rods.  The  cast-iron  spiders, 
riveted  to  each  end  of  the  barrel,  are  provided  with  journals 
that  support  the  barrel  in  the  side-frame  bearings.  The  joints 
in  the  head  of  the  barrel  are  riveted,  and  all  joints  and  seams 
are  soldered  inside  and  outside  as  a  prevention  against  leakage. 
The  body  of  the  barrel  is  constructed  from  triangular,  galvanized- 
iron  plates  that  churn  the  contents  from  side  to  side  when  the 
barrel  rotates.  A  brass  filler  cap,  with  a  lip  on  each  side  and  a 
quick-opening  clamp  attachment,  enables  the  operator  to  draw- 
off  the  cement  from  the  top,  free  from  settlings.  The  machine 
is  furnished  with  tighl-and-loose  pulleys  and  built  according  to 
the    required    capacity.      (The    Roy   D.    Quin    Co.,    Willoughby, 

Ohio.)  

THE    "WESTERN"    RETREADING    MACHINE. 

The  growing   interest   in   rebuilt   tires   has   greatly   stimulated 

the  builders  of  retreading  equipment  in  improving  the  design  of 

repair    vulcanizers.      It 

is  claimed  that  the  new 
machine  here  illus- 
trated will  produce  va- 
rious non-skid  tread 
designs,  including  the 
Silvertown  ribbed 
tread.  A  new  feature 
is  the  multiple-spring 
pressure  plate  and 
centering  blocks  that 
effect  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  curing  pres- 
sure. 

Tliere  are  two  molds 
to  a  complete  outfit,  re- 
treading  tires   from  28 
The  "Western"  Retreader.  by  3  to  37  by  5.     The 

equipment  furnished  with  each  set  consists  of  six  lever  clamps, 
two  multiple-leaf  pressure  springs,  two  sand-bags,  one  clamp- 
lever,  one  matrix  bolt-wrench,  one  ratchet  wrench,  six  centering 
blocks,  four  disk  globe-valves,  and  all  pipe  fittings,  etc.,  ready 
to  connect  to  steam  line.  (Western  Tire  &  Rubber  Works, 
321-323  North  Crawford  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


»  ---^ 
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MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

MACHINE    FOR    APPLYING    BEAD-CLAMPING    RINGS. 

BEAD-clamping   rings   used   when   curing   tires   on   expansible 
cores  or  air  bags,  are  quickly  and  accurately  drawn  into 
place  by  this  machine.     The  figure  is  a  vertical  section  through 
the    center    of    the    ap- 
paratus   that   consists   of 
a  circular  table  mounted 
on  three  legs   at  a  con- 
venient  height   for   han- 
dling the  tires.    Mounted 
in  the  center  of  the  table 
is    a    vertical    screw,    A, 
provided  with  a  threaded 
nut     and     a     collar,     to 
which  three  links,  B,  are 
attached    and    adjustably 
connected   to   slides   that 
terminate       in       vertical 
^                  ,,  guides,    C.    A     piston 
BE.^n-R,NG  Clamping  Machine.        ^^^ip,„,,ji„g       ;„       ,^^ 

cylinder,  D,  supports  on  its  upper  end  a  head  with  three 
arms  £,  to  which  are  pivoted  vertical  arms  terminating  in  hooks 
F.  Pivotally  connected  to  the  arms  are  links  G  terminating  in 
spring  slides  that  operate  with  the  piston  to  control  the  clamp- 
ing hooks. 


Lower  bead  ring  H  is  placed  on  the  table  by  the  operator 
and  centered  by  guides  E,  when  a  tire  containing  an  air  bag  is 
placed  upon  it  and  the  upper  bead  ring  /  superposed.  Air  is 
admitted  to  the  bag,  meanwhile  fluid  pressure  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  D  whereby  the  hooks  C  engage  the  tongue  of  the 
upper  head  ring,  thus  drawing  both  rings  together.  When 
sufficient  pressure  has  been  forced  into  the  air  bag  to  properly 
seat  the  bag  and  the  lower  edges  of  the  tire  in  the  rings,  the 
pressure  is  relieved  and  the  piston  forces  the  rings  downward- 
ly to  the  final  position  where  they  are  secured  by  bolts  through 
the  tongues  of  the  clamping  rings.  The  piston  is  then  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  the  tire  with  the  clamping  rings  is 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  mold.  (William  C.  Stevens,  assignor 
to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,289,949.) 

OTHER    MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

THE   UNITED    STATES. 

NO.   1.290,955.     Fabrfc-hanging  machine.     .S.  M.  Ford,  liridgcpori.  Conn., 
assignor  to  The  Duratex   Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 
1,291,277.     Trcad-formins    press.      G.    W.    Steele,    assignor    to    Fire! 
stone  Tire  &•  Rubber  Co.— both   of  Akron,  O.  i 

1.291.434.     Repair   vulcanizer.      J.    W.    Dean,    Jr.,    Pond,    Mo.,'  assignor   to 

J.  W.   Dean.   Sr..   Pond.  Centaur.  \fo. 
1.291,811.     Sponge-trimming    machine.      J.    F.llis,    assignor    to    Fealheredge 

Rubber  Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111. 
1,292,052.     Apparatus   for  manufacturing  tires  or  interlincrs.     W.    F.    Rav, 

Chicago.   III. 
1.292,182.     Sponge-trimming  machine.     F.  V.   Wedlock,  Chicago.  111. 
1.29,^.159.     Rubber  boot  and  shoe  repair   vulcanizer.     C.   E.   Miller.   Ander- 
son,   Ind. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 
1RS,107.     Sectional  tire  mold  for  use  in  superposition  with  other  molds  in 

vulcanizing  press.     J.   A.    Swinehart,  Akron,  0.,  U.   S.   A. 
188,190.     Tire-building  machine.     A.   O.   Abbott,  Jr.,   and  W.    B.   Norton, 

assignee  of  Yi  interest— both  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
188,367.     Core    for    molding   hollow    rubber   articles.      The   Canadian    Con- 
solidated   Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Montreal.    Que.,    assignee    of 
R.  Benyon,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

188.486.  Mold    for    pneumatic    tires.      E.    Hopkinson,    New    York    City, 

U.  S.  A. 

188.487.  Mold    for    pneumatic    tires.       E.    Hopkinson,    Xew    York    City, 

U.  S.  A. 

188.488.  Tire-vulcanizing    apparatus.      E.    Hopkinson.    New    York    City, 

Q.  S.  A. 
188,739.     Fabric-testing   device.     The   Canadian    Consolidated   Rubber  Co., 

Limited,    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee    of    E.    E.    A.    G.    Meyer, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
1>^S,870.     Rubber-coating    machine.      The    Canadian    Consolidated    Rubber 

Co..  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  R.  Holmes,  Detrot, 

Mich..  U.   S.  A. 
1S8.871.     Apparatus    for    making    tobacco    pouches.      The    Canadian    Con- 
solidated   Rubber   Co.,    Limited.    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee    of 

F.   F.  Jamieson— both  of  Montreal.    Que. 
188,899.     Repair  vulcanizer.      F.   Low  and  W.   G.    Charleson.   assignees   of 

A,   S.   Mackey— all  of  Ottawa,  Ont. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 
121,239.     -Apparatus  for  making  golf  balls,   etc.      W.   J.   Mellersh-Tackson, 

28    Southampton    Buildings,    London.       (Revere    Rubber    Co., 

59  Reade  street.  New  York  City,   U.   S.  A.) 
■     121.527.     Apparatus    for    stacking    tires,    etc.       Dunlop    Rubber    Co.,     14 

Regent    street,    London,   and    C.    Macbeth,    Para    Mills.    Aston 

Cross,  Birmingham. 
121,539.     Ci:tting    machine    for    rubber    bulbs.      C.    Achnach    &    Co.,    59 

Wallace  street,   Glasgow,  and   P.   L.    Liddell,   21    King's   Road, 

Prestwich,   Lancashire. 
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188,139. 
188.366. 
188,368. 


4S8.936. 
488,979. 


PROCESS     PATENTS. 

THE   UNITED    STATES. 

'2.028.  Manufacture  of  brake 
dercd  rubber-coated  asbestc 
Oakley,   Trenton,   N.   J. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 
Manufacturing   tires.      The    Canadian    Consolidated    Rubber    Co., 
Limited,    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee    of    R.     B.    Price,    Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,   U.   S.   A. 
Manufacture  of  hose.     The   Canadian   Consolidated   Rubber  Co., 
Limited.  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  H.  Z.  Cobb,  Winchester, 
Mass.,  U.   S.  A. 
Manufacture  of  hot-water  bags.  etc.     The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  R.  E.  Price, 
Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Vulcanizing   tire   casings.      E.    Hopkinson.    1790    Broadwav.    New 
York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
Manufacture    of    woven    elastic    webbing.      Manufacture    L.    X. 

Pascal. 
Utilization    of    used    or    unused    pneumatic    tires    for   the    manu- 
facture   of    soles,    heels,    shanks,    and    uppers    for    shoes;    of 
gaiters,   saddle-bags,    etc.;    and    more    generally    of   all   articles 
of  rubber  or  rubberized  fabric.     V.  Cbandeysson. 
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Commercial  Service 


Through  our  Commercial  Service  Department,  in 
connection  with  our  Buenos  Aires  Branch  and  numerous 
correspondents  throughout  the  World,  we  are  prepared  to 
supply  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  trade  conditions  in  foreign  countries;  and  to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  satisfactory  foreign  representatives. 

You  are  invited  to  make  use  of  our  facilities. 


The 

First   National   Bank 

of   Boston 


Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits,  $27,000,000 
Resources        .        .        Over  $250,000,000 


Branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
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Monev  is 

ckeaper  tlian 

Blood    ^  *•■ 


FRANCE  and  England  gave  ten  to  fifteen  times  more  lives 
in  the  war  than  America  was  called  on  for.  It  cost  them  more 
in  money  as  well. 

America  offered  her  men  freely,  and  the  way  the  soldiers  of  the 
"dollar-nation"  fought  was  the  bit  too  much  that  broke  the  enemy's 
spirit.  They  fought  desperately,  splendidly,  reckless  of  wounds  and 
death.  They  would  not  be  stopped.  And  had  the  Allied  armies  been 
required  to  drive  the  enemy  to  the  Rhine,  the  casualty  lists  would 
have  been  ghastly. 

Money  power  saved  those  lives.  The  "dollar-nation"  proved  the 
might  of  its  dollars.  The  enormous  schedule  of  war  preparation,  the 
demonstration  of  the  terrific  potential  power  of  the  country,  united  for 
a  common  purpose,  had  its  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  German  people 
and  hastened  their  collapse. 

Industry  is  rapidly  working  back  to  peace  production  and  produc- 
tion means  money.  Money — wealth — can  be  replaced,  but  lives  never. 

The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  represents  lives  saved,  soldiers  returned 
to  their  homes  unharmed. 

Everyone  gives  thanks  that  our  casualties  were  no  greater — but 
just  how  far  will  you  go  to  prove  it? 

The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  is  your  chance. 

How  much  will  you  take? 


ictory  Liberty  Loan 


The  Clean-up' 
Button 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


A    NOVEL   FOUNTAIN-PEN    FILLER. 
CONTRIVAXXE  to  facilitate  the  tilling  of 


intain  pens 

/hich  consists  of  a  compres- 

th  an  extension,  also  of  rub- 

which  the  pen  is  put,  and  a 


^-\      has  recently  been  invented, 
sible  rubber  bulb  combined  i 
bcr.  having  a  conical  inouth-piece  in 

base  section  intended  to  tit  snugly 
ver  the  top  of  an  ink  bottle  as  a 
stopper.    This  stopper  is  fitted  with 
tube   reaching   into   the   ink,   and 
with    air-vents    at    the    top.      When 
the   rubber  bulb  is  compressed,  the 
drawn   from   the  pen   is   forced 
down    the    tube,    through    the    ink, 
in-Pen    Filler.  ^^p    ^^^    ^^^    through    the    air-vents, 

while  the   ink  is   forced  up   into  the  pen.      (Parke   J.   Flournoy, 
SO  V  street,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.) 

A    NEW    STYLE   OF    FOUNTAIN    PEN. 
Unlike    the   ordinary   kinds    of    fountain   pen,    which    must   be 
unscrewed    in    order    to     fill    them,     the    one    shown    in    the 
accompanying   illustration    simply   pulls   apart   in   the   center,   re- 
vealing  within   the   presser    bar    for   filling.      The   extent   of   the 


ymg    soccer,    basket-ball,    and 
material   embodying  the   good 


'^^mmimm 


The   L^uGHLiN 


opening  is  regulated  by  shoulders  on  the  inner  tubing  and  the 
holder  which  engage  each  other  to  prevent  opening  too  far. 
This  pen  is  patented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ( Laugh- 
lin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.) 

RUBBER  IN  THE  FLUOROSCOPE. 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  rubber  in  modern  science  is  shown 
in  one  of  its  luore  recent  adap- 
tations in  the  lining  of  the  tube- 
box  in  fluoroscopes  used  by 
Roentgen-ray  diagnosticians.  In 
the  accompanying  illustration 
the  box  is  in  the  rear  of  the  long 
screen  in  front,  only  one  end 
being  visible.  The  box  itself  is 
made  of  hard-wood,  lead- 
coated  outside  and  lined  with 
opaque  rubber,  thus  insuring 
protection  from  rays  to  both 
operator  and  patient.  The 
fluoroscope  is  made  in  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  form, 
the  vertical  one  being  shown 
Jiere.  (Wappler  Electric  Co., 
Inc.,  173  East  87th  street.  New 
York  City.) 

"AUTOGRAPHIC"  RUBBERS. 

A  recent  patent  provides  for 
the  insertion  of  means  for  hold- 
ing a  name-plate  inside  the  in- 
step of  a  rubber  overshoe,  cov- 
ered by  a  transparent  pane  of 
celluloid  or  similar  material. 
This  arrangement  is  provided 
for  when  the  rubber  is  manufactured,  and  any  name-plate  or  card 
may  be  inserted  under  the  celluloid  through  an  opening  at  one 
end.     (Alba  C.  Booth,  Burlington,  Vermont.) 


A    NEW   GAME   BALL 

.A  new  ball  to  be  used  in  pi 
similar  games,  is  covered  with  a 
qualities  of  both  leather  and 
rubber  and  containing  some 
rubber  in  its  composition. 
This  covering  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  leather  and  as 
resilient  as  rubber.  It  is  not 
affected  by  the  weather  and 
may  be  used  on  wet  ground 
without  injury  to  the  ball,  as 
it  is  waterproof.  It  also  re- 
tains its  shape  under  such 
conditions  and  wears  better 
than  leather.  A  rubber  blad- 
der of  the  usual  type  is  used 
inside.  The  ball  is  of  regulation  size  and  weight.  ( Rawlings 
Manufacturing   Co.,   Si.   Louis,   Missouri.) 

"RAYBESTOS"   MOLDED    CLUTCH    FACING. 

The  newest  kind  of  clutch  facing  is  molded  instead  of  woven. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  great  improve- 
5jj  mcnt  and  is  being  adopted  as  stand- 
5'"  ard  equipment  by  manufacturers  of 
S5  automobiles  and  disk  clutches.  The 
companj-  that  makes  these  facings 
has  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  the  woven  type  except 
to  lill  orders  previously  in  hand  for  that  style  of  facing. 
Tlie  molded  facing  is  composed  of  asbestos  fiber  and  rubber. 
(The   Raybestos   Co.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.) 

PUNCTURE-PROOF   WHEEL. 

The  wheel  shown  here  practi- 
cally accomplishes  the  feat  of  being 
puncture  and  blow-out  proof  by 
Its  unusual  construction.  At  the 
tread  is  a  tire  of  solid  rubber  vul- 
canized to  a  steel  rim.  Beneath. 
this  rim  are  engaged  two  pneu- 
matic tires  between  which  a  shock 
absorber  is  positioned.  This  shock 
absorber  comes  into  use  only  in^ 
case  of  an  overload  to  the  vehicle 
or  excessive  wheel  shock.  (The 
Eagle  Puncture-Proof  Tire  & 
West  42nd  street,  New  York  City.  ) 


veloped 


WHEEL  WITH  PNEUMATIC  HUB. 
.Another  solution  of  the  tire-puncture  questio 
in  a  wheel  illustrated  herewith. 
This  wheel  has  a  solid  rubber 
tire  at  the  tread,  while  the 
pneumatic  cushion  is  located 
around  the  hub.  A  covering 
plate  which  can  be  easily  re- 
moved gives  access  to  the  in- 
flating valve  and  it  is  claimed 
that  inflation  twice  a  month  is 
sufficient.  The  steel  wheel  may 
be  equipped  with  any  standard 
solid  single,  or  dual  tire  equip- 
ment, the  pneumatic  hub  provid- 
ing the  desired  resiliency.  (The  "Houston"  Wheel. 
Houston  Pneumatic  Puncture-Proof  Wheel  Co.,  Houston.  Texas.) 
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Foreign   Import  Duties  on   Boots  and  Shoes. 


THE  following  table,  corrected  to  February  1,   1919,  by  the 
Bureau  of   Foreign   and   Domestic  Commerce,   shows   the 
foreign   import   duties   on   rubber   boots   and   shoes   of   all 
descriptions,  imported  into  the  various  counlries  from  the  United 
States. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  oi  tariff  changes  the  figures  and  in- 
formation given  in  this  table  should  be  periodically  verified.  It 
is  also  advised  that  small  trial  shipments  be  made  in  order  to  lest 
the  rates  prior  to  sending  more  extensive  shipments. 


In  tlic  lirst  column  is  given  the  country,  while  the  next  column 
contains  the  articles,  with  notes  regarding  surtaxes,  basis  of 
rates,  etc.  The  third  column  specifies  whether  the  weight  is  to 
be  taken  as  gross  or  net  and  the  last  gives  the  ad  valorem  duty 
or  the  rate  of  specific  duty  in  United  States  currency. 

Due  to  the  restrictions  upon  importations  of  rubber  manufac- 
turers in  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  other 
European  countries,  it  is  necessary  for  the  foreign  importer  to 
secure  a  license  before  making  shipments  to  those  countries. 


COUNTRIES. 
Europe: 
itria-Hungary     


ARTICLES  AND  REMARKS. 


100  pounds. 


.Shoemakers'  wares,  with  textile  goods, 

Belgium     Manufactures  of  india  rubber,  ad  valorem 

Bulsaria  .    Ordinary  rubber  boots  ,ind  shoes  (galoshes) ,  per  100  pounds  (includes  20  per  cen 

.1,1,.,  ,..i,K.,  !,„„»=  ,„d  shoes,  per  100  pounds  (includes  20  per  cent  surtax) 

ss,  with  textiles,  per  100  pounds — including  inner  packing. 
.  Rubber  footwear  lined  with  felt,  wool,  or  any  partly  woolen  cloth,  per  100  pounds 
Rubber  footwear  lined  with  cotton,  hemp,  or  fla>     '    ' 
Footwear  with  soles  of  rubber,  per  pair 


Other  rubber  boots  ; 

Denmark    . . . ; Rubber  boots  and  sho 

France 


cloth,  per  100  pounds. 


Germany 


vitho 


rubber  sole 


-Unv 


Great    Britain    Manufactures  cf  rubber 

Greece     Galoshes  of  rubber,  per  100  pounds 

Halv     Rubber  footwcir,  lined  or  trimmed  i 

Other  rubber  footwear,  per  100  poui 

Netherlands    Rubber  f ootw 

Norway    Rubber  footw 

Portugal     Rubber  footw 

Rouraania    Rubber  footw 

Russia        Rubber  footw 


r,  per  100  pounds. . . 

r  (including  luxury 

r,  per  100  pounds. . . 

r,  per  100  pounds. . . 
.Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds... 
.Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds... 
.Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds... 
.Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds... 
.Rubber  galoshes,  boots  and  shoes.. 


Sweden     

Switzerland     

Turkey     

North   America: 

f  ,,, J,  Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  ad  valorem,  including  war  tax  (.7yS  per  cer 

Imports  of  articles  invoiced  at  prices  less  than  the  market  va 

exported,  are  liable  to  a  "dumping"  duty  if  such  articles  are  al 

Newfoundland    I'ootwear  and  all  manufactures  in  part  or  in  whole  of  iiuha  rubbe 

including  10  per  cent  surtax 

Central    America 

Costa  Rica    

Guatemala     

Honduras    


.Rubber  footwesi,  per  100  pour 
.Boots  and  shoes,  and  overshoe 
.Rubber  boots,  per  100  pounds 


ubberized  cloth. 


100  poun 


Footwear  of  rubberized  cloth,  per  lOO  pounds 

Mexico     Footwear  of  rubber  or  cloth  and  rubber,  not  including  variable  paper  surtax,  per 

Nicaragua     Rubber  footwear  (including  surtax  of  12 J4  per  cent  of  the  duty),  per  100  pounds.. 

Panama     Rubber  footwear,  ad  valorem 

Salvador     Rubber  footwear,  per  ]  00  pounds 

West  Indies: 

Cuba    Rubber  footwear  with  cotton  fabrics,  per  100  pounds 

Santo  Domingo    Rubber  footwear    

St.    Vincent    Manufactures  of  rubber,  ad  valorem 

Virgin  Islands    Imports  from  the  United  States 


South   .America: 
.Argentina    


.Rubber  footwear— includes  surtax  of  7  per  cent— duty  based  on  valuation  of  $54.72  per  100  pounds. 
I'ootwear  of  cloth  and  rubber,   whole  sole  measures  25   centimeters   (9.S4  inches)    or  less,   duty 

based  on  valuation  of  $2.90  per  dozen,  includes  surtax  of  7  per  cent  of  valuation, 
.'^ame  footwear,  larger  sizes,  duty  based  on  valuation  of  $6.76  per  c 


<ubber   foctwear   for  men, 


of   15   per 


uded, 


includes  surtax  of  7  per 
of   $14.00   per 


Brazil 


Rubber   footwear   for 

Footwear  for  women  and  children   wun  exicnor  immg,  wiin  or  wiiuoul  miciiui    iiMing,  iM^ 

surtax  of  15  per  cent,  based  on  valuation  of  $0.88  per  pound,  legal 

Rubber   footwear — nominally   3   milreis   per  kilo — per   100   pounds 

(Footwear  made  of  Para  rubber,  5  per  cent  of  the  rate  shown.) 

C\i[\c     Rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds,  per  100  pounds ■  ■ 

Colombia     Rubber  footwear,  including  surtax  of  7  per  cent  of  duty,  per  100  pounds 

Ecuador    Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds ■  ■■  ■ 

Paraguay  Rubber  footwear,   with   sole  measuring  25   centimeters  or  less,   includes   surtax  of   i'.j    pe 

of  valuation,  based  on  valuation  of  $5.79  per  dozen  pairs 

Rubber  footwear  of  larger  sizes,  based  on  valuation  of  $11.58  per  dozen  pairs • 

Peru    Rubber   footwear,    including   weight   of   inner   packing;    at  ports   of   Callao,    Salavery,    Pai; 

I  Pisco,  surtax  of  10  per  cent,  per  100  pounds 

At  other  ports — surtax  of  8  per  cent,  per  100  pounds 

Uruguay     Rubber  footwear,  based  on  valuation  of  $5.17  per  dozen  pairs— surtax  of  14  per  cent  of  va 


Duty  (U.  S. 

Weight. 

Currency). 

Net 

$11.05 

10% 

Net 

$10.51 

Net 

21.01 

Legal 

6.03 

Net 

13.13 

Net 

10.51 

0.14 

N«t 

7.56 

Net 

8.64 

Free 

Net 

$30.78 

38.60 

Net 

4.38 

5% 

Net 

$1.16 

0.91 

Legal 

10.51 

Net 

26.35 

Net 

12.26 

Net 

26.26 

Net 

14.59 

Gross 

2.63 

Net 

10.50 

Gross 

$21.09 

Legal 

46.49 

Gross 

65.44 

Gross 

21.81 

Legal 

22.59 

Net 

25.52 

15% 

Gross 

$46.14 

V'eneiuela 


ncluding  ; 


of  56.55 


nt.   per  100  pounds. 


17.2% 
Free 

47% 

47% 

47% 

51.75% 

46% 

Legki 

46% 
$61.01 

Net 

Gross 

Net 

33.11 
48.53 
30.02 

63.5% 
63.5% 

Legal 
Legal 

$32.76 
32.18 

Gross 

62% 

$34.26 

Af 
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Asia: 

Ceylon    

China    

Japan    

Oceania: 
Australia     

New  Zealand    

Africa: 

South  Africa    

With  a  minimum  per  pa 


Rubber  footwear,   ad  valorem 

Rubber    boots,    per    dozen    pairs 

Rubber  shoes,  per  dozen   pairs 

Rubber    boots,    per    100    pounds 

Rubber  shoes,   per   100   pounds i 

Rubber  overshoes,  per  100  pounds 

Galoshes,  rubber  sand  boots  and  shoes,  and  plimsolls,  ad  valorem 

Rubber  gum  and  wading  boots,   ad  valorem 

Rubber   footwear,  ad   valorem    

Rubber  footwear,  ad  valorem    

Men's    

Women's     

Children's    

y  construed,  but  generally  includes  the  weight  of  the  immediate  packing   or  container,   though 
iitina,   Bolivia,   Paraguay,  and   Uruguay,  the  duties  are  to  be  computed  upon  the  official  valu 


7.5% 
$0.73 
0.18 
18.82 
21.79 
19.43 

30% 
10% 

34J4% 


Foreign  Import  Duties  on  Rubber  Tires. 


THE  following  table,  corrected  to  February  1,  1919,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  shows  the 
foreign  import  duties  on  rubber  tires  of  all  descriptions 
imported  into  the  various  countries  from  the  United  States. 
Tlie  cohmin  marked  "Weight"  shows  whether  duties  are  levied 
on  nH  or  gross  weight,  or  include  simply  the  inner  packings. 
The  next  two  columns  give  the  rate  of  the  duty  for  each  one 
hundred  pounds  in  United  Stales  currency  or  the  rate  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
,  In   the  following  monograph  the  surtaxes  have  been  included 


Canada    

(.\d    valorem   duties   art 
when  sold  for  home  c 
to  Canada.) 
Central  American   States- 
British  Honduras 

(Duties  based  on  pric< 


Weight, 
the    fair   m; 


100  Pounds,  Rate 

U.  S.  Per  Cent- 

Currency.    AdValorer 
42.5 
irket  value   of   the   article 
try  whence  exported  dire 


in  the  port  of  export.) 

Costa    Rica   Gross 

(In  addition,  there  is  a  wharfage  tax  of  10.5  ( 

Gautemala    Gross 

(A  new  tarilf  was  a.iopted   in    1917,  but  the 
definitely   postponed.) 

Honduras    Gross 

Nicaragua    Net 

(A  surtax  of  U;/'   per  cent  of  the  duties  is  in 

Panama   .... 

Salvador   Gross 

(A  surtax  of  12;^  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  inc 


(In 


United  States  tariff.) 
Mexico — Atito  and  motorcycle  1 

Bicycle  tires 

(Not  including 

Newfoundland  

(A  surtax  of  10  per  cer 
West   Indies— 


tne   provi: 
16.94 


variable  paper  surtax.) 
t  of  the  dutv  is  included/ 


13.33 

U 

16.5 


*.\ntigua 

tBahamas   .... 

•Barbados ....  •  •  • 

•Dominica    

•Grenada     .... 

(Tires  for  motor  vehicles  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  2 
of  the  duty,  which  is  to  be  added.) 

•Montserrat   •  .  •  .  ... 

♦St.  Christopher-Nevis    , 

*St.   Lucia    

•St.   Vincent    ....  ....  17.2 

•Trinidad  and  Tobago 10 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 10 

Virgin  Islands 10 

Cuba    ...•  25 

Dominican    Republic    Net  36.29  

Dutch  Colonies ....  3 

•  When  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  or  Newfoundland, 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  duty.  The  cost  of  packing  is 
excluded,  except  in  Dominica,  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada,  where  it  is  included. 

t  A  surtax  of  10  per  cent  is  included. 


and  the  converted  rates  therefore  indicate  the  actual  duty  payable. 

Certain  charges  such  as  warehousing,  customs  handling,  local 
taxes,  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  are  not  included.  The  rates  of  duty 
shown,  including  the  surtaxes  as  noted,  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  minima.  As  changes  in  duties  are  likely  to  occur 
at  any  time,  frequent  verifications  of  these  figures  is  advised. 

Due  to  the  restrictions  upon  importations  of  rubber  manufac- 
tures in  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  foreign  importer  to  secure  a  license  before  making  ship- 
ments to  those  countries.  The  same  is  true  of  the  neutral 
couiUries  of  Europe  other  than  Spain. 


Count 
■rench— 


Haiti 
Porto 


not  specified) 

(Imports    of    other    than    French 
import   duties.) 


npcrts 


fo. 
Xinited  States 
Virgin  Islands  of  the 
(Imports    from    foreign 
formerly  in  force  in 

Argentina — Auto  and  solic 

BoHvia    

^Brazil— Auto  tires  of  Pa 
Other  auto  tires 
Motor    truck    tii 

Chile     

Columbia    

Ecuador 


100  Pound 

U.  S. 
Currency 


subject    to    the    provi: 


United  States 

in  the  Danish  We 


Per  Cent— 


22.24 
Free 
of    the 

Free 


ish 


Indies. 
Legal 


Gross 
Legal 


9.93 
0.97 
9.93 


(When   imported    from   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada   or    Ne 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  duty.) 

Dutch     

(The   regular   French   import   duties   are  also   collecte 
not  of  French  origin.) 

Paraguay — Auto  tires 

Bicycle    and    motorcycle 

Peru— Auto    tires     

Other    tires    

Venezuela  '  '.■.■.".'.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.'.'.■ 


i.Hu 


ily.: 


Bulgaria— Tbes    In"'  tubes.  . 

Denmark — Auto  tires    

Solid    tires    

Faroe  Islands   

Finland — -Auto   tires    

Inner    tubes    

France — .\uto  tires  and   tubes 

Solid    tires    

Cycle   tires    

Germanv— Autu    tires     

'Inner   tubes    

Gibi  altar    

Greece    

Italv— Auto'  tires'  and   tuiics  .  . 

Malta     

Netherlands    

Norway- 


Legal 

38.08 

Legal 

47.60 

Gross 

Legal 

36.42 

45" 

Gross 

10.28 

Net 

13.81 

Net 

5.69 

Net 

10.16 

Net 

14.88 

Net 

5.25 

Net 

6.08 

Free 
Free 

Net 

9.55 

5.30 

Net 

13.13 

Net 

8.75 

21.89 

Net 

6.48 

Net 

6.48 

Free 

Net 

1.03 

Net 

0.24 

5.25 

's" 

5 

Net 

3.65 

Net 

3.65 

tTlie  pr 


otorcycle  tirt-s    

ovisions  of  the  Brazilian  Budget  Law  for  1918,  relative 
nd  other  rubber  goods,  are  continued,  including  a  provision  for 
the  refund  of  95  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  on  rubber  goods  in  general, 
if  made  of  fine  Para  rubber,  and  the  tests  and  markings  to  be  applied  are 
specified. 
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Countries. 

Portugal     

(Conversion    to    U. 

paper  milreis.) 

Koumania — Auto  tires 

Solid  tires 

Russia— Cycle    tirt-s    .  . 

Servia     .'." 


tubes. 


-Solid    tires    . 
Casings  and  i 

Sweden — Auto  tires    

Solid    tires    

Switzerland— Auto   tires    

Solid  tires 

Turkey    

United    Kingdom     

Asia: 
British — 

(Duly  bascc  on  wholesale  cas 
port  of  entry.) 
Cyprus   

(Duty  based  on  export  price 
ing  insurance]  to  the  port 

Federated  Malay  States 

Hongkong  

India   

(See  note  for  Ceylon.) 
North  Borneo   

Straits  Settlements   

China    

Chocen   (Korea)    

Dutch  East  Indies 

French  Indo-Chit 


Legal 

Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 
Gross 
Gross 


U.  S. 

Currency. 

$2.59 


18.82 
32.09 
10.51 
17.51 


Ad  \*alorein. 


ond,  less  trade  dis 


nporl 


adn 


ubje 


of  France.) 

Tapan  (including  Formosa) — .\uto 

Cycle 

Mesopotamia    

Persia    

Siam    

Africa: 
Abyssinia    


British 

Mauritius    

Nigeria    

Union  of  South  Africa 

(Duty  based  on  the  current  value  of  home  consv 
nt  purchase,  including  value  of  packing  and  age 
exceeds  5  per  cent.) 

Zanzibar    

(The  dutiable   value    of   imports    from   Europe    or 
he    the    cost    price    [with    charges],    increa.sed    by 
invoice  price  [exclusive  of  charges],  increased  by 
Congo    


Egypt 
French  Algeri 


Alexandria  a  wharfage 


(Imports  from  Frai 
other    countries    ; 
tariff  of  France.) 
Italian- 
Eritrea   

Libia    

Somaliland    

Liberia   

Morocco    

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia     

(Duty  based 


;-half  of  1   per  cei 
ee  of' duty,  while' 


per 


On 


air  market  value  F.  O.  B.  at 
casings  weighing  over  2!4  i 
each,    48.6    cents    per    pound. 


New    Zealand    

(Imports  of  foreign 

Philippine    Islands     .. 

[  Imports   of   foreigr 


taexd   25   per 
taxed  25   per 


utuila 
Legal 


ight 


ever  before  in  llie  history  of  motoring.  Car  owners  took  the 
tire-care  problem  seriously.  They  were  surprised  themselves  at 
the  saving  realized,  and  the  added  mileage  they  got  from  their 
lires.     They  saw  the  folly  of  their  previous  extravagance. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  some  of  the  most  com- 
monly neglected  injuries  to  pneumatic  tires. 

INJURED    BY    CHAINS. 

A. — The  result  of  improper  application  of  tire  chains.  Leave 
chains  just  loose  enough  so  that  every  time  the  wheel  turns  the 
cross  chains  will  not  strike  the  same  spot  in  the  tire. 

SKIDDING. 

B. — The  effect  of  skidding,  caused  by  a  sudden  application  of 
the  brakes.     Part  of  the  face  of  this  tire  has  been  scraped  od. 

BLOW-OUTS. 

C. — The  result  of  neglect.  First,  the  tire  was  cut  entirely 
through  by  some  sharp  object.  An  inside  temporary  patch  was 
applied  but  a  permanent  repair  postponed  too  long.  The  tem- 
porary patch  gradually  pulled  away  from  its  original  position 
and  was  forced  through  the  break.  Whenever  inside  patches  are 
used,  an  outside  emergency  band  should  also  be  applied,  and  both 
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PNEUMATIC   TIRES    AND    THEIR    CARE. 

WILL  car  owners  continue  to  practice  the  economy  methods 
adopted  during  the  war?     This  is  the  big  question  to-day. 

With  tire  manufacturers  gradually  resuming  pre-war  produc- 
tion and  as  the  supply  of  tires  reaches  normal,  will  owners  soon 
forget  war's  tire  lesson  and  return  to  the  old  way  of  negligence 
and  waste? 

Statistics  compiled  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  disclose 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  sale  of  tire  repair  material  and 
accessories  during  1918.  Tire  sleeves,  blow-out  patches  and 
plastic  for  plugging  hoks  were  used  on  a  far  greater  scale  than 


removed   and   a   permanent   repair   made   as   quickly   as   possible 
while  the  injury  is  small. 

UNDERINFLATION. 

D. — The  damage  done  by  underinflation.  The  wavy  condition 
of  the  tread  of  this  tire  is  due  to  its  having  been  run  soft,  with 
insufficient  air,  with  consequent  loosening  from  the  fabric 
through  no  fault  of  manufacture.  Most  tire  manufacturers  have 
inflation  schedules  which  they  are  very  anxious  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  every  tire  user. 

NEGLECTED  CUTS. 

E. — .\  casing  with  two-thirds  of  its  life  wasted.  Neglected 
cuts  in  the  tough  rubber  tread  always  cause  it  to  blister.     Sand 
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and  dirt  are  forced  into  the  cuts  and  work  around  under  the 
tread.  Note  several  large  "bumps"  where  these  have  accumu- 
lated. If  a  tire  is  carefully  watched  for  these  cuts,  a  little  plastic 
will  heal  them  quickly  and  no  damage  will  result. 

KUNMING   IN   CAR   TRACKS. 

Tire  F  has  given  less  than  2,000  miles  service,  but  it  has  been 
run  in  car  tracks  and  the  rubber  is  worn  down  to  the  fabric  in 
a  line  following  the  circumference  of  the  tire.  Furthermore, 
the  fabric  has  become  worn  and  blistered.  The  casing  is  beyond 
repair. 

FAULTY  ALINEMENT. 

A  more  common  tire  injury  is  shown  in  illustration  G.  This 
effect  is  due  to  faulty  alinement  of  the  front  wheels.  A  bent 
axle  or  steering  knuckle  may  be  responsible  or  possibly  the 
demountable  rim   was  not  perfectly  applied. 

Accidents  are  not  always  responsible  for  the  front  wheels 
being  out  of  alinement  but  frequently  this  is  the  case.  All  cars, 
through  no  fault  in  manufacture,  are  subject  to  this  condition, 
and  the  first  indication  will  be  given  when  the  tread  of  one  or 
both  tires  wears  as  though  a  rough  file  had  been  used  on  them. 
If  the  tread  becomes  worn  through,  and  the  fabric  affected,  the 
tire  is  beyond  repair.  Test  your  front  wheels  frequently  and  be 
sure  that  they  are  in  proper  alinement. 

RUT    WORN. 

H. — A  tire  that  has  been  run  in  ruts.  This  wear  on  the  side- 
walls  occurs  regardless  of  whether  the  ruts  in  the  road  are  too 
large  or  too  small  for  the  tire.  What's  the  answer?  Keep  out  of 
the  ruts.    Tires  were  not  made  to  withstand  wear  of  tliis  kind. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  REVIEW.     PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
Pan    American    Society    of   the    United    States,    Inc..    15    Broad    street. 
New   York   City.      Price  to   non-members   $2   per  annum;    single   copies, 
20   cents. 
'T'HE  first  issue  of  this  little  publication  contains  fifteen  pages. 
•*■       It  is  published  by  a  group  of  prominent  men  who  desire  to 
help    in   developing   and   conserving   mutual    knowledge,    under- 
standing   and    friendship    among    the    American    republics    and 
peoples. 

ACCOUNTING  AS  AN  AID  TO  BUSINESS  PROFITS  BY  WILLIAM 
R.  Bassett.  A.  W.  Shaw  Co..  Chicago,  Illinois.  (Clotli,  octavo,  320 
pages.      Price.    $5.30    postpaid.) 

Not  a  treatise  on  accounting  in  the  ordinary  sense,  this  work 
is  rather  an  explanation  of  accounting  for  the  every-day  business 
man  who  wants  to  know  best  how  to  manage  his  business  and 
demands  that  his  bookkeeping  be  a  real  living  history  rather  than 
a  mere  collection  of  figures.  The  assumption  throughout  is  that 
the  only  accounting  worth  while  is  that  which  combines  an  exact 
book  record  of  transactions  with  an  exact  book  record 
of  operations,  so  that  causes  as  well  as  effects  may 
be  analyzed.  Many  tested  plans,  labor-saving  methods,  and  114 
forms  that  have  been  successfully  used  by  concerns  throughout 
the  country  amplify  the  text,  their  object  being  less  waste,  de- 
pendable costs,  faster  turnover,  savings  in  labor  and  lower  sell- 
ing expense.  Tlie  chapters  on  statements  of  condition  and  opera- 
tion, the  value  of  good-will,  depreciation,  purchasing,  costs  of 
materials  and  labor,  determining  overhead  and  selling  expenses, 
and  control  reports  for  the  executive,  are  especially  valuable  to 
every   progressive  business  man. 

The  Editor  is  the  proud  recipient  of  a  copv  of  "Govern- 
ment  War  Advertising,"  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Adver- 
tising, Committee  on  Public  Information,  inscribed  to  The 
In'di.\  Rubber  World,  "whose  patriotic  contribution  of  space 
or  services  has  helped  to  win  the  war  through  advertising." 
The  report  is  a  handsome  48-page  quarto  publication  on  dull 
finish  paper  with  light-brown  paper  covers.  It  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  work  of  the  Division  of  Advertising,  describes  the  seve- 
ral advertising  campaigns  that  helped  to  win  the  war,  and  lists 


the  contributions  of  space  and  services.  In  these  lists  the  rubber 
and  allied  industries  are  represented  by  the  following  firms: 
Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.;  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.; 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 
General  Electric  Co, ;  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  Star  Rubber  Co.;  Taylor  Instrument  Cos.; 
L.  E,  Waterman  Co. :  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.; 


NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

*'VJf7ARP  .\nd  Weft"  is  the  n,\me  of  an  8-p.\ge  illustrated 
"  newspaper  published  "every  little  while"  by  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic  and  Allwood,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  a  breezy  paper  of  general  articles,  news  and  personal  men- 
lion  of  particular  interest  to  Brighton  operatives. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co..  Ithaca.  New  York,  is  distributing 
Publication  No.  16  of  the  "Chain  of  Evidence"  series  devoted  to 
small-power  drives.  It  is  a  handsome  24-page  pamphlet  with 
many  illustrations  showing  the  application  of  Morse  silent  chains 
to  a  great  variety  of  machinery. 

The  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  large  and  handsome  catalog  of  Columbia 
recording  thermometers  now  extensively  used  in  connection  with 
rubber  vulcanizers.  Many  illustrations  and  data  render  intelligent 
selection  of  the  proper  instrument  an  easy  matter. 
*     ♦     * 

The  Rubber  Compound  Bureau,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  distributing 
among  rubber  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  a  folder  enabling  the  rubber  chemist  and  superin- 
tendent to  select  any  formula  that  he  may  need  to  improve  his 
present  line  of  manufacture. 

"Where  to  Buy  Neolin  Soled  Shoes  for  Them  All,"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Other  booklets  from 
the  same  company  of  interest  to  the  trade  include:  "Neolin— A 
Handbook  of  Information  for  Retailers  and  Their  Salespeople," 
and  "For  Comfort  and  Hard  Wear."  These  booklets  contain 
a  brief  account  of  the  inception  of  Neolin,  testimonials  from  shoe 
manufacturers'  iists  of  manufacturers  who  use  these  soles  on  their 
product,  lists  of  styles,  etc.  They  are  printed  on  good  stock  with 
Iioster  covers  in  colors. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

INVENTED  THE  RUBBER  STEP  FOR  VEHICLES. 
r^  EURGE  A.  KEEXE,  inventor  of  the  rubber  step,  or  tread  for 
^^  vehicles  and  many  other  useful  articles,  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  son  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  March  7,  1919,  aged  87  years. 
He  was  a  life-long  resident  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  besides  ten 
.grandchildren   and   seven   great-grandchildren, 

DAUGHTER  OF  A  NOTED  RUBBER  MAN, 
Miss  G,  Lillian  Clapp,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Boston,  March 
15,  1919,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  M,  Clapp,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  rubber  industry,  who,  with  R.  D,  Evans, 
was  proprietor  of  the  old  .\etna  Rubber  Mills  in  Boston  in  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies  of  the  last  century.  Miss  Clapp,  who 
was  born  in  1858,  was  a  public-spirited  woman  who  devoted 
herself  whole-heartedly  to  philanthropic  work,  being  especially 
active  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Bethesda 
Society,  and  holding  similar  offices  with  the  Norfolk  House 
Centre,  Little  Wanderers'  Home  and  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
and  during  the  late  war  was  prominent  in  Red  Cross  work.  She 
is  survived  by  her  sister,  Mrs,  N.  Hugh  Cotton,  who  was  Miss 
Harriet  E,  Clapp, 
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Interesting  Letters  From  Our  Readers. 


FIRST-HAND  NEWS  OF  BELGIAN   RUBBER   MILLS. 

PROBABLY  no  man  in  the  world  is  better  known  to  the 
rubber  trade  than  Captain  Ernest  B.  Buckleton.  His  genial 
optimism  and  friendly  tolerance  have  not  been  in  the  least 
dimmed  by  financial  sacrifice,  by  months  on  the  Western  Front, 
by  trench  fever  or  by  shell  shock.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Captain  Buckleton  is  able  to  resume  business,  and  is 
visiting  old  friends  among  the  European  rubber  manufacturers. 
A  personal  letter  from  him  to  the  Editor  is  of  such  general 
interest  that  uv  take  the  liberty  of  letting  his  many  friends  read 
it  also. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 

DEAR  SIR:— I  am  now  in  Italy  for  a  'few  days  after  a 
most  interesting  trip  through  Belgium  and  northern  France. 
]  visited  Liege  first  and  had  the  pleasure  after  four  and  a  half 
years  of  meeting 
Mr.  Englebert,  the 
head  of  the  firm  of 
Englebert  &  Co.,  and 
he  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ger- 
mans in  1914.  He 
had  the  pleasure 
(?)  of  a  visit  from 
two  of  the  lead- 
ing German  rubber 
manufacturers  who 
took  an  inventory  of 
his  stock  and  ma- 
chinery, the  former 
of  which  was  en- 
tirely commandeered 
by  the  Germans  and 
part  of  the  latter 
dismantled  and  sent 
back  to  Germany. 
These  two  gentle- 
men, both  well  known  to  us,  told  Englebert  the  German 
army  would  be  in  Paris  in  three  weeks,  and  when  Paris 
was  taken  would  go  to  Russia  and  clean  them  up.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  at  first  hand  of  their  intentions. 
Englebert  is  one  of  the  greatest  Belgian  patriots  and  would  not 
work  for  the  Germans,  so  they  took  his  plant  and  turned  it  into 
a  barracks,  where  they  quartered  over  2,000  troops  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  red  flag  of  the 
German  revolution  was  hoisted.  Englebert,  on  account  of  his 
loyalty,  had  a  most  uncomfortable  time  during  the  whole  of  the 
war.  Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  he  was  Consul  for  Spain, 
which  saved  his  scalp. 

They  left  his  works  in  very  bad  shape,  stripped  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials, and  it  will  take  several  months  to  replace  all  the  brass 
parts  of  his  machinery,  which  they  took.  In  this  part  of  Belgium 
and  Brussels,  all  the  door  knobs,  knockers  and  brass  plales  have 
all  been  removed  and  in  a  great  many  places  replaced  with 
wooden  ones. 

During  the  German  occupation  the  destruction  was  very  severe 
and  life  must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  You  could  be  out 
at  night  only  until  a  certain  time ;  after  that  a  permit  was  nec- 
essary, and  if  by  any  chance  you  overstayed  your  time  five  min- 
utes, you  were  arrested.  What  a  time  these  people  had ! 
The  price  of  food  in  Belgium  has  been  and  is  very  high.    But- 
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ler  has  been  $5  a  pound,  is  now  $2.50;  eggs,  50  cents,  now  20 
cents  each ;  meat,  $3,  now  nearly  $2  a  pound ;  potatoes,  60  cents 
a  pound;  boots,  now  from  $25  to  $30  a  pair;  soap,  75  cents  a 
small  cake. 

After  leaving  Brussels  I  went  through  the  war  zone  of  north- 
ern France,  which  was  a  good  rubber  centre.  Michel-Jackson's 
plants  at  Menin  and  Halluin  were  in  direct  line  of  fire  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  bare  walls,  two  other  small  factories 
are  nothing  but  ruins,  and  from  there  to  Lille  three  other  plants 
are  wrecks.  You  can  picture  what  this  zone  looks  like  if  you 
could  picture  Trenton  after  a  fire  which  swept  the  place  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  standing 
I  cannot  see  that  this  part  of  France  can  be  rebuilt  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  took  me  10  hours  from  Brussels  to  Lille  and  14 
hours  from  Lille  to  Paris,  usually  a  five-hour  trip,  and  the  jour- 
ney is  most  uncomfortable.  Most  of  the  trains  have  no  win- 
dows, no  heat  and  people  packed  like  sardines.  I  had  to  stand 
up  for  eight  hours  of  my  trip  from  Lille  to  Paris. 

After  staying  in  Paris  for  a  week,  I  came  to  Milan  and  have 
had  a  good  talk  with  young  Dr.  Pirelli,  who  has  just  got  out 
of  the  army.  He  tells  me  that  economic  conditions  in  Italy  are 
very  bad.  Very  few  people  know  how  much  Italy  has  done  and 
how  much  she  has  suffered.  She  has  had  480,000  killed  and 
spent  more  than  three-quarters  of  her  wealth.  How  the  country 
can  be  reconstructed  is  a  grave  problem.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
America  is  going  to  have  her  hands  full  for  a  generation  in  help- 
ing to  reconstruct  Europe,  and  the  American  business  man  will 
be  asked  to  make  many  sacrifices  as  his  part  in  this  world's 
war. 

Restrictions  must  necessarily  be  placed  on  imports  to  all  coun- 
tries in  Europe  that  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and 
a  good  many  American  manufacturers  will  chafe  under  them. 
I  am  confident  they  will  keep  up  the  good  work  and  continue 
the  good  example  shown  in  their  wonderful  response  to  the  call 
for   charities.     I   think    it    will    take   several   j'ears    for   France, 
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England,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  reconstruct,  and  during  this  pe- 
riod America  will  help  as  her  part  in  the  three  years  when  she 
stayed  out  of  the  war,  which  I  think  you  will  all  admit  was  as 
much  hers  as  ours  in  Europe. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  B.  Buckleton. 
Milan,  Italy. 
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FROM   A   WELL-KNOWN   FRENCHMAN. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  : 

Dear  Sir. — I  send  you  enclosed  a  short  note  on  rubber  factories 
in  the  occupied  territories,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Boches. 

Among  them  were  two  particularly  important  factories,  that 
of  Englebert  at  Liege,  which  employed  3,000  to  4,000  workers, 
and  that  of  Wolber  at  Soissons,  which  had  as  numerous  a  staff. 
Nothing  remains  and  all  the  stolen  equipment  has  been  method- 
ically transported  to  Germany.  The  damage  done  to  the  rubber 
industry  in  the  invaded  territories  amounts  to  about  forty  mil- 
lions of  francs.  To  that  must  be  added  the  formidable  stocks  of 
crude  rubber  which  were  at  Antwerp,  especially  those  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Osterrieth  &  de  Bude  of  a  value  of  fifty  or  sixty 
millions,  and  which  were  simply  stolen  by  the  Boches. 

Many  factories  using  rubber  and  others  making  products  used 
in  rubber  factories  were  situated  in  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  Of  all  these  establishments  nothing  remains ;  the 
equipment  has  been  sent  to  Germany.  The  generators,  the  steam 
engines,  the  electric  motors,  the  transmissions,  have  also  disap- 
peared, stolen  or  destroyed.  In  many  places  the  buildings  them- 
selves have  been  destroyed,  either  by  bombardment  or  by  fire. 

The  factory  of  Le  Frant  &  Co.,  which  was  at  Ham  (Somme), 
one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  substitutes,  has  disappeared. 

The  factory  of  Lufbery  and  Chardonnier  at  Chauny  (Aisne), 
has  also  disappeared. 

The  rubber  factory  of  Boinet,  formerly  Lefebure,  at  St. 
Quentin,  has  been  leveled  to  the  ground. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  factories  of  electric  cables  of 
Jeumont  (Nord),  the  Destriez  factory  at  Pont  a  Marcq  (Nord), 
the  Henry  factory  at  Soissons  (Aisne),  the  factory  of  the  Co- 
lonial Rubber  Co.,  at  Uriant  and  at  Gand  (Belgium),  the  Jack- 
son factories  at  Halluin  and  at  Menin  (Belgium),  and  the  two 
groups  of  Wolber  factories  at  Soissons.  About  a  dozen  im- 
portant factories  disappeared  during  the  war. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Andr^   Dubosc. 

Bapaume-les-Rouen. 


JUDICIAL    DECISIONS. 


DING  Co.  V.  Tubular  Woven  Fabric 
)f    Appeals,    First    Circuit,    November 


jVTATIONAL  Metal  ] 
^  ^  Co. — Circuit  Cour 
14,  1917. 

A  decision  declaring  the  Osborn  patent  No.  652,806  for  flexible 
electric  conduit  valid  and  infringed  by  the  Tubular  people's 
product  was  given  in  November,  1915,  and  the  latter  were  en- 
joined from  making  their  product.  They  changed  it  to  eliminate 
the  infringing  feature. 

Contempt  proceedings  were  started  by  the  National  people 
when  they  started  to  make  their  modified  article.  The  Court 
refused  to  hold  them  in  contempt  on  the  ground  that  the  new 
article  raised  a  new  question  of  infringement.  A  supplemental 
bill  of  infringement  was  presented  and  the  modified  structure 
was  held  not  to  infringe  the  Osborn  patent  No.  652.806  for 
flexible  electrical  conduit.  (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  254, 
page  304.) 

Dowse  v.  Federal  Rubber  Company  et  al. — District  Court, 
N.  D.,  Illinois,  E.  D.,  December  7,  1918. 

Byron  C.  Dowse,  while  employed  by  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.. 
being  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  and  virtually  in  charge  of 
the  entire  works  of  the  company,  invented  a  method  of  rein- 
forcing automobile  tires,  known  as  the  "double  cable  base."  .\Uftr 
applying  for  the  patent,  but  before  it  was  issued  to  him.  Dowse 
sold  his  stock  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  company. 
Suit  was  brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  patent  and  to  ascer- 
tain tiie  ownership  of  the  patent. 

If  Dowse  had  been  employed  by  the  manufacturing  company 


taking  orders  from  another  officer  of  the  company,  then  the 
patent  would  have  been  his  personal  property,  and  the  company 
would  only  have  an  implied  shop  right  to  the  invention.  How- 
ever, he  being  an  officer  the  patent  belongs  to  the  company.  It 
was  also  adjudged  valid.  (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  254,  page 
308.) 

Hood  Rubber  Co.  vs.  Needham  Tire  Co.— Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Decided  December  2,  1918.  Patent 
appeals  Nos.  1,180  and  1,181. 

In  trade-mark  cancellation  proceedings  where  each  party 
sought  the  cancellation  of  the  other's  mark,  a  trade-mark  con- 
sisting of  the  word  "Needham,"  with  the  barb  and  feather  of  an 
arrow  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  word,  was  held  to  con- 
flict with  a  mark  consisting  of  the  picture  of  an  arrow,  the  arrow 
being  an  essential  and  prominent  part  of  the  first  trade-mark 
which  had  been  in  longer  use. 

The  Examiner  of  Interferences  dismissed  the  Needham  com- 
pany's petition  for  cancellation  and  sustained  that  of  the  Hood 
company,  but  on  appeal  an  assistant  commissioner  cancelled  the 
registration  of  the  Hood  company,  ruling  that  because  the  arrow 
is  one  of  the  widest  known  and  most  useful  functional  signs,  it 
could  not  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark. 

After  consideration  of  the  evidence  it  was  held  that  the  appel- 
lant used  the  arrow-mark  as  a  trade-mark  and  not  as  a  functional 
sign,  and  that  its  use  of  this  mark  could  in  no  way  abridge  the 
right  of  the  general  public  to  use  the  represenation  of  an  arrow 
as  a  functional  sign.  It  was  further  contended  that  other 
persons  have  used  the  word  "Arrow"  or  the  picture  of  an  arrow 
as  a  trade-mark  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  appellee  was  not  al- 
lowed to  raise  that  question. 

The  registration  of  the  Needham  Tire  Co.  was  cancelled  and 
that  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  sustained  on  reversal. 


FRASCHE   SULPHUR   LIQUEFACTION   PATENTS   INVALID. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  just  rendered  a  decision  reversing  that  of  the  lower 
tribunal,  decreeing  that  the  so-called  Frasche  patents  covering 
methods  and  processes  of  mining  sulphur  are  not  of  basic  patenta- 
bility and  that  no  control  of  certain  mining  methods  is  given  by 
them.  Sulphur  deposits  are,  therefore,  opened  up  and  the  studies 
and  experiences  which  Frasche  made  and  had  are  now  open  to  the 
world.  This  decision  debars  the  holders  of  the  Frasche  patents 
from  otherwise  exercising  a  monopoly  for  31  years  of  under- 
ground sulphur  liquefaction  by  the  heat  process. 

This  decision  is  of  special  interest,  since  the  rubber  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  consume  annually  about 
15,000  tons  of  sulphur. 

A  complete  illustrated  account  of  this  Frasche  method  of  sul- 
phur mining  will  be  found  in  The  India  RtrsBER  World 
August  1,  1914,  pages  597-599. 

TRIED  TO   SELL  REMADE  TIRES  AS   NEW. 

Early  in  February  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  form- 
al complaints  against  E.  P.  Jones  and  S.  A.  Paul  and  four  con- 
cerns alleged  to  be  operated  by  them  in  New  York  City,  The 
Mercury  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  the  Akron  Tire  Co., 
Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  and  William  H.  and  George 
Batcheller,  "dominant  factors"  in  the  Long  Island  City  con- 
cern, charging  attempts  to  "deceive  and  mislead  the  public"  in 
selling  remade  old  automobile  tires  under  new  names  and 
brands  as  new  tires. 

The  concerns,  the  Commission  says  it  has  reason  to  believe, 
purchased  old  and  discarded  automobile  tires  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  cause  them  to  be  repaired  and  coated  with  a 
thin  coating  of  rubber  or  composition  of  similar  appearance, 
thus  removing  or  concealing  the  name  or  brand  of  the  original 
makers,  and  restamp  them  with  new  names  or  brands  with  the 
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purpose  ot  misleading  and  deceiving  purcliascrs  into  believing 
the  tires  are  new  tires. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  "it  is  the  common  belief  and 
impression  among  dealers  and  consumers  and  the  purchasing 
public  generally,  that  automobile  tires  having  the  appearance 
and  sold  as  new  tires,  are  manufactured  from  new  and  unused 
material."  The  concerns,  it  is  further  charged,  have  "at  all 
times"  concealed  and  wholly  failed  to  disclose  that  their  tires 
are  remade ;  and  have  circulated  advertising  to  the  effect  that 
their  tires  are  new  and  not  made  over. 

In  addition,  the  complaints  charge  false  representations  in 
advertising  to  the  effect  that  the  tires  were  guaranteed  to  run 
4,000  miles,  when  "they  well  knew  that  said  tires  have  been 
worn  and  discarded  before  being  coated  with  the  thin  film  of 
rubber  or  composition." 

E.  P.  Jones  and  S.  A.  Paul  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  in  Washington,  March  11:  the  Mercury  concern 
was  cited  to  appear  April  3,  and  the  Akron  company  April  4. 

GOODYEAR   SALES   I«ETHODS   LEGAL. 

The  methods  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio,  in  doing  business  with  its  dealers  and  in  refusing  to  sell 
to  those  who  will  not  maintain  its  resale  prices,  is  legal,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  decision  by  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand,  of 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
in  which  he  sustained  the  demurrer  filed  by  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany in  the  suit  filed  against  it  by  H.  P.  Baran,  a  Goodyear 
dealer,  claiming  infringement  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  laws. 

The  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  were  substantially  the  same 
as  the  complaint  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  published 
on  page  731  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  of  September  1,  1918. 

The  Goodyear  Company  contended  that  its  object  was  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  insure  ma.ximum  service  from  Goodyear 
products. 

Judge  Hand  ruled  that  no  decision  of  an  Appellate  Court  "pre- 
vents a  single  trader  from  rejecting  a  customer  because  he  does 
not  like  the  prices  at  which  the  customer  resold,  or  otherwise 
disapproved  of  his  mode  of  conduct,"  and  found  nothing  to  show 
"how  the  alleged  discrimination  might  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition" or  "tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

This  decision  upholding  the  principle  of  price-fixing  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  for  its  far-reaching  effect  on  the  manner  of 
distributing    manufactured    products    to    the 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES. 

rH F  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  ansii\-red :  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shoiviug  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  hnt  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

{700.)  A  correspondent  requests  the  names  of  manufacturers 
of  hand-operated  machines  for  cutting  rubber  valves  and  washers. 

(701.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  names  of  con- 
cerns in  the  East  that  grind  hard  rubber  dust  for  the  trade. 

(702.)  A  request  is  made  for  addresses  of  concerns  dealing 
in  white  stainless  rubber  cement  used  in  the  millinery  trade. 

(703.)  A  correspondent  desires  information  concerning  a 
process   for  covering  inner-tube  poles  with  aluminum. 

(704.)  .A  manufacturer  requests  information  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  tennis  balls  and  tennis  shoes. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM   CONSULAR   REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  officers.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(28.431.)  A  Belgian  importer  in  England  desires  an  agency 
for  rubber  soles. 


(2X,434.)  .\n  agency  is  desired  for  the  sale  in  England  and 
France  of  waterproof  textiles,  etc. 

(28,449.)  A  firm  in  India  desires  to  purchase  and  an  agency 
ioY  the  sale  of  tires,  tubes,  and  accessories. 

(28,452.)  A  commercial  agency  in  Honduras  desires  to  rep- 
resent sporting  goods  firms,  f.  o.  b.  American  port.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 

(28,512.)  A  man  in  France  desires  an  agency  to  sell  rubber 
articles.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(28,518.)  A  man  in  France  desires  an  agency  and  to  estab- 
lish a  depot  for  the  sale  of  asbestos,  rubber,  etc.  Correspondence 
in  I^'rench. 

(28,564.)  An  Italian  desires  to  represent  American  firms  for 
the  sale  of  rubber  goods,  etc 

(28,572.)  A  firm  in  India  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
fountain  pens. 

(28,585.)  .\  lirm  in  Spain  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
belting. 

(28,601.)  A  man  in  France  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
mechanical  rubber  goods. 

(28,605.)  Representative  of  an  Australian  firm,  now  in  Amer- 
ica, desires  sole  representation  and  to  purchase  rubber  manu- 
facturers' supplies. 

(28,612.)  A  man  in  France  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  rul)ber  overshoes.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(28,621.)  Member  of  a  New  Zealand  firm  desires  exclusive 
agencies  for  sale  of  beltings,  packing,  etc. 

(28,624.)  A  Xorwegian  concern  desires  agency  for  sale  of 
rubber  and  rubber  goods. 

(28,636.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  desires  agency  for  sale  of 
dress  shields,  suspenders,  etc.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(28,642.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  desires  agency  for  sale  of, 
or  to  purchase,  balata  belting,  etc. 

(28,656.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  agency  for  sale  of  wire- 
insulating  materials,  belling,  packing,  etc. 

(28,668.)  -\  man  in  Italy  desires  to  purchase  or  agency  for 
rubber  heels. 

(28,680.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  belting,  as- 
bestos and  magnesia  products,  and  rubber  goods.  Payment, 
banker's  confirmed  credit  in  New  York.  Correspondence  may 
be  in  English. 

(28,683.)  A  wholesale  dealer  in  France  desires  to  purchase 
and  secure  agency  for  sale  of  rubber  and  black-dyed  caoutchouc 
for  surgery,  industry,  etc.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(28,724.)  A  commercial  agent  in  France  desires  agency  for 
sale  of  rubber  heels.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(28,727.)  A  commercial  agent  in  France  desires  agency  for 
sale  of  automobile  tires  and  accessories. 

(28.730.)  A  company  in  .Australia  desires  to  purchase  rubber 
and  composition  floor-coverings,  both  in  rolls  and  in  art  squares, 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Cash  against  documents,  less  discounts. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,749.)  Member  of  New  Zealand  firm  desires  agency  from 
manufacturers  only  for  sale  of  motor-vehicle  tires. 

(28,756.)  A  man  in  Belgium  desires  agency  for  sale  of  rub- 
ber.    Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,773.)  Italian  firm  desires  agency  for  sale  of  rubber  goods. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,781.)  Head  of  American  firm  in  South  /\frica,  now  in 
this  country,  desires  exclusive  agency  for  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(28,794.)  A  British  Indian  company,  purchasing  headquarters 
in  New  York,  desires  to  buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  water- 
proofing materials.     Payment  against  documents  in   New  York. 


MONTEREY  HAS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
An    American    chamber   of   commerce   has    been   organized    at 
Monterey.  Mexico,  and  desires  the  cooperation  of  similar  bodies 
in  the  United  States.     Wilbur  T.  Gracey  is  consul  in  that  city. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


REELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 
HE  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  on  March 
12,   1919,   at   its   New   York   City  office,   reelected   for  three 
years  its  si.x  directors  whose  terms  of  office  expired,  as  fol- 

lows:  L.  D.  Brown,  W.  C.  Geer,  C.  C. 

Goodrich,  F.  H.  Mason,  W.  A.  Means, 
and  A.  H.  Noah.  E.  C.  Shaw,  who  has 
served  the  company  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity for  the  last  year,  will  continue 
a  director. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  di- 
rectors, the  officers  of  the  company  were 
also  reelected,  namely:  B.  G.  Work, 
president;  H.  E.  Raymond,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  C.  B.  Raymond,  W.  A.  Means, 
W.  C.  Geer,  A.  B.  Jones,  H.  K.  Ray- 
mond, and  W.  O.  Rutherford,  second 
vice-presidents ;  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  sec- 
retary :  L.  D.  Brown,  treasurer ;  H. 
Hough,  controller;  J.  C.  Lawrence,  assistant  treasurer:  H.  C. 
Miller,   manager  tire  sales. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  .-Kpslcy  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  manufacturer 
of  rubber  clothing  and  footwear,  has  declared  its  semi-annual 
dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  its  common  stock  of 
record   March  31,  payable  April   1,   1919. 

The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  manufac- 
turer of  transmission  machinery,  has  declared  the  following  div- 
idens :  quarterly,  one  and  one-half  per  cent  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  respectively,  on  its  common  and  preferred 
stock,  and  extra,  one  per  cent ;  due  April  1  on  stock  of  record 
March  28,  21  and  28,  respectively. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  man- 
ufacturers of  rubber  chemicals  and  artificial  leather,  have  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  four  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  its  stock  of  record  February  27,  payable  February  14,  and 
one  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  its  debenture  stock  of  record 
April   10,  payable  April  25,   1919. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  tires,  rubber  footwear  and  other  kinds  of 
rubber  goods,  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share, 
payable  March  20  to  stock  of  record   March   10.   1919. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  manufac- 
turer of  electrical  machinery  and  equipment,  has  declared  a  div- 
idend of  $2  per  share,  payable  April  15  to  stock  of  record  March 
15,    1919. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  tires,  balloons  and  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  three  percent,  payable  March  15  on  stock 
of   record   March    1,    1919. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  tire  manu- 
facturer, has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share 
on  its  six  per  cent  preferred  stock,  payable  April  1  to  stock  of 
record  March  17,  1919. 

Tlie  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  tire  manu- 
facturer, has  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  15  per  cent  on  stock 
of  record  May  1,  payable  May  20,  and  the  regular  quarterly  div 
idend  of  three  per  cent  on  its  common  stock  of  record  March  21, 
payable  April  1. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  tire  manufacturer, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock  of  record  May  5,  payable  May  15,  and  one  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  of  record  March  20,  pav- 
able  April  1,  1919. 


The  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  tire  manutac 
Iowa,  recently  paid  a  cash  dividend  of  20  per  cent 
stock. 


Keokuk, 
common 


ALLEN  MACHINE  CO.S  NEW  PLANT. 

The  Allen  Machine  Co.  is  now  operating  its  new  plant  at 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  It  comprises  a  group  of  modern  buildings 
specially  designed  and  erected  for  engineering  purposes,  and 
includes,  besides  the  office  and  engineering  departments,  build- 
ings for  patterns,  storage,  foundry  and  machine  departments. 

The  foundry  is  250  by  120  feet,  divided  into  bays  served  by 
several  cranes  ranging  from  four  to  thirty  tons  in  capacity.  Two. 
cupolas  permit  100  tons  of  metal  to  be  melted  per  day  and  in- 
dividual castings  up  to  35  tons  can  be  handled. 

The  machine  department  is  332  by  200  feet,  with  a  gallery 
250  by  60  feet  for  the  lighter  machine  tools  and  assembling  of 
small  machines. 

The  Allen  Machine  Co.  manufacture  an  extensive  line  of 
rubber  mill  machinery,  including  crackers,  washers,  and  refiners. 
Mills  up  to  22  and  26  by  84  and  calenders  up  to  32  by  92  are 
now  in  process  of  manufacture.     The   well-known  Allen  tubing 


New   Pl.^nt  of  Allen   Machine  Co. 

machine  is  built  in  sizes  inclusive  of  12  inches  bore,  with  heads 
adapted  for  straining  stock,  running  solid  truck  tires,  insulating, 
et  cetera. 

Other  rubber  working  machinery  produced  by  this  company 
comprises  vulcanizer  presses,  accumulators,  hydraulic  presses  of 
all  sizes,  spreaders,  fabric  dryers,  and  a  complete  line  for  the 
manufacture  and  finishing  of  inner  tubes. 


WASTE  MATERIAL  DEALERS'   CONVENTION. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City,  on  March  18  and  19,  1919. 

The  following  are  the  newly  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Frederick  W.  Reidenbach,  president;  James  Rosenberg, 
first  vice-president;  Henry  Lessberger,  second  vice-president; 
Ivan  Reitler,  third  vice-president;  Paul  H.  Loewenthal,  fourth 
vice-president ;  Mark  B.  Speer,  fifth  vice-president ;  Harry 
Klonick,  sixth  \-ice-president ;  David  Feinburg,  treasurer;  Charles 
M.  Haskins,  secretary;  directors  for  two  years — George  B. 
Smitheman,  Julius  Rosenberg,  Herman  Muehlstein,  Herman 
Goldstein;  other  directors — Emanuel  Salomon,  ex-officio;  Louis 
Birkenstein,  ex-officio;  Clarence  White,  H.  H.  Ciimmings,  F.  C. 
Overton.  Daniel   M.  Hicks,   Henry  Atterhury. 
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The-  Scrap  Kul'ltcr  Divisiun  met  under  ihe  chairmanship  of 
David  Fcinlx-rg.  The  present  conditions  in  the  scrap  rubber 
market  were  the  center  of  interest  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  thai  readjustment  is  in  progress  and  will  continue  for 
some  time.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  restoring  normal  market 
conditions  on  scrap  rubber  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  course  of 
the  prices  for  crude  rubber  sorts,  which  directly  influence  the 
scrap  situation.  


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 


Al.l,.n    Walker  &  WilJc   Inc..  l-ct)r,-arv  27.  1919  (Maine),  $300  000,     J. 
Crptea,  H.  E,  Knox.  M.  M.  ^dlancy-al    of  W.lnn.  g.on^  ^'fM^B^m: 


Trust  Co.   of  America,   Du  Pont 
o  manufacture  and   deal   in    rubber 
tomobilc 
e   Co.,    Inc..    May 
,   A.    w.   Meyers, 

Connecticut. 


Gillcr.   pr....- -       .. 

W.    Podt,    secretary— all    ot    N 

director,    Cohoes.    New    York.      Principal 


15     1918    (Connecticut).    $50,000.    G.    L. 

ice-president;    P.    Bardeck,   treasurer;    L. 

Britain,    Connecticut;    J.    C.  _  Lalloglian, 

New    Britai 


ufacturc  puncturein-oof  til 


tit{" 


.u„„c.  ^...  The,  January  24,  1919  (Oklahoma), 
-ri^.  president,  Poteau:  E.  V.  Harris,  director    Okla- 

ilM.ma-  W.  A.  McMuUen,  vice-president.  Fort  Smith, 
and    treasurer,    Texarkana— both    in    Arkansas. 

'Oo^1?ic''"FebrI^,y  28?  m9^(Nc"vork),  $20,000. 

,1-;  VVest  151st  street;  H.  Blicher.  346  Lenox  avenue 

To  conduct  a  tire  business.  ,j  nnn 

:M,er  Co..  Inc.,  March  13,  1919   (New  \ork}.  $5,000 

,,    W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway.  New  ^ork 

"""  i),     $50,000. 


luary  24.  1918  (West  Virgini 
T  "H"'"Ma)ermott.  E.  M'.  "Grant— both  of  Morgantown  W( 
Principal  office.  Morg.iiilown,  West  Virgima.  To  manufactu, 
other  automobile  rubber  goods. 

Artillery    Tire    &    Rubber    Co..    March 
sell.    Philadelphia,    Pennsyh;a— ■  •     ^      *^ 
of  Camden.    New   .Jersey.      P 
and  Trust  Co..  927  Market 
and    deal    in    rubber,    gutta 


1919    (Delaware). 

„.    ....    _^acFarland.    J.    V. 

:ipal   office   with  the   Corporatio 

t.  Wilmington.  Delaware.     To 

percha.    and    all    goods    of    which 


component  part. 

.\uto    Tire    Clearing 
n.    Cal.nskv.   H.   A.    M 
office.    Sioux 
tires.   Uibes.   e 


louse.    Inc..    January    1 
leyer.    I.    Miller— all   of   S 
To    buy.    sell    and 


1919  do' 
IX  City.  lo 
mufacture 


O.  $100,000. 
a.  Principal 
libber    goods. 


1919  (New  York).  $10,000. 
irdway.  33  Monticcllo  Place: 
jflalo.    New  York.      Principal 


k.  To  deal 
..  February 
I'.oulevard;  M 
avenue— all 


Vogehi 

^^BrJadwarXire    Jobbers.    Inc      March    6,    1919    (N 

H     S.    and    H.    D.    Eisenberg.    270.    L.    Ka_plu=     "■^- 

Newark.    New    Jersey;    L.    M.    Wehi 

Jersey.     Agent  in  chaige.  B.  Larkey 

'"ci'r^Lf"''Aut"Tire    Exchange.    Inc..    February   4.    1919 

$25,000. 


lerscy).    $125,000. 
of   Halsey    street. 
2'6    Rich 
manufacture,  buy. 


Irvington     : 
y.  sell,  and 


;,rl.ind 


February   4.    1919    (Massachusetts). 
SSFiftrsireet.  Chelsea:  S.  Harris.  M.  Leitman.  both 
Everett— all    in    Massachusetts.       Principal    office. 
To   buy.    sell,    make,    and   repair    automobile    tires. 


:.  March 
A.  Mor 
Nicholas 


Charlestown  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
J.  Jacobs.  S.  Bernheim.  W.  Loew. 
City, 


icothe    Tire    &    Rubber     Co 
K.    Hertei- 
Iger, 


Gem  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  in 
:.  A.  Weldon,  H.  S.  Hartsi 
.cw  York  City.     Ti 

General    Tire 


February   20, 
1,    A.     llirsch- 


Ruhber    Co.,    The,    .lanuary    10-  J'l'J    (Texas),    $20,000. 
„  roil     Ohio:    T.    I.,    and    H.    R.    Mooic-both    of    Dallas, 

i'exa'sV    To" buy  and  sell  automobile  tires,  tuljes  and  other  accessories. 

Goodyear  Hard  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  The.  January  .  19  9  (New  York) 
$1  OOO  F.  Achcls,  W.  W.  Weitling,  E.  D.  Belcher-all  of  11  Mercer  street. 
New  York  Citv.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods.  -,,„„,„. 

Uartig  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  February  18.  1919  (Delaware).  $50,000, 
L.  Hartig,  jr'  F.  J  Fickling,  C.  A.  Jones-all  of  1612  Fourteenth  slreei. 
.,'  V.*^     •?:.■'  .'      .   :'.     T-^     /-       -n-: — ;..ni    ,.«;„.-    %»,;»!,    thr   Cumtal   Trust    to. 


W: 


ifactur 
Co.   of   Dallas.   Ja 


and 


automobile 


$100,000.  F.  i 
New  York  City 
West  65th  stre 

Huguenot  Tire  \  R 
$3,000.  J.  Jacobs.  ;~  ' 
Ne»r  Yoik  City.      I' 

Ideal  Truck  Tii .  - 
D.  Klein,  976  Simi  . 
103   Norfolk  streci 

India  Rubber  t .,  i  i 
F.  Achels.  W.  W,  \N 
York  City.     To   n<.<'r.,i 

Interlocking  Cot  1  I 
S150.000.  A.  M,  lliv> 
~U.  Merritt.  Frincii.al  . 
fan  belts. 

Lane  Brothers  Auto 
$100,000.     F.  A.,   E.  H. 


55  Le^ 
bio.  1 
Mattbi 


14.  1919  (Texas'. 
lleadington.  J.  C.  Muse.  Jr.— all  of  Dallas. 
,1  !■  I'uv.  and  S.11  automobiles,  tires  and  accessories, 
o  oi  .Sew  Y'ork.  Inc.  February  20.  1919  (New  York  I. 
swuhain.  C.  P.  Skinner— both  of  144  West  65th  street. 
H.  Spence,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.     Principal  office.  144 

):''^S^.''H:   T,rc.fttaV"eh'^!t.    ,9.9     (New    York,. 
^     l:.    nlin      W     Loewenthal— all   of    1877    Broadway. 


.March  4.   1919   (New  York).  $30.0011. 

i      rl..niher.  444  Grand  street;  H.  Goldberg. 
1     r,     City.     To  deal  in  tires. 
t     '■     linuarv  2.  1919   (New  York).  $1,000. 
1       W      l-.clcher— .all  of   U   Mercer  street,   New 

>    '  i;,  I'  '(>>'.?   The,    January    22,    1919    (Ohio). 

I       In,, si.    E.    E    Ammons.   W.    Kline,   and    R. 

■c.    .\kron.   Ohio.     To  make  cord   tires  and  cord 

im  Co..  The.  February  24,  1919  (Indiana), 
nd  T.  M.  Lane— all  of  Shelburn,  Indiana.  To 
pobile  rims  and  accessories.  ,     ,^ 

January  3.  1919  (Virginia),  $50,000.  W.  R. 
.V  L.  Hollis,  R.  M.  Swimley,  C.  M.  Henkel— 
,1       Principal    office,    Winchester.    Virginia.      To 

...    The.    J.-i 


J.  B.  Scott,  ; 

Oelaware.       J 

Wilmington. 

Mirandon. 

Agent  in  cha 
all  kinds  of 

Montgoniel 
M.  Montgo.i 
I-ennsxlvania 
frcture  .111,1   ! 

Olialski    & 


Co..     927     Market    street. 


lufacture.  purchase 
March  13.  1919 
•,1    of    ,s77    M.-idison 


rube    & 


Plac 


ia.     Pennsylvania.       To     manu- 

'     1919    (New   York),    $200,000. 
li    Broadwav:   W.    P.    McKown, 
To   deal   in   crude  rubber. 
!,    1919     (California),    $25(1.000, 
_  'Ide,    312    East    3C)th 


H.    J.,  Beck,    6826    Su 

Bothwell.   Title   Insur: 

cipal    office,    Los   Ang 

■''p'ark'Mfg     Co.,    March    5.    1919    (M.,ssaehu.se;ts>    $25,000 

1      V     and    M     P.    Critchley-all    of    Worcester.    Massachusetts.    _  Pri, 

"office,    Worcester,    Massachusetts.       To 


iifacture 


ibber 

Crabtrce. 

Principal 

deal    in    rublier 


S^^' 


id  treasurei  :  ii.  u 
Cause,  directors.  Principal  offi, 
ater  streets.  Chillicothe.  Ohio.  To  ii 
Columbus  Tire  and  Rubber  Co  Th. 
,,000.  M.  M.  Kominz.  69  East  Gay  stv 
erger,    ].    Jacobs,    ' 


19  (New  York).  $20,000. 
Westfield— both  of  New 
le.    New    York    City.      To 


I  Ohio).    $500,000. 

,.sident:    W.    W. 

-I,, nan.   S.  Slager, 

,.ig.     Paint    and 

I,'i  (New' York), 
ihio;  L.  W.  Liss- 
.    Citv.      Prin  ■     ■ 


Tire      Siir 


nd  deal' 
ire   Reli 


20, 


Df  22 


Ajersev.  Inc..  March  4.  1919  (New 
,rnia'ndie'Park-  F.  B.  Waller.  27  Frank- 
sew  Jersev:  H.  F.  Hartjen,  375  East 
■rincipal  office.  13-15  Franklin  street, 
barge,    F.    B.    Waller.      To   manufacture. 


office.    69    E: 
tires. 

$'O.000. 


Gay 


nd    sell 


East 


14.   1919  (Ohio).  $100,000.  W. 
Denman.    13503    Garden^Road- 
1    office.    330    Engin 


St.  1 
f,  L.  R 
Dclawai 


To    manufactur 


Buildii 


ra.u..    ....   Service  Co..   The,   April   23.    1918    (Ohio)     $5,000,      R.   Focht. 

H.  'e    balrymple.  Principal  office.  Eaton.  Ohio.     To  sell  automobile  supphes 

""L""'""!.',nU-  Tire  Co  February  25.  1919  (New  Jersey).  $50,000, 
I-  i\  ,  ,.  ,  „-  llilsev  'stre;t;  M.  Schechter.  52  Springfield  avenue;  M, 
"<;,,'  "  \l  ,  •  M„ne"ry  street — all  of  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Principal 
"  ,V,' ,.  I      ,  -treet.    Newark.    New    Jersey. 

VVi,sii:_'<i        ,       "   ;'iie.   buy.   sell,   exchange,    deal 
'''EvcTweai-T.'re  S:  Repair  Co..   Inc..  March   15. 
1     N.    Block.    925.    V.    and    H.    A     Schaefer.    4 
rtica.     New     York.       Principal     office,     Utica, 

1919    (Illinois),   $.50,000. 


1919  (New  York), 
II— all  of  Bleeckci 
New     York.       To 


tomobile 
$10,000. 


I  f'l  1919  (Delaware),  $125,000. 
eA— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
of    America,    Du    Pont    Buildin,c. 

:,    produce,    and    deal    in    rubber 

,  March  21,  1919  (New  York), 
W.    Schulze.    269    Maple    street; 

II  of    Brooklyn.    New    York.      To 


York 

'ork).    $200,000. 

P,    McKown.    50 

rubber. 

1     (New    York), 

1877    Broadway. 


Rubber   Co 


-H.  Dirrcnberger.  president;  G.' C    McConnell.  vice-president;  E    (^, 
treasurer:    D     P.    Stearns,    secretary.      Principal    office.    l/,s    v\  est 


York).     $1,000.       E.     H. 

46     East    S7th    street;     B. 

To  deal  in  tires. 

1919   (New  York).  $4,000. 

1877   Broadway.    New   York 


1919  1 
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New  York   Citv.      T 

Vallcy   Tire   &-   R' 

J.   Jacobs,    S.    Bernh. 

City.     To  mnniifactv 

Wear-Well  Tire 
McCann,  913  West 
Sheaffer,  Liberty  : 
office  wi;h  the  Colo: 
ware.  To  n:anufac 
tubes. 

Webster  Tire  Co.. 


W.   Lo 


Kiry    2,    1919    (New    York),    $1,000. 
Belcher— all    of    U    Meiter    street. 


nthal— all  of 


Shcr 


T.  M.  Oherholtzer 
Principal  office,  W 
rubber  goods. 


lliin 


P:    11 


Co.,  Febiuary  20,  1919  (Delaware).  $50,000.  T.  H. 
Clavton  street:  G.  C.  Large,  207  Second  street;  M.  B. 
str:et— ail     of     New     Castle,     Pennsylvania.       Principal 

iiial  (  i  Mi.r  C:,  ,  ',j7  Market  street,  Wilmington,,  Dela- 
t'iic      -   M.  '    :    1  .lir    pneumatic    automobile    tires    and 


Dov 


CorporatK 
l.er,  etc. 

West  Gate  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  March  18.  1919  (New  York), 
$5,000.  J.  facobs,  S.  Bernheim,  W.  Loewenthal -1877  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  CONCERN  INCORPORATES. 

X.  W.  Obalski  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  new  concern  incorporated  by 
Xavier  W.  Obalski  and  others  under  the  laws  of  Xew  York,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  deal  in  crude  rubber  and  rubber  products. 
The  offices  of  the  new  company  are  at  291  Broadway,  known  as 
ihe  East  River  Savings  Institution  Building.  Mr.  Obalski  was 
formerly  a  member  of  Obalski  &  Sweeney,  Inc.,  incorporated  in 
1915,  which  recently  dissolved  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York. 


NEW  CRUDE  RUBBER  CONCERN. 

Sweeney  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  title  of  a  new  corporation,  or- 
ganized under  New  York  laws  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  and  dealing  in  crude  rubber,  with 
offices  at  59-61  Pearl  street,  New  York  City,  forinerly  occupied 
by  Obalski  &  Sweeney,  Inc.,  of  which  company  Mr.  Sweeney  was 
president. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  president  of  Sweeney  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
an  extensive  acquaintance  and  connections  among  the  rubber 
manufacturers  of  this  country  and  Canada  and  the  new  company 
comiTiences  business  under  the  happiest  possible  auspices. 

The  other  officers  of  the  company  are :  George  R.  Sweeney, 
brother  of  the  president,  who  .Jias  been  elected  treasurer  and 
secretary,   and   George   \\'.   Sniffen,   assistant   secretary. 


CAI 


ERON   MACHINE  CO.'S  ADDITION. 
Machme    Co.,    57-61    Poplar    street,    Br 
ifacturer  of  cutting  and   rolling  macliinei 


lers,  rewinders,  et  cetera,  has  recently  completed  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  plant,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly  shop.  It  has  been 
equipped  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $20,000,  and  is  now  in  use. 


A   PIONEER   IN   ELECTRICAL    INSULATION. 

AN  interesting  double  anniversary  was  recently  celebrated  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

It  commemorated  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  Henry  .\.  Reed, 
president  of  the  Bishop  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  and  the  fiftieth  birth- 
day of  his  second  son,  Henry  D.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  same 
company.  The  great  age  of  the  "gutta  percha  pioneer"  as  well 
as  his  industrial  accomplishments  make  a  review  of  his  career 
of  more  than  passing  interest. 

Henry  A.  Reed  was  born  in  Carmel,  New  York,  February  11, 
1829.  At  the  age  of  17  he  began  teaching  school  in  Carmel,  and 
learned  telegraphy.  In  1849  he  was  given  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph office  in  Carmel,  and  later  transferred  to  Croton  Falls, 
then  to  Hudson,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
operators  in  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  New  York.  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Co.    Taking  charge  of  the  telegraph  business 


Henry  D.  Reld. 


in  Ponghkeepsie  in  1853,  he  had  much  lime  on  his  hands  and 
thereupon  opened  a  book  store,  and  successfully  managed  both 
businesses.  In  1876  he  sold  the  book  business,  taking  up  expert 
accounting,  and  soon  after  assisted  in  the  tnanagement  of  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bishop,  which  was  operating  the  Bishop 
Gutta  Percha  Works,  and  which  was  at  that  tiine  threatened 
with  a  law-suit  for  infringement  of  the  Saiupson  patent,  cover- 
ing the  use  of  gutta  eprcha  as  an  insulating  material.  A  similar 
action  had  been  decided  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  but  through  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Reed  an  arrangement 
was  made,  whereby  the  suit  against  the  Bishop  company  was 
withdrawn,  the  company  agreeing  to  pay  a  royalty  dttring  the 
few  remaining  years  of  the  patent. 

Mr.  Reed  was  made  secretary  of  the  company  in  1885,  and 
two  years  later,  general  ]nana.ger.  In  1893  he  was  elected  treas- 
urer. In  1905  he  became  president  of  the  company,  the  position 
he  now  holds.  Mr.  Reed  has  always  taken  a  practical  interest 
in  electrical  .science  and  development.  Believing  that  rubber 
would  serve  better  than  gutta  percha  for  insulation,  except  under 
waler,  he  engaged  an  experienced  engineer  to  design  and  install 
machinery  to  insulate  wire  and  cables  with  rubber.  He  collabo- 
rated with  the  United  States  Light  House  Board  in  1887  in  de- 
vising a  system  for  lighting  river  channels  by  lighted  buoys  and 
range  lights.  In  1888  he  designed  the  first  high-tension  cables 
to  be  used  underground.  He  was  the  first  man  in  America  to 
test  faults  by  the  galvanometer.  He  exhibited  at  the  Electric 
Club  in  New  York  the  first  perfected  phonograph  made  by  Mr. 
Edison.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Electric  Club,  and 
also  of  the  Electric  Trade  Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Mr.  Reed  carries  his  ninety  years  lightly  and  is  wiihotit  ques- 
tion ihc  youngest  man  of  his  age  in  the  whole  rubber  trade. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 
The  Rubber  Trading  Co.,  9-15  Murray  street,  New  York  City, 
by  unanimous  consent  of  its  stockholders  has  dissolved  and  a 
co-partnership  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  business.  The 
name  remains  the  same  and  the  members  of  the  co-parinership 
are  William  T.,  Collier  W.,  and  Robert  Lyie  Baird,  general  part- 
ners, with  Robert  B.  Baird  as  special  paruier. 

The  Gillette  Tire  Co.,  1122  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  opened  a  distributinR  oftice  al  347  Locusl  street.  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Story  Rubber  Corp.,  1328  Broadway,  New  York  City,  has 
purchased  a  plant  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  where  it  expects 
soon  to  manufacture  its  "Bonner"  tubes.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  Ernest  D.  Story,  president;  Elmer  G.  Story,  vice- 
president,   and  Charles   S.  Fowler,  treasurer. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders,  held  March  14,  1919,  reelected  the  tol- 
lowing  directors:  Van  H.  Cartmell,  Stephen  Feabody,  A.  L. 
Scheuer,  Jacob  Oppenheim,  Gustavus  Maas,  A.  M.  Poole,  O.  R. 
Cook,  and  F.  A.  Seaman. 

The  Lincoln  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  leased  the 
entire  building  at  No.  224,  in  addition  to  its  previous  location 
at  No.  226,  Jefferson  Avenue  East.  This  concern  sells  Meyer, 
Portage,  Mohawk,  Pennsylvania,  and  United  States  tires,  and  is 
sole  distributor  of  Meyer  tires  for  seven  of  the  Central  States. 
Guy  B.  Cross,  president,  is  one  of  the  directors  of  The  Meyer 
Rubber   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  Batavia,  New  York,  has  been  granted 
an  order  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  terminating  the  re- 
ceivership of  M.  H.  Bochow.  Mr.  Bochow  continues,  however,  as 
president.  The  creditors  of  the  company  received  50  per  cent 
of  their  claims  during  the  receivership  and  will  now  be  paid  the 
remainder.  The  company's  plant  is  now  running  24  hours  daily, 
with    three    shifts    of    workmen. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  automobile  manufacturer,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, has  built  and  is  operating  a  small  rubber  tire  factory. 
"simply  learning  how,"  it  says,  without  intending  at  the  present 
time  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  tires  in  any  volume. 

The  Horseshoe  Rubber  Co.,  distributor  of  the  Racine  Auto 
Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  now  has  branches  in  fifteen  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Broadway  Tire  Jobbers,  Inc.,  250  West  34th  street.  New 
York  City,  recently  incorporated  at  $125,000,  carries  standard 
makes  of  factory-blemished  tires  converted  into  seconds,  as  well 
as  tubes,  which  it  supplies  to  dealers. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  New  York  City,  held  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  on  March  27,  1919,  at  its  offices  at  61 
Broadway.  The  third  annual  report  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31,  1918,  shows  net  sales  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $4,609,924.47,  and  a  net  profit  of  $200,348.20,  after 
deducting  for  federal  taxes. 

The  Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1014  Merchants  Bank  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  specializing  on  supersizes  of  cord  tires. 
The  company  has  completed  its  plant,  250  by  60  feel,  with  a  boiler 
house  60  by  30  feet. 

The  Overland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  at  its 
stockholders'  annual  meeting  in  January  elected  the  following 
officers :  Jaines  H.  Davies,  president ;  W.  R.  Blowers,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  Harry  Hildreth,  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  concern  also  voted  to  spend  $200,000  for  machin- 
ery and  an  equal  amount  for  buildings  to  comprise  the  first  unit 
of  its  factory.  Tlie  foundations  and  footings  up  to  the  first  floor 
are  now  completed.  The  company  expects  to  operate  the  factory 
about  September  1,  1919.  It  will  manufacture  pneumatic  tires 
and  tubes,  solid  truck  tires,  and  a  general  line  of  mechanical  rub- 
ber goods. 

The  Nebraska  Tire  &•  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  3167  Spaulding  street. 


Oniaba,  Nebraska,  has  recently  elected  W.  W.  Wuchtcr  treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the  company,  succeeding  E.  G. 
Wolfe,  resigned.  The  other  officers  are:  Alva  Smith,,  president; 
G.  C.  Feironnct,  vice-president,  and  F.  M.  Holloway,  secretary. 
These,  with  J.  E.  Cornish  and  S.  C.  Wolfe,  compose  the  direct- 
orate. The  concern  is  reorganizing  under  these  officials  and  will 
equip  its  plant  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  to  begin 
operations  July   1,   1919. 

Tlie  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  1851  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  at  its  annual  stockholders'  meeting  on  February 
4,  1919,  elected  the  following  officers:  J.  B.  Linerd,  president; 
H.  W.  Kuglcr  and  H.  L.  Hornberger,  vice-presidents ;  F.  H. 
Craig,  secretary;  H.  B.  James,  treasurer,  and  R.  E.  Glass,  assist- 
ant   treasurer. 

The  Advance  Ruhlier  Co..  1717  Eighth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $150,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  leased 
the  store  at  1891  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  has  also  re- 
cently opened  several  new  branches  in  other  cities. 

The  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  to  build  a  two- 
story  addition  with  basement  to  its  plant,  60  by  125  feet.  It  will 
be  equipped  with  new  machinery  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
company's  production  to  about  1,000  tires  daily.  It  is  now  turn- 
ing out  about  425  tires  and  150  tubes  a  day. 

The  Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  at  its  meeting  held  January  22,  1919,  elected  the 
following  officers :  E.  C.  Walton,  president ;  B.  R.  Blackwelder, 
vice-president,  and  C.  W  Mussey.  secretary-treasurer.  The  con- 
cern is  preparing  to  put  on  the  market  its  patented  braided  cord 
tire,  but  at  present  is  manufacturing  solid  truck  and  pneumatic 
fabric  tires. 

Henry  P.  and  LeRoy  H.  Rindskopf,  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Brooklyn  Shield  &  Rubber  Co.,  397 
Sumner  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  have  changed  their  name 
to  Rand.     Announcement  of  this  was  made  March  10,  1919. 

The  Traveler  Rubber  Co.  of  Bethlehem,  U.  S.  A.,  with  offices 
in  the  Traveler  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  will  break 
ground  about  April  1,  for  a  new  two-story  automobile  tire  plant, 
60  by  200  feet,  with  power  plant,  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

The  Chester  Novelty  Co.,  Inc.,  Chester,  New  York,  manufac- 
turerer  of  novelties,  including  the  "American  Inkless  War  Pen," 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  August  1,  1918,  has  increased  its  capital 
from  $15,000  to  $60,000. 

The  trade-mark  "Lowell,"  used  by  the  J.  Spencer  Turner  Co., 
New  York  City,  on  its  yacht  duck,  is  now  to  be  used  also  on  its 
tire  fabric.  These  goods  were  formerly  sold  by  the  Boston  Yarn 
Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  but  are  now  handled  exclusively  by 
the  Turner  company. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  held  a  house-warming  at  its  new 
home,  160  Front  street.  New  York  City,  on  March  7,  1919,  ar- 
ranged by  C.  A.  Stedman,  advertising  manager.  Moving  pictures 
were  shown  and  views  of  the  company's  mines  at  Franklin,  New 
Jersey.  F.  C.  Ryan  gave  a  talk  on  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. Before  leaving,  the  guests  were  shown  over  the  building, 
which  contains,  among  other  interesting  features,  a  museum  of  a 
great  variety  of  zinc  products.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
building,  illustrated,  was  given  in  our  issue  of  February  1,  1919. 
The  Okonite  Co.,  501  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $650,000  to  $1,500,000,  to  consist  of 
$1,000,000  common  and  $500,000  preferred,  of  which  only  $200,000 
preferred  is  to  be  issued  at  present. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  announced  the 
removal  of  the  Kansas  City  office  of  its  western  representative, 
the  Morse  Engineering  Co.,  from  the  R.  A.  Long  Building,  to 
211-212  Finance  Building.  W.  V.  Warner  is  district  manager  in 
Kansas  City. 
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The  Belden  Manufacturing  Co.,  23d  street  and  Western  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturer  of  rubber-insulated  wire  and 
cable,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000,  the 
additional  stock  to  be  issued  as  the  demands  of  the  business 
necessitate. 

L.  H.  Homer,  former  treasurer  of  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the  same  town. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  is  building 
a  one-story  addition  to  its  garage,  to  cost  approximately  $12,000. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts,  shows  the  following  figures  after  being 
summarized : 

ASSETS. 
Property,  equipment,   etc.,   less  depreciation, 

replacements,    etc $7,775,479.95 

Leasehold    property    5,169.39 

Good    will    8,000,000.00 

$15,780,649.34 

Investments,   including  Liberty  Bonds,   less  deductions....  334,599.18 

Current    assets,     including     supplies,     notes    and    accounts 

receivable,   cash,   etc 22,298,491.03 

Deferred  charges,  including  rents  and  other  prepaid  items  315.038.53 

Capital     stock     outstanding     21,129,900.00 

LIABILITIBS. 
Current     liabilities,     including     accounts     payable,     accrued 

wages,    etc 9,742,184.79 

Provision    for    Federal    taxes 1,253.426.61 

Reserves    for   insurance,    mileage,    etc 238.801.14 

Surplus    for   retirement    of   preferred    stocks 1,938,542.19 

.Surplus   per    attached    statement 4,425,923.35 

PBOriT  AND  loss  AWD  SUKPLTJS  ACCOUNT. 
Surplus — balance    December    31,    1917,    less    Federal    taxes, 

1917     3,455,479.34 

Net   profits,    year   ended    December    31,    1918,    after    deduc- 
tions      3,760,279.84 

Dividends   paid    $946,750.00  7.215.759.18 

Appropriation    for    retirement    of    preferred 

stocks  in  1919   589,659.22 

Estimated  Federal  taxes,  1918 1,253,426.61 

2,789,835.83 

Surplus  balance   December  31.   1918 $4,425,923.35 

(Net  sales,  $36,682,163.78.) 

HOOD   RUBBER   CO.   STATEMENT. 
The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  issued 
the  following  condensed  balance  sheet  dated  December  31,  1918, 
and  subject  to  a  reserve  for  income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 
ASSETS 

Plant  (real  estate,  machinery,  etc.) $4,000,000.00 

Merchandise     8,012,861.80 

Accounts  receivable   1.202,350.20 

Cash     1,022,877.49 

Investments  in   other   corporations 285,400.00 

Patents     1,000.00 

Liberty    Bond    account 521,020.13 

$15,045,509.71 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock— common     $3,000,000.00 

— preferred    4,000,000.00 

$7,000,000.00 

Notes    payable    4,725,000.00 

Accounts   payable   148,904.73 

Surplus     2,666,604.98 

Liberty    Bond   account 505.000.00 

$15,045,509.71 
Merchandise  in  process   of   importation   and  letters  of  credit 
and  drafts  discounted  in  connection  therewith,  are  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  stateinent. 


CONNECTICUT    NOTES. 

Hartford  was  host,  beginning  with  the  evening  of  March  17, 
to  fifty  salesmen  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works.  A 
banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Bond,  and  the  out-of-town  men 
remained  for  several  days  to  hear  addresses  on  sales  efficiency 
and  kindred  topics. 

The  L.  Candee  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  cur- 
tailed its  running  time  to  five  days  weekly,  but  it  is  expected 
to  be  a  temporary  schedule. 

Tlie  bowling  teain  of  the  L.  Candee  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  recently  won  from  the  bowling  team  of  The  Good- 
year's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Naugatuck,  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.'s  trophy  by  winning  two  games  out  of  three.  The 
teams  are  now  even,  and  two  more  matches  must  be  played  Ijefore 
the  permanent  ownership  of  the  cup  will  be  determined. 

The  American  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  has 
opened  an  office  at  166  Main  street  and  expects  soon  to  increase 
its  capitalization.  It  was  incorporated  in  1918  at  $50,000,  with 
the  following  officers:  George  L.  Giller,  president;  Albert  W. 
Meyers,  vice-president;  Philip  Bardeck,  treasurer;  Louis  W. 
Podt,  secretary.  These,  with  John  C.  Calloghan  of  Cohoes,  New 
York,  compose  the  directorate. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  established 
a  direct  factory  branch  at  359  Fairfield  avenue,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, in  connection  with  a  service  station.  A  complete'  stock 
of  tires  and  tubes  will  be  carried. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  CONCERN. 

The  Plant  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Co.,  537-539  Brannan  street,  San 
Francisco,  California,  maker  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  and 
pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  has  recently  installed  an  up-to-date 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  high-pressure  asbestos  pack- 
ing. 

This  company  that  began  business  in  1898,  specializing  in 
steam  packing  and  engineers'  supplies,  has  grown  steadily  from 
the  start  and  now  occupies  a  three-story  building  comprising 
40,000  square   feet   of  floor   space,   and  employs   from  80  to   100 
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FIRST  DIVIDEND  TO  PETLEY  CREDITORS. 

The  trustee  for  the  Petley  Rubber  Co.,  Julius  J.  Goetz,  28 
Miller  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  paid  a  first  dividend 
of  20  per  cent  to  creditors  and  states  that  another  will  be  paid 
in  about  two  months  when  the  final  payment  is  due  from  the 
Everwear  Rubber  Co  which  purchased  the  machinery  from  the 
Petley  company.  The  trustee  also  slates  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable shrinkage  on  the  accounts  receivable,  due  to  apparently 
legitimate  disputes. 


hands.  The  officers  a 
Wright,  vice-president ; 
Sivers,  treasurer. 


e:     S.   L.    Plant,   president;    Charles   A. 
E.  H.  Fierce,  secretary,  and  George  J. 


The  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  The  Columbian  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbiana,  and 
is  equipping  it  for  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires.  It 
expects  to  operate  the  factory  about  April  IS. 
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PERSONAL    MENTION. 

C.  S.  Putnam  has  been  appointed  branch  manager  of  the 
United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  245  Jefferson  avenue, 
East,  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  has  been  with  the  company  since 
1911,  advancing  from  the  position  of  stock  record  clerk  to  city 
sales  manager. 

John  B.  Maus,  export  sales  manager  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the  Springfield  (Massa- 
chusetts)  Associated  Interests. 

A.  F.  Hill,  for  nine  years  with  the  \ew  York  Commercial  Co. 
and  for  five  years  subsequently  with  the  Rubber  &  Guayule 
Agency,  has  opened  an  office  at  290  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
where  he  will  operate  as  a  broker  in  crude  rubber  and  allied 
gums.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Hill  has  been  stationed 
at  Camp  Mcrrilt  as  a  government  auditor. 

A.  G.  Langher,  former  central  district  manager  for  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  made  central  district 
manager  of  the  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Lee  Anderson,  formerly  supervisor  of  wholesale  branches, 
sales  manager,  and  general  manager,  successively,  of  the  Hupp 
Motor  Car  Corp.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  become  associated  with 
Theodore  F.  McManus,  Inc.,  a  well-known  advertising  agency 
of  the  same  city,  which  handles  a  number  of  automobile  and 
rubber  company  accounts. 

Miss  Alice  Nash,  the  well-known  golf  specialist,  has  become 
associated  with  the  New  York  City  office  of  Thos.  E.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of  sporting  goods,  game 
balls,  etc. 

W.  G.  Westlake  has  been  appointed  eastern  sales  manager  of 
the  motor  truck  tire  department  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1891  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

R.  S.  Hardy  has  opened  an  office  at  82  Beaver  street,  New 
York  City,  as  a  broker  in  crude  rubber  and  allied  products. 
He  was  formerly  with  J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co. 

C.  F.  Troupe  has  succeeded  Frank  M.  Lee,  resigned,  as  Mil- 
waukee branch  manager  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts,  with  headquarters  at  452  Milwaukee  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  His  territory  covers  twelve  counties  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Fisk 
company  nine  years  as  special  representative  in  different 
localities. 

W.  T.  Gallagher,  managing  director  of  the  L'nited  States  Rub- 
ber Plantations,  Inc.,  is  returning  from  a  visit  to  Ireland  with 
his  wife,  and  will  go  on  to  the  company's  plantations  in  Sumatra 
via  the  Pacific  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York  City.  His  re- 
cently elected  executive  assistant,  George  H.  Seybold,  left  early 
in  March  for  the  plantations,  bv  way  of  Liverpool  from  New 
York  City. 

David  M.  Figart,  manager  of  the  Singapore  office  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Plantations,  Inc.,  sailed  with  his  wife  late 
in  February  for  the  plantations  after  a  visit  in  the  States. 

Philip  Bclford,  manager  of  the  Singapore  ofiice  of  the  General 
Rubber  Co..  is  visiting  New  York  City. 

L.  J.  D.  Healy,  for  three  .years  chief  chemist  and  director  of 
development  work  at  the  plant  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  new  "Horseshoe"  cord  tire  and  the  new  "Re-Cord"  inner 
tube  of  the  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Myron  H.  Clark,  general  footwear  factory  manager  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  sailed  recently  for  an  extended  busi- 
ness trip  abroad  in  the  interests  of  the  company.  His  plans  are 
to  visit  England,  France  and  Italy. 

Frank  C.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Indianpolis  plant  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  suc- 
ceeding John  E.  Shideler. 

Fred  Stadelman.  with  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio,    has   been    elected    a    director   of   the   newly   formed 


Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  .Association,  which 
has  offices  at  35  West  39th  street.  New  York  City. 

C.  W.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  in  whose  employ  he  has  been  since  1907, 
Ijrst  as  chief  inspector  of  works,  and  later  as  general  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  F.nginecrs,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

\V.  J.  Glcndenning,  consulting  engineer  and  rubber,  asbestos 
and  balata  expert,  recently  installed  a  department  for  the  manu- 
facture of  asbestos  high-pressure  packing  for  the  Plant  Rubber 
&  Asbestos  Co.,  537-539  Brannon  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

C.  D.  Studebaker  has  been  appointed  Ne\v  York  district  man- 
ager for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  to  which 
position  he  has  risen  froin  that  of  credit  manager  for  the  New 
York  branch  seven  years  ago,  subsequently  becoming  office  man- 
ager and  branch  manager. 

E.  P.  Jones  succeeds  C.  D.  Studebaker  as  New  York  brancli 
manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio.  He 
was  formerly  branch  manager  of  the  same  company  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


FREDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 


ONE  of  the  best  equipped  laboratories  in  New  York  devoted 
to  general  analytic  and  chemical  consulting  work  may  be 
found   in   lower  Manhattan   not   far   from  the   "Swamp."     Here, 
in  fact,  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  laboratories  which  occupy 
^^^^  four  floors  of  an  old- 

^^W^Hjj^  time    brick    structure 

^  ^JL  where      the       owner, 

^L  .jBk  Frederick      J.      May- 

n^      -"^jy^W  wald,    and    his    corps 

f^  r^  of   assistants   conduct 

investigations  on  the 
chemistry  of  many 
manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, specializing  in 
problems  relating  to 
rubber. 

Mr.  Maywald  is  a 
native  New  Yorker, 
born  June.  25,  1870. 
His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  New 
York  public  schools 
and  Cooper  Union 
^  .,    ,,  from   which   he  grad- 

FrEDERICK    T.   M.WWALD.  ,       .  -oon  J 

uated  m  1889,  and 
promptly  opened  at  Bartow,  Florida,  a  laboratory  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  land  pebble  phosphate  mines,  of  that 
section.  In  1893  and  1894  he  was  a  private  student  of  the  late 
Doctor  Peter  T.  Austin  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  conducted  a  general  analytic  and  consulting  laboratory  in 
New  York  City.  In  1894,  Maywald  joined  Professor  Austin  in 
consulting  work  in  the  latter's  laboratory  and  succeeded  to  the 
business  on  the  death  of  Professor  Austin.  December  30,  1907. 
He  has  since  conducted  the  laboratories  on  an  enlarged  basis. 
They  are  now  equipped  with  facilities  unsurpassed  in  New  York, 
for  practically  every  line  of  manufacture  and  test. 

Among  the  laboratory  departments  should  be  noted  the  tech- 
nical library  of  4,000  volumes,  and  special  departments  for 
electro-chemical  work,  ultra-violet  ray  tests,  underwriters' 
hydraulic  tests  on  hose,  spraying  apparatus  for  study  of  air- 
conditioning  and  drying  problems,  and  a  complete  rubber- 
manufacturing   plant    including     machinery     for     washing     and 
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vacuum-drying    crude    rubber,    compounding,    calendering,    vul- 
canizing,  etc. 

During  the  war  the  resources  of  the  Maywald  laboratory  have 
been  devoted  to  inspecting  specification  goods  for  the  United 
States   Shipping  Board  and  other  government  departments. 


JAMES    H.    LEARNED. 

JAMES  H.  LEARNED,  who  sails  next  month  on  another  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  has  had  a  varied  experience  since  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  IS  from  the  public  schools  at  Chelsea, 
Massachujeits.  For  a  year  he  did  clerical  work  in  the  office  of 
Judge  W.  H.  H.  Emmons  in 
Boston.  The  lawyer's  profession 
not  suiting  his  commercial  ideas, 
he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
sales  department  of  the  Revere 
Sugar  Refinery,  leaving  there  in 
1888,  and  serving  one  year  as 
bookkeeper  at  the  shoe  factory  of 
Faunce  &:  Spinney,  Lynn,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But  bookkeeping  was  not  to  his 
taste,  and  in  1890  he  joined  the 
force  of  the  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston,  as  city  salesman, 
afterwards  becoming  sales  man- 
ager of  the  New  England  de- 
jiartment.  Besides  covering  this 
territory,  special  business  for  the 
Tamks  H.  LF\RNicri.  company    required    him    to    make 

one  or  two  trips  abroad  annually 
for  ten  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  European  war,  some 
of  them  extending  over  the  Continent  as  far  as  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,   Russia. 

As  manager  of  the  specialty  department  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Learned  has  a  widespread  list  of  customers  who  regard  him  as 
a  personal  friend.  He  is  fond  of  sports  and  is  a  crack  golfer. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Art  Club  and  City  Club  of  Boston,  the 
Commonwealth  and  Country  Clubs  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts ; 
the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  New  York  City,  and  is  high 
in    ^Masonic    bodies.    He    lesides   in    Brookline,    Massachusetts. 

FISK    SALES    DISTRICTS    REORGANIZED 

The  rctnarkable  growth  of  the  business  of  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  in  the  East  has  made  necessary  the  division  of  its  New 
England  and  New  York  territories  into  two  separate  sales  dis- 
tricts. These  will  be  known  as  the  New  England  district,  with 
Walter  Oakes  as  district  manager,  and  the  western  New  York 
district,  with  Ccrce  T.  Xcwton  holding  the  district  managership. 


GiioRGE   T.    Newton 


\V.\i.TF.R   Oakes 


In  his  elevation  to  the  New  England  district  managership, 
Walter  Oakes  receives  a  promotion  for  which  he  is  well  fitted 
by  twelve  deserving  years  of  service  with  the  Fisk  company. 
His  long  association  with  the  tire  trade  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 


lias  won  fur  hiin  a  wide  acquaintance  whose  best  wishes  go  with 
him  in  his  greater  opportunity. 

George  T.  Newton,  who  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  Fisk  sales  in  the  two  territories,  will  hereafter  con- 
centrate his  efforts  upon  the  supervision  of  direct  factory 
branches  in  eight  cities,  including  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Utica,  Binghamton,  Elmira  and  Albany,  New  York,- and  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.     His  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Rochester  branch. 

FIRESTONE'S  NEW  ADVERTISING   MANAGER. 

Justin    R.   Weddell,    who   has   recently   been   appointed   adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
comes   from  the   Corday  &  Gross   Co.,   the   well-known  printing 
and     advertising     concern     in 
Cleveland,   Ohio,   of   which   he 
was  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Weddell's  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  national  advertisers 
was  acquired  during  his  ten 
years'  service  with  one  of  the 
large  advertising  agencies  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  later  with 
the  Barnes-Crosby  Engraving 
Co.  of  that  city,  of  the  Cleve- 
land branch,  of  which  concern 
he  later  became  manager,  de- 
veloping the  office  by  building 
up  a  special  advertising  service, 
with  a  large  staff  of  artists  and 
copy  writers.  This  led  to  es- 
tablishing the  Weddell-Schmidt 
Co.,  in  Cleveland,  which  en- 
larged still  further  Mr.  Weddell'.' 
quaintances. 

This  large  business  was  amalgamated  with  tlie  Corday  & 
Gross  Co.,  where  Mr.  Weddell's  abilities  as  an  urgaiuzcr  and 
developer  of  business  were  given  full  play,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  three  years  ago.  He  brings  to  his  new 
position  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of 
the   advertising  business. 

BABCOX    GOES    TO    THE    RUBBER    PRODUCTS    CO. 
At  the  completion  of  its  twentieth  year  of  prosperous  growth. 
The  Rubber   Products   Co.,   Barberton,  Ohio,  announces   the   ap- 
pointment  of    Edward    S.    Bab- 
cox  as  sales  manager.     Mr.  Bab- 
cox   goes   to    a   company   whose 
well-known   products   have   been 
giving  satisfaction  to   increasing 
thousands   of  users,   and   which, 
with    the   new    Stronghold   cord 
tire,    soon   to   be   ready   for   the 
trade,  will  offer  a  complete  pneu- 
matic   tire    line    of    great    excel- 
lence.    On  the  other  hand,   Mr. 
Babcox    brings    a    wide    e.xpcri- 
ence  to  his  new  post.     For  the 
past   six  years   he   has   been   ad- 
vertising  manager   of   the    Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  before  that  had  been 
in   charge   of  the  advertising  of 
the   Burroughs   Adding  Machine 
Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  Yaw- 
man    &    Erbe    Manufacturing    Co.,    Rochester,    New    York,    and 
other    nationally   known   organizations.     He   recently   retired   as 
president   of   the   Audit    Bureau    of    Circulations,    and    as   vice- 
president  of  the  Association  of  National  .'\dvertisers. 


Edward  S, 
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The  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division  of  The  Rubber  Association. 


THE  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division  of  The  Rubber  Associa- 
tion of   America  is  one  of   the   most   active   divisions   of 
that    association,    having   an    excellent    record    of    accom- 
plished  results   that   are   of   benefit  to   the   reclaiming  industry. 
Therefore,   some   facts   regarding  the  organization   and  its  pre- 
decessor club  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 

Like  many  other  trade  associations,  the  Rubber  Reclaimers' 
Club  was  the  result  of  a  get-together  sentiment  of  the  members 
of  the  trade  to  bring  about  better  business  relations  among 
competitors,  to  solve  business  problems,  and  to  eliminate  trade 
abuses.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  on 
October  19.  1906,  at  which  there 
were  representatives  f 
twelve  leading  reclaiming  con- 
cerns. At  this  meeting,  of 
which  F.  H.  Appleton  was  chair- 
man, and  W.  C.  Coleman  secre- 
tary, a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  plan  for 
forming  an  association.  This 
committee  consisted  of  F.  H. 
Appleton,  R.  Loewenthal,  A.  W. 
Clapp,  W.  T.  Rodenbach,  and 
F.  Schwab.  The  committee  re- 
ported at  a  meeting  at  Hotel 
Belmont,  New  York  City,  on 
October  30,  1906,  when  the 
Rubber  Reclaimers'  Club  was 
formed  "to  promote  social  in- 
tercourse and  further  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  its  members." 
The    charter    membership    in- 


succeeded,  in  1910,  by  Joseph  F.  McLean,  of  the  Pequanoc  Rub- 
ber Co.,  who  had  previously  held  the  office  of  secretary.  In 
1911  F.  H.  Appleton,  who  had  held  the  office  of  treasurer  since 
the  organization  of  the  club,  was  elected  president,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  dissolution  of  the  club  in  1917. 

At  first  the  meetings  were  held  monthly,  but  later,  quarterly; 
meanwhile  frequent  committee  meetings  were  held  when  neces- 
sary. At  these  quarterly  meetings  many  important  business 
questions  were  discussed,  trade  disputes  considered,  discussed 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  trade  brought  into  closer  acquaint- 
ance. At  each  meeting  the  order  of  exercises  was  divided  be- 
tween "New  Business"  and 
"Experience  Meeting,"  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  many  trade  sub- 
jects were  discussed  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  trade  generally. 

The  most  important  measure 
in  the  history  of  the  club,  and 
the  one  which,  aside  from  all 
others,  would  well  justify  its 
creation,  was  the  establishment 
trade  circular  standardiz- 
ing the  sorting,  packing  and 
handling  of  rubber  scrap.  The 
first  circular  was  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  and  others  have 
been  sent  out  annually  each 
July  since  that  date.  This  cir- 
cular gives  minute  details  which 
must  be  observed  by  the  waste 
rubber  dealers  selling  to  the  re- 
claimers and  today  the  rules  laid 


J.     S.    LOWMAN. 


R.    A.   Loi 


J.  S.   Clapp.  E.  A.  A 


J.  F.  McLe/^ 


eluded  F.  H.  Appleton  &  Son,  Bloomingdale  Soft  Rubber 
Works,  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  W.  C.  Coleman  Co.,  Derby  Rubber  Co.,  Eureka  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Loando  Hard  Rubber 
Co.,  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  Pequanoc 
Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works,  Rickaby  Rubber  Co., 
Stockton  Rubber  Co.,  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  and 
Westmoreland  Rubber  Co.  At  the  meeting  of  November  8, 
1906,  the  following  were  chosen  as  officers:  A.  W.  Clapp,  presi- 
dent; R.  W.  Seabury,  secretary,  and  F.  H.  Appleton,  treasurer. 
On  the  death  of  President  Clapp  in  1907,  W.  T.  Rodenbach, 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  on  his  resignation  in  November.  1908,  J.  A.  Lambert, 
of  the  Empire  Rubber  Co.,  was  chosen  to  that  office.     He  was 


down  in  the  current  circular  form  the  basis  for  all  such  sales. 

The  circular  gives  rules  for  separating  waste  rubber  into  31 
grades,  and  has  registered  a  telegraphic  code  for  these  grades 
which  is  much  used  in  the  business.  It  gives  rules  for  methods  of 
packing,  circumstances  under  which  consignments  may  be  re- 
jected, procedure  for  arbitration  of  disputes  and  similar  rules 
which  govern  the  methods  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
scrap  rubber. 

In  1917  it  was  decided  that  the  activities  of  the  club  could  be 
facilitated  and  advantage  redound  to  the  members  if  the  club, 
as  such,  were  dissolved  and  the  members  form  a  division  of 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Accordingly,  action  to 
that  effect  was  taken  on  February  8  of  that  year,  and  The  Re- 
claimers' Division  was  instituted.  The  present  officers  are: 
Francis   H.   Appleton,   chairman,   F.   H.   Appleton   &   Sons,    Inc, 
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Boston,  Massachusetts;  Clark  W.  Harrison,  vice-chairman, 
Bloomingdale  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City;  Harry  S. 
Vorhis,  secretary  and  treasurer,  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Francis  H.  Appleton,  chairman ;  Clark  W. 
Harrison,  vice-chairman;  E.  A.  Andersen,  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut;  John  S.  Clapp,  E.  H. 
Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  R.  A.  Low,  United 
States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  John  S. 
Lowman,  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Joseph 
F.  McLean,  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,   Butler,  New  Jersey. 

The  executive  committee  meets  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  and  the  division  holds  meetings  quarterly.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  plans  were  made  to  compile  a  complete  census  of 
the  reclaiming  industry  and  a  technical  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  all  matters  of  a  technical  nature  presented 
by  the  reclaimers  for  research  and  experiment. 


The  present  membership  of  the  Division  includes:  F.  H, 
Appleton  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Bloomingdale 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City;  Boston  Woven  Hose  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Corona  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Gutta 
Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts;  New  Jersey  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania;  Pequanoc  Rubber  Co.,  Butler,  New  Jersey;  Phila- 
delphia Rubber  Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Rub- 
ber Regenerating  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut ;  Rubber  Regen- 
erating Co.  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada;  Stockton 
Rubber  Co.,  Stockton,  New  Jersey;  United  States  Rubber  Re- 
claiming Co.,  New  York  City,  New  York,  and  the  Xylos  Rubber 
Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 


Activities   of   The    Rubber   Association   of   America,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS  SUPPORT  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  CHARGE.  be  added  to  the  manufacturer's  invoice  by  the  importer,  dealer, 

MANUFACTURERS  representing  ^5  per  cent  of  the  crude      or  broker  who  will  remit  the  monthly  collections  to  The  Rubber 
rubber  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  have  agreed      Association.     This  charge  became  effective  on  and  after  March 
to  pay  The  Rubber  Association  three  cents  per  hundred      1,   1919,  on  all  rubber  invoiced  to  the   following  manufacturers 
pounds  on  all  crude  rubber  purchased  by  them.    The  amount  is  to      who  are  members  of  the  Association : 
RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS,  WHO  HAVE  SIGNED  THE  AGREEMENT.i 


Acme   Rubber   Mfg.   Co. 
.\cushnet    Process    Co. 
Ajax   Rubber   Co.,   Inc. 
Amazon    Rubber    Co. 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 
Apsley  Rubber  Co. 


Archer  Strauss  Rubbe 
Armstrong  Rubber  Co 
Avon  Sole   Co. 


Co. 


Batavia   Rubber   Co.,   The. 

Baumann    Rubber    Co. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Beacon  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

BeSaw   Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 

Bishop   Gutta-Percha   Co. 

Boston    Belting    Corp. 

Boston   Blacking  Co.  __    „   ,^^       „ 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 

Bourn   Rubber   Co. 

Braender   Rubber  &   Tire   Co. 

British-American  Mfg.   Co. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co. 


Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co. 
Canfield  Company,  H.  O. 
Canton  Rubber  Co.,  The 
Carlisle   Cord   Tire   Co.,   Inc. 
Carlisle   Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 
Carr  Rubber   Co.,   F.   S. 
Century-Plainficld  lire  Co. 
Century    Rubber    Works 
Chicago    Rubber    Clothing   Co. 
Chippewa   Rubber   Co. 
Cincinnati    Rubber   Mfg.    Co. 
Clifton    Manufacturing    Co. 
Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  The. 
Combination  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 
Continental    Rubber    Works. 
Converse   Rubber   Shoe   Co. 
Corona    Rubber    Reclaiming   Wks. 
Crescent  Insulated  W.   &  C.   Co. 
Cross  Country  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Cupples  Co. 

D. 
Davidson    Rubber    Co. 
Davol   Rubber   Co. 
Dayton   Rubber  Mfg.   Co. 
Delion   Tire   &   Rubber   Co. 
Doherty    Rubber    Works,    Inc.,    Eu- 
gene. 
Doss    Rubber   and   Tube    Co. 
Dryden    Rubber    Co. 
Du    Pont-Fabrikoid    Co. 
Dural    Rubber    Corp. 


Eagle  Rubber  Co. 
Easthampton    Rubber    Thread 
Electric  Hose  &   Rubber  Co. 
Elkart    Rubber    Works. 
Empire   Tire  &   Rubber   Corp. 
Esse.x    Rubber    Company. 


Faber   Rubber   Co.,   Eberhard. 
Falls    Rubber    Company,    The. 
Faultless   Rubber   Co. 
Featheredge    Rubber    Co. 
Federal    Rubber   Co.,   The. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The. 


Gates   Rubber    Co. 

General    Rubber    Co. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Gillette    Rubber    Co. 

Globe  Rubber  Tire  Mfg.   Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  The  B.   F. 

Goodyear    Rubber    Co. 

Goodyear   Rubber   Insulating   Co. 

Goodyear  Tire   &  Rubber  Co.,  Tl 

Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber   Co. 


Hale  Rubber   Co.,  Alfred. 
Hamilton   Rubber   Mfg.    Co. 
Hardman   Rubber   Corporation. 
Hauthaway   Si   Sons,   C.    L. 
Hawkeye   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Thi 
Hazard   Mfg.   Co. 
Hazen-Brown    Co. 
Hewitt  Rubber   Co. 
Hodgman    Rubber   Co. 
Home    Rubber   Company. 
Hood    Rubber   Co. 
Howe   Rubber  Co. 

I. 

Indiana    Rubber    &    Insulated    Wi; 

Co. 
Inland   Rubber    Co. 
International   India  Rubber  Corp. 


K. 

Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 
Keystone   Rubber   Mfg.    Co. 


Lancaster  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,  The. 
Lee  Tire  &   Rubber  Company. 
Long-Wear   Rubber   Co. 
Lovell    Manufacturing    Co. 
Luzerne  Rubber  Co. 

M. 

McCreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 
McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The. 
McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The. 
Mansfield   Tire   &   Rubber    Co. 
Marathon   Tire    &   Rubber    Co. 
Marion    Tire    S    Rubber    Co. 
Mason  Tire   &  Rubber  Co. 
Massillon   Rubber  Co. 
Meade   Rubber   Co. 
Mercer   Rubber  Co. 
Michelin   Tire   Co. 
Miller   Rubber  Co. 
Mishawaka   Woolen   Mfg.   Co. 
Mohawk    Rubber   Company,   The. 
Mystic    Rubber   Corn. 


National   Rubber   Co. 

National  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 

Needham  Tire   Co. 

Newark   Rubber   Co. 

":w    Jersey    Car    Spring    &    Rubbe 


Co., 


Ne^. 

New 

Norwalk   Tire   &   Rubber   Co. 


O'Bannon    Corporation. 

Okonite  Co. 

Omo  Manufacturing  Co.,  The 


Panther  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 
Parker,  Stearns  &  Co. 
Partridge     Rubber     Co.,     Lt( 

F.   E. 
Pennsylvania    Rubber   Co. 
Pharis  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Phcinix-Hermetic   Co. 
Phoenix   Rubber  Co.,  The. 
Pines  Rubber  Co.,    Inc. 
Plymouth    Rubber   Co. 
Polack   Tyre  &   Rubber   Co. 
Portage   Rubber  Co. 
Portland   Rubber  Mills. 


Racine  Auto  Tire   Co., 
Raybestos   Rubber    Co. 
Ray  Tire  &   Rubber   Co. 
Ravenna    Rubber    Co. 
Reading   Rubber    Manufacturin 
Republic    Rubber    Corp. 
Rex-Hide   Rubber  Mfg.   Co. 
Roberts  Rubber  Co..    wcluoii. 
Rosenwald  &  Weil. 
Rubber   Products   Co. 
Ryan  Ideal  Stain  &  Blkg.  Co. 


S. 

of  America. 
_  Rubber  Corp. 
Savage  Tire  Co.,  The. 
Seamless   Rubber   Co. 
Schwarzwaelder    Co.,   The. 
Scioto  Rubber  Co. 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 
Sioux  City  Tire  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Somerset    Rubber    Reclaiming    Wks. 
Spalding  &  Bros.,  A.  G. 
Sprague  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Stamford   Rubber   Supply   Co. 
Standard    Four   Tire    Co. 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Co. 
Star  Rubber  Co. 
Sterling   Tire    Corp. 
Stowe  &  Woodward  Co. 
Surety   Tire   &   Rubber   Co. 
Swinehart   Tire   &   Rubber  Co. 


moid    Rubber    Co. 
n    Rubber   Co. 

Tube  &  Rubber  Co. 

Rubber   Co. 


Van   Cleef   Bros. 
Victor  Balata  &  Textile   Beltii 
Victor   Rubber   Co. 
Voorhees    Rubber   Mfg.    Co. 
Vulcan  Proofing  Co. 
Vulcanized  Rubber  Co. 


Western  Rubber  Co. 
Whitall  Tatum  Co. 
White  Dental   Mfg.   Co.,  S.  S 
Whitehead    Bros.,   Rubber   Co. 
Whitney   Blake   Co. 
Worthington  Ball  Co. 


this  list  will  be  published  in 
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PLAN  FOR  COLLECTING  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  STATISTICS. 
M.\ncH  24,  1919. 
To  the  linn  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America: 
The  statistics  on  the  rubber  industry  collected  by  our  War 
Service  Committee  in  1918  were  of  value  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  also  to  the  individual  members  of  the  industry.  They 
presented,  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  rubber  trade, 
a  complete  picture  of  the  industry — its  size,  the  amount  of  rub- 
ber consumed  in  total  and  by  classes  of  articles,  the  value  and 
qiiantily  of  output,  and  stocks  of  crude  rubber  on  hand  and  in 
transit  at  various  periods. 

The  unquestioned  value  of  these  statistics  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  our  continuing  to  collect  them  in   1919  and   thereafter, 
under  conditions  which  would  insure  proper  secrecy  for  the  re- 
turns   from   separate    manufacturers,   and    which    would    provide 
for  the  publication  of  total  figures  only   for  the  entire  industry 
and  the   distribution   of  these  totals   to  manufacturers  who   co- 
operated by  making  returns   for  their  plants.     The  value  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  industry,  of  a  continuation  of  the 
statistics   is  indicated   by   the   following  quotation   from   a   letter 
from  the  Honorable  W.  C.  Redficid,  Secretary  of  Commerce : 
"I  deem  it  of  importance  to  the  country  and  of  value 
to  this  department  to  ha\  e  the  collection  of  rubber  in- 
dustry statistics   continued.     I   earnestly  hope   the   work 
will  go  on,  and  we  shall  lie  more  than  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  statistics  when  they  are.  gathered." 
It  is  assumed  by  your  directors  that  if  proper  means  may  be 
provided   for   insuring   the   secret  custody   of   the   individual   re- 
ports,  the   main   objection   to   rendering   such   reports — if   any — 
may  be  obviated.     To  this  end  negotiations  have  been  taken  up 
wilh  one  of  the  lartresl   trust  companies  in  the  country,  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  arrange  for  all  questionnaires  to  be  sent  to 
them  and  tabulated  by  them  as   to  the  end-figures   for  distribu- 
tion to  the  trade.     To  start  with,  we  will  not  ask  for  question- 
naires at  more  frequent  intervals  than  semi-annually. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  continue  making  returns  of  the  sort 
suggested  herein,  provided. 

(1)  That  manufacturers  representing  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  industry  (based  on  volume  of  busi- 
ness)   agreed  to   cooperate   in   furnishing  the   statistics? 

(2)  That  publication  of  the  information  given  confi- 
dentially should  be  only  of  total  figures  for  the  entire 
industry,  and  this  data  should  be  distributed  only  to 
nianufacuirers  who  aided  in  collecting  it,  by  furnishing 
the  necessary  statistics? 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  blank  which  we  hope  you  will 
be  willing  to  sign  and  return  to  the  Secretary  in  the  enclosed 
stamped  envelope. 

The  Secretary. 

CALENDERED    RUBBER    CLOTHING    SECTION    FORMED. 

The  Calendered  Rubber  Clothing  Section  of  the  Rubber  Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers'  Division  of  The  .Rubber  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  130  Essex  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  March  4,  1919,  with  the  following  officers:  N.  Lincoln 
Greene,  chairman ;  George  G.  Bryant,  vice-chairman ;  Harry  S. 
Vorhis,  secretary.  Executive  Committee:  N.  Lincoln  Greene, 
chairman.  United  States  Rubber  Co.;  George  G.  Bryant,  Chi- 
cago Rubber  Clothing  Co. ;  S.  T.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber 
Co. ;  William  M.  Tenney,  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  membership  of  the  section  is  as  follows :  Apsley  Rubber 
Co. ;  Archer  Rubber  Co. ;  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rublier  Co. ; 
Cambridge  Rubber  Co.;  Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co.:  Clifton 
Manufacturing  Co. ;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  Hodgman  Rulilier 
Co.:  United  Slates  Rubber  Co. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES   RECENTLY  APPOINTED. 

\'oM I N'.\T  1 XG  Com m ittee. 

Bertram  G.  Work,  chairman,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
^■ork  City. 

Harvey  S.  I'ireslone.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

George  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New 
York. 

Frederic  C,  Hood,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

FTenry  C.  Pearson,  The  Indi.v  Rupber  World.  New  York  Citv. 


The  above  are  the  last  U\e  past-presidents  in  the  order  named, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  expressed  the  hope  that  this  prece- 
dent would  be  followed  in  succeeding  years,  as  the  last  five  past- 
presidents  w^ould  be  best  qualified  to  nominate  directors  of  the 
Association. 

Legisl.xtive  Committee. 

Charles  Xeave,  chairman,  general  counsel,  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ernest  Hopkinson,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Auditing  Committee. 

Edward  E.  Huber,  Eberhard  I'aber  Rubber  Co.,  chairman, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly,  New  York  Cily. 
Outing  Committee. 

Francis  R.  Henderson,  chairman,  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

A.  A.  Garllnvaitc,  Lee  Tire  &  Kuliber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

L.  P.  MacMichacl,  L.  P.  MacMichael,  New  York  City. 
/Vrbitr.^tion   Co  .mm  ittee.' 

Horace  DeLisser,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Andrew  H.  Brown,  Meyer  &  Brown,  New  York  City. 

"Two  members  to  serve  three  years  to  sxicceod  tliose  whose  terms  ex- 
pired at  the  last  annual  meetirig. 

THE   MID-SUMMER   OUTING. 

The  Outing  Comiriittee  held  a  meeting  late  last  month  and 
completed  arrangements  for  a  mid-summer  outing  of  The  Rub- 
ber Association  to  be  held  some  time  in  June. 


TRANSPORTATION    IN    SINGAPORE. 

The  commissioners  of  the  municipality  of  Singapore  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  means  for  improving  the 
city  system  of  transportation,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  a  municipal  motor-transport  service.  The  pres- 
ent tramway  system  is  a  private  enterprise,  the  franchise  under 
which  it  operates  still  having  19  years  to  run,  but  the  service  is 
already  considered  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate.  In  addition 
to  the  tramway  route  covering  about  16  miles,  there  are  operated 
approximately  9,000  jinrikishas  and  468  hackney  carriages,  in- 
cluding over  200  motor  vehicles  for  hire,  besides  90O  private  jin- 
rickshas.    The  tramways  alone  carried  about   13,000,000  passen- 


RUBBER   PRODUCTION    IN    BRITISH    GUIANA    DURING    1917. 

The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  give  some  interesting 
figures  concerning  rubber  and  balata  production  in  British 
Guiana  during  1917.  Twenty  new  balata  licenses  were  issued, 
making  a  total  of  629  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  amount  of 
balata  produced  from  licensed  tracts  amounted  to  1,291,241 
pounds,  as  against  1,483,449  pounds  in  1916.  The  number  of 
laborers  employed  was  4,061  and  the  value  of  the  balata  ex- 
ported amounted  to  $1,024,176. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  rubber  produced  decreased, 
the  amount  for  1917  being  14.781  pounds,  as  against  15,586 
pounds  in  1916. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  early  rapid  growth  of  the  Para  rubber 
planted  in  the  colony  would  continue,  but  in  recent  years  the 
trees  have  been  attacked  by  a  leaf  disease  which  has  retarded 
their  growth  and  even  proved  fatal  in  some  cases.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  disease  will  be  conquered  and  that  plantation 
rubber  will  become  an  important  article  of  export. 


Pounds.  Value. 

1,575.502        $848,541 

15.586  8.289 


Pounds.  Value. 

.729.057     $1,024,176 
14.781  8.349 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By   Our  Special   Correspondent. 

UNDER  the  direction  of  the  Government  during  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  saving  of  $300,000,000,  it  is  estimated, 
accomplished  through  the  reclaiming  of  rubber  alone,  and  a  pro- 
portionate salvage  of  other  materials. 

Ohio  cities,  among  others  all  over  the  country,  conducted  cam- 
paigns in  connection  with  Red  Cross  work  to  induce  their  citizens 
to  save  rubber.  In  Cincinnati,  "Mt.  Rubber"  was  built  in  Foun- 
tain Square,  composed  of  old  automobile  tires,  inner  tubes,  and 
rubber  accessories  of  all  kinds.  The  illustration  shows  only  the 
nucleus  of  the  "mountain"  that  was  afterward  piled  up,  but  the 
truck  was  contributed  tires  and  all,  because  its  owners  "could  not 
get  the  tires  off,"  which  was  duly  announced  by  the  placard  on 
the  side.  The  sale  of  the  rubber  thus  collected  netted  the  Red 
Cross  more  than  $2,000. 

In  Akron,  one  of  the  big  rubber  companies  announced  in  its 
publicity  matter  that  it  had  reclaimed  waste  rubber  and  other 
materials  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  during  the  year. 

In  Denver,  Colorado;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
among  other  cities,  the  same 
idea  of  soliciting  waste  rubber 
goods  from  their  citizens  was 
utilized  in  various  campaigns, 
some  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross,  some  for  the  sale  of 
War  Savings  Stamps.  The 
idea  even  went  across  the  sea, 
the  British  Ministry  of  Na- 
tional Service  issuing  a  similar 
appeal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Everywhere,  throughout  our 
country,  the  spirit  of  thrift  and 
economy  developed  during  the 
war  has  brought  about  a  reali- 
zation of  the  value  of  so-called 
waste  matter  which  was  for- 
merly thrown  away  when  it 
had  served  its  original  purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO   NOTES. 


In    order    to    meet    its    need 
for  tire  fabric,  The  Mason  Tire 

&  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  and  the  Mason  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland, 
have  incorporated  The  ^lason  Cotton  Fabrics  Co.  and  have  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  $3,000,000  mill  to  be  built  at  Kent  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving  cotton,  to  liave  about  125,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  It  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construction  and 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  apparatus  so  as 
to  attain  the  exact  degree  of  humidity  and  other  conditions  essen- 
tial for  the  manufacture  of  raw  cotton  into  tire  fabric.  The  new 
plant  will  employ  about  200  workmen.  Both  cord  and  flat  tire 
fabric  will  be  manufactured.  The  officers  of  The  Mason  Cotton 
Fabrics  Co.  are  as  follows:  O.  M.  Mason,  president;  R.  W. 
MacKinnon,  vice-president ;  J.  H.  Diehl,  vice-president ;  D.  M. 
Mason,  treasurer,  and  W.  A.  Cluff,  secretary. 

Tlie    Kniglit    Tire    and    Rubber    Co.,    Youngstown,    Ohio,    has 
changed  its  name  to  The  Canton-Blackstone  Co.     This  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp. 
*    *     * 

R.  J.  Firestone,  Akron,  former  vice-president  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  bought  the  old  plant  of  The  Standard 
Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  which 
was  recently  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  .A  new  company  has 
been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Standard  Tire  Co.,  with 
the  following  officers :     R.  J.  Firestone,  president ;  C.  A.  McCul- 


louch,  vice-president;  E.  A.  Tinnsman,  second  vice-president  and 
factory    manager;    Tom    A.    Palmer,    secretary    and    treasurer. 

The  Acme  Rubber  Heel  &  Sole  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turer of  fibrous  heels  and  soles,  elected  the  following  officers 
at  its  stockholders'  meeting  on  January  14,  1919:  C.  C.  Mc- 
Donald, president;  A.  J.  Robson,  vice-president;  R.  E.  Griswold, 
secretary;  H.  A.  Crandall,  treasurer;  B.  W.  Rote,  general  man- 
ager ;  G.  Kolinski  and  E.  M.  Brush,  directors  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing.  This  concern  was  incorporated  in  September,  1917, 
but  did  not  actively  engage  m  business  until  June,  1918.  In 
January  of  the  present  year  it  opened  a  distributing  station  for 
".\cco"  fiber  products  in  Chicago,  in  charge  of  B.  W.  Elwert,  at 
room  400,  208  North  Wells  street. 
*     *     * 

The  Chillicothe  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  a  factory  building  and  is  buying  machinery  for  making 
automobile  tires.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1918.  The 
officers  are:  C.  .\.  Hertenstein,  president;  S.  S.  Wortley,  Jr., 
vice-president,  and  W.  W.  Boulger,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


A,  G,  Snow,  Paulding,  Ohio, 
lias  been  appointed  state  regis- 
trar of  automobiles  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  succeeding  W,  A. 
McCurdy,  of  Columbus,  Mr. 
Snow  is  at  present  chief  drug 
inspector  in  the  drug  and  food 
department  of  the  State  ,Agri- 
cullural  Department, 

.AKRON    NOTES, 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
.\kron,  Ohio,  undertook  to 
reach  its  former  employes  over- 
seas through  their  relatives  and 
families  in  order  to  let  them 
know  that  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turn, there  are  positions  wait- 
ing for  them  in  the  Goodrich 
organization.  In  almost  every 
case  this  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  the  soldier  or 
sailor  located. 
Lieutenant  C,  D,  Sperry,  formerly  in  the  railway  sales  de- 
partment of  The  B,  F,  Goodrich  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio,  was  recently 
decorated  at  Vallender,  on  the  Rhine,  with  a  French  war  cross, 
for  his  work  in  the  Second  Division  in  turning  back  the  Germans 
at  Chateau-Thierry. 

W,  O.  Rutherford,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  The  B,  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  ,\kron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Bet- 
ler  Letters  Association.  H.  E.  .\mmerman,  with  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  one  of  the  directors.  The  organiza- 
tion is  national  in  scope  and  aims  to  make  business  correspond- 
ence uniformly  efficient  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  prac- 
tices and  an  extensive  educational  campaign. 

H,  T.  Waller,  organizer  of  the  educational  system  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co,.  .Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  secretary 
of  the  Akron  Y.  M.  C,  A,  He  will  have  particular  charge  of 
work  in  connection  with  young  men  coming  into  the  city ;  broad- 
ening the  Americanization  program ;  and  providing  for  the  col- 
ored young  men  of  .Akron,  During  his  two  and  one-half  years 
in  charge  of  the  Goodrich  Bureau  of  Education,  the  department 
has  taught  a  working  knowledge  of  English  to  more  than  2,000 
foreign  employes.  A  farewell  reception  was  given  Mr.  Waller 
in  the  Goodrich  cafeteria  on  February  28.  The  orchestra  of 
Department  No.  2  and  the  Goodrich  male  quartet  furnished 
music.     Refreshments  were  served  after  the  speeches. 


ldn't  Get  Tires  Off,  So  Donated  Truck, 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

By   Our  Regular   Correspondent. 

REPORTS  from  the  leading  rubber  firms  and  rubber  goods 
distributors  in  this  section  of  Southern  California  report 
that  the  advance  rubber  business  is  much  ahead  of  that  of 
last  year  and  that  large  orders  are  being  placed  for  goods  for  the 
fall  trade.  There  is  a  strong  demand  all  up  and  down  the  Coast 
for  rubber  boots  of  all  kinds,  and  consignments  from  the  East 
are  coming  in  rapidly.  The  constantly  growing  fishing  industry 
of  Southern  California  makes  it  an  especially  fruitful  territory 
for  the  disposal  of  various  lines  of  rubber  boots,  although  at 
present  the  cannen'es  are  inactive  just  prior  to  the  big  spring  run 
of  fish.     Fishermen  are  stocking  up,  however. 

"Southern  California  has  always  been  an  exceptionally  good 
territory  for  the  sale  of  sporting  lines  of  rubber  footwear,"  says 
Lou  M.  Simpson,  in  charge  of  the  rubber  clothing  and  footwear 
section  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  "The  climate  of  South- 
ern California  throughout  the  winter  is  such  as  to  be  conducive 
to  outdoor  sports,  and  there  is  always  a  demand  for  tennis  and 
golfing  footwear,  while  the  sportsmen  who  use  sportsmen's  rub- 
ber boots  are  numbered  in  the  thousands.  The  first  of  May  sees 
the  trout  season  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  full  blast,  and  the 
wise  sportsman  prepares  for  it  in  advance,  while  there  are  two 
or  three  open  months  in  the  winter  when  trout  fishing  is  al- 
lowed in  and  around  Ventura.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country 
where  the  demand  for  rubber  boots  is  greater  than  here,  where 
the  market  fishing  industry  has  assumed  such  proportions,  es- 
pecially when  the  war  created  such  a  demand  for  fish.  Of  course, 
all  this  created  a  demand  for  rubber  products.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  any  pessimistic  cry  of  hard  times  at  present.  Of  course, 
the  principal  demand  on  the  part  of  buyers  just  now  is  for  pro- 
tection, and,  assured  of  that,  they  are  going  ahead  to  replenish 
their  stock  of  fall  goods." 

George  B.  Clark,  better  known  to  his  trade  associates  and  inti- 
mates as  "Nipples"  Clark,  from  the  plant  of  the  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was  in  the  city  early  in  the  month 
at  the  Hotel  Ale.xandria.  He  spent  a  week  or  so  among  the  trade 
explaining  the  merits  of  his  line  of  golf  balls. 

*  *    * 

J.  B.  McGee,  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  for 
Arizona  and  Southern  California,  spent  a  week  in  Arizona  in 
various  sections,  conferring  with  the  rubber  trade.  The  closing 
of  the  United  Verde  mines  in  Jerome  and  Bisbee  was  a  tempo- 
rary setback  for  the  spring  trade,  but  there  are  good  prospects 
for  a  revival  with  the  resumption  of  activities. 

*  *    * 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  in  Los  Angeles  is  taking  an 
extra  20,000  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
business  at  its  local  establishment. 


mate  demand,  but  yet  quickened  by  the  necessity  for  supplying 
all  the  essentials  of  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  denying  themselves  for  so  long,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
luxuries. 

"Economic  conditions  are  unquestionably  adjusting  themselves, 
but  with  increased  foreign  trade  and  the  development  all  over 
the  North  American  continent  the  prospect  is  encouraging  rather 
than  discouraging." 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  leased  the  house  of  the  late  R.  A.  Rowan  at 
Pasadena.  Mr.  Firestone  arrived  here  just  in  time  to  give  greet- 
ings and  farewell  to  Henry  Ford,  who  had  been  here  for  several 
weeks  but  was  just  on  his  way  East.  The  close  friendship  of  Mr. 
Firestone  with  Mr.  Ford  has  given  rise  to  the  sensational  report 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  discussion  in  the  East  tliat 
the  tire  magnate  will  be  associated  with  the  Detroit  man  in  the 
production  of  the  new  $250  automobile  which  Mr.  Ford  an- 
nounced while  here  he  intended  to  put  on  the  market  in  a  year 
from  now  to  compete  with  his  own  noted  vehicle. 

Mr.  Firestone  made  his  first  visit  to  Los  Angeles  in  1906,  when 
he  established  a  branch  house  here  which  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  located  on  the  Coast.  His  visit  at  this  time  is  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  part  of  the 
country  with  the  view  of  extending  his  business  interests  here 
and  perhaps  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory.  The  local 
branch  of  his  company  in  Los  Angeles  is  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  his  brother,  E.  S.  Firestone. 

Mr.  Firestone  declares  that  rubber  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  the  United  States  in  the  near  future.  Now 
that  most  of  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  world  are  in  the 
Orient,  Mr.  Firestone  maintains  that  the  logical  course  of  this 
branch  of  commerce  is  through  Pacific  ports.  It  is  his  belief 
that  many  of  the  large  Eastern  concerns  which  buy  through 
the  London  markets  will  in  time  divert  the  product  through 
Western  channels.  He  declares  that  the  growth  of  the  rubber 
industry  on  the  Coast  will  naturally  be  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  factories,  as  the  accessibility  of  the  Coast  cities 
to  the  rubber  plantations  will  be  a  great  inducement  to  tire  man- 
ufacturers to  locate  here.  Mr.  Firestone  is  confident  that  the 
automobile  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  shipping  by 
trucks  will  be  the  favorite  means  of  future  transportation. 

Rubber,  he  predicts,  will  be  cheaper,  as  will  automobiles,  just 
as  soon  as  things  are  adjusted  to  a  peace  basis.  He  paid  a  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  magnificent  road  system  of  California,  which 
is  the  greatest  asset  to  the  development  of  the  automobile 
business. 

"The  automobile  has  done  almost  as  much  to  develop  the  coun- 
try as  have  the  railroads,"  concluded  Mr.  Firestone,  "and  if  the 
industry  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  result 
will  be  greater  than  can  be  dreamed  of  at  present." 


"The  abnormal  conditions  precipitated  by  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  the  war  are  rapidly  passing,"  said  D.  M.  Bixby, 
local  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  "and  this  is  resulting 
in  a  more  stable  condition  generally.  In  Southern  California 
business  is  continuing  good,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  one 
of  the  best  years  in  the  history  of  the  local  branch. 

"There  is  nothing  to  support  the  contention  of  some  of  the 
pessimists  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  result  in  curtail- 
ment and  business  depression.  Conditions  were  never  so  good 
in  Southern  California.  The  influx  of  tourists  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  in  the  nature  of  a  record-breaker. 
This  has  stimulated  the  automobile  trade  in  all  its  branches. 

"The  great  volume  of  business  which  has  been  side-tracked 
for  war  activities  is  once  more  flowing  into  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, and  every  industry  is  resuming  its  normal  proportions,  and 
gettng  back  to  a  peace  basis  founded  on  a  substantial  and  legiti- 


.\mong  the  leaders  in  the  rubber  trade  who  have  visited  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  winter,  some  of  them  to  stay  for  months,  are 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt  and  Charles  B.  Seger,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co. ;  Harvey  E.  Firestone,  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. ;  Joseph  O.  Stokes,  president  of  the  Thermoid 
Rubber  Co.,  and  Frank  A.  Seiberlmg,  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 


-\t  a  dinner  given  to  Harvey  S.  Firestone  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  guest  uttered  the  following  part- 
promise:  "Your  Imperial  Valley  cotton  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  as  75  per  cent  of  the  rubber  coming  into  the  United  States 
is  now  being  brought  through  the  Pacific  Coast  ports,  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  you  build  the  cotton  mills  and  the  rubber  plants, 
we  should  not  make  tires  here." 
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THE  RUBBER   TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Rcgulcir  Correspondent. 
■pOSTON'J  automobile  show,  held  last  month,  was  pronounced 
■*-'  the  most  successful  that  ever  occurred  in  this  city,  both  in 
the  attendance  and  in  the  number  of  cars  exhibited.  However, 
there  were  but  few  tires  shown  and  not  many  exhibits  of  ac- 
cessories specially  interesting  to  the  rubber  trade.  In  many 
cases,  such  goods  were  shown  not  as  exclusive  exhibits  by  their 
manufacturers,  but  as  units  of  stock  of  local  general  automobile 
supply  dealers. 

Among  the  many  patching  outfits  and  vulcanizing  devices, 
there  was  included  the  Sepco  vulcanizer,  in  which  the  heat  is 
obtained  by  electric  current,  for  which  are  claimed  a  number  of 
points  of  superiority.  Among  the  anti-puncture  devices  might 
be  mentioned  the  Auto-Seal  inner  tube,  manufactured  by  the 
Shaw  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  and  the  Coffield  tire  protector,  made 
by  the  Coffield  Tire  Protector  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  business  of  retreading  tires  is  becoming  important,  and 
the  Wakefield  Tire  Co.,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  had  a  fine 
exhibit  of  rebuilt  and  retreated  tires.  Another  exhibit  was  that 
of  the  American  Retreading  Corp.,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Among  other  exhibitors  known  to  the  readers  of  The  India 
Rubber  World  might  be  mentioned  the  Boston  Blacking  Co., 
whose  cements  and  lire  paints  call  for  crude  rubber  in  the 
making.  The  Westinghouse  air  spring  was  on  exhibition.  The 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  showed  a 
line  of  its  graphite  lubricants.  The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co. 
exhibited  its  specialty.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  had  a 
general  line  of  accessories,  and  the  L.  C.  Chase  Co.  had  a  beauti- 
ful exhibit  of  its  automobile  and  carriage  cloth,  as  well  as  other 
specialties  less  related  to  the  rubber  industry.  In  the  Willard 
storage  battery  exhibit  was  shown  the  component  parts  of  that 
battery,  including  the  threaded  rubber  insulators  which  make 
an  important  part  of  its  construction. 


reelected  treasurer.  He  is  the  senior  of  the  old  firm  of  Fuller, 
Leonard  &  Small,  the  predecessors  of  the  Franklin  Rubber  Co. 
Linn  L.  Fuller,  who  was  elected  assistant  treasurer,  joined  the 
company  in  1907,  but  two  years  afterward  entered  the  garage 
business,  returning  to  the  Franklin  Rubber  Co.  in  1917  to  take 
charge  of  the  automobile  department.  The  company  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  its  store  premises  modern  and  in  every 
way  greatly  improved  by  its  reconstruction  and  renovations,  fol- 
lowing the  fire  damage  of  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  is 
expanding.  An  addition,  40  by  80  feet,  is  being  erected  adjoining 
the  main  factory,  which  when  finished  will  be  occupied  as  the 
business  offices,  thus  giving  additional  room  in  the  factory  build- 
ing. The  addition  is  of  the  same  construction  and  design  as  the 
factory,  and  is  so  planned  that  further  stories  can  be  added  when 
more  room  is  needed. 

M.  M.  Converse,  president  and  manager  of  the  company,  at 
this  writing  is  in  Europe  taking  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  brief 
respite  from  business.     His  youngest  son  accompanies  him. 

Americanization  is  progressing,  hereabouts.  One  day  last 
month  eight  automobiles  containing  46  aliens,  the  greater  part 
of  them  employed  by  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden, 
and  all  members  of  the  Americanization  classes  of  the  Central 
Evening  High  School  in  that  city,  arrived  at  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Boston,  and  applied  for  their  first  citizenship  papers.  The 
evening  before,  they  were  given  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  the 
public  library  and  then  later  were  taken  to  police  headquarters, 
where  they  were  shown  the  rudiments  of  city  government.  Dur- 
ing the  tiine  they  have  attended  school  they  have  been  paid 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour  by  their  employers,  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  their  taking  this  step  towards  becoming  citizens 
of  the  LTnited  States. 


The  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  the  well-known  reclaimer 
of  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  will  celebrate  its  tenth  year 
of  manufacturing  on  April  19. 

This  company's  success  has  been  due  to  the  employment  of  a 
reclaiming  method  having  features  of  special  value  in  the  proc- 
essing of  automobile  tires.  It  claims  to  have  been  the  first  firm 
to  grade  the  different  makes  and  qualities  of  old  tires,  thereby 
guarding  the  uniformity  and  quality  of  the  output. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  original  organization  of  1909 
remains  practically  unchanged  in  its  personnel.  Robert  C.  Har- 
low is  president  and  factory  manager;  Jawes  H.  Stedman,  treas- 
urer; Merton  A.  Turner,  sales  manager;  Benjamin  Ayer,  pro- 
duction superintendent ;  M.  H.  Pingree,  chief  chemist. 
*        *        * 

The  Hipco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  for  manufacturing  a  number  of 
automobile  specialties,  among  them  a  running  board  mat  of 
special  rubber  composition  reinforced  with  a  strip  of  fabric  for 
waterproofing  purposes,  and  adapted  to  cause  the  mat  to  lie  flat 
and  tight  when  fastened  in  place  by  bolts  or  screws  running 
through  copper-plated  washers  embedded  in  the  rubber.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  Thomas  A.  Glennon,  president; 
Frederick  J.  Gleason,  treasurer;  and  William  E.  Fleet,  clerk. 
The  directors  are  Elizabeth  Gleason,  James  F.  Guilhop  and 
Charles  Prinkworth.  *        *        * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Frank- 
lin Rubber  Co.,  held  early  last  month,  C.  T.  Small,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  business  in  1882,  resigned  the  presidency  because 
of  impaired  health.  .Asa  C.  Merrill  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Mr.  Merrill  has  been  connected  with  the  rubber  trade 
more  than  thirty  years,  having  learned  the  business  at  the  old 
Alfred  Hale  store  on  School  street,  associating  himself  with  the 
Franklin  Rubber  Co.  nineteen  years  ago.    Everett  L.  Fuller  was 


Frederic  C.  Hood,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  presided  at  a 
meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  he  is  president,  when  300  members  gathered 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  March  4,  to  consider  transportation 
and  legislative  matters.  This  association  endeavors  to  render 
three  distinct  lines  of  service:  first,  service  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  association;  secondly,  services  which  are  of 
value  to  manufacturers  as  a  class ;  and  thirdly,  it  endeavors  to 
render  service  of  a  broader  nature,  which  may  be  called  perhaps 
community  service;  finally,  the  association  is  also  interested  in 
lessening  the  delay  and  cost  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  industrial  accident  board. 

George  W.  Chase,  one  of  the  oldest  workers  in  the  Edgeworth 
factory  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city,  March  7,  aged  61  years.  He  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  this  company  41  years  ago,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
department  foreman. 

President  B.  T.  Martin,  of  Everlastik.  Inc.,  Boston,  left  re- 
cently for  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will  probably  be  gone 
until  the  early  part  of  April. 

*         *         * 

The  Hazen-Brown  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rubber  cements,  has 
removed  its  business  offices  from  Brockton  to  727  Atlantic  ave- 
nue. Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  rubber-cement  factory  of  the  Hazen-Brown  Co.,  at  Brock- 
ton, was  threatened  with  destruction  last  month  when  a  friction 
spark  from  the  main  bell  ignited  some  gasoline  which  was  being 
used  by  a  woman  employe.  Unmindful  of  her  own  danger,  she 
fought  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  her  efforts  are  said  to  have 
saved  the  factory,  though  she  was  severely  burned  about  the 
head  and  body. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'HI':  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  are  experiencing  a  slump 
*■  in  business  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  after-effects  of 
the  world  war.  At  first  the  tire  and  tube  business  remained 
good  when  the  other  departments  began  to  show-  signs  of  slack- 
ening, but  now  the  former  departments  are  beginning  to  be 
affected.  Rubber  company  officials  are  optimistic  over  the  future, 
however,  and  say  that  when  matters  have  become  readjusted 
business  will  remain  prosperous  for  years  to  come.  Two  Trenton 
rubber  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  build  additions  to  their 
plants  and  are  awaiting  a  drop  in  the  cost  of  materials  before 
ihey  start  operations. 

The  India  Rubber  Co.,  Xew  Brunswick,  conducled  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's social  on  March  17  at  the  Xew  Brunswick  club.  R.  S. 
Butler,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  gave 
an  address  on  "Organization  and  Management." 

The  United  States  Rubber  to,,  Xew  Brunswick,  has  posted 
notices  in  its  plant  to  the  effect  that  hereafter  the  works  will  be 
operated  only  five  days  a  week  and  that  there  will  be  no  work 
on  Saturdays.  It  is  understood  that  the  curtailment  is  due  to 
the  unprecedented  weather  conditions  and  that  orders  for  rubber 
footwear  have  fallen  off  to  a  great  extent. 


Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  are  benefiting  by  the  belter 
shipping  facilities  and  the  cheaper  rates  of  transportation  due 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  municipal  dock  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  South  Trenton.  The  dock  was  recently  opened 
and  the  Joseph  Stokes,  Thermoid,  and  Essex  Rubber  companies 
were  the  first  Trenton  rubber  concerns  to  ship  goods  on  the 
opening  day. 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  has  asked  the  Trenton  City 
Commission  for  permission  to  construct  an  additional  railroad 
spur  track  from  its  plant  across  Assanpink  Park,  which  is  owned 
by  the  city.     The  company   desires  better   railroad  facilities. 

More  than  four  hundred  employes  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co.  Beneficial  Association  recently  held  a  bancjuet  at  the  Hotel 
Hamilton  with  the  young  women  of  the  office  force  as  guests. 
Following  the  dinner,  dancing  was  enjoyed.  R.  F.  Lee.  Jr.,  was 
the  toastmaster. 

Fire  on  March  19  caused  a  loss  of  $20,000  at  the  plant  of  the 
Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.  The  blaze  started  among  cotton 
fabric  and  spread  to  the  cotton  hose  department  on  the  third 
floor.  Much  of  the  damage  was  caused  by  water.  A  quantity  of 
rubber  stock  was  burned,  but  the  building  was  little  damaged. 
The  sprinkler  system  at  the  plant  saved  the  building  from 
destruction. 

The  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.  have  filed  a 
certificate  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  showing  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  it  was  decided  to  amend 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  by  changing  the  name  to  the 
United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  certificate 
that  there  are  2.457  shares  of  stock  issued  and  outstanding. 
*        *         * 

The  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  is  building  a  two- 
story  addition,  76  by  105  feet,  to  cost  $30,000.  Approximately 
one-half  of  this  building  will  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  the  balance  for  new  executive  offices.  The  company  is  also 
building  a  one-story  warehouse.  200  by  40  feet. 

Almus   E.   Vinton   has   been    appointed    sales   manager    of   the 


Xew   Jersey 
Jersey. 


Jersey    Ci 


F.  F.  I'ox,  Trenton,  Xew  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  New 
Jersey  representative  of  the  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co., 
South  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

NOW  that  the  top-speed  rush  of  the  Rhode  Island  rubber 
manufacturing  plants  on  contracts  and  sub-contracts  for 
the  Government  and  the  .Mlies  is  practically  over,  all  the 
concerns  are  now  looking  to  orders  on  regular  goods  that  have 
liecn  given  scant  attention  during  all  these  months.  .\  majority 
of  the  firms  are  taking  advantage  of  this  opi)ortunity  to  over- 
haul the  machinery,  and  to  make  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. Because  of  this  the  plants  have  recently  been  closed 
in  part  or  in  whole  for  periods  varying  from  a  couple  of  days 
to  a  week. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  a  five-day-a-week  schedule 
was  put  inlo  operation  at  the  factory  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol.  The  rubber  goods  on  hand,  it  was 
stated,  warranted  a  curtailment  of  the  production,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  although  there  are  4,500  hands  working  full  time 
each  day  except  Saturdays. 

The  .American  Wringer  Co.'s  adjourned  annual  corporate 
meeting,  held  last  month  at  the  office  in  the  Grosvenor  building. 
Providence,  was  presided  over  by  Walter  S.  Ballou,  president. 
The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted and  the  president  gave  a  resume  of  the  past  year's  work, 
stating  that  the  outlook  for  the  next  year  is  particularly  bright. 
The  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
Walter  S.  Ballou,  Lyman  Mills,  A.  J.  Beardsley,  J.  F.  Heming- 
way, R.  J.  B.  Sullivan,  Latimer  W.  Ballou  and  J.  F.  Fletcher,  the 
latter  being  elected  treasurer.  Tlie  gross  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  1918  were  $121,760;  the  expenses  were  $106,- 
834.41,  and  the  net,  $14,925.92,  but  this  was  absorbed  by  the 
Government  taxes  of  $13,113.55  and  a  depreciation  charge  of 
$1,812.37. 

Extensive    alterations,    additions   and    repairs   are   being   made 
at  the  plant  of  the  Washburn  Wire  Co.,  Phillipsdale.  East  Provi- 
dence.    The  entire  plant  will  be  completely  overhauled  by  sec- 
tions so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  concern. 
*     *     * 

The  plant  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co..  at  Bristol  will 
undergo  a  general  overhauling  and  renovation  calculated  to  im- 
prove and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  various  departments.  The 
management's  intention  of  continuing  the  general  plan  of  in- 
creased efficiency,  as  well  as  the  educational  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  employes  is  shown  by  the  recent  formation  of  the 
National  India  Rubber  Co.  Foreman  Club,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  several  hundred  of  the  foremen,  forewomen,  and 
other  officials  of  the  factory  force. 

At  the  organization  meeting  Ralph  S.  Butler,  of  the  com- 
mercial research  section  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York,  delivered  an  instructive  address  on  "The  Development  of 
Team-Work,"  and  his  remarks  were  supplemented  by  .Arthur 
Reeves,  supervisor  of  production,  vice-president  George  Schlosser 
and  assistant  superintendent  Edwin  I.  Cooper.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  :  James  W.  Franklin,  president :  Miss  Mary 
Reynolds,  vice-president;  Edward  E.  Bunn,  secretary;  George 
McClure,  treasurer;  directors  for  three  years,  George  Schlos- 
ser and  Miss  Mary  Connery  ;  for  two  years,  F.  L.  Dunbar,  Douglas 
Morey,  and  Miss  Bride  Curley;  for  one  year.  T  E.  Johnson, 
M.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Holt,  J.  A.  Wahlgren.  Peter  Vaccaro, 
Manuel  Andrade,  Miss  Sadie  Congdon,  and  Miss  Mary  Angello. 
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The  day  nursery,  located  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Bourn 
streets,  which  was  organized  by  the  management  for  children 
of  the  employes  of  the  company,  is  ready  for  service  and  is 
certain  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  workers.  The  rooms 
are  finely  furnished  for  the  purpose  and  an  isolation  room  pro- 
vided where  children  affected  with  contagious  sickness  may  be 
cared  for.     Mrs.  John  F.  Reynolds  is  the  matron. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  is  fitting  up  a  dental 
parlor  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes. 

Miss  Ruth  Graham,  formerly  a  nurse  at  the  National  factory, 
but  now  in  the  Navy,  and  recently  returned  from  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  where  she  was  with  a  base  hospital  unit,  has  been  at 
Bristol  on  a  leave  of  absence  with  her  parents. 


One  of  the  many  Providence  concerns  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  production  of  war  material  was  the  Revere 
Rubber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
Thousands  of  balloons  were  turned  out  at  the  plant  of  this  con- 
cern on  Valley  street.  Providence,  for  use  in  dropping  bundles 
of  printed  matter  behind  the  German  lines.  These  balloons, 
which  were  the  result  of  tests  carried  on  at  the  balloon  school  at 
Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska,  under  authority  of  General  Churchill, 
commanding  the  Military  Intelligence  Section,  were  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter  when  inflated,  and  were  made  of  pure 
rubber  of  the  transparent  sort  used  in  rubber  gloves.  When 
Uncle  Sam  had  a  message  for  the  Boches  in  the  front  lines, 
he  sent  up  one  of  these  little  balloons  on  a  string.  When  it  had 
reached  the  desired  location  a  parachute  was  released  by  a  pull 
of  the  string,  and  the  propaganda  thus  distributed. 

The  plant  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  is  the  scene 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  improvement,  either  actively  ttnder 
way  or  to  be  commenced  in  the  immediate  future.  This  in- 
cludes a  new  one-story  boiler  house  of  brick,  90  by  50  feet,  for 
which  the  contract  was  awarded  the  past  month.  The  contract 
for  a  new  transforming  house  has  also  been  recently  awarded 
and  work  thereon  has  already  commenced. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  recently  acquired  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  on  Kinsley  avenue.  Providence,  located 
near  the  plant  of  the  Nicholson  File  Co.,  containing  approxi- 
mately 43,000  square  feet.  Approximately  $60,000  changed  hands 
on  the  transaction. 

Joseph  Mawson,  John  Broadbent  and  Thomas  Swain,  have 
formed  a  copartnership  as  M.  B.  S.  Company.  located  at  9-11 
Winter  street.  Providence.  They  will  carry  H&rtford  and 
Alco  bicycle  tires. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  which  recently  opened  ware- 
rooms  at  143  Broad  street.  Providence,  has  leased  the  premises 
from  the  estate  of  B.  B.  Lederer  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Park  Vulcanizing  Co.,  1198  Broad  street.  Providence,  is 
being  conducted  by  Edward  N.  Sheffers,  according  to  information 
filed  at  the  city  clerk's  office. 

The  Goodyear  Raincoat  Co.  has  opened  a  fine  large  retail 
store  at  425  Westminster  street,  corner  of  Union  street,  in  one 
of  the  best  locations  in  the  downtown  shopping  section. 

The  National  Rubber  Co.,  36  Franklin  street.  Providence,  is 
owned  by  Mildred  E.  Willis,  according  to  her  statement  placed 
on  file  at  the  office  of  city  clerk. 

The  Broadway  Vulcanizing  Co.,  31  Broadway,  Pawtucket,  is 
owned  by  Josephine  C.  Lee,  according  to  the  returns  filed  at  the 
city  clerk's  office. 


CANADIAN    NOTES. 

A  LARGE  and  representative  meeting  of  rubber  shoe  manu- 
•**  facturers  and  distributers  was  held  on  February  19,  1919, 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Quebec.  T.  H.  Rieder.  of  the 
Dominion  Rubber  System,  was  chairman  and  R.  H.  Greene,  of 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  secretary.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed included  methods  of  sale,  cash  terras,  datings  and  prices 
of  different  lines,  bonuses,  and  the  formation  of  jobbers'  asso-  ■ 
ciations  in  various  provinces  where  none  at  present  exist.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  last  matter  and 
arrange  for  forming  such  organizations  in  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces, Ontario,  and  Quebec.  After  the  meeting,  the  guests  were 
given  a  luncheon  by  the  local  members,  at  which  interesting 
speeches  were  made  by  Colonel  Massie,  J.  A.  Connor,  W.  H. 
Alderson,  R.  B.  Griffith,  and  others. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  recent  third  annual  banquet 
of  the  Toronto  Shoe  Repairers'  Association,  at  the  Carl's  Rite 
Hotel,  were  the  following:  Messrs.  Thompson,  Rogerson,  and 
Thompson,  representing  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Goods  &  Tire  Co., 
Limited;  Messrs.  Harris,  Johnston,  Stewart,  and  Williams,  rep- 
resenting The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited; 
and  Messrs.  Jeffrey,  Mahaffy,  and  Wilson,  representing  the 
I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Limited. 

The  National  Motor  Show  of  Eastern  Canada  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Victoria  Rink,  Montreal,  Quebec,  April  S-12,  1919.  T.  C. 
Kirby  is  manager. 

The  Canadian  trade  press  reports  the  formation  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commission  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of  trade  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  Sir  Charles  B.  Gordon  is  chairman,  but 
will  continue  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  British  War  Mission,  as 
he  has  done  during  the  last  two  years;  C.  B.  McXanght  and 
H.  W.  Thomson  will  carry  on  the  business  in  Oitawa.  The 
Commission  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Canadian  Mission 
in  London  under  Lloyd  Harris. 

The  Van  der  Linde  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
is  reported  to  have  announced  that  it  is  anxious  to  give  every 
possible  preference  to  returned  soldiers  seeking  positions. 

The  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
is  beginning  the  construction  of  a  four-story  addition  to  its  plant, 
to  be  100  by  65  feet,  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  plans  to  use 
Eome  of  the  space  thus  afforded,  for  the  manufacture  of  cord 
tires  on  which  it  has  been  experimenting  for  some  time.  The 
Partridge  company  will  also  build  soon  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  footwear.  This  unit  also  will  be  four  stories 
liigh,  200  by  80  feet. 

The  Columbus  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  has  appointed  Emile  Larose  sales  manager.  Mr.  Larose 
was  formerly  with  the  Canadian  Footwear  Co.  in  a  similar 
position. 

The  Columbus  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  has  desig- 
nated as  its  Montreal  branch  the  warehouse  which  it  has  recently 
taken  over  at  1464  St.  Catherine  street.  East.  It  will  maintain 
its  sales  offices  in  this  building  and  ship  to  all  customers  and 
jobbers  in  Eastern  Canada  from  this  office. 

Paul  E.  Lefebvre  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Montreal 
branch  of  the  above  company,  and  A.  D.  Porcheron.  acting 
manager  of  the  Ottawa,  Ontario,  branch,  succeeding  R.  Gratton, 
resigned. 

The  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  in- 
tends to  build  a  six-stcry  reinforced  concrete  addition  to  its 
factory,  160  by  80  feet,  as  soon  as  building  material  can  be 
obtained  at  prices  nearer  normal.  The  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  company  will  then  be  considerably  increased  and  permit 
the  use  of  more  rubber  machinery.  This  concern  makes  "Life- 
l)Uoy"   rubber   footwear. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THK  annual  meeting  of  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  held  in  Manchester  at  the  end  of  January,  was 
noticeable  for  the  large  attendance  representative  of  the 
-trade,  several  former  outstanding  firms  of  importance  being 
now  within  the  pale.  The  chairman,  J.  T.  Goudie.  presided 
and  his  survey  of  the  past  year's  proceedings  and  his  administra- 
tions of  those  to  come  were  couched  in  equally  optimistic  tones. 
He  quoted  high  official  opinion  to  the  effect  that  their  associa- 
tion was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  progressive 
organizations  in  the  country.  Referring  to  the  Government 
Rubber  Control  Committee,  on  which  they  were  represented  by 
Stewart  A.  Russell,  of  The  Silvertown  Company,  he  said  that  the 
.committee  was  still  retained  by  the  Government  in  a  purely 
advisory  capacity  though  it  seemed  very  improbable  that  any 
control  would  now  be  exercised  over  the  imports  of  raw  rubber. 
The  interesting  announcement  was  made  of  the  formation 
of  a  Reclaimed  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  thus  neces- 
sitating an  amendment  in  the  articles  of  association.  Not 
having  any  special  information,  I  do  not  know  whether  member- 
ship will  be  limited  to  reclaimers  or  whether  those  who  do  re- 
x;laiming  as  a  part  of  a  general  substitute  and  rubber  chemical 
business  will  be  eligible.  Since  the  introduction  of  American 
<:apital  and  American  methods  into  the  reclaiming  industry  of 
Britain,  the  business  has,  of  course,  assumed  a  more  important 
position  than  it  held  twenty  years  ago  and  its  products  are 
not  now  referred  to  with  bated  breath  in  the  trade.  Another 
point  is  that  its  existence  as  an  important  industry  has  become 
"known  to  government  departments  now  that  the  country  has  so 
much  discarded  rubber  on  which  it  wants  to  realize  at  full 
-value. 

The  association  has  now  became  associated  with  the  Federa- 
-tion  of  British  Industries  and  a  special  sub-committee  has  com- 
piled a  voluminuous  report  on  the  rubber  trade  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Government.  A  topic  of  interest  touched  upon  by 
the  chairman  was  the  government-aided  association  for  indus- 
-trial  research  in  the  rubber  trade,  the  formation  of  which  was 
in  an  advanced  stage.  Naturally  there  are  not  wanting  among 
■ordinary  tax-payers  connected  with  the  various  industries  to 
be  assisted  those  who  view  with  some  alarm  the  numerous  raids 
-made  upon  our  depleted  exchequer,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the 
first  degree  imperative  that  the  various  research  associations 
■should  be  conducted  on  lines  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 
With  regard  to  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Goudie  was  somewhat  against  his  inclination  reelected  chair- 
man for  the  fifth  year  in  succession,  a  glowing  tribute  to  his 
sterling  qualities.  The  following  men  were  elected  members 
of  the  General  Committee,  a  much  larger  body  than  was  the 
•case  only  a  few  years  ago,  due  to  the  formation  of  sectional 
•committees  which  nominate  one  or  more  of  their  members  to 
serve  on  the  general  committee : 

F.  C.  Bai.sley.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Bii-mingham; 
P.  A.  Birley,  Chas.  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester ;  T.  H. 
C.  Brooking,  St.  Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Warring- 
ton ;  A.  Cairns,  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  Glasgow ;  H.  C.  Coles,  Wm. 
Warne  &  Co.,  Limited,  Tottenham,  London ;  R,  Eccles,  F.  R.  Red- 
daway  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester;  Col.  J.  Gardiner.  The  Rub- 
ber Co.  of  Scotland,  Limited,  Stirling;  J.  T.  Goudie,  Leyland  & 
Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Leyland;  E.  Healey,  W.  A. 
Bates,  Limited,  Leicester;  A.  D,  Ingram,  J,  G.  Ingram  &  Son, 
Limited,  Hackney  Wick,  London ;  Alexander  Johnston,  The 
.  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh ;  Sir  G.  C.  Man- 
•dleberg,  J.  Mandleberg  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester ;  David  Mose- 
ley,  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited,  Manchester ;   C.  R.  Inart- 


Icy,  George  Spencer  Moulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bradford-on-Avon; 
T.  C.  Redfern,  Redfern's  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  Hyde;  Stuart 
A.  Russell,  The  Silvertown  Company,  London;  G.  Spencer, 
Monarch  Waterproof  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester;  II.  Stand- 
ring,  I.  Frankenburg  &  Sons,  Limited,  Manchester ;  James  Tinto, 
The  Irwell  &  Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester ;  F.  Web- 
ster, The  Avon  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Melksham ;  \V.  Wother- 
spoon,  James  Wotherspoon  &  Sons,  Glasgow. 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  Association  is  W.  G.  Wilson,  16  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 

This  concern  continues  to  show  increased  strength  and  pros- 
perity with  a  profit  of  £959,503  for  1917-18,  against  £435,100  for 
the  preceding  year,  the  ordinary  dividend  being  raised  from 
15  to  23 J4  per  cent.  What,  with  rubber  plantations  and  cotton 
mills  and  the  incidents  of  the  excess  profits  duty,  the  accounts 
are  not  particularly  easy  to  follow  or  to  compare  with  former 
years,  so  only  a  few  lines  of  reference  will  be  made  here.  The 
rubber  estates  are  valued  at  £977,100,  the  planted  area  being  34,000 
acres.  The  profits  from  this  source  and  also  from  the  cotton 
mills  in  Lancashire,  of  course,  go  some  way  to  explain  the  net 
profits  of  the  company,  having  almost  doubled  in  a  year  of 
war  trading. 

XYLOS  RUBBER  CO..  LIMITED. 
An  acceptable  New  Year's  gift  was  received  by  the  customers 
of  this  company  in  the  form  of  a  leather  pocket  wallet  and 
detachable-leaf  notebook  combined.  Some  useful  tables  relating 
to  specific  gravities  of  compounding  materials,  properties  of 
steam,  etc.,  find  inclusion,  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  activities.  From  the  information  given  it  appears 
that  the  company  was  formed  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing vulcanized  rubber  by  a  patented  process,  and  judging  by  the 
clientele  it  has  obtained  in  four  years'  business,  its  progress  has 
been  by  no  means  slow.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  directorate,  of  which  Marshall  Stevens.  M.  P..  is 
chairman,  and  Edwin  L.  Curbichley  managing  director.  The 
works  are  situated  in  Trafford  Park,  the  flourishing  industrial 
suburb  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Stevens  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Trafford  Park  Estates  Co.,  Limited.  The  Xylos  company  claims 
that  its  special  process  gives  marked  advantages  in  the  production 
of  reclaimed  rubber  in  black,  white,  and  red  colors  for  use  in 
various  branches  of  rubber  manufacture.  The  process  yields  a 
soluble  material  which  can  be  used  vi-ith  or  without  the  addition 
of  crude  rubber-filling  ingredients,  etc.,  and  which  require  only 
a  percentage  of  sulphur  to  vulcanize  into  commercial  articles  of 
soft  vulcanized  rubber.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  elimination  of 
all  traces  of  metal  and  to  keeping  up  uniform  standards  of  value, 
matters  of  the  first  importance  in  a  business  whose  products  go 
not  only  to  home  consumers,  but  also  to  our  overseas  dominions 
and   foreign  countries. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  REPORTS. 
A  bound  volume  is  now  issued  annually  by  the  Society  showing 
the  recent  progress  made  in  official  chemistry  in  various  branches 
of  industry.  As  was  the  case  in  the  volume  for  1916,  the  chapter 
on  rubber  in  the  volume  for  1917,  which  is  now  before  me,  is 
written  by  H.  P.  Stevens.  Those  in  the  manufacture  who  have 
had  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  literature  in  the  trade 
journals  and  scientific  publications  will  not  find  anything  novel  in 
Dr.  Stevens'  summary,  though  they  cannot  fail  to  find  it  very 
convenient  as  a  reminder  and  a  reference.  Dr.  Stevens,  of 
course,  is  well  known  as  an  able  experimenter  and  as  a  leading 
authority  on  plantation  rubber,  and  it  is  this  ground  which  is 
covered  by  his  compilation.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  chemistry,  which  has  not  got  beyond  the  laboratory  and 
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the  scientific  journal,  is  really  entitled  to  be  called  applied  chem- 
istry. Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  entitled  to 
be  called  applied  even  in  the  embryonic  stage  while  awaiting  the 
stage  at  which  the  applier  comes  forward  with  confidence. 
With  regard  to  vulcanization,  it  is  remarked  that  from  various 
published  papers  it  appears  that  there  is  no  standard  state  of  cure 
in  manufacturing  practice.  When  adjusting  the  condition  of  vul- 
canization time,  heat,  percentage  of  sulphur,  accelerators,  etc., 
the  manufacturer  has  in  mind  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  the 
goods  are  required.  There  is,  therefore,  in  practice  no  one 
optimum  cure,  but  rather  an  optimum  cure  for  each  individual 
article.  This  expression  of  opinion  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  generally 
endorsed  in  the  trade.  It  is  stated  that  as  regards  vulcanization 
with  niter-aromatic  derivatives  and  organic  peroxides  it  would 
appear  that  so  far  the  results  obtained  are  not  comparable  with  a 
fully  vulcanized  rubber  manufactured  with  sulphur  as  the  vulcan- 
izing agent.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  statement  will  cause 
much  perturbation  in  the  trade,  as  all  work  of  importance  lately 
has  been  done  to  strict  government  specifications  which  enjoin 
the  use  of  sulphur.  Items  of  progress  which  might  fitly  have 
found  mention  are  the  greatly  extended  use,  both  in  America  and 
Great  Britain,  of  carbon  black  in  the  manufacture  of  solid  goods 
and  the  fact  that  such  black  is  now  used  in  a  dustless  form 
which  greatly  facilitates  its  employment.  The  replacement  of 
lime  by  magnesium  oxide  as  a  mineral  accelerator,  the  substitu- 
tion of  zinc  oxide  by  lithopone,  and  the  recognition  by  govern- 
ment departments  that  there  is  no  gain  in  buying  an  expensive 
rubber  if  a  cheap  one  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well, 
are  other  items  of  progress  that  seem  to  call  for  mention  in  a 
review  of  1917. 

MACINTOSH    CABLE    CO.,    LIMITED. 

An  amalgamation  has  been  effected  between  William  Rickard. 
Limited,  electric  cable  manufacturer  of  Derby,  and  Macin- 
tosh Cable  Co.,  Limited,  of  Rice  Lane,  Walton,  Liverpool.  The 
title  of  the  new  firm  is  the  Macintosh  Cable  Co.,  Limited,  with 
registered  offices  at  Ashbourne  Road  Mills,  Derby.  Rubber  and 
bitumen  cables  will  be  made  at  Derby,  and  paper-insulated,  low- 
tension  and  extra  high-tension  cables  at  the  Liverpool  works. 
There  is  nothing  very  startling  about  this  combination,  as  Chas. 
Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  had  a  business  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Rickard  for  many  years  prior  to  taking  over  the  two  Liverpool 
rubber  works  for  specializing  in  insulation  and  rubber  boots  and 
galoshes. 

TRADE    NOTES. 

The  retail  shops  seem  rather  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks 
in  view  of  lower  prices  becoming  general,  though  the  importance 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  reduced  prices  ticketed  on  the  goods  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Thus,  the  label  on  a  mackintosli  shows 
the  usual  price  to  be  45  shillings ;  sale  price,  30  shillings,  or  even 
lower,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  usual  price,  however,  is  merely 
the  fancy  price  that  the  dealer  hoped  to  get  out  of  a  long-suffer- 
ing public  and  does  not  represent  any  genuine  business  value. 
Although  in  the  waterproofing  line  prices  are  bound  to  come 
down,  and  indeed  have  come  down,  these  are  retarded  by  the 
position  of  cloth.  Cotton  cloth  is  certainly  down  in  view  of  the 
expected  increased  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  America, 
but  there  has  been  no  reduction  affecting  the  cotton  and  wool 
which  are  so  largely  used  in  the  waterproof  garment  trade ;  the 
price  of  these,  in  fact  has  gone  up. 

The  further  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of  pneumatic  tires 
on  top  of  the  10  per  cent  of  last  year  is  presumably  due 
largely  to  the  fabric,  though  it  has  been  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling  among  motorists. 

A  branch  of  the  industry  which  has  suffered  eclipse  during  the 
war  is  that  dealing  with  sports'  requisites.  Now  that  our  na- 
tional games  are  getting  into  full  swing  again,  and  the  rubber 
works  are  no  longer  barred  from  putting  labor  onto  non- 
•cssentials,  this  branch  is  becoming  active  again. 

Somewhat  late  in  tlie  season  galoshes,  which  have  been  very 


scarce,  are  now  appearing  in  the  retailers'  windows  again.  Under 
existing  conditions  our  home  producers  have  a  more  extended 
opportunity  of  doing  business  than  they  have  had  in  the  past  and 
no  doubt  the  six  firms  in  the  Rubljer  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation will  take  full  advantage  of  the  situation.  The  chairman 
of  this  association  is  Alexander  Johnston,  of  the  North  British 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  press 
correcting  some  misstatements  which  had  gained  publicity,  he 
said  that  one  firm  alone  in  Britain  was  able  to  turn  out  30,000 
pairs  of  rubber  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  per  day.  Presumably  this  is 
his  own  firm.  The  figure  seems  a  huge  one,  though  I  believe  it 
is   exceeded  by  more  than  one  American   firm. 

RUBBER    GOODS    IMPORTED    INTO    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

International  competition  for  the  South  African  market  for  all 
kinds  of  imported  products  has  undergone  remarkable  changes 
since  the  middle  of  1914.  The  following  table  shows  how  these 
changes  affect  the  importation  of  manufactured   rubber  goods : 

Countrv.                                                 ]9ii.  1917. 

United    Kingdom    £29,125'  ,£321.700 

United    States    2,760  151.843 

Germany      2,C-48  

France     37,379 

Italy     57,882 

Totals,    all    countries £34,533  £568,804 

'£1   equals  $4.8665  United  States  currency. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Reports  of  trade  conditions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for 
the  year  1917  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  the  resulting 
limitations,  the  trade  of  the  colony  has  increased  yearly.  This 
is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  rubber  industry  which  is  the  principal 
one  in  British  Malaya,  Singapore  being  today  the  world's 
greatest  crude-rubber  market.  Other  causes  for  good  business 
are  the  favorable  transportation  facilities  by  the  Pacific  route 
and  the  demand  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
British   Malayan  products,  in   which  rubber  leads. 

IMPOHTS. 

1916,  1917, 

Unmanufactured —  , '' ^     , ^ . 

Pounds,          Value,  Pounds,          Value. 

Inferior   gi.tta    28,125,440        $936,107  18,383.680        $692,341 

Gutta  percha    2,074,240           354,250  3,214,400          645,005 

Para  rubber 18,144,000       7,981,067  21,884,800       9,955,706 

Totals     48,343,680     $9,271,424  43,482,880  $11,293, 052 

Manufactured  — 

Rubber   goods  and  tires 1,149,435  1,061,528 

Totals    48,343,680  $10,420,859  43,482,880  $^12,354,580 

EXPORTS. 

1916,  1917. 

Unmanufactured—  , » ,    , * , 

Pounds,          Value,  Pounds.          Value. 

Inferior  gutta 22.090,880        $822,021  11,668.160        $432,766 

Guttapercha    5.771,480           840,191  8.783,040       1,557,328 

Para  rubber 132,867,840     74.308.447  216.366.080  118.447,759 

Totals    160,730,200  $75,970,659  236.817,280  $120,437,853 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1916.  1917. 

From  Singapore —  , '^ ^    , >■ ^ 

Pounds.  Value.        Pounds.  Value. 

.Telutong    20.855,126     $1,001,078     10,108,209        $871,969 

Guttapercha 498,246  89,825       2,212,719  281,940 

Gutta  jankar 45,733  5,398 

Gutta  t-ial< 1,198,047  126,171       2,346.405  314,286 

Gutta,  untreated 764,169  51.950 

Gutta,  reboiled 280,416  36,241  304,659  30,008 

Rubber: 

Borneo 11,588  1,855  

Para    92,332.048     51,322,061   167,742,830     87,232,774 

Totals 115,175,471  $52,577,231  183,524,724  $88,788,325 

From  Penang — 
Plantation  rubber   9,909,738     85,645,857     25,474,672  $14,103,936 

Totals,   all  sources   125,085.209     $8,223,088  208,999,396  $102,892,261 

It  is  predicted  that  the  Straits  Settlements  will  offer,  after 
the  war,  an  excellent  market  for  industrial  machinery,  build- 
ing materials,  motor  cars,  trucks,  and  accessories,  cotton  goods, 
telephone  and  telegraph  materials,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Factors 
of  importance  in  both  the  retention  and  expansion  of  this  trade 
are  good  organization,  personal  representation  in  the  field,  and 
individual  and  continuous  effort. 
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GERMAN   SUBSTITUTES  FOR   RUBBER  TIRES. 

BEFORE  the  war  English,  French  and  Americans  were  the 
inventors  of  and  experimenlors  with  spring  wheels.  When 
rubber  became  scarce  in  Germany,  however,  Teutonic  imi- 
tative genius  attempted  to  work  out  substitutes  for  both  solid  and 
pneumatic  tires.  Many  types  were  produced,  but  of  them  all  none 
were  anywhere  near  the  equal  of  the  rubber  tire.  .\  European 
correspondent  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  who  has  studied  Ger- 
man spring  wheels  on  the  West- 
ern front,  groups  them  as 
follows : 


Group  1  :  (a)  The  spring  wheel  uses  spiral  springs  wound  from 
square  steel  and  mounted  radially  in  one  or  two  rows  between 
cups  secured  to  the  inner  and  outer  wheels.  There  is  a  risk  of 
the  springs  being  displaced  when  running  over  obstacles  or 
round  corners,  particularly,  at  more  than  moderate  speed,  (b) 
The  Moll  wheel  is  of  similar  construction,  except  that  side  plates 
are  used  to  protect  the  springs  from  dirt,  and  telescopic  tubes  are 
used  inside  the  springs  to  prevent  lateral  displacement.  These 
tubes  are  extended  as  spherical  end  caps,  which  give  the  requisite 
degree  of  transverse  flexibility,  (c)  The  Fruth  wheel  uses  a 
series  of  oval  springs  placed  on  their  sides  in  troughs  attached  to 
the  outer  and  inner  rims.  Bolts  through  the  troughs  pass  through 
the  overlapping  loops  of  consecutive  springs.  The  wheel  is  rather 
less  flexible  radially,  since  the  springs  are '  compressed  in  the 
plane  of  their  winding  instead  of  axially.     One  of  the  troughs 

slides  in  the 
other,  and  so 
takes  up  trans- 
verse  forces. 
The  construc- 
t  i  o  n  provides 
^circumferential 
fl  e  X  i  b  i  1  i  t  y 
against  accel- 
erating and 
braking  forces. 
The  whole  can 
be  mounted  as 
a  unit  in  place 
of  a  rubber 
tire,  fd)  The 
Sievert  wheel 
retains  rubber 
or  similar  ma- 
Gekman  Spring  Suspens.on   Wheel.  ^^^.^j    ^^^    ^,^^_ 

ticity  and  uses  a  wood  road  rim.  A  rubber  ring  is  held  on  each 
side  of  the  felloes  by  through-bolts,  which  also  secure  steel  side 
rings  carrying  the  outer  wood  rim  clear  of  the  inner  wheel.  All 
wear  comes  on  the  wood  rim,  and  the  only  connection  between 
this  and  the  inner  wheel  is  through  the  rubber  side  rings.  These 
are  rather  flexible  and  liable  to  side-slip.  Group  2:  (a)  The 
Siemens  aad  Halske  wheel  uses  radially  mounted  spiral  springs 
(imperfectly  protected  against  dirt  and  transverse  forces)  and  a 


llexible  outer  rim.  The  outer  rim  is  built  up  from  strip  sieel 
wound  to  form  a  hoop,  (b)  The  Flohr  wheel  is  similar  save 
that  the  outer  rim  has  steel  links  (resembling  link  belting),  the 
pins  of  which  serve  also  to  carry  cups  for  the  radial  springs.  The 
rim  pins  are  exposed  to  dirt  and  moisture. 

The  section  of  a  steel  spring  tire,  shown  herewith,  was  used 
on  a  German  vehicle  belonging  to  the  personal  messenger  and 
bodyguard     of     Prince 
Eitel     Friederick     of 
Bavaria,  and  was   sent 
10  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber   Co.   by  one  of 
its     former     truck-tire 
salesmen,      Captain 
August   Barth,    who   is 
serving  in  France  with 
the  303rd  repair  unit  of 
the     Motor     Transport         section  of  J^"'""^^^  wIk^'' 
Corps  of  the  Army. 

In  this  tire  spiral  springs  were  mounted  radially  on  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  and  the  tread  comprised  three  plies  of  springs  steel 
to  which  was  bolted  a  heavy  strip  of  leather.  The  tire  was 
fairly  satisfactory  when  the  roads  were  good  and  the  rate  of 
speed  moderate,  but  was  practically  useless  when  excessive 
speeds  were  called  for,  because  the  radially  mounted  spiral 
springs  became  easily  misplaced  when  turning  corners  or  wlien 
olistacles  were  encountered. 


BARCELONA  FIRM  INCORPORATES. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1918,  the  well-known  lirm  of  Tusell 
Brothers,  rubber  manufacturers,  Barcelona,  Spain,  was  dissolved 
and  a  new  company  incorporated,  which  will  henceforth  conduct 
its  business  as:  Fabricas  Reunidas  de  Caucho  y  Apositos 
Sociedad  Anonima.  The  new  concern  will  continue  to  make 
mechanical  rubber  goods,  hard  rubber  goods,  druggists'  and  sur- 
gical sundries  and  sporting  goods.  The  products  of  this  company 
are  sold  under  the  trade  marks :  "La  Hermana"  and  "Caracol." 
The  oflScers  of  the  company  are:  Matias  Tusell.  president;  M. 
.-Mantara  Gusart,  treasurer;  Juan  Ingles,  secretary;  Jairer  Tusell, 
manager. 


FOR  BETTER  AFRICAN  RUBBER. 

The  Colonial  Institute  of  Marseilles  has  just  sent  G.  Van  Pelt, 
Chief  of  its  Rubber  Service,  on  a  mission  to  West  .\frica,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  at  the  place  of  production  a  program 
of  research  to  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  technical  ex- 
periments which  the  Institute  will  make  to  determine  the  best 
methods   for  preparing  African  rubber. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  will  investigate  particularly  the  cleaning  of  the 
raw  rubber  in  order  to  determine  whether  this  should  be  under- 
taken at  the  places  of  production  or  in  the  ports  of  shipping, 
or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  central  installations 
established  in  France  at  the  ports  of  entry.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  has 
carried  with  him  the  machinery  necessary  for  these  experiments 
and  before  his  departure  he  completed  a  series  of  preliminary 
studies  at  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute,  covering  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  investigations.  The  expense  of  this  mission 
is  borne  by  the  Compagnie  Frangaise  de  r.-\frique  Occidentale 
and   the   Compagnie   Comnicrcialc   de   I'Ouest   .Africain, 


A  PORT  FOR  SUMATRA'S  EAST  COAST. 
Work  will  be  started  early  this  year  at  Belemar,  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Sumatra,  near  Medan.  to  construct  a  harbor  for  ocean 
steamers  drawing  30  feet,  to  be  completed  within  three  years,  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  shipments  from  this  port 
will  amount  to  about  125.000  tons  a  year,  some  35,000  tons  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  rubber. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N" 

), 290.900. 
1,290,927. 
1,290,979. 


J, 291,537. 
I.:91.554. 

1,291 
1,291 

,639. 
.648. 

1,291 

.649. 

1,291,650. 

1,291 

.676. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 
JANUARY    14,    1919. 
.  ;"0.873.     Detachable    rim    for    tires.      F,    W.    Baker    and    J.    S. 

Foley,   Stourbridge,    Eng. 
.290,889.     Demountable   rim    for  tires.      H.   Bretsclier.   New   York 
City,    assignor    of   one-half   to    Felix    Spitzner. 
Combined    rubber    and    steel    eraser    for    lead    pencils.       F.    K. 

Butler,   Seattle,   Wash. 
Life-preserver.      W.    H.    de    Fontaine,    Sr.    and   Jr.,    New    York 

City. 
Balloon,    with    inner    vacuum    chamber    and    controllable    means 
for    inflating    inner    chamber    for    purpose    of    descent,    etc. 
P.  T.  Griffith,  New  York  City. 
Resilient  tire.     \V.  J.  Robinson,  Denver,  Colo. 
Tire-pressure  gage.     M.  C.  Schweinert,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Internal     tire    armor.       .T.     B.     Zimdars,     San     Francisco,     Calif. 
(Original   application  divided.) 

"calif, '  '"(  Ori'^ginaf 

Demountable  tire  rim.     J.  H.  Jones,  Covington,  Ky. 

Carbonator  with  perforated  rubber  disk  for  admitting  minute 
streams  of  gas  into  receptacle  for  liquid.  A.  L.  Koeni.g, 
assignor    to    The    Koenig    Carbonators,    Inc. — both    of    Chicago, 

Arch   support   for  shoes.     T.   Coffey,  West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Lite-saving    garment.       E.    M.    Lowy,    assignor    to    Lo 
Saving  Suit   Corp.— both   of  New  York  City. 
Life-saving    garment.       E.    M.    Lowy 


ile-savine    garment.       E.    M.     Lowy,    assignor 
Saving  Suit  Corp.— both  of  New  York  City. 


to    Lowy    Life 


1,291,739. 
1,291,835. 
1,291,896. 

1,291,930. 

1,291.948. 

1,291,972. 


1,292.299. 
1.292,300. 
1,292,345. 

1,292,357. 
1,292,360. 
1,292,405. 


1,292,504. 

1,292,519. 
1,292.524. 
1,292,564. 
1,292,587. 
2,292,596. 

1,292,601. 

1,292,690. 
1.292,736. 
1,292,826. 


Wash- 


Life-saving    aarraent.       E.     M.     Lowy,    assignor 

Saving   Suit  Corp.— both   of  New  York  City. 
Pneu 

Ha, 

JANUARY  21,   1919. 

Resilient   wheel.      B.   Bayliss,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

Name    plate    for    rubbers.      A.    C.    Booth.    Burlington,    V 

Fount3in-])en  blotter.     J.  Goldstein,  West  Hazelton.  Pa. 

Demountable     rim     for    tires.       J.    J.     and     C.     C.     Hrub' 
.Joseph.   Mo. 

Demountable    rim   for   pneumati( 
ington,   D.   C. 

Inner  tubular  support  for  pneumatic  tires,  molded  from  plas- 
tic, unvulcanized  rubber.     J.  T.  Lister,  near  Wellington.   O. 

Soft  rubber  sleeve  for  attaching  to  pencils  and  penholders. 
M.  J.    McGuigan,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Toy  balloon.     H.  Marui,  New  York  City. 

Waterproof   garment-supporter.      I.    Phillips,    Brookline,    Mass. 

Respirator.      W.    Soderling,   New   York    City. 

Concave  rolled  suction-cup  heel.     E.  D.   Stalfort,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     G.  L.  Summers,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Resilient  tire.     J.  R.  Valdes.  Key  West,  Fla. 

Cushioned  wheel.     F.  A.  Froramann.  Chicago,  III. 

Cushion   tire.      F.    A.    Frommann,    Chicago,   III. 

Cushion  tire.  W.  C.  Martin,  assignor  by  direct  and  mesne 
assignments  to  Morand  Bros. -Martin  Cushman  Wheel  Co. — 
both  of  Chicago,  III. 

Resilient  wheel.     V.  H.  Nalinne,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Rubber  heel.     F.  A.   Nolen,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pneumatic  tire.     L.  Loeb,  New  York  City. 
JANUARY  28,   1919, 

Wheel  wi^h  demountable  and  permanent  rims  for  tires.  G.  A. 
Mitchell,  assignor  of  one-half  to  H.  A.  Gilbert— both  of 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

Puncture-proof  tread-block  for  pneumatic  tires.  A.  Rosenberg 
and  A.   H.  Rosenthal,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Device  for  connecting  hose  to  faucets  of  varying  size.  L.  W. 
Serrell.    Plainfield.'N.   J. 

Fastener  for  cushion  tires  on  clincher  rims.  T.  Barnes,  as- 
signor to  Barnes  Cushion  Tire  Co. — both  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Life-preserver  with  inflatable  portions.  D.  Del  Re,  Iron  River, 
Mich. 

Stay-fastener  for  balloons.  J.  R.  Gammeter,  Akron.  0..  and 
J.  Bourguignon.  Billancourt.  France,  assignors  to  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich   Co.,   New   York  City. 

Combination  wheel  and  demountable  rim.  L.  B.  Ilarvey.  as- 
signor to  Interlocking  Auto  Rim  Co.— both  of  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Hot-water    and    ice-bag    closure.      J.    J.    Bowes,    Jr.,    Pensacola, 


ISSUED   FEBRUARY  4,   1919, 
1,292,993.     Rubber    sandal    with    vamp    cut    on    the    straight    and    its    upper 

Sjrtion  folded  over  on  ilself.  J.  J.  Batterman,  assignor  to 
atterman    Rubber    Co.— both    of    Boston,    Mass. 

1,293.015.  Demountable  rim  for  vehicle  wheels.  B.  E.  Braucht,  Cart- 
wright,    N.    D. 

1,293,089.     Shoulder  and  body  brace.     W.    D.   Hardy,   New   York  City. 

1.293,158.     C.  W.  Miegel,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1.293,221.  Veil  with  elastic  cord  in  edge.  I.  Silverberg,  Far  Rockaway. 
N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Silverberg  Import  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

i. 293,283.  Demountable  rim  for  vehicle  wheels.  C.  C.  Wolf,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  A.  A.   Bournemann— both  of  Morrison,   Wis. 

1.293,337.  Rubber-soled  canvas  shoe.  M.  H.  Clark,  Hastings-upon-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Naugatuck,    Conn. 

1,293,427.     Corset  with  elastic  inserts.     J.  E.  Heilner,  New  York  City. 

1.293,473.     Resilient  tire.     J.  H.  Krall,  Portland,  Ore. 

1.293,498.  Pneumatic  tire.  P.  Marino,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignor  of  one- 
third  to  C.  Marino,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  one-third  to  D. 
Marino,   West   Hoboken,   N.  J. 

1,293,528.  Pneumatic  tire  in  combination  with  means  for  making  it  wider 
than  deep,  restricting  radial  distention,  etc.  J.  F.  Palmer 
Riverside,   111. 

1,293,558.     Cushion  wheel.     M.  S.  Schwartz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


j_;j^        1,293,645.     Waterproof  hat-covering.     L.   Henschel,  New  York  City. 


deadener  composed  of  composite  sheet  material  com- 
ing a  metallic   sheet  and  alternate   sheets  of  asbestos  and 

and  rubber  composition,  contacted  by  pressure  and  vul- 
zed.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
ureal.  Que.,  assignee  of  N.  D.  Crawford,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 


ISSUED    JANUARY    14,    1919. 

tire  and  wheel.     W.  J.  Vincent,  Cardiff,  Wales. 
ISSUED   JANUARY   21,    1919. 

W.   A.    Anglemver.   Indianapolis.    Ind..   U.    S.   A. 
"    —    "       •  ■•      couver,  B.  C. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  28,   1919. 
ng.     W.  Kline.  Lake,  and  J.  P.  Frisby,  Akron,  assignee 


188.461.     Ti 

of   y,   interest— both   in  Ohio,  U.   S.   A 
188.463.     Fountain-pen    filler.      H.    Carman,    assignee    of    F.    Riesenberi 

both  of  New  York   City,   U.   S.   A. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  11.    1919. 
188,668.     Golf  ball.      E.    Miller,   London,   England. 
188,697.     Bath  mat.     L.   D.  Tolley,   Algiers,   La.,  U.   S.   A. 
188,700.     Trousers  support.     W.  liaake.  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
188,702.     Device  for  removing  bulbs  from  electric  lamps.     H.   U.  Grinn. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  26,   1919. 
188,883.     Pressure    gage.      A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc..    New    York    City. 

signee  of  W.  A.  Allen,  Yonkers— both  in  N.  Y.,   U.  S.  A. 
ISSUED  MARCH  4,    1919. 
188,905.     Demountable   rim   for  tires.      E.   G.   Budd,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
188,969.     Stopper    for   hot-water    bottle.      H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridgewood.    N. 


121,244.      Detachable   wearing   surface    for   t' 
soled    footwear.       T.    H.    Gill 
Dunedin.    New   Zealand. 

121.411.  Pneumatic  tires  with  beaded  edges  comprising  hard-rubber  cores 
having  wire  embedded  therein.  G.  H.  Thomas,  27  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  and  E.  J.  Edgar,  16  Teignmouth  Road,  Brondes- 
bury — both  in   London. 

121,443.  Kneeling  pad  with  inflatable  cushion.  E.  M.  Hamilton.  10 
Chester   Crescent,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ISSUED  FEBRUARY  12,   1919. 

I     r.^.      R.    Donald,    30    Parliament    Hi 

■<.ad,  London.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

'thing  for  aviators,  etc.     A.  A.  Le 


D.    Drury,    24    Norfolk    Row, 


Fla 


.ignor  to  C.   E.   Barrett — both   of 
e    tires.      J.    F.    Loughran.    Che- 


Fountain  pen.     -A.  G.  El: 

Chicago.    III. 
Reinforced    tread    for    au 

halis.  Wash. 
Collapsible  demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  H.   WullT,  Toledo,   O, 
Tire  casing.      L.  A.   Page,   Providence.   R.   I. 

Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  364.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  366. 


9,956.     \..l 
121,495.     Kl' 

121,538.     Rub'    : 

ShifflfM. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  19,   1919. 
121,634.     Waterproof  soles  for  boots,  etc.      E.   S.   Frizzoni,   24  Via  Man- 
R.    H.    Davis,    187    Westminster    Bridge 


657.     Garment    for 

Road,  Westminster.  ,       . 

703.     Rubber  horseshoes.     F.  Kusiak,  410  West  56th  street.  New  \ork 
City,  U.  S.  A. 

■  'i  staggei--  

Nod  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  Londo 
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121,829. 
121,838. 

121,841. 
121,843. 


Smeihwick,  Staffordshi 
Mattress    with    aperture 


to    receive    hot-water    bottle 
74  Townscnd  street,  Dublin. 
Rubber  garment  for  airmen   and  others,   to  serve  as  Ras  mask. 


3,711- 

3,758. 

3,807. 
3,899. 


J.    Hil 

kT    G.    Jakeman,    6    Kirkdale    Road,    Leytonstone,    Lon 
Lynde,    23    Amherst 

Horseshoe  with  rubber  pad.  B.  Tattersall,  Hey  Houses,  and 
J.  Lawrence.  Montauban,  Clifton  Drive— both  of  St.  Anne  s- 
on-the-Sea,    Lancashire. 

Watch  wristlet  composed  of  rubber  band,  etc.  C.  J.  Keep, 
33   Lanark   Villas.  Maida   Vale,   London. 

SWITZERLAND. 
NOVEMBER  16,   1918. 
Tire    support    for    automobile    wheels.       Edward    Downing,    6i7 
Turk    street,    San    Francisco,    Calif.,    U.    S.    A.       (E.     imer- 
Schneider,   Geneva.)      Priorities    U.    S.    A.,    February    21    and 
December  1,  1916,  and  January  2,   1917. 
NOVEUBER  SO,  1918. 
Arch  support  for  shoes.     Erich  Schenk,  466  Washington  street, 
Newark,    N.    J.      (Fritz    Isler,   Zurich.)      Priority    U.    S.    A., 
October   16,   1917. 

INDIA. 
(PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION.) 
(June   11,    1918.)      Improvements   in    resilient   wheels   for   motor 

cars  and  other  vehicles.     A.  A.   Crozier. 
(July  12,  1918.)      Improvements  in  rubber  heels.     C.   V.   Cham- 
berlain. 
(July  29,   1918.)      Improvements  in  rubber  tires.     E.   B.    Killen. 
(September  23,    1918.)      Rubber  seed-removing  knife.      V.   Mar- 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
ISSUED  DECEMBER  31,   1918. 

40  634      ChildV    comforter.       H.     -S.     Briggs,    92    Toorak    Road,     South 
'       ■  Varra,   Victoria.   Australia. 

THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED   (WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION), 

487.984.      (December  14    1917.)      Dust  caps  for  valves  of  pneumatic  tires. 

A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
487  964      (December    12,    1917.)      Device    for    the    treatment    of    invalids 

'  by  air.     J.  Claes. 

488,120.      (December   22,    1917.)      Pneumatic   camp   bed.      L.   Avorio. 
488!371.      (January    3,    1918).      Apparatus    for   chloroform    anesthesia.      G. 


Brochet,  4   rue   de  la  G: 
(October  5.  1915.)     Improvements  in  dirigibles.     W. 
(May  22,  J916.)      Metalli 


M.  Webbe 
ient  wheel.     A.   E.  Jourfie 
(Herault),  Paris. 
;  in  vehicle  wheels.     A.  V 


90'  rue  St.   .Alexandre, 
(February  15,   1918.)     Improvements  i; 

Benjamin. 
(February    16,   1918.)      Improved   resilii 
(April   20,   1917.)      Soles  and  pattens  c 

shoes.      Societe    Francaise    du    Cuir    ."vrme. 
(February    26,     1918.)       Improvement    in    vehicle    wheels. 


N 


86,953. 
107,268.     ■ 
108,029.     Repre; 


108,164. 


TRADE    MARKS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

le     word     Ford    in     fancy     script    letters — rubber     tires. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich, 
le   words   Co-Ppo — coat   or   vest-shaped   waterproof   body- 
protectors.     .Mbert  Nathan,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y, 
itation   of   head   of   Eastern   wizard  holding  arch-support 
ids.  inserting  oad— appliances   for  correcting   foot  defor- 
mities.    Wizard  Foot  Appliance   Co.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
The  word  Star  in  black  letters  superimposed  on  a  black  star— 


„ _jid    solid    -     - 

tread  bands.     The   Star  Rubber  Ci 
113,702.     The  word  Russell  within  : 

Russell    Manufacturing    ( 
113,705.     The  word   Standby   above 

formed    by    a    tied    cable 


patches,    liner,    and    re- 
Akron.   O. 
—woven  machinery  belts.    The 
ddletown.    Conn, 
-leaved  clover   within   an   oval 
rd — asbestos   and   rubber    packing. 


H.  Taylor,  Baltimore,  Md. 
nitials   M.    P.    C— puncture-sealing   compounds    for   pneu- 
c  tires.     D.    S.   Humphrey,   New   Orleans,   La. 
113,892.     The    representation    of    a   man    walking    with   his    fingers   in    his 

ears— rubber  heels.     Carl  W.   Winkler,   Chicago,    111. 
113  920.     The  representation   of  Uncle   Sam   seizing  the  Kaiser   from  be- 
hind   above  the  words  Yankee  Grip— fabric  and  rubber  tire- 
patches.     W.   M.   Prince,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
The  word   Sweetie  in   fancy   script   letters— rubber  dolls.     The 

Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  O. 
The    representation    of   a    little   girl    mending   a    tire    puncture— 
puncture-curing    compound    for    pneumatic    tires.      J.    Mangus, 
Beatrice.    Neb. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

'3  990  The  words  Kold  Prosso — fruit-jar  rubbers.  Smalley,  Kivlan  & 
Onthank,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

'>4  105  The  words  Royal  Cord — automobile  tires.  The  Canadian  Con- 
solidated   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,    Montreal,    Que. 


113,863. 


114,142. 
114,272. 


24.125, 
24,128. 
24,130. 
24,172, 
24,259. 


The  word  Rriarcliff^ — automobile  tires,  tubes,  etc.  Van  dcr 
Lindc    Rubber   Co.,   Limited,   Toronto,   Ont. 

The  word  Economy — tires  or  rubber  goods  not  including  foot- 
wear. The  United  Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Reclaiming 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,   Ont. 

The  words  Vulco-Cord — belts,  especially  for  automobile  fans 
and  generator  driving.     The  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo., 

The  word  Paraknit — corsets,  elastic  girdles,  hose  and  abdo< 
men  supporters,  hip  confiners  and  brassiires.  Treo  Co.,  Inc., 
New    York    City,    U.    S,    A. 

The  word  Camachine — slitting,  rewinding,  cutting  and  per- 
forating  machines  and  parts  therefor.  Cameron  Machine  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  words  Barreled  Sunlight  surrounded  by  raj^s  and  en- 
closed in  a  rectangle- paints  of  all  kinds.  LInited  States 
Gutta  Pcrcha   Paint  Co..   Providence,   R.   I.,    U.   S.  A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
The    word    Tenax — compositions   not   included 


The  representation   of 


thr 


vhich   is  thr 


1269  South  High  street,  Akron, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Marks  &  Clerk.  57  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England.) 
'he  words  Ball-Band — boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  rubber  and 
wool,  etc.  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co..  Hill  and 
Water  streets,  Mishawaka.  Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  (Care  Marks  & 
Clerk,   57    Lincoln's  Inn    Fields,   London,   W.   C.   2,   England.) 


FOREIGN  TRADE  MARES  GRANTED   TO   AMERICANS. 
SPAIN. 
33,003.     The    word    Neverleek    within    an    oval — waterproof   fabrics   for. 
automobile  and  carriage  tops.     F.  S.  Carr  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  words  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  preceded  and  followed 
by  the  letters  V  and  C  forming  a  monogram — rubber  tires, 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  (W.  J. 
Spruson,  Daily  Telegraph  Building,  King  street,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia.) 

The  word  Preservo  in  black  letters  outlined  with  white  against 
a  black  background  within  a  geometric  figure — a  compound 
for  waterproofing  cotton  duck,  etc.  Robeson  Preservo  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  25  White  Block,  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Sidney    Hendley.    Fink's    Buildings,    Elizabeth    street,    Mel- 


Australia.) 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


N' 


Fou 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

in  pen.  Patented  January  14,  1919.  Term  14  years. 
W.  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Waterloo,  la. 
3.  Tire.  Patented  January  14,  1919.  Term  14  years.  J.  W. 
McGuire,  assignor  to  The  Brunswick-Ealke-Collender  Co. 
—both  of  Chicago,  111. 
ire.  Patented  January  14,  1919.  Term  14  years.  C.  S. 
Park,  assignor  to  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of 
East    Palestine,    O. 


52,893 
52,959. 
52,962. 
52,975. 

52,974. 


Tire.      Patented    Febn 

Miller,  Columbus,   O. 
Tire.      Patented    February 

Pashek,   Newark,   N.    J. 
Tire.       Patented    February 

Whittelsey,    Hartford,   Co 

Co.,  New   York  City. 
Liquid-.spraying  instrument.     T.  A.   De  Vilbiss,  assignor  to  'The 

De  Vilbiss  Manufacturing  Co.— both  of  Toledo,  O.,     Patented 

February  4,   1919.     Term   14  years. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

read.      Registered  January  7.   1919.     Term   18   years 
adian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Qu 


April  1,  1919.] 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  active  dealers'  demand,  in  evidence  the  last  of  February, 
for  near-by  plantation  rubber  to  cover  short  sales  gave 
strength  to  the  market  for  an  advance.  On  the  first  of 
March  first  latex  spot  was  quoted  at  SSH-S6  and  upriver  fine  Para 
at  58^  with  very  little  demand.  During  the  entire  month  buyers 
have  displayed  little  or  no  interest  in  the  market  which  sank 
into  a  state  of  practical  stagnation  with  slowly  falling  quotations 
reaching  51  for  first  latex  and  55J/2  for  upriver  fine. 

The  outlook  is  still  favorable  to  buyers  whose  needs,  however, 
are  not  urgent  because  of  the  prevailing  industrial  uncertainties. 

The  course  of  the  market  quotations  on  plantations  and  Para 
during  the  month  were  as  follows: 

Plantations. — March  4,  spot  latex  crepe,  55  cents ;  March 
arrivals,  54  cents ;  May  to  June  arrivals,  50^/2  cents ;  July  to  De- 
cember arrivals,  SO  cents.  On  March  20  the  prices  were :  spot, 
52  cents;  March  arrivals,  51^4  cents;  May  arrivals,  51  cents; 
June  arrivals,  SOyi  cents. 

March  4,  spot  ribs,  54  cents ;  spot,  c.  i.  f.  Pacic  Coast,  SOyi 
cents ;  April  arrivals,  52  cents ;  May-July  arrivals,  50^  cents. 
March  20,  51  cents ;  April  arrivals,  50J^  cents ;  May  arrivals, 
50  cents;  June  arrivals,  49^  cents. 

March  4,  No.  1  amber  gristly  crepe  was  quoted  at  51^  cents 
for  near-by  and  47  cents  for  July  to  December  arrivals.  March 
20,  April  to  June  arrivals  were  quoted  at  47^  cents,  and  July 
to  December  arrivals  at  46  cents. 

March  4,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot,  sold  for  36^  cents ; 
July  to  December  arrivals,  at  32  cents.  On  March  20  these 
prices  had  declined  to  35yi  cents  and  31  cents,  respectively. 

Par.^s. — March  4,  upriver  fine,  spot,  was  58  cents ;  islands  fine 
March-April,  47^4  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  spot  34^  cents ;  cameta, 
coarse,  March-May,  22  cents. 

March  20,  upriver  fine,  spot,  was  56  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  spot, 
34y2  cents,  and  April-June,  34  cents. 


April  1,  Mar.  1, 

1918.  1919. 

AFRICANS— 

.Niger   flake,   prime    27      @  24      (S) 

paste     (3!                             • 

Benguela,  extra  No.   1,  28%  @                         « 

Benguela   No.   2,    32y,% @                           @ 

Congo    prime,   black    upper.  .  48     @  45      @ 

Congo   prime,  red   upper....  @                           @ 

Rio   Nunez   ball 46     (3                         @ 

Rio  Nunez   sheets  and  strings  @                           9 

Conakry    niggers    @                           © 

Massai  sheets  and  strings...  @                           @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap    35      @36  36      @37 

Esmeralda   sausage    35     @36  36     @ 

Central  scrap    35     @36  365^@ 

Central  scrap  and  strip.  75%  34     @  33     @ 

Central   wet  sheet,  25% 31      @  24     @25 

Cuayule,    20%    guarantee @  33      @34 

(iuayule,    dry    @  46      (a 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara    negro    heads @                           iS 

Ceara    scrap    @                           (o' 

Manicoba    (basis   30%    loss)  45      @  37      @3g 

washing  and   drying)  .  . .  j 

Mangabeira    thin    sheet 36     @  40      @41 

EAST  INDIAN— 

.\ssam   crepe    4S     @                           @ 

Assam  onions    48     @                           @ 

Penang    block    scrap 38      @  38     @ 

BALATA— 

Block,   Ciudad   liolivar "72      @  71      @72 

Colombia     58     @  60     S16I 

Panama     **55     @  56     @ 

Surinam   sheet    88      @92  88     @ 

amber     **97     @  90     @ 

PONTIANAK— 

P.anjei-massin     13i^@14  13"^  @ 

Palembang      @                             @ 

Pressed   block    21      @22  19      @ 

GTJTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta    Siak    20!^@22  20     @ 

Red    Macassar    2.25@2.50  2.50@3.00 

'Rubber    Association    of    America   nomenclature. 
••Nomina). 


5@34 
@32J4 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 
Following  are   the  New   York   spot  quotations,   one  year   ago, 
one  month  ago  and  on  March  26,  the  current  date : 


Apr. 


PLANTATION   HEVEA— 

First   latex   crepe ) 

•Hevea    first    crepe i 

Amber   crepe   No.    1 

Amber  crepe   No.   2 

Amber  crepe  No.    3 

Amber   crepe   No.    4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean... 
Brown  crepe,  thin  clean.  .  .  . 
Brown  crepe,  thin   specky... 

Brown   crepe,   rolled 

Smoked     sheet,     ribbed ' 

standard    quality    ... 
*Hevea    ribbed    s  m  0  k 

Smoked  sheet,  plain  st: 

*Hevea''"pl'am  'or "smooth 

smoked    sheets    

Unsmoked   sheet,    standard] 

quality     

•Hevea    unsmoked    sheets 

Colombo    scrap   No.    1 ^^ 

Colombo   scrap.    No.    2 35 

BRAZILIAN  PARAS— 

Upriver  fine    60 

Upriver    medium    54 

Upriver    coarse    34 

Upriver    weak    fine 46 

Upper    caucho    ball 34 

Islands    fine    48 

Islands  medium    "40 

Islands    coarse    23 

Cameta,    coarse    23^- 

Lower    caucho   ball 32 

Peruvian  fine    55 

Tapajos   fine    55 


Mar. 


Ma 


1919. 


@ 

34 

m 

34     @ 

45 

@ 

34 

<a 

34/.  @ 

49 

44 

@ 

SI 

@ 

••22     @ 

@ 

32 

@ 

31J^@ 

RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

The  anticipated  demand  for  reclaimed  rubber  mentioned  last 
month  has  begun  to  materialize  under  the  stimulation  of  a  dis- 
tinct easing  up  in  prices  on  all  grades  of  reclaimed  except  red, 
which  remains  fixed.  The  market,  however,  is  not  active  and 
the  reclaiming  mills  are  still  operating  on  part  time.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  reclaimers  grows  more  hopeful  with  the  approach 
of  peace  and  resumption  of  general  industrial  activity. 


47 
45 
46 
46 
44 
37 

@i7U 
®45K 
@46K, 

I45 
@38 

@55 
@54 
@ 

s 

46 

45 
•15 
46 
43 
35 

SO 
48 
49 

1 
@ 

@ 
@ 
@ 
1 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

March  26.  1919. 

Subject  to   change   without  notice. 
Standard   Reclaims. 

....lb 

30     @3S 

54 

11     @12 

Red                                                                                            
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53 

38 
37 

COMPARATIVE   HIGH    AND    LOW   SPOT   RUBBER 

March. 

PRICES. 

PLANTATIONS.                    1919.'  1918.  1917. 

First    latex   crepe $0.56!/j@0.51  $0.54     @0.50J^  $0.76  @0.73 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed 55H@.50  .54     @.48"^  .76  @  .73 

PARAS. 

Upriver  fine 58^@.55^^  .61      @.56  .81  (3.76 

Upriver    coarse 35     @   .34  .36^  @   .34  .54  @   .51 

Islands,     fine 49'/4(?i>   .47'A  -49     @   .46  .75  (3  .72 

Islands,     coarse 22!/5(S.20  .24     @.23  .36  @  .34- 

Cameta     23      @.21  .24     @.23  .40  ©.37 

^  Figured    only    to    March   26. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

Uuring   March   the  siluation    regarding   commercial   paper   has   been   ab 

the  same  as  in  February,  New  York  banks  not  doing  much,  but  out-of-to 

banks  buying  fairly  at  5'A  to  S}i  per  cent  for  the  best  rubber  names,  t 

6  to  6J'2  per  cent  for  those  not  so  well  known. 

WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 
GUTHRIE  &  CO..   LIMITED.   Singapore,  report    [January  30.    19191 
The   quantity   cataloged    for    this   week's   rubber   auction,    was    rather   1 
than    usual,    amounting    to    1,200    tons.      Influenced    by    increased    shi| 
facilities   and.  lower    freights,    the    sale   opened   to    a   str 
being  an   unusually   large  number  of  buyers  in   the   market^  and,   although 
prices  show  little  change,  the  tone  was  distinctly  firmer,     line  pale  crepe, 
of   which    there    was   very   little   on   offer,    sold   up  to   75   cents,   a   drop  of 
54   cent  on   the   week,  while  ribbed  smoked  sheet   reached   73  J4   cents   (one 
lot  sold    for  74   cents)    a  decline   of    1    cent.     OtI  grade   sheet   was  readily 
taken    up  .ii   prices   ranging  from   6.S   to   70   cents  per  pound;   clean   brown 
and  dark  crepes  were  in  good  demand.     The  quantity  sold  was  710  tons. 
The  following  was  the  course  of  values: 


TH 


Sheet,  fine   ribbed   smoked... 

Sheet,  good    ribbed    smoked. 

Sheet,  plain  smoked 

Sheet,    plain    unsmokcd 

Crepe,  fine  ppic 

Crepe,  jjOod  pr.le 

Crepe,  hue  b^ov^^l 

Crepe,    good    brown 

Cre;>e,    dark    

Crepe,    bark    

Scrap,  virgin   and   pressed... 

Scrap,    loose 


Sterling  Equivalent 

per  Pound  in 

London. 

@      2/   IH 
@      2/   1 
@     1/  9J4 


l/10!,i 
1/  9% 

2/  IH 

1/im 


&     1/  9H 
(If     1/6^-2 


S.  Cur 


EXPORTS  OF  CEYLON  GROWN  RUBBER. 


To^ 
Un.ted    Kingdou 

Italy     .  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Russia    

Western    Austral 
South  .Australia 


New    South    Wales' 

United    States    

Canada  and   Newfoundland 

Indir  .'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Straits    Settlements    

China     


.fomids  34,481,672 


1,001,173 

151,394 

31.991,580 

1,270,751 


33,750 
363,819 


Totals     71,351,629 

EXPORTS  DURING  PAST  TEN  YEARS. 

1918  47,219,128  Totals   1913  

1917  71,351,629  1912  

1916  54,698,729  1911  

1915  46,566,187  1910  

1914  35,318,269  1909  

ese  figures  include  cargoe 
>t  Australia,  and  dependei 
mfiilcl  by  the  Ceylon   Chamber  of  Co 


25.433,551 
15.001,075 
7.154.658 
3,586,854 
1,492,580 


nsshipment  to  New  Zealand,   other 


PLANTATION    RUBBER   EXPORTS   FROM  JAVA. 


Other    count. 

Totals     .  . . 

From    Batavia 

Samarang    . . 

Soerabayp.    . 

Other   ports 

Totals    . . . 


70,000 
26,000 
5.000 


656,000 

332,000 

5,000 

319,000 


2,193,000 

12,370,000 

1,318,000 

24,000 

15,905,000 

9,284,000 

191,000 

6,191,000 

239,000 


1918. 
1,659,000 
5.204,000 
6,718,000 
1,287,000 

14,868,000 
7,839,000 

129,000 
6,668,000 

232,000 


656,000'     15,905,000     14,868,000 


To   England 

United  States 
Singapore  . . .  . 
Other    countric 


.238.000 

696,000 

9.000 


876,000 

491,000 

2,000 

289,000 


2.192,000 

13,316,000 

1,583,000 

53,000 

17,144,000 

9,980,000 

200,000 

6,723,000 


CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The    following   statistics   arc   not   complete,   due  to   government   orders   pro- 
hibiting .iccess  to  the  records. 
[The  i- inures  Indicate    Weight   in   Pounds.] 
PAHAS, 
Fine.    Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Canieta.  Totals. 
February  19.     By  the  Ubcraba  from  Manaos. 
Aldcns'     Successors,     Lim- 
ited         6,701     38,991       7,601     53,293 

March  10.     By  the  Josephine  from  Pari. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 20,000     5,500     67,500     93,000 

March    10.     By  the  Josephine  from   Manaos. 

Meyer   &    Brown 44,800     239,100     283,900 

-■       By  the  Hen 


Altlens,    Successors,    Ltd..   24,892 

'Meyer    &    Brown 78,400  

General   Rubber  Co 268,800  

March  22.     By  the  Alban  from  Para 

General    Rubber    Co 145,600  

H.  A.  Asllett  &  Co 724,000  


802       9,068     26,961 
103,646    '22,466 


72,723 

78,400 

394,240 

56,000  201,600 


^Includes  medium  also. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK  AND 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

.•\rrived  Shipped 


15,744.000 

8,331,000 

132,000 

6,957,000 


from : 

December  30,   1918,  S.  S.  Hwah  Man 

Adolph   Hirsch  &  Co Colon:bo  Va 

iANi'ARv  24.   1919,  S.   S.  Shimpo  Mam. 

Wm.   H.  Stiles  &  Co Singapore  Seattle 

Febritary   5,   S.   S.   Soerakarla. 

Wm.   H.   Stiles  &  Co Batavia  San  Fr: 

February  8,  S.  S.  Arabia  Martt. 

Wm.   H.   Stiles  &  Co Singapore  Seattle 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Far  East  Tacoma 


New  Yo 


I'otal 


ittlejohn   &  Co.,  In 


Ltd. 


Ltd..Vokoh: 
Co.,  Inc.Fsr  Fa 
Malaysian 


Tacoma 
Seattle 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


Total    

February  12.  S.  S.  Koan  . 
Wm.  H.  Stiles  &  Co....  Sing 
Aldens'  Successors,  Ltd..  Sing 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. .  Far 


ewYork 


Total 


Wm.   H.   Stiles  &  Co Singapon 

Aldens'  Successors,  Ltd. .  Singai>or( 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Singapon 
Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapori 


lARY    IS,   S.    S.    irne-iich. 
Successors,  Ltd..  Y'okohama 
AKv  Jl.    S.  S.  Bclleroplio". 

'<  Im   ,\    '  M..  Inc..  London 

^      --,    Oridoiw   Man 
"■'igapore 


.td. 


Co. 


February  25,  S.   S.  Manhattan 
Aldens'  Successors,  Ltd..Lh'crpo 

February  27.   S.   S.   Kiyo   Mar 
Aldens*  Successors,  Ltd 

February   28.   S.   S.   Siht^ria. 
Aldens"  Successors,  Ltd..Vokohai 

March  3,  S.  S.  .P.a.!tcrli,:g.  Tyi 
J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.  . .  Siv.gapo 

Ma 


New  York 

Sar.  Francisco 

San  Francisco 
as.  Kama  Mar. 
Seattle 


York 
York 


Total    

March  3,  S.  S.  (VniioMi 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  1 
Aldens*  Successors,  Ltd. .  I 


March  3,  S.  S.  Laptaud, 
Aldens*  Successors,  Ltd.. Liverpool 

New  York 

March  5.  S.  S.  Belgle. 
Aldens*  Successors,  Ltd..  Liverpool 

New  York 

March  4.     S.  S.  Grayson. 
J.  T.  Johnstone  St  Co. ..  Singapore 

Se.ittle 

March  5.   S.   S.   Kaaagaiva  Mam. 
L.  Littlejohn:  &  Co.,Inc..F^r  Fast 

Seattle 

Pounds. 
156.800 
134,400 
33,600 


158,600 

,153,600 

38,080 
143,584 
179,200 

22,400 

383,264 

22,400 

4,482 

448,000 

474,882 


32,494 
975,600 
40,320 


48,800 
38,200 
33,600 


299.749 
344,549 


1,296,355 
229,679 
123,372 
25,650 
56,000 
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Makcii   5.   S.   S.    Cvclol^s. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. Far  East 

Fred  Stem   &  Co Far  East 

Aldens'  Successors.  Ltd. .Yokohama 


Seattle 

Seattle 
Seattle 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


March  13.  S.  S.  Au-usI 
Wm.  H.  Stiles  &  Co....t 
L.  Litt!ejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.C^ 
Fred   Stern  &  Co C 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


'York 
York 
York 


March  13,  S.  S.  Kaiuo 
.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc. . 
Jnited  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,  Limited  C 


'  York 
'  York 


L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc .  I  ...n.lon 
Aldens'   Successors,  Ltd. .  Liver|iool 
T.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc. London 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


Pounds. 
112.000 

627.200 
125,440 
173,600 

926,240 


678,192 
41,888 
529,600 
571,488 

78,400 
145,600 
477,640 
744,792 


Total    1.500,932 


14,600 
78,400 
59,360 


Ma«ch    15,   S.   S. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.. 

March    17. 
Meyer  &  Brc 
L.  Littlejohn 

T 

Co'.,' 

Fred   Stern   &   Co. 

Aldens'  Successors.  1 

Rubber  Trading  Co. 


S.  S.  Mil 


sho  Ma 


March  18,  S.  S.  7 
Wm.  H.  Stiles  &  Co 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

Meyer  &    Brown 

Rubber  Trading  Co 

General    Rubber    Co 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,  Limited- Singapnn 


^apore 
gapore 
gapc.re 
gapore 


Ne'v  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 

New  York 


1,344.000 
201,600 
112.000 
136,340 


Total 


March  19,  S.  S.  rW/.s/i;  Maru. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc., Colombo 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,  Limited   Colombo 


York 
York 


PONTIANAK. 

February  24,  S.   S.  Oridono  Maru. 
.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. Singapore         Seattle 

February  25,  S.   S.   Key  West. 
he      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore         Seattle 

Febru.«y  25,   S.   S.    Himalaya  Maru. 
he      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore         Seattle 

March  5,  S.  S.  Cyrlolys. 
he      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore         Seattle 

.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. Singapore         Seattle 


GUTTA  PERCHA. 

February  21.   S.   S.  Senator. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore         Seattle 

February   25,   S.    S.    Himalaya  Man,. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore         Seattle 

February  25,  S.  S.  Key  West 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber  Co..   Ltd Singapore        Seattle 

March  5,  S.  S.  CvW^/>.r. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore        Seattle 


New  York 
New  York 
New   York 


1OS.840 
44,800 


Shipment 

March  7,  S.  S.  Crotius. 
.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc  .Singapore 

March  17,  S.  S.  Willis. 
.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. Singapore 


San  Franc 
GUTTA  SIAK. 


York 
York 


Mar 


February  24,  S.  S.  Oridi 
.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.Singapoi 
March  7,  S.  S.   Crotius. 


Seattle 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  In 


ingapore         ban  l-i 
MAKigOBAS. 


Pounds. 
100.000 
33,600 

22,649 
33,600 


Hirsch   &   Co. 


Contii 
her 
Ma 


CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  PACIFIC  COAST  AS 
STATED    BY    SHIPS'    MANIFESTS.' 

PLANTATIONS. 

[Figured   180  pounds  net   to   the  case  or  bale.-\ 


Shipp, 


Aldena'  Successors,  Lim- 


S.   Venezuela, 
Hong  Kong 


Poel    &    Kelly     H 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  II 
Aldensi"  Successors,  Um- 

ited    H 


Kiyo 
ong  Ko 

ong  Ko 


.g     San  Fr: 


52,740 


Total     1.105,560 

February   24,   S.    S.   .4tsuta   Maru. 
Rubber      Importers      & 

Dealers  Co.,  Inc Yokohama        Seattle  Seattle  45  360 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.     Yokohama        Seattle  Seattle  6 1'OOO 


Raw 


Products   Co. 
Total 


Yokoha 


Scatth 


Seati 


1.940 


William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. 

Robirscn    &    Co 

Curry.  McPhillips  &  Co. 


Poel 

Rubber 

Edward 


Kellv 
Trading    Co... 
Maurer      Co., 


Singapore 
.Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 


Swinehart  Tire   ..  

ber  Co Singapor 

Firestone    Tire    &    Rub- 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Se.-ittle 


Singapore        Seattle 


Singapore 
Honsr  Kor 
Hong  Kor  _ 
Co Hong  Kong 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 


Goods  Co., 


ited. 


The    Goodyear 

Rubber  Co 

Raw    Products   Co.    .  . 

Poel    &    Kelly    

Rubber    Trading    Co. 


Hong  Kong     Sc 


Hong  Kong  Seattle 

Hong  Kong  Seattle 

Hong  Kone  Seattle 

Hong  Kong  Seattle 

Hong  Kong  Seattle 

Hong  Kong  Seattle 


New  York 
New  York 

N^^-^o^t 
New  York 

19,260 
99.540 
33.480 
430,000 
39.780 

New  York 

151,200 

Akron,  Ohio 

122,760 

Akron,  Ohio 

419.380 

Akron,  Ohio 
Seattle 

314,460 
91.620 

Seattle 
Seattle 

52,200 
86.760 

Seattle 

41.220 

Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 

32.940 
246.600 
100.440 
S5.140 
37,440 

Seattle 
Seattle 

540 
3,420 

Seattle 

11.700 

Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 

22.500 

Total     ... 
February  27.  1919,  S. 
G.    Kawahara   &    Co. . . 

1  Foot  Note — The  figures  under  this  head  and  under  cnidc  rub 
at  Pacific  C.?ast  as  reported,  have  been  obtained  from  differe 
rcoetition   may,   therefore,    cccur 
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March  I,  1919.  S.  S.  Siberia  M.iru. 

The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber  Co Hong  Kong     San  Francisco 

Poel    &    Kelly    ,  Hong  Kong     San  Francisco 

Edv.-ardMaurerCo..  Ii;c.  Hong  Kong     San  Francisco 

Aldens*  Successors,  Lim- 
ited      Hong  Kong     San  Francisco 

United    States     Rubber 

Co Hong  Kong     San  Francisco 


March  5,  19!9.  ri.  S.  Cyclops. 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 

ited    Singapore  Seattle 

The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Seattle 

F.  R.  Henderson  «  Co. 

Inc Singapore  .Seattle 

Fred  Stern  &   Co Singapore  Seattle 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co., 

Inc Singapore  Seattle 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co....  Singapore  Seattle 

Patcrson.  Simons  &  Co.  Singapore  Seattle 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore  Seattle 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore  Seattle 

Aldens"  Successors,  Lim- 
ited      Singapore  Seattle 

W.   R.   Grace  &   Lo Singapore  Seattle 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  Seattle 

Edward     Maurer     Co., 

Inc Singapore  Seattle 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  Hong  Kong  Seattle 

Firestone   Tire   &   Rub- 
ber Co Singapore  Seattle 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Singapore  Seattle 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 

Goods  Co.,  Limited.  .  Singapore  ."jeattle 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &  ,.  ^        , 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Seattle 

Various     Singapore  Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


Total 


23.400 
85,500 
28.780 

45,360 

.704,960 
1,888,000 

152,100 
380.700 


73,440 

547,740 
5,220 


10,800 
15,480 
436,640 


114,120 
114,020 


March  5,  1919,  S.  S.  S«wa  Ma: 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Colombo 
Various    Colombo 


Seattle 


Total     •>6J.4.i" 

March  5,  1919.  S.  S.  Kanagawa  Maru. 

Raw  Products   Co        ..       Colombo           Seattle                  Seattle  1.400 

March   7,    1919,  S.   S.  CroUus.            „      „        .  „„  ,^ 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore        San  Francisco    89,640 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &    „        .              ^       _         .  .,<o  lan 

Rubber    Co B.itavia             San  Francisco     IS^.'^O 

Total     557,820 

PONTIANAK. 
Febrcary  ?A.  1919,  S.  S.  Oridoi'o  Man,. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.     Singapore        Seattle                  Seatt  e  ?fr^;2 

Various    Singapore        Seattle                  Seattle  136,260 

Total     418,680 

March  5,  1919,  S.  S.  CTyc/oM            ^        ,                   „,       ,.     ,  -,,,:  nnn 

Malaysian    Rubber    Co.     Singapore        Seatt  e                 New\ork  216,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.     Singapore        Seattle                 Seattle  104.040 

Total     320.040 

6UTTA  SIAK. 

Febru,\ry  24,   1919,   S.   S.   Oridono  Moru.  , ,  ,„„ 

Paterson.    Simons  &    C.    Singapore        Seattle                 Seattle  15,300 

March  5    1919,  S.  S.  Cyclops.     [Gutta  siak  and  kataiu  (42,660).] 

Malaysian  .Rubber  ^Co^     Singapore        Seattle                New  York  74,160 

e        San  Francisco 91,800 


UNITED    KINGDOM   RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

Month  Ended  January  31. 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber: 

Dutch    East    Indies... 
French   West  Africa.. 

Gold    Coast    

Other    African    countr 


Per 

Brazil     2,460,600 

British  India    

Straits  Settlements  and  de 
pendencies,  including  La- 


Federated  Malay  States., 
Ceylon  and  dependencies.. 
Other    countries    


'l918, 

1919. 

'  Pounds. 

Vai-ue.' 

'  Pounds. 

Value: 

751,000 

18.400 

8,000 

211,400 

60O 

2,460,600 

850,600 

£92,112 

1,251 

601 

21,013 

61 

190,200 

■i4'.466 

537,500 

1.700 

1,820,600 

1,932,300 

£22,511 

"I'eoi 

56,982 

245 

213.843 

219.962 

3.150.200 
2,972,800 
6,839.500 

421,500 

380,171 
367,951 
808,833 

50,785 

3,493,000 
3,032,100 
2,603,500 

282,700 

381,295 
357,666 
304,272 
31,062 

Totals 

Gutta   percha 

Manufacti 

Boots 

Waterproot 
Automobile 


and  shoes — dozen  pairs 


£12,808 

63 

53,140 


£1,456 
"14,262 


Month  Ended  Ja 


Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Bicycle  tires  and  tubes. . . . 
Insulated    wire    


Totals 


EXPORTS. 

Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.         778,3CO 

Manufactured — 

Waterproofed   clothing 

Boots  and  shoes — do:en  pairs  10,238 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine  cables 

Carriage   tires   and   tubes 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes, .         

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

Bicycle  tires  and   tubes 

Other    rubber    manufactures 


£:0,626 

£50,780 
11,933 
6,610 
17,069 
11,319 
63,160 
8,221 
18,676 
138,059 


£70,141 
24,902 
19,322 
21,531 
23,1.30 
223,271 
9,811 
31,202 
240,055 


Totals 


UNMANUFACTl 

!rude  rubber: 
To  France     .  . 
Italy     


£325,837 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 


,739,500  £236,166  2,324,100 

947,800  117,470  1.853,900 

271,300  30,234  21,300 

190,500  27,620  229,000 


£663,365 


£266,052 

208,874 

2,724 

30,533 


Boots  and  shoes — dozen  pair 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Insulated    wire    

Automobile  tres  and  tubes. 
.Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Bicycle   tires  and   tubes 


£2,268 

""280 
16,448 


Totals 


LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL  RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

January. 


IJNMANUFACTURED 

Crude   rubber: 

At  London     

Liverpool 


77,500 
EXPORTS. 


Waste   and    reclaimed    rub- 


306,300  £4.675  316,100 

REEXPORTS. 


Crude  rubber: 
From  London    . . 
Liverpool 


3.004,100        £395.361 


£490,771 
£125 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Eleven  Months  Ended  November  30. 


Unmanufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  perch; 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

From  Great    Britain    

India    and    Ceylon 15,502 

Straits     Settlements '  ""' 

French    Africa    

Belgian    Congo    

Brazil     

Other   countries    

Totals     57,502 

Rubber   scrap    9.064 

'  A  quintal  =  220.46  pounds. 
>A  lira  =  $0,193. 


'l917 

1918, 

"^ 

Quintals.' 

10.999 
.    15,502 
6,806 
2.107 
.      1.221 
19,393 
1.474 

Lire.=  ' 

'     Quintals. 

7.155 

7,011 
28,652 

5,844 

251 

17,419 

2.961 

Lire. 

_ 

1919.] 
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Mandfactueed —  Quii 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads     

Sheets: 

Cut    sheets     

Elastic    fabric    

Other  icinds,  including  hard   rub- 


816,200 
37,400 


ber 


Manufactured — 
Tubes: 

From    cut    sheets 

Elastic    fabric    

Other    forms    

Belting     

Rubber  coated   fabrics — i 

For    carding    combs... 

Other     forms     

Boots  and  shoes — pairs: 


Other    CO 

Elastic    webbing    . 

Clothing   and    artic 

Manufactures  n.  e 

From    cut    sheet 

Elastic     fabric 

Tires  and  tubes 

From  France 

Great   Britain 

Other 


Other 


le   for  travel. 


6 

54,900 

6,600 

497,200 

417 
16j 

542,100 
244,500 

6.046  1 
23,499  y 

356,604 

275 

550,000 

8,8CO 

94.500 

2,200 

563,200 


ubber  manufacturt 

Great  Britain".'.' 
United  States.  .  . 
Other   countries  . 


2:2.01 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  JtANTTFACTUREr  RUBBER. 

I.leven  Months  Ended  Novemb 


1918, 
Quintals. 


Umted 


Threads 
Sheets: 
Cut  sheets  . . 
Elastic    fabric 
Insulated    wii 


Othe 


forr 


Rub 


fabr 


Aebbin 

Clothing   and   articles 

Manufactures  n.  e.  3. 

Elastic    fabric    .T.'.' 
Tires  and  tubes: 

To  France     

Great   Britain 

Spain     

Switzerland 
India   and    C 
Dutch    East 
Straits     Settle 
Australia     .  . 
Argentina 


83,000 

13,200 
224,000 
272,650 

12,000 

228,000 

3,534,000 

22,400 


168,800 
129,200 
87,000 
55,200 
1,945,600 
95,000 


17,353     22,358,900 


Other  rubber  manu 

To  France     

Great   Britj 

Spain    

Switzerlancl 
Egypt      .  . . 
Argentina 
Brazil     ... 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 


U.N  MANUFACTURED — fr, 

ndia  rubber: 

From  France     

Portugal    

United    Kingdo 


Central    Ame 
Mexico     .... 

Brazil     

Peru     

Other  South 


British  East 
Dutch  East 
Other    count! 


51,278 

54,749 

3,675,945 

21,798 

782,613 

IS. 619,046 

2,243,654 

15,792 


$21,049 
11,665 
452,041 

'l'6,693 

28,136 

1,339,659 


30 
12,424 
13,983 
110,000 
5,582,432 
152,000 

508,579 

7,510,889 

582,533 

54,071 


35,300 

1,776,418 

49,390 

222,484 

2,749,152 

191,609 

20,142 


Totals 

Ealata    

Guayule     

Jelutong     (Fontiar 
Gutta  percha   . . . . 


!,311,747  $12,331,867 

127.524  64,622 

404.539  174,156 

781,546  31,442 

14,161  1,988 


14,526,941     $5,052,619 
59,216  41,093 

190,350  76,140 


Manufactured— rfii<iii6/<?; 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
India    rubber    substitutes... 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


Man 


JRED- 


Automobile  tires^    

All    other    tires' 

Scrap   and   old 

Reclaimed  rubber   

Belting,  hose   and  packing'. 


Rubber  boot; 
Rubber  shoes'   .  . 
Druggists'   rubber 


50.856 
99,591 
410,144 
782,046 
104,662 
100,012 
676,651 
895,856 


$1,281,534 
66,400 
47,244 
58,995 
412,803 
117,173 
53,024 
58.152 
465,688 
588,119 


number  57,923  37,674  i 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE. 


Unmanufactu 


ak) 


$557,638 
30,772 
2,770 


$597,989 
$620 


13,158  $56,862 
$1,658 


Totals,    unmanul 

Manufactured— 

India  rubber   

Guttapercha   6,094  

Rubber  substitutes,  elasticon, 

etc 130  672,000  45,360 

Totals,     manufactured ?6.S44  672.000  $47,018 

EXPORTS    OF   RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 
Manufactured — 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and 


Other  rubber 


Totals    

To  Philippine  Islands: 
Belting,  hose  and  packing 


Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires  

Other  tires   

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    


"3',69S 

$1,529 
5,854 

:',4i8 

$3,024 

$9  029 

$10' 470 

70,080 

'If.'. 

$10  850 

$34  960 

17965 

14  525 

$86,879 

41817     ::: 

1,117 
9,407 

9 
9,109 

$54  065 

$30  983 

r^E  i^ 

andise    by    count 
Rubber   World. 

ries   du 
March 

ring    De- 
1.    1919, 
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EXPORTS     OF    INDIA    RUBBER     MANUFACTURES    AND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM    THE 
UNITED    STATES    DURING    THE    MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  1919.    (BY  COUNTRIES.) 


E.\rORTi;D  TO— 
Europe: 

Belting 
Hose  and 
Packing. 
Value. 

Boots. 

Shoes. 

"Sr    <ForAuto: 
Sundries.       mobiles. 

Value.          Value. 
$31         

$237 

;;;;:;;     19,859 
6:120 

349            3,310 

"eios?    ;::;;:; 

"76^37     "$79,526 

$301         

14 

25,696           69,672 
32             1,294 
1,532             8,848 
239             4,689 
241                 573 
498           16,768 
51           11,707 
4,978          84,945 

""I49      ii 

71  9,082 

72  14,063 
13             8,263 

225             7,199 
10,245         162,535 
.......                 184 

60                985 

17,838 

11             2,290 
106             7.713 

$44,534      $428,661 

$7,409      $271,489 

.!.:...             2,766 

4,415         158,656 

2,536         145,253 

216           11,902 

291           11,057 

224             7,985 

■     420             1,069 

11 

175        

351          16,114 

2,539         102,791 

312           13,808 

$18,888      $742,901 

$2,230        $11,945 

"■l',627 

909             8,181 
246           19,207 
25                 169 
58           24,518 

""4S6         '18,334 
216           12,958 

""I75    ;:::::: 

$4,375        $96,939 

$8,315      $103,132 
404          35,338 
144                208 
35                487 

125 

3,833        287,525 

$12,731       $426,815 

"I'.isi       in,224 

2,441 

1,102 

7         

234         

$1,494       $114,777 

$88,459  $1,839,619 

merct.  Wtuhington,  D 

All    ' 
Others. 
Value. 

$3,644 

"■l',639 

'  "2,532 
$7,815 

$278 

'  "6,128 

7 

59 

2,690 

>i 

455 

1.315 

5,765 

42 

3,104 

247 

276 

2,296 

2,724 

lis 

"4,762 

995 

$31,338 

$6,191 

"6,432 

1,872 

1,976 

489 

2,035 

63 

101 
108 

$19,267 

$28 

""247 

""633 

""2.i7 
88 

$1,233 

$3,345 
3.066 

171 

24 

32,527 

$39,162 

$6,688 
$105,503 
.  C.) 

Insulated 
Wire  and 

Cable. 

Value. 

$27,811 
4,652 
4,946 
235 
4.500 
50 
26.727 
28,051 
23,667 

'2'r.666 

$142,245 

$2,632 

3 

17.938 

926 
347 

"'3'.2l2 

47 

44,493 

""2.58 
1,170 
652 
464 
24 
69,053 
142 
50 
132 
185 
124 

$71,997 

964 

109.722 

25.584 

2:955 
578 

"5.957 
41,170 
2.777 

$266,555 

$S76 

""224 

61 

50 

34,709 

56 

5,475 

$41,445 

$56,318 

2,128 

278 

170 

'5 '1:694 

$109,988 

"'$.!96 
101,234 

$101,624 
$804,481 

$1,967 
19,675 

10,114 

'  "iM 

136 

2.194 

427 

203 

126,666 

$165,652 

157.313 

157 

508 

540 

2,269 

5.269 

2:083 

20,115 

""3li 
439 
488 
497 
618 

At 

1,275 
1,431 

$240,606  S 

$39,624 

148 

36,048 

10,515 

1,969 

372 

293 

42 

3 

100 

4,928 

20,754 

1,694 

$116,490) 

$11,870 

"464 

6.236 

1.468 

4 

2.494 

"'l'.355 
12.273 

1 
178 

$36,343 

$36,588 

7  363 

27 

381 

■59.759 

$104,118 

$153 

'19.866 
696 

"".169 
$21,024 
$684,233  S 

$33,453. 

Pairs. 

■  "mso 

"1:458 

2.838 

'■2.678 

13 

216 
1,956 

12' 

4,883 

16 
109 

567 

692 
48 

-is 

"  1,634 
3 

1,733 

150 
383 

533 
"■■i35 

"       335 

11,014 

Domestic 

\-aIue. 

'$5',S82 

"3,067 
$8,649 

■$9:i7S 

is 

79 

584 
6,224 

ii 

30 

$16,125 

$76 
■  '  ■  599 

"i.'Jii 

$4,087 
$101 

iii 
"5,237 

$5,651 

$330 
1,205 

$1,535 
'$i:269 

$1,269 

$37,316 

Ccmmeree, 

'    Pairs.          Value.' 

16      ""$i5 

10            12 

'ib'.ioo      "s.sie 

6  8 

'22;978         'iV,976 
2,300             1.702 

35,404     ~$l2^29 

24                $15 

510               653 

14,456          17,706 

"1,242         "'l',493 
74                107 

48         50 

489                7-5 

297                  266 

1.063                634 

7  5 
24                  36 
24                  13 

718                719 
19,086           10,784 

""'84         ""I22 
210                306 

38,356        $33,634 

18                $24 

'11,265         '10,370 
758                392 

713  718 
72                 41 
48                 50 

72         34 

337                269 

13,223        $11,898 

714  $683 
1,477             1,926 

144                122 
116                1:3 
106                141 

200            ion 

368                515 

""463         ""321 
9,423          10,321 

12,951        $14,252 

9,337          $5,157 

5,316             4.614 

400                781 

796                953 

"7,'65i        "5.39i 

23,500        $16,890 

"7,'d73        "4.995 

6         13 

7,079         $5,008 

130.513      $104,217 

,  Department  of  Com 

24,564 

Greece     '■ 

7,044 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands... 

$1 ,095 

15:709 

Nelheriand^  ■.■.■.■.■.■.•.■.;: ::;::: 

50 

34,31S. 

|?^3en .V.V. 

29,52C 
427 

Swiuerland    

;:;     33.739 

203 
210.633 

1,702 

TOTAIS.     Kl-KOPE      

$41,156 

$494 

»424.009' 
■$3,942 

44.992 

590 

10,653 

o'f-S?f 

Mexico                          

56,974 

Miquelon,    Langley,    etc 

Jiewfoundland    and    Labrador 

;::    "usbs 

ssz 

9,439 

14.453 

Taniaka  ^     

Trinidad    and    Tobago 

Other    British    West    Indies. 

596 
25j 

11,334 
340,155 

Danfsh   West   Indies 

French    West   Indies 

Haiti 

903 
203 

41324 
12,208 

ToT.*i.s,  North  Amerk 
South  America: 

:a.       $162,504 
$70,158 

11,100,026 
$466,968 

58,940 
35.4:3 

221,565 

734 

^\'\^1 

1,175 

n  't 'h    Tuiana  ^      

oit 

p"^'^"^    

13.605 

jf "      

Venezuela   !  .'    " '  ! ! '. ! 

665 

Totals,    Sovth   .Ameri. 
Asia: 

CA.       $217,656 
...         $10,725 

!I.397,742 

38,458 
1,956 
2.650 

29,414 

24,779 
348 

64,525 
3,131 

Bdtis?  inciia  ■:;::: :;:::::: 

133 
13,741 
3,409 

Other  British   East  Indies... 

;::    "i,59s 

57.383 
10 
493 

10,815 

team-Asia:;;::::::::: 

;;;        ho 

$248,156 

Ocean  IAS 

Australia      

New    Zealand 

$4S,406 
...             4,781 

$261,591 

58.899 

1,467 

3:522 

149 

474,401 

$800,029 

1,102 

20 

7.048 

$317.50? 

54.287,464- 

1,325 

Philippine  Islands    

Totals,   Oceania    .... 
Africa: 

34,272 
.  .  .-        $88,784 

Bdfish    West*  Africa 

British    South    Africa 

British   East  Africa 

French    Africa    

Liberia    

Portuguese   Africa    

Totals,    Africa    

$59,092 

:::    '  6.505 

$65,618 

(Compiled   by  the  Bureau 

of  Foreign  and 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW   YORK. 

AMERICAN  cotton  has  been  in  steady  demand,  both  here 
and  abroad.  Middling  uplands  spot  cotton  advanced  from 
26.10  cents  on  March  1,  to  28.70  cents  March  17,  when  the  market 
declined,  and  27.40  cents  was  quoted  on  March  26.  The  unsettled 
European  situation  and  heavy  liquidations  were  the  causes  of  the 
decline. 

The  Government  reports  12,022,601  equivalent  500-pound  bales 
of  ginned  cotton  for  1918,  compared  with  11,302,375  bales  for 
1917,  and  11,449,930  bales  for  1916.  Included  in  the  1918  figures 
were  35,511  bales  of  American  Egyptian  cotton  and  51,389  bales 
of  Sea   Island,  compared  with  92,501   bales   last  year. 

EovPTi.\N  Cotton. — The  market  has  not  yet  returned  to  a  nor- 
mal conditiini  ;  few  sales  were  reported,  and  quotations  are  there- 
fore largely  nominal.  A  large  consignment  of  Egyptian  was  due 
to  arrive  late  last  month. 

Sea  Island  Cotton. — The  Southern  markets  have  been  fairly 
active,  but  holders  were  not  disposed  to  accept  present  prices  for 
large  quantities. 

Sheetings,  Di"cks.  Drills  and  Osnaburcs. — While  the  mar- 
ket has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  government  regu- 
lation, the  general  situation  is  constantly  improving;  all  quota- 
tions, however,  are  nominal. 

Raincoat  Fabrics. — There  was  a  decided  improvement  last 
Tnonth  in  the  cotton  piece  goods  trade,  and  prices  show  a  slight 
advance  over   last  month's   quotations. 

Tire  Fabrics. — Some-  activity  was  reported  in  this  market, 
being  particularly  noticeable  later  in  the  month.  From  the  in- 
quiries received  and  the  orders  placed,  it  would  appear  that 
manufacturers  are  now  planning  for  increased  tire  production. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

March  26,  1919. 

I  ricc-^  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
AIRPLANE    AND    BALLOON   FABRICS: 

VV.imsutL-..  S.   A.  I.   [..  No.   1,  40-inch vai'i         .60     (a 

No.    4,    38/;-inch .SO      (S 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Br.ikc   iinin-T.   J'j    ll)s.   sij.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.       *.85      @ 

2 '/a    lbs.   sq.   yd.,   brass   or  copper   inser- 
tion     lb.       *.90      @ 

BURLAPS: 

32— 7.ounce     100    yards  6.25      @ 

32- 8-ounce     .- 6.60     (5) 

40— 7}4ounce     7.25     St' 

40— 8-ounce      7.40     @ 

40— 10-ounce      10.75      (S) 

40— 10^-ounce      11.00      @ 

15 —  7>4-ounce    None 

45 —  8-ounce    9.50     @ 

45—  9 54 -ounce    None 

48 — 10-ounce    15.75      @ 

DRILLS: 

3S-inch   2.00-yard    yard  '.H'A® 

40-incU    2.47-yard    *.23      (3) 

5?-iiich    1.90-yard    ♦.28'/5@ 

52. inch    1.95-yard    *.27M@ 

60-incli    1.52-yard    *.3S§^@ 

DUCK: 

CATikFACE   CLOTH: 

j.S-i:irh   J.UO-vard  enatnelinR  duck \ard       *.27J^{a 

3.<-inih    1.74-vard    *.31W@ 

72-inch    16.66-ounce    *.57!4(5) 

72. inch    17.21-oiince    '■('O'A® 

MECHANICAL 

Hose     pound  '.621^(3 

40-mch.    10-ounce    '.64^4  @ 

Belting      *.62Ji@ 

HOLLANDS,   40.INCH: 

.\cnie      yard  .26     @ 

Endurame    yard  .28      (S) 

Penr.     \-ard  .30      @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch   2.3S-yard    vard       '.23T4<a> 

4C-inch    2.48-yard    •.22M@ 

37!/;-inch    2.42-vard     '.23'A@ 


RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60  water-repellent yard         .13^@ 

60  -x  48  not  water-repellant 12yi@ 

Cashmeres,  cotton   and  wool,   36-inch,   tan 80     @ 

cotton   and   wool,   36-inch   plain 33!^(a 

Oxford    65     @ 

blue  and  black 75      @ 

Twills  64  X  72 30     @     .32'.^ 

64x102 35      @     .40 

Twill,  mercerized,  .36-inch,  tan  and  olive 255^@ 

blue  and  block 2754®     .28'4 

Tweed     55     @     .72 

printed     16      (3)      .22 

Plaids  60  X  48 1354<a 

56   X  44    125i@ 

Eepr    36'/4@      .43 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 .14     @ 

64    X   60 1S;4(» 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  I 

63inch.    3'.,'    to    7'/,    ounces xard        1.15      (3    3.15 

36-inch.  2H  lo  5  ounces 70      @    1.80 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION    AND  COTTON)  : 

6.1-inch    T  to  4  ounces yard        .85     @   1.75 

,l'>iiich!    2    to    4    ounces SO     (a    l.OO 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 

.Wi-inch,    4'/2    to   8   ounces yard         .55     @   1.15 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININHS     (COTTON): 

36-.nch.    :>ii   to    5   ounces vurd        .17     @     .30 

SHEETINGS: 

JACKET : 

IVlaVare     v.,..i  .23      (g, 

Scluivlk'll .yard  .26      @ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 
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Canton,   38-inch    var./         .35  { 

Schappe,   36-iDch S2'A(! 

TIHE  FABHICS: 

17W-ounce  Sea  Islaml,  combed...    sqiiare  \ari       1.40  « 

I7M-ounce  Egyptian,  combed   '. . . .       1.25  « 

17}i-ounce  Egyptian,  cardod 1,20  d 

1754-ounce  Peelers,  combed    1.08  (i 

17j4-ounce  Peelers,  carded 85  i 


ninal. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICAL  AND  COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS. 

NEW    YORK. 

'T'HE  pig  lead  producers  have  made  a  radical  cut  in  llie  price 
*■  of  the  metal  to  the  level  at  which  a  demand  was  created 
and  lead  is  now  selling  on  an  advancing  market.  The  strength 
shown  in  the  lead  market  was  reflected  in  that  for  speller  early 
in  the  month.  During  most  of  the  last  month  the  market  in  both 
lead  and  zinc  has  been  dull  and  weak. 

In  general  the  market  for  compounding  ingredients  has  not 
materially  changed. 

Aniline.  There  has  been  a  fairly  active  and  steady  demand, 
with  prices  declining  from  24  to  23  cents  per  pound. 

Dry  Coi-ors.  The  demand  has  been  very  moderate.  A  marked 
tendency  has  been  noted  to  make  price  reductions. 

Barytes.  Toward  the  last  of  the  month  a  better  tone  has  pre- 
vailed, with  some  strengthening  of  price. 

Benzol.  The  demand  has  been  light  and  prices  have  fallen 
oflf  to  18  cents  per  gallon. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  Although  the  market  has  been  dull 
and  weak  there  has  been  no  decline  in  price. 

LiTHOPONE.  The  cut  in  price  early  last  month  stimulated  a 
demand  which  has  held  up  fairly  well.  The  bottom  figure  seems 
to  have  been  7  cents  per  pound  in  carload  lots. 

Litharge.  The  market  has  remained  quiet,  the  price  averaging 
10  cents  per  pound. 

Sublimed  Lead.  The  market  has  been  inactive  at  8J4  to  85/2 
cents  per  pound. 

Whiting.  The  market  has  been  featureless,  with  moderate, 
steady  demand. 

Zinc  Oxide,  The  market  has  shown  an  improved  and  steady 
demand.  Prices  are  about  to  be  announced  for  the  coming 
quarter  A  new  process  zinc  oxide  is  now  being  offered  to  the 
trade. 

new  york  quotations. 
March  26,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCEIERATORS,   ORGANIC. 

Accelerator    N.    C.    C lb.  .50     i» 

Accelerene      lb.  3.70     ■& 

Accelemal     b.  ■"     f   ,  ^. 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals lb.  1.00      @    \.2, 

Anihne   oil    lb.  .-24     m 

Excelleiex     lb.  *,85      (fi 

Hcxamethylene  tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.15      @   1.25 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb.  3.50      @ 

Tensolite     lb.  *-50     @ 

Thiocarbanilide     lo.  .50     @      .60 

Vclocite     lb.  -60     @ 

ACCELERATORS,  INOEGANIC. 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbls.) lb.  .  1054  @ 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb.  .08^@ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .0S!4@ 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  -09     @ 

Lead,  oleate    J-  *.27     @ 

Lime    flour    lb.  -02      @     .02 '/j 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  .09^@     .099^^ 

imported     lb.  .12      @     .12"^ 

sublimed     lb.  .10     @ 

Magnesium,   carbonate    lb-  .12     @ 

Diatomite    lb.  .03     @ 

calcined  heavy    (Thistle) lb.  .11      (9 

light     (Manhattan)     lb.  .35      ® 

Magnesium   oxide,  extra   light.    lb.  .65      @ 

medium    light    lb.  .30     @^^^^ 

Magnesite,    calcined,    powdered ton  50.00     Si)65.00 

ACIDS. 

Acetic.   28  per  cent    (bbls.) lb.  -03/. @ 

■  Crecylic    (97%    straw   color) gal.  1.02     @1.07 

(95%   dark)    gal-  -^^  /f  '•<'2 

Glacial,  99  per  cent   (carboys) lb.  -Wi^® 

Muriatic,    20   degrees cwt  1-60      @    1.90 

Nitric-    36    degrees -lb.  ,,-06M@ 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees ton  17.00     @25.00 


ALKALIES. 

Caustic   soda,    76   |.cr   ceui    (bbls.) b.         .07     @ 

Soda    3sh    (bbls.) ;(,  04     ® 

COLOBB. 

Black: 

Jione,   powdered    lb  .05     O 

granulated      lb.        .09     @ 

Carbon,   black   (sacks,   factory) lb.  .15     @     .25 

prop    ■•■■,• lb.  .0654® 

J™'-y,,''l«k    lb.  .16     @     .30 

Lampblack lb.  .15     @ 

Oil     soluble     aniline ../i>  95     @ 

Rubber  black    ib  '07     @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .35 

r,';"ss'an. lb.  l.in     @ 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .50 

Iron   oxi'dc    .....    ;;,.  .04     @ 

Ochre,    domestic    lb.  '.02     @      04 

imported    ;;,.  •.(ii'/i@     .08 

sienna,  Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .07     @     .15 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .06     @ 

Green: 

Chrome    tile    lb.  .16     @ 

Oxide    of   chromium    (casks) lb.  .75     (g 

Red; 

Antimony,  criiustm,  suli.lin:,i   ,,1    (,:.vksi ib.  .50     @ 

^■1'--    li.    '^l                              ' lb.  '.55     @ 

Antimony,    ,=-!■.                                                        lb.  .23      @ 

1,^'  1                                                   lb.  '.28     m 

gul  i    .                                           lb.  .28     @ 

rc.l        ;l;:.L;i>:     ..!,.:,       W.  .25      @ 

veriml,,..,     snli.lnurt     lb.  .55       @ 

Arsenic,    red    sul]ihide lb.  .30     @ 

Indian,    pure    bright lb.  .09     (g 

Iron   oxide,   reduced   grades lb.  .12     @ 

pure   bright    lb.  .16     @ 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  2.00     @ 

orange     lb.  1.25     @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18     @ 

Venetian     lb.  .02H@ 

Vermilion,    English,    pale,    medium,    dark lb.  1.40     @ 

While: 

Aluminum   bronze  powder lb.  .60     @ 

C.    P.    (cases) lb.  .69}^(g) 

superior     lb.  .75     (* 

Lithopone,  imported  lb.  None 

domestic     lb.  .07     @     .07  fi 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factorv) lb.  •.OSI/ia     .07 

(less    carloads,    factory) (6.  •.07j|@ 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb.  .07      @     .07  "4 

Zinc  oxide,   Horsehead    (less  carload,   factory): 

"XX    red"    lb.  '.1C'A@ 

"Special"     lb.  *.1054@ 

French  process,   red  seal lb.  *.12Ji@ 

green    seal    lb.  *.12J^@ 

white  seal    lb.  *.13j4@ 

(State.')     ;;..  .097A@ 

Aeo,   ZZZ.   lead   free    (less   carload  fac- 
tory)     lb.  .10ii@ 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb.  .0954  (g 

Z,    S-10%    leaded     (less    carload 

factory)    lb.  .09     @ 

Zinc   sulphide    lb.  .07      @      .07'A. 

Cadmium,   tri-sulphate    lb.  None 

sulphide,   yellow,    light,    orange lb.  2.0O     @ 

red    lb.  1.85     @ 

Chrome,   light  and  medium lb.  .30     @ 

Ochre.   light  or   dark lb.  .03     @     .05 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  1.20     @ 

Zinc   chromate    lb.  *.55     @ 

COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum  flake  (bbls.  factory.    Less  5%  carload) ..  .«oi.  29.00     @ 

(sacks  factory.    Less  5%  carloads).. <o)i  26.00     @ 

Aluminum   oxide    lb.  MS     @ 

Ammonia  carbonate,   powdered lb.  .14     @     .1454 

As!>estine    (carloads)     ton  22.50     (5i 

Asbestos    (bags)    ton  35.00     @ 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated    ton  60.00     @ 

sulphide,    precipitated lb.  .07      @ 

Barytes,    pure   white ton  33.00     (835.00 

bft   color    ton  23.00     @25.00 

uniform    floated    ton  33.00     @35.00 

Basofor    lb.  .03'A@ 

Blanc  fixe    lb.  .04H@ 

Bone  ash   lb.  .06     @ 

Ch.ilk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05     @     .05!4. 

precipitated,  heavy    lb.  .04     @     .04'A 

China   clay,   domestic lb.  .15     @     .20 

imported     lb.  .18     @     .25 

Coik  flour   lb.  .53      @ 

Cotton  linteis,  clean  mill  tun.  f.  o.  b.   factory bale  None 

Fossil  flour   (powdered) ton  50.00     @ 

(bolted)     ton  50.00     <B60.00 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  -35     |     .45 

medium     lb.  .17     @      .35 

low    grade '*•  -U      @     -15 

Graphite,    flake    i 4'm    ,-..,,1    1,1,1, lb.  .10     &     .25 

amorrlin,                                 lb.  04      @      .08 

Ground  glass   FF,    ^i:-                  ">■  ..03      @ 

Infusorial    earth     ■'                 :        Ion  .^0.00     @ 

infusorial    earth    ^.^      ,                      ,^_^  jg^,,     ^,^gQ 

Mica,  powdered    "'■  -^'Z'®   ,-$5 

Plaster  of   Paris lb.  2.00     @   3.00' 
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Pumice    stone,    powdeied     (bbl.) //■.  ,05      @ 

Rotten   stone,   powdered lb.  .02'.i@      .04! 

Rubber    flux    lb.  *.15      @ 

Rub-R-Glu lb.  *.20     @      .25 

Silex     (silica)     to,i  22.00     @ 

Soapstone.    powdered,   domestic ton  18.50     @40.00 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls. ) cwt.  4.74     @ 

(carload,  bags)    cwt.  4.52     @ 

Talc,    American    ton  22.50     @ 

French    ton  None 

Tripoli    earth,    powdered lb.  .0154® 

Tyre-lith     '...fon  80.00      @ 

Whiting.   Alba    (carloads) <■«.(.  .80     @     .90 

commercial    c-M.  1.25      @ 

gilders    cwt.  1.30     @   1.35 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.50     @1.75 

English  cliffstonc    cwt.  1.75     @  2.75 

Wood   pulp,    imported lb.  .03'A@ 

Wood    flour.    American Ih.  .OlH@ 

MINERAL  RUBBER. 

Gihonite    ton  47.50     @57.50 

Genasco     (carloads    fact.rv) ton  55.00      @ 

(If^s    carloads     factory) ' ton  57.00      @ 

M.    R fo>i*6S.OO     @ 

M.    K.    X foil  100. OO     @ 

Liqlii.l    rulil"!     lb.  *.15      @ 

Pioneer.    ,ailn.„l.    fi.i..;- Ion  SO.OO     @ 

'•  -    lalinia      I  M  l.i.-v Ion  55.00      @ 

Richmond    ton  75.00     @ 

No.  64    ton  45.00     @ 

318/320   M,    P.    livdia„,„l„.„ ton  50.00     @55.00 

Refined    Elatente    foil  175.00      @ 

Raven    M.    R ton  40.00     @60.00 

Rubnron    (carloads,     lactoiv) ton  50.00     @ 

(less    car.    f.iclory} ton  60.00      & 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) ;b.  175.00      @ 

OILS. 

Castor,    No.    1,    U.    S.    P Ih.  .27      @ 

No.   2,   V.    S.    P lb.  None 

No.    2,    U.    S.    P    Ih.  .24     @ 

Corn,    crude    (bbls.) /(,.  .16     @ 

lefincd   Argo    civl.  20.06      @ 

Cotton     lb.  .21      @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) /;..  .2!      (Si     .27 

Glycerole      lb.  .15      (at 

Linseed,    r.nw    (cat  loads) sal.  1.52      (Hi 

T.inscErl    coTuixjund     .unl.  1.00      @ 

I'alm     (Ni0cr'i     '.lb.  .20      (3 

Ptrunit      so/.  1.50      @ 

I     ■'■  1  .!■  I  I      I  '       (6.  .08      (fH 

!'         '                       -      lb.  .06      (S) 

I                                   iilled ju/.  ,70      (» 

I  I                              sal.  -38     (gi 

'■:,ii     "'I      '   I'l gal.  1.50     (a 

blown      gal.  1.60      (ffi 

Soya    bean     Ih.  )  3  ' .,  (n 

Tar,    commercial    (cases) gal.  .35      (ffi     .36 

SOLVENTS. 

.Acetone    (QS.Od    per    cent    drums) lb.  .IS      rd> 

methvl     rdrnmsl gal.  I..i0     (<(> 

Benzol.    C.    V     (IniinO ;;a/.  .40     (ffl 

""    "-     gal.  .22     @      ,27 

Beta-n.ai.li:l                                     lb.  1.30      rfB 

le     lb.  .55      (» 

Carbon     I                                              /ft.  .<)6'A@ 

I    • s>      /(5.  .15i4({8 

Narhtba,   iM.MM ,itelbbls.l got.  .24'A(S 

7 :■■    "/     7<,    .l_K''-'a^    (steel    bbls.)..    sal.  None 

68    fa    "0   degrees    (steel   bbls.) gal.  None 

S..lvent     gal.  .20     @ 

\-     M     S:    I',    (^tcfl   bbls.) gal.  .2i'A(a> 

Tduol.   |ini.                              gal.  .25      @     .35 

Turncniiii.      -   oa^                 gal.  .70     (ffi     .71 

j^ia/.  .61      @      .64 

'  I-     .p    .     11    I  !■  or     i;dl.  .32      (oi 

Xylol.    iiiH                               gal.  .45     @     .50 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Ulack     /ft.  .17      (3     .24 

White     lb.  .13      (n      .24 

Rrcwn     lb.  .10     (ff     .16 

Rrnwn    factice     lb.  .O/'/,^      .23 

White    factic-     lb.  .12      m      .23 

Paragol    soft    and    niflinni    (carloads) Clti(.  17.08      @> 

hard      ««(.  16.58      (ffi 

VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,  black   hvposnlphitc    (PlackHvpo) Ih.  .39      @ 

Orange    mineral,    domestic '. Ih.  .13'4(a 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .06     (S      .07 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  2.95     m 

pure   soft   (carloads) C7vt.  2.90     (5) 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony) 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum     Ih.  .65      nt> 

Pine    tar,    retort bbl.  14,00     (a) 

kiln      bbl.  13.00     (a 

Pitch,   Burgundy    Ih.  .07'A(S> 

coal    tar    /ft.  .01      & 

pine  tar    lb.  .04'4@ 

ponto     lb.  .14     @ 

Resin,    Pontianak,    refined lb.  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused     Ih.  None 

Rosin,    K lb.  .07     @ 

powdered    lb.  .17     (ffi 


.Micllac.   fine  oranee.  . .  . 
lar     kiln     .    . 

■'''■ 

12lS'^| 
13.50     @ 

.66     @ 

.16K| 

WAXES. 

Wax,    beesv 

£™?^v 

lb. 

ozoke 

rite,   black    . 

lb. 

.60     @ 

:!?  S 

.22     @ 

:"  S 

substitute 
in,   refined    ; 

parafi 

llS/1 
IJS/I 

20 

m.    p.    (case 
m.    p.    (ca; 

•s) lb. 

ses) lb. 

THE   MARKET   FOR   RUBBER   SCRAP. 
NEW    YORK. 

TOURING  the  past  monlh  there  has  been  no  activity  in  the 
*-^  market  for  scrap  rubber.  The  stagnant  condition  for  both 
scrap  and  reclaimed  rubber  is  attributed  to  the  low  level  of 
crude  rubber  and  also  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  mechanical 
goods  by  such  large  consumers  as  the  railroads.  The  latter  factor 
is  regarded  as  soon  to  be  eliminated  in  considerable  degree  when 
consutning  demand  revives  under  the  process  of  readjustment. 

The  reclaimers  at  present  are  operating  their  plants  at  less 
ihan  half  capacity  and  naturally  are  unresponsive  to  all  scrap 
^ffers.  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  spring  collections 
are  expected  to  be  larsjer  than  usual  and  still  further  depress 
prices. 

Scrap  dealers  are  facing  a  perplexing  situation  with  no  imme- 
diate relief  m  the  way  of  improved  conditions.  Their  available 
propositions  are  described  as  of  the  "starvation"  variety. 

Boots  -VNo  Shoes.  Very  little  has  been  done.  March  average 
prices  have  averaged  7^  cents. 

Inner  Tubes.     Practically  no  demand.     Prices  nominal. 

Mech.\nic.\ls,  No  improvement  can  be  noted  and  prices  tend 
downward. 

Tires.     The  demand  is  insignificant  even  at  reduced  prices. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS 

March  26,  1919. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic   tops   lb. 

Boots  and  shoes lb. 

Trimmed    arctics    lb. 

Untrimmed    arcticr     lb. 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb. 

Xo.    1,    bright    fr.icture lb. 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,   old   packing lb. 

new    packing     lb. 

No.    2    lb. 

Red     lb. 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap,   mixed.   No.    1 lb. 

Xn.     2 lb. 

Car   springs    /ft. 

Heels   lb. 

Ilorse-thoe   pads    /ft. 

Hose,    air-brake    lb. 

fire,    cotton    lined lb. 

garden     lb. 

,  Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb. 

Matting    lb. 

Packing    ' /ft. 

Red  scrap.  No.   1 /ft. 

No.    2 lb. 

White  scrap.  No.   1 lb. 

No.    2 /ft. 

TIRES,    PNEUMATIC: 
PNEUMATIC  : 

Auto  peelings,  Xo.    1 lb. 

No.   2 /ft. 

Bicycle     /('. 

Standard  white  auto lb. 

Standard  mixed  auto lb. 

Stripped,   unguaranteed   /ft. 

White,  G    &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb. 

SOLID : 

Carriage    /ft. 

Irony    /ft. 

Truck  /ft. 


DELIVERED. 


i@  .01^ 
i®  .07* 
@     .06^ 


.03'i« 

.04'A(' 
.01«(i 


.03?i 
.04'/2 
.03)^ 


.05"i(ffi 
.04)i@ 
.03!4@ 
.05'4(!il 


.10^ 
.06J4 
.04  H 
.05^ 
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RUBBER    PRODUCTION    IN  THE  NETHERLANDS   EAST   INDIES. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  India  Gov- 
ernment estimates  that   193  rubber  estates  in   Sumatra  produced 
51.553,550  pounds  of  rubber  during  1918. 
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The  Victory  Loan. 


\TOT  a  ragged  finish,  nor  even  a  grandstand  finish,  but 
2  V  a  strong,  clean  finish,  is  both  duty  and  privilege. 
On  the  part  of  the  rubber  industry  we  confidently  pre- 
dict it. 


THE   NEW   HIGH-PRICE   LEVEL. 


■"PHE  HALT  in  production,  the  slowing  of  industr} , 
■*■  tlie  unemployment  of  labor,  complaints  of  which  are 
to  be  heard  from  many  quarters,  in  the  belief  of  experts 
are  due  to  but  one  thing,  the  general  opinion  that  prices 
must  drop.  No  less  an  authority  than  Irving  Fisher, 
professor  of  political  economy  of  Yale  University,  points 
out  that  we  are  threatened  with  a  widespread  business 
depression,  notwithstanding  the  unsound  conditions  usu- 
ally  preceding    such    depression    are   absent. 

People  cannot  forget  the  prices  existing  "before  the 
war,'"  holding  to  the  opinion  that  these  are  "normal.'" 
This  attitude  is  putting  the  brakes  upon  business  every- 
where. But  those  who  are  waiting  for  prices  to  come 
down  are  not  putting  their  own  prices  down.  Neither 
is  anybody  else.     Professor  Fisher  declares : 

"Business  men  should  face  the  facts.  To  talk  rever- 
ently of  1913-14  prices  is  to  speak  in  a  dead  language 


to-day.  Tlie  buyers  of  the  country,  since  the  armistice, 
have  made  an  unexampled  attack  upon  prices  through 
their  waiting  attitude,  and  yet  price  recessions  have  been 
insignificant.  The  reason  is  that  we  are  on  a  new  high- 
price  level,  which  will  be  found  a  stubborn  reality. 
Business  men  are  going  to  find  out  that  the  clever  man 
is  not  the  man  who  waits,  but  the  one  who  finds  out  the 
new  price  facts  and  acts  accordingly." 


TRADE     AND     INTERNATIONALIZATION. 

THE  PLAN  which  is  being  worked  out  at  the  peace 
conference  for  the  disposition  and  future  govern- 
ment of  the  German  colonies  possesses  great  possibilities 
for  the  business  world  in  general  and  the  United  States 
in  particular.  Under  the  system  of  mandatory  govern- 
ment sponsored  by  President  Wilson  and  now  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  most  of  the  governments  of  the 
entente,  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  trade  for  all  nations,  whereas,  had  the  colonies 
been  apportioned  among  the  several  powers,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  there  would  have  been  a  tendency  for  the 
government  most  interested  to  hold  the  trade  of  its  own 
particular  colon}-  for  itself  exclusive  of  the  claims  of 
others. 

Under  the  mandatory  plan  each  territory,  while  nomi- 
nally responsible  to  a  certain  one  of  the  powers  to  be 
designated  when  the  most  equitable  method  is  agreed 
upon,  will  be  given  a  freedom  which  is  almost  equivalent 
to  self-government.  The  former  German  colony  once 
emancipated  from  the  stifling  influences  of  Kultur,  is 
quite  likely  to  establish  trade  channels  of  its  own,  and 
will  be  under  no  obligation  to  confine  its  commerce  to 
its  sponsor  government.  As  long  as  Germany  had  its 
clutches  on  Kiao-chau,a  valuable  territory  in  China  prac- 
tically the  size  of  Illinois,  the  chances  for  any  except  a 
German  business  house  to  transact  any  business  there 
were  small  indeed.  And  the  opportunity  for  fair  com- 
petition in  trade  would  not  have  been  much  better,  had 
the  colony  Kiao-chau  been  awarded  to  Japan.  Enter- 
prising American  firms  should  have  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing their  share  of  the  trade  of  the  former  German 
colonies,  if  the  plans  of  the  far-seeing  American  Presi- 
dent are  carried  through. 

Furthermore,  suppose  in  the  general  apportionment 
of  the  colonies  Germany  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  mandatory  power  over  one  or  more  of  them,  as 
a  result  of  the  display  of  a  proper  spirit  of  cooperation, 
and  an  abandonment  of  her  old  ruthless,  monopolistic 
spirit  toward  those  she  considered  her  subjects.  If  she 
were  then  able  to  keep  up  her  commercial  gait  under  a 
free  and  open  competition  with  other  nations,  it  might 
instil  in  the  minds  of  her  business  men  principles  of  re- 
spect for  others  which  they  have  never  had  before.  And 
should  Germany  find  herself  outdistanced  in  the  scramble 
for  trade,  it  might  justly  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  business  acumen  with  which  she  w^as  formerly 
credited  was  somewhat  exaggerated. 
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GETTING  CLOSER  TO  BRAZIL. 


IF  American  business  men  do  not  grasp  the  opportunities 
that  are  now  offered  them  for  improving  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  South  American  repubhcs  it  will  be  their 
own  fault.  The  Brazilian  Association  of  Commerce  has 
set  the  example  for  similar  organizations  in  other  Latin 
states  by  the  adoption  of  an  agreement  which  should 
minimize  the  disputes  over  merchandise  which  have  long 
been  a  source  of  ill  feeling  between  South  American 
firms  and  the  United  States  exporters.  The  plan  is  for 
permanent  arbitration  committees  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Brazilian  and  American  commercial  organizations.  It 
includes  a  standard  form  of  contract,  and  any  disagree- 
ment arising  between  the  parties  is  to  be  settled  impar- 
tially, inexpensively  and  expeditiously  without  recourse 
to  the  courts.  The  misunderstandings  which  have  here- 
tofore arisen  over  goods  which  do  not  match  samples  and 
shipments  under  weight  should  be  absolutely  eliminated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  good  feeling  engendered  by  Brazil's 
prompt  support  of  the  United  States  in  its  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany  is  already  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 


incoming  Congress  will  have  a  most  important  duty 
before  it  in  determining  whether  it  will  not  be  better 
to  provide  more  moderate  levies  spread  over  a  longer 
period,  which  would  probably  yield  better  returns  and 
not  act  as  a  brake  on  legitimate  enterprise.  Established 
business  will  continue  despite  the  handicap  of  heavy 
taxes,  but  the  fear  of  such  taxes  will  inevitably  be  a  bar 
to  new  developments. 


ABANDON    TIRE    MILEAGE    GUARANTIES. 


BRITISH  rubber  tire  manufacturers  have  practically 
decided  to  abandon  guaranteeing  minimum  mileage 
for  solid  rubber  tires,  which  dates  back  to  the 
infancy  of  the  commercial  vehicle.  They  present  sound 
reasons  for  so  doing  and  point  out  that  the  perpetuation 
of  the  mileage  guaranties  is  marked  by  certain  disad- 
vantages. It  is  declared  that  the  mileage  guaranty  in- 
duces the  user  to  expect  that  amount  of  mileage  and  no 
more,  and  encourages  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
driver  who  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  tire  as  solely 
that  of  the  maker.  The  members  of  the  British  Rubber 
Tire  Manufacturers'  Association  have  therefore  decided 
to  abolish  the  standard  mileage  guaranty  completely  and 
will  be  content  to  allow  their  products  to  be  judged  by 
the  service  given  in  the  future.  They  hereby  pledge 
themselves  to  see  that  their  tires  give  the  biggest  mileage, 
the  best  service  and  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  thir  cus- 
tomers. They  further  state  that  users  can  be  assured 
of  prompt  and  generous  treatment  whenever  unsatisfac- 
torv  results  are  shown. 


THE  ENGLISH  VIEWPOINT. 

BUrriSll  dealers  in  rubber  goods  look  fur  the  import 
restrictions  on  rubber  goods  to  be  continued  for 
a  further  period,  and  the  quantity  to  be  imported  fixed 
at  15  per  cent  of  the  imports  during  the  year  1916,  which 
is  the  year  when  imports  attained  their  maximum.  This 
restriction,  it  is  believed,  will  apply  particularly  to  tires 
and  general  rubber  goods,  but  there  may  be  slight  modi- 
fication as  regards  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

The  situation  was  brought  about  during  the  war  by  the 
government  requiring  the  rubber  manufacturers  to  turn 
over  most  of  their  machinery  for  war  purposes  as  well  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stocks  held  at  their  works  and 
at  warehouses,  and  the  calling  in  of  stocks  held  by  motor 
agents.  This  gave  American  manufacturers,  who  for 
years  had  been  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  England, 
an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  which  they 
could  not  have  attained  in  any  other  circumstances,  the 
English  manufacturers  believe. 

Imports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  tires,  waterproofed 
apparel  and  belting  rose  to  unprecedented  figures,  which 
caused  great  misgivings  to  our  cousins  across  the  water. 
The  situation  was  modified  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  cut- 
ting down  imports  to  15  per  cent  of  the  figures  for  1916. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  a  considerable 
demand  has  been  created  for  American  goods  across  the 
water  and  it  may  take  some  time  for  British  manufactur- 
ers to  recover. 


HEAVY  TAXES  AND  NEW  ENTERPRISES. 

GOVERNMENT  officials  are  now  especially  active  in 
urging  capital  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  trade 
opportunities  which  the  war  has  left  open  on  every  side. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  especially  is  at  the  forefront 
insisting  that  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  and  that  the 
spirit  of  unrest  be  quelled  by  providing  employment  for 
the  wage-earning  population.  Excellent  advice,  but  the 
outlook  is  that  if  the  business  succeeds,  taxes  may  claim 
50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  profits.  That  taxes  must  be  heavy 
is  acknowledged,  but  should  they  be  too  heavy?     The 


That  the  sale  of  non-skid  tires  is  now  far  beyond 
that  of  plain  is  due  to  the  realization  of  the  general 
public  that  the  non-skid  type  possesses  far  superior  wear- 
ing qualities,  due  to  the  additional  rubber,  and  to  the 
greater  utility  of  the  non-skids  as  savers  of  gasoline  be- 
cause of  the  better  traction  they  aiTord.  Four  years  ago 
one  company  reports  it  was  selling  as  many  plain  treads 
as  non-skids,  but  to-day  the  latter  sell  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one.  The  late  C.  J.  Bailey  in  bringing  out  the 
"Bailey  Tread,"  the  first  all-rubber  anti-skid,  was  both 
pioneer  and  prophet  in  this  development. 


Along  the  line  of  the  editorial  position  taken 
by  this  paper  in  its  November  issue,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  favors  an  international  conven- 
tion of  commercial  organizations.  Needless  to  say, 
we  think  the  suggestion  very  timely. 
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Cotton  and  Guayule  in  Lower  California. 


THE  controversy  that  has  raged  in  the  daily  press  for  the 
last  few  weeks  concerning  developments  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia is  an  indication  that  matters  may  be  coming  to  a 
head  regarding  this  vast  tract  of  practically  undeveloped  terri- 
tory. It  is  a  country  of  illimitable  possibilities  and  it  may 
eventuate  into  considerable  importance  to  the  rubber  industry. 
Already  large  crops  of  cotton  are  being  harvested  annually,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  country  is  also  to  be  planted 
with  guayule.  It  is  declared  that  an3^hing  that  can  be  raised 
in  Arizona  can  be  raised  in  the  watered  part  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  said  that  plans  for  trying  out  guayule  on  a  large 
scale   have   already   been   discussed. 

Briefly  the  question  which  has  stirred  California  and  which 
that  state  is  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the  country  excited  over, 
is  whether  there  is  to  be  a  large  Japanese  colony  located  on 
the  immense  holdings  of  the  California-Mexico  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.,  consisting  of  800,000  acres,  more  or  less,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Lower  California.  The  west  line  of  the  property  runs  almost 
due  south  of  Calexico,  thence  east  across  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
the  original  bed  of  the  Colorado  River  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  tract.  The  north  line  is  the  international 
boundary.  The  whole  tract  comprises  the  Mexican  portion  of 
the  Imperial  Valley,  which  valley  is  practically  all  under  irriga- 
tion canals  and  susceptible  to  intensive  cultivation. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  have  been  negotiations  with  a  Japa- 
nese syndicate  to  take  over  the  property,  which  is  valued  in 
the  millions,  some  say  as  high  as  $50,000,000,  and  that  these 
negotiations  have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Department  to 
determine    whether    such    a    deal    would    be    in    violation    of   the 


is  above  tilling  the  soil  and  the  source  of  the  anti-Japanese 
agitation  in   California  can  generally  be   traced  to  this   clement. 

A  few  facts  concerning  the  remarkable  status  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia are  interesting.  While  nominally  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
government  under  Carranza,  since  the  overthrow  of  Madero 
the  country  has  been  almost  an  independent  principality.  It  is 
governed  by  Esteban  Cantu,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Mexicali, 
just  over  the  American  border.  In  fact,  the  other  side  of  the 
main  street  of  Mexicali  is  Calexico,  the  American  town,  the 
dividing  line  being  the  middle  of  the  street.  Calexico  is  dry, 
orderly  and  run  according  to  the  laws  of  California.  If  you 
want  excitement,  step  across  the  street  into  Mexicali,  and  you 
can  have  ail  the  excitement  that  saloons,  gaming  houses,  dance 
halls  and  other  modes  of  entertainment  afford.  Needless  to  say 
the  sporting  element  makes  the  most  of  this  situation.  It  is 
reported  that  Mexicali  and  other  Mexican  towns  along  the 
border  are  preparing  to  reap  untold  harvests  from  the  situation 
in  the  LInited  States,  and  that  sites  for  breweries,  distilleries, 
wineries,    etc.,   are   at   a   premium. 

Governor  Cantu's  policy  toward  the  paternal  government  in 
Mexico  City  is  simple.  He  has  an  independent  army,  well  paid 
at  the  end  of  each  month  in  gold,  armed  to  the  teelh,  well 
equipped,  capable  and  willing  of  giving  the  hungry  and  ill-paid 
armies  of  Carranza  the  fight  of  their  lives  if  they  ever  succeed 
in  getting  into  his  domains.  President  Carranza  is  said  to  be 
much  peeved  when  he  thinks  of  Governor  Cantu  reigning  in 
affluence  in  Lower  California  with  money  rolling  in  from  im- 
posts and  taxes.  About  every  so  often  Carranza  feels  he  should 
have  a   share   in   it,   and   sends   an   emissary  to   confer   with   the 
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Typical  Scene  on  the  C.  &  M.  Ranch  in  Lower  California. 


Monroe  Doctrine.  The  mention  of  anything  connected  with 
Japanese  is  sufficient  to  set  all  California  aflame,  and  politicians 
who  have  capitalized  this  feeling  to  their  political  advantage 
for  years  are  makng  the  most  of  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Japanese,  once  located  there,  would  undoubtedly  make 
the  property  bloom  like  a  rose,  as  they  have  done  the  desert 
lands  all  over  California,  wherever  they  have  been  permitted  to 
obtain  a  foothold. 

Your  true  native  son  of  the  Golden  West,  however,  would 
prefer  to  see  the  arid  lands  remain  arid  and  the  agitator  and 
soap-box  orator  orate  instead  of  working,  to  allowing  the  indus- 
trious Japanese  make  use  of  the  idle  lands.     The  true  I.  W.  W. 


Governor  on  the  subject.  The  emissary  is  always  treated  very 
politely,  given  plenty  to  drink,  and  in  the  morning  finds  himself 
aboard  a  train  with  a  return  ticket  to  Mexico  City.  Cantu  is 
the  President,  Lord  High  Executioner,  and  Board  of  Educatiort 
of  Lower  California,  and  it  is  commonly  reported  his  stipend  is 
$.S0,000  a  year,  with  a  few  perquisites  on  the  side.  Just  now  he 
is  engaged  in  building  a  highway  to  Enseiiada,  the  capital  of 
the  lower  peninsula.  It  is  impossible  for  Carranza  to  get  an 
army  over  into  Cantu's  realms  without  going  through  the  United 
States,  which  the  United  Slates,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
harmony,  would  not  countenance.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
Carranza  is  now  contemplatin,^  a  railroad  into  Lower  California,. 
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but  by  the  time  it  gels  there  it  is  probable  that  Governor  Caiitu 
will  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  some  American  ciiy,  or 
possibly  Europe. 

The  C.  &  M.  ranch  is  in  reality  the  delta  of  the  Colorado 
and  is  the  only  land  in  America  that  is  overflowed  and  enriched 
annually  like  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  cultivated,  irrigated 
land  is  protected  l)y  levees,  but  the  uncultivated  area  is  inun- 
dated annually  and  enriched  by  the  silt.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries,  so  that  wells  put  down  1,100  feet  have  not  pene- 
trated the  strata   of  productive  soil. 

The  total  area  of  the  irrigable  district  on  botli  sides  of  the 
international  line  is  about  1,200,000  acres;  on  the  American  side 
are  the  Imperial  and  Coachclla  valleys,  and  on  the  Me.xican  side 


Irrigation  Ditch  \nd  Fllaie  on  the  C   V  \r    T  i  in  Lo\\er 

C.^LIIORMA. 

is  the  property  known  as  the  C.  &  M.  ranch.  In  20  years  of 
operation  the  property  has  not  paid  any  dividends,  all  the  protits 
having  been  put  back  into  improvements.  It  was  originally 
acquired  by  the  late  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Los  Angeles  by 
straight  purchase  from  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the  title 
is  said  to  be  perfect.  The  land  is  now  controlled  by  Harry 
Chandler  of  Los  Angeles,  the  son-in-law  of  General  Otis,  and 
the  other  heirs  of  the  Otis  estate  and  their  associates.  Mr. 
Chandler,  when  the  Japanese  project  was  first  broached,  made 
the  following  statement  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington : 
"While  my  company  is  anxious  to  secure  these  reliable  tenants, 
amply  financed,  to  develop  our  property  in  Mexico,  we  are, 
first  of  all,  American  citizens,  and  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
move  which  could  in  any  way  prejudice  a  question  which  always 
appears  to  be  subject  for  agitation  between  the  two  countries. 
We  will  not,  under  the  circumstances,  consider  making  any 
lease  of  this  kind  to  Japanese,  where  colonization  is  probable, 
until  we  are  first  authoritatively  informed  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  agreeable  to  the  Governmetit  of  our  own  country. 
We  believe  that  most  of  the  Japanese  labor  for  this  enterprise 
will  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  thus  relieve  to 
some  extent  the  pressure  of  this  class  of  people  now  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  an  advantage,  rather  than  a 
disadvantage." 

A  CHANCE  FOR  RUBBER  TOYS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  toy  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  it  was  announced  that  the  association  had  been  invited  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  gather 
a  complete  collection  of  all  American  toys  that  were  popular 
during  the  war,  to  be  placed  on  permanent  exhibition,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Rubber  toys 
will,  of  course,  form  an  important  part  of  the  exhibit.  Taking 
advantage  of  war  conditions,  the  toy  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  gross  retail  volume  of  $40,000,000  annually 
and  includes  about  everything  that  the  youthful  heart  desires. 
No  longer  will  young  Americans  be  dependent  on  toys  "Made 
in  Germany." 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES. 

rllE  iiiQuiries  that  foltotu  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
Ihcless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(705.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  names  of  manufac- 
facturers  of  tissue-paper  transfers  for  marking  inner  tubes. 

(706.)  A  correspondent  desires  to  obtain  African  paste,  for- 
merly used  as  a  substitute  for  chicle. 

(707.)  A  manufacturer  requests  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  India  rubber  pulp,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  and  its  cost. 

(708.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  a  varnish  that  will  give  a  high 
gloss  to  rubber  goods. 

(709.)  A  correspondent  requests  the  address  of  the  maker 
of   rubber  fishes  used  in   surf  bathing. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES   FROM   CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Iddii  li  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domiitic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  officers.  Re- 
quest foi   each  sliould  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(28866  )  A  firm  in  France  desires  agency  for  and  to  purchase 
waterproofed  cloth,  rubber  materials,  etc.  Correspondence  in 
French  , 

(28  868)  \  merchant  in  France  desires  agency  for  sale  of 
lubbei    o\ei  shoes.     Correspondence   in   French   or   Spanish. 

(28886)  \  man  in  France  desires  agency  for  sale  of  rubber 
goodb      Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(28,970.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  agency  for  and  to  pur- 
chase rubber  tires. 

(28,928.)  A  man  in  Italy  desires  agency  for  sale  of  pneu- 
matic tires,  rubber  articles,  asbestos  fittings,  etc.  Correspondence 
in  Italian. 

(28,931.)  A  man  in  Cuba  desires  exclusive  agency  for  and 
to  purchase  hard-rubber  tubes  to  cover  wire  of  the  leaves  of 
green  and   white  porcelain   and  metal   flowers   and   foliage. 

(28,948.)  A  company  in  Sweden  desires  to  purchase  rubber 
goods  for  technical  and  industrial  purposes,  gutta  percha  goods, 
machine  and  engine  packings,  asbestos  manufactures,  machine 
beltings,  woven  hose  and  fittings,  diving  apparatus,  insulating 
materials,  etc.  Quotations  should  be  given  f.  o.  b.  Payment  30 
days  after  invoice,  or  against  documents. 

(28,985.)  A  merchant  in  France  desires  agency  for  sale  of 
rubber  goods. 

(28,991.)  A  company  in  Norway  desires  agencies  for  sale  of 
rubber,   rubber  goods,  etc. 

(28,993.)     A  man  in  Sweden  desires  to  purchase  cables. 

(29,011.)  A  company  in  Italy  desires  agency  for  and  to 
purchase  rubber  shoes,  heels,  and  other  rubber  goods.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 

(29,015.)  A  man  in  Italy  desires  agency  for  sale  of  rubber 
heels  and  fountain  pens. 

(29.030.)  A  firm  in  Greece  desires  to  purchase  40.000  pairs 
of  rubber  shoes  for  men,  women,  and  children.  Quotations 
should  be  given  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Samples  requested.  Pay- 
ment to  be  as  required. 

(29,045.)  A  man  in  Norway  desires  agency  for  and  to  pur- 
chase waterproofed  fabrics  and  garments,  belting,  rubber,  rub- 
ber goods,  etc.     Terms,  cash  against  documents  in  Norway. 

(29,059.)  A  firm  in  Sweden  desires  to  purchase  automobile 
tires,  rubber  sundries,  etc.  Quotations  should  be  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,     Terms,  cash  against  documents. 

(29,062.)  A  company  in  Norway  desires  agency  for  and  to 
purchase   rubber  goods.     Payment  against  documents. 

(29,068.)  An  American  firm  with  established  connections  in 
Denmark  desires  to  purchase  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  and 
tube?,  brake  lining,  etc. 
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THE  VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

THE  V'icTORY  Liberty  Loan  campaign  began  Monday,  April 
21,  and  will  continue  until  Saturday,  May  10,  1919,  in- 
clusive. The  terms  of  the  loan,  announced  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  are  in  brief  as  follows :  the 
issue  will  be  limited  to  $4,500,000,000,  except  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  to  facilitate  allotment 
on  a  graduated  scale  similar  to  that  employed  in  connection  with 
the  First  Liberty  Loan.  The  loan  will  take  the  form  of  three 
to  four-year  4-)^  per  cent  gold  notes  convertible  at  the  will  of  the 
holder  into  3-J4  per  cent  notes  free  from  all  except  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes.  The  4I4  per  cent  notes  are  exempt  from  State 
and  local  taxes,  except  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  from 
Federal  normal  income  taxes. 

The  limitation  of  the  offering,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
short  maturity  render  these  notes  an  attractive  investment  for 
all  classes  of  buyers.  Moreover,  they  seem  likely  to  have  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  Government  issues  now  outstanding.  As 
this  will  be  the  last  Liberty  Loan,  capital  and  labor  throughout 
the  country  are  patriotically  disposed  to 
finish  the  job  with  flying  colors,  and  most 
trades  are  pledged  to  full  support. 

Large  buyers  are  reminded  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  a  person  may  hold  up 
to  $200,000  worth  of  bonds  of  the  First 
Liberty  Loan  converted  and  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Liberty  Loans,  with  interest  re- 
ceived after  January  1,  1919,  exempt  from 
surtaxes,  excess  profits  and  war  profits 
taxes,  on  condition  that  he  holds  at  least 
one-third  as  many  Victory  Loan  notes. 
This  exemption  continues  during  the  life  of 
the  Victory  notes. 

THE  DRIVE  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK, 

Tlie  response  in  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  rubber  industry 
was  most  gratifying  in  that  over  $11,000,000 
was  subscribed  as  against  the  quota  of  $10,- 
000.000  assigned  to  it. 

In  the  present  drive  the  rubber  industry 
of  Greater  New  York  has  been  assigned  a 
quota  of  $6,500,000,  which  amount  it  is  safe 
to  assume  will  not  only  be  fully  subscribed 
but  oversubscribed,  and  to  accomplish  this 
every  possible  source  will  be  solicited. 

Committees  representing  the  various  branches  of  the' industry, 
namely,  tires,  boots  aiid  shoes,  crude  rubber,  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  medical  rubber  goods,  hard  rubber  goods  and  reclaimed 
rubber,  have  been  appointed,  whose  representatives  will  solicit 
subscriptions  from  the  trade,  and  needless  to  say,  the  committee 
hopes  for  a  most  generous  response. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  Special  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee for  the  Rubber  Industry  of  Greater  New  York: 

CHAIRMAN. 

\V.  J.  Kelly,   Poel  &  Kelly,  New  York  City. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN. 

George  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  X.  Y. 

SECRETARY. 
J.  Abercrombie,  The  Rubljer  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New 


York  City. 


CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 


W.  J.  Kelly,  chairman,  Poel  &  Kelly. 

G.  B.  Hodgman,  vice-chairman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Company. 

T.  S.  Lindsey,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 


A.  H.  Brown,  Meyer  &  Brown. 

G.  H.  Mayo,  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

S.  H.  Jones,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Goodyear's  India  Rubber 

Glove  Division. 
J.  Stuari  Brown,  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 
Clarence  H.  Low,  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co. 
Samuel  Dodd,  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co. 
H.  C.  Pearson,  editor,  "The  India  Rubber  World." 
H.   M.  Williams,  general  manager,  "The  Rubber  Age  and  Tire 

News." 

DIVISION  COMMITTEES. 

Tires  : 
T.  S.  Lindsev,  chairman,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 
E.  P.  Jones,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
J.  B.  Cothran,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 
H.  J.  Morehead,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
W.  B.  Bedford,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
E.  S.  Roe,  United  States  Tire  Co. 
Harold  W.  Stimpson,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Crude  Rubber  : 
A.  H.  Brown,  chairman,  Meyer  &  Brown. 
Harold  French,  Gove  &  French,  Inc. 

S.  A.  Schaeffer,  Gaston.  Williams  &  Wig- 
more. 
Collier  W.  Baird,  Rubber  Trading  Co. 

F.  H.  Peaty,  A.  H.  AstUtt  &  Co. 
W.  H.  Stiles,  William  H.   Stiles  &  Co. 
Bancroft     Henderson,     F.     R.     Henderson 

&  Co. 

Boots  .^nd  Shoes  : 

G.  H.  Mayo,  chairman.  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co. 

E.  C.  Beard,  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
D.  A.  Hawkins,  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

F.  H.  Edmester,  J.  E.  Bates  &  Co. 
F.  M.  Sheppard,  Jr.,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

Rubber  Medical  Goods  : 
S.  H.  Jones,  chairman,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glovt 
Division. 
J.  S.  White,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 
N.  B.  Quick.  The  Miller  Rubber  Co. 
J.  T.  Humphrey,  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
Edward  T.  McCreery,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove 
Division. 
.  tENTRAi,  Committees.    Leo     Plant,     United     States    Rubber    Co., 
Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Division. 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  : 
J.  Stuart  Brown,  chairman,  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber   Manufac- 
turing Co. 
A.  S.  Hardy,  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
W.  V.  Aydelotte,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
L.  E.  Purtill,  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. 
William     Wise,    chairman.     United     States    Rubber  Co. 

Reclaimed  Rubber: 
Clarence  H.  Low.  chairman.  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co. 
Clark  W.  Harrison,  Bloomingdale  Rubber  Co. 
Lloyd  Applcton,  F.  H.  Appleton  &  Son,  Inc. 
Nat  E.  Berzen.  . 

Hard  Rubber  : 
Samuel  Dodd,  chairman.  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co. 
H.  Weida,  India  Rubber  Co. 
Bruce  Bedford,  Lucerne  Rubber  Co. 
PuBLiriTY : 
H.  C.  Pearson,  "The  India  Rubber  World." 
H.  M.  Williams,  "Tlic  Rubber  Age  and  Tire  News."  1 
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THE    SUCKER    LIST. 

A  slangy  expression  and  not  at  all  pleasant,  and  it  is  applied 
to  small  owners  of  Liberty  Bonds  by  sharpers  who  sell  fake 
stock.  When  the  Government  started  its  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign, the  get-rich-quick  swindlers,  who  saw  their  game  en- 
dangered, put  themselves  and  all  their  employes  at  work  selling 
Liberty  Bonds  and  kept  lists  of  the  names  of  all  to  whom  bonds 
were  sold.  The  lists  of  such  owners  make  what  the  sharks 
regard  as  the  biggest  and  best  "sucker  list"  the  gentry  ever  had. 

Any  one  who  has  a  Liberty  Bond  or  a  book  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  is  a  "prospect"  for  fake  stock.  His  name  may  be  on 
the  list  of  the  oily-tongued  sharper. 

The  American  people  arc  paying  out  some  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  the  support  of  worthless  stock  schemes.  Thcv  reap 
therefrom  $500,000,000  worth  of— thin  air. 

That  is  not  a  guess.  It  is  the  figure  given  by  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  And,  the 
committee  assures  us  that  it  is  conservative. 

Happily  there  is  a  Government  agency  to-day  on  the  (rail  of 
the  stock  sharp.  It  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  em- 
powered by  Congress  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Commission  may  well  be  expected 
to  look  upon  the  fleecing  of  Americans  of  their  Liberty  Bonds 
as  decidedly  "unfair." 

Manufacturers  are  advised  that  their  employes  will  doul)t- 
less  have  early  calls  from  one  of  the  pleasant  representatives  of 
the  sharper  outfit.  When  they  do,  just  advise  them  to  drop  a 
postal  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington  and 
tell  them  about  that  visit  and  send  them  the  attractive  literature 
that  is  handed  them.  Or,  send  it  in  to  The  In'di.\  Rubber  World 
and  we  will  forward  it  to  Uncle  Sam's  men. 

BRITISH    IMPORT    RESTRICTIONS     MODIFIED. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announced  April  3,  1919,  that  British 
import  restrictions  have  been  modified  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion freely  under  general  license  of  the  following  commodities 
previously  importable  only  under  special  license :  reclaimed 
rubber,  rubber-covered  rollers  for  clothes  wringers,  medical 
syringes  of  all  kinds,  acetic  acid  of  all  kinds,  barytcs,  chewing 
gum,  diatomite,  pumice  stone,  and  pumice  powder. 

RESUMPTION   OF  TRADE  WITH    GERMAN    AUSTRIA. 

Effective  April  2,  1919,  the  War  Trade  Board  announced  the 
resumption  of  trade  and  communication  with  German  Austria, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Applications  will  be  considered  for  licenses  to  export  or  import 
all  commodities,  except  that  for  military  reasons,  export  licenses 
for  certain  specified  commodities  will  be  granted  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  restricted  list  includes  aircraft  of  all 
kinds,  including  airplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  the  component 
parts,  together  with  accessories  and  articles  suitable  for  use  in 
connection  with  aircraft;  also  clothing  and  equipment  of  a  dis- 
tinctly  military   character. 

Merchandise  is  permitted  to  be  exported  only  upon  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  internal  domestic 
needs  of  German  Austria;  and  that,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Inter-Allied  Trade  Committee  at  Vienna,  the  reexportation 
of  such  merchandise  is  forbidden  to  countries  with  which 
commercial  relations  are  not  authorized,  and  further,  that  such 
reexportation  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy    Act. 

For  the  exportation  of  commodities,  applications  should  be 
filed  on  Form  X-A.  No  supplemental  information  sheet  will 
be  required  for  commodities  identified  with  the  rubber  industry. 

For  importations  into  the  United  States  individual  import 
licenses  will  be  required,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
applicable  to  importations  from  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  received  no  official  advices  con- 
cerning   the    regulations    governing    importations    into    German 


.\iistria,  and  prospective  exporters  should  therefore  communi- 
cate with  their  customers  abroad  before  making  definite  com- 
mitments, so  that  the  importers  may  comply  with  any  import 
regulations  that  may  be  in  effect. 

SPECIAL    FOOTWEAR    LASTS    FOR    CRIPPLED    SOLDIERS. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada,  is  ready  to  do  its  share  in  assisting  such  return- 
ing soldiers  as  are  in  need  of  special  footwear.  In  its  catalog 
sent  out  to  dealers  it  has  this  notice : 

Hundreds  of  our  brave  Canadian  boys,  will  be  returning  with 
foot  deformities,  that  to  a  large  extent  may  be  overcome  by  wear- 
ing properly  fitted  footwear.  For  such  cases  we  will  make 
special  lasts  for  rubbers  free  of  charge.  From  these  special  lasts, 
properly  fitting  rubbers,  arctics  or  excluders  will  be  made  at  the 
same  prices  as  our  regular  lines. 

SERVICE   NOTES   AND    PERSONALS. 

Captain  E.  E.  Williams,  of  the  Canadian  .'\rmy  Service  Corps, 
and  formerly  manager  of  the  London,  Ontario,  branch  of  the 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
has  returned  to  the  Dunlop  company  as  manager  of  the  pneu- 
matic and  truck  tire  department,  Toronto.  Enlisting  in  August, 
1914,  he  was  in  France  with  the  1st  Canadian  Divisional  Train 
as  supply  and  transport  officer  during  the  whole  of  1915  and  the 
early  part  of  1916.  His  engagements  include  Festubert,  Givenchy, 
Loos,  and  two  battles  at  Ypres,  where  the  Gentians  first  used 
gas.  Returning  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1916  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  what  was  then  the  Canadian  Training  Division,  he 
did  staff  work  there,  latterly  as  Inspector  of  Catering,  until  his 
return  to  Canada  in  March  of  this  year. 

E.  E.  Hellman,  employed  by  the  Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co., 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  prior  to  his  enlistment  as  a  private  in 
K  company,  339th  Infantry,  with  which  he  has  been  serving  in 
Northern  Russia,  has  been  decorated  by  the  British  Government 
for  bravery  in  action.  Under  heavy  fire,  he  coolly  stood  and  held 
off  the  enemy  by  firing  a  Lewis  gun  from  his  shoulder. 

Charles  C.  and  David  Goodrich,  sons  of  the  late  Dr.'  B.  F. 
Goodrich,  founder  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  have  been  promoted  by  the  War  Department;  Major 
Charles  C.  Goodrich  is  now  a  colonel  and  Major  David  Goodrich 
has  become  a  lieutenant-colonel. 


MARTYRS    TO   THE    CAUSE    OF    LIBERTY. 

LiiiUTE.XANT   Gordon    Robert   H.-\ll,   of   the  308th    Field   Artil- 
lery, died  of  wounds,   September   18,   1918,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors  in   France. 

Lieutenant  Hall  was  born  Februan,' 
23,  1887,  in  Chicago,  where  his  early 
education  was  obtained,  and  in  1909  he 
was  graduated  from  .Amherst.  At  first 
joining  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  "Chi- 
cago Daily  News,"  he  was  later  ap- 
pointed publicity  director  of  the  W.  D. 
Allen  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  the 
summer  of  1917  he  entered  the  second 
officers*  training  camp  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant.  Sailing  for  France  in  De- 
ceiriber,  he  attended  the  artillery  school 
at  Saumur  for  three  months,  and  was 
sent  behind  the  front  line  for  two 
months,  then  ordered  back  to  the  school  as  an  instructor.  He 
was  afterward  attached  to  the  129th  Field  Artillery,  later  being 
reassigned  to  the  308th  regiment  and  promoted  to  a  first  lieu- 
tenancy. In  both  regiments  he  was  in  action  on  the  front  lines. 
By  his  sincere  character,  his  integrity,  loyalty  and  devotion. 
Lieutenant  Hall  had  endeared  himself  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  mourn  his  untimelv  death. 


Lieut.  G.   R.  Hall. 
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DISABLED  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

By  Gilbert  I.  Stodola. 
T-HE  casualty  lists  of  the  great  war,  although  perhaps  not  so 
*■  large,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  our  men  under 
arms,  as  some  feared  they  would  be,  yet  show  a  by  no  means  in- 
considerable number  who,  because  of  wounds  or  other  disable- 
ment, will  be  unfitted  to  return  to  their  former  vocations.  These 
men  are  already  beginning  to  return  from  abroad  and  the  num- 
ber homeward  bound  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  passed  expressly  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose,  provides  for  the  reeducation  of  these  dis- 
abled soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  under  the  joint  authority  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Reconstruction  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  connection  with  these, 
after  a  man  has  been  restored  to  health  and  furnished  with  the 
most  modern  type  of  artificial  limbs,  where  the  latter  are  neces- 
sary, there  have  been  established  thorough  courses  in  various 
.  trades  and  occupations.  While  the  men  are  taking  these  courses 
an  allowance  will  be  paid  them,  and  their  families  will  receive 
an  allotment  just  as  though  they  were  still  in  active  service. 

There  are  so  many  instances  of  men  who  have  done  and  are 
doing  efficient  and  often  remarkable  work  in  spite  of  physical 
handicaps  that  it  would  be  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  no  man 
is  so  badly  handicapped  that  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  some 
work  as  effectively  as  an  able-bodied  worker. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  New 
York  City,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  rubber  industry  with 
respect  to  the  opportunities  it  ofifers  for  disabled  men.  This  in- 
vestigation was  confined  largely  to  the  factories  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  It  was  found  that  the  rubber  industry  offers  many 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped  man,  and  that  employers  were 
very  willing  to  cooperate,  being  quite  ready  to  accept  learners. 
The  factories  are  for  the  most  part  large  and  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  certainly  a  distinct  advantage. 

Considering  the  possibilities  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  work  which  a  man  who  has  lost  a  leg,  hut  has 
the  full  use  of  both  arms,  could  successfully  perform.  They  in- 
clude such  work  as  operating  riveting,  spreading,  washing,  mill- 
ing, and  mixing  machines ;  running  power,  sewing  or  power  cut- 
ting-machines, or  performing  such  work  as  cementing  seams, 
helping  on  calenders,  threading,  vulcanizing,  cutting,  press  mold- 
ing, etc.  The  opportunities  for  the  man  who  has  lost  an  arm 
are  somewhat  limited,  however,  being  confined  to  lighter  work 
in  connection  with  the  tubing-machines,  rubber-band  cutters  and 
rubber-ball  machines. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  positions  connected  with  the  execu- 
tive end  of  the  rubber  industry  which  a  reeducated  crippled  man 
could  fill  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  causes  of  military  disability  are  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  SO  per  cent,  of  a  medical  nature.  The  disabled 
5oldier  or  sailor  is  not  necessarily  a  man  without  legs  or  arms. 
He  may  suffer  some  injury  which  leaves  no  outward  sign  or 
may  be  a  victim  of  gas  or  shell  shock.  Even  the  blind  can  turn 
their  faculties  to  protitable  account.  The  employer  who  accus- 
toms himself  to  this  way  of  thinking  broadens  his  view  of  the 
war  cripple  to  his  own  advantage.  He  need  not  consider  an  op- 
eration in  his  factory  as  a  possibility  for  a  one-legged  or  one- 
armed  man.  A  great  many  other  forms  of  physical  handicap  in- 
volving whole  men  can  be  drawn  upon. 

In  adapting  himself  to  changed  conditions,  the  injured  man's 
mind  becomes  surprisingly  alert.  His  inventive  faculty  is  quick- 
ened, and  he  often  turns  out  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  worker, 
especially  in  industrial  lines.  Moreover,  nature  has  its  compen- 
sations. For  instance,  a  young  man  who  had  lost  a  leg  was 
placed  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  in  a  factory  where  gyro- 
scopes, used  for  stabilizers  for  airplanes,  were  manufactured.  The 


youth's  sense  of  touch  became  so  responsive  that  his  skill  soon 
enabled  him  to  earn  $75  a  week  by  piece-work. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  was  started  with  the  in- 
dustrial cripple  to  pave  the  way  for  the  war  cripple.  However, 
it  has  been  found  that  these  men  greatly  outnumber  the  cases  of 
soldiers  permanently  hurt  in  battle,  and  that  while  public  interest 
is  easily  focused  on  the  war  cripple  it  is  not  so  easily  directed 
sympathetically  to  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  injured  in  the 
shops.  The  advisability  of  including  them  in  the  Government's 
program  of  caring  for  the  disabled  soldier  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  it  is  possible  that  something  will 
soon  be  done  along  these  lines.  These  industrial  cripples  are 
quite  as  able  to  work  if  properly  reeducated  as  the  soldier.  The 
matter  is  one  which  is  already  receiving  considerable  attention 
among  progressive  business  men. 

Thomas  Edison,  that  colossus  of  the  electrical  world,  has  for 
years  had  to  contend  with  the  handicap  of  almost  complete  deaf- 
ness. In  a  recent  picture  of  Mr.  Edison  he  is  shown  with  Mr. 
F.  R.  Bigler,  discussing  the  problem  of  reconstruction.  The  lat- 
ter has  "made  good"  despite  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  and  leg. 
He  worked  hiinself  up  to  the  position  of  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Gas  Co.  and  was  for  a  while  industrial  agent  for  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  pure  grit  overcoming  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  is  that  of  Michael  j".  Dowling,  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Olivia,  Minnesota,  and  formerly  speaker  of 
the  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives,  who  attained  success 
in  life  after  the  loss  of  both  legs,  his  left  arm  and  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand.  He  drives  a  car,  rides  horseback  and  engages 
in  the  activities  of  the  able-bodied  man. 

The  writer  believes  that  American  business  men  and  manufac- 
turers may  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  reeducated  cripple  em- 
ployment. They  can  help  him  in  no  better  way  than  by  enabling 
him  to  become  a  useful  and  self-supporting  citizen.  Think  of  the 
extraordinary  courage,  patience,  ambition,  and  perseverance  ex- 
hibited by  the  crippled  man  in  reeducating  himself.  Surely  these 
qualities  are  highly  valuable  in  a  worker  who  will  perforce  be- 
come a  better  thinker. 


A    DEMOCRATIC    FORM    OF    RUBBER    FACTORY    MANAGEMENT. 

The  establishment  of  a  council  of  industrial  relations,  giving 
representation  to  all  employes  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
are  American  citizens  and  have  had  six  months'  continuous  serv- 
ice or  one  year's  total  service  with  the  factory,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

It  will  take  the  form  of  an  executive  council  consisting  of  five 
men  named  by  the  factory  management,  the  manager  and  assis- 
tant manager  of  the  labor  department,  two  foremen  to  be  se- 
lected by  all  Ihe  factory  foremen,  and  six  non-salaried  employes. 
All  questions  of  industrial  relations  will  be  passed  upon  by  this 
body,  and  its  first  duty  will  be  to  formulate  a  plan  to  establish  a 
legislative  body  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  national  con- 
gress which  will  give  representation  to  the  employes  eligible  to 
vote.  Through  this  legislative  body  more  than  20,000  employes 
will  in  future  have  a  large  voice  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  fac- 
tory on  such  subjects  as  employment,  working  conditions  and 
the  reconstruction  problems  incident  to  the  return  of  business  to 
a  peace  basis. 

Of  this  important  step  in  the  policy  of  the  company,  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  vice-president  and  factory  manager,  says: 

During  the  last  two  years  our  organization  was  shaped  to  con- 
form with  the  policy  of  our  country,  and  our  aims  and  plans  were 
set  aside  until  the  emergency  was  over.  That  time  is  now  past, 
and  we  have  started  again  towards  the  goal  of  a  greater  and  a 
better  Goodyear.  After  a  period  of  drain  on  our  resources  of 
I)ersonnel,  and  meeting  of  problems  on  an  emergency  basis,  we 
now  find  ourselves  with  our  old  men  returning  to  us,  and  we  are 
able  to  plan  in  a  broad  and  consistent  way. 
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Coordinating  the  Rubber  Interests,  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

By  Alfred  C.  Eggers.'' 


MANY    limes   of   late,    ilie   atleiition   of   American   manufac- 
turers  has   been    brouglit    definitely   to    the    necessity   of 
becoming  less  dependent  upon  foreign  intermediate  agen- 
cies for  crude  rubber  supplies.     The  automobile  industry  is  sim- 
ilarly interested  in  the  problem,  as  are  also  the  rubber  planter, 
collector  and  dealer. 

There  is  no  present  practical  method  for  the  rubber  manufac- 
turing industry  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries 
for  its  supply  of  crude  rubber, 
nor  would  it  necessarily  desire 
this.  But,  if  a  way  could  be 
devised  by  which  the  common 
interests  of  producer,  con- 
sumer and  trader  could  be  co- 
ordinated to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage, then  they  need  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  for- 
eign capital  to  keep  permanent 
the  flow  of  crude  and  manu- 
factured rubber  betAveen  them. 

Because  finance  is  essentially 
the  hfe  of  any  business,  the 
problem  above  presented  is,  of 
necessity,  a  banking  one.  It 
would  first  be  required  that  a 
condition  of  mutual  faith  be- 
tween seller  and  buyer  be  cre- 
ated; and  secondly,  the  proper 
machinery  must  be  maintained 
to  bring  buyers  and  sellers 
together  on  an  equitable  basis. 
For  these  purposes  a  well-or- 
ganized bank  is  the  best  instru- 
ment known. 

How  then  to  coordinate  the 
interests  of  producer,  consumer 
and  trader  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage !  As  an  example,  it 
might  serve  to  consider  the 
markets  of  North  and  South 
.'\merica;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  there  exists  a  mer- 
cantile bank  in  each  country, 
which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  a  purely  local  bank 
financing  the  local  market,  but 
under  joint  North  American  and  local  management. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  several  local  banks,  the  rubber 
markets  of  the  Americas  would  be  coordinated  to  the  highest 
mutual  advantage  by  a  cooperative  or.ganization  that  would  ofifer 
the  following: 

1.  The  United  States  offices  to  form  an  indispensable,  helpful 
and  dependable  link  between  trade  abroad  and  trade  at  home. 

2.  A  series  of  affiliated  banks  which  would  operate  in  one 
country  only,  and  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  local  banks ;  and 
would  thus  render  an  indispensable  service  to  local  producers 
and  North  American  consumers. 

3.  A  dependable  structure  supported  by  producer,  consumer 
and  trader,  and  rendering  a  like  service  to  each,  because  inter- 
ested in  furthering  the  success  of  all. 

4.  A  sound  cooperation  which  would  clear  the  path  between 
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the  South  American  rulibcr  forests  and  the  North  American  fac- 
tory, because  present  hindrances,  difficulties,  misunderstandings 
and  even  distance  would  be  practically  eradicated  by  smoothly 
running  machinery.  By  the  friendly  push  at  one  end  and  the 
helpful  pull  at  the  other,  the  load  of  rubber  must  surely  keep 
moving    with    promptness    and    regularity. 

One  other  great  advantage  would  be  gained  wliich  the  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  northern 
continent  and  the  distributor  in 
the  southern  could  and  would 
grasp.  Simply  by  reversing  the 
process,  the  same  agency  which 
brought  the  crude  material 
northward  could  also  return 
the  manufactured  products  to 
the  South,  and  thus  bring  the 
two  continents  into  an  even 
closer  partnership. 

The  accomplishment  of  what 
has  been  outlined  above  is  in 
reality  a  fact,  for  today  the 
machinery  is  smoothly  running 
to  demonstrate  that  the  rubber 
jungle  is  not  impregnable  to 
the  practical  rubber  consumer, 
nor  the  northern  factory  door 
so  impossibly  distant  from  the 
rubber  collector. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  many  agencies,  branches 
and  affiliated  institutions  are 
under  the  joint  local  and  North 
American  control,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  as  well  as  the  seller 
and  buyer  are  directly  inter- 
ested financially  in  the  success 
of  the  bank  which  is  their  meet- 
ing place  for  trading.  Thus 
the  bank  fakes  a  position  sim- 
ilar to  a  produce  exchange  or 
a  practical  clearing  house  which 
expedites  trade  by  linking  for- 
eign and  domestic  thought  so 
securely  that  difficulties  are 
N  Centr.^l  and  South  America,  eradicated  within  its  banking- 
its  mercantile  banking  ma- 
chinery. Both  seller  and  buyer  receive  the  advantage  of  expert 
advice  as  regards  prices,  terms,  shipping  facilities,  freight  and 
insurance  rates,  so  that  expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
rubber  seller  names  a  price  at  which  he  will  sell,  the  buyer  names 
a  price  at  which  he  will  buy,  and  the  bank  arranges  all  the  remain- 
ing details.  Lack  of  space  prohibits  recounting  the  numerous 
new  and  exceptional  services  thus  rendered  to  buyers  and 
sellers  alike. 

It  is  considered  of  special  interest  to  rubber  buyers  that  they 
are  today  offered  the  opportunity  to  become  directly  interested  in 
the  source  of  their  crude  rubber  supply,  and  they  will  more  readily 
grasp  the  opportunity  offered  them  as  they  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  "clearing  house,"  the  bank.  The  rubber  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  need  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  its  raw  material,  because  through  such  banks  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  industry  here  may  not  virtually  become  a 
partner  of  the  foreign  producing  country. 
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Our  Trading  Power  for  Rubber. 


By  L.    n\  Ah^vn-Schmidt. 


IT  has  been  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  late  Willard  D. 
Straight  that  he  has  drawn  the  attention  of  American 
industry  to  the  fact  that  many  of  its  most  essential  raw 
materials  are  produced  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  continuous  well-being  of  these  industries 
makes  essential  special  safeguards  for  the  regular  supply  of 
these  materials.  India  rubber  belongs  to  these  industrial  raw 
materials.  Our  large  rubber  industry,  the  most  important  in 
the  world,  could  not  exist  without  the  corresponding  importa- 
tion of  more  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  India  rubber  annually, 
not  an  ounce  of  rubber  being  grown  in  our  own  country.  The 
position  of  the  American  rubber  industry  in  this  respect  differs 
very  little  from  the  European  rubber  industry.  Xo  rubber  is 
grown  in  any  European  country.  But  the  English.  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  Dutch  rubber  industries  have  at  least  the  support  of 
their  large  colonial  rubber  production.  The  German  and  Aus- 
trian rubber  industries  have  operated  very  much  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  American. 

In  normal  times  little  discrimination  exists  in  the  distribution 
of  the  world's  industrial  raw  materials.  The  British  rubber 
growers  of  Ceylon  or  the  Straits  Settlements  were  just  as  ready 
before  the  war  to  supply  German  rubber  factories  as  they  were 
to  supply  English  or  American.  Times,  however,  are  not  nor- 
mal any  more.  The  war  has  shown  that  the  possession  of  pri- 
mary raw  materials  gives  a  great  strength  to  the  country 
owning  them,  and  all  the  countries  at  war  have  made  a  very 
effective  use  of  the  economic  weapon  placed  in  their  hands  by 
the  sole  ownership  of  important  industrial  raw  materials.  Eng- 
land withheld  rubber  from  Germany,  and  America,  cotton. 
Germany  retaliated  by  not  permitting  the  export  of  potash.  Ger- 
many was  the  loser  in  this  economic  battle,  because  her  power 
of  withholding  raw  materials  from  her  enemies  was  less  than 
that  of  her  opponents. 

For  a  while  the  Allies  seriously  contemplated  the  idea  of  an 
economic  alliance  binding  the  allied  powers  to  a  mutual  eco- 
nomic support,  principally  against  what  were  then  their  enemies. 
The  underlying  idea  of  this  alliance,  pronounced  in  more  or  less 
certain  terms  during  the  famous  Paris  Conference,  was  a  pooling 
of  the  mutual  raw  material  resources  which  were  to  be  used, 
first,  for  the  industries  of  the  Allies  and  secondarily,  for  the 
industries  of  other  countries.  The  governing  principle  of  this 
arrangement  was  the  old  preferential  trading  theory  based  upon 
a  series  of  commercial  treaties  between  a  number  of  countries, 
promising  each  other  special  benefits,  which  were  not  to  be 
attained  by  countries  not  being  parties  to  these  treaties.  Ger- 
many had  been  the  main  culprit  in  creating  this  policy  of  ego- 
tism. It  had  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  series  of 
special  tariff  treaties,  securing  to  its  commerce  special  preferen- 
tial rights  in  France.  Belgium,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Japan.  Other  nations  had  become  parties 
to  these  treaties  by  way  of  the  so-called  most  favored  nation 
clause  which  was  inserted  in  many  international  treaties  and 
gave  to  the  country  in  question  the  right  to  participate  in  all 
preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  contracting  parties  to 
other   nations. 

Let  us  consider  shortly  how  such  a  development  might  have 
affected  the  American  rubber  industry.  The  principal  countries 
participating  in  the  conference  were  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Three  of  these  countries  control  very 
considerable  rubber  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  supply 
great  quantities  of  india  rubber  to  the  United  Stales  rubber 
industry.  During  the  year  1916  when  the  conference  took  place 
we  received  72.000.000  poimds  of  rubber  from  England.  7S.000.000 


pounds  came  directly  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  26,000,000 
pounds  from  other  British  possessions.  From  Belgium  we  had 
nothing  and  very  little  from  France,  which,  however,  does  not 
mean  essentially  that  the  adherence  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
alliance  would  not  be  felt  severely  in  the  United  States  rubber 
industry.  Belgium  before  the  war  had  sent  11,000,000  pounds 
of  rubber  to  this  country  and  France  nearly  3,000,000  pounds. 
As  it  is,  of  the  267,000,000  pounds  of  india  rubber  imported 
into  the  United  States,  176,000,000  pounds  came  from  British 
sources,  and  the  total  control  exerted  by  the  former  allied  power 
interests  on  the  American  rubber  supply  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately three-fifths  of  the  total  rubber  consumption  of  the  United 
States   rubber   industry. 

There  is  now  little  chance  that  the  program  of  the  so-called 
Paris  Conference  will  be  carried  out.  The  League  of  Nations 
will  doubtless  replace  the  Conference  and  through  it  a  fair 
distribution  of  all  the  industrial  raw  materials  of  the  world 
may  be  ensured  to  the  members  of  the  League.  Without  the 
foundation  of  such  a  league,  however,  remains  the  menace  that 
our  big  rubber  industry  might  find  itself  suddenly  cut  off  from 
its  most  essential  raw  material  by  a  coalition  of  foreign  interests. 
It  would  then  be  the  question  how  far  the  United  States  would 
be  able  to  import  the  supply  of  rubber  and  other  raw  materials 
not  found  in  the  United  States,  by  withholding  from  other 
countries   essential  American   raw   materials. 

In  normal  years  the  consumption  of  india  rubber  by  our 
industry  probably  will  total  from  approximately  200,000,000 
pounds  to  220.000,000  pounds.  This  consumption  will  increase 
from  year  to  year  with  the  progress  of  the  American  rubber 
industr}'.  The  supply  will  be  augmented  by  the  use  of  balata, 
guayule,  reclaimed  rubber  and  plastics.  To  make  up  the  total 
requirements  of  india  rubber  we  may  probably  rely  on  England 
for  a  supply  of  50,000.000  pounds  annually.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments will  give  us  the  same  quantity  and  20,000,000  pounds  may 
be  had  from  Ceylon  and  other  British  sources.  Brazil  is  able  to 
send  us  50.000,000  pounds,  Belgium  may  have  available  7,000,000 
pounds  for  American  consuitiption  and  France  approximately 
2,000,000  pounds  or  slightly  more.  Germany,  which  in  former 
years  was  able  to  send  us  as  much  as  7,000,000  pounds,  may 
drop  out  from  the  sources  of  supply,  as  she  has  no  rubber-pro- 
ducing territories  of  her  own  and  is  not  likely  to  collect  suffi- 
cient stocks  of  rubber.  The  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  very  helpful  by  way  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  w'hich  in 
recent  years  have  largely  increased  their  shipments  of  rubber 
to  this  country.  Allowing  for  withdrawals  on  German  and 
Dutch  account,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  should  have,  nevertheless, 
approximately  15,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  for  our  purposes. 
Mexico  may  send  us  2,000.000  pounds  and  Peru  another  2,000,- 
000.  From  all  the  other  sources  10,000.000  pounds  finally  should 
be  expected.  This  makes  in  all  an  approximate  supply  of 
209,000,000  pounds  or  just  enough  for  the  wants  of  our  rubber 
industry. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  supplies  will  be  given  to  us  only 
too  willingly.  However,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  know  that  just 
the  countries  on  which  we  rely  most  for  our  supplies  have  a  very 
iliaterial  interest  in  keeping  our  economic  friendship,  as  we  also 
have  to  offer  certain  supplies  in  exchange  which  cannot  be  had 
at  present  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  like  quality  and 
quantity. 

Cotton  is  the  first  and  principal  one  of  these  materials.  Of 
an  average  total  production  of  27.000,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the 
world.  14,000,000  bales  arc  produced  in  the  United  Slates,  4,000.- 
OtTO  in  British  East  India.  1.000.000  in  Egypt,  and  the  rest  scat- 
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tered,  including  such  producers  as  Russia,  Brazil,  and  other  minor 
cotton-growing  centers.  All  the  great  industrial  countries  of 
the  world  make  a  very  extensive  use  of  American  cotton.  Eng- 
land consumed  3,800.000  bales  of  cotton  during  the  year  1913, 
of  which  3,200,000  bales  were  American.  Of  1,600,000  bales 
consumed  in  Germany,  1,300,000  were  American,  and  of  nearly 
1,000,000  bales  consumed  in  France,  nearly  800,000  were  Ameri- 
can. American  cotton  is  indispensable  to  cotton  industry  of 
these  countries.  It  can  not  be  replaced  by  the  cotton  grown  in 
other  countries  and  the  whole  surplus  production  of  the  world 
outside  the  United  States,  for  instance,  would  be  insufficient 
to  cover  even  the  wants  of  England  alone,  let  alone  all  the 
combined  consumption  of  Germany.  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  and  others. 

There  are  several  other  materials  which  might  be  used  by 
this  country  effectively  as  articles  to  be  used  in  bargaining  for 
rubber  or  any  other  raw  material.  Copper  should  be  mentioned 
among  these  and,  in  a  lesser  respect,  iron  and  lead,  although  the 
control  of  the  latter  two  is  not  as  complete  as  that  of  cotton 
and  copper.  Oil,  also,  might  form  an  effective  bargaining  com- 
modity. 

It  is  not  always  the  power  of  withholding  other  supplies  which 
has  been  thrown  in  the  scale  by  the  bargaining  countries  but 
sometimes    that    of    being    a    great    consumer    of     some    other 


product  in  the  sale  of  whicli  the  other  country  is  very  much 
interested.  Germany,  in  fact,  has  used  her  own  buying  power 
very  frequently  for  that  purpose,  especially  in  enforcing  the 
compliance  of  its  Russian  treaty  of  commerce,  the  dispute  over 
which  nearly  led  to  a  German-Russian  war  many  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  that  just  ended.  An  imperial  Germany  might 
have  made  a  similar  attempt  in  another  direction.  It  might, 
for  instance,  have  tried  to  avoid  the  results  of  the  economic 
isolation  proposed  by  the  Paris  Conference  by  cornering  as 
large  a  part  as  possible  of  the  Brazilian  rubber  production. 
Such  a  step  would  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  American 
rubber  industry  in  view  of  the  general  efifect  of  the  Paris  alli- 
ance on  the  American  supply  of  raw  materials.  America  in 
such  a  case  might  very  well  have  enforced  the  free  marketing 
of  Brazilian  rubber  by  declining  to  take  Brazilian  coffee  unless 
a  quantity  of  rubber  was  also  allotted  to  the  United  States 
industry. 

Commercial  agreements  of  this  character  were  frequently 
made  in  former  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  expected 
from  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  it  may 
make  impossible  agreements  of  this  character  and  thereby  also 
remove  the  necessity  of  countries  taking  action  to  enforce  their 
equitable  rights  in  other  markets  by  committing  exactly  the 
.same  act  a.gainst  which  they  protest. 


Canadian  Import  Tar 

C.\X.AD.\  has  three  classes  of  import  tariff  rales,  namely, 
British  preferential  tariff,  intermediate  tariff  and  general 
tariff. 

The  British  preferenlial  tariff  rates  of  customs  duties,  if  any. 
apply  to  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  or 
her  colonies,  when  imported  direct  from  any  British  country, 
but  applies  to  such  goods  only  when  brought  into  Canada  by 
ship  direct  to  a  Canadian  seaport.  This  rate,  as  noted  below, 
is  markedly  lower  than  the  other  two  rates. 

The  intermediate  tariff  rates  apply  to  goods  which  are  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  British  or  foreign  country  to 
which  the  benefits  of  such  tariff  have  been  extended,  when  im- 
ported direct  from  such  British  or  foreign  country, ^  as  herein- 
after provided.  The  accompanying  list  gives  the  latest  amended 
tariffs  on  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  as  compiled  from 
the  Act  of  April  12,  1907,  and  the  various  amendments  authorized 
since  that  date  : 

CANADA. 

(       e  rates   uiv  er   yj'  ;*,;pjj,.,^"f"g'|,"   the' United'" Sutes.) 

Tariff  ,    B/itisli  Inter.         Gen- 

.Vo.  Preference,    mediate.       eral. 

Crude  Rubber,  Etc, 

616.  Crude  rubber  and  gutta  percha.  unmanu- 
factured; powdered  rubber  and  rubber 
waste;  recovered  rubber  and  rubber  sub- 
Etitute     Free  Free  Free 

254.     Gum  chicle  and   pontianak Free  Free  I-ree 

Belting,  Hose,  and  Packing. 

610.     Eelling,   not   of   leather 20%  25%  27'/.% 

683.     Fillets  of  cotton   and  rubber,   not   exceed- 
ing   7    inches    wide,    when    imported    by                      ^  ^ 
manufacturers  for  their  exclusive   u.w..  Free            Free  Free 

619.     Rubber   or   gutta   percha   hose   and   cotton 

or  Hnen   hose   lined    with   rubber 22/.%        30%  3j% 

619.     Rubber    packing     22^^%       30%  o5% 

619.     Rubber  mats   or   matting 22Vi%       30%  3o% 

'These  countries  now  include  France,  Algeria,  French  colonies  and  French 
Indo-China,  and  in  this  list  are  included  manufactures  of  india  rubber 
and  gutta  percha;  a  similar  arrangement  with  Belgium  and  the  Nethei;lands 
makes  the  rates  for  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  of  any  material  21 V^  per 
cent,   and   manufactures   of   rubber  and   rubber   cement   25    per   cent 

The  general  tariff  rates,  if  any,  apply  to  all  goods  not  entitled  to  ad- 
mission under  the  two  previously-mentioned  tariffs.  This  rate  is  apphcable 
to    imp,.rts   from    the    tJnited    States. 


iff  on  Rubber  Goods. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Taiiff                                                                                     British  Inter-  Gen- 
No.                                                                                  rreference.  mediate.  eral. 

617.  India  rubber  boots  and   shoes 15%  22;4%  25% 

569,  Stockinette  for  manufacture   of  boots  and 

shoes,  when  im.ported  by  manufacturers.    10%  12'/!%        15% 

Clothing.         BHtish         Inter-  Gen- 

Preference,    mediate.         eral. 
Slf.     Ir.dia    rubber   clothing  and   clothing  made 

waterproof    with    india    rubber 22J^%       30%  35% 

;>6:.  Oiled  silk  and  oiled  cloth  and  tape  or 
other   textile,   india   rubbered,   flocked   or 

coated,    not    otherwise    provided    for 20%  27/.%        30% 

628.     Braces    or    suspenders    or    finished    parts 

thereof     22/%       30%  35% 

Hard  Rubber. 

286.     Articles  of   hard   rubber    for   manufacture 

of    electric    storage    batteries Free  Free  Free 

616.     Hard   rubber  in  sheets,   but  not  otherwise 

manufactured     Free  Free  Free 

652,  Combs  for  dress  or  toilet  (including  mane  ,„  ,  „        ,,„ 

combs)     22/%        32/%        35% 

653.  Brushes    of   all    kinds 17/%        25%  27/% 

755,     Hard    rubber   in    strips    or    rods,    but    not 

further   manufactured,    when    for   use  in 

Canadian    manufactures     Free  Free  Free 

742.  Hard  rubber  unfinished  in  tubes,  for  use 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  fountain 
pens,  when  imported  bv  the  pen  nianu- 
iactuicr     Free  Free  Free 

Tires   for   Vehicles. 

392,     Tires  of  rubber  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 

fitted   or   not 22'/%       30%  35% 

Other  Goods. 

646.     Belts   of   all    kinds    (except   silk) 22/%  307o  35% 

575.     Elastic— round,    flat    and    garter   25%  32'/%  33% 

407.     Wire,     single     or     several,     covered     with 

cotton,   linen,   silk,   rubber   or   other  ma-  _.   ,  „  

terial,   including  cable   so   covered 20%  27/%  30% 

660.     Clothes   wringers    for    domestic    uses,    and 

parts    22/%  30%  35% 

688.     Artificial    limbs   and    parts,    artificial    teeth  ^  ^  _ 

not  mounted        Free  Free  Free 

618.  Rubber   cement    and    all    manufr.ctures    of 

inuia  rubber  and  gutta  percha  not  other-  „,yor 

wise    provided    for 15%  25%  27'/% 

648.     Rubber    thread,    not    covered ...,., , Free  '"ree  1-ree 

620.     Webbing,   elastic,  over  one  inch   wide....    12'/%        17'/%  20% 

620.     Webbing,   elastic,    for   artificial   limbs Free  Free  Free 

The  total  exports  of  rubber  goods  to  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1918,  was  valued  at  $4,502,525  and  included : 
Delting,  hose,  and  packing.  $539,496;  boots  and  shoes,  $423,236; 
druggists'  sundries.  $206,490:  automobile  tires,  $1,766,518;  all 
Dther  tires,  $92,707;  all  other  manufactures  of  rubber,  $1,474,078. 
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E.  H.  Huxi.Ev. 


POSSIBILITIES    FOR    EXPANSION    IN    EUROPE. 

By  E.  H.  Huxley,  President  U.  S.  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Limited. 
IT  is  a  little  too  early  to  make  any  very  definite  prophecies  as 
to  future  business  with  Europe,  as  most  plans  cannot  be 
made  definite  until  the  peace  conference  has  concluded  its  labors 
and  the  treaty  been 
signed,  and  until  the 
attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  va- 
rious countries  in 
which  we  do  busi- 
ness is  known,  and 
any  artificial  eco- 
nomic barriers  set 
up  by  government 
action  are  removed 
or  made  permanent. 
The  one  great 
outstanding  fact  is 
the  universal  need 
of  m  a  n  u  f  a  ctured 
products.  Where 
tliese  are  to  be  ob- 
tained and  how 
p.iid  for  is  the  prob- 
e  m.  There  is 
scarcely  a  country 
of  any  importance 
which,  to-day,  is 
not  attempting  to 
control  its  imports 
by  more  or  less 
drastic  laws  and  regulations ;  and  until  these  are  removed,  or 
greatly  modified,  trade  with  the  countries  wherein  they  exist 
will  be  more  or  less  curtailed.  The  demand  and  the  need,  how- 
ever, remain  and  must  be  supplied  from  some  source,  and  the 
natural  source  is  the  United  States.  Nations  cannot  be  blamed 
for  desiring  to  develop  their  own  resources  and  supplying  their 
domestic  requirements  as  largely  as  possible  with  home  prod- 
ucts, but  until  these  products  can  be  produced,  destroyed  fac- 
tories and  those  that  have  been  turned  to  war  materials  must  be 
restored.     That  in  itself  creates  a  substantial  demand. 

There  is  a  shortage  existing  in  most  countries  which  cannot 
be  supplied  locally,  particularly  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  being  made  by  those  countries  which  produce  manufac- 
lured  rubber  goods  to  maintain  their  foreign  connections  and 
iheir  export  trade.  This  is  being  done  even  at  the  expense  of 
liieir  domestic  trade,  and  the  curious  situation  exists,  at  least  in 
England,  that  there  is  a  local  domestic  demand  which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  local  factories  and  yet  the  government  largely 
curtails  imports.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  remove 
all  artificial  economic  barriers  and  to  let  commercial  nature  take 
its  course  in  the  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  question  of  the  payment  for  goods  imported  is,  of  course, 
a  serious  one.  The  United  States  is  a  heavy  creditor  to  most 
important  European  nations,  and  those  nations,  naturally,  hesi- 
tate to  increase  their  indebtedness.  Trade  balances  cannot  be 
restored  speedily  by  means  of  imports  from  Europe,  first,  be- 
cause the  material  is  not  there  to  be  exported,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  United  States  is  becoming  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  imports  of  manufactured  products.  The  cessation  of  im- 
port of  French  wines  alone  will  be  a  serious  handicap  to  France. 
Obviously  unfavorable  trade  balances  cannot  be  liquidated 
through  the  shipment  of  gold ;  first,  because  the  United  States 
has  more  gold  now  than  is  good  for  her,  and.  secondly,  because 
any  further  depletion  of  gold  reserves  abroad  would  bring 
disaster  there.     The  most  feasible  and  likely  method  of  payment 


seems  to  be  by  heavy  investment  of  American  funds  in  foreign 
materials. 

The  existing  situation  in  England  is  what  amounts  practically 
to  an  embargo  against  United  States  products,  the  exception 
being  small  percentage  allocations,  but  free  and  unrestricted 
admission  of  colonial  products.  This  situation  is  to  be  reviewed 
in  September,  1919,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  discon- 
tinued and  that  the  products  of  the  United  States  will  be  again 
freely  admitted. 

France  still  continues  to  refuse  pretty  generally  licenses  for 
the  import  of  United  States  products,  even  though  the  need  for 
them  is  great.  Numerous  instances  have  been  revealed  where 
France  has  refused  permits  for  the  import  of  material,  especially 
machinery,  which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  which 
could  not  be  manufactured  in  France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
relief  will  come  after  the  peace  treaty  is  signed. 

Italy  is  refusing  import  licenses  for  United  States  products 
and  advising  those  who  have  heretofore  purchased  in  the  United 
States  to  purchase  in  England  and  France.  Her  argument  is 
that  since  she  is  already  owing  the  United  States  great  sums  for 
credits,  loans  and  previous  imports,  this  indebtedness  should  not 
be  increased.  It  is  difiicult  to  detect  the  advantage  to  Italy  in 
owing  money  to  France  or  England  rather  than  to  the  United 
States,  provided  she  is  obliged  to  owe  the  money  to  some  one ; 
and  it  would  appear  a  rather  severe  penalty  to  refuse  trade  from 
the  United  States,  because  the  United  States  during  the  war  has 
sent  over  large  credits  and  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to  Italy. 
This  situation  appears  to  be  the  most  indefensible,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  speedily  discontinued. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  passing  the  keen  interest  of  all 
business  men  in  Europe  to  resume  commerce.  Conversation 
which  one  hears  generally  is  not  political  and  does  not  touch  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  peace  conference,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
is  wholly  commercial  and  wholly  with  a  view  to  the  speedy 
resumption  of  normal  trade  relations.  One  hears  many  expres- 
sions of  willingness  to  resume  trade  relations  with  Germany, 
which  is,  of  course,  rather  surprising,  but  serves  to  emphasize 
the  rapidity  with  which  events  move  and  with  which  things  are 
forgotten. 

With  the  great  potential  possibilities,  it  will  be  a  calamity 
if  the  United  States  does  not  benefit  by  the  present  European  sit- 
uation and  if  much  of  the  war  trade  does  not  turn  lo  commer- 
cial trade. 


HIGH  GEAR  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Reach  out  for  the  export  trade,  is  the  watchword  of  .\merican 
manufacturers,  and  the  word  goes  forth  from  Washington  that 
(he  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  is  prepared  to  assist  in  every  way  it  legitimately  can. 
The  United  States  is  now  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor  nation. 
During  the  past  year  it  did  an  export  business  of  about  $6,150,- 
000,000,  as  against  an  import  business  of  $3,031,000,000.  The 
month  of  January,  1919,  showed  larger  exports  than  any  other 
single   month   in   American   history. 

Reports  of  special  representatives  giving  complete  descrip- 
tions of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  in  foreign  lands,  to- 
gether with  the  class  of  commodities  they  purchase,  the  prices 
and  the  terms,  are  published  every  day  and  a  compact  publica- 
lion  is  issued  to  over  6,000  subscribers.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce have  gone  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Greece,  Rumania,  South 
.America,  Japan,  and  other  countries.  Valuable  information  for 
the  rubber  trade  may  be  expected  from  this  activity  on  the  part 
of  this  alert  government  department. 


"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  wiih 
ab:e   information  for  rubber  manufacturers.     Price.  $6. 
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BALATA   BELTING:   ITS   MANUFACTURE   AND   USE. 

By  Hancock  Ilaskiits. 

THAT  Ijalata  belling  is  better  than  rubber,  leather,  or  even  cot- 
ton belting  for  every  purpose  is  not  true.  W  here  water,  acid, 
or  acid  fumes  are  present,  it  is,  however,  better  than  any  other. 
It  will  not  stand  high  heat,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  moderate 
heat  developed  by  running  a  balata  belt  softens  the  gum  a  little 
and  brings  it  to  the  surface,  thus  renewing  the  belt  cover  for  a 
long  time.  It  should  never  be  used  in  rooms  that  are  over  100 
degrees  in  temperature,  nor  is  it  advisable  to  use  it  where  it  is 
constantly  exposed  to  steam. 

Properly  made  balata  belting  is  possessed  of  great  tensile 
strength  and  its  pulling  power  is  wonderful.  It  clings  to  the 
puUey  better  than  any  other  material  and  needs  no  belt  dressing. 
It  also  has  the  added  advantage  of  running  true.  Furthermore 
no  helt  fasteners  are  needed  in  splicing.  In  making  a  joint  the 
enQj-  are  simply  heated  until  they  become  loose  and  sticky.  The 
splice  is  then  made  on  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  stepped  in  about 
one  inch  to  each  ply,  pressed  down  hard  and  ironed.  When 
cooled  it  is  as  strong  at  that  point  as  at  any  other. 

The  use  of  balata  belting  is  very  large  for  conveying  purposes 
in  mines,  but  especially  in  acid  works,  dye  houses,  bleacheries, 
ammonia  works,  slaughter  houses,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  also 
in  shoe  and  hat  factories,  and  in  special  chemical  industries. 

The  preparation  of  balata  for  belt  manufacture  is  very  simple. 
Rubber  manufacturers  who  are  not  equipped  for  handling  plastics 
like  gutta  percha  and' balata  often  do  the  cleaning  and  massing 
on  ordinary  washers  and  mixers.  The  better  way,  however,  is 
to  have  a  cutter  (a  circular  knife  is  excellent)  that  cuts  the  raw 
blocks  or  sheets  into  strips  and  pieces  that  are  more  easily 
handled.  This  is  done  dry  and  cold  and  is  much  like  cutting 
leather  or  rawhide.  The  resulting  strips  are  then  shredded  by  a 
variety  of  tearing  machfnes.  A  common  one  is  a  spiked  drum, 
revolving  in  a  trough.  The  shredded  mass  is  next  thrown  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water  and  agitated.  The  heavy  adulterants,  if 
there  are  any,  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  the  shredded  gum 
particles  float.  The  partially  cleansed  shreds  are  put  into  a 
tub  of  hot  water  where  with  a  little  manipulation  they  unite 
into  a  plastic  mass.  This  can  be  used  just  as  soon  as  the  water 
is  expressed. 

For  the  best  work,  however,  the  gum  should  be  put  into  a 
closed  washer  or  a  masticator-washer  and  thoroughly  washed 
in  hot  water  into  which  steam  is  forced.  The  remaining  impuri- 
ties are  thus  freed  and  either  sink  to  the  bottom  or  are  forced 
out  through   apertures   in  the   inner  walls   of   the   washer.     The 


this  is  niit  absolutely  necessary  in  belt  making,  but  some  manu- 
facturers insist  that  it  gives  a  better  product. 

So  far,  the  handling  of  balata  is  practically  the  same  as  of 
gutta  percha.  It  should  I)e  noted,  however,  that  balata  is  softer 
than  gutta  percha  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  not  so  easily  at- 
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cleaned  mass  is  then  put  on  heated  rolls  that  express  much  of 
the  water.  If  a  thoroughly  dense  homogeneous  mass  is  re- 
quired, the  almost  dried  gum  is  forced  through  a  press-strainer 
containing  a  battery  of  sieves,  each  of  different  mesh.  This  re- 
moves the  remainder  of  the  water  and  all  air  bubbles.    Of  course, 


Fig.  2.     Belt-Stuking  M.\chine. 

tacked  by  the  air.  It  also  cools  much  more  slowly  so  that,  once 
heated,  it  can  be  handled  and  made  up  more  easily.  These  facts 
and  the  further  one  that  the  crude  gum  is  often  very  clean,  al- 
low of  its  being  simply  treated  in  hot  water,  in  a  tub  washer, 
and  dried  on  ordinary  mixing  rolls.  The  product  is  not  as 
smooth  as  gutta  percha.  but  is  more  elastic  and  adhesive. 

In  this  connection  details  of  balata  belt-making  as  practiced 
in  a  European  factory  are  very  interesting.  The  crude  balata 
is  first  wa.shed  in  machines  that  are  very  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  washing  crude  rubber.  They  are,  however,  of  con- 
siderably lighter  construction,  having  smooth  rolls  instead  of 
corrugated.  These  rolls  revolve  at  different  speeds  to  tear  the 
balata  while  it  is  washed  in  order  to  effect  as  thorough  a  clean- 
ing as  possible.  The  balata  sheets,  after  diying,  are  put  into 
a  slightly  warmed,  jacketed  mixing  machine,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  benzine,  and  by  constant  stirring,  are  reduced  to  a  solu- 
tion. .\s  soon  as  a  thorough  mi.xture  has  been  obtained,  the 
thick  compound  is  transferred  to  a  jacketed  solution  trough, 
which  is  fixed  above  a  spreading  machine.  In  this  trough, 
which  is  heated,  the  mass  is  raised  to  a  temperature  that  makes 
is  sufficiently  plastic  to  permit  spreading. 

The  solution  trough  has  a  capacity  of  40  gallons  and  can  be 
closed  in  order  to  keep  out  dust.  The  belting  fabric  is  wound 
on  a  roller  provided  with  a  brake  and  passes  over  another 
roller,  under  the  solution  trough,  between  a  roller  and  the 
spreader  knife.  While  the  cloth  unrolls,  the  balata  solution  is 
distributed  over  the  cloth  surface  in  front  of  the  knife,  through 
three  cocks  that  are  equidistant  throughout  the  length  of  the 
solution    trough. 

The  cloth  absorbs  the  solution  as  it  is  spread  by  the  knife 
or  "doctor,"  which  can  be  adjusted  to  regulate  the  thickness  of 
(he  solution.  The  treated  fabric  then  passes  over  other  rollers 
and  is  led  to  a  winding  apparatus.  To  wind  up  the  spread  cloth, 
a  windlass-rack  is  fitted  to  hold  short  lengths  of  pipe  in  its  arms. 
These  short  pipes  are  fed  as  fast  as  the  cloth  advances,  and 
this  means  the  sticky  fabric  is  kept  from  adhering  to  itself 
as  it  is  wound  up,  the  windlass  holding  up  to  600  feet  of  impreg- 
nated cloth,   which  is  thus  air-dried. 

The  fabric  is  spread  thick  on  one  side  and  thin  on  the  other 
and  is  then  transferred  to  a  grooving  and  cutting  machine,  to  be 
trimmed  and  cut  to  the  required  length  and  width.  The  ma- 
terial is  wound  on  a  roller  which  has  a  brake,  and  from  this  it 
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is  passed  through  plunger  rods  and  over  a  grooved  roller.  The 
grooves  are  at  equal  distances  and  in  them  are  knives  which 
cut  and  trim  the  cloth.  After  this  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  passed 
through  guide  rollers  to  a  wind-up  roller  operated  by  hand. 
The  knives  are  interchangeable  and  can  be  adjusted  at  will 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  right  to  left,  from  groove  to 
groove.  For  trimming,  sharp  knives  arc  used,  and  for  grooving, 
blunt  round  ones.  The  latter  knives  impress  a  very  distinct  line 
on  the  coated  cloth  where  the  belting  will  lattr  be  folded. 

The  trimmed  and  grooved  fabric  then  leaves  the  winder  and 
passes  to  a  steam-heated  warming  table  where  the  heat  softens 
the  solution  and  makes  it  sticky.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
warmed,  it  is  folded  over  where  the  grooving  machine  has  made 
lines,  with  the  thick  coating  inside.  Then  it  is  pressed  together 
by  hand-rollers  and  wound  upon  a  reel  at  the  end  of  the  warm- 
ing table,  which  usually  consists  of  five  heating  plates,  six  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  long,  placed  end  to  end  to  form  a  slide  about 
52  feet   long. 

The  ne.xt  and  most  important  part  of  the  work  consists  in 
stretching,  coating  and  fluting  the  belting.  This  takes  place  on 
a  stretching  and  coating  calender.  The  belts  are  wound  on  a 
braked  winding  roll  and  then  passed  over  a  steam-heated  warm- 
ing roller,  under  a  heating  plate  and  through  the  stretching 
machines.  These  consist  of  a  three-roll  calender  with  a  two-roll 
calender  of  the  same  size  standing  6  feet  behind  it.  The  two-roll 
calender  makes  15  per  cent  fewer  revolutions,  but  has  a  20  per 
cent  faster  surface  travel  than  the  three-roll  calender.  When  the 
rolls  are  properly  set,  the  higher  surface  speed  of  the  two-roll  cal- 
ender causes  the  belting  to  be  evenly  stretched.  In  the  stretching 
operation,  the  rolls  are  well  heated  so  that  the  balata  in  the  fabric 
may  become  as  plastic  as  possible  and  penetrate  farther  into  it.  But 
the  warmer  the  rolls,  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  belt  being  made 
crooked.  For  instance,  in  a  three-ply  belt  very  hot  rolls  will 
easily  pull  one  side  more  than  the  other  because  one  or  the 
other  tends  to  slip.  There  is  no  standard  for  heat,  but  an 
experienced  and  observant  operator  always  finds  the  right  heat 
and  accordingly  adjusts  the  distances  between  rolls. 

The  belt  is  later  run  again  through  the  rolls  of  the  stretching 
machine.  This  time  the  rolls  of  the  two-roll  calender  are  not 
set  up  ti.ght  and  the  friction  is  just  enough  to  rub  against  the 
belt  surface  and  make  it  smooth,  .A.fter  again  rolling  up,  the 
b.  It    i.   i.rcpai-e.i   f, .,-   it,   coatin:.;    with   balata.      Tliis   often   takes 


Fig.  3.     Belt-Coverj  ng  Machine. 

place  on  the  two-roll  calender  above  mentioned,  but  better 
results  are  obtained  with  a  special  two-roll  calender.  The  balata 
needed  for  coating  is  prepared  on  a  mixing  mill.  The  stretched 
and  smoothed  belt  is  wound  on  a  reel,  passed  through  the  coating 
calender,  and  is  rolled  up  again  on  the  other  side.     During  the 


passage,  the  upper  roll  takes  up  a  part  of  the  balata  mixture  and 
presses  it  against  the  belt.  To  obtain  a  coating  of  even  thick- 
ness, the  distance  of  the  rolls  is  fixed  with  chucks  of  metal  or 
wood,  and  a  pair  is  needed  for  every  size.  These  chucks  are 
arranged  on  a  bridge   mounted  on   the  calender,  are  adjustable 


Trimming   M.\chixe. 


and  can  be  exchanged.  They  can  therefore  be  adjusted  over 
the  working  width  of  the  rolls  according  to  the  width  of  the 
belt  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  guides.  During  the  coating 
process,  the  lower  roll  is  cold,  the  upper  being  slightly  warmed 
so  that  the  balata  mixture  has  the  softness  needed  to  press  it 
on  to  the  belt  with  ease.  To  prevent  the  coating  from  clinging 
to  the  upper  roll  it  is  continually  moistened  with  spirit.  The 
belt  is  now  transferred  to  a  table  90  feet  long  where  it  is 
cleaned  and  trimmed  with  knives  by  hand  to  free  the  edges  of 
balata  coating  and  of  the  mixture  that  has  worked  out  of  the 
inside  during  calendering. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  grooving.  This  takes  place  on 
a  grooving  machine  which  consists  of  two  horizontal  rolls 
mounted  one  above  the  other  in  stands.  The  belt  passes  through 
these  rolls  once,  and  in  order  to  make  the  grooved  side  glossy 
it  is  slightly  moistened  with  water  before  going  through  the 
rolls.  To  make  the  grooves  parallel  to  the  edges,  it  is  necessary 
to  guide  the  belt  during  the  operations  from  start  to  finish. 
The  grooving  machine  is  put  up  in  front  of  a  work  table  where 
the  belt  is  inspected  before  it  is  passed  as  being  free  of  factory 
defects. 

The  above  practice  is  not,  however,  universal,  for  some  manu- 
facturers mix  with  balata  a  certain  amount  of  rubber,  and  some 
add  plastics  of  the  refined  elaterite  variety.  Others  use  only 
the  cleaned  balata.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  process  of  balata 
belt  making  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  belts.  There  is  this  difiference,  however— no  balata 
belt  is  vulcanized;  first,  because  it  is  not  necessary,  and  second, 
because  it  could  not  be  done.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  processes, 
the  frictioning  of  the  fabric,  the  making  up,  the  stretching,  the 
pressing  for  solidifying  and  surface,  are  almost  identical. 


BALATA   SOLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

-\  British  branch  of  an  American  leather  concern  makes  the 
following  announcement  in  a  London  trade  journal: 

Balata,  the  satisfactory  soling  substitute.  Like  leather,  it  i» 
adapted  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  million.  Light  in  weight, 
absolutely  waterproof  and  non-slipping,  easy  to  work  through 
the  factory,  favorable  in  cost,  economical  in  cutting,  wears  twice 
as  long  as  leather.  Supplied  in  sheets,  in  various  subsUnces, 
providing  a  range  for  all  soling  requirements,  from  the  h'ght 
slipper  to  the  gent's  heavy  boot. 
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Official   Cotton  Standards  of  the  United  States. 


AMERICAN    EGYPTIAN    COTTON. 

THE  readers  of  The  India   Rubber  World  are  already  fa- 
miliar   with    the    development    of    the    American    Egyptian 
cotton  of  the  Salt  River  valley  in  Arizona  and  some  dis- 
tricts of  California.    Those  who  are  not  can  find  some  interest- 
ing facts  in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcement  No.  41,  pub- 


IlXUSTR.\TION    OF    StEPS    FROM    1    TO    V/s    INCHES. 

ment  of  Agriculture,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  announce- 
ment of  official  standards  of  grades  and  lengths  of  these  and  the 
Sea  Island  varieties  of  cotton. 

When  the  Yuma  cotton  was  developed  from  careful  experi- 
mental breeding,  and  proved  of  greater  strength  of  fiber,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  established  and  introduced  grades 
and  lengths  of  staples,  which  have  largely  formed  the  basis  for 
description  of  such  cotton  in  transactions  between  cotton  mills 
and  producers. 

In  1910  a  single  plant  of  distinct  type  was  found  growing  in  a 
field  of  the  Yuma  variety,  at  Sacaton,  Arizona,  from  the  seed  of 
which  a  progeny  row  was  grown  in  1911  and  more  extensive 
plantings  were  made  in  1912  and  1913.  The  most  careful  ex- 
aminations failed  to  reveal  any  noteworthy  departure  from  the 
■original  plant  found  in  1910.  This  variety  was  named  Pima. 
The  important  differences  between  the  Pima  and  the  Yuma 
varieties  are  that  the  Pima  has  a  whiter  color  and  a  longer 
staple.  The  Yuma  variety  has  a  staple  from  1-7/16  to  W2 
inches  in  length,  and  the  Pima  a  staple  from  1%  to  1J4  inches, 
or  an  increase  of   from  3/16  to  %   of  an  inch. 

The  grading  and  stapling  of  2,100  bales  of  the  1917  crop  were 
done  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  material  was 
collected  for  types.  It  was  thein  decided  to  replace  the  tentative 
standards  for  Yuma  cotton  with  the  official  cotton  standards  of 
the  United  States  for  American  Egyptian  cotton,  made  up  of 
types  of  the  Pima  variety.  Heretofore  the  grades  of  Pima  cot- 
ton have  been  designated  by  the  names  Fancy,  Extra,  Choice, 
Standard,  and  Medium.  In  the  official  cotton  standards  for 
American  Egyptian  cotton  numbers  are  substituted  for  the  grade 
names — No.  1  for  Fancy;  No.  2  for  Extra;  No.  3  for  Choice;  No. 
4  for  Standard ;  and  No.  5  for  Medium. 

Furtherinore,  American  Egyptian  cotton  which  in  grade  is 
between  any  two  adjoining  grades  represented  by  types  in  the 
standards,  are  designated  by  the  grade  number  of  the  higher 
grade,  followed  by  "><" ;  for  example,  cotton  between  grades  No. 
1  and  No.  2  is  grade  V4.  Also,  cotton  inferior  to  grade  No.  5 
is  designated  "Below  grade  S."  The  lengths  of  staple  formerly 
known  by  numbers  are  designated  by  their  actual  measurements. 


determined   in    the   manner   set    forth    in    the   order   establishing 
the  standards  for  length  of  staple. 

SEA    ISLAND    COTTON. 

Standards   for  Sea  Island  cotton   are  also  established. 

In  the  standards  for  Sea  Island  cotton,  as  in  the  case  of 
American  Egyptian  cotton,  numbers  are  substituted  for  grade 
names,  No.  1  for  Fancy;  No.  2  for  Extra  Choice;  No.  3  for 
Choice;  No.  4  for  Extra  Fine;  No.  5  for  Fine;  and  No.  6  for 
Medium   Fine. 

Likewise,  Sea  Island  cotton  which  in  grade  is  between  any  two 
.uljuining  grades  represented  by  types  in  the  standards,  is  desig- 
iiaud  by  the  grade  number  of  the  higher  grade,  followed  by 
"'j";  for  example,  cotton  between  grades  No.  1  and  No.  2  is 
made  1'/..  Also,  cotton  inferior  to  grade  No.  6  is  designated 
■ntlow  grade  6."  The  lengths  of  staple  will  be  designated  by 
ilnir  actual  measurements  determined  in  the  manner  set  forth 
III  the  order  establishing  the  standards  for  length  of  staple. 
LENGTH  OF  STAPLE  COTTON. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  making  investiga- 
ti'iiis  for  several  years,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  standards 
if  length  of  cotton.  Specialists  interviewed  mill-owners,  mer- 
chants, buyers,  brokers  and  shippers  in  the  North  and  South, 
ami  the  result  which  met  the  approval  of  more  than  70  per  cent 
oi  those  consulted,  was  that  instead  of  the  lengths  of  staple  be- 
ing designated  by  numbers,  they  are  hereafter  to  be  known  by 
the  actual  measurements,  in  inches,  of  the  length  of  the  fibers, 
according  to  the  standard  rule,  under  a  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  65  per  cent  and  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  without  regard  to  the  quality  or  value  of  the  staple. 

It  was  also  determined  that  length  of  staple  of  less  than  J4 
inch  should  be  designated  "Below  ^" ;  froin  ihree-ofurths  to 
one  inch  should  be  designated  in  steps  of  sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  from  one  inch  upwards  should  be  designated  in  steps  of 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch.  When  cotton  more  than  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length  of  staple  is  not  actually  one  of  the  measure- 
ments specified,  it  is  to  be  designated  by  the  specified  length 
which  comes  nearest  under  its  actual  measurement.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  steps  from  one  to  one  and  one-eighth  inches,  both 
inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  graph.  The  following 
lengths  specified  in  the  standards,  nine  in  all,  are  represented  by 


Official  Cotton   Standards.     Lengths  of   Staple   for  Which 
Types  Are  Ready  for  Distribution. 

physical  types:  54,  %,  1,  \%.  V/i,  U/s.  Ij^,  Is/g  and  1^-  Reproduc- 
tions of  samples  of  cotton  having  these  lengths  are  shown  in  the 
half-tone  illustration. 

As  different  methods  of  pulling  staple  may  cause  variations 
in  results  obtained  by  different  classifiers,  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets has  made  a  study  of  methods  used  by  acknowledged  experts 
in  this  work,  and  has  devised  a  method,  the  adoption  of  which 
it  recommends.  Photographs  of  the  various  steps  or  successive 
motions  involved  in  this  method  are  given  in  the  document  here 
mentioned. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


THE  AGING  OF   VULCANIZED   PLANTATION   RUBBER, 

THE  following  abstracts  of  five  important  papers  dealing  with 
the   deterioration   of   vulcanized   rubber  by   aging,   present 
the  latest  results  of  elaborate  research  on  the  part  of  three 
highly    esteemed    authorities,    Dr.    H.    P.    Stevens,'    Dr.    O.    de 
Vries,  °-'"'  and  W.  Spoon." 

RESULTS    BY    DR.    H.    P.    STEVENS. 

Lack  of  space  compels  omission  of  the  curves  illustrating  Dr. 
Stevens'  papers.  The  results  in  his  first  paper  are  reviewed  by 
Dr.  Stevens  as  follows  : 

Experiments  were  conducted  on  crepe  and  sheet  rubbers  of 
which  the  vulcanized  specimens  were  retested  physically  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  months.  It  was  shown  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  exceeded  3.2  per  cent,  de- 
terioriation  set  in  a  short  time  after  vulcanization,  and  that  the 
higher  the  coefficient  the  more  rapid  the  deterioriation. 

Tliese  experiments  were  extended  to  carry  out  again  tests  over 
a  longer  period,  and  to  comprise  a  wider  range  of  types,  includ- 
ing rubber  from  matured  coagulum  (slabs).  The  mixings  of  90 
parts  of  rubber  10  parts  of  sulphur  were  cured  at  35  pounds 
steam  pressure  for  2,  2^,  3,  35^2,  4  and  4J4  hours,  and  the  speci- 
mens tested  one  week  after  vulcanizing  and  subsequently  at  in- 
tervals extending  over  120  weeks.  The  specimens  were  pre- 
served in  the  dark,  or  in  semi-darkness,  but  otherwise  no  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  with  them  and  they  were  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  room  temperature. 

When  comparing  the  results  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
determinations  of  breaking  strain  are  subject  to  appreciable  ex- 
perimental error  W'hen  the  rubber  is  overcured  and  brittle  or 
"perished." 

The  effect  of  aging  on  the  physical  properties  is  more  evident 
at  summer  temperatures  than  at  those  of  winter. 

The  coefficient  of  vulcanization  was  determined  shortly  after 
vulcanization  and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  aging  period. 
The  results  were  as  follows : 

Rolled  Sheet.  Unrolled  Sheet  (Sl.\b). 


Beginning 
of  Aging 
Period. 


3 

3  OS 

'■'A    

4.7.-! 

jf  Aging 

Period. 

3.16 

4.17 


End  of  Aging 

Period. 

3.44 


These  figures  indicate  that  with  coefficients  of  over  three,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  coefficient  to  increase  with  the  aging  of  the 
specimen,  the  efifect  being  greater  the  higher  the  coefficient.  It 
is  probable  that  this  increase  is  accompanied  by  decomposition 
of  the  rubber.  It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed 
when  rubber  perishes.  It  appears,  however,  that  where  the  co- 
efficient is  low  appreciable  deterioration  does  not  set  in  during 
the  period  under  test,  and  little  or  no  increase  takes  place  in  the 
coefficient. 

The  higher  the  coefficient  the  shorter  the  period  of  increase 
in  breaking  strain.     The  figures  are  approximately  as  follows : 


Period  Ouring 
A'hich  Increase 

Breaking  Strai 
Takes  Place. 
. . .   35  weeks 
...22       " 
...18       " 


Period  During 

Which  Increase  o 

Breaking  Strain 

Takes  Place. 

21  weeks 

15       " 


These  results  confirm  the  conclusion  drawn  from  earlier  ex- 
periments that  a  rubber  vulcanized  to  give  a  coefficient  of  3.5  is 
certainly  overcured  and  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  its  physical 
properties  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  To  secure  approxi- 
mate permanency  the  coefficient  should  not  exceed  three  per 
cent.  Finally,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  maximum  breaking 
strain  cannot  be  obtained  without  overcuring  the  rubber  to  such 
a  stage  that  it  commences  to  deteriorate  within  a  few  days  of 
vulcanization  and  loses  tensile  strength  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  one  per  cent  per  week. 

In  his  subsequent  communication.  Dr.  Stevens  gives  the  re- 
sults of  a  series  of  experiments  exactly  similar  to  those  above 
reported,  on  smoked  sheet,  smoked  "slab,"  ordinary  pale  crepe, 
and  smoked  crepe. 

The  figures  for  the  coefficients  of  vulcanization  determined  at 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  aging  experiments  were 
as  follows : 

Aging  Period. 
(1)  Smoked  (2)  Smoked 
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Fnd. 

...   2.66 
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...   3.72 

3;<   .... 

...   4.33 
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Start. 
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End. 
2.92 
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5.63 
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These  figures  confirrr 
the  increase  with  age  in 
overvulcanized  samples. 


and   those 
suits : 


the   previous   conclusion,    namely, 
the  coefficient  is  more  noticeable 
Thus,  an  analysis  of  the  above  figures 


in  the  previous  paper  gives   the   following 


crage  Coefficients  Betw 


Average  Increase  in 

Coefficient  During 

Aging  Period. 


Tabulating  the  maximum  breaking  strains  corresponding  to 
coefficients  of  four  to  five,  obtained  from  tests  made  shortly 
after  vulcanization,  we  have  the  following: 


rage  Coefficients  Betwe 


5.69 

6.56 


Maximum 
Breaking  Strain. 
1,560 


.790 


Tliese  figures  show  clearly  that  the  maximum  breaking  strain 
is  not  attained  without  considerably  overcuring  the  rubber.  All 
types  of  rubber,  when  cured  to  give  a  coefficient  of  4-5,  attain 
the  maximum  breaking  strain  within  10  or  15  weeks  of  vulcani- 
zation, after  which  they  rapidly  lose  strength.  In  a  year  or  so 
they  become  hardened  and  perished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
vulcanization  be  carried  only  so  far  as  corresponds  to  a  co- 
efficient of  2-3,  there  is  obtained  with  all  types  of  rubber  a 
product  which,  although  only  of  medium  strength  when  freshly 
cured,  improves  on  an  average  for  about  a  year  and  then  only 
very  slowly  loses  strength,  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
rubber  is  still  stronger  than  when  first  vulcanized. 

The  correlation  of  the  coefficient  and  the  period  during  which 

'11      V     si->.,,  Il,e       Agine   of    Plant.ition    Rubber."    "Journal    of  the 

Sod.  u     .1    I  ::   r  ,;  •    InJustry,"  November  30,  1918.  and  December  31.   1918. 

•n        -         .  '    W.    Spoon.    "Changes    in    Vulcanized    Rubber    Shortly 

.Afi.  r    \          .,  ■    ^'.Archief    voor    de    Rubbercultuur    in    Nederlandsch- 

'O.  de  Vries,  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Aging  of  Vulcanized  Rubber." 
"The    India-Rubber    Journal."    January    11.    1919. 

*0.  de  Vries,  "Changes  in  Vulcanized  Rubber  at  Elevated  Temperature," 
".\rchicf  voor  de  Rubbercultuur  in   Nederlandsch-Indie,"  November,    1918. 
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increase  in  breaking  strain  takes  place,  ulien  analyzed  and  aver- 
aged gives  the  following  figures : 

Average  Period  (Weeks) 
During  Which 
Increase  in  Breaking 
Average  Coefficients  Between  Strain  Takes  Place. 

2  and  3  =  2.52     54 

3  and  4  =  3.43     33 

4  and  5  =  4.55     10 

5  and  6  =   5.69     •'' 

over  6  =  6.56     O 

The  position  of  the  breaking-strength  curves  is  dependent  on 
the  coefficient  and  not  necessarily  on  the  time  of  cure,  showing 
that  the  coefficient  is  the  essential  index  of  the  degree  of  vul- 
canization. 

The  load  required  to  produce  a  given  elongation  in  sheet  rub- 
ber is  greater  than  in  crepe  rubber  when  both  types  are  cured 
to  give  the  same  coefficient.  The  curves  for  elongation  all  slope 
downward,  showing  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  final  length  with 
the  period  of  aging.  With  low  coefficients  the  reduction  is  very 
gradual;  with  coefficients  over  five  the  vulcanized  specimens  are 
perished  before  the  full  period  of  aging  is  completed. 
The  average  figures  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  Decrease 
Average  Coefficients  Between  in  Final  Length. 

2  and  3  =  2.52    7.7 

3  and  4   =   3.43     13.9 

4  and  5   =   4.55     39.9 

over  5   =   6.02    nearly  100 

Conclusions. 
These  experiments  illustrate  the  general  instability  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber  in  contrast  to  the  raw  material.  Plantation  rubber 
may  be  stored  for  ten  years  and,  when  vulcanized,  give  results 
comparable  with  those  yielded  by  the  freshly  gathered  raw  mate- 
rial. Vulcanized  rubber,  however  carefully  vulcanized,  com- 
mences to  change  in  physical  properties  the  momei.t  the  vul- 
canization process  is  completed.  When  the  original  coefficient 
exceeds  three,  appreciable  deterioration  takes  place  in  two  years. 
This  may  resuh  in  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  of  the  tensile  strength 
when  the  coefficient  reaches  four,  and  complete  "perishing"  with 
a  coefficient  of  five  or  more.  A  reasonably  permanent  product 
of  primary  vulcanization  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  coeffi- 
cient does  not  exceed  three,  which  figure  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  suitable  standard  for  vulcanization  when  compar- 
ing the  physical  properties  of  different  specimens  of  vulcanized 
rubber. 

RESULTS  BY  DE.  0,  DE  VRIES  AND  W.  SPOON. 

The  changes  in  vulcanived  rubber  during  the  first  days  after 
vulcanization  have  been  reported  by  O.  de  Vries  and  W.  Spoon 
in  "Archief  Voor  De  Rubbercultuur,"  November,  1918,  page  814. 

In  order  to  determine  if  a  rest  of  only  24  hours  is  ample 
for  stabilization  of  the  physical  properties  of  vulcanized  mixtures 
of  rubber  and  sulphur,  de  Vries  and  Spoon  tested  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  first-quality  crepe,  smoked  sheet,  and  lower  grades 
of  plantation  rubbers.  The  tests  w^ere  made  on  mixtures  of 
92Y2  parts  of  rubber  and  75^  parts  of  sulphur  vulcanized  as  slabs 
in  an  autoclave  in  live  steam  at  148  degrees  C.  It  was  found 
that  during  a  rest  period  of  five  days  the  tensile  strength  showed 
no  change. 

When  tested  24  hours  after  vulcanization  the  stress-strain 
curve  is  found  somewhat  higher  than  when  tested  after  intervals 
of  72  or  96  hours,  but  the  difference  amounts  to  only  five  or 
ten  per  cent  in  length  at  1.30  kilograms,  corresponding  to  an 
increase  of  two  to  three  minutes  in  time  of  cure.  The  change 
for  crepe  rubber  seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  for  smoked 
sheet  or  for  lower  grades. 

Experiments  to  determine  whether  testing  24  hours  after  vul- 
canization gives  results  as  regular  and  as  reliable  as  testing  after 
a  longer  period  of  rest  showed  that  the  figures  for  the  position 
of  the  stress-strain  curve  are  at  least  as  regular  and  as  reliable 
when  testing  24  hours  after  vulcanization  as  compared  with  a 
rest  of  72  hours. 


RESULTS    BY    DR.    0.    DE    VRIES. 

Remarking  on  the  aging  of  vulcanized  rubber,  Dr.  O.  de  Vries, 
in  "The  India- Rubber  Journal,"  January  11,  1919,  summarizes 
his  results  on  vulcanized  mixtures  of  92J^  parts  of  rubber  and 
7K>  parts  of  sulphur,  as  follows: 

Tlie  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  for  the  above 
rubber-sulphur  mixture  there  is  no  specially  stable  state  of  cure 
with  a  coefficient  of  vulcanization  of  nearly  three  per  cent. 
The  changes  on  aging  are  in  a  general  sense  the  same  as  for 
nii.\tures  cured  to  a  coefficient  of  vulcanization  of  two  or  four 
per  cent.  The  coefficient  of  vulcanization  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  guide  to  judge  of  the  aging  properties.  In 
cases  where  comparison  is  to  be  made  of  vulcanized  rubbers 
which  are  not  prepared  according  to  the  same  procedure,  both 
the  stress  strain  and  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization,  and  perhaps 
other  properties,  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  sample  and  its  probable  life  or  aging. 

Aging  of  mixtures  of  92J/2  rubber  and  7j^  sulphur  at  elevated 
temperatures    (65-72  degrees  C),  had  the  following  effects: 

(1.)  The  stress-strain  curve  shifted  position  in  the  same  way 
as  in  ordinary  vulcanization.  The  change  during  the  first  24 
hours  was  greater  the  shorter  the  time  during  which  the  sample 
was  cured  before  aging.  The  change  on  further  heating  is  prac- 
tically the  same  for  cures  with  a  coefficient  of  vulcanization  of 
two  to  four  per  cent.  The  change  on  prolonged  heating  becomes 
progressively  less  until  brittleness  is  reached. 

(2.)  The  tensile  strength  for  a  given  stress-strain  curve, 
though  increasing  in  prolonged  vulcanization,  does  not  reach 
the  value  obtained  by  ordinary  vulcanization.  Samples  with 
a  coefficient  of  two,,  three,  and  four  per  cent  first  show  an  in- 
crease of  tensile  strength  and  later  on  the  rubber  becomes  brittle. 

(3.)  At  temperatures  below  80  degrees  C.  the  coefficient  of 
vulcanization  shows  only  a  small  increase.  The  physical 
changes  in  aging  which  in  ordinary  vulcanization  accompany 
an  increase  in  the  combination  of  sulphur  and  rubber  are  not 
coupled  with  this  chemical  reaction. 

For  practical  testing  purposes  the  changes  during  the  first 
days  after  vulcanization  are  of  special  interest.  As  the  vul- 
canized product  is  not  stable,  a  fixed  period  of  rest  must  be  ob- 
served before  the  sample  is  tested. 

An  extended  study  to  determine  the  proper  duration  of  this 
period  of  rest  was  made  on  27  different  grades  of  rubber,  sample 
mixings  being  tested,  respectively,  24,  48,  72,  96  and  120  hours 
after  vulcanization.  In  the  first  24  hours  after  vulcanization  the 
change  was  great  but  during  a  further  period  of  six  days  the 
figures  did  not  show  greater  oscillations  than  the  error  of  de- 
termination. A  shifting  in  the  position  of  the  stress-strain 
curve  is  to  be  expected  by  aging  during  the  days  after  vul- 
canization, but  the  change  is  only  small. 

In  conclusion,  the  method  adopted  at  the  Central  Rubber 
Station,  Buitenzorg,  Java,  based  on  these  studies,  is  to  test  24 
hours  after  vulcanization.  This  procedure  is  found  to  give 
regular  and  reliable  results. 

CHANGES  IN  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  AT  ELEVATED  TEMPERATURE. 

Dr.  O.  de  \'ries  summarizes  on  this  topic  as  follows  :° 

The   following  changes  in  vulcanized  slabs   (92^4   rubber  and 

7'/$   sulphur)    were   obtained  by   aging  at   65   to   72   degrees   C. 

(equivalent  to  149  to  161.6  degrees  F.). 

1.  The  stress-strain  curve  shifted  its  position  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  ordinary  vulcanization.  The  change  during 
the  first  day  was  smaller  the  longer  the  specimen  subjected  to 
the  aging  test  was  cured,  but  during  following  days  the  changes 
for  differently  cured  specimens  were  parallel. 

2.  The  tensile  strength  changed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  or- 
dinary vulcanization,  but  the  values  obtained  remained  more  and 
more  behind  those  obtained  in  ordinary  vulcanization.     Rubber 
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not  cured  to  its  maximum  tensile  strength  showed  an  mcrease 
in  tensile  strength  in  aging,  but  the  increase  was  smaller  than 
in  continued  vulcanization.  After-vulcanization,  as  in  ordinary 
vulcanization,  brought  the  curves   at  last  into  the  brittle  state. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  vulcanization  by  aging  at  temperatures 
below  80  degrees  C,  equivalent  to  176  degrees  F.,  increased 
only  little.  A  curve  obtained  by  aging  showed  a  much  lower 
coefficient  than  when  obtained  by  ordinary  vulcanization. 

4.  By  prolonged  aging  these  changes  continued  in  the  same 
manner  without  stop,  though  in  diminishing  degree.  A  definite 
final  stage  can  in  no  case  be  reached  before  the  rubber  becomes 
brittle. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMPOUNDING  Rubber  with  Powdery  Substances. — An  im- 
palpable powder,  such  as  lampblack,  is  mixed  with  a 
concreting  and  binding  liquid  such  as  starch  paste,  producing  a 
granular  condition ;  the  water  is  evaporated  and  the  dry  granu- 
lar lampblack  incorporated  with  rubber.  (Wilbur  Clark  Knowl- 
ton,  and  Harry  A.  Hoffman,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignors  to  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,286,024.) 

Coating  Material  for  Handles  of  Sporting  and  Trade 
Implements  and  Method  of  Applying. — A  coating  comprising 
material  including  gutta  percha  and  balata  soluble  in  a  suitable 
solvent  and  when  applied  readily  drv'ing  out  and  leaving  the 
material  in  the  form  of  an  adherent,  elastic,  non-absorptive 
surface  free  from  stickiness  under  ordinary  temperatures  and 
use.  (William  S.  Sellars,  Brooklyn,  and  Wyatt  W.  Taylor, 
Spuyten  Duyvil — both  in  New  York.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,293,949.) 

.•\dhesive  Rubber  Composition. — A  process  for  producing  an 
adhesive  material  which  comprises  mixing  thickened  castor  oil, 
dissolved  in  a  volatile  solvent,  with  rubber-containing  latex,  and 
coagulating  the  mass.  (Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Medan,  Province 
of  Deli,  Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies,  assignor  to  General  Rubber 
Co.,  New  York  Citj-.     United  States  patent  No.  1,293.957.) 

Producing  Substances  Resembling  Caoutchouc. — The  pro- 
cess of  producing  substances  resembling  caoutchouc  but  insolu- 
ble in  benzene,  by  polymerizing  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  butadiene 
series  in  the  presence  of  about  three  per  cent  of  an  oxidized  but 
undecomposed  terpene  containing  at  least  ten  carbon  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  otherwise  described  as  an  organic  substance  con- 
sisting of  an  ozonide  containing  oxygen  in  a  loosely  combined 
state  and  active  chemically,  said  organic  substance  being  soluble 
in  the  hydrocarbon  and  capable  of  mixing  with  and  reaching 
every  part  of  it.  (Henry  S.  A.  Holt  and  Gerhard  Stemmig, 
assignors  to  Badische  Anilin  &  Soda  Fabrik — all  of  Ludwi 
Germany.     United  States  patent  No.  1,294,662.) 


shafen, 


Regenerating  India  Rubber. — Vulcanized  rubber  is  regener- 
ated by  grinding,  dissolving  under  mechanical  action  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  oil,  such  as  linseed  or  castor  oil, 
which  is  vulcanized  into  factice,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  150  degrees  C.  The  solution  is  subsequently  heated  with  as 
much  sulphur,  at  such  a  temperature,  and  for  such  a  period,  as 
will  convert  the  oil  into  factice.  The  product  may,  witli  or 
without  the  addition  of  new  rubber,  be  vulcanized  or  otherwise 
treated  as  new  rubber  is  treated.  (S.  van  Raap,  102  Wees- 
perzijde.  .Vmslerdam,  Holland.     British  patent  No.   122,188.) 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

India  Rubber  Compositions. — \  mixture  of  pure  rubber,  flour 
from  waste  vulcanized  rubber,  and  sulphur  with  which  may  be 
mixed  other  material  such  as  Pontianak,  a  clear  sticky  gum, 
castor  oil,  ground  fiber,  white  lead  and  dissolved  resin.  The 
composition  is  intended  for  use  in  making  artificial  leather,  floor 
cloth  or  tires,  vulcanized  by  hot  or  cold  process.  (W.  Stocks, 
334  George  street,  Fitzroy,  Victoria,  Australia.  British  patent 
No.  121,136.) 

Waterproof  Compositions. — A  composition  for  waterproofing 
boots,  shoes,  and  other  leather  articles,  consisting  of  grease,  gum, 
wax,  oil,  and  rubber  in  the  proportion  of  25,  5,  30,  35  and  5  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  grease,  gum,  and  wax  are  first  mixed 
together  under  heat,  the  oil  is  then  added  and  finally  the  rubber. 
(H.  C.  Trenaman,  56  Catherine  Street  North,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada.     British  patent  No.  121,587.) 


I 
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LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

IMPROVED    SPIRAL   BALANCE. 

THE  well-known  Jolly's  spiral  spring  balance,  useful  in  the 
rubber  laboratory  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
compounded  rubber,  has  been  improved  to  facilitate  the  reading 
of  the  instrument.  The  improvement 
consists  of  a  small  mirror  attached  to 
the  sliding  index,  bearing  a  horizontal 
line  etched  upon  it,  and  a  device  for 
limiting  the  motion  of  the  spring.  The 
indicator  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
spring  is  a  small  metal  disk  which  may 
be  set  very  accurately  in  line  with  its 
own  image  and  the  etched  line  on  the 
glass. 

REGISTERING  DOUBLE  CALIPER. 
The  registering  double  caliper  shown 
in  the  cut  will  be  found  a  decidedly 
convenient  tool  for  the  testing  labora- 
tory for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
hose  under  test  for  expansion.  Hose 
makers  and  inspect- 
ors will  also  find  this 
caliper  a  handy  tool/i 
in  their  departments, 
as  it  is  adapted  for 
measuring  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal 
diameters.  The  di- 
mensions may  be  read 
to  sixteenths  of  an 
..iSifRSN  ""^'^  °"  ^^^  graduated  I 

jillfir    A 'iik.   «         a'"'^-    Central  Scientific 
^mJ^      V3^        Co.,    460    East    Ohio 
_^     "  street,    Chicago,    IIH- 


P.alance. 
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RUBPRON    MINERAL  RUBBER. 

is  a  recently  perfected  hydrocarbon  product  designed 


Rubp: 

for  use  as  a  preservative  and  filler  in  rubber  compounding.  It 
is  a  combination  product  based  on  pure  asphaltum.  It  possesse.s 
great  ductility  and  freedom  from  hardening  or  oxidizing  effect. 
Its  melting  point  is  315  degrees  F.,  specific  gravity  1.058,  and  it 
contains  two  per  cent  of  sulphur. 


LIQUID    CAUSTIC   SODA. 

Liquid  caustic  soda  in  water  solution  of  different  strengths  is 
available  to  the  rubber  reclaiming  trade.  It  is  shipped  in  tank 
cars  and  used  according  to  strength.  The  object  is  to  effect  a 
saving  in  manufacturing  cost  by  avoiding  complete  evaporation 
and  the  use  of  the  drums  in  which  the  solid  caustic  is  packed. 
The  liquid  caustic  is  extensively  used  where  the  freight  rate  is 
not  high  enou.gh  to  offset  this  saving. 


Replete  with  inform.'\tion  for  rubber  manufacturers — H.  C. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients." 
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The  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society/ 


ON  April  7,  1919,  ihe  Council  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, in  meeting  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  recognized  the 
efforts  of  American  rubber  chemists  to  promote  the  stand- 
ard of  scientific  attainment  in  their  industry,  by  permitting  ilicm 
to  organize  as  a  division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
This  is  the  first  industry  which  has  been  thus  honored,  the 
yiher  divisions  being  confined  to  the  various  branches  of  chem- 
ical science.  With  this  recognition,  there  comes  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  rubber  chemists  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  work,  so  that  in  the  future 
the  industry  may  serve  the  public  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  It  means  that  the  rubber  chemist  must  have  a 
broader  vision  than  ever  before,  to  develop  this  industry  to 
the  place  it  deserves  in  the'  commerce  of  the  country.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Rubber  Division  will  take  place  in  September  of 
this  year  at  Philadelphia  during  the  meeting  of  the  .\merican 
Chemical   Society. 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
position  occupied  by  the  old  Rubber  Section.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  group  of  men,  but  previously  we  had  no  authority  to 
choose  who  should  lead  the  work  of  the  rubber  chemists,  and 
such  organization  as  existed  was  from  meeting  to  meeting  only. 
The  supervision  of  the  Section  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Now,  however,  the  rubber  chemists  have  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, with  officers  and  Executive  Committee  elected  by  them- 
selves ;  they  may  enroll  their  own  members,  and  in  general,  act 
as  a  permanent  body. 

Membership  in  the  Division  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  secretary  and  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  roll. 
Every  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  who  is 
interested  in  this  work  should,  therefore,  immediately  send 
this  notice  to  the  secretary,  A.  H.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C.  The  annual  dues  are  placed  at  $1  a 
j'ear  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  notices  and  the  general  office 
work  of  the  secretary.  Anyone  who  fails  to  send  in  his  name 
has  no  cause  for  complaint  for  not  being  notified  of  meetings. 
advance  notice  of  programs,  etc.  The  officers  of  the  Division 
feel  that  at  the  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia  there  should  be  at 
least  ISO  rubber  chemists  to  start  the  new  division  on  its  way. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  only  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  have  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rubber 
Division.  Those  rubber  chemists  who  have  not  yet  joined  the 
American  Chemical  Society  are  urged  to  do  it  at  once.  It  needs 
little  argument  to  show  that  an  organization  which  has  grown  to 
13,000  members  is  an  organization  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  every  way  possible.  An  American  chemist  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  Chemical  Society  is  not  fair  to  himself  or  to  the 
organization,  and  merely  because  the  journals  of  the  Society  are 
already  accessible  is  no  excuse  for  not  joining.  The  dues  of 
the  Chemical  Society  are  $10  a  year  and  include  subscriptions 
to  the  three  journals  published  by  the  Society,  viz..  "Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,"  "Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry"  and  "Chemical  Abstracts." 


BY-LAWS. 

The  by-laws  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  A 
ical   Society  are  given  below : 


Article  I.     Membership. 

Membership  in  tlie  Division  shall  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Am 
Chemical  Society  and  any  member  of  the  Society  shall,  upon  requ 
the  secretary   of   the   Division,   be   registered  as  a   member   of   the   Di' 


Section   1. 


Article  II.    Officers. 

lie    officers    of    the    Division    shall    be    a    chairman,    a    vice 

rding  secretary  and  an  executive  committee. 

le  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  member 


Section  2. 
of  the   Kxeci 

Section  3.     The    chairman    of    the    Division    shall 
Executive    Committee. 

Section  4.  The  Kxecutii 
members  of  the  Division  an 
of  this  Article. 

Section  5  At  the  first  session  of  the  Division  coincident  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  following  the  report  of  the  secretary,  the  chair- 
man sh.iU  appoint,   from  the  members  present  at  the  meeting, 


chairman    of    the 


uttee 


-    --    officers   for    the    „    ^ 

This  committee  shall  present  the  list  of  nominations  immediately  preceding 
the  election  of  officers  at  the  last  session  held  during  that  annual  meeting. 
Section  6.  All  officers  of  the  Division  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot 
■  ist  session  of  the  Division  held  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
ind  shall  take  office  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were 
eiecea.  They  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected.     Voting  by 

Section  7.     the   I 
through  death  or  resignation  among  officers  of  the  Div 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  represent  the  Division 
in  the  Council  of  the  Society,  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  carry  into  effect  the  decisions  and  recommendations  of  that 
committee,  to  jireside  at  stated  meetings  of  the  Division,  and  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  its  regular  meetings. 

Section  9.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  duties  of  the  office  shall 
devolve  upon  the  vice-chairman.  The  vice-chairman  shall  be  ex-officio 
chairman   of  the  Committee  on    Research   Problems. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recording  secretary  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Division  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  maintain  a  list  of  registered  members,  to  send  to  registered  members 
such  notices  as  the  business  of  the  Division  may  require,  and  to  transmit 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  standing 
committees  of  the  Division  within  three  weeks  of  their  appointment;  and, 
in  like  manner,  to  notity  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  any  change  of 
officers  or  standing  committees  during  the  year. 

Section  11.  The  recording  secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  files 
of  the  Division.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Division  and 
shall  make  all  disbursements,  subject  to  the  authorization  of  the  Executive 
Committee.     He  shall  report   to  the   Division  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Section  12.  The  Executive  Comm.ittee  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Division  and  direct  its  activities.  The  Committee  shall  at  each  general 
arly  as  may  be,  hold  a  meeting  to  consider 
receive  reports  of  its  committees.  The 
oting  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
xpenditures  which  it  may  authorize,  except  so  far  as  the  action  of  the 
ouncil  shall  pieviously  have  provided  for  such  expenditures. 

Article  III.    Meetings. 

:  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Division  at  each  general  meeting  of  the 
Business  affecting  the  organization  of  the  Division  shall  be  trans- 
ily  at  the  meeting  coincident  w-ith  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
er  of  business  shall  be  as  follows; 

Reading   of  minutes. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  committes  and  c 
Reading  of  papers  and  disi 
Miscellaneous  business. 


Appointment  of  Nominating  C 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election   of  officers. 

Unfinished    business. 
er  of  business  of  the  i 
nsent    of    three-fourths 


Article  IV.     Speci.\l  Committees. 

shall    with    the    advice    and    approval    of    the    Exet 
It    from   time    to    time    standing   committees   of    the    Dii 

Article  V.    Publications. 


meeting  of  the  Society,  ; 
the    affairs    of   the    Divi: 


Then 
Society 

The  on 


Committee  appoi 
to  consider,  coi 
delegated    to    the 


The  official  organ  of  the  Division  shall  be  the  "Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry." 

The  Executive  Committee  may  at  its  discretion  provide  for  the  issue  of 
other  non-serial  publications  for  distribution  to  registered  members  of  the 
Division  or  for  sale.  Such  publications  must  be  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Article  VI.    Assessments. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  at  its  discretion  impose  dues  not  to 
exceed  one  dollar  ($1)  per  year  upon  registered  members  of  the  Division, 
sail!  dues  to  be  collected  by  the  secretary,  and  the  receipts  therefrom  to  be 
devoted  to   the  purposes  of  the   Division. 

Article  VII.    Amendments. 

These   by-laws  may  be  amended  at 
by    a    three-fifths    vote    of    the    registe 
\Kecks'   notice    of   the   proposed   amendment  with   the  text  thereof   has  be 
sent    to    the    registered    members    of    the    Division.       Amendments    to 
effective  must   be   approved   by   the    Council   and   accepted   by    that   body 
with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Society. 


chief 


t.    Fir 
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WEIGHTS    OF    RUBBER   TUBING. 

Sv   /•.  /-.  Pinkham. 

THE  accompanying  table  of  weights  of  cylinders  of  water 
has  been  prepared  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  theoretical 
weights  of  rubber  tubing  of  one  inch  outside  diameter  and 
smaller.  Rubber  tubing  is  usually  specified  by  the  inside  diame- 
ter and  wall  thickness  and  the  following  is  an  example  of  the 
method  of  using  the  table : 

Required  the  theoretical  weight  of  100  feet  of  tubing  9/32- 
inch  inside  diameter  bv  1/16-inch  wall  having  a  specific  gravity 
of   1.77. 

Inside  diameter  of  tubing  plus  twice  the  wall  thickness  = 
9/32-inch  -|-  1/16-inch  -{-  1/16  =  13/32-inch  =  outside  diameter 
of  tubing.  In  column  "B"  we  find  13/32-inch  and  opposite  this 
diameter  in  column  "H"  it  is  found  that  the  weight  of  a  cylinder 
of  water  of  the  same  diameter  100  feet  long  is  5.614213  pounds.  In 
column  "H"  opposite  9/32-inch  it  is  found  that  the  weight  of  a 
cylinder  of  water  of  that  diameter  100  feet  long  is  2.691024 
pounds.  Subtracting  the  smaller  cylinder  from  the  larger  we 
have:  5.614213  —  2.691024  =  2.9233189  and  this  multiplied  by 
the  specific  gravity,  /.  c.  1.77,  :=  5.174  pounds,  the  required 
weight  per  100  feet.  The  weight  per  100  feet  being  found,  it 
is   of   course   easy   to   find   the   weight   of  any   number   of   feet. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  specific  gravity  being  given, 
the  theoretical  weight  of  any  of  the  2016  sizes  of  tubing  within 
the  range  of  the  table  may  be  computed  rapidly  and  accurately. 
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THE    INFLAMMABILITY    OF    GAS    BLACK.' 

By  Alan  Lcighton,  assistanl  chcinist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
'T'HE  following  is  an  account  of  inflammability  tests  made  on 
*■  a  sample  of  gas  black  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  It  is  likely  that  this 
gas  black  was  produced  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  natural 
gas.  The  sample  was  first  sent  to  the  coal  laboratory  for  the 
analysis  regularly  given  to  coal  dusts  which  are  to  be  tested 
for  explosibility.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  sample  as 
received   follow : 

Cent  /'!! 

'-™'-  Cent. 

Moisture     1.66  Fixed    carbon    92.04 


It  is  to  be  noted  froiu  this  analysis  that  the  volatile  content 
is  very  low,  also  the  moisture  content.  It  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  true  size-test  since  the  material  balled  up  and  would 
not  pass  through  the  screens.  Microscopic  examination  shows 
it  to  be  very  finely  divided. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EXPLOSIBILITY  OF  THE  DUST. 

It  has  been  established  in  the  experimental  mine  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Bruceton,  Pennsylvania,  that  a  mixture  of 
200-mesh  Pittsburgh  coal  dust  with  shale  dust,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  30  per  cent  coal  to  70  per  cent  shale,  will  propagate  an 
explosion.  The  volatile  content  of  this  mixture  is  about  12 
per  cent,  nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  gas  black. 
While  this  coal  dust  mixture  is  about  IS  per  cent  carbon,  the 
gas  black  is  85  per  cent  carbon.  It  is  apparent,  that  if  the  gas 
black  is  explosive,  its  explosive  properties  will  be  due  to  the 
finely  divided  carbon  rather  than  to  the  volatile  content.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  finer  a  dust,  the  more  easily  it  is  ignited. 
In  connection  with  certain  factory  explosions,  C.  Engler'  has 
recorded  experiments  on  the  inflammability  of  soot.  He  could 
not  explode  a  mixture  of  air  and  soot,  but  found  that  a  mixture 
of  gas  and  air  otherwise  non-explosive  could  be  made  to  explode 
by   introducing  a   soot  cloud. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

To  get  a  relative  idea  of  the  inflammability  of  the  dust,  a 
cloud  was  blown  from  a  glass  tube  across  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner.  No  inflammation  was  obtained,  the  particles  directly 
in  the  flame  appeared  to  burn.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that 
considerable  difficulty  would  be  encotuuered  in  getting  an  igni- 
tion of  the  dust. 

Tests  were  then  made  with  the  Clement-Frazer  apparatus. 
This  apparatus  (described  in  Technical  Paper  141  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines)  consists  essentially  of  a  small  electrically  heated 
platinum  coil  within  a  glass  globe.  In  it  a  sample  of  dust  is 
blown  up  against  the  coil,  and  the  pressure  of  the  explosion,  as 
recorded  by  a  pressure-indicator,  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  sample.  In  this  case,  100  and  300-mg. 
samples  of  the  gas  black  were  projected  up  against  the  coil, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  coil  was  heated  to  1200  degrees 
C,  no  inflammation  took  place.  This  test  cannot  be  regarded 
as  conclusive,  for,  although  this  apparatus  has  been  found  to  be 
very  efficient  in  testing  highly  inflammable  coal  and  other 
dusts,   it   has   failed   to   ignite   a   number   of   dusts   undoubtedly 

'Published  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
"C.   Engler,   "Engineering  News."  volume   14.    1885.   oage  299;    "Abstract 
Journal,  '   Society   of   Chemical    Industry,   volume   8,   page   171. 
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very  inflammable.  This  was  the  case,  lor  example,  with  alumi- 
num dust  (see  Technical  Paper  152  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines). 
Probably  the  failure  to  ignite  these  dusts  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  heat  coil  has  too  little  heat  capacity  to  heat  the  dust  suffi- 
ciently in  the  short  time  of  contact.  Experiment  seems  to 
justify  this  explanation,  since  aluminum  dust,  when  poured  into 
or  blown  across  a  small  earthenware  dish  heated  to  800  degrees 
C.  has  been  found  to  ignite  readily,  with  a  blinding  flash.  This 
latter  test  was  tried  with  the  carbon  black,  but,  when  poured 
into  a  dish  heated  to  1100  degrees  C,  this  dust  gave  no  ignition 
whatever. 

There  is  being  developed  in  the  Pittsburgh  laboratory  a  dust 
explosion  gallery  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  explosibility 
tests  at  the  experimental  mine  can  be  duplicated.  The  gallery 
is  not  j'et  completely  standardized,  but  the  work  has  been 
carried  far  enough  so  that  tests  of  linely  divided  dusts  can  be 
made.  In  this  gallery  a  prearranged  dust  cloud  is  formed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  small  charge  of  powder  which  blows  the 
dust  into  the  gallery  from  a  number  of  jets  arranged  throughout 
the  length  of  14  feet.  A  second  powder  shot  ignites  this  dust 
cloud.  Very  inflammable  dusts  are  ignited  by  a  quiet  flame 
produced  by  the  burning  of  ten  grams  of  rifle  powder  piled 
loosely  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery  at  the  rear.  Dusts  not  so 
inflammable  can  be  ignited  under  high  pressure  in  the  gallery. 
This  pressure  is  obtained  by  stopping  down  the  front  end  of 
the  gallery  and  greatly  increasing  the  force  of  the  powder  shot 
through   loading  the  powder   into   a   small   cannon. 

It  was  found  that  the  gas  black  would  easily  ignite  and 
readily  propagate  a  flame  under  the  conditions  first  described, 
when  the  gallery  was  loaded  with  12-gms.  per  cubic  foot  of 
space.  This  easy  ignition  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
concussion  of  the  dust-raising  shot  separated  the  gas  black  and 
caused   a   good   mixture   with    the   air. 

Experiments  were  then  conducted  to  determine  the  amount 
of  shale  dust  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  gas  black 
to  make  it  non-explosive  under  the  conditions  at  the  experi- 
mental mine.  This  was  done  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  of 
its  explosibility  with  that  of  Pittsburgh  coal  dust.  By  using 
the  second  method  outlined  for  the  experimental  gallery,  it  was 
found  that  a  mixture  of  60  per  cent  by  weight  shale  dust  and 
40  per  cent  gas  black  would  just  fail  to  explode  under  mine 
conditions.  Since  the  corresponding  mixture  of  shale  dust  and 
coal  dust  is  75  per  cent  shale  and  25  per  cent  coal,  the  gas  black 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  inflammable  as  coal  dust,  if  the  right 
conditions    are    obtained    for    its    ignition. 

SUMMAHY  or   CONCLUSIONS. 

The  above  experiments  show  clearly  that  the  sample  of  gas 
black  is  not  easily  ignited,  but  that,  if  conditions  are  right  for 
ignition,  it  is  very  explosive.  In  other  words,  the  gas  black 
can  be  classed  with   dangerous   factory   dusts. 


The  object  of  the  parade  is  to  symbolize  the  various  elements 
that  make  up  American  life. 

All  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  invited  to  get  in  touch 
immediately   with   the   Parade   Pageant   Bureau. 


COMMITTEE   ON  STANDARDIZATION   OF  PHYSICAL  TESTS   OF 
RUBBER    GOODS    APPOINTED. 

J.  B.  Tutlle,  chairman  of  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  announces  the  following  Committee  on  the 
Standardization  of  Physical  Tests  of  Rubber  Goods : 

Professor  H.  E.  Simmons,  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio, 
chairman ;  Earl  L.  Davies,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio;  W.  W.  Sanders,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey;  Joseph  H.  Russell,  Rubber  Regenerating  Co., 
Xaugatuck,  Connecticut;  Helen  C.  Gillette,  Prest-0-Lite  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


NEW  YORK  TO  HAVE  LIBERTY  LOAN  PAGEANT  OCTOBER  24. 
The  Publicity  Department  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of 
New  York  has  established  a  Parade  Pageant  Bureau  to  arrange 
for  a  pageant  parade  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  on 
October  24. 


A  DETERMINATION   OF  THE  RATE  OF  SETTLING 
OF  200-MESH  LEAD   OXIDE  IN  RUBBER  CEMENTS. 

By  S.  Albert  Kaufman,  S.B. 

ALTHOUGH  a  large  percentage  of  the  panicles  in  200-mesh 
lead  oxide  (litharge)  would  have  a  diameter  less  than 
the  opening  of  a  200-mcsh  screen,  which  is  0.074  mm.,  yet  by 
assuming  that  all  the  particles  have  a  diameter  equal  to  the 
opening  mentioned  above,  the  worst  possibility  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, consequently  working  in  a  factor  of  safety  into  the 
calculations. 

The  formula  w-hich  enables  us  to  calculate  the  desired  result 
IS  the  so-called  Stokes'  formula. 

2R=(S-S')G 


9n 

Where 

V  =  Settling  velocity  in  cm.  per  second. 

R  =  Radius  of  particle  =:  0.037  =  mm. 

S  =  Specific  gravity  of  particle  =;  9.39. 

S'  =  Specific  gravity  of  liquid  =  0.74. 

■n  =  Viscosity  coefficient  of  tlie  liquid. 

G=  Gravity  constant  =980. 

Before  calculating  v,  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of  the  cement 
was  necessary.  This  was  easily  obtained  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing formula : 

TrPr* 


81V 

P  =  Difference  in  pressure  between  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube- 
rs: radius  of  the  tube. 

1  =  length  of  the  tube. 

V  =  volume  per  second  passing  out  of  the  tube. 

7)  =  coefficient  of  viscosity. 

The  viscosity  coefficient  for  water  being  known  as  0.01,  that 
for  our  cement  could  easily  be  determined  by  means  of  a  burette 
and  stop-watch,  whereby  V  could  be  found  for  both  water  and 
the  cement.  After  correcting  P  for  the  specific  gravities  of  water 
and  cement,  yi  for  cement  was  readily  determined. 

25  cc.  of  water  passed  through  the  burette  in  13  seconds. 

25  cc.  of  cement  passed  through  the  burette  in  634  seconds. 
25 
V.  water  = =  1.925  cc.  per  second. 


13 

25 

\'.  cement  =  =  0.039  cc.  per 

634 

second. 

,rPr' 

P  cem. 

0.74 

■n  cement                  81V 

Vcem. 

0.039 

■n  water                   tt  P  r* 

PH:0 

1 

81V 
17  cement  =  0.361. 

V  H,0 

1.925 

Sulistitntiug  this  value  in  Stokes' 

equation. 

2R=(S-S')G 

9-n 

2  (0.0074)=  (9.39  —  0.74)  980 

T 

(9)  (0.361) 
v  =  0.071  cm.  per  second. 
v  =    255  cm.  per  hour. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


A    NEW    CRUDE-RUBBER   WASHER. 

FROM    the    Far   East   comes   a   mechanical    development   in 
washing-machine  construction  that  owes  its  origin  to  the 
needs    of    rubber    planters    for    an    efficient    rubber-scrap 
washer.     For  several  years  this  machine  has  given  satisfactory 
results  in  washing  the  various  grades  of  plantation  scrap  and  now 
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The  U.  E.  Rubber  Washer. 

it  is  bwuig  used  in  rubber  factories  in  England  fur  washing 
Paras,  Africans,  Centrals,  Manigobas,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of 
material   containing   crude   rubber. 

The  mechanical  principle  involved  is  that  of  pressing  the  rub- 
ber across  a  closely  perforated  steel  grating  during  the  milling 
operation,  the  design  of  the  grating  permitting  the  ejection  of 
impurities  while  the  rubber  is  retained.  The  arrangement  of  the 
disks,  division  plates,  and  steel  cutters  that  cut  and  disintegrate 
the  rubber  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  rotar  shaft,  disks, 
and  coUors,  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively,  are  made  in  one  solid  cast- 
ing, the  removable  steel  cutters  D  being  attached  to  the  'back- 
plate.  Other  principal  parts  comprise  the  division  plates  E,  that 
are  cast  solid  with  the  back-plate,  a  three-sectioned  grating  F, 
hopper  G,  water  seal  bearings  H,  outer  bearings  /,  gear  wheel 
and  pinion  .'  and  K,  friction  clutch  L,  driving  shaft  M,  and  water 
spray  fitting  .V.  (.United  Engineers,  Limited,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements.) 

THE   ALLEN   TWELVE-INCH    TUBING    MACHINE. 

Insistent  demands  from  rubber  manufacturers  for  larger  pro- 
duction and  greater  efficiency  in  forcing  machines  have  resulted 
in  marked  development  in  the  American  tubing  machine.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  an  example  of  the  large  size 
and  improved  construction  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  rubber  mills. 

It  is  a  12-inch  machine,  driven  by  a  three-bearing  motor  with 
a  raw-hide  pinion  and  wide-gear  faces,  insuring  quiet  operation. 


and  the  top  of  the  feed  box,  13j4  inches  higher.  The  importance 
of  this  point  can  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  a  10-inch 
machine  running  on  double  tread  solid  tires  has  a  capacity  of 
165,000  pounds  per  day.-  The  rubber  when  entering  this  machine 
has  a  temperature  of  about  80  degrees  C.  and  tests  have  shown 
an  increase  of  only  5  degrees  C.  in  the  finished  product.  This 
efficiency  is  due  to  the  improved  method  of  regulating  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder  and  worm. 

The  machine  is  also  built  for  use  as  a  strainer,  having  a  double 
strainer  I3yi  inches  in  diameter  by  17  inches  long. 

The  12-inch  machine  weighs  27,000  pounds  and  occupies  a 
floor  space  of  6  feet  3  inches  by  12  feet  8  inches.  Motor  of 
from  75  horse-power  to  100  horse-power  is  required,  depending 
on  the  speed  of  the  machine  and  the  class  of  work  to  be  produced. 
(Allen  Macliine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.) 

A  ROTARY  HAND-PUMP. 
The  manufacturer  who  has  liquids  in  bulk  will  appreciate 
the  convenience  of  this  rotary  pump  for  emptying  barrels  or 
transferring  from  one  container  to  another. 
Discharge  may  be  taken  at  the  pump 
for  filling  oil  cans  or  vessels  or  may  be 
carried  through  hose  to  vats  or  tanks. 
When  the  pump  is  intended  for  use  with 
steel  drums  having  threaded  bungs,  a  special 
bung-holder  is  furnished  to  order,  this 
lolder  being  conical  and  with  a  taper  thread 
suitable  for  any  usual  bung  tapping. 

Each  outfit  is  furnished  complete  with 
suction  pipe,  adjustable  bung-holder,  hose 
couplin-  anil  lank  hook  as  illustrated.     Hose 


The  Rumsey  Plmc, 

is  not  regularly  included 
but  can  be  supplied  to  or- 
der in  any  length  desired. 
(Rumsey  Pump  Co.,  Ltd., 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York. ) 

PERFECTED  NEW  MODEL 
STEAM    VULCANIZER. 

Retreading  casings  an-' 
pro\iding  for  plain,  rib- 
bed and  non-skid  treads, 
by  the  use  of  specially  de- 
signed molds,  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  vulcanizer  here 
pictured. 

This  machine  is 
equipped  with  an  alum- 
inum non-skid  or  ribbed- 
tread  matrix  and  a  radiat- 
ing insulated  flange  to 
protect  the  tire  from  over- 
curing  at  the  laps.     It  has 


A  Non-Skid  Retreading  Vulcanizer. 


Vertical  gearing  has  been  eliminated  and  the  shafts  are  carried 
in  ring-oiled  bearings.  The  low  type  of  design  facilitates  feed- 
ing, the  center  of  the  machine  being  33j<t  inches  above  the  floor 


If-contained  boiler  and  is  also 
equipped  w'ith  steam  safety  valve  and  gage.  There  are  three 
models,  H,  K,  and  L.  W'ith  its  use,  it  is  claimed,  the  tire  man 
is  able  to  rebuild  an  old  casing  into  an  apparently  new  tire, 
adding  from  2,000  to  5,000  additional  miles  at  a  very  nominal 
cost.  (Wilkinson  Vulcanizer  Manufacturing  Co.,  San  Bernar- 
dino, California.) 
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M\cHiNE  FOR  Preserving  Te> 
Ball  Pressure. 


MACHINERY  PATENTS. 
MACHINE  FOR  PRESERVING  PRESSURE  IN  TENNIS  BALLS. 
/CONTAINERS  tor  leiiiiis  balls  and  other  objects  containing 
^  fluid  under  pressure  are  sealed  under  pressure  by  this 
machine.  Each  object  is  placed  in  a  container  having  a  fluid  inlet 
opening,  and  the  con- 
tainers are  placed  in  a 
common  chamber  sup- 
plied with  fluid  under 
pressure,  the  containers 
being  sealed  hermetically 
when  the  required  pres- 
sure is  reached.  As 
shown,  the  containers  9* 
for  the  balls  9  are  placed 
on  a  movable  platform  7 
in  an  annular  chamber  1 
adapted  to  be  closed  by 
a  hinged  door.  Fluid 
under  pressure  is  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber 
through  pipe  21  having 
a  valve  23  and  a  pressure  gage  24,  the  fluid  entering  the  contain- 
ers through  an  opening  35  over  which  is  placed  a  disk  36  of 
.solder.  The  disks  of  solder  on  the  containers  are  fused  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  platform  7  is  rotated,  by  an  electrically-heated 
soldering-iron  32  movable  through  a  resilient  washer  33  in  a 
dome  31  provided  with  an  electric  lamp  38  and  a  window.  When 
the  soldering  is  completed,  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  is  re- 
lea.sed  and  the  containers  are  removed  through  the  hinged  door. 
CF.  W.  Stockton,  3132  Avalon  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
British  patent  No.  122,483.) 

MACHINE  FOR  VULCANIZING  RUBBER  ARTICLES. 

This  invention  provides  means  for  closing  the  openings  in  hot- 
water  bottles  through  which   the  core  has  been   removed.     The 
illustration  is  a  side-elevation  of  the  central  cross-section  of  the 
machine     that     may     be 
made   of   suitable   length 
for    simultaneously    cur- 
ing a  number  of  articles. 

In  operating  this  ma- 
chine the  movable  plat- 
ens A  and  B  are  separ- 
ated from  the  stationary 
platen  C,  by  means  of 
hand-wheels  D  and  E. 
Steam  being  applied  to 
the  platens,  the  bottles 
are  suspended,  mouth 
downward,  on  dowel  pins 
arranged  on  both  sides 
of     the     central     platen. 

The  movable  platens  are  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  cen- 
tral platen  whereby  the  bottle-ends  are  cured  by  heat  and  pres- 
sure. (Jeremiah  L.  Mahoney,  New  Haven,  assignor  to  The 
Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck — 
both  in  Connecticut.    United  States  patent  Xo.  1.295,087.) 


HoT-\V.\TER- Bottle  Vulcanizer. 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

NO.  1,285,8.53.  Interlockine  mold  for  makiiit;  tires.  C.  Wattleworth, 
assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of 
Akron,  O. 
1,294,165.  Thermometer  for  measuring  temperature  in  mixing  machines, 
etc.  L.  C.  Reese,  assignor  to  Werner  &  Pfleiderer  Co.,  Inc.— 
both  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 
1,294,681.     Tire-wrapping    machine.      G.    H.    Lewis,    assignor    to    The    Fisk 

Rubber   Co.— both    of   Chicopee   Falls,    Mass. 
1,294,865.     Pressure    device    for    vulcanizing    rubber    tires.       D.     F,.     Booth, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
1.295,596.     Apparatus  for  treating  rubber  articles.     R.   B.   Price,   New  York 
City,    assignor   to    the    Rubber    Regenerating    Co.,    Naugatuck, 


.296,092. 
,296.096. 


,296,762. 

,296,990. 

.296,991. 

.297.186. 
.297,226. 


187,839. 
187,890. 
189,073. 
189,473. 


122,065. 
122,067. 


lire-repair    vulcanizer.      S.    Lc    F.    Varvel,    assignor    to    W.    A. 
Windeyer,    K.   J.    Vincent,   and   II.  J.   Davys— all   of   Sydney, 

Bat'taJar  'mold       E.   J.    Kroeger,   Akron,    O.,   assignor  to  The 
B.  1'.  Goodrich  Co.,  Kcw  \ork  City. 
Gum-straining  machine.      E.   H.    Ix)renz   and   W.    Law,   Hartford, 

Conn.,     assignors    of    fi     to     Beechnut    Packing    Co.,     Cana- 

joharie    N    y.-  2/9  to  W.  A.  Lorenz  and  1/9  to  K.  E.  Peiler, 

both   of    Hartford,   Conn. 
Gum.straining  machine.     K.  E.  Peiler,  Hartford,  Conn.,  assignor 

°^..'^?,*°   himself,   2/9   to   W.    A.    Lorenz.    flartford,    Conn., 

and  2/3  to   Beechnut  Packing  Co.,   Canajoharie,  N.   Y. 
Tire  vulcanizer.     W.  F.  Ray,  Chicago,   III. 
Vulcanizing    apparatus,     including     mold.       J.     E.     Tames     and 

A.  W.  Adams— both  of  Alameda,  Calif. 
Machine   for  making  tire  casings.     F.    B.   Carlisle,   North  King- 

ston,  R.  I.,  assignor  to  J.  M.  Gilbert,  New  York  City. 
Bead-ceinenting  and   reeling  machine.     G,    McNeill,   assignor  to 

Morgan  &  Wright— both  of  Detroit,-Mich. 
Bead-wrapping   apparatus.      G.    McNeill,    assignor   to    Morgan    & 

Wright— both  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tire-dcflating   machine.     H.    P.   Kraft,   Ridgcwood,   N.  J. 
Sectional    core    for   tires.     J.    H.    Nesbitt   and   J.    C.    Lauritzen, 

assignors    by    direct    and    mesne    assignments    of    1/3    to    saitl 

Lauritzen    and    2/3    to    The   Williams    Foundry    and    Machine 

Co.— all  of  Akron,  O. 

REISSUE. 
.-\pparatus  and  process  for  making  hollow  rubber  articles.     F.  T. 

Roberts,     Cleveland    Heights,    assignor    to    the    Aranar    Co., 

Cleveland— both   in    Ohio. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

Tirc-builder's  hand-tool.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  W.  Thompson, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Machine  for  making  inner  tubes.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  assignee  of  E.  A.  Hall,  executrix.  Stow,  Summit 
—both  in  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole-cutting  machine.  The  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Granby, 
Que.,  assignee  of  E.  L.  Patten,  Maiden,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Core  for  tires.     V.  L.  Cox,  Akron,  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Core  for  tires.     C.  B.  Reynolds,  Sawtelle.  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Core  for  tires.     C.  F.  Ames,  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

Core  for  tires.  T.  Midgley,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  coinventors,  both  of 
Columbus,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tubing  machine.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  assignee  of  W.  J.  Steinle,  Elm- 
hurst  Heights,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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S. 


N 


A.   Xali,    i 
E.  Nail,  deceased— all  of  Akron.  O.,  U.  S. 

PROCESS  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

,294.063.      Method    of    constructing    hollow    am 
tires.      F.    S.    Dickinson,    New    York    City. 


Rubber  Co.,  assignee 


,294,330. 
,294,594. 


making    cases    for    pneumatic   tire 
:e,   R.   I.,  assignor  to  }.   M.   Gilbei 


(Original    applii 

;.      F. 

[,  Ne« 


B.    Carlisle, 
Y'ork  City. 
ng    rubber    articles    in    envelopes    impervious    to    gases. 
R.  B.  Price,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  assignor  to  Rubber  Regenerating 
Co.,  Naugatuck,   Conn. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Forming  tubular  cord  fabrics  fOi 
&  Rubber,  Limited,  assignee  of 
all  of  Toronto,  Ont. 


Coffey,    Sr, 


THRIFT  AMONG  RAYBESTOS   EMPLOYES. 

The  Raybestos  Savings  Club  is  a  novel  scheme  inaugurated 
by  the  Raybestos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  its  object  being 
to  promote  thrift  among  employes  and  to  get  a  better  and  more 
nearly  permanent  class  of  men  and  women  operatives  for  the 
company.  The  plan  is  to  deduct  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  week, 
as  the  worker  elects,  from  each  weekly  pay  envelope  to  be  placed 
to  his  account  in  a  local  bank.  The  money  will  not  only  draw 
the  regular  savings  bank  interest,  but  at  the  end  of  every  year 
the  Raybestos  Co.  will  also  pay  to  each  worker  who  has  saved 
50  cents  or  more  every  week  an  additional  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  the  com- 
pany are  taking  advantage  of  the  plan,  their  savings  averaging 
about  $2  per  week  per  person. 


May  1,  1919.] 
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New  Goods  and   Specialties. 


RUBBER-FINISHED  VACUUM  BOTTLE. 

THE   handicaps   of   the   ordinarj'   type   of   vacuum   bottle   are 
said  to  be  overcome  in  the   type  shown  here.     Instead  of 
fragile  glass,  the  bottle  is  made  with  non-breakable  welded 
steel  vacuum  walls.     The  usual  glass  filler  or  container  is  done 
away  with  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  highly 
ijm  glazed    flexible    enamel    fused    to    the    steel 

.f^^  shell.     There   are,    therefore,    no    removable 

jtaHA  parts  but  the  cork  and  the  cup  which  forms 

^  ^^^^B         ,   the  cover.    There  are  also  no  unsealed  open- 
^^^^B  ings  at  the  neck,  into  which  liquids  may  leak. 

^^^U  The  type  of  bottle  shown  in  the  accompany- 

B^^B  ing    illustration    is    surfaced    with    dull-black 

^^^^1  rubber  composition  applied  to  the  steel  and 

^^^H  baked.      Another   style   is   finished   in   nickel 

^^^^B  and  a  third  has  a  tan  leather  covering.    The 

^^^^^  cup  on  all  is  heavily  nickel-plated,  and  only 

i!E  'ERKosTAT.  first-cIass  materials  are  used  throughout. 
The  bottle  is  made  in  one  and  two-quart  sizes,  the  latter  being 
successfully  possible  because  of  its  non-breakability.  Liquids 
may  be  kept  hot  for  20  hours  and  cold  for  over  40,  it  is  claimed, 
by  the  use  of  the  "Ferrostat"  non-breakable  bottle,  as  it  is  called. 
The  one-quart  size  weighs  approximately  2%  pounds  and  the 
two-quart,  4%.  (Stanley  Insulating  Co.,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New   York   City,    and   Great   Barrington,    Massachusetts.) 

TOY   SUBMARINE. 
A   new   toy   submarine 
is  one  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments   of    the    toy- 
makers.     It   is   construc- 
ted  of   metal   and   has   a 
motor  made  of  a  rubber 
band  which  is  easily  re- 
placed.    By  a  simple  ad- 
justment,   the    submarine    can    be    made    to    run    on    top    of    the 
water  or  submerged,  straight  ahead  or  in  circles.     It  will  dive 
and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  shoot  a  projectile  from  the  gun  on 
its    deck.      (American    Toylaiid    Creators,    Inc.,    Brooklyn,    New 

York.)  

A    STEEL-CORED   GOLF   BALL. 

A  new  golf  ball  has  been  devised  which,   it  is  claimed,  goes 
straight  when  started  straight,  due  to  its  perfect  roundness  and 
_  a  steel  core  in  its  exact  cen- 

ter which  thereby  provides  a 
fixed  center  of  gravity,  -"^ir 
chambers  or  indentations  on 
the  surface,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  scientic  plan,  offer 
a  minimum  of  resistance  to 
the  wind.  The  outer  cover- 
ing is  of  rubber  and  is  tough 
and  durable  as  well  as  resili- 
ent. The  ball  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  mechanical 
goods  division  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  (Thomas 
E.   Wilson   &   Co.,   Chicago.) 


Itl 


IM     Si 


••SAFEPACK  KREPEKRAFT"   FOR  WRAPPING  TIRES. 

.^n  elastic  tire-wrapping  paper,  put  up  in  narrow  strips  suita- 
ble for  winding  around  tires  so  as  to  conform  to  their  shape 
and  make  an  absolutely  smooth  wrapping,  is  waterproof  and  made 
in  colors  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  package.  (Safepack 
Mills,    727    Atlantic    Avenue,    Boston,    Massachusetts.) 


A  ONE-RUBBER  DENTURE. 
The  latest  development  of  rubber  for  dental  use  has  resulted 
in  what  is  known  as  pink  denture  rubber.     Because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty formerly  experienced  in  obtaining  a  natural-looking  pink 
rubber    that    was    also    sufficiently    resilient    and    strong    enough 
to  hold   the  pins  of   artificial   teeth,   it  was   usual  to   employ  a 
base-plate  rubber  of  red,  maroon,  brown,  or  some  other  color, 
and  veneer  it  with  another  rubber  nearer  the  color  of  the  gum 
tissue  but  not  having  the  qualities   required   in   the  base   plate. 
The  new  "pink  denture  rubber"  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration   possesses    tensile    strength,    density,    and    resilience,    as 
well    as    the    natural    pink 
color  of  the  gums  through- 
out.    It    is    easily    packed 
by  hand  in  the  unvulcan- 
ized   state,   and  vulcanizes 
and  polishes  by  the  ordi- 
nary    methods.      Varying 
tones   of  pink  can  be  ob- 
tained    by     exposing     the 
finished   plate  to   sunlight, 
the    process    being    called 
solarization.     Of  this  rub- 
ber,   the    entire    plate    can  ^'^'^  Denture  Rubber. 
be  made  in  one  piece.     The  illustration  shows  a  denture  made 
m  this  way,  from  which  half  of  the  porcelain  teeth  have  been 
removed   by   dissolving   the   rubber,    the   object   being   to    show 
the   retention   of   the    tooth    pins    and   how   the   teeth   are    sur- 
rounded at  the  points  of  attachment  by  the  one  homogeneous 
plate  of  rubber.     The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
denture  is  first  latex  crepe.     (The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufac- 
turing   Co.,   211    South   Twelfth    street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.) 

ANOTHER  RESILIENT  WHEEL. 
Here  is  shown  a  wheel  which  has  si.x  rubber  cushions  arranged 
in  steel  frames  around  the  hub  Through  these  cushions  all 
shock  is  transmitted  and  the  load  "floated  The  frames  are 
covered  with  a  steel  plate  that  i^  meted  to  the  felloe  band,  and 
this  band  is  made  lo  S.    A    I      ilimensiuns  to  permu   the  use  of 


^[^ 


any  standard  make  of  solid  rubber  tires  o 
wheels  are  said  to  give  greater  speed  a 
fuel,  fewer  repairs,  and  decreased  tendency 
Products   Co.,   Detroit,   Michigan.) 


1  the  outside.  These 
id  mileage  with  less 
o  skid.     (  laxon  Steel 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,   Inc. 


WAR    SERVICES    OF    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION    RECOGNIZED    BY 
WAR  TRADE   BOARD. 

THE  War  Trade  Board  adopted  ihe  following  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Tlie  Rubber  Association  of  America  for  valuable 
services   rendered   during  the  war : 
Resolved,  That  the  War  Trade  Board  hereby  extend  their 
thanks  to  the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  and  to  its  offi- 
cers, members  and  employes,  for  the  valuable  services  which 
they  have  rendered  to  the  War  Trade  Board  during  the  war ; 
and  the  War  Trade  Board  do  hereby  further  express  their 
full  appreciation  of  the  able,  efficient  and  conscientious  man- 
ner in  which  said  organization,  its  officers,  members  and  em- 
ployes, have  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Imports  in  the 
administration  of  the  Import  Regulations  of  the  War  Trade 
Board ; 

Further  Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Board  is 
hereby  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 

ADDITIONAL     RUBBER     MANUFACTURERS     AGREE     TO     THE 
CRUDE  RUBBER  CHARGE. 
Supplementing  the  list  published  in  our  last  issue,  the  following 

manufacturers  have  since  signed  the  agreement  to  pay  the  Rubber 

Association  three  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  crude  rubber  pur- 
chased by  them. 

Advance  Rubber  Co.  Oak    Rubber    Co..    Tbe. 

Gregory    Rubber  Co..    Tbe.  0«en    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 

Lion    tire  &   Rubber    Corp.,   The.  I'orter   Rubber   Co.,   The. 

Western    Reserve   Rubber   Co.,  The. 
FIRM    AND    ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS    ELECTED. 
At  the  meetiiig  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  February  21, 

1919,  the  following  members  were  elected: 

Firm  Members  and  Representatives. 
L    H.   Butcher  Co.,  Inc.,    V.   G.  Thomas,   100  William  street.   New  York 

City. 

The     Roessler     i     Hassiacher     Chemical    Co.,     Phillip     Schleussner,    100 

William   street.    New   Y'ork   City. 

Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  H.  Y'ellin,  4th  avenue  and  Sth  street, 

College    Poiut,    New    York. 

Brar.der  &  Currv.  Inc.,   L.   W.   Brandcr,  30   East  4:nd  street.   New   York 

City. 

Zee  Zee   Rubber  Co.,   C.   Francis  Fisk,  YardviUe,   New  Jersey. 

Pacific  Trading    Corporation   of   America,    C.    C.    Hailing,    90   West   street, 

New  York  City. 

Peninsular   Trading    Agency,    Inc.,    H.    P.    Farrington,    31    Nassau    street, 

New    York    City. 

W.    Hammesfahr    &    Co.,    W.    Ilammesfahr,    68    Broad    street.    New    York 

Citv. 

Overman  Cushion  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  M.    C.  Overman.   250  West  54th   street, 

New    York    City. 

Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  F.   Low,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Wilson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Tames  W.   McElvain 
The    F.    E.    Partridge    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    F 

Ontario,    Canada. 

Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  I.  R.  Davies,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vulcan    Rubber    Co..    Mr.    Liebel,    Erie,    Pennsylvania. 

Surety  Tiic   &  Rubber  Co.,  William  L.   Burgess,   St.   Louis,  M 


jpringfield,  Illii 
E.    Partridge, 

Oh 

Cortland  'Tire"  &"Rubber"Co.,"H!"v.'  Har'dnianrBe"lfevili'e""':fv'ew  "jerse'y. 

The  Giant    lire  &  Rubber  Co.,  C.  E.   Hart,   Findlay.  Ohio. 

McCreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Harry  McCreary,  Indiana,  Pennsylvani: 

Asscci.\TE  Members. 

J.    E.    Bright.   Uacine   .\'.ito  Tire  Co.,   Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Charles  R.   Haynes,   United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Naugatuck.   Connecticu 
The  following  members  were  elected  on  March  20 : 
Firm  Members  and  Represent.\tives. 

The   H.    T.   Adams   Co.,    H.   J.    Adams.    Akron,   Ohio. 

Advance    Ruober   Co..   Louis  Kaplan.   Brooklyn,   New   Y'ork. 

The  Akron   Equipment  Co.,    C.    R.    Quine,   Akron.   Ohio. 

Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..   E.   G.   Rippel,   Buffalo,   New  York. 

The  Double   Fabric   Tire   Co..   W.    H.   Willennan,  Auburn,   Indiana. 

The  Electric  Rubber   Reclaimius;   Co..    Toe  S.   Benner,   Barberton.   Ohic 

The   Grcgoiy    Rubber    Co.,    T.    M.    Gregorv,    Tr..    Akron,    Ohio. 

The  Kuhlke  Machine  Co..  M.  D.  Kulilke,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Lincoln  Rubber  Co.,  Tohn  Hadfield,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The   Leo   Meyer  Co.,   L.    Meyer,    Akron.   Ohio. 

The  Oak   Rubber  Co.,   Paul   E.   Collettee.   Ravenna,  Ohio. 

X.  W.  Obalski  &  Co.,  Inc.,  X.  W.  Obalski.  New  York. 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  W.  C.  Owen.   Bedford,  Ohio. 

The  Porter   Rubber  Co..  Grant  Hill,  Salem.  Ohio. 

The    Schacht    Rubber    Manufacturing   Co.,    William    Schacht.    Iluntin.?! 

"swecney  &  Co..  Inc.,  Edward  C.   Sweeney,  Jr.,  New  York. 
The    Western    Reserve   Rubber   Co.,    A.    P.    Whellen.    .\kron.    Ohio. 
The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine   Co..   F.   E.  Holcombe,   Akron.   Ohic 

Associate  Members. 

\V.  H.    Dickcrson.   Mever  &  Brown.  New  Y^ork  Citv. 

A.   L   Hopkins,  Cnited'  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 


SPECIAL      COMMITTEE      INVESTIGATING      FEDERAL      EXCISE 
TAXES. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Pneu- 
matic and  Solid-Tire  Divisions  held  in  New  York  City,  the  fol- 
lowing conimiitee  was  appointed  to  investigate  fully  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  federal  excise  lax  on  tires,  tubes,  parts  and 
accessories : 

Chailes  Neave,  chairman,  counsel  of  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America ;  J.  C.  Weston,  United  States  Tire  Co. ;  Kennedy  M. 
Thompson,  United  Stales  Rubber  Co.;  Bernard  M.  Robinson, 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co. ;  C.  L.  Landon,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
W.  B.  Stratton,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

ASSOCIATION    NOTES. 

The  Outing  Committee  is  working  on  the  plans  for  the  mid- 
summer outing  that  will  be  held  June  17,  1919.  Details  of  the 
program  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  published  later. 

Louis  A'.  Keeler  has  returned  from  the  West  after  a  successful 
business  (rip  in  (he  interests  of  the  -Association. 

The  Government  has  thousands  of  motion-picture  reels  and 
photographs  taken  during  the  war,  covering  every  achievement 
that  led  to  victory.  By  means  of  a  projection  machine  they  may 
be  brought  to  every  rubber  mill  and  shown  free  to  the  people. 
.\pply  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  par- 
ticulars. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  firm  members  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  support  the  plan,  published  in  our  last  issue,  for 
collecting  statistics  of  the  rubber  industry. 

The  Traffic  Division  has  sent  out  an  important  circular  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  relating  to  the  change  in 
the  export  and  domestic  seaboard  terminal  control  of  permits 
which  has  superseded  the  former  North  Atlantic  ports  traffic 
committee. 

A  new  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Great  Lakes  Transit 
Corp.,  respecting  the  opening  of  navigation  and  the  establishment 
of  rates  by  this  company. 


The  general  import  license,  known  as  PBF  No.  36,  effective 
April  7,  1919,  and  covering  the  importation  of  many  commodi- 
ties into  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  all  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
except  British  and  French  possessions,  does  not  include  rubber. 
As  heretofore,  rubber  from  these  countries  will  be  licensed 
freely  for  import  when  the  applications  therefor  are  otherwise 
in   order. 

Importations  from  British  and  French  possessions  in  Central 
and  South  America  are  covered  by  General  Import  License 
PBF  Xo.  34. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FREE  LIST. 
The  War  Trade  Board  announces,  effective  April  22,  1919,  the 
following  amendments  of  the  revised  free  list  (W.  T.  B.  R.  648, 
March  15,  1919,)  for  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  European  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Finland,  Luxemburg,  and  the  occupied  Rhine 
territory:  The  item  beginnitig  "Fancy  goods  of  paper,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,"  etc.,  has  been  amended  to  include  xylonite, 
ebonite  and  vulcanite. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET,  RUBBER 
SUNDRIES    MANUFACTURERS'    DIVISION. 


'HE    twenty-first    annual    banquet    i 
Manufacturers'    Division    of    The 


■    the    Rubber    Sundries 
Rubber    Association    of 


Biltmore,    Xew    York    City, 
The  banquet   hall  was  elab- 


America,  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  April  23,  1919. 
orately  decorated  with  flowers  and 
exotic  plants  in  artistic  profu- 
sion. A  sunken  garden  and  pool 
with  live  fishes  and  aquatic  plants 
occupied  the  table  center.  Popu- 
lar melodies  w'ere  sung  by  colored 
jubilee  singers  while  the  menu 
was  served.  The  guests  of  honor 
were  H.  E.  Raymond  and  Henry 
C.  Corson,  and  the  toastmaster. 
C.  J.  Davol,  who  introduced  the 
various  speakers  with  fitting  re- 
marks. A  silent  standing  toast 
was  drunk  to  George  F.  Hodg- 
man,  H.  C.  Burton,  Joseph  Davol, 
and  other  deceased  members. 

Edward  E.  Huber  gave  an  in- 
teresting history  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers    Association's    ac-  ^-   ^-   i 

tivities   from   the   first  meeting,   held   September  9. 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  Citv,  until  il>  mer 


Rubber  Association  of  America.     .A.  vote  of  tiiankj  was  given  to 
.Mr.  Huber  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

Kenry  C.  Corson  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  rubber  industry 
was  young,  recalling  older  meetings,  in  a  delightfully  reminiscent 
manner.  Since  retiring  from  the  rubber  business  "to  make  room 
for  the  younger  generation,"  he  has  found  that  the  philosopher's 
stone  for  keeping  young  is  to  be  interested  in  helping  others. 

H.  E.  Raymond  was  eloquent,  as 

a        always,  and  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  younger  generation  alluded 
to    by    the    previous  .speaker,  and 
next  year  he  would  retire,  like  Mr. 
Corson,   to   make    room    for    the 
younger  generation. 
The     other     speakers     included 
George  B.  Hodgman,  F.  H.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Balch,  W.  S.  Davison,  and 
H.  A.  Bauman. 
Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  president  of  the 
Rubber    Association    of    .\merica, 
and   Henry  C.   Pearson,  editor  of 
The  Ixdi.\  Rubber  World. 
Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and   enjoyable   meetings 
sion.     A  list  of 


H.   C.  CoRsox 

he 

known  to  members  < 

he 

those  present  foll.nv 

Rubber  Sundries  Di 


TwkxtvTmhst  An 


jURT  OF  THE  Rubber  Suxdries  Tr.mh:. 


C.  J.  Davol,  Davol  Rubber  Co. 

Henry  C.  Corson,  honorary  member  Sundries  Divi 

H.  E.  Raymond,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

George  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 

F.  H.  Jones,  Tyer  Rubber  Co. 

J.  Russell  Parker,  Parker,  Stearns  &  Co. 

T.  W.  Miller.  Faultless  Rubber  Co. 

W.  H.  Balch,  Faultless  Rubber  Co. 

I.  W.  Miller,  Faultless  Rubber  Co. 

C.  E.  Campbell,  Faultless  Rubber  Co. 

H.  A.  Bauman,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

P.  R.  Westley,  Davol  Rubber  Co. 

S.  T.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 

Harrv    S.    Vorhi: 


W.  G.  Brewer.  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 
on.  I,  W.  Kuhne.  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 

Eberhard  Faber,  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber  Co. 

E.  Lothar  Faber,  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber  Co. 

Lothar  W.  Faber,  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber  Co. 

Edward  E.  Huber,  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber  Co. 

W.  S.  Davison,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co. 

Lloyd  P.  Jones.  Canton  Rubber  Co. 

S.  H.  Jones,  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

\V.  L.  Pitcher,  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Co. 

H.  H.  Reddy,  Whitall-Tatum  Co. 

Frank  L.  Williams,  Tver  Rubber  Co. 

W.  Dudley  Yates,  Tyer  Rubber  Co. 
The    Rubber   Association    of   .America. 
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Interesting  Letters  From  Our  Readers. 


PLANS   SUBMITTED  TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Thk  India  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR— Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  want  to  say  a  bit 
about  what  I  have  tried  to  do  to  help.  You  know,  of 
course,  of  my  boy  who  went  "Over  There"  and  did  his  bit.  As 
I  was  bcvond  the  draft  age  I  tried  to  use  my  rubber  knowledge 
for  my  country.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  two  plans  that  I  sub- 
mitted'. I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  useful,  but  any- 
how. Uncle  Sam  knows  I  tried. 

PHOTECTION  OF  THE  GASOLINE  TANK  ON  BATTLEPLANES. 

This  device  provides  for  the  protection  of  gasoline  tanks  by 
using  rubber  sheets  that  will  vulcanize  to  varying  degrees  of 
hardness,  thus  forming  a  body  of  rubber  which,  when  applied 
to  the  tank  will  prevent  the  rapid  loss  of  gasoline  if  the  tank  is 
punctured.  This  quality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rubber  as  de- 
scribed is  not  only  hard  to  penetrate,  but  when  penetrated  by  a 
bullet  a  very  small  hole  is  left  and  by  the  use  of  rubber  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  hardness  and  density  the  hole  will  close  up  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gasoline  in  the  tank.     . 

I  have  also  provided  additional  protection  against  inflammable 
bullets  by  the  use  of  asbestos  wool  or  fiber,  which  is  placed  out- 
side of  the  rubber  protection,  as  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
action  of  the  asbestos  on  the  bullet  will  be  to  nullify  its  action  to 
a  very  great  e.xtent.    The  rubber  will  also  assist  in  this  action. 

It  is  also  my  purpose  to  have  the  rubber  protector  vulcanized 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  compressed  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  tank,  as  this  will  assist  in  the  desired  action. 

PROTECTION   OF   VESSELS   AGAINST    DAMAGE    BY    SHELLS    AND 
lOKPEDOES. 

If  a  sheet  of  rubber  of  suitable  thickness  and  density  was 
placed  between  the  plates  of  a  vessel  at  the  proper  distance  above 
and  below  the  water  line,  and,  if  necessary,  running  all  around  the 
hull,  it  would  prevent  the  shattering  of  the  plates  when  struck 
by  a  shell  or  torpedo  and  so  prevent  the  loss  of  the  vessel  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  rubber  will  not  shatter^  from  the  force 
of  explosives,  as  does  iron  or  steel,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  ship  when  hit  by  shells  or  torpedoes 

In  the  application  of  this  plan  rubber  sheets  of  a  suitable  thick- 
ness provided  with  holes  for  rivets  are  placed  on  the  hull  ot  the 
vessel  Then  over  the  rubber  is  placed  a  suitable  thickness  of 
steel  plates  which  are  then  riveted  through  the  holes  to  the  hull. 
Tliis  method  of  protection  can  also  be  applied  to  any  vessel  al- 
readv  built.  Another  method  of  applying  the  rubber  would  be 
to  have  the  rubber  sheets  molded  with  a  series  of  cells,  the  thick- 
ness of  these  cells  being  about  three  inches.  They  can  be  applied 
to  the  vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  first  described.  These  cells 
would  have  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  shock  of  a  shell  or  torpedo 
especially,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  air  is  a  very  great  absorber  of 
shocks.  These  cells  would  be  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, but  when  struck  by  a  shell  or  torpedo  would  be  compressed 
at  the  point  of  contact' and  absorb  the  shock. 

Sincerely. 

Greensburg,    Pa.  Wilmer    Dunbar. 

THE    FIRST    TUBING    MACHINE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World  ; 

DEAR  SIR— This  is  the  story  of  the  first  tubing  machine: 
One  day  in  August,  1876,  a  man  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  late  C.  B.  Dickinson,  at  the  Brooklyn  Rubber  Works,  349 
Adams  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  asked  for  a  place.  He 
said  he  had  worked  for  the  National  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  .Rhode 
Island.  He  was  hired  and  after  working  some  weeks  he  told 
my  father,  Andrew  E.  Cabona,  who  was  superintendent,  that  he 
had  an  idea  for  a  machine  that  would  revolutionize  the  rubber 
business.  After  some  talk  he  disclosed  the  idea  of  a  tubing 
machine.  Everyone  laughed  and  thought  he  was  crazy,  but  he 
kept  at  it  so  long  that  my  father  looked  into  the  matter  and  got 
him  to  make  a  rough  drawing  of  the  machine.  After  some  hard 
work  the  drawing  was  made  and  was  shown  to  Mr.  Dickinson, 
who  said  the  man  was  crazy.  Thus  the  matter  was  dropped. 
One  day  a  man  by  the  name  of  Laflin,  who  had  a  place  of  busi- 
ness on  Ann  street.  New  York,  and  who  did  work  for  the  firm. 


dropped  in  and  was  shown  the  drawings,  and  was  asked  his 
oiiinioii.  He  e.\aniincd  them  very  carefully  and  said  that  the 
idea  was  practical.  He  was  told  to  go  ahead.  The  result  was 
the  first  tubing  machine  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  very 
crude  machine,  geared  like  a  mill,  so  that  it  was  thrown  on  a 
shaft  by  a  clutch.  The  driving  wheel  weighed  about  IJ^  tons 
and  went  very  slowly.  Six  lengths  of  tubing  were  run  at  one 
time  and  a  solid  3j^-inch  cord  could  be  driven  out.  Now,  com- 
ing down  to  the  machine  shown  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
January  1,  1919,  on  page  191,  some  time  after  it  was  running, 
the  late  Francis  H.  Holton,  who  had  been  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  was  in  business  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street, 
Brooklyn,  secured  a  set  of  drawings  of  the  machine  and  changed 
it  so  that  only  a  slight,  frail  machine  was  made,  run  by  a  belt, 
as  all  such  machines  are  today.  I  recognized  it  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  picture  in  your  paper.  I  don't  know  where  the  late  William 
Kiel  heard  of  the  machine,  but  I  know  this,  that  he  never  in- 
vented the  tubing  machine.  The  man  who  invented  the  machine 
was  John  Prior,  the  man  to  whom  C.  B.  Dickinson  gave  a  job. 
The  man  who  gave  the  idea  never  derived  a  cent  from  his  in- 
vention;  what  he  got  was  a  job  which  he  afterward  lost  through 
his  own  fault.  A  good  many  men  in  the  rubber  business  think 
the  idea  of  the  machine  was  taken  from  a  macaroni  press.  It 
was  not;  it  was  developed  from  the  macliine  that  makes  lead 
pipe. 

Yours  truly. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  E.  A.  Cabona. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS. 

ROSSBACK,  kt  al.  vs.  The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  November  19,  1918. 
The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  two  lots  of  rubber,  on  one  of  w^hich  two  tons  were  delivered 
and  paid  for,  when  the  balance  of  the  shipments  w-ere  deferred 
at  the  purchaser's  request.  No  deliveries  were  made  on  the 
second  contract,  as  these  shipments  were  also  deferred.  Ross- 
back  claims  that  the  Mansfield  people  repudiated  the  contracts, 
to  which  the  latter  answered  that  the  shipments  were  deferred 
by  agreement  and  when  they  were  later  demanded,  they  were 
refused.  The  Appelate  Di\ision  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
for  the  Mansfield  people  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  that 
decision.     (Northeastern  Reporter,  Volume  121,  page  888.) 

CUSTOMS   APPRAISER'S  DECISIONS. 

Protest  926,439.— On  April  4,  1917,  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  acting 
as  agents  for  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co..  made  an  entry  of  2S0  sets 
of  automobile  tires  and  tubes  imported  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 
The  summary  attached  to  the  invoice  was  O.K.'d,  as  to  value,  by 
the  appraiser  and  forwarded  to  the  collector.  Four  days  later 
the  appraiser  requested  the  return  of  the  papers  and  changed  the 
original  summary,  which  had  been  permanently  attached  to  the 
papers,  for  one  prepared  by  the  deputy  collector,  upon  which  a 
notation  was  made  s:iying  that  the  invoice  was  incorrect  without 
intent  to  defraud,  and  reappraising  the  value,  increasing  it  10 
per  cent.  This  was  forwarded  to  the  collector  on  June  21.  The 
protests  on  reappraisement  and  re-reappraisement  did  not  nullify 
the  illegality  of  the  appraiser's  changes.  The  protest  was  sus- 
tained and  the  duties  were  payable  only  on  the  amount  of  the 
original  appraisement.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Vohime  36,  No. 
11.) 

Protest  851.767,  of  Pitt  &  Scott  (New  York).  Rubber  Wash- 
ers.—Rubber  Washers  used  in  fitting  gage-glasses  to  steam 
boilers,  classified  as  manufactures  of  hard  rubber  dutiable  under 
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paragraph  369,  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
were  held  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  as  manufactures  of  india  rub- 
ber or  gutta  percha  under  paragraph  368,  possessing  flexibility, 
resiliency  and  capable  of  withstanding  great  heat.  (Treasury 
Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  11.) 

Protests  930,688  and  931,161,  of  William  F.  Mullen,  New  York 
City.  Gutta  Perch.^— In'di.\  Rubber.— Gums  invoiced  as  gutta 
hangkang,  gutta  katiau,  gutta  doerian,  gutta  teweh,  and  gutta 
siak,  classified  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  385. 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  were  held  free  of  duty  as  gutta  percha  or 
india  rubber  under  paragraphs  502  and  513.  A  protest  claiming 
free  entry  imder  various  paragraphs,  but  omitting  502,  was  held 
sufficient.     (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  14.) 

Protest  930,116,  of  Thomsen  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  B.\se- 
B.\LLS,  TENNIS  B.'VLLS,  TOYS. — Bascballs  and  tennis  balls  classified 
as  toys  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  342,  are 
claimed  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  india  rubber  at  10  per  cent., 
under  paragraph  368,  as  manufactures  of  grass  straw  and  weeds 
at  25  per  cent.,  under  paragraph  266,  or  as  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton at  30  per  cent.  They  were  found  to  be  of  chief  value  of 
cotton,  used  by  adults  as  w^ell  as  children,  and  so  held  dutiable 
imder  paragraph  266.     (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  10.) 

DECISIONS   OF    COMMISSIONER   OF   PATENTS. 

Ex  PARTE  American  Rubber  Co.  Decided  November  20,  1918. 
Trade-Marks — "Sealhyde,"    for    carriage    cloth — descriptive. 

The  word  "Sealhyde"  as  applied  to  a  carriage-cloth  which  is 
an  imitation  leather  formed  of  textile  treated  with  waterproof 
material,  held  descriptive,  and  therefore  not  registerable. 

Ex  parte  United  States  Rubber  Co.  Decided  December  9, 
1918.     Trade-Marks — Government  insignia. 

The  prohibition  against  the  registering  of  a  mark  comprising 
government  insignia  is  not  avoided  because  the  letters  happen 
to  be  part  of  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  applicant,  and  a 
mark  consisting  of  the  letters  "U  S"  written  on  a  disk  with 
(jlher  relatively  insignificant  marking,  is  not  registerable. 

FEDERAL  TRADE   COMMISSION  DECISION. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  rs.  E.  P.  Jones,  S.  A.  Paui.,  Irox- 
CLAD  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Queen  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Overroad  Tire 
Co.,  Inc.,  Worth-More  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  in  its  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  above  corporations  that  E.  P.  Jones  owns  the 
majority  of  the  stock  and  has  the  controlling  interest  in  all  of 
them.  S.  A.  Paul,  the  other  personal  defendant,  has  sold  his 
entire  interest  and  is  no  longer  connected  with  them.  They  are 
all  New  York  corporations  and  deal  in  rebuilt  and  reconstructed 
automobile  tires  which  are  purchased  in  states  other  than  New 
York  and  so  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  tires  sold  by  the  respondents  are  rebuilt  and  reconstructed 
from  partially  used  and  discarded  tires  and  are  constructed  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  the  fabric  used  to  a  great  extent  is  known 
as  Egyptian  or  Sea  Island,  taken  only  from  carefully  selected, 
partially  worn,  standard  make  tires.  This  fabric  is  carefully 
examined,  repaired,  buffed,  and  cleaned,  and  is  given  several 
coats  of  high  quality  vulcanizing  cement.  To  reinforce  and 
strengthen  the  tire  a  reliner  is  then  added.  The  cushion  and 
tread  stock  consisting  of  pure  rubber,  reclaimed  rubber,  and 
chemicals  in  proper  proportion  are  then  added,  and  the  tires 
cured  in  steam  vulcanizcrs. 

The  tires  thus  remade  were  originally  of  various  makes  and 
brands,  the  marks  of  which  were  effaced  and  others  substituted. 
The  new  names  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  purchaser  into 
believing  them  to  be  manufactured  from  new  and  unused  mate- 
rials. These  tires  were  advertised  so  as  to  guarantee  a  service 
of  4,000  miles  and  that  if  they  failed  they  would  be  replaced  at 
one-half  the  price  paid,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  they  would 
last  4,000  miles. 


The  Commission  found  that  they  were  violating  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  September  26,  1914,  giving  power  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  regulate  unfair  competition  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  therefore  ordered  the  respondents  to  cease  circu- 
lating advertisements  which  would  tend  to  create  the  belief 
among  the  consumers  that  the  tires  offered  for  sale  are  made  of 
new  and  unused  materials,  and  that  the  respondents  must  plainly 
mark  them  to  show  that  they  are  remanufactured  tires.  (  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Docket  243.  March  26,  1919.) 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  IN  THE  CZECHO-SLOVAK 
REPUBLIC. 

A  law  for  the  protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks  in  the 
Czecho-SIav  State  was  passed  in  Prague  under  date  of  October 
28,  1918.  By  virtue  of  this  law  all  patents  and  trade-marks  reg- 
istered in  the  Austrian  Empire  will  apply  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State,  but  it  will  be  necessary  at  a  later  date  to  proceed  and  file 
certified  copies  of  such  patents  and  trade-marks  at  Prague. 

At  first  the  former  Austrian  laws  concerning  commercial  in- 
vention rights  (patents,  trade-marks,  and  designs)  will  remain 
virtually  unchanged.  A  complete  revision  of  the  trade-mark 
law  is  being  planned  and  will  be  effected  at  a  later  date.  This 
revision  will  satisfy  all  modern  demands. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  patent  office  will  attend  to  the  official  con- 
trol of  the  registration  of  trade-marks  and  granting  of  patents 
and  of  all  matters  relating  thereto.  It  will  be  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  the  Vienna  patent  office  and  will  have  departments  for 
applications,  complaints,  nullifications,  etc.  As  the  Czecho-Slovak 
patent  office  is  taking  a  great  many  experienced  jurists  and  tech- 
nical men  from  the  former  Imperial  patent  office  at  Vienna,  it  will 
be  in  working  order  from  the  very  beginning. 

There  will  be  maintained,  together  with  the  patent  office,  a 
Czecho-Slovak  patent  court  which  will  take  charge  of  appeals 
from  the  nullification  department. 

The  transition  decisions  will  be  of  special  interest  and  will  be 
substantially  as  follows : 

Patents  granted  in  the  past  by  the  Vienna  patent  office  as  well 
as  those  granted  in  the  future  thereby,  will  not  be  in  force  in 
the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 

If  a  Vienna  patent  is  to  be  made  valid  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State,  it  must  be  applied  for  separately  at  the  Czecho-Slovak  pat- 
ent office.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  with  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Austrian  patent  and  the  application  will  then  be  re- 
garded as  issued  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  office.  The  current  and 
following  yearly  taxes  will  have  to  be  paid  at  the  Prague  office. 

Austrian  patent  applications  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  Vienna 
office  or  still  pending  therein,  will  probably  require  a  special  reg- 
istration in  Prague,  the  priority  date  of  filing  in  Austria  being 
granted. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD   TIRE   CO. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  raw  materials,  labor  and  transportation,  and  the 
curtailed  output  by  governmental  regulation,  business  largely  in- 
creased during  1918.  The  net  earnings,  amounting  to  $4,365,- 
227.14,  were  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  but  are 
subject  to  heavy  income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  The  balance 
sheet  of  December  31,  1918,  shows  a  general  surplus  of  $9,197,- 
858.19. 

The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  excellent,  the  capacity  of 
the  various  plants  is  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  steps  arc  being 
taken   to   provide  means   for  increased  production. 

Tlie  Carolina  Tire  &  Accessory  Co.,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $15,000  to  $50,000,  of  which  $25,- 
000  is  paid  in.  The  company  deals  in  wholesale  automotive  and 
shop  equipment  and   no  longer  handles   tires. 
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NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

THK  HANDLING  OF  COAL  AND  ASHES  IN  LARGE  MAN  UFACILKING 
plants,  as  well  as  heavy  materials  such  as  cement,  sand,  ore, 
etc.,  is  the  subject  of  Book  No.  220,  published  by  the  Link-Belt 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  is  devoted  to  description  and  illus- 
trations of  the  Peck  carrier  in  its  various  modifications  for  the 
individual  needs  of  such  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
book,  of  nearly  100  pages,  shows  many  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs, and  gives  the  names  of  plants  in  which  the  carrier  is 
installed,  among  which  are  several  rubber  companies  and  other 
concerns  in  allied  trades. 

The  Raybestos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  issued 
an  80-page  booklet  descriptive  of  Raybestos  brake  linings  and 
clutch  facings,  and  giving  in  tabular  form  the  brake  and  clutch 
data  necessary  for  supplying  the  passenger  and  commercial  cars 
on  the  American  market  with  these  products. 


space  to  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  present  year,  there 
are  nearly  sixty  pages  of  statistics  regarding  raw  cotton  pro- 
duction, consumption,  export,  import  and  prices;  mill  production 
statistics,  including  tables  for  numbering  yarn  by  weight,  break- 
ing weight  tables,  yarn  and  cloth  output  tables,  and  many  others. 
A  classified  buyers'  index  of  equipment  and  supplies  lists  the 
latest  machinery  and  equipincnt  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
textiles  of  every  sort. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE 

WHAT  BRAZIL  BUYS  AND  SELLS.  MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  (Paper,  large  quarto, 
134  pages.) 

THAT  Brazil  is  eager  to  foster  the  growing  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States,  which  have  become  an  important 
outgrowth  of  the  war,  is  evinced  by  this  unusual  publication  in 
the  English  language,  which  has  recently  been  issued  for  free 
distribution.  Its  purpose  is  to  place  before  American  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  the  salient  facts  regarding  the 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil  before  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
great  war. 

Statistics  of  several  sorts  are  given,  but  especially  to  indicate 
the  things  which  Brazil  requires  for  its  development,  particularly 
commodities   formerly  imported   from   Germany. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  presented  discloses  the  interesting 
fact  that  although  total  exports  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
showed  an  increase  of  $33,845,000  between  the  years  1913  and 
1917;  total  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  showed 
an  increase  of  $57,677,000;  and  imports  of  manufactured  rubber 
goods  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  increased  to  the  value  of 
$932,000,  the  exports  of  crude  rubber  from  Brazil  to  the  Ignited 
States  decreased  $452,000  in  value,  although  the  quantity  was 
4,709  metric  tons  greater  in  1917  than  in  1913. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  A  READY-REFER- 
ence  Pocket  Book  of  Chemical  and  Pliysical  Data.  Seventh  Edition. 
By  Charles  D.  Hodgmai.,  B.  S.,  assisted  by  Melville  F.  Coolbaugh. 
M.  A.,  and  Cornelius  E.  Senseman.  M.  A.  The  Chemical  Rubber 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1919.  (Leather  covers,  VA  by  tVi  inches,  554 
pages.     Price  $2.50.) 

The  present  edition  of  this  convenient  and  valuable  compila- 
tion of  data  contains  about  100  pages  more  material  than  the 
previous  edition,  largely  by  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
and  enlarged  table  of  the  physical  constants  of  organic  com- 
pounds. The  list  embraces  about  2,000  compounds,  including 
many  which  have  only  recently  become  of  importance.  The  data 
given  are  classified  under  the  following  general  topics :  Mathe- 
matical Tables;  General  Chemical  Tables;  Properties  of  Matter; 
Heat ;  Hygrometric  and  Barometic  Tables ;  Sound ;  Electricity 
and  Magnetism ;  Light,  Miscellaneous  Tables ;  Definitions  and 
Formulae;  Laboratory  Receipts:  Photographic  Formulae; 
Measures  and  Units;  Wire  Tables;  Apparatus  Lists;  Problems. 

The  whole  comprises  a  very  valuable  reference  work  for  the 
laboratory. 

STANDARD  COTTON  MILL  PRACTICE  AND  EQUIPMENT.  1919. 
The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts.     (Qcth,    octavo,    209   pages') 

This  "Cotton  Mill  Year  Book"  contains  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion for  manufacturers  of  cotton  textiles  and  the  rubber  trade 
in  general.  Following  an  introductory  article  by  Arthur  Rich- 
mond Marsh,  editor  of  'The  Economic  World,"  reviewing  the 
American  cotton  trade  during  the  year  1918,  and  devoting  some 
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A   PIONEER    IN    HARD    RUBBER    MANUFACTURE. 

MYER  DiTTEXHOEiKR,  One  uf   the  pioneer.s  of  the  hard   rubber 
industry  in  .'\merica  and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Vulcanized   Rubber   Co.,   Morrisville,    Pennsylvania,   died   in   his 

apartment  at  the 
San  Remo  Hotel, 
New  York,  April 
2,  1919,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a 
week.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City 
vcr  80  years  ago, 
ihe  son  of  Isaac 
.md  Barbetta  D. 
i  liitenhoefer.  In 
;he  early  days  of 
•!ie  Civil  War  he 
.vas  United  States 
Consul  at  Mann- 
iieim.  Germany,  in 
which  city  he 
started  a  hard  rub- 
ber factory  i  n 
1860.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Ger- 
many he  brought 
with  him  William 
Keil,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Ainerican  Hard  Rubber  Co.  In 
the  'sixties,  with  S.  S.  Sonncborn  as  partner,  he  formed  the  Xew 
York  Rubber  Comb  Co.,  with  a  factory  in  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
and  subsequently  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Key- 
stone company,  manufacturing  similar  goods.  Later  he  organ- 
ized the  Goodyear  Vulcanite  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Morrisville,  of 
which  he  was  at  first  manager,  and  later  president.  This  com- 
pany manufactured  a  general  line  of  hard-rubber  goods,  but 
mainly  combs  and  patented  electrical  appliances.  In  1901  Mr. 
Dittenhoefer  transferred  all  of  his  hard-rubber  interests  to  the 
newly  formed  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president, 
and  the  late  T.  E.  Studley,  treasurer.  The  factory  at  Morris- 
ville. built  nearly  a  hundred  years  previous,  even  with  several 
additions,  proved  too  small  to  accommodate  the  business.  A 
new  and  modern  plant  was  begun  in  1902,  and  finished  in  1904. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  was  notable  through 
the  attendance  of  men  prominent  in  the  trade  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  at  Mr. 
Dittenhoefer's  request,  among  the  documents  sealed  up  for  all 
time  beneath  the  corner-stone  was  a  copy  of  The  Inpi.^  Rubber 
World. 

Mr.  Dittenhoefer  held  the  presidency  of  the  company  until 
1913,  retiring  then  from  that  office,  though  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

His  wife  died  two  years  ago,  a  short  time  after  the  couple  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Lester 
F.  Dittenhoefer,  and  three  married  daughters.  The  funeral, 
which  was  held  Friday,  April  4,  was  attended  by  many  connected 
with  the  rubber  trade,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  in  which  he  was  prominent. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

THE    twenty-seventh    annual    report    of    the    United    States       Less   hitercsi,   net   4,119,055.41 
Rubber    Co.,    presented    at    the    annual    meeting    April    IS,  . — 

1919,    showed    a    highly    satisfactory    year's    business,    the      Net  prolits   for  the  year $16,072,041.56 

net  sales  amounting  to  $215,398,425.04,  an  increase  of  more  than  Dividends  paid  on  United   States   Rub- 

$39,000,000  over  the  sales  of  1917.     The  net  profits  for  the  year,         ber   Co.   preferred   stocks $4,961,992.00 

before    deducting    income   charges,    inventory    adjustments,    and  Dividends  paid  to  minority  stockholders 

provisions  for  Federal,   Canadian,   and  British   taxes,   amounted         of    subsidiary    companies    19,509.50    4,981,501.50 

to    $39,480,631.83.      The    deduction    of    the    above-named    items,  . _ 

$19,289,534.86,  and  the  charging  ofif  of  $4,119,055.41  for  interest.      Leaving  as  the  surplus  for  the  year $11,090,540.06 

left  a  net  profit  of  $16,072,041.56  for  the  year.     From  this  there  general  rubber  company  debentures. 

remained    to    be    deducted   $4,981,501.50    for    dividends    paid    on  !„  refunding  our  indebtedness  under  our  first  and  refunding 

United    States    Rubber    Co.    preferred    stocks    and    to    minority  mortgage,   as   set   forth   in  the   annual   report   presented   March 

stockholders   of   subsidiary   companies,   leaving   $11,090,540.06   as  20,  1917,  all  outstanding  issues  were  provided  for  at  that  time  in 

the  surplus  for  the  year,  to  which  is  added  the  surplus  at  the  cash  except  $9,000,000  of  debentures  of  the  General  Rubber  Co., 

beginning  of  the  period,  less  deductions  of  $1,133,695.66,  leaving  which  fell  due  December  1,  1918,  and  $2,600,000  of  bonds  of  the 

the  net  surplus  on  December  31,  1918,  $42,981,747.16.  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  which  will  fall  due 

The   financial   condition   of   the  company   is    indicated  by   the  {„  1945^  for  refunding  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  first  and 

accompanying  balance  sheet  and  provides   the  greater  working  refunding  mortgage  bonds  was  reserved. 

capital    required    by    constantly    expanding    business,    high    cost  Provision    was   this   year    to    take   up  the   debentures    of   the 

of   materials,    and   contemplated   extensions,   particularly   in   the  General   Rubber  Co.,   when   they  fell  due,   through   an  issue  of 

tire  division.  $6,000,000  of  7  per  cent  five-year   gold  notes   of  this   company, 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT.  secured  by  $9,000,000  of  our  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.:  ,vhich  were  issuable  for  that  purpose.     Tlie  balance  to  take  up 

Under   the   by-laws   of    the   company   as   amended    March    19,  these  debentures  was  provided  from  our  current  resources 

1918,   the  chairman   of  the  board  of  directors   is  charged  with  ^^^^^^^  financial  condition. 

submittmg  an  annual  report  to  the  stockholders.     In  compliance  ^he  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  strong,  as  indicated 

therewith,  your  chairman  subniits  the  following  report   for  the  ^y  the  consolidated  general  balance  sheet  appended  hereto.    With 

hscal  year  ended  December  31,  1918.                 ^  the  continually  expanding  business   and  present  high  prices   of 

The   detailed   financial   statement,   as   compiled   by   the   comp-  ^^^^^i^,^_  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^p.^^,  .^                    .^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^.^^^ 

troller  and  certified  by  the  public  accountants,  IS  appended  hereto  extensions    have   been    planned,    especially   in    the   tire   division, 

and  made  a  part  hereof      This  statement  gives  a  conso  ida  ed  ^^.^^  ^j,,  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1918,  and  a  consolidated  

income  statement  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  of  the  ,,  ^       ^      dividends  upon  the  common  stock. 

United  States   Rubber  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries,  after  excluding  Although   the  past  year  s   earnings   considered  by  themselves 

all  oiTsetting  accounts  between  the  companies.  7°"''?  ^^.■"'■=^"*  a  dividend  upon  the  common  stock,  your  directors 

lelt  that  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  pay  one  on  account  of  the 

a-,      u    ,            i  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  COMPANY.               ,     ,     ,     ,  Uncertainties  which  existed  in  business,  and  the  company's  cash 

The  by-laws  of  the  company,   as  amended   at   the   last   stock-  position 

holders'  meeting,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  inventories 

vice-chairman.     At  the  December  meeting  of  the  board  of  di-  Inventories   of   manufactured  goods   and  materials  have  been 

rectors,  your  former  president  was  elected  chairman,  Mr.  Lester  taken   on   a   conservative   basis,   having  in   mind   the   decline   in 

Leland,  vice-chairman,   and   Mr.   Charles   B.   Seger,  at  the  time  values  as  a  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  war. 

president  of  the  several  companies  comprising  the  Union  Pacific  maintenance. 

Railway   System,   was   elected   president.     Mr.   Seger   thereupon  The  plants  and  properties  have  been  maintained  in  the  highest 

resigned  as  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  companies,  and  has  state  of  efficiency  and  adequate  charges   for  depreciation  have 

since  been  active  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  president  of  been  made. 

this  company.    Mr.  Seger  supplies  a  much  needed  addition  to  our  export  business. 

official   staff.     He  was  not  a  stranger  to   our  company,  having  The  export  sales  of  the  company  outside  of  war  orders  were 

been   a   director   and   member   of   our   executive   committee   for  maintained  during  the  year,  and  with  the  close  of  the  war  your 

nearly  two  years,  and  his  election  to  the  presidency  has  been  re-  directors  believe  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  offered  in  this 

ceived   with   universal   approval   and   satisfaction   by   our   entire  field    than    ever    before    and    preparations    are    being    made    to 

organization.  materially  extend   our  export  business. 

volume  of  business  and  profits.  operating  divisions. 

The  net  sales  of  the  company  for  the  year  1918  were  $215,398,-  The   operating  divisions  of  the   company  are  now   under  the 

425.04,  an  increase  of  more  than  $39,000,000  over  the  sales  of  the  direct  charge  of  the  president.     The  president  presides   at  the 

previous  year.     The  income  from  sales,  after  deducting  cost  of  meetings  of  the  operating  council  and  reports  their  recommenda- 

manufacture,  depreciation,  property  taxes,  selling  and  general  ex-  tions  to   the  executive  committee,   of  which  body  he  is   also  a 

penses,   cash   discounts   allowed  customers   for  prepayment,   and  member.     Greater  directness  and  efficiency  are  thus  obtained. 

adequate  reserve  for  bad  debts,  amounted  to $39,480,631.83  Sumatra  rubber  plantations. 

From    which    there    should    be    deducted    income  The  receipts  of  rubber  from  our  plantations  in  Sumatra  for 

charges,  net,  including  inventory  adjustments  and  1918  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year.    We 

provisions  for  Federal,  Canadian  and  British  taxes  19,289,534.86  have  taken  steps  for  some  extension  of  the  planted  area  there, 

■ —  which,  together  with  the  increased  age  of  the  trees,  should  pro- 

Thus  leaving  the  net  before  interest $20,191,096.97  duce  for  us  more  and  more  rubber  each  year  hereafter. 
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I  would  mention  that  there  has  been  considerable  damage  by 
water  to  one  of  our  smaller  estates  called  the  "Langkat." 

On  May  23,  1918,  the  permanent  organization  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Plantations,  Inc.,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual 
report,  was  effected,  and  took  over  the  management  of  our  Su- 
matra plantations. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  volume  of  business  of  our  company  so  far  this  year  has 
been  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and 
though  we  look  for  a  falling  ofif  in  certain  lines,  especially  those 
where  war  orders  were  large,  now  that  we  are  on  a  peace  basis, 
the  present  indications  are  that  our  volume  for  1919  will  be 
satisfactory. 

It  gives  mc  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  continued  fidelity  and 
ability  show-n  by  the  officers,  heads  of  departments,  our  Far 
Eastern  and  foreign  staffs,  and  other  employes  of  the  company 
and  its  subsidiaries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  P.   Colt,  Chairman. 

THE  COMPTROLLER'S  REPORT. 

UNITED   STATES   RUBBER   CO.   AND   SUBSIDIARY   COMPANIES. 

Consolidated  General  Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1918. 

ASSETS. 

Cash    $12,330,286.76 

Accounts  receivable    35,566,176.91 

Notes  and  loans  receivable 1,627,472.60 

Manufactured  goods  and  material 70,704,225.80 


Total   current   assets $120,228,162.07 

Securities,   including  stock  of  United   States  Rubber   Com- 
pany   held  by  subsidiary  companies $6,494,432.81 

Property,  plants  and  investments,   including  rubber  planta- 

134,886,551.29 

1,282,303.75 


Prepaid  and  deferred 
Total  assets   


LIABILITIES.   RESERVES  AND  CAPITAL. 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities $14,852,944.53 

Acceptances  payable  for  importation  of  crude 

rubber    942,362.63 

Notes  and  loans  payable 9.465,350.00 

Total   current   liabilities    

United  States  Rubber  Co.  first 

and    refunding    mortgage    5 

per    cent    gold    bonds,    due 

1 947 $69,000,000.00 

Less  treasury  bonds  deposited 

as  security  for  United  States 

Rubber    Co.    5-year    7    per 

cent  secured  gold  notes,  due 

December   1,   1923 9,000,000.00     60.000,000.00 


$262,891,449.92 


Canadian    Consolidated    Rubber    Co.    Limited 

6  per  cent  gold  bonds,  due  1946 2.600,000.00 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  5-year  7  per  cent 

gold  notes,  due  December  I,  1923 6,000,000.00 

Underlying  bonds  385,000.00 

Cash  deposited  to  provide  for 


3PS.000.OO 


Total    liabilities     

General  reserves   

Insurance  fund  reserve.  .  . 
Employes'    accident    fund 


,565,618.85 

598,938.72       2,164,557.57 


Reserve    for    depreciation    of    property    and 

plants    11, 680, 388.57 

Reserve    for  January   dividend  on    preferred 

stocks    1.24O.498.00 


Capital  stock,  first  preferred 61,722,200.00 

Capital   stock,   second   preferred 403.600.00 

Capital  stock,  common _; 36,OCO,000.( 


$93,860,657.21 


22,063,665.99 


Total    capital    stock    98.409.800.00 

Fixed     surpluses  —  subsidiary 

Surplus    

Total  capital   stock  and  surpluses $146,967,126.72 

Total  liabilities,   reserves,   and   capital 262,891,449.92 

Consolidated   Income  Statement. 

Total    sales    , •  ■  •  ■  215,398,425,04 

Cost  of  manufacture,  depreciation,  selling  and  general  ex- 
penses and  property  taxes 169,594,286.00 

Operating   profits    $45,804,139.04 

Cash  discounts  allowed  customers  for  prepay- 
ment,  net    5,443,460.64 

Deductions  for  bad  debts 880.046.37  6,323.597.21 


ncome  charges,   net,   including  inventory  adjustments  and 
provision  for  federad,  Canadian,  and  British  taxes 19.289,534.86 

Net  income  before  interest $20,191,096.97 


riitlts 


Dividends— United  States  Rubber  Co. 

First  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent 

Second  preferred  stock,  6  per  cent 

Dividends   to   minority   stockholders   of   sub- 
sidiary companies 


Surplus  December  31,  1918 $41,848,051. Sft 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Parsons,  Comptroller. 
DIRECTORS. 

.\t  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  company  the  following 
officers  were  elected : 

James  S.  Alexander,  New  York  City. 

Walter  S.  Ballon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

James  C.  Brady,  New  York  City. 

Nicholas  F.  Brady,  New  York  City. 

Middleton  S.  Burrill,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Harry  E.  Converse,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Sir  Mortimer  B.  Davis,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

James  Deshler,  New  Brunswick,  Nevi-  Jersey. 

James  B.  Ford,  New  York  City. 

James  Newton  Gunn,  New  York  City. 

Francis  L.  Hine,  New  York  City. 

Ernest  Hopkinson,  New  York  City. 

Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

William  S.  Kies,  New  York  City. 

Lester  Leland,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Nathaniel   Myers,   New   York  City. 

Samuel  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Raymond  B.  Price,  New  York  City. 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Charles  B.  Seger,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Truesdale,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Elisha  S.  Williams,  New  York  City. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  AND   OFFICERS. 
Executive  Committee. 

Samuel   P.   Colt.   Lester  Leland,   Charles   B.   Seger,   James   B. 
Ford,  Walter  S.  Ballon,  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 
Officers. 

Except  for  the  elevation  of  Messrs.  Colt  and  Leland  to  the 
offices  of  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  respectively,  and  the 
creation  of  a  tire  division  under  the  direction  of  J.  Newton  Gunn, 
last  year's  officers  were  reelected  as  follows :  Samuel  P.  Colt, 
chairman ;  Lester  Leland,  vice-chairman ;  Charles  B.  Seger, 
president ;  James  B.  Ford,  vice-president ;  Homer  E.  Sawyer, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  footwear  division;  Elisha  S.  Will- 
iams, vice-president  in  charge  of  mechanical  goods  division ;  J. 
Newton  Gunn,  president  of  United  States  Tire  Co.,  in  charge  of 
tire  division;  Ernest  Hopkinson,  vice-president;  Samuel  Norris, 
secretary;  W.  G.  Parsons,  vice-president  and  comptroller;  H.  B. 
Hubbard  and  William  O.  Cutter,  assistant  comptrollers;  W.  H. 
Blackw-eli,  treasurer ;  John  D.  Carberry,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 

Operating  Council. 

Charles  B.  Soger,  chairman ;  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Elisha  S. 
Williams,  J.  Newton  Gunn,  Ernest  Hopkinson,  Theodore  Whit- 
telsey,  and  W.  G.  Parsons. 


$39,480,631.83 


The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  lias  increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to- 
$1,000,000. 
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FIRST      ANNUAL      REPORT      OF      THE      REPUBLIC 
RUBBER  CORPORATION. 

THE  first  annual  report  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  New- 
York  City,  and  its  subsidiaries,  The  Republic  Rubber  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  Canton-Blackstone  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  formerly  the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has 
been  issued  to  stockholders.  The  condensed  balance  sheet  be- 
low covers  the  year  1918,  during  which  the  company  was  forced 
to  meet  not  only  the  unusual  conditions  prevalent  in  the  in- 
dustry, but  also  its  own  problems  of  reorganization  and  re- 
financing. Under  the  circumstances  the  directors  regard  the 
net  results  with  satisfaction.  All  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
reorganization  and  additional  financing  have  been  fully  absorbed 
and  the  Federal  taxes  provided  for.  All  assets  of  doubtful 
value  have  been  entirely  written  off,  and  the  additional  working 
capital  needed  has  been  supplied  by  the  sale  of  second  preferred 
stock.  The  business  of  the  company  is  rapidly  becoming  normal 
and  the  directors  regard  the  outlook  as  excellent. 

The  condensed  balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  business  December 
31,  1918,  follows: 


Cash  on   hand  and  in  banks $493,884.96 

V.    S.    Liberty    Loan    bonds 61,070.00 

L'npaid  stock  subscriptions  (paid  in  cash  to  Feb- 
ruary   15,    19i9,   and   due    April    1,    1919) 1,500.000.00 

Trade   acceptances    receivable 263,057.66 

Notes   receivable    32.278.74 

Accounts  receivable,  after  allowance  for  doubtful 
accounts,  cash  discounts,  etc.,  in  the  amount  of 
$200,664.75     1,747,699.65 

Inventory     (after    certain    reserves) 6.843,245.46     10.941,236.47 

Otheh  Assets. 

Investment  in   associated   companies 375,836.05 

Deferred  stock  subscriptions,   payable  Julv   1   and 

October    I     512,780.00 

Trade  acceptances  receivable  past  due 61,902.39 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable   past  due 84,743.31 

Employes*     stock     contracts,    notes    and    accounts 

receivable    126,817.49 

Miscellaneous   Investments    8,197.95 

1,170,277.19 

Perm.inent. 
Property,    plant,   and    equipment   as   appraised   at 
reproduction    value    adjusted    to    December    31, 

1918     5,486,902.27 

Less:  allowance  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence      879,928.99       4.606,973.28 

Patents  and  patent  rights 2.00 

Deferred. 
Expenses  applicable  to   future   operations 109,425.29 

$16,827,914.23 
LIABILITIES. 
Current. 

Notes    payable:    borrowed    money $5,3U4,7£0.00 

Accounts     payable:     current     purchases,     payroll, 

commissions,     etc 783,967.65 

Accrued  taxes  and  preferred  dividends 173,634.36 

~     $6,262,352.01 

Reserve   for  contingencies 37,092.51 

Other    liabilities    27,060.00 

Nominal. 
Capital  stock. 

First  preferred  7  per  cent  cumulative,  author- 
ized $10,000,000,  issued  and  held  for  ex- 
change     , $6,767,400,00 

Second   preferred   8    per   cent   cumulative   con- 
vertible, authorized  $2,500,000,  subscribed..   2,100,000.00 
Common. 

No  par  value  (authorized  650,000  shares)  is- 
sued and  to  be  issued  317,721   shares 1,634,009.71 

Net   worth    10,501,409.71 

$16,827,914.23 
OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Guy  E.  Norwood,  president; 
L.  T.  Petersen,  vice-president  in  charge  of  production;  Harvey  J. 
Woodard,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  Mark  W.  Roe,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  plant;  C.  F.  Garrison,  secretary;  M.  L 
Arms,  2nd,  treasurer;  Arthur  L.  Irish,  assistant  secretary;  H.  J. 
Stambaugh,  assistant  treasurer ;  John  T.  Harrington,  general 
counsel.  The  directors  are  Guy  E.  Norwood,  L.  T.  Petersen, 
M.  I.  .\rms,  John  T.  Harrington,  Robert  Bentley,  C.  H.  Booth, 
W.  M.  Coleman,  R.  E.  Cornelius,  H.  M.  Gorlick,  Richard  Gor- 
lick,    R.    C.    Steese,   John    Tod. 


STATEMENT  AND  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE 
INTERCONTINENTAL  RUBBER  CO. 

T^HE  directors  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.,  15  Exchange 
■*■  Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  have  submitted  to  their  stock- 
holders the  following  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  profits  for 
the  five  months  ending  December  31,  1918,  it  having  been  voted 
by  the  stockholders  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  change  the 
ending  of  the  company's  financial  year  from  July  31  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  The  statements  have  been  prepared  and  certified  to  by 
Messrs.  Loomis,  Suffern  &  Fernald.  chartered  public  account- 
ants. New  York  City. 

CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

During  the  period  reflected  in  these  accounts  there  was  no 
material  change  in  Mexican  conditions,  although  the  epidemic 
of  influenza  placed  an  additional  handicap  on  all  operations. 
Production  of  the  Torreon  factory  was  1,284,503  pounds  of 
rubber   (20  per  cent  moisture  basis), 

STEAMSHIP  INVESTMENTS, 

On  October  22,  1918,  the  remaining  inve.slment  of  the  com- 
pany in  steamship  securities  was  disposed  of  for  cash,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  profit  earned  during  the  period 
resulted  from  this  transaction. 

AMERICAN  CONGO   CO.    IN  AFRICA. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Europe  has  not  materially 
affected  the  company's  business.  The  activities  of  the  American 
Congo  Company  in  Africa  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  since 
ihe  beginning  of  the  European  war,  and  although  a  partial 
resumption  is  being  arranged  for,  the  directors  do  not  feel  that 
the  outlook  is  particularly  encouraging. 

SUMATRA   PLANTATIONS. 

Development  of  the  Sumatra  plantations  continues  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  demand  for  crude  rubber  has  been  good, 
although  at  somewhat  reduced  price  levels. 

INVESTMENT   SECURITIES. 

The  item  of  investment  securities  shown  on  the  balance  sheet 
represents  bonds,  short  term  notes  and  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 
It  was  necessary  to  deduct  from  income  the  sum  of  $46,526.50  in 
order  to  adjust  this  account  to  the  market  quotations  of  De- 
cember 31,  1918. 

By  Order  of  the  Bo.\rd  of  Directors, 
.\pril  7,  1919.  WiLL.\RD  P.  Smith,  Secretary. 

CONDENSED     BALANCE     SHEET— DECEMEBER     31,      1918. 

Assets. 
Investments  in 

Merged  and   subsidiary   companies: 

By    cash    $3,327,241.59 

By    stock    issues 28,198,575.30 

T.  .     .      ,       ,     •  r       UT  ■     ^ $31,525,816.89 

Patents   (exclusive   of  subsidiary   comjianies) 15  14177 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable,   etc. 

Advance   to   subsidiary  companies $313,885.54 

Sundry    accounts    35.004.72 

348,890.26 

Advances    on    rubber 158,452.12 

Investment    securities    1,928.173.54 

Cash     257,978.58 

$34,234,453.16 

Liabilities. 

Capital    stock:    common $29,031,000.00 

Accounts  payable,  taxes  accrued,   etc 51,721.68 

Reseive    accounts    734,433.71 

Surplus  (as  below)   4.417,297.77 

$34,234,453.16 

Surplus  Accounts. 

Surplus  July   31,    1918 $4,169,624.56 

Net  profits  and  income  from  investments,  etc.       $281,571.93 

-\dnunistralion,  general  expenses  and  taxes  33,898.72 

■ 247,673.21 

Surplus,    December   31,    1918 $4,417,297.77 
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NEW  ARMSTRONG  TIRE  PLANT. 
The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.  has  recently  completed  a  modern 
plant  at  Garfield,  Xew  Jersey,  for  the  manufacture  o£  supersize 
cord  and  fabric  tires  and  extra  heavy  tubes.  The  company  has 
been  in  business  three  years,  having  begun  with  a  small  tube 
plant.  The  present  production  is  200  tires  and  tubes  daily,  and 
an  increase  lo  800  daily  is  anticipated  during  the  year.  Arthur 
J.  Peebles,  former  special  representative  for  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  recently  become  general  mana- 
ger.    Mr.  Peebles  was  one  of  the  organizers,  also  former  trade 


Plaxt  of  Armstr 


:retarv  and  treasurer,  of  the  National  Automobile  Association, 
d   has   a   wide   acquaintance   throughout    the   tire   trade. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

April  1   (New  York),  $5,000.     "    "  ' 


ZlT^'west'sSrY^tree"!,'   h""A.  'and  ■T."'MuIvihill-both    of 
all   of   New  York  City.     To  manufactu 


Distributing    Co.,    The,    March    27     (Delaware).    . 

C.  Salmon,^ M.  Morris-all  of  111  Broadway  N 
agent.  United  States  Corporation  Co.,  311  Sou 
plaware       To    buy,    sell,    and    deal    m    automobile 


$200,000. 

York 

South    State 

obile    tires    of 


of  Dela 


are,  April   10  (Delawa 

,    Taylor,   R.   H.    Morton— aU   of  Wilm 

D     T.   Reinhardt,  Ford  Building,  Wiln 

and   deal   '  '''' -■    "'"*"'  ^"^ 


itomobiles 


G.  J.   Waters,  E, 

Citv.      Delaware    agent, 

street.    Dover,    Dela' 

everv   kind   and   description. 

Armorcord  Tube   Sales  Agency,  I: 
S2S.O0C.      D.   ].    Reinhardt,   A.   C._T. 
ton,   Delaware.     Delaware  age 
ton,    Delaware.     To  buy,   sell, 
"'AnnortoTfTuTe   Sales  Agency,   Inc     of  Maryland,  April   10    (Dela- 

'^^.r  ?^^^¥^rr^?rrrH:^h°r(Kef^jio|£^K. .. 

HAvi-a-,'     iiresidenf    F     Graham,    v  ce-president;    A.    Dclph     treasurer,    Al 

L^^-pHS^f.ir'l^-i^  ISSinJ'^f  Ule^^ife.^^ 
dSute    Arch'er    cojd.'.ires Jn    Kentucky    and^,so_u,hern^_Ind,a^a.        ^_    ^^ 


$1,000,< 


Kentucky 
■Umored   Tire  &    Rubber   Co..    February    6    (Illinois) 
Whe™orR.   M.   Macnish,   W.   A     Bradford       To   dea,.    .,..„    . 

inner  lininKS  of  every  kind,  rubber   goods  and   products. 

'    Bern  an  1    Brock,  'inc.,    March    17    (New    York),    $40,000       S 
M.    Brock,  J.    M.    Kromann.      Principal^office^.and   yard: 


Plaii 


York.     To   buy,   an 
March   10   (New  Je 


Berman, 
sell  scrap 


railroad  tracks,   Buffalo,   Ne 
rubber. 
Briggmann  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Geo    F 

nrici       F     T.    and   V    S.    Bates — both   of   5i    vjiuvc   o*^..",,,    .— v ---.   -  - 

Jersey     GF.  and  MS.   Briggmann-both  of   115   Eaton,  avenue.   Menden, 

Connecticut.      Principal    office,    51    Grove    avem 

Agent  in  charge.  V.   S.   Bates.     To  manufactur 

goods  of  which  rubber  is   a  component  part.  t.„.„-,     t^nfl  000 

--^r^e^l^- :  x.Jrs^ch^grr'i?«^?ark^  ir^f= 

lil'e  tubes  and  "all  other  kinds  of  rubber  automobile  accessories,  and 
'°.^e^r'¥^e^C^?lXA;ru\(New  York),,  $5,000.  ,  .J,  D-   Coleman 
164  Rosewood  Terrace;  A.  A.  and  G. 
— all  of  Rochester,  > 

Manufacturmg  ^o^  --.,  ...<.._.^  i'-^^^i-;'^.  M.  Dayton,  28  West 
La  Fon 


Batzold,  both  of  44  Holmdel  Place 

To  deal  in  tires. 

Co.,   Inc.,   March   24    (New   York),   $100,000.^ 
„    Dubois.  Bradish  avenue,  Bayside,  Long  Mand;  F.  M.  Daytr 
22d  street.   New   Y'ork   City.   H.   Tresselt, 


York.      To 


jfacture  'druggists'    sundries,    rubber    goods. 


Eastman    Rubber    Works,    Inc.,    April    19    (Ne 
tastmaji    g^^^^^^   ^^^j^'^j   213    West  40th   s 
York  City.     To  conduct 


Broadway— all  of  N 

thte    Vulcan 
Spawn,  2  Newi 


The,    April    10 


York),  $200,000.  C.  L 
■et;   D.   D.   Deutsch,    1789 

rubber  and  tire  business. 
Jersey),    $:5.000.       "      ~ 


Springs  Road,  Red  Bank;  J.  "J.  and  M    B.  Kath 
n   New   Jersey.      Principal    office,    172   Monmouth 


Gibney  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  March  28  (Delaware),  $3,000,000.  T.  L. 
(  loteau,  li.  E.  Kno.N,  M.  M.  Clancy— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dela- 
ware agent,  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wil- 
mington,  Delaware.     To  purchase  and  sell   rubber  tires,  etc. 

Gordon  Tire  Sales  Co.  of  Rochester,  Inc.,  The,  April  19  (New  York), 
$25,000.  F.  J.  and  M.  E.  Euler,  both  of  202  North  Union  street,  Rochester, 
New   York.     To   deal  in  rubber   goods, 

Alper,    G.    A.    Dorfma 

Great  Western  Tire  Corp.,  March  10  (New  York),  $20,000,  J.  Jacobs, 
S.  Bernhciin,  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture   tires. 

larante 
.    -,J00.      (  .  . 

Gesuelli,  225  Bloomfield  avenue.  Newark — both  in  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office,  225  Bloomfield  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  C. 
Cannara.      To    manufacture,    buv,    sell,    vulcanize,    and    deal    in    automobile 


Hofmann   Rubber  Co.,   Mar^ 
L,    Roberts,    S.    Friedlander. 
Chicago,    Illinois.     To  buy,   sr 

Independent    Motor    Wheel 
W.   H.   Lownsbery,        ~ 


C,    Brooklyn-all   of    N. 


?30.000.     W.   P.   Kamps,   M. 
Jo06    West    Monroe    street, 
in. I   deal    in   rubber   tires. 
14    (New    York),    $100,000. 
W.   and  E.  Klingberg, 


York.      To 


anufactur< 


both    of    1804    Ave 

Indiana 'Cord  Tire  Co.,  March  24  (Indiana),  $100,000.  A.  A.  and  H. 
'eterson.  R,  W.  Thomas— all  of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Principal  office, 
jouth    Bend,    Indiana,     To   manufacture   auto   tires,   inner   tires  and   tubes, 

(New  Jersey),  $10,000.  H.  and  G.  John- 
1.  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  36  East 
y.      Agent   m   ch.irge,   W.    N.    Cooi)er.     To 


jMii,  r  n    ..II  ...  ,    Will.    -I     ,     M  ..^  .  ■'■I-  I-        1...         :     I   .  i.ii.     .Mi.l    deal    in 

Manhattan  Rim  &  Tire  Corp.,  April  19  (New  York),  $100,000.  E.  P. 
ikivmond,  38  Park  Row;  F.  P.  Randolph,  S.  Vinton,  both  of  220  Broad- 
>>a;— all   of  New   York   City.      To  manufacture   auto   accessories,   etc. 

-Metro  Tire  &  Repair   Co.,  Inc.,   March  24    (New   York),   $1,000.     A.     " 
and    E.    Weiss,    both    ot    154    West    63rd   street;    C.    R.    Lucke,    2247    R 
avenue— all   of  New    York   City.      To   conduct   tire   repair   business. 

Oval  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  April  9  (New  York),  $4,000.  J.  Jacobs, 
S.   Bernheim,  W.   Loewenthal— all  of   1877   Broadway,   New   York  City.     To 

Paramount  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  March  21  (Delaware),  $100,000.  E.  D. 
Benedict,  P.  Zak,  M.  Biedenkopf— all  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Delaware  agent. 
Corporation  Maintenance  &  Service  Co.,  927  Market  street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To   manufacture,    purchase,   sell,   and   deal   in   rubber   tires. 

Prospect  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  March  18  (Delaware),  $500,000.  J.  T. 
Barnes,  president,  J.  H.  Prendergrast,  vice-president,  both  of  Westfield, 
New  York;  J.  L.  Rosenblatt,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Principal  office.  225  Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Factory  at 
Prospect.  Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  To  manufacture  cord  tires  and 
property   of   every  kind   for   the   planting,    cultivation,   and  grow- 


Ryer 


to  acquin 
ing  of  ru 

Risse  European  Process  Tire  Co.,  Inc,  March  25  (New  Y'ork),  $5,000. 
L.  E.  Swarts,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey;  E.  Flander,  Corona;  S.  M.  Manson, 
353  West  57th  street.  New  York  City— all  in  New  York.     To  manufacture 


avoid    lire   Corp.,  Apn 
Drew,    M.    M.    Clancy- 
poration   Trust   Co.   of  Amer 
e.      To   manufacture,    import, 
eaboard    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 


ange 


L.   Croteau,    P. 

Delaware.      Delaware    agent, 

1,  uu   Pont   Building,   Wilmington,   Dela- 

i.xport,    and    deal    in    tires. 

The,    March    28    (New    Jersey),    $30,000. 

blorris — all  of   15   Exchange  Place,  Jersey 

charge,    G.    W.    Flaacke.      Principal   office,    15 

^:rsey.      Store    at    11    Mechanic    street. 


March   28    (New  Y'ork),   $25,000. 
O'Brien,   1402  Broadway;   E.   A.   Carbona,   225 
■   Y'ork  City.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods  of 


Jersey.      Sto 
To  buy,  sell,  import,  trade 


Me 
nd  deal 


Superior 
M.    L.    Ha 


Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 
tires  of  every  kind. 

Sphinx  Rubber  Co.,  Inc, 
220  East  72nd  street;  J.  / 
Skillman  street— all  of  Ne 
all   kinds. 

Spring-Tex  Rubber  Co..  The,  March  13  (Ohio),  $50,000.  C,  N,  Lichten, 
president  and  treasurer;  G.  Lichten,  sales  manager;  R.  and  E.  Cohn,  di- 
rectors; L.  W.  Josephson,  secretary.  Principal  office,  220-2  North  Third 
.street,    Columbus,    Ohio.      To    manufacture    rubber   heels   and    soles. 

"       ~'        Corp.,  The,  March  11    (California),  $25,000.     J.  J.  Grant, 
S.    S.    Abrams.      Principal    office,    116    Temple    street,    Los 
Angeles,  California.     To  manufacture  automobile  tires. 

Tee  Pee  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  April  1  (Xew  York),  $200,000.  W.  F.  Timme. 
593  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City;  E.  F.  and  E.  Lockvvood,  both  of 
236  Tecumseh  avenue,  Mt.  Vernon^all  in  New  Y'ork,  To  manufacture 
rubber  goods. 

Tillou  Manufacturing  Co.,  February  26  (New  Jersey),  $25,000.  C.  W. 
Tillou.  134  Washington  avenue,  Newark;  S.  E.  Tillou,  159  Hoinblower 
avenue.  E.  E.  La  Boeuf,  11  Washington  street,  both  of  Belleville— all  in 
New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  134  Washington  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. Agent  in  charge,  C.  W.  Tillou,  To  manufacture,  purchase,  and  sell 
all   kinds  of   hard-riAber  specialties. 

Tire  Purchasers  Co,,  Inc,  April  12  (New  Y'ork),  $2,500.  J.  T.  and 
L.  T.  Chabot,  both  of  446  Prospect  avenue;  S.  C.  Kelly,  346  Franklin 
street— all   of   Buffalo,   New   York.      To    deal   in   auto    supplies. 

Tire  Service  Co.  of  Hartford,  April  15  (Delaware),  $25,000.  W.  Mackay. 
J.  H,  Jones,  J.  S.  Ogilvie— all  of  9  East  40th  street.  New  York  City. 
Principal  office  with  H.  F.  Gilg.  206  West  11th  street,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.     To  manufacture  and   deal   in   tires. 

Wagner  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc,  Fred  J.,  April  4  (New  York),  $25,000. 
H.  Ascher,  2581  Sedgwick  avenue;  E,  Landau,  789  West  End  avenue; 
R.  Sattler,  1076  Findlay  avenue— all  of  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
rubber  goods. 

Warren  Tiie  Stores  Co..  April  14  (Maine),  $750,000.  E.  J.  Warren. 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  B,  Russ,  Clerk— both  of  Bangor,  Maine.  To 
deal  in   all   kinds   of  automobile   supplies. 

Zafee  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  April  21  (New  York),  $2,000.  H.  C.  and  G. 
Zaum,  both  of  693  Monroe  street,  Brooklyn;  E.  Fee,  Beebe  avenue  and 
Prospect  street.  Long  Island  City— all  in  New  York.  To  deal  in  tires  and 
rubber  goods. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer  of 
chewing  gum,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per 
cent,  payable  May  1  on  common  stock  of  record  April  19,  1919. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  manu- 
facturer of  all  kinds  of  wringers,  declared  its  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  April  IS 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  March  31. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  tires,  rubber  footwear,  and  other  rubber  goods,  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  April 
15  on  common  stock  of  record  April  1,  1919. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  tires  and  footwear,  has  declared  its  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable 
May  1   to  preferred  stock  of  record  April  22,  1919 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  tire  manu- 
facturer, has  declared  quarterly  dividends  of  $1  cash  per  share 
and  three  per  cent  in  common  stock,  on  its  common  stock,  pay- 
able May  1  on  stock  of  record  April  15,  1919. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine  and  1900 
Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tire  manufacturer,  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  April  1  on  stock  of  record  March  20,  1919. 

The  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
manufacturer  of  rubber  substitute,  which  resumed  paying  divi- 
dends on  its  preferred  stock  last  January,  recently  declared  an- 
other of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  April  25  on  stock 
of  record  April   19,   1919. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable  May  IS  on  common  stock 
of  record  May  5,  1919,  also  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock. 

The  Sioux  City  Tire  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
lire  manufacturer,  has  declared  cash  dividends  of  eight  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock,  payable  May  15,  and  of  thirty  per  cent  on 
common  stock,  payable  July  IS,  1919. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  tires  and  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  declared  quarterly  divi- 
dends of  two  per  cent  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  respectively, 
on  its  first  and  second  preferred  stock,  both  payable  April  30  on 
stock  of  record  April  IS,  1919. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  automotive  equipment, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  ($0.87^i  per  share),  payable  .\pril  30  on  common  slock  of 
record  April  4,  1919. 

LABOR   CONDITIONS   IN    NEW   YORK. 

Assuming  that  labor  conditions  ui  the  ruliber  and  gutta  pcrcha 
factories  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  fairly  indicative  of  simi- 
lar conditions  throughout  the  country,  the  most  recent  statistics 
for  February,  1919,  published  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  are  of  interest. 

These  statistics  show  an  increase  over  the  preceding  month  of 
2.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  and  a  decrease 
of  3.7  per  cent  in  total  wages,  the  latter  being  due  to  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  worked  per  week.  As  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  1918,  there  are  4.1  per  cent  less  workers  employed,  but 
their  total  wages  represent  an  increase  of  17.7  per  cent.  Average 
weekly  earnings  of  all  employes  in  both  office  and  factory  are 
now  $18.61,  and  have  undergone  a  gradual  increase  from  $10.66 
in  1915.  Herein  lies  the  chief  cause  for  the  increased  cost  of 
manufactured  rubber  goods. 


In  order  to  become  better  acquainted,  employes  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  rubber  companies  in  and  about  New  York  have  formed  an 
athletic  association  and  will  give  a  series  of  contests  in  various 
branches  of  sport.  The  organization  is  known  as  the  Rubber 
Industries  Athletic  League  and  at  present  includes  the  following 
firm  members:  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Empire  Tire  Co.,  Federal 
Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Globe  Rubber 
Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Miller  Tire  Corp,  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.,  Sterling  Tire  Corp.  and  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The 
officers  are  :  President,  P.  C.  Botzenmayer,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.;  vice-president,  H.  A.  Demarest,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.;  secretary,  J.  L.  Wood,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.; 
treasurer,   B.   Greene,   Sterling  Tire  Corp. 

A  baseball  schedule  has  been  arranged  and  the  following 
firm  members  will  have  teams  in  the  field:  Ajax  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Globe  Rubber  Tire 
Mfg.  Co.,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Sterling  Tire  Cop.,  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  The  games  will  be  played  on  diamonds 
around  New  York,  and  should  furnish  some  lively  entertain- 
ment, as  the  rivalry  is  sure  to  be  keen.  Several  trophies  have 
been  arranged  for  and  will  be  displayed  in  the  show  windows 
of  the  interested  companies  from  time  to  time. 

ANNUAL    SPRING    CROP    OF    FIBER    SOLE    BILLS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  state  legislatures  have  had 
presented  for  enactment  numerous  "pure  shoe  bills,"  all  of  which 
have  failed  of  passage.  A  recent  bill  introduced  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  "relating  to  the  sale  of  wearing  apparel  made 
out  of  artificial  substances,  and  providing  a  penalty"  was  so 
loosely  drawn  that  the  use  of  fiber  soles  would  be  prohibited 
unless  the  manufacturers  of  such  soles  designate  every  ingredient 
entering  into  the  sole,  and  the  exact  percentage  of  such  in- 
gredient therein  contained.  Fines  of  $10  to  $1,000,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  are  named  as  a 
penalty. 

Luckily  the  author  of  the  bill,  having  been  shown  its  absurdity, 
consented  to  an  indefinite  postponement  of  its  consideration,  and 
manufacturers  of  fiber  soles  may  continue  to  guard  the  secrets 
of  their  products.  Not  long  ago  a  similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Iowa  Legislature. 


M.  &  A.  M.  A.  ENTERTAINS  TRADE  JOURNALISTS. 

Prompted  by  the  desire  to  know  better  the  trade  journal  men 
and  others  connected  with  the  various  trades  interested,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association  gave 
them  an  informal  dinner  on  April  18,  1919,  at  the  Transportation 
Club,  New  York  City,  as  follows : 

"Motor"— E.  C.  Wright,  business  manager;  Alexander  John- 
son, editor.  "Motor  Life"— T.  W.  Snead,  treasurer,  and  C.  B. 
Ames,  business  manager.  "The  India  Rubber  World"— W.  M. 
Morse.  "Class  Journal"— David  Beccrof t,  directing  editor ;  W.  I. 
Ralph,  vice-president.  "Automobile  Topics"— Niran  Bates  Pope, 
editor.  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association — C.  E. 
Thompson,  president;  C.  W.  Stiger,  A.  W.  Copland  and  E.  W. 
Beach,  directors;  M.  E.  Heminway,  general  manager;  C.  A. 
Burrell,  manager  credit  department;  Sidney  S.  Meyers,  general 
counsel.  Federal  Highway  Association,  Washington,  D.  C— 
S.  M.  Williams,  president. 
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TRADE   NOTES. 

The  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  84  Reade  street,  New  York,  has 
removed  its  mechanical  goods  factory  from  Matteawan  to  Bea- 
con, New  York. 

The  Belmont  Packing  &  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  removed  its  New  York  office  and  stock  room  to  99 
Chambers    street,    New    York    City. 

The  Burdick  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  is 
building  a  reinforced  concrete  three-story  factory,  100  by  200 
feet,  and  a  power  plant  100  by  100  feet,  in  which  it  will  manu- 
facture its  shingle-construction  patented  tire.  A  temporary  plant 
is  being  operated  until  the  permanent  one  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  officers  of  the  company  are :  John  P.  McKinley, 
president;  A.  S.  Burdick,  vice-president;  R.  H.  Mather,  secre- 
tary and  counsel.  The  Chicago  office  is  in  the  Consumers 
Building. 

The  Triple  Tread  Tire  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation  with  its 
business  office  at  1442  South  iVIichigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
has  been  granted  authority  to  do  business  in  Plattenville,  Wis- 
consin, where  it  has  appointed  James  F.  Gibson  its  agent.  H. 
C  Lund  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Super  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Cedar  and  Emerick  streets,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  manufacturer  of  tires  and  repair  material,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $100,000.  C.  L.  Smith 
is  president  of   the  company. 

The  Washington  Rubber  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  tires  and  inner  tubes,  has  elected 
the  following  officers  and  directors  for  the  current  year:  J.  L. 
Lockhart,  president;  Dr.  S.  L.  McCurdy,  vice-president;  B.  F. 
Mevay,  secretary  and  treasurer;  John  Warrick,  T.  W.  D. 
Heiber,  and  Burt  S.  Shafer.  T.  R.  McKennan  is  general 
manager. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  manufacturer  of  "South 
Bend"  tires,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year:  G.  W.  Odell,  president  and  treas- 
urer; Peter  E.  Studebaker,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Bennett,  secre- 
tary: directors,  C.  W.  Truxell  and  J.  W.  Ridge.  The  company 
is  to  extend  the  length  of  its  main  factory  building  to  967  feet, 
in  which  additional  equipment  will  be  installed  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  plant  to  double  its  present  volume. 

The  Rawlings  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lucas  avenue  and  23d 
street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  manufacturers  of  the  "Ruko"  game 
balls  and  other  athletic  goods,  has  opened  an  office  at  28  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  in  charge  of  J.  G.  Smith.  Richard  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  will  represent  the  concern  in  the  West,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of 
rubber  mill  machinery,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  E.  E. 
Allen,  president;  J.  A.  Himrod,  vice-president;  A.  G.  Scheiden- 
helm,  secretary;  and  P.  A.  Himrod,  treasurer. 

T.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.,  949  Broadway  (Flatiron  Building), 
New  York  City,  is  a  new  firm  formed  by  Thomas  A.  Desmond 
and  Herbert  S.  DeLanie  to  deal  in  crude  rubber.  Both  partners 
were  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Robinson  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  importers  of  crude  rubber. 

F.  A.  Reichard,  Inc.,  and  J.  W.  Coulston  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  importers  and  dealers  in  rubbermakers'  colors  and  chemi- 
cals, have  consolidated  and  will  conduct  their  business,  after 
May  1,  1919.  under  the  name  of  Reichard-Coulston,  Inc.,  at  303 
Fifth  avenue.  The  business  management  and  policy  will  remain 
the  same.  The  officers  are :  J.  W.  Coulston,  president ;  A.  Paluel 
de  Marmon,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Bossert,  treasurer;  and  W.  I. 
Coulston,  secretary. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer  of  electric  controlling  devices,  has  transferred 
E.  C.  Cherrington  and  T.  R.  Cooley  from  the  sales  service  de- 
partment of  the  Milwaukee  office  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, office  of  the  central  district,  as  office  manager  and  engi- 
neering  correspondent,    respectively. 


Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Michigan,  arc  building  a  seven- 
story  warehouse  extension,  140  by  170  feet. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  six-story  building  443  by  145  feet,  the  construction  of 
which  was  delayed  during  the  war.  It  is  being  used  for  increased 
production  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  including  hose,  pack- 
ing, heels  and  soles,  and  molded  goods. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  increased 
its  common  stock  from  $5,029,900  to  $10,000,000  and  decreased  its 
preferred  stock  from  $3,990,300  to  $3,900,300.  Accordingly,  900 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  have  been  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany for  its  special  surplus  account  and  duly  cancelled,  which  out 
of  the  increase  in  common  stock  a  quarterly  dividend  of  three 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  in  addition  to  the  cash  dividend 
of  $1  per  share,  has  been  declared,  beginning  May  1,  1919. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  L.  Walter  Lissber,gtr,  president ; 
Sydney  Bernheim,  vice-president;  Walter  Loewenthal,  secre- 
tary, and  Joel  Jacobs,  treasurer. 

The  Prospect  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  225  Delaware  avenue,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  a  newly  incorporated  concern  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cord  tires  to  be  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  will  lo- 
cate its  factory  at  Prospect,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 
The  officers  are :  James  T.  Barnes,  president ;  J.  H.  Prender- 
grast,  vice-president,  and  J.  L.  Rosenblatt,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000,  of  which 
$300,000  is  common  stock  and  the  balance  preferred. 

The  Quality  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1101  Main  street,  Anderson, 
Indiana,  is  installing  machinery  in  the  newly  completed  addi- 
tion to  its  factory  in  which  it  will  start  manufacturing  automo- 
bile tires  and  tubes  about  June  1,  1919.  C.  J.  Hodges  is  gen- 
eral  manager. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City,  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Boss  Rubber  Co.  in  several  western  cities, 
where  it  will  operate  Kelly-Springfield  branches  as  follows: 
1550  Broadway,  Denver,  Colorado,  H.  E.  Gabriel,  manager;  27 
West  Fourth  South  street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  George  V. 
Porter,  manager,  and  120  West  Broadway,  Butte,  Montana,  C. 
D.   Cole,  manager. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  on  March  27,  1919, 
increased  the  number  of  its  directors  from  nine  to  eleven  and 
elected  officers  as  follows :  H.  C.  Coleman,  J.  Carl  DeLaCour, 
John  M.  Dettra  (assistant  secretary),  James  A.  Fayne,  S.  B. 
Fleming,  Albert  A.  Garthwaite  (vice-president  and  treasurer), 
Walter  H.  Herrick,  Horace  C.  Jones.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  John 
J.  Watson,  Jr.  (president),  and  Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.  Henry  Hop- 
kins, Jr.,  is   secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Newman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  removed  its  general 
office  and  warerooms  to  244-246  West  54th  street.  New  York 
City,  and  is  making  this  the  distributing  point  for  merchandise 
to  its  several  stores  in  New  York  and  out  of  town.  Both  retail 
and  wholesale  business  is  conducted. 

The  Quabaug  Rubber  Co.,  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts, 
has  recently  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  its 
organization.  The  officers  are :  Thomas  G.  Richards,  president 
and  sales  manager;  C.  A.  Evans  (Merchants  National  Bank, 
Worcester),  treasurer;  directors,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing — 
Frank  A.  Drury  (Merchants  National  Bank,  Worcester),  Henry 
Drew  (National  Union  Bank,  Boston),  Frank  Smith  (attorney, 
Worcester),  Walter  T.  Bucklin  (Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
Boston),  and  William  Edmunds  (investments,  Boston).  Charles 
Burgess  has  resigned  from  his  positions  as  director,  treasurer, 
and  sales  manager  of  the  company,  as  have  also  Eugene  de 
Rozier  as  chief  chemist  and  F.  W.  Tingley  as  engineer. 
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The  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  dealer  in  building  products,  is  now  supply- 
ing Robertson  "M.  R."  (mineral  rubber)  to  the  trade  in  different 
grades.  The  company  has  secured  the  services  of  H.  B.  Pullar 
and  J.  S.  Ervin,  formerly  with  the  Pioneer  Asphalt  Co.,  Law- 
renceville,  Illinois,  to  take  charge  of  the  production  department. 

The  Inland  Rubber  Co.,  La  Salle  and  27th  streets,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  expects  to  complete  by  the  middle  of  July  the  two-story 
extension  which  it  is  now  building,  87  by  112  feet  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  is  transferring  its  store  in  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  from  Cherry  street  to  109  College  street  where 
two  store?  will  be  occupied. 

The  Service  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  opened  a  store  at  70  Maine 
street.  Auburn,  Maine,  under  the  ownership  of  Mitchell  Zelmer 
and  Maurice  Leavitt  who  have  recently  been  discharged  from  the 
Navy.  This  is  the  only  store  serving  Lewiston  and  Auburn  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  tires  of  exclusive  makes. 

The  Hohmann-Nelson  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  automatic  temperature,  pres- 
sure and  time  controllers,  also  thermometers,  recorders,  etc.,  and 
in  several  months  will  be  ready  for  active  operations.  The  offi- 
cers of  ihe  company  are:  A.  B.  Hohmann,  president;  A.  J. 
Nelson,  vice-piesident  and  secretary;  Edward  Hutchens,  treas- 
urer. These  men  are  well  known  to  rubber  manufacturers,  hav- 
ing specialized  in  the  development  of  automatic  control  as  applied 
to  all  methods  of  vulcanization  and  personally  supervised  many 
of  the  larger  installations  of  such  systems. 

The  Kalzenb.^ch  &  Bullock  Co.,  Inc.,  100  William  street.  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  sole  selling  agent  for  the  products 
of  the  Nevin  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  manufacturer  of 
high-grade  barium  products  and  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade. 

The  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  will 
remove  its  export  department  from  315  Fourth  avenue  to  32 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  May  1,  1919.  It  has  also  appointed 
the  Ryan  &  Hughes  Co.,  Inc.,  1698  Broadway,  distributer  of 
Braender  tires  and  tubes  in  New  York  City  and  on  Long  and 
Staten  Islands. 

The  Climax  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturer  of  a  line  of  dress  shields, 
sanitary  aprons,  baby  pants,  and  rubber  novelties,  has  moved  to 
520  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  plants  of  the  American  Rubber  Products  Co.  and  the  New- 
castle Rubber  Co.  have  been  taken  over  by  a  group  of  Akron  and 
Cleveland  rubber  manufacturers.  Automobile  tires  are  made  at 
the  Newcastle  plant  and  the  output  will  be  considerably  increased. 
The  new  company  is  headed  by  F.  E.  Harmon  of  the  Universal 
Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Fred  E.  Seiberling,  Akron,  Ohio. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  crude  rubber  importers,  have  removed 
their  New  York  City  offices  from  82  Beaver  street  to  the  Trinity 
Building,  111  Broadway. 

The  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado,  is  building  two  new 
factory  units,  one  of  two  stories  and  one  of  four,  and  a  four- 
story  warehouse. 

The  Rubber  Tire  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  420  St.  Louis  street,  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  C.  E.  Randall,  presi- 
dent; F.  S.  Bauersfeld,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  manager;  J.  L. 
Hines  and  D.  J.  Landers,  vice-presidents. 

The  Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve  Corp.,  199-203  Eighth  street, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York,  has  opened  executive  and  sales 
offices  at  1765  Broadway,  suite  605,  New  York  City.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  G.  H.  Crossan,  president;  S.  X. 
Newman,  vice-president;  H.  A.  Tremaine,  treasurer;  and  C.  R. 
Tock,    secretary. 

Albert  V.  W.  Tallman,  crude  rubber  broker,  has  removed  from 
54-56   Stone   street  to  280  Broadway,   New   York   City. 


LESTER    LELAND. 

AN  important  new  cffice.  created  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
^*-  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  was  that  of 
vice-chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  To  that  office  Lester 
Leland,  vice-president  of  the  company  was  elected.  Associated 
with  the  great  rub- 
ber company  in  im- 
portant capacities  al- 
most from  its  incep- 
tion, Mr.  Leland's 
career  affords  an  in- 
teresting study. 

He  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, July  20,  1864, 
the  son  of  Lester 
and  Mary  (Bab- 
cock)  Leland.  Edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city, 
he  graduated  from 
the  English  High 
School,  and  after  a 
course  at  a  busi- 
ness college,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of 
C.  A.  Richards,  pres- 
ident of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Rail- 
way, Boston.  Some 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
vas  appointed  superintendent  of 
agent      of      the      Metropolitan 


Lester  Lel.\ne 


years  afterward,  he  was 
Heating  Co.,  and  later 
buildings      and      purchasin 

Telephone  Co.  of  New  York  City,  which  position  he  held  until 
1893,  when  he  was  made  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.,  advancing  to  the  treasurership  two  years  later. 
When  this  company  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  in  1898,  he  became  identified  with  the  management,  serving 
on  the  board  of  directors,  and  filling  the  office  of  vice-president 
for  many  years,  and  assuming  his  present  position  and  title  a 
month  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Leland  is  a  man  of  many  interests.  In  addition  to  his 
connection  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries, 
he  assists  in  the  management  of  the  American  Trust  Co.,  Rub- 
ber Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Industrial  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Cotton 
and  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Arkwright 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  all  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Corp.  and  United  Timber  Co.  of  New 
York  City,  the  Oneida  Timber  Co..  Georgetown,  and  the  Pacific 
&  Idaho  Northern  Railway. 

Mr.  Leland  served  several  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Militia,  reaching  the  grade  of  Captain  and  Provost  Marshal 
of  the  Second  Brigade.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  with  Spain  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  C  Company,  Fifth  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
His  two  sons  are  at  present  in  service,  having  enlisted  in  the 
present  war. 

Mr.  Leland  is  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  his  favorite  pastimes  being 
riding,  tennis,  and  golf.  He  is  a  born  organizer  and  adjuster  of  in- 
dustrial difficulties.  Quiet,  tactful,  unassuming,  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  of  keen  judgment,  he  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all. 
In  the  company  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  identified,  he 
has  done  much  to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition  of  greatness 
and  efficiencv. 


Replete    with    information    for    rubber    manufacturers— H.    C. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients." 
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Louis  J.  Plumb,  M.A. 


CHEMIST   AND    SALES   MANAGER. 

LOUIS  J.  Plumb,  ^i.  A.,  is  well  known  in  every  branch  of  the 
American  rubber  trade,  through  his  position  as  both 
chemist  and  manager  of  sales  of  a  rubber  reclaiming  company. 
Mr.  Plumb  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1904,  be- 
ginning at  once  his  chemical  career 
in  the  laboratory  and  dye  works 
of  Klipstein  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Ilis  preference,  however,  was  for 
the  rubber  industry,  and  the  fol- 
lowing j'ear  he  became  chief 
chemist  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Reclaiming  Co.,  and  estab- 
lished a  factory  control  and  re- 
search laboratory  at  their  Buffalo 
plant.  Mr.  Plumb  was  awarded 
his  Master's  degree  from  Prince- 
ton on  the  presentation  of  a  thesis 
on  the  chemistry  of  rubber  and 
methods  of  its  analysis.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  material  thus 
presented  was  used  as  a  laboratory 
text  until  the  appearance  of  more  elaborate  works  on  the  subject 
by  other  chemists.  He  is  probably  the  first  rubber  chemist  to 
establish  brands  of  reclaimed  rubber  on  a  purely  technical  basis, 
such  as  standardizing  output  on  guaranteed  content  of  rubber, 
acetone  extract,  and  physical  characteristics,  and  their  technical 
presentation  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Plumb  represented  his  company  at  the  Fourth  International 
Rubber  Congress  held  in  London,  England,  in  July,  1914.  On 
that  occasion  he  toured  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  in  the  interest  of  reclaimed 
rubber  as  an  important  factor  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. While  on  this  mission  he  was  in  Berlin  when  the  world 
war  broke  out,  and  was  detained  there  four  weeks  during  Ger- 
man mobiUzation  and  the  violation  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Plumb  is  a  member  of  various  business,  athletic,  social,  and 
scientific  bodies.  Among  the  latter  are  the  .American  Electro- 
Chemical  Society  and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Section  of 
the  latter  society  and  chairman  of  the  Rubber  Section's  Jar- 
Ring  Committee,  which  is  actively  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  on  the  standardization  of  jar  rings. 


DU   PONT    COMPANY   ELECTS   OFFICERS   AND    DIRECTORS. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
manufacturer  of  colors  and  chemicals,  Fabrikoid,  etc.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  elected  the  following  officers  and  directors : 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  president ;  vice-presidents.  H.  F.  Brown,  E.  G. 
Buckner,  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  F.  L.  -Connable,  William  Coyne, 
Irenee  du  Pont,  Lammet  du  Pont,  H.  G.  Haskell,  J.  A.  Haskell, 
Charles  L.  Patterson,  F.  W.  Pickard,  J.  J.  Raskob,  and  F.  G.  Tall- 
man;  secretary,  Alexis  I.  du  Pont;  treasurer,  F.  D.  Brown;  assis- 
tant treasurers.  Charles  Copeland,  Angus  B.  Echols,  W.  F.  Ras- 
kob, J.  K.  Rodgers,  and  William  F.  SaUmarsh;  assistant  secre- 
taries, L.  R.  Beardslee  and  M.  D.  Fisher;  directors,  all  of  the 
above  and  in  addition,  A.  Felix  du  Pont,  Eugene  du  Pont,  Eugene 
E.  du  Pont,  H.  F.  du  Pont,  P.  S.  du  Pont,  J.  P.  Laffey,  Charles  A. 
Patterson,  H.  M.  Pierce,  and  Charles  L.  Reese. 

Since  the  above  elections  were  made,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  has 
resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the  company  and  become  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors.  Irenee  S.  du  Pont,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  has  been  made  president  of  the  corn- 
pany^  These  changes  became  effective  May  1,  1919,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  made  because  of  business  conditions  following  the 


WESTINGHOUSE  DISPOSITION    OF    BRITISH    INTERESTS. 

General  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York 
City  and  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  abroad,  as  the  result  of  which  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  important  British  interests  whereby  the  Westing- 
house  company  sells  for  cash  its  British  holdings. 

This  sale  is  subject  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  cer- 
tain legal  details  in  Europe,  which  may  be  waived  by  the  com- 
pany if  considered   desirable. 

The  Westinghouse  company  now  plans  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial alliance  with  a  view  to  developing  export  business.  No 
further  details  can  be  announced  at  the  moment,  but  the  plan 
will  be  put  into  execution  immediately  on  the  assumption  that 
the  British  transaction  will  be  consummated  on  one  of  the  bases 
indicated. 


Thou 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

R.    Burton   has   been   appointed   assistant   to    George 


S.  Shugart.  general  branch  sales  manager  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  E.  Byles,  crude  rubber  broker,  has  removed  from  59  Broad 
street  to  140-142  Pearl  street.  New  York  City. 

John  A.  Glaspy,  former  manager  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
branch  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  has  become  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  the  International  India  Rubber  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  "South  Bend"  tires.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

L.  I.  Seaman,  215  West  51st  street.  New  York  City,  has  been 
designated  as  the  representative  of  The  Canton-Blackstone  Co., 
formerly  the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
which  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

J.  E.  Duffield,  formerly  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Bailey  Non-Stall  Differential  Corp.,  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  sales  division  of  The  Essenkay  Products 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturer  of  the  "Essenkay"  tire  filler. 

William  R.  Eales,  of  The  South  African  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
month  on  a  business  visit. 

Francis  R.  Henderson,  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  returned  from  London  last  month. 

Charles  T.  Wilson,  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  gone  to  England  on  business. 

G.  A.  Avey,  of  W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited,  Leicester,  England, 
is  in  this  country  for  a  brief  visit. 

W.  M.  Doucette  has  been  appointed  Eastern  district  manager 
of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  New  York  City  branch,  235  West  58th  street. 

J.  V.  Aguierre  is  in  charge  of  the  export  department  of  The 
Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  at  235  West  S8th  street. 
New  York  City. 

C.  L.  Falkinburg  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,. 
at  Jackson,  Michigan,  in  its  automobile  accessory  department, 
and  will  cover  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  .\Iabama. 

W.  L,  Baumbach.  formerly  operating  the  Badger  Tire  Repair 
Co.,  distributor  of  Firestone  and  Kelly-Springfield  tires,  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  has  disposed  of  the  business  and  will  repre- 
sent the  International  India  Rubber  Corp..  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
manufacturer  of  "South  Bend"  tires,  as  mana.ger  of  its  central 
district. 

Edward  H.  Garcin.  president  of  the  .\5best0s  and  Rubber 
Works  of  -'America,  New  York  City,  has  been  elected  a  director 
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of  the  Gotham  National  Bank,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Kelly. 

Harold  H.  Henderson,  of  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  crude  rub- 
ber importers,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City,  started  last  month 
on  a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip  to  the  Far  East. 

W.  R.  Robinson,  manager  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  crude  rubber 
importers,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  has  been  elected  vice-chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Club. 

R.  J.  Devereaux  is  manager  of  the  Bangor,  Maine,  store  of 
The  B.  F.   Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


plan  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  his  fac- 
tories. He  is  highly  respected  in  his  community,  is  a  member  of 
the  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Masonic  bodies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Ro- 
tary Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Manufacturers'  .As- 
sociation. 


A  PIONEER  IN  TIRE  REPAIRING. 

TO  have  started  business  in  a  one-story  shop,  and,  unaided  by  a 
dollar  of  outside  capital,  develop  a  nation-wide  business,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  skilled  workmen,  is  something  of  which  one 
may  well  be  proud.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  Charles  E. 
Miller,  proprietor  of  the  Anderson  Rubber  Works,  Anderson,  In- 
diana, where,  in  two  big  factories,  he  manufactures  tire-making 
machinery,  tire-repairing  equipment  and  tires. 

Mr.  Miller  claims  to  have  designed  the  first  tire-repair  vul- 
canizer,  and  to  have  done  the  first  repairing  job  seven  years  be- 
fore any  other  tire  vulcanizer  appeared  on  the  market.  He  was 
born  in  1874,  in  Prairie,  Ohio,  and  with  his  parents  moved  to 
Huntington  County,  Indiana,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  while 
acquiring  what  education  the 
country  school  afforded.  The 
purchase  of  a  high-wheel  bicycle 
influenced  his  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion, and  he  secured  employment 
in  a  bicycle  factory  at  Marion, 
Indiana.  Noticing  the  great 
waste  in  consigning  to  the  junk 
heap  so  many  burst  tires,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  vulcanizer 
to  repair  them.  He  made  pat- 
terns, and  when  the  local 
foundry  declared  it  impossible 
to  make  such  castings,  he  made 
the  cores  himself,  and  directed 
the  successful  making  of  the 
first  steam-jacketed  tire  vulcan- 
izer. Soon  he  was  busy,  outside 
of  his  factory  working  hours, 
repairing  bicycle  tires  for  the 
people  in  his  vicinity.  Finally  he  accumulated  $300  and  with  this 
capital  he  opened  a  vulcanizing  and  bicycle  shop,  a  little  one- 
story  affair,  at  Anderson,  Indiana. 

The  business  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  with  the  au- 
tomobile came  the  demand  for  the  repair,  of  larger  tires  for 
which  larger  vulcanizers  were  built.  In  1902  when  the  clincher 
tire  came  into  use,  he  designed  a  sectional  vulcanizer  for  repair- 
ing it.  In  1911  he  invented  an  adjustable  vulcanizer,  which  per- 
mitted adjustment  for  all  sizes  of  tires.  As  needs  developed, 
machines  and  appliances  were  devised.  Inventions  and  improve- 
ments followed  fast,  for  by  this  time  the  little  repair  shop  had 
given  place  to  a  big  factory  where  everything  needed  in  the 
growing  business  of  tire  repairing  was  made  and  the  business  of 
supplying  repair  shops  all  over  the  country  was  developing.  Be- 
sides tire  repair  outfits,  he  has  added  the  manufacture  of  vul- 
canizers for  repairing  and  soling  rubber  footwear. 

Later  the  manufacture  of  tires  was  added,  a  new  system  being 
perfected  for  making  an  improved  "cog  tread"  tire,  which  is 
neither  a  wrapped  tread,  nor  a  full  molded  tread,  for  which  a 
number  of  advantages  are  claimed. 

Mr.  Miller  is  most  democratic  as  an  employer,  and  is  idolized 
by  his  employes.     He  has  established  an   annual  profit-sharing 


EMINW.W. 


FROM  WAR  SERVICE  TO   MOTOR  ACCESSORIES. 

/^NE  of  the   live   wires   in   the   rubber   war   work,   Montie   L. 
^-^     Heminway,    has    been    honored    b)'    the    appointment    as 
general  manager  of  the   Motor  and  Accessories   Manufacturers' 
Association.      A    brief    outline    of    his 
business  career  is  therefore  of  interest. 

Mr.  Heminway  was  bom  in  Somer- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  December  11,  1877, 
and  educated  in  the  Somerville  public 
schools.  His  early  business  experience 
was  gained  in  the  shoe  industry,  first 
with  the  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  where 
he  was  general  office  manager  and  later 
as  sales  manager  for  the  Charles  A. 
Easton  Co.,  a  well-known  shoe  manu- 
facturing concern  in  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

His  experience  in  the  rubber  business 
began  when  he  entered  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
of  which  concern  he  was  sales  manager  for  seven  years. 

When  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  rubber  industry  was 
formed,  Mr.  Heminway  was  appointed  its  secretary,  with  offices 
in  Washington  and  New  York,  and  the  duties  of  this  important 
position  were  filled  with  ability  and  credit,  until  the  work  of 
the  committee  ceased  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

At  this  time  L.  M.  Bradley,  the  general  manager  of  the  Motor 
and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  was  incapacitated  by 
illness,  and  M.  Heminway  was  called  to  take  the  temporary 
management  of  that  association.  Later,  Mr.  Bradley  tendered 
his  resignation  and  Mr.  Heminway  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Now  that  the  scope  of  the  association  has  been  materially  en- 
larged, the  position  is  assuming  an  added  importance.  The 
association  now  has  a  credit  department  which  is  pronounced 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  source  of  credit  information 
in  the  motor  and  accessory  industry,  and  plans  are  being  formu- 
lated for  further  extension  of  this  department,  as  well  as  for 
developing  other  features  of  trade  association  work,  in  all  of 
which  Mr,  Heminway's  experience  and  ability  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  possible  value. 


"DOLLAR  EXCHANGE." 

That  the  United  States  has  displaced  England  and  all  other 
pre-war  creditor  countries  in  supplying  long-time  mimey  for  tlie 
financing  of  industry  and  transportation  was  pointed  out  by 
D.  H.  G.  Penny,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  City,  in  an  address  on  "Dollar  Exchange"  at 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Reserve  City  Bankers  at 
New  Orleans,  March  31,  1919. 

Mr.  Penny  showed  that,  before  the  war,  the  volume  of  deal- 
ing in  various  kinds  of  foreign  exchanges  in  Buenos  Aires  would 
rank  in  the  following  orders :  Pounds  sterling,  reichsmarks, 
Paris   francs,  Belgian  francs,  United  States  dollars. 

He  showed  that  at  the  present  time  every  bank  of  consequence 
in  foreign  countries  has  one  or  more  accounts  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  before  the  war  many  foreign  countries  had  no 
correspondents  at  all  here.  He  declares  that  London's  embar- 
rassment is  temporary  and  that  Great  Britain  is  still  doubtless  a 
creditor  nation.  He  cautions  America  that  we  should  compete 
with  England  by  fair  methods,  never  forgetting  that  "brave  old 
England   has  borne   the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day." 
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"England  has  been  generous  to  us  in  the  past,  and  England 
deserves  well  of  us  to-day,"  says  Mr.  Penny.  "Civilization  has 
been  saved  from  Germany,  but  it  must  now  be  saved  from 
poverty  and  economic  shipwreck.  The  whole  world  looks  to 
America  and  America  will  not  be  found  wanting." 


A    RUBBER    ENGINEERING    SPECIALIST. 

GEORGE  W.  BuRRELL,  works  manager,  who  is  now  also  second 
vice-president  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan   Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  steadily  risen  through  his  21  years'  service  with  the  above 
named  rubber  engineering  company. 

Born  in  1871,  his  early  education  was 
secured  at  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Leaving  school  at  the  age 
of  14,  he  spent  the  next  five  years  work- 
ing in  machine  shops,  mastering  the 
mechanical  principles  of  the  trade, 
meanwhile  studying  at  night  to  prepare 
for  college.  In  1891  he  entered  Ohio 
State  University,  taking  a  three  years' 
course  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Thus  having  fitted  himself  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  above-named  company  in 
1898  as  draughtsman.  After  three  years 
he  was  appointed  inspector,  and  in  the  next  two  years  was  pro- 
moted successively  to  chief  inspector,  assistant  purchasing  agent, 
assistant  secretary,  and  assistant  works  manager.  For  14  years 
he  has  held  the  last-mentioned  position,  his  duties  increasing 
with  the  steady  growth  of  the  business,  and  in  May,  1917,  he 
was  made  manager  of  works,  and  now  has  entire  charge  of  the 
company's  works  at  Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


G.  W.  BuRRELL. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT    OF  PLYMOUTH    RUBBER    CO. 
The   condensed   balance   sheet   of   the   Plymouth    Rubber   Co., 
Canton,  Massachusetts,  shows  the  following  figures  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1918: 

ASSETS. 
Capital  assets   (at  book  value)  : 

Real    estatee.    buildings,    machinery,    equip- 
ment, etc $899,136.80 

Less   reser\-e    for    depreciation 100,000.00 

$799,136.80 

Patents   and    trade   marks 100,000.00 

Total  capital  assets $899,136.80 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks  aftd  on  hand 105,230.47 

Accounts  and  notes   receivable,   after   deducting   estimated 

reserves  for  doubtful  items,   discounts,  etc 319,298.64 

Inventory  of  merchandise,  goods  in  process,  etc 673,344.13 

Liberty   bonds   and  war   saving  stamps. . .  .  $98,468.55 

Deduct    unpaid    instalments    not    due    and 

payments   by    employes 62,570,35  35,898,20 

Total  current  assets   $1,133,791.44 

Investmeent  in  treasuiy  stock — 1,752  shares  of  the  company's 

common    stock   at   book    value _. 171,800.00 

Sinkinc    fund — cash    available    for    retirement    of    preferred 

stock 2.975.31 

Deferred    expenses    for    taxes,    insurance,    interest,    experi- 
mental  work,    and   advertising 40,719.97 

Total  assets    $2,248,423.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Authorized.  Issued. 

Caoital   stock: 

7%    cumulative   preferred   sLock,    oar   value 

$100.00 $500,000.00  $490,100.00 

Common  stock,  par  value  $100.00 1,000,000.00         1,000.000.00 

Total    capital    stock $1,490,100.00 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable    243,511.41 

Notes  payable    350,000.00 

Accrued    taxes,    etc 9,836.64 

Total  current  liabilities    $603,348.05 

Sinking  fund  reserve  for  preferred  stock 6.775.3 1 

Surplus,  after  providing  for  dividend  on  preferred  slock...  148,200.16 

Total   liabilities,   capital,   and   surplus $2,248,423.52 


The  accounts  of  the  company  were  audited  by  Patterson.  Tcele 
&  Dennis,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  certified  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  figures.  All  doubtful  items  were  verified  as 
far  as  possible  through  careful  estimates,  correspondence  with 
banks,  consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  company,  etc. 


W" 


WALLACE  S.  CLARK. 

\LLAiE  S.  Clark  was  born  in  Watertown,  Xew  York, 
October  13,  1864.  After  preparing  for  college  at  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School,  he  entered  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1885.  He  then 
went  to  work  for  the  Edison  interests, 
and  has  been  with  them  and  their  suc- 
cessor, the  General  Electric  Co.,  ever 
since.  He  took  charge  of  the  wire  and 
cable  department  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1892,  and 
at  that  time  became  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber-insulated  con- 
ductors of  electricity.  Mr.  Clark  has  re- 
cently served  as  the  chairman  of  the  in- 
sulated wire  and  cable  division  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
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State  oe  New  York,      1  ^^  , 
County   of   New    York.  J-^-- 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E.  M.  Hoag,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  manager  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc..  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,    1912.   embodied   '  ■'         ■•-"■- 

Regulations,    printed    on    the    re\ 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co.,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street. 
New   York   City. 

Editor,    Henry    C.    Pearson,   83    Agawam    Road,    Waban,    Massachusetts. 

Managing  Editor.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  83  Agawam  Road,  Waban,  Massa* 
chusetts. 

Business  Manaeer.  E.  M.  Hoag.  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  indi\'idual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Henry   C.   Pearson,  83  Agawam   Road,   Waban,   Massachusetts. 

gagees.  and   other  security  holders 
t    or    more    of    total   amount    of    bonds,    mort- 
gages, or  otner  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  aflSant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated   by    her. 

E.    M.   HoAG,   Business   Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,    1919. 
[seal]  Fredk.    Sprenger. 

Notarv  Public  Westchester  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County, 
Mv  commission  expires  March  30,   1920. 
New  York  Count;  Clerk  No.   186.     Register's  No.    10188. 
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F,   R,   HENDERSON  &  CO.   OPEK  LONDON  HOUSE. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  crude  rubber  importers.  New  York 
City  and  .\kron,  Ohio,  have  recently  established  a  London  house 
under  the  firm  name  of  Henderson,  Forbes  &  Co.,  Limited,  with 
offices  at  11  Hart  street,  Mark  Lane.  The  associates  are  David 
S.  Forbes,  formerly  with  Harrison  &  Crossfields :  John  R.  Mc- 
intosh, who  was  also  with  the  same  finn  in  the  Far  East;  and 
Hanford  M.  Henderson  from  the  New  York  office. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   OHIO. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 
A  KRCJN  rubber  manufacturers  are  giving  special  attention 
^»-  to  the  probable  ultimate  scope  of  American  business  in 
foreign  markets.  F.  E.  Titus,  recently  appointed  foreign  sales 
manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  believes  that  whether 
or  not  the  American  manufacturer  will 
continue  to  hold  his  own  and  develop 
business  along  firm,  steady  lines  in  the 
various  foreign  markets  which  have  been 
recently  opened  to  him,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  quality  of  his  product 
and  proper  methods  of  economical  dis- 
tribution, as  well  as  the  adaptation  of 
his  merchandise  to  the  service  needs  of 
the  countries  into  which  it  goes,  and  the 
definite  policy  of  standing  behind  his 
product. 

Mr.  Titus  brings  a  wide  experience  to 
his  new  position,  having  formerly  been 
assistant  to  First  Vice-President  H.  E. 
Raymond  in  handling  foreign  business,  and  prior  to  that  suc- 
cessively manager  of  the  branches  of  the  company  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Buflfalo,  New  York. 

AKRON  NOTES. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  reports  its  classes 
in  tire  repairing  are  larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  Besides 
the  actual  experience  the  student  gets  at  the  bench  and  vulcanizer, 
lectures  on  advertising,  salesmanship,  h^okkeeping,  business  cor- 
respondence, etc..  as  applied  to  successful  garage  operation,  are 
also  given.     The  latest  tire  repair  class  opened  April  28,  1919. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  completing  its  new  plant,  known  as  No.  2.  During  the 
war  it  was  utilized  for  balloon  manufacture,  but  will  now  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  tires  and  tubes.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
concrete,  glass,  and  steel,  and  is  practically  fireproof.  Electric 
conveyors  eliminate  the  use  of  many  trucks  and  unnecessary 
motion  on  the  part  of  employes. 

The  J.  Frank  Dunbar  Co.,  Inc.,  82  Beaver  street,  New  York 
City,  dealer  in  crude  rubber,  has  opened  an  office  at  610  Flatiron 
building,  Akron,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  J.  Richard  Stanley.  Mr. 
Stanley  was  until  recently  with  Akron  office  of  Pell  &  Dumont, 
Inc.,  crude  rubber  brokers. 

The  Akron  Equipment  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
rubber  tire  molds  and  cores,  machinery,  dies,  etc.,  is  building  an 
addition  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  60  by  77  feet,  of  which 
one-half  is  an  addition  to  the  "heavy  shop"  where  tire  vulcaniz- 
ing presses  are  made  and  the  other  half  forms  a  two-story  addi- 
tion to  be  used  for  tire  mold  and  core  work  and  office  purposes. 
The  building  will  be  completed  about  May  1,  1919. 

The  .'\kron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is 
enlarging  its  tire  repair  equipment  department  in  order  to  take 
care  of  increasing  business.  It  has  also  purchased  land  and 
buildings  adjoining  its  property,  which  it  expects  to  utilize  in 
extending  its  plant  in  the  near  future. 
*    *    * 

The  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron. 
Ohio,  has  appointed  Paul  R.  Higginbotham,  recently  a  captain  in 
the  Ordnance  Department,  as  assistant  to  J.  G.  Swain,  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  appointed  Lawrence  W.  Enos,  recently  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  manufacturer's  representative  in 
the  Detroit  district. 


Jones  &  Kuhike,  West  Exchange  and  Water  streets,  Akron, 
Ohio,  manufacturers  of  automobile  tire  molds  and  cores,  special 
machinery,  etc.,  have  incorporated  and  changed  the  name  of  their 
organization  to  The  Kuhike  Machine  Co. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  January  14,  1919,  elected  the  following  officers :  W.  W. 
Wildman,  president  and  general  manager;  M.  S.  Long,  vice- 
president;  L.  E.  Larson,  secretary-treasurer.  The  company  is 
now  installing  a  new  mill  room  and  expects  to  increase  its  tire 
output  SO  per  cent  by  April  IS.  The  company  is  adding  new 
machinery  to  its  equipment  to  take  care  of  additional  business. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  .A.kron,  Ohio,  has  appointed  Roscoe 
M.  Gage  chief  chemist,  in  charge  of  its  laboratory  and  develop- 
ment work  and  fabrics.  Mr.  Gage  was  formerly  with  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  and 
more  recently  supervisor  of  gas-mask  manufacture  in  Akron 
rubber  factories  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  increased 
the  mileage  guaranty  on  its  "Jumbo"  tire  from  5,000  to  7,000 
miles.  This  is  a  special  oversize  tire  for  Fords,  Maxwells, 
Chevrolcts,  and  other  light  cars  using  30  by  3;X-inch  rims. 


W.  H.  Stillwell,  former  Akron  repre 
senfative  of  the  Westinghouse  &  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  newly  opened  Akron  office  of  the 
Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
manufacturer  of  rubber-working  machin- 


The    Miller   Rubber    Co.,   .A,kron,   Ohio, 

has  elected  the   following  officers  for  the 

current  year  :     Jacob   Pfeifler,  president ; 

C.   T.   Grant,  vice-president;   William   T. 

Pfeiffer.   secretary  and   treasurer;   J.   M. 

Doran    and    F.    B.    Theiss,    directors,    in 

addition  to  the  foregoing. 

H.  Parker  Lowell  has  been  appointed  editor  of  "Miller  Talk," 

the  house  organ  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  which 

suspended  during  the  war.     Mr.  Lowell  was  formerly  a  member 

of  the  copy  staff  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  dealer  in  crude  rub- 
ber, has  opened  an  office  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Block,  in  charge  of  Adam  T.  Dealaman. 

Katzenbach  &  Bullock  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer, 
importer,  and  exporter  of  chemicals  and  colors  for  the  rubber 
and  allied  trades,  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building,  Akron,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  A.  W.  P.  Barber  as  manager. 

The  Amazon  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  current  year:  Albert  Kroehle,  president;  J. 
F.  Burger,  vice-president;  L.  J.  Schott,  treasurer  and  general 
manager;  L.  F.  Smith,  secretary  and  factory  superintendent. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES. 
The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  bought  the 
plant  of  the  Eagle-Macomber  Co.  at  Sandusky,  in  which  it  plans 
to  manufacture  cord  tires  and  tubes,  under  the  supervision  of  H. 
H.  Forrest,  its  vice-president  and  general  superintendent.  The 
other  officers  of  the  company  are  C.  H.  Berlekamp,  president;  C. 
H.  Roth,  secretary  and  sales  manager;  P.  F.  Wills,  treasurer  and 


H.  Stii.lwell. 
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general  manager,  and  F.  W.  Hildebrand,  assistant  secretary  and 
auditor.  The  concern  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  half  common  and 
half  preferred  stock.  The  company  is  building  a  three-story 
addition,  60  by  85  feet,  to  be  used  for  curing  rooms.  The  Osborn 
Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  the  contract. 

E.  S.  Carman,  secretary  and  chief  engineer  of  The  Cleveland 
Osborn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  March  6,  1919,  with  a  party  of  about  forty  representa- 
tives of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  men  will 
assist  foundries  in  iheir  reconstruction  work. 
*    *     * 

The  McLean  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  "Champion"  tires  and  tubes,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  of  which  3,000  shares  are  com- 
mon stock  and  2,000  shares  are  preferred.  The  company  is 
running  two  shifts  of  workmen  in  its  plant,  producing  about 
500  tires  and  1,200  inner  tubes  daily. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  of  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  removed  its  general  office  on  March  1,  1919,  to  1900  Euclid 
avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    The  factory  remains  at  East  Palestine. 

The  Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  has  removed  its  office  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  802-3  Swetland  Building. 

The  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  tires  and  tubes,  states  that  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
fire  in  its  plant  on  April  11,  1919,  will  exceed  $150,000,  but  was 
practically  covered  by  insurance.  The  company  expects  to  be  in 
partial  operation  again  by  May   1   and  fully  by  June  1. 


TWO    REPUBLIC    RUBBER   CORPORATION   EXECU- 
TIVES. 

H.\RVEY  T.  Woodw.«lRD,  recently  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales,  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
brings  to  his  position  a  selling  experience  of  eighteen  years 
with  several  large  tire  companies,  notably  the  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  rapidly  advanced  to  high  posi- 


[.\RK   W.    RoE 


Harvev    T.   Woodward. 


mond  Rubber  Co.,  and  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  both 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  During  the  past  two  years  with  the  Republic 
company  he  has  been  engineer  of  rubber  goods  production,  in- 
cluding pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  and  mechanical  rubber  goods. 


THE   BAY    STATE   HONORS    GOODRICH    MAN. 

THE  election  of  Fred  T.  Moore  as  president  of  the  Bay  State 
Automobile  Association  is  a  deserved  recognition  of  the 
services  of  that  gentleman  to  the  association  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  for 
five  years. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born 
in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, August  20,  1884, 
attending  the  common 
and  high  schools  in 
Framingham,  and  finish- 
ing at  the  Burdett  Busi- 
ness  College,   Boston. 

When  but  a  boy  young 
Moore  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  sales  ex- 
ecutive, and  prepared 
himself  for  such  a  posi- 
tion by  a  special  course 
of  study.  Sixteen  years 
ago  he  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  stenographer  to 
the  manager  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Be- 
ginning thus  at  the  bottom,  he  rose  steadily  until,  in  1914,  he 
succeeded  his  principal,  and  attained  the  position  of  manager. 
He  thus  has  charge  in  the  six  New  England  states  of  the  sales 
of  all  the  varied  products  of  this  great  company. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association, 
the  Boston  City  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the  Woodland  Golf 
Club,  his  special  relaxations  being  motoring  and  golf. 


tions  in  the  sales  department,  and  was  later  promoted  successively 
to  sales  manager  of  that  company's  factory  branches  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  City. 

Mark  W.  Roe,  also  recently  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Republic  company,  has  had  over  thirteen  years'  engineering 
experience  with  some  of  the  largest  rubber  companies.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  engineer  on  tire  production  for  the  Dia- 


Fred  T.  Moore. 


A  SMOKELESS  SMOKER. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April  12,  1919,  the  athletic  asso- 
ciation of  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  held  its  second 
"smoker"  at  the  Armory.  Primarily,  there  was  no  smoking, 
which  omission  was  amply  compensated  for  by  a  highly  interest- 
ing program  consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  selections  (in- 
cluding several  numbers  by  the  Miller  Saxophone  Sextet)  and 
a  nuinber  of  bo.xing  contests,  some  of  which  were  fairly  fast. 
The  star  bout  of  the  evening  was  between  "Jackie"  Palmer,  a 
Millerite.  and  "Red"  Schaeffer,  who  was  outclassed  from  the 
start.  The  innovation  of  the  evening  was  the  event  between  two 
"African  Golfers,"  whose  gloves  were  smeared  with  white  paste, 
which  ended  in  both  contestants  being  as  "white  as  they  were 
painted."     The  affair  was  a  conspicuous  success. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  Slate  of  Massachusetts  still  maintains  the  leading  position 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  as  is  shown 
by  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1917,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Nine  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  line  have  a  total 
invested  capital  of  $22,224,512,  and  their  total  product  was 
$42,472,724.  The  stock  and  materials  used  cost  $17,663,113, 
and  their  12,275  employes  were  paid  $8,904,564.  Other  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  goods,  represented  by  41  concerns  with  a 
total  capital  of  $34,548,936,  turned  out  products  worth  $56,903,602. 
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the  materials  for  which  cost  $31,479,517,  and  the  10,334  employes 
were  paid  $7,970,746. 

The  sums  of  these  figures  give  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Bay  State.  Fifty 
establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $56,773,448,  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  $99,376,326.  They  employed 
22,609  persons,  to  whom  they  paid  $16,875,310,  and  consumed 
material,  including  rubber,  costing  $49,142,630. 

A  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  rubber  boot  and  shoe  business  is  noted.  In  1913  there  were 
4,832  male  employees  and  3,125  female.  In  1917  the  figures  were 
7,155  and  5,120,  an  increase  of  48.1  per  cent  of  male  and  63.8 
per  cent  of  female  workers.  An  even  greater  gain  is  noted  in 
other  ^ranches  of  the  rubber  industry,  for  in  1913  there  were 
4,598--ViaIes  and  805  females,  and  the  1917  returns  show  7,980 
males  and  1,397  females,  a  total  increase  of  73.6  per  cent. 

In  the  factory  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Chico- 
pee  Falls,  Mass.,  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  mirrors  is  used 
to  prevent  collisions  at  angles  and  crossings  of  runways  and 
passages.  There  are  several  "blind  corners"  where  electric  and 
hand  trucks  are  used,  and  at  each  of  these  a  mirror  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  person  approaching  the  corner  can  see,  reflected 
in  the  glass,  the  other  passageway.  Collisions  are  thus  pre- 
vented. Under  the  mirror,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  one  of  the 
two   is   visible   the   whole   length   of   the  passage,   is   painted   the 


Br.iND  Corner  Miii.  . 

danger   emblem,  adopted   about   two  years   ago   by  the   National 
Safety  Council  as  a  universal  danger  sign.     . 

M.  M.  Converse,  who  returned  last  month  from  a  trip  to 
Europe,  is  far  from  enthusiastic  in  advising  others  to  spend 
vacations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Converse  did 
not  go  across  to  investigate  foreign  markets.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sought  a  complete  respite  from  business.  Most  of  his  time 
over  there,  however,  was  spent  in  collecting  autographs  of 
officials  on  his  passport  in  order  to  enter  and  leave  the  various 
cities  he  visited.  His  visit  was  unfortunately  shortened  because 
of  the  time  necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements  imposed  on  all 
civilian  travelers.  Mr.  Converse  comes  back  satisfied  that  the 
United  States  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  he  is  not  planning 
any  more  European  trips  in  the  near  future. 

Many  members  of  the  rubber  footwear  trade  may  remember 
the  late  John  C.  Balderston,  of  Balderston  &  Daggett,  of  this 
city,  the  selling  agents  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  and 
were  also  acquainted  with  his  son,  Frank  Balderston,  who  for 
many  years   had   charge   of   the   sales   of   tennis    shoes    for    the 


United  States  Rubber  Co.  Some  of  these  may  have  met  Frank's 
brother,  Henry  Ware  Balderston,  generally  called  "Harry"  by 
his  friends,  and  these  will  perhaps  hear  for  the  first  time,  from 
this  paragraph,  of  his  sudden  death  from  angina  pectoris,  at 
his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on  April  13,  1919. 

As  a  boy  he  worked  in  his  father's  store,  but  later  entered  the 
cotton  goods  business,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  he  was  sales 
agent  for  Nrw  England  for  the  Araoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 
Manchester.  New  Hampshire.  He  was  54  years  of  age.  His 
widow  and  on«  daughter  survive  him. 

Boston's  gain  is  Akron's  loss  by  the  transfer  of  C.  B.  Lin- 
derman  from  the  head  office  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  to  take  charge  of  the  Boston  branch  of  that  concern.  Mr. 
Linderman  has  been  engaged  in  advertising  and  sales  depart- 
ment work  for  several  years,  and  he  is  being  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  tire  fraternity  of  this  city. 

More  than  lOO  members  of  the  sales  and  executive  departments 
of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  attended  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Lenox  on  the  evening 
of  April  11,  as  the  close  of  a  two-day  conference  of  New  Eng- 
land salesmen.  Addresses  were  made  by  C.  B.  Lindeman,  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  branch,  and  J.  E.  Mayo,  New  England  dis- 
trict manager.  Motion  Pictures  taken  in  the  Akron  factory 
were   shown,   and   music   for   dancing   was    furnished. 

James  H.  Learned,  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  whose 
portrait  was  shown  in  the  April  number  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Aquitania  for  Europe  April 
5.  Mr.  Learned  includes  a  large  part  of  Europe  in  his  "ter- 
ritory," having  "covered"  many  of  the  leading  cities  previous 
to  the  great  war. 

Many  employes  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  have  been  discharged  from  various  branches  of 
service,  are  resuming  their  former  positions.  Thus  far  26  such 
men  have  returned  to  the  tire  department  and  5  to  the  calender 
room. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  is  building 
a   one-story  extension  of  its  warehouse,   to  cost  about  $15,000. 

The  Hood  Girls  War  Relief  Club,  an  organization  of  woman 
workers  at  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  gave  a 
very  successful  minstrel  show  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  April 
22,  1919,  in  which  over  ISO  participated.  This  club  has  raised 
thousands  of  dollars  for  war  relief  work,  the  proceeds  of  its 
annual  minstrel  show  being  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its 
revenue. 

The  Walker  Webbing  Co.  mill  in  Brockton  was  originally  one 
story  high,  measuring  56  by  200  feet.  Last  year  an  additional 
story  was  built  over  one-half  this  area,  and  now  the  company 
is  completing  two  stories  by  building  over  the  remaining  portion. 
The  work  will  cost  about  $6,000,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished 
sometime  this  month. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  Americanization  drive  conducted  by 
the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  22  em- 
ployes took  out  citizenship  papers. 

Among  the  concerns  which  are  welcoming  back  to  their  pre- 
vious positions,  or  others  equally  good,  the  returned  soldiers  who 
were  formerly  in  their  eniplov.  are  the  Tver  Rubber  Co.,  .\ndover, 
Massachusetts,  which  has  taken  back  20  men,  and  the  Carlisle 
Cord  Tire  Co.,  of  the  satne  place,  which  has  taken  back  8  men. 

J.  S.  McClurg  has  become  associated  with  the  Carlisle  Cord 
Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  as  consulting  engineer. 
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Gifford  K.  Simonds,  general  manager  of  the  Simonds  Manu- 
facturing Co.,   Fitchburg,   has  been   added   to   the   board  of   di- 
rectors of  The  First  National   Bank  of  Boston. 
♦    »    ♦ 

Ernest  T.  Gregory,  formerly  representative  of  the  American 
International  Corp.,  and  manager  of  the  International  Banking 
Corp.,  Pekin,  China,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Corp.  of  Boston.  Mr.  Gregory  at  one  time  was  con- 
nected with  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  and  later  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Hambleton  &  Co.,   Baltimore. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

/>'v   Our   Nriiular  Corirsf^oiidi-iil. 

PRODUCTS  of  the  many  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  some  from  other  sections  of  the  state,  were  recently 
on  display  in  the  museum  of  the  New  Jersey  State  House.  The 
exhibition  lasted  two  weeks  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of 
persons  inlercsled  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.     Classes 
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&  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  contributed  $100.  The  De  Laski  &  Tbropp 
Tire  Co.  gave  $50,  while  John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  William  H. 
Servis,  vice-president  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  each  gave  $25.  The  Whitehead  Brothers  Itubber  Co.  gave 
$25  towards  the  hero  fund  being  raised  in  Trenton  to  entertain 
homecoming  soldiers. 

Four  young  Trenton  trien,  who  are  well  known  in  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry,  have  gone  to  Mexico  City,  where  they 
will  become  associated  with  the  Pelzer  Rubber  Co.  This  com- 
pany is  the  first  to  establish  an  automobile  tire  plant  in  that  section 
of  Mexico.  The  men  are  Daniel  Henry,  who  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  cheiTiist  by  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.;  John 
Simkins.  Thomas  J.  O'Hara  and  Edward  Taylor. 

Weldon  Roberts  Rubber  Co.,  of  18  Oliver  street,  Newark,  will 
make  alterations  to  its  brick  factory,  to  cost  $7,000. 

The  Empire  Rubber  and  Tire  Corp.  suffered  another  fire  loss 
recently  when  flames  destroyed  more  than  $2,000  worth  of  rub- 
ber in  the  drying  plant.  The  firemen  had  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  flames  and  were  compelled  to  flood  the  rooiu.  The  blaze  was 
confined  to  one  structure 
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from  the  various  schools  in  this  section  were  brought  to  see  it  and 
had  explained  to  them  the  way  in  which  the  various  articles  are 
made.  Processes  of  manufacture  were  shown  as  well  as  the  fin- 
ished product,  including  tires  and  inner  tubes,  hose,  boots  and 
shoes,  rubberized  cloth,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  combs,  rubber 
bands,  fiber  soles  and  rubber  heels,  fountain  pens,  etc. 

In  one  case  was  shown  the  process  of  manufacturing  rubber 
combs  as  made  by  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Butler,  New 
Jersey.  Erasers  and  rubber  bands  were  shown  also,  while  in 
another  section  were  the  rubber  heels  and  soles  made  by  the  Essex 
Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  Other  exhibitors  included  the  Rutherford 
Rubber  Co.,  Rutherford,  "Rubberset"  brushes;  Empire  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  rubber  bands;  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
fruit-jar  rings;  G.  W.  Heath  Co.,  Newark,  fountain  pens;  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  boots  and  shoes; 
Essex  Rubber  Co.,  inner  tubes ;  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
fabric  clutch  disks;  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton, 
rubber  mats;  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  horse-shoe  pads. 

The  exhibit  was  of  special  interest  to  tire  users,  as  the  Ajax, 
Delion,  Acme,  Thermoid,  Simplex,  Empire,  and  Globe  companies 
exhibited  tires  and  tubes. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  tire  making  by  the  United 
&  Globe  company,  and  of  radiator  hose  by  the  Thermoid  com- 
pany. Gas  masks  were  shown  by  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.  Sup- 
plementing the  exhibit  were  pictures  of  the  work  as  it  is  done  in 
the  different  factories.  There  were  samples  of  crude,  and  also 
washed  and  dried  rubber. 

The  rubber  manufacturing  companies  of  Trenton  are  always 
willina  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  various  Liberty  Loan 
drives"  and  have  given  liberally  to  the  various  war  funds.  Dur- 
iii"   ihe  drive  for  the  relief  of  stricken  Poland  the  Delion  Tire 


The   Page  Edwards  Tire  Corp.  has  leased  for  a  long 
iears  the  store  at  830  Broad  street,  Newark. 
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The  Dunbar  Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  York,  capitalized  at 
$100,000,  a  reorganization  of  the  Para  Rubber  Co.  whose  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1917,  will  locate  in  the  Lunepp 
factory  building  at  South  River,  this  state.  The  company  manu- 
factures rubber  gloves  and  other  druggists'  sundries.  The  old 
Para  company  employed  100  hands  and  the  new  concern  w-ill 
employ  a  like  number.  F.  M.  Dayton,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  A. 
H.  DuBois,  of  Bayside,  New  York,  former  owners  of  the  Para 
company,  lost  $100,000  when  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
explosion.  They  hold  $51,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  new  com- 
pany. The  company  formerly  conducted  offices  in  England, 
France,  and  South  American  countries,  and  these  will  be  opened 
again. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
a  branch  of  the  Goodyear  company  in  Akron,  Ohio,  has  leased 
a  building  suitable  for  its  purpose  and  will  move  into  it  shortly. 

The  engineering  department  of  the  Empire  Tire  and  Rubber 
Corp.  enjoyed  a  get-together  dinner  recently  at  Gaertner's  cafe 
for  the  object  of  forming  an  association  for  the  discussion  of  en- 
gineering problems  which  arise  in  the  plant.  Several  interesting 
papers  were  read,  among  them  being  one  on  the  reconstruction 
period  by  F.  W.  Bechtel,  toastmastcr.  M.  J.  Rich,  electrical 
engineer  of  the  plant,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Direct  Motor  versus 
Line-Shaft  Drive."  Among  those  present  were  the  following 
members  of  the  force:  Frederick  W.  Bechtel,  M.  J.  Rich,  and 
Messrs.  Graether,  Hagadorn,  Martin,  Smith,  Golden,  Filipon  and 
Eh  ret. 


H. 


Niblettc  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  tire  sales 
division  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  formerly  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Quaker  City,  Philadelphia. 


CONNECTICUT  NOTES. 
The  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has 
purchased   approximately   ten   acres   of   land   in   Stamford,   Con- 
necticut, on  which  it  will  immediately  build  a 


factory,  150  by 
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250  feet,  of  concrete  and  steel  saw-tooth  construction,  one-story 
high,  to  take  care  of  its  increasing  business. 

C.  N.  Turner  has  succeeded  W.  I.  Bullard,  resigned,  as  assist- 
ant secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Goodyear  Cotton 
Mills,  Inc.,  Killingly,  Connecticut. 

The  Foremen's  Club,  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  gave  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  April  12,  1919,  to  about  200  at  the 
Hotel  Garde.  The  addresses  by  officers  of  the  company  dealt 
with  the  outlook  for  business  prosperity  following  the  war. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN    RHODE    ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

WHILE  all  indications  point  to  a  continuation  of  business 
activity  among  the  rubber  manufactories  of  Rhode  Island 
during  the  coming  months,  there  is  at  present  a  cessation  in 
the  drive  that  has  been  experienced  for  many  months  pre- 
viously. During  the  respite  the  managements  of  the  various 
plants  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
general  overhauUng,  renovation  and  repairing,  and  are  pre- 
paring for  another  period  of  rushing  business,  especially  among 
such  plants  as  are  making  automobile  tires  and  accessories. 

Just  at  present  additional  orders  appear  to  be  slow  in  coming 
along,  but  with  the  reestablishment  of  normal  trade  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rubber  busi- 
ness will  enjoy  another  record-making  period.  General  trade 
conditions  throughout  the  country  appear  to  be  gradually  im- 
proving. During  the  past  month  the  Alice  and  Millville  rubber 
mills  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  have  been  running  five  days 
weekly,  being  closed  all  day  Saturday. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  canvass  that  was  recently  made 
of  the  business  conditions  in  440  large  firms  of  the  country 
that  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
nidicates  that  only  two  districts  reported  business  as  very  active. 
These  were  the  .A.ttleboro-Providence  district  and  the  Detroit 
district.  Jewelry,  musical  instruments,  rubber  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  vehicles,  including  automobiles,  are  the  only  lines  of 
business   reporting  great  business  activity. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Narragansett  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  in- 
cluding factory  buildings,  machinery,  complete  manufacturing 
equipment  and  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Wood,  Catherine,  and 
Richmond  streets,  has  been  sold  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  This  property  has  a  ta.xabile  valuation  of  $41,500.  It  is 
understood  that  the  main  buildings  will  be  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  doing 
away  with  those  the  company  has  been  using  in  Providence  for 
that  purpose. 

This  rubber  factory  has  been  in  existence  since  1895,  and  was 
started  by  the  late  Terance  McCarthy,  who  resided  in  Bristol 
all  his  life.  Under  his  direction  the  factory  grew  from  a  small 
concern  into  a  large  factory  which  put  out  daily  between  11,000 
and  12,000  pairs  of  arctics  and  tennis  shoes,  and  employed  over 
700  hands.  When  the  factory  first  started  it  was  known  as  the 
Byfield  Rubber  Co.;  a  few  years  later  it  was  changed  to  the 
Consumers'  Rubber  Co.,  and  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
has  been  known  as  the  Narragansett  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  recognized  throughout  the  trade  as  a  thorough  rubber  man. 
and  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  death 
the  factory  would  have  continued  doing  business  under  its  own 
name.  Practically  all  of  the  operatives  from  this  plant  have 
obtained  employment  either  at  the  National  India  Rubber  Co. 
or  one  of  the  rublier  concerns  in  Providence. 

The  Goodyear  Raincoat  Co.,  252  Westminster  street.  Provi- 
dence, is  owned  by  Nathan  Hynian,  Providence,  and  S.  Born- 
stein,  Portland,  Maine,  according  to  their  statement  filed  at  the 
City  Clerk's  office. 


The  United  States  Tire  Co.  has  removed  its  Providence  branch 
from  18  Snow  street  to  the  corner  of  Westminster  and  Jackson 
streets,  where  it  will  have  two  of  the  largest  show  windows 
in  Providence,  one  on  each  street,  and  about  5,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  besides  a  large  basement.  Howard  E.  Crocker 
is  manager. 

*         *         * 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  bringing  the  company's  service 
direct  to  motorists,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch  at  50  Weybosset  street.  Providence, 
in  charge  of  H.  J.  Aitken,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
attached  to   the   Boston  branch   of  the   Firestone   company. 

Abraham  C.  Golden  has  filed  his  statement  with  the  City  Clerk 
of  Providence  that  he  is  the  sole  owner  of  The  American  Tire 
Co..  131  Fountain  street,  that  city;  also  of  the  National  Tire  Co., 
at  the  same  address. 

The  International  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  West  Barrnigton, 
where  carriage  cloth  is  being  manufactured  in  large  quantities, 
is  being  operated  at  night  as  well  as  days,  due  to  the  unusual 
rush   of  orders. 

Business  at  the  factory  of  the  Lynn  Rubber   Co.,  in   Warren, 

where  rubber  heels  and  soles  are  manufactured,  and  which  was 

dull    for   a   while,    is   beginning    to    show   marked    improvement,, 

and  orders  are  increasing.  * 

if       *       * 

The  Reliable  Vulcanizing  Co.,  40  Aborn  street,  Providence,  is 
being  Conducted  by  August,  Charles  and  Vincent  Gagliano. 


PACIFIC     COAST     NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
T^RANK  R.  Carroll,  district  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
*■  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  chosen  to 
undertake  a  special  mission  in  the  Orient 
to  develop  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Good- 
rich company.  Mr.  Carroll  is  well  adapted 
to  this  work  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  the  Orient,  having  been  witli 
the  first  contingent  of  American  troops 
sent  to  China  during  the  Boxer  rebellion. 
He  was  also  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
Spanish  American  war  and,  later,  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. During  his  absence  the  San 
Francisco  business  will  be  in  charge  of 
T.   Powell. 


Frank  R.  Carroll. 


The  Tire  Service  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  appointed  distributer 
for  Southern  California,  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 
for  the  products  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  H.  C.  Edelman 
is  manager.  Mr.  Edelman  has  been  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  the  past  decade. 

B.  F.  Greenstone  of  New  York  City,  for  the  past  seven  years 
sales  manager  for  L.  Adier  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
has  been  made  assistant  manager  to  Mat  ShifTner,  president  of 
the  Tire  Co.  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Howell  Tatuni,  agent  for  the  Fisk  tire  in  Seattle,  has  gone  east 
to  visit  the  factory  and  superintend  an  advertising  campaign  to 
assist   the   dealers    in    his   territory. 

Allen  &  Hebard.  agents  for  the  Thermoid  tire  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  announce  that  they  have  taken  over  additional  territory 
in  southern  Washington,  a  large  part  of  eastern  Oregon,  and  the 
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district  west  of  Portland  to  the  Coast.  They  liave  made  consid- 
erable additions  to  their  sales  force. 
*    ♦    * 
E.  A.  Warner,  chief  chemist  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  stopped  in  Los  Angeles  on  his  way  to  the  Federated  Malay 
States  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  rubber  plantation  owners. 

The  first  of  the  Mason  solid  tires  to 
reach  California  have  arrived  and  have 
created  considerable  interest  in  the 
trade.  Lee  Clough,  for  13  years  con- 
nected with  the  solid  tire  department  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  but 
for  the  past  year  in  charge  of  the  lire 
department  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  had  charge  of 
tlieir  manufacture.  The  C.  Fred  Thomp- 
son Co.  received  the  shipment. 

'The   demand   for   retreaded   tires   in 
the  East  is  unlimited,"  says  Ed  Harris, 
secretary  of  the  Tire  Construction   Co., 
Olive,  at  Pico  street.     "Since  the  Gov- 
Lee  E.  Clough.         ernment  boosted  this  class  of  work  it  has 
created  a  demand  for  products  which  up  to  eight  months  ago 
were  practically  unknown  there." 

H.  G.  ("Ajax")  Smith,  branch  manager  of  the  Ajax  Rubber 
Co.,  declares  that  the  increase  in  business  since  the  factory 
opened  its  branch  at  1237  South  Olive  street,  has  been  steady 
and  reflects  general  conditions  in   Southern  California. 

James  &  Thomas  have  taken  over  the  agency  and  distribution 
of  the  Braender  tires  and  tubes  for  the  whole  of  this  territory. 

The  Pacific  Rubber  Co.  is  Pacific  Coast  distributor  of  the 
"Horseshoe"  tires  manufactured  by  the  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co., 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  of  the  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.,  manufac- 
turer of  chewing  gum,  has  purchased  Catalina  Island  off  the 
coast  of  California,  near  Los  Angeles,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$3,000,000.  He  will  build  himself  a  home  there  and  proposes  to 
make  the  island  the  most  beautiful  and  most  advertised  spot  in 
the  United  States,  intending  it  for  a  family  pleasure  resort  rather 
than  a  inillionaire  colony.  His  plans  include  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  St.  Catherine  Hotel,  a  bungalow  colony,  sports  and  fish- 
ing facilities,  etc.  Catalina  Island  is  reached  by  boat  from  San 
Pedro,  the  harbor  for  Los  Angeles,  and  has  long  been  an  ob- 
jective point  for  California  tourists. 

Tire  manufaclurers  have  started  in  to  capture  the  spring 
trade  of  southern  California  with  an  energy  and  determination 
that  has  never  been  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Every  big  firm  in  the  east  is  cover- 
ing the  territory  with  the  idea  of  being  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  capturing  its  share  of  the  business  which  the  end  of 
the  war  has  greatly  stimulated.  The  attraction  of  all-the-year- 
round  motoring  has  brought  here  many  of  the  heads  of  big 
eastern  firms,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  only  southern  Califor- 
tiia,  but  the  entire  state  is  to  see  its  greatest  year  in  the  history 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Naturally,  this  creates  a  large 
demand   for  tires  and  new  agencies  are  daily  being  announced. 

The  movement  in  the  legislature  for  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue 
to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  highways  has  given 
an  impetus  to  every  branch  of  the  automobile  trade.  California 
now  possesses  excellent  highways  and  this  new  development 
will  open  up  thousands  of  acres  in  this  state. 


George  Bellis,  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  introduc- 
ing the  single  pneumatic  cord  truck  tire  and  declares  it  has  many 
advantages  over  the  old  style  tube  pneumatic.  The  single  pneu- 
matics, he  says,  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cord  tires 
for  passenger  cars,  except  that  there  are  more  plies  of  cords, 
the  side  walls  are  sturdier  and  the  tread  much  thicker.  Most  of 
the  trucks  of  the  Signal  Corps  operated  during  the  war,  he  states, 
were  equipped  with  the  single  pneumatic. 

Henry  E.  Durr,  president  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  is  in  Los  .-\ngeles  arranging  plans  for  selling  the  Victor 
products  through   the  Bershon  Tire  Co. 

Sam  S.  Corl,  factory  representative  of  the  Racine  Rubber  Co., 
paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  California  territory  recently,  including 
a  visit  to  San  Diego,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  F.  H. 
Osier  of   Los  Angeles. 

*    *     * 

Fifty  representatives  of  tire  manufacturers  and  dealers  of 
Seattle  recently  held  their  first  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Washington  Annex.  Addresses  were  made  by  W.  D.  Albright, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  F.  E.  Winans,  United  States  Rubber 
Co..  and  Daniel  St.  George,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
and  G.  G.  Lemley,  of  Ballou  &  Wright,  representing  the  Racine 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

J.  D.  Hess,  Jr..  district  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
studying  trade  conditions.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
"ship  by  truck"  campaign  now  being  launched  by  the  Firestone 
company. 

The  Hippeli  Tire  Co.  has  located  offices  and  salesroom  in  Sac- 
rainento  for  the  distribution  of  Brunswick  tires. 

O.  L.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Star  Rubber  Co.,  .^kron,  Ohio, 
is  making  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  GATES   CLUB   STIMULATES  TEAM  WORK. 

To  the  Gates  Club,  Charles  G.  Gates  attributes  the  successful 
upbuilding  of  the  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado,  for 
through  it  he  has  achieved  coordinated  cooperation  among  the 
entire  executive  and  operative  forces  of  the  company,  and  given 
every  employe  an  opportunity  to  win  a  voice  in  the  firm's 
affairs. 

The  Gates  Club  is  to  the  company  what  the  Presidents'  Cabi- 
net is  to  the  United  States  Government.  It  confers  on  all 
questions  of  policy.  No  new  business  idea  is  adopted  by  the 
Gates  company  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  at  the 
regular  semi-monthly  meetings  of  the  club.  At  nearly  every 
session  an  address  is  made  by  a  specialist  in  some  line  of  inter- 
est to  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry,  the  cost  of  these  lec- 
tures being  borne  by  the   company. 

Limited  to  a  membership  of  seventy-five,  the  Gates  Club  is 
a  goal  coveted  by  virtually  every  employe.  It  is  a  spur  to  ambi- 
tion, "pep,"  ability,  and  ideas  being  the  stepping  stones  to  its 
doorway.  The  waiting  list  of  eligibles  is  already  considerably 
beyond  the  membership  limit  and  growing  daily. 

The  educational  features  of  the  club  have  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. This  work  is  under  direction  of  a  committee  which 
issues  to  club  members  a  weekly  bulletin  containing  market  re- 
ports, rubber  news  and  special  articles.  Employes  are  encour- 
aged to  take  up  business  courses,  and  half  of  the  cost  of  these 
studies  is  paid  by  the  company.  More  than  fifty  men  are  now 
enrolled  in  different  classes.  When  an  executive  position  or  a 
place  of  remunerative  attractions  is  to  be  filled,  it  is  to  the  Gates 
Club  that  the  company  turns  for  recommendations,  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  club  is  to  train  men  for  these  vacancies. 
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STRAIGHT  FROM  GERMANY 
An  advertuement  originated  and  produced 
for  the  Victory  Ubwty  Loan  by  members  of 
the  Amorican  Expeditionary  Force. 


For  some  of  us 
tKe  war 


will  never 
be  over 


MAYBE  youTl  begdng  to  the 
country  in  a  few  weeks 
to  see  the  green  of  the 
new  leaves,  and  maybe,  too,  you've 
got  tickets  for  a  corking  show 
tonight,  where  there  will  be 
lights  and  colors  and  gay  cos- 
tumes and  a  happy  crowd. 

Well  —  perhaps  the  war  is 
over  for  yoa 

But  for  some  of  us 

Can  YOU  rest  or  work  or 
play  or  live  until  you  have  finished 
the  work  we  started — before  the 
light  went  out? 


See  it  through!  It's  a  big 
Ammcan  job.  Unless  you  finish 
it  up  in  the  old  American  way 
the  battles  we  fought  over  here 
will  have  been  won  in  vain. 


Victory  Liberty  Loan 


1 
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The  Rubber  Trade  In  Great   Britain, 


By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 


THE  raw  rubber  position  remains  without  change,  owing  to 
the  continuance  of  the  blockade.  Customers  here  know 
that  the  stock  in  the  country  is  equal  to  nearly  a  year's 
consumption  and  that  the  East  has  about  80,000  tons  available. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade— which  may  be 
a  fact  before  these  lines  get  into  print— will  sec  a  jump  in 
rubber  prices.  Authoritative  opinion  here,  however,  does  not 
anticipate  a  jump  to  more  than  three  shillings  per  pound,  and 
it  is  held,  moreover,  that  it  will  soon  fall  again  to  a  lower  level. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  these  prognostications  pan  out. 
NATIONAL  OR  WHITLEY  COUNCILS. 
Other  topics  tlian  the  price  of  the  raw  material  have  been 
much  to  the  fore  lately;  these  include  the  demands  of  the 
organized  workers,  not  only  in  the  rubber  trade  but  in  almost 
all  occupations  and  industries,  for  shorter  working  hours 
coupled  with  no  reduction  of  or  an  increase  in  weekly  pay. 
The  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on  between  masters 
and  men  have  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  week  of  47  hours 
instead  of  the  present  55  hours,  and  this  will  shortly  come  into 
force.  The  allocation  of  the  hours  over  the  week  is  a  matter 
of  arrangement  for  individual  firms.  In  the  case  of  a  reclaiming 
works,  where  the  47-hour  week  was  adopted  in  February,  the 
whole  of  the  time  was  put  in  the  first  five  days,  Saturday  being 
a  whole  holiday.  The  decision  as  to  the  47-hour  week  was 
reached  at  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  National  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry  in  which 
the  employes  and  other  operatives  are  both  represented.  This 
Council  is  a  permanent  affair,  having  as  its  object  "to  secure  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  between  employes  and 
work  people  for  the  safeguarding  and  development  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  as  a  part  of  national  life,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  all  engaged  in  that  industry. 
The  employer's  representatives  are  the  following:  P.  A.  Birley, 
Chas.  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited;  H.  C.  Coles,  Wm.  Warne  & 
Co.,  Limited;  E.  Healey,  W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited;  Sir  Chas. 
Mandleburg,  J.  Mandleburg  &  Co.,  Limited;  Stuart  .\.  Russell, 
Silvertown  Co.,  Limited;  J.  T.  Goudie,  chairman,  Leyland  & 
Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited;  W.  G.  Wilson,  joint  secretary, 
India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association;  F.  C.  Baiseley,  Dun- 
lop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited;  F.  W.  Hinde,  Avon  India  Rubber  Co., 
Limited;  Alec  Johnston,  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited; 
R.  H.  Mallett,  The  Beldam  Tyre  Co.,  Limited;  Hon.  F.  H. 
Hamilton  Smith,  The  New  Liverpool  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

An  important  effect  of  these  National  or  Whitley  Councils  has 
been  to  bring  together  the  leading  spirits  in  the  same  line  of 
business  and  thus  to  foster  amicable  working  arrangements 
tending  to  the  formation  of  combines  or  rings.  Britain's 
tendency  in  this  direction  was  referred  to  in  an  editorial  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  the  facts  were 
not  overstated.  A  friend  of  mine  in  a  rather  specialized  and 
restricted  business  tells  me  that  before  the  Whitley  Councils 
came  into  being  he  knew  personally  only  two  out  of  his  twenty- 
five  competitors  in  Great  Britain.  Now  he  knows  many  of 
them,  and  they  have  formed  a  combine  recently.  Although,  of 
course,  the  main  ostensible  reason  for  these  trade  combines  is  to 
further  the  general  interests  of  the  particular  trades,  the  results 
as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  seem  to  be  all  in  the 
direction  of  having  to  pay  more  than  the  mere  rise  in  wages. 
Then  as  soon  as  labor  recognizes  that  profits  have  increased,  a 
demand  is  made  for  increases  of  pay,  and  so  we  go  on. 
RUBBER  GOODS  EMBARGO. 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  recent  ministerial  statement 
with  regard  to  the  embargo  on  manufactured  goods,  though  the 


matter  is,  of  course,  of  great  interest  to  rubber  manufacturers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  though  from  somewhat  diverse 
standpoints.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  arrange- 
ment having  only  six  months'  life  has  caused  it  to  be  somewhat 
coldly  received  in  business  circles  generally,  the  demand  being 
for  a  definite  policy  on  which  to  base  contracts.  Meanwhile,  an 
opportunity  has  arisen  for  Canadian  rubber  footwear  to  popu- 
larize itself  in  this  country,  though  as  the  prolonged  winter  is 
now  about  over,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  great  demand 
will  arise. 

GOVERNMENT  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

Details  of  scientific  work  carried  out  for  Government  depart- 
ments in  the  last  four  years  are  now  continually  being  referred 
to  in  the  press,  but  so  far  we  have  not  had  anything  of  the 
nature  or  completeness  of  the  article  on  gas  defense  apparatus 
contributed  by  Major  Johnson  to  the  March  number  of  The 
Indi.\  Rubber  World.  I  feel  sure  that  this  article  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  in  the  rubber  trade  and  would  also  be  of 
great  interest  to  many  in  other  spheres  of  employment  who  are 
unlikely  to  come  across  it. 

,\mong  the  stocks  of  chemicals  which  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tion is  disposing  of  by  public  tender  there  is  not  much  of 
interest  to  the  rubber  trade.  Sulphur  figures  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  in 
terras  which  will  enable  rubber  manufacturers  to  buy  at  pre- 
wai  prices,  as  the  situation  will  continue  to  be  dominated  by 
freight  costs  and  facilities  from  Sicily. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  first  sods  of  a  big  extension  of  these  mills  at  Castleton 
near  Manchester  were  cut  early  in  March  by  the  wives  of  two 
of  the  directors.  The  object  of  the  extension  is  to  afford  a 
large  increase  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the  existing  mills 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  tire  cloth.  The  expenditure 
involved  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,260,000,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  new  mill  when  completed  will  raise  the  number  of 
employes  from  800  to  3,000. 

THE  NORTH   BRITISH   RUBBER   CO.,   LIMITED. 

A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemi- 
cal Industry  was  recently  held  at  this  company's  works,  a 
thorough  inspection  of  several  of  the  departments  being  made  by 
the  members  under  the  guidance  of  W.  A.  Williams,  works  man- 
ager. Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  special  laboratory — in- 
spected on  a  former  occasion  by  the  writer — where  balloon 
fabric  is  tested  for  its  permeability  to  hydrogen.  The  failure 
under  examination  forms  a  septum  in  a  gun-metal  drum  im- 
mersed in  an  electrically  treated  and  controlled  thermostat. 
Hydrogen  is  maintained  at  a  certain  pressure  on  one  side  of 
the  fabric  and  through  the  other  division  of  the  aperture  a 
uniform  current  of  purified  air  is  passed.  The  hydrogen  carried 
over  by  the  air  is,  after  drying,  oxidized  by  an  electrically 
heated  platinum  spiral  and  weighed  as  water.  The  capacity 
of  the  installation  is  such  that  32  tests  can  be  carried  at  the 
same   time. 

A  lecture  entitled  "The  Rubber  Industry — Past  and  Present," 
was  given  recently  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
by  B.  D.  Porritt,  the  chief  chemist  of  the  North  British  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  and  constituted  an  interesting  and  able  summary 
of  the  development  and  progress  of  the  industry. 
THE  MONARCH  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 

This  company  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  ranks  of 
proofing  works.  The  works  are  in  Gleden  street,  Bradford 
Road,  Manchester.  George  Spencer,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  rubber  trade  for  many  years,  is  the  governing  director. 
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The  premises  are  fully  equipped  to  do  all  classes  of  proofing 
for  waterproof  garments,  motor  hoods,  cart  sheets,  bench  sheet- 
ing, hospital  sheets,  etc.,  and  also  telegraph  tapes.  A  large 
output  is  already  maintained  and  the  company  has  worked 
overtime  continually  since  its  formation  two  years  ago.  The 
writer  understands  that  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
for  the  War  Office,  but  at  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  engaged  on  civilian  work.  Arrangements  are 
now  completed,  it  is  reported,  for  removing  the  business  to 
,  more  commodious  premises  which  will  enable  the  output  to 
be   trebled. 

CAMPBELL  ACHNACH  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Another  proofing  development  is  the  decision  of  this  old 
established  Glasgow  firm  to  make  extensive  additions  to  its 
Thistle  rubber  mills  at  Commerce  street.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  one  or  two  other  similar  developments  in  the  country, 
certainly  indicates  that  the  prevalent  feeling  of  three  or  four 
months  ago  that  the  proofing  capacity  of  the  country  has  been 
largely  overdone  as  a  result  of  war  demands,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  more  optimistic  views  of  the  immediate  future. 
CABLE   MATTERS. 

The  Telegraph  Construction  &  Maintenance  Co.,  Limited,  of 
London,  has  paid  its  customary  dividend  of  20  per  cent  for 
1918,  the  year's  results  being  somewhat  above  the  average  of 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  proposed  to  double  the  capital  by  the 
issue    of    bonus    shares,    making    it    up    to    £896,400. 

The  Cable  Makers'  Association  has  brought  out  a  new  C  M  A 
label  design.  This  distinctive  label  on  cables  and  flexible  cords 
is  a  guaranty  to  buyers  that  they  are  getting  the  standard 
first-quality   article. 

In  the  great  snowstorm  in  the  north  of  England  last  January 
a  very  large  number  of  overhead  wires  were  brought  down 
and  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  to  make  repairs.  In  some 
cases  the  temporary  expedient  was  adopted  of  using  stranded 
insulated  cables  suspended  from  the  poles  and  these  are  still 
in   use  after   three   months. 

The  new  Transport  Bill,  to  give  it  its  short  title,  which  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  will  have  special  interest 
for  cable  makers,  as  it  proposes  the  electrification,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  our  main  line  railways.  Great  though  this  scheme 
is,  the  question  of  the  available  supply  will  not  be  so  acute  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gutta  percha  requirement  of  the  new  Atlantic 
cables  referred  to  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Indi,\  Rubber 
World. 

duroprene. 
With  regard  to  what  I  said  in  some  recent  correspondence 
about  this  new  hydrochloride  of  rubber  varnish,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  its  noninflammability  applies  to  the  dried  film 
and  not  to  the  solution  in  which  it  is  sold.  The  solution  medium 
is  pure  benzene.  I  understand  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  an  exclusive  selling  agency  in  America. 
PERSONAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES. 
Philip  A.  Birley,  managing  director  of  Chas.  Macintosh  &  Co., 
Limited,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  will  presumably  in  due  course  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidency.  Since  the  war  the  Free  Trade  directorate 
of  this  important  chamber  has  been  replaced  by  men  who,  in  the 
main,  are  strongly  identified  with  Protectionist  principles  and 
who  are  representative  of  a  variety  of  manufacturers,  the  last 
president  being  a  shipowner.  These  facts,  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
to  mention,  do  not  mean  that  the  great  cotton  trade  of  Man- 
chester is  on  the  decline  or  that  its  magnates  have  revolted 
from  their  previous  adherence  to  Free  Trade. 

The  Pomona  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  of  Hulme,  Manchester, 

have  been  disposed  of  as  a  going  concern  to  Messrs.   Lindsay 

and  Williams  of  London  Road,  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  the 

manager,  has   entered  the  service  of  the  latter  firm. 

Mr.    Read,    who    some    time    ago    sold    the    Revolite    Rubber 


Works,  Bradford  Road,  Manchester,  has  taken  premises  at 
Heywood,  near  Manchester,  and  is  reentering  rubber  manu- 
facture. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  a  party  of  Canadian  officers  paid 
a  visit  to  Manchester  and  inspected  various  engineering  works. 
They  also  visited  the  works  of  the  Tewell  and  Eastern  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited.  At  a  dinner  given  to  them  in  the  Midland  Hotel, 
James  Tinto  was  in  the  chair  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ellis,  of 
the  Canadian  Engineers,  spoke  of  the  business  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  personal  acquaintance  of  buyer  and  seller.  He 
further  testified  as  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  British  goods 
were   held    in    Canada. 


BRITISH   EMBARGO   ON  RUBBER  GOODS   CONTINUES. 

The  prohibition  upon  importation  of  rubber  manufactures  is 
still  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  ration  previously  allowed  on  the  basis  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
1916  imports  is  being  continued,  at  least  for  rubber  tires.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  recently  made  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  present  restrictions  will  not  be  continued  beyond 
September  1,  without  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
subject  of  import  restrictions.  No  promise  is  implied,  however, 
that  the  restrictions  will  be  removed  by  that  date. 


Alexander  Johnston,  J.  P.,  general  manager  of  the  North  Brit- 
ish Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh  and  London,  has  been  made 
managing  director  of  the  company.  He  has  been,  during  the  last 
14  years,  secretary,  works  manager,  and  general  manager,  suc- 
cessively, thus  filling  all  of  the  principal  executive  positions. 


AMERICAN     CHAMBER     OF     COMMERCE     HEADQUARTERS     IN 
PARIS. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France  has  recently 
removed  to  new  rooms  at  32  rue  Taitbout,  Paris.  Its  member- 
ship is  now  471,  of  which  305  are  resident,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
add  some  250  new  members  this  year.  The  chamber  is  looking 
to  commercial  interests  in  the  United  States  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  position  for  fostering  their  trade  in  France,  also  its  con- 
veniences afforded  to  their  representatives  while  in  Paris,  in 
return  for  the  support  their  membership  gives. 

All  American  citizens,  corporations  and  associations  of  good 
standing,  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  chamber,  are  eligible 
for  active  membership.  The  annual  dues  of  active  members, 
including  admission  fee,  are  $50  for  resident  members,  $25  for 
non-resident  members.  Application  blanks  and  full  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at  the  above  address. 


MARSEILLES  TO  HAVE  A  RUBBER  MARKET, 
Until  now  France  has  always  been  content  to  buy  both  planta- 
tion and  wild  rubber  at  London,  the  world's  market.  The  French 
Government,  desirous  of  establishing  a  central  market  at  Mar- 
seilles and  in  compliance  with  this  policy  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Cie.  Chargeurs  Reunis,  for  regular  voyages  between 
Para  and  French  ports.  The  cost  of  transfer  of  rubber  from 
Liverpool,  amounting  to  S  per  cent,  would  then  be  removed.  As  a 
result,  the  Booth  Line  has  cut  freight  rates  by  20  per  cent. 
(  "Wileman's  Brazilian  Review.") 


ITALIAN   RUBBER  INDUSTRY   GROWS. 

Pirelli  &  Co.  of  Milan  have  increased  their  capital  by  3,000,000 
lire.  The  Martiny  Co.  of  Twin  is  about  to  double  its  present 
capital  of  6,000,000  lire. 

"The  India-Rubber  Journal"  also  announces  that  the  newly 
formed  Association  of  Rubber  and  Cable  Manufacturers  is  com- 
posed of  14  firms,  with  20,000  hands.  The  association's  president 
is  Senator  J.  B.  Pirelli,  and  the  vice-presidents  are  V.  Tedeschi, 
of  the  Tedeschi  Co.,  Twin,  and  R.  Pola  of  the  Societa  Pied- 
montese  Industria  Comma  e  Affini. 
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Rubber   Planting   Notes. 


RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    THE    STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS    AND 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

IN  1916,  the  United  States  took  43,000  out  of  80,000  tons  of  crude 
rubber  exported  from  the  Straits  Setllemcnts ;  in  1917,  85,268 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  121,082.  and  in  1918,  92,454  tons  out  of  a 
total  of  122,004.  Japan,  wliich  has  been  steadily  increasing  her 
imports  of  raw  rubber,  took  7,579  tons  in  1918,  against  3,190  tons 
in  1917  and  2,119  tons  in  1916. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  14,583  tons  of  crude  rubber  were 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
in  1918,  compared  with  27,812  tons  in  1917,  28,808  tons  in  1916, 
and  27,473  tons  in  1915. 

The  value  of  the  rubber  exports  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments is  given,  approximately,  at  $94,925,337,  and  an  idea  of 
the  falling  off  in  prices  of  the  product  is  obtained  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  which  set  out  that  the 
value  of  78,225  tons  exported  in  1918  was  $65,867,220,  which 
compared  with  $107,166,638  for  79,831  tons  in  1917. 

The  destinations  of  the  year's  shipments  are  given  below : 


Straits    Scttleme 
United    Kingdoii 

Europe     

Ceylon     

Otlier   countries 


Federated  Malay  States. 
December, 
1918. 

tons     5,820.90 

1,103.66 

29.46 


Total  for 


Total  for 

1917. 
66.772.82 
11,889.05 


Totals 


United    Kingdom     .. 
United    States    and 

Europe     

Australia     

Ceylon     

Japan      

Other   countries    ... 


130.54 

tons     7,084.56 

Straits  Settlements. 

December, 
1918. 

tons     2,021.2 

aada 6,390.3 

341.0 


Total  for 

1918. 

14,S83.9 

92.454.0 

5.715.6 

955.0 

643.6 

7,579.6 

73.2 

122,004.9 


27,812.3 
83,268.3 
4,259.2 
193.5 
358.0 
3,190.4 


121,082.0 


Totals     tons  10,503 

The  figures  for  the  Straits  Settlements  include  rubber  imported 
into  the  markets  of  the  Colony  from  all  places,  locally  produced, 
and  rubber  transshipped  from  the  Federated  and  non-Federated 
Malay  States. 

Exports  in  February. 

A  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  export  of  planta- 
tion rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  the  month  of 
February  amounted  to  10,809  tons.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
ever  exported  in  one  month,  and  compares  with  6,820  tons  and 
7,250  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  and  1917, 
respectively.  The  total  for  two  months  of  the  present  year  is 
17,972  tons,  compared  with  14,408  tons  in  1918,  and  13,245  tons 
in  1917.     Appended  are  the  statistics  for  three  years : 


1917. 
....tons     5,995 

1918 
7,588 
6,820 

14,408 

1919. 
7.163 

.     7  250 

10,809 

Totals     

13,245 

17,972 

ARRIVAL  OF  RUBBER  CARGO  AT  ANTWERP. 
A  consignment  of  rubber,  the  first  since  the  German  occupa- 
tion '  in   1914,   arrived   at   Antwerp,   Belgium,   the   latter  part  of 
March  on  the  S.  S.  Albertville,  from  the  Congo. 


TAPPING   RESULTS   OF   PARA   RUBBER   IN    NIGERIA. 

According  to  the  trade  supplement  to  the  'Xigeria  Gazette" 
of  October  31,  the  Hevea  brasitiensis  now  appears  to  be  ac- 
climatized in  many  parts  of  southern  Nigeria,  and  its  rate  of 
growth  compares  favorably  with  that  recorded  on  plantations 
in  the  East. 

From  300  tne-year-old  trees  growing  in  the  Sapele  district, 
which  were  tapped  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  1911,  an 
average  yield  of  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  dry  rubber  was 
obtained.  In  the  following  year,  four  old  trees  at  Ebrite  gave 
an  average  yield  of  seven  pounds.  From  September,  1916,  to 
December,  1917,  about  one  thousand  eleven-year-old  trees  at 
Agege  yielded  4,337  pounds,  which  was  sold  locally  for 
£408  15s.  9d. 

SUGAR  AS  A  COAGULANT  FOR  HEVEA  LATEX. 

Rudolph  D.  Anstead,  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture,  Planting 
Districts,  India,  writing  in  "The  Planters'  Chronicle"  (Banga- 
lore, India),  August  10,  1918,  page  523,  sums  up  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  sugar  as  a  coagulant  for  Hevea  latex  as 
follows : 

The  great  advantage  is  the  cheapness  of  the  material  as  com- 
pared with  acetic  acid,  especially  at  the  present  time,  while, 
moreover,  it  is  always  available  in  the  country  and  does  not 
depend  upon  shipping  facilities.  The  quantity  required  is  very 
small,  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent  of  sugar  calculated  on  the  latex,  or 
one  part  of  sugar  to  500  parts  of  latex. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  it  produces  a  product  which  differs 
slightly  in  rate  of  cure  from  acetic-acid  coagulated  rubber, 
necessitating  in  the  case  of  contracts  a  warning  of  the  change 
to  buyers.  Another  objection  is  that  the  coagulatum  is  apt  to 
be  full  of  gas  bubbles  due  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
during  the  coagulation  process,  and  sheet  rubber  showing  this 
defect  is  regarded  with  disfavor  in  the  market  although  the 
actual  quality  of  the  rubber  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  the 
bubbles.  If  crepe  is  being  made  the  bubbles  do  not  matter,  but 
sheet  is  chiefly  made  now. 

RUBBER  TAPPING  RESULTS  IN    UGANDA. 

The  following  table  from  the  "Uganda  Ofiicial  Gazette"  of 
November  15,  1918,  shows  the  results  of  a  year's  tapping  on  fou. 
groups  of  trees,  and  of  nine  months  on  another  group  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Entebbe. 

The  period  was  an  exceptionally  dry  one,  the  total  rainfall 
amounting  to  50.11  inches  during  the  year  of  tapping.  Series 
1,  2,  and  4  were  tapped  for  the  first  time,  whilst  series  3  and  S 
were  on  renewed  bark  of  four  years'  growth. 

In  series  3  the  V-cut  is  the  basal  cut  of  the  full  herring-bone 
system,  which  was  being  practised  at  the  time  when  the  gardens 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
similarly  in  series  5,  the  cuts  are  the  two  basal  cuts  to  the  left 
of  the  full  herring-bone  system,  which  had  consisted  of  four,  five 
or  six  incisions.  This  previous  history  of  these  two  groups  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  reviewing  the  yields.  The  disparity  in 
the  number  of  parings  per  inch  is  noticeable.  In  series  5  the 
tapper  was  clumsy,  which  accounts  for  the  low  average  obtained. 

The  yields  have  been  very  uniform  throughout,  and  renewal 
of  bark  is  good. 


Girth  at 
3  Feet  Whe 
Tapping  Begi 


Yield 

Per  Tree. 

Pounds, 

1.03 


^ 


Sheet  Rubber 


Scrap  Rubber. 
Pounds.     Ounces. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N'-\ 


1,294,108. 
1,294,219. 
1,294,313. 
1,294,322, 
1,294,350. 


1,294.420. 

1,294,427. 
1,294,464. 


1,294,649.     Hose 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED    FEBRUAHY    11,    1919. 
293.759.     Wind-shield  cleaner.     C.  W.   Groot,   Rochester,  N.   Y. 
293,808.     Resilient  wheel.     J.   Kuehl,   Detroit,   Mich. 
293,893.     Split  demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  Oliver,  Daytona,  Fla. 

Cushion  tire.     M.   B.  Gomez,  Mexico,  Mex. 
.     Rubber   glove   for   insulating   and   protecting,   shaped  to   fit  hand 
when    in    position    for    grasping    an    object.       F.    S.    Holden, 
Oakland.    Calif. 
Tire  with  pneumatic  tube.     T.  J.  Jameson,  Florin,  Calif. 
Folding  water-bag  syringe.     G.   S.  .^Lndrus,  Akron,  O. 
Wheel  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     T.    Sloper,  Devizes,   Eng. 
Tire  patch.     J.  T.   Swint,  Wrens,   Ga. 
Pneumatic  cord  tire.     O.    Smiley,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

ISSUED  FEBHUAST  18,   1919. 
Resilient   reinforced   tire.      B.    Dahl,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Pneumatic  tire.     F.  S.   Dickinson,   New  York  Citv. 
Box  for  tire-repair  outfits,  whose  cover  is  adapted  to  form  press 
with   bottom  of  box.     W.    M'.   Holliday,   Penrith,   New   South 
Wales.  Australia. 
Fountain  pen.     G.   B.  Munn  and  C.  H.  Marker,  Warren.  Pa. 
Artificial   limb   with   calf  and   foot  sections  having  yieldable  and 
'    "      ble  walls.     R.  B.  Dickson,   West  Point,  Miss. 

ipporter.      S.    A.    Glynn,    W.    H.    Wolpert,    and    C.    J. 
■I,    Antigo,    Wis. 

H.  L.  Harding,  Loughton,  Eng. 

"     "     Doss,    assignor    to    The    Doss 


1,295,201. 
1,295,266. 
1,295,494. 
1,295,604. 
1,295,627. 


1,295.892. 
1,295,961. 
1,296,349. 


1,296.442, 
1,296,512. 

1,296,516. 
1,296,517. 
1,296,539. 


W.  C.  Wood— both 


Reinforced 

Rubber  &  Tube  Co.— both  of  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Outer   cover    for    pneumatic   tires.      T.    Duysens.    assignor   of    ^ 

to  Rene  Hustinx— both  of  Maastricht,  Netherlands. 
ISSUED  FEBRUAHY  25,  1919. 
Rubber  hei 
Reinforced 
Reinforced 
Pneumatic  ii 
Rubber    grip    for    bicvcle    handle-bars,    etc.      E,    T,    A.    Soramer, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

REISSUES. 
Rubber    heel    reinforced    with     embedded    metal     plate.       E.     J. 

Hooper.   Stoughton,  assignor  by   mesne  assignments  to   B.   W. 

Cary,   Winchester — both  in   Mass. 

ISSUED  MARCH  4,    1919. 
Waterproof    container    or    envelope.      P.    H.    and    H.    H.    Allen, 

assignors  to   Bemis   Brothers    Bag   Co.— all   of   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Cushion  heel.     T.  Hand.  Orlando,  Fla. 
Tire  patch.     G.  D.  Brillhart,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 
Tire  patch.     G.   B.  Wood,  assignor  .  '   "'  '"" 

of  Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Pouch    for    tobacco,    etc..    having    side    opening 

for  closing.     J.  Auer,  New  York  City. 
Pneumatic  mat.      D.  W.   Brown,  Youngstown,   0, 
Armored  tire.     H.  H.  Stoner,  assignor  of  H  to  W,  D.  Stoner— 

both  of  Springfield,  O. 
Elastic   hosiery.      M.    E.    Thompson,   Newark,    assignor   of    ^    to 

L.  1.  Green,  East  Orange— both  in  N.  J. 
Endless    track    for    tractors,    having    removable    rubber   cushions. 

H.  A.  Hatfield,  London,  assignor  to  H.  A.   H.  Tractors  Lim- 
ited.   Birmingham — both    in    Eng. 
Tire   valve.      R.   H.    Henemier,   New  York   City,   assignor  to   A, 

Schrader's  Son,   Inc.,   Brooklyn— both  in  N.   Y. 
Tire   valve.      R.   H.    Henemier,   New   York   City,   assignor   to    A. 

Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn— both  in  N.  Y. 
Auxiliary     rim     and     tire     for    pneumatic-tired     wheels.       J.     V. 

Loeflfler,  Evansville,  Ind. 

ISSUED  MARCH  11.    1919. 
Lifeboat  with  inflatable   floats.     J.   Koziol,   Des  Moines,   la. 
Hydrometer    syringe.      R     M.    Pierson,    Akron.    O.,    assignor    to 

"The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Sound-transmitting   device.      E.    Cherry,    Oakland.    Calif. 
Rubber   tread    and    heel    for    shoes.      M.    Hirshfield,    New    York 

City. 
Resilient  tire.     J.   Summerson,   Emporium.   Pa. 
Rubber    sole    for    turn    shoes.      S.    W.    Winslow, 


ugnments 


Unfted  ^iioe  Machin- 


1.296,915. 
1,296,967. 


1,297,207. 
1,297,239. 
1,297,272. 

1,297,278. 

1,297,279. 


..»«.....,  assignor  by  mesne  ai 
ery  Corp.,   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Submersible  toy  controlled  by  rubber  bulb.  T.  Burney.  Lon- 
cion.    Eng. 

Life-saving  garment  with  inflatable  bags  between  layers.  A.  .\. 
Kebl,   assignor  of   'A   to   T.   T,   Pvcha— both  of   Baltimore,    Md. 

Tire  wtih  removable  rim.     W.'  N.   Allan,   San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Vulcanized  textile  and  rubber  sole  for  boots  and  shoes.  G.  W. 
Beldam,  Ealing,  and  A.  U.  B.  Ryall,  Brentford— both  in  Eng. 

Sectional  pneumatic  tire.     C.  C.  Chandler,  King.^ville.  Tex. 

Elastic  connection  for  garment-supporteis.  W.  D.  Corder, 
Philippi,  W.   Va. 

Nipple  for  nursing  bottles. 

Tire-inflation  valve.     J.  W.  Potter,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Brr.sh  witli  elastic  scraping  band  on  head.  L.  B.  Strang  and 
C.  C.  Pollock,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Armored  inner  tube.  H.  N.  Wayne,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  as- 
signor to  Armorcord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Inner  tube  for  pneumatic  tires.  H.  N.  Wayne,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  assignor  to  Armorcord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA.' 
ISSUED  DECEMBER  3.   1918. 
187.740.     Rubber    tire    with    transverse    elastic    webs.      J.    W.    Pepple 
Antonio,   Tex.,   U.    S.   A. 


ISSUED  DECEMBER   10,    1918. 

187,825.     Armored   pneumatic   tire.      A.    Boerner,    Scheveningen,    Holland. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  17,    1918. 

187.919.  Cushion   tire   with   laminated   core   of  sponge  rubber.      A.   A.    Cro- 

sier.   London.    Eng. 

187.920.  Cushion   tire  with  laminated  core  of  sponge  rubber,   made   in  two 

sections,  one  to  accommodate  a  pneumatic  tire.     A.  A.  Crozier, 
London,   Eng. 
187,945.     Tire  tread.      R.   A.    Palmer.   1 
187,948.     Spiral  puttees,   of  elastic  and 
New  York  City,   U.   S.  A. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  24.   1918. 
188,029.     Fountain    pen    with    presser-bar    filling    device.       H.    L.    Carman, 
assignee  of  F.   Riesenberg,  both   of  New  York  City.   U.    S.   A. 
ISSUED  DECEMBER  31,    1918, 
188,049.     Rubber  heel  with  leather-filled  central  split  from  inner  edge  cov- 
ered  by    rubber    flap.      B.    Church,    Toronto,    Ont. 
ISSUED    MARCH    11,    1919. 
189,064.     Demountable    rim    for    tires.      R.    McClure.    Fort    Laramie,    Wyo., 
and   H.   G.   Barnes,   Oilman.    Mont.,  assignee  of  one-half  inter- 
est—both in  V.   S.  A. 

ISSUED  MARCH  18.   1919. 
189,160.     Fastener  for  rubber  heels  to  be  cast  in  the  heel.     A    E    Taylor 
Auckland,  N.  Z. 

ISSUED  MARCH  26,    1919. 
189,263.     Fly-_swatter   with    cushioning    bands.      C.    S.    Hutton.    Conyngham, 


Pa.,  U.  S.  A 
189,297.  Belt  for  garmen 
189,315.     Nipple    for    nursing    bottle.      The    Canadian    ConsoIidaVed    Rubbe 

Co..     Limited.     Montreal,     Qi 


York  City.  U.   S.  A. 

"  nsolidated    Rubber 

ssignee     of    A.     C.     Eggers, 


Brooklyn,   N.    Y.,    U.    S 

ISSUED  APRIL  1,   1919, 
189,345,     Hose   supporter.      E.   Armstrong,    Buffalo.   N.    Y.,   U.    S     A 
189,359.     Hard-rubber  nipple  with  screw-threaded  metallic  coupling      M.   V. 

Crocker.    Newton,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 
189,420.     ResiHent  cushioned  wheel.     J.   Stuart.    Melbourne.   Victoria    Aus- 
tralia. 

ISSUED  APRIL  8,   1919. 
189,506.      Detachable    rubber   heel-cover    for    French    heels.      E.    S.    Helwitz. 


121,910. 
121,976. 
121,988. 


Albion    street, 
Blyth     Bridge, 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

ISSUED  MARCH  6.   1919. 

Cushioned    wheel.      W.     Freakley.    Milton 

Hanley,     and     H.     Aynsley,     Portland 

Stoke-on-Trent,    both    in    Staffordshire. 

Rubber    pad    for    crutchc 

Works.    Ardwick,    Manchester,    and    R.    C.    Armstrong, 
Leonard's   Road.    Heaton   Chapel,    Stockport. 
Rubber-cushioned    tractor    wheels    with    removable    rubber    blocks 
hard  roads.     W.  L.  Bowman,  Lydiate  Ash, 


omsgr 


122,023 
122,032 
122,059 
122,067 


:,    Worccstersh 
ISSUED  MARCH   12.    1919, 
Tube  molded   from   plastic  rubber 
401   South  7th 


mgle-tube  tire, 
eet.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
chicles.       J.    C.    Watson,    67 


lapsi 

Westbourne    Gardens,    Hove,    Sussex. 
Protecting  cap   for  toes   of  shoes  when  kneeling.      I.   T.   Dowsett, 

15   Oval    Road.   Gravelly  Hill,   Birmingham. 
Attachable    rubber    soles   and    heels   for   boots    and    shoes,    having 

thin  rubber  base  reinforced  with  canvas.     F.  T.  Wood.  3  Raws 

street,    Bank    Parade,    Burnley,    Lancashire.       " 
22,089,     Packing    for    stuffing-boxes.      W.    R.    Beldam,    la    New    London 

street,   London. 

ISSUED  MARCH  19,   1919. 


Poynt 
J.   Renwi. 
ubber   plug 


122.217.     Metal-studded 

122,303.     Demountable  rim  for  tires 

122,322'.     Bottle  stopper   fitted   with 

Road,   Chelsea.    London, 

122,384.     Soothing  teat  filled  with  sc 

Road,    South    Yarra.    Vi 

ISSUED  MARCH  26,    1919, 
Corsetswith   elastic  strips.      S.   J.   Newr 


Ebury   street.    London, 
k,   Emmett,  Ida.,  U.   S.  A. 
5.     O.   F.   Moss,   29  King's 


122,410. 
122,430, 
122,553, 
122.573, 
122,620. 


U.   S.  A. 
Inflatable    life-s 


Aha..   Can. 
Surgical    syrin 


ing  suit.  T.  Bain  ai 
Hammersmith.  Londo 
r    tread   band    for   tire 


n.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
L.  Morgan.  9  Ravens- 
J.    H.    Gill    and   J.    D. 


tube.     E.  J.  Taylor,  9924   102d 


Par 


Edmonton, 


NEW    ZEALAND. 
ISSUED  FEBRUARY  6,   1919. 
Resilient    tire    with    core    formed    of    rubber    and    leather    disks 
threaded   on    metallic   band. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  20.  1919. 
Collection  device  for  rubber  latex,  etc.  J.  T.  Hunter.  157 
Featherston  street,  Wellington,  N.  Z.  (Kapoewas  Rubber  Co., 
Limited.  30  Moorgate  street.  London,  Eng.,  assignee  of  W. 
F.  Adolphy.  Kapoewas  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Pontianak,  West 
Borneo.) 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  page  423.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  428. 
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ISSUED  MARCH  6.    1919. 
Pneumatic   arm-pit   siiprort    for   crutches.      F. 
Halsedeii    Road,    Ik-aton    fliapcl.    Stockport 
Bankficld.   Davyhuinu-,   lioth   it.    Kngland. 

TRADE  MARKS. 
THE   UNITED    STATES. 


,.n^o 


The   words   Stern    Wear 
pneumatic  tires.     Stearns 

Conv       ■       ■      . 

rubber  and  fabric  beltir 
factoring  Co.,  New  Yo 

Represcnta 


Percha  &  Rubber  Man 


nimal's  skin  bearing  the  word  Hidetex — 

leather.     People's  OutfittinR  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

112,209.     Conventional    representation    of    a    globe    with   lines   of    latitude 

and  longitude— rubber  heels.     Frank  Wharton,  Elyria,  O. 
112,465.     The  word  Perfecord — pneumatic  cord  tires.     Perfection  Tire  & 

Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  la. 
108,375.     Representation    of   six-pointed    star   with    diamond    superimposed, 

bearing  the  word  Weltum — imitation  leather  for  making  boots 

and  shoes.     Joseph  Dejond,  London,  Eng. 
113,743.     Representation    of    four    T-squares    arranged    to.  form    a    square 


Md. 


of  four   four-leaved 
s,    with    the    words 
uhderlmed,  beneath  and  between 
food-jar   rubber:  '  " 


th  broken  sides  and  the  representat 
clover-leaves    superimposed 
Four  Squ  --.---■ 

T-squa 


^'Z 


Friant  Bros.   Rubber  Co.,  Balti- 
within 


nd  fiber.     Emery  Heel 


24,073. 
24,084. 


24,089. 
24,273. 


of   a    double   oval    with   the   word    Ar 

le  and   two  black   dots  beneath,   betwe 

-shoes  of  leather,   rubber,   and  canvas  for  m 

men.     Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  word  Economy  decorated  with  scrolls — boot  and  she 

made  of  rubber;  rubber  composition. 

Sales  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The     representation    of    a    flask    bearing    the    words    Atmos — 

resucitators.    mine-rescue    apparatus,    gas-masks,    valves,    etc. 

The   Draeger   Oxygen  Apparatus   Co.,   New   York   City. 
The    words    Sammies    Sure-Stick    in    white    letters    against    a 

black    oblong    background — tire     patches.       Louis    H.     Scott, 

Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Representation    of    label    bearing    the    words    Oh     Boy    Gum— 

chewing  gum.     The  Goudey   Gum   Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Representation    of    a   brake    lining   having   a    longitudinal    white 

stripe  and  enclosing  the  words  White  Stripe  in  black  letters 

outlined     in     white— fabric     linings     for     transmissions     and 

brakes,     .\dvance  Automobile  Accessories  Corp.,   Chicago,   ill. 
Representation      of     a     commander's     flag     bearing     the     word 

Pershing      on      the      pennant — garters     and      hose-supporters. 

American  Textile  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The    word    Be.wer— rubber    stamps,    erasers,    rubber    type,    etc. 

George  Popham,   Limited,   Ottawa,    Ont. 
The    word     Clipper— tires,     tire     patches,     inner    tubes,     rubber 

cements,    paint,    tape,    hose    guards    and    rolls,    friction    cloth. 


Ont. 


igs,    I 
Dunl( 


ed,  Toronto, 


The  words  Wing  Foot  and  the  representation  of  a  wmged 
foot — Rubber  or  composition  heels.  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.   of  Canada,   Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Representation  of  a  circle  formed  by  a  rope,  enclosing  the 
words  Mine        '  


nd  the 


M — footv 


The    Mil 


partially    of 

Granby,   Que. 
"he   word   Treo — corsets,   elastic   girdles,   i 

Co.,   Inc.,  New  York  City,  U.   S    A 
'he    word    Uplift— corsets.      Uplift    Corsi 
•he    letters     S.     S.     S.— fountain     pens. 

1    Suehiro-cho,   Kanda-ku,  Tokio,   Japan. 


wholly 


Limited 


14,710.  The  word  hA 
maldehyde. 
York   City, 


NEW   ZEALAND. 


U.    S.   A. 


N' 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Non-skid  tire.  Patented  February  18,  1919.  Term  14 
years.  E.  N.  Downes,  assignor  to  J.  &  D.  Tire  Co.— 
both  of  Oiarlolte,  \.  C. 


1 


53,066 


53,070 


53,066. 
53,070. 


Rubbe. 
I.  R 
both 


53,083 

1919. 


1,  1919. 


&   Rubber 
14  years. 


heel.  Patented  Ma 
Bailey,  assignor  to  Tl 
if  Akron,  O. 
ing.  Patented  March 
Dickinson,  New  York  City, 
'neumatic  tire.  Patented  March  11,  1919.  Term  14  years. 
R.   T.    Griffiths,   assignor  to  The   Miller   Rubber   Co.— both  of 

'ire.       Patented    March     11,     1919.       Term    14    years.       H.     D. 

Mitchell,    assignor    to    Norwalk    Tire   &    Rubber    Co.— both    of 

Norwalk,   Conn.  „     „ 

■ire.      Patented    March    11,    1919.      Term    14    years.      G.    H. 

Witsaman,    assignor    to    The    Dayton    Rubber    Manufacturing 

Co.— both  of  Dayton,  0. 


A    COLLEGE    COURSE    IN    RUBBER    TECHNOLOGY. 

REALIZING  its  advantages  of  location  in  ilic  greatest  rubber 
manufacturing  city  of  the  world,  the  Municipal  University 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  oiTers,  in  connection  with  its  regular  courses 
in  chemistry,  a  course  in  the  chemistry  of  india  rubber,  which 
is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  who  have  had  a  preliminary 
training  in  chemistry  to  enter  the  rubber  industry  with  a  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  products. 

The  course  at  Akron  is  an  advanced  one,  the  ininimuni  pre- 
requisite requirements  being  at  least  three  years  of  college  chem- 
istry, including  general  chemistry,  eight  credit  hours,  and  six 
credit  hours  each  of  qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  analysis, 
and  organic  chemistry.  It  covers  a  period  of  two  semesters, 
starting  in  September  of  each  year,  and  the  curriculum  consists 


y 

Akrox   Mt 


IP.\L    I'xrvERSITV    LaBc-iR.' 


of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  and  visits  to  lactones, 
of  which  .'\kron  offers  plenty,  embracing  virtually  every  im- 
portant line  of  rubber  manufacture. 

A  general  outline  of  the  work  follows : 

Crude  Rubber. — Sources  (including  discussion  of  the  latex 
and  coagulation),  *  washing  and  drying,  *  analysis,  *  chemical 
properties,  *physical  properties,  structure. 

Compounding  Ingredients.  —  Sources  and  manufacture, 
*  analysis,  *  use. 

Vulcanized  Rubber.—*  Analysis,  *  physical  testing,  theory  of 
vulcanization. 

Rubber  Compounding  and  Vulcanizing. — Calculating  costs 
and  gravities  of  formulas,  *compounding,  *vulcanizing, 
*physical  testing. 

Rubber  Reclaiming.—*  Methods,  *  analysis  and  testing. 

Bal.ata  .and  Gutta  Percha. — Properties  and  uses. 

Visits  to  Factories. — The  topics  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
lectures,  and  those  indicated  by  stars  are  further  developed  in 
the  laboratories,  which  are  fully  equipped  to  carry  on  the  neces- 
sary chemical  work  and  provided  with  modern  apparatus  for 
w^ashing,  compounding,  vulcanizing,  reclaiming,  and  testing 
rubber.  The  student  thus  acquires  knowledge  and  actual  ex- 
perience in  these  processes,  and  in  near-by  factories  becomes 
familiar  with  the  details  of  various  manufacturing  methods 
impossible  to  conduct  in  the  laboratory.  With  preparation  in 
the  technology  of  rubber  he  is  placed  in  a  position  to  develop 
into  a  valuable  man  in  the  laboratory,  factory  or  sales  force. 

The  need  for  such  a  course  is  well  indicated  by  the  number 
of  situations  open  to  skilled  rubber  men,  while  the  success  of  the 
course  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  calls  for  graduates  are  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  these  students 
have  been  uniformly  successful  in  holding  their  positions. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


THROUGHOUT  April  tiie  prevailing  feature  of  the  crude 
rubber  market  has  been  general  dullness.  Manufacturers 
have  been  inquiring  for  Brazilian  Para  grades.  Early  in  the 
month  the  market  for  plantation  grades  steadily  declined  to  lower 
levels,  due  to  heavy  arrivals  and  no  demand.  The  price  for  first 
latex  crepe  reached  4634  cents  with  little  demand  and  no  buying 
interest,  and  the  market  showed  firmness.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month  a  little  animation  was  introduced  by  the  activity  of 
large  buying  interests.  This  feature  and  the  unsettled  state  due 
to  lack  of  definite  information  from  the  Far  East  resulted  in  ad- 
vancing first  latex  crepe  to  50  cents.  This  advance  was  not 
followed  Dy  general  buying  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
easier  conditions  prevailed.  The  Easter  holidays  brought  un- 
settled conditions  with  little  activity  and  all  grades  generally  dull. 

Plant.\tions.  April  4,  first  latex  crepe,  spot, -49  cents;  April 
arrivals,  49  cents;  May, to  July  arrivals,  48^  cents;  July  to  De- 
cember arrivals,  48;4  cents.  On  April  22  the  prices  were:  First 
latex  crepe,  spot,  49  cents ;  May-June  arrivals,  48^4  cents ;  July- 
December  arrivals,  48H  cents;  January-December,  1920,  50i-< 
cents. 

April  4,  spot  ribs,  48  cents;  .'\pril  arrivals,  48  cents;  May-July 
arrivals,  47H  cents.  April  22,  spot  ribs  were  48  cents;  May-June 
arrivals,  AlVz  cents ;  July-December  arrivals,  47H  cents ;  Jan- 
uary-December, 1920,  40J4  cents. 

April  4.  No.  I  amber  gristly  crepe  was  quoted  at  44  to  46  cents 
for  near-by  and  43  cents  for  July  to  December  arrivals.  On 
April  20,  .'\pril  to  June  arrivals,  this  grade,  were  quoted,  spot 
46  cents,  and  July  to  December  arrivals  at  44  cents. 

April  4  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  34  cents;  May-July  arri- 
vals. 32  cents;  July-December  arrivals,  30  cents.  April  22,  No.  1, 
roll  brown  crepe,  spot  was  34' 2  cents;  July-December  arrivals, 
30  cents. 

P.\R.\s.  .April  4,  upriver  fine,  spot,  was  56  cents ;  islands  fine, 
spot,  49  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  spot,  35  cents ;  islands  coarse,  spot, 
22  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  spot,  23  cents.  April  20,  upriver  fine, 
spot,  was  56  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  spot,  34  cents ;  islands  fine, 
spot.  47  cents;  islands  coarse,  spot,  IWi  cents.  Cameta  coarse, 
spot.  22J<  cents. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago.  one  month  ago  and  on  .\pril  25,  the  current  date : 


PLANTATION  HEVEA- 


epe. 


Amber   crepe   No.    1 

Amber   crepe    No.   2 

Amber   crepe    No.    3 

Amber   crepe   No.   4 

Brown  crepe,   thick  clean... 

Brown  crepe,  thin  clean 

Brown  crepe,  thin   =pecky... 

Brown   crepe,   rolled 

Smoked     sheet,     ribbed 

standard    quality    

-Hevea    ribbed    smoked 

sheets     

Smoked  sheet,  plain  stand- 
rd   quality 


smooth 


•Hevea     pi; 

smoked    sheets    

Unsmoked   sheet,   standard 

quality    

*Hevea  unsmoked  sheets.. 
Colombo   scrap   No, 


Colo 


crap. 


BHAZILIAN   PAEAS— 


Upriver  coarse  . '. .' 
Upriver  weak  fine. 
Upper    caucho   ball. 

Islands    fine    

Islands  medium    .  . . 


33^(334 
331.^  @  34 
33K@34 
32     @32J^ 
23      (8 
30     @ 
40     @ 


37  @3S 
5"  058 
•39     (3 


BRAZILIAN  PARAS— 

Islands    coarse    21  (328 

Cameta,    coarse     25  @26 

Lower    caucho    ball 35  @ 

Peruvian   fine    '"SS  @ 

Tapajos   fine    ''S?  @ 

AFBICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime    **27  @ 

paste     ; '•*27  @ 

Benguela,   extra  No.    1,  28%  ♦*29  @ 

Benguela   No.   2.   32}^% •*26  @ 

Congo    prime,   black   upper..  **48  60 

Congo   prime,  red   upper....  *^46  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball ,a 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  <cb 

Conakry    niggers    (a 

Massai  sheets  and  strings...  **46  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto   scrap    41  @ 

Esmeralda   sausage    40  @ 

Central   scrap    38  @39 

Central  scrap  and  strip.  75%  36^® 

Central   wet  sheet,  25% 25  la 

Ouayule,    20%    guarantee....  Zl  (^ 

Guayule,    dry    43  @ 

UANICOBAS— 

Ceara    negro    heads 42  f® 

Ceara    scrap     35  @ 

Manitoba    (basis   30%    loss  1  30  @ 

washing   and   drying)  ...  J 

Mangabeira   thin    sheet 32  @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    **56  (5-'57 

Penang    block    scrap 37  @ 

BALATA— 

Block.   Ciudad   Bolivar 70  @71 

Colombia    58  @59 

Panama     **55  @ 

Surinam     sheet      88^@90 

amber     90  @ 

PONTIANAK— 

r.anjermassin     \VA0\i 

Pressed    block    2.i  (S. 

Sarawak     ft 

GlITTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta    Siak    24  @ 

Red    Macassar    3.00  @ 

•Rubber    Association    of    America    nomenc 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

Continued  dullness  characterized  the  demand  for  reclaimed  rub- 
ber during  April.  Consumers  are  not  contracting  and  are  pur- 
chasing only  for  immediate  and  special  requirements  which  are 
very  moderate.  The  reclaimers,  however,  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  future,  but  in  turn  are  not  seeking  to  increase  their  stocks  of 
rubber  scrap  for  future  operations  as  they  consider  scrap  prices 
are  too  high  and  anticipate  reductions  on  receipt  of  the  coming 
large  Spring  collection  soon  due. 

Prices  of  all  reclaimed  grades  remain  the  same  as  last  month. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 
April  26,   1919. 

Subject   to  change   without   notice. 
Standard   Reclaims. 

Floating    lb.  30     @33 

Friction    /*.  30     @35 

Mechanical    Ih.  11     @12 

Red lb.  20     @25 

Shoe    lb.  14H@15 

Tire,   auto    lb.  \6ii@i7'4 

truck    lb.  12'4®I2)4 

White    lb.  22     @24 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND    LOW  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 

, ^Sl}h ^ 

PLANTATIONS—                      1919.1  igis.  1917. 

First     latex     crepe....      $0.5t      @$0.47!/  $0.70@$0.59  $0.83      @$0.80U 

Smoked   sheet    ribbed           .50     @     .47  .70®     .59  .Si'A@  .80^ 

PARAS— 

Upriver    fine     56     &     .56  .70®     .60  .77     @  .75 

Upriver    coarse 34      @     .34  .39®     .34  .52     @  .51 

Islands    fine     47J^@     .47!^  .55®     .48  .74     ®  .72 

Islands    coarse Zl'A®     .2V/,  .28®     .23  .36     @  .35 

Cameta 22J^@     .22>/2  -28®     .23  .39     @  .37 

'Figured  only  to  .\pril  24. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 
During  April  the  demand  for  co'iiincrcial  paper  has  been  rathe; 
especially  in  New  York  City,  caused  somewhat  by  the  approach 
opening  of  the  Victory  Loan  campaign,  but  from  out  of  town  the  demand 
has  been  lair,  the  best  rubber  names  going  at  S'A  to  5H  PC  cent,  and 
those  not  so  well  known  at  6  to  614    per  cent. 

EXPORTS  OF  PLANTATION  RUBBER  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 


Singapore. 

To  United    Kingdom.. />oundj  3,240,134 

Europe    4.751,734 

United  Stales: 

New    York    10,500.933 

Pacific  ports   10,717,867 

Japan     3,380,666 

Canada     212,800 

South    America    64.933 


Penang.    Swettenham.      Touls 


16          10,573,749 

11           10,878,978 

DO          3,403,066 

212,800 

64,933 

Totals     32,869,067       1,191,994       1,119. 721     35,180,782 

(Compiled  by  R.  F.  Bradford,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements.) 

PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    JAVA    DURING    1918. 

_  Twelve  Months 
December. 


,639,000 
146.000 
30,000 


From     Balavia     1,165,000 

Samarang     3.000 

Soerabaya     641,000 

Other    pons     6,000 


808,000 
373,000 
378,000 

1,559,000 

882,000 
14,000 
549,000 


Ended  December  30. 

1917.  1918. 

2.193,000  1,659,000 

14,956,000  6,318,000 

1,729,000  7,551,000 

81,000  1,775,000 

18.959,000  17,303,000 

11,145,000  9,213,000 

204,000  146,000 

7,366,000  7,506,000 

244,000  438.000 


1,559,000       18,959,000       17,303,000 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 
An  official  cablegram  from  Singapore  states  that  in  the  month  of  l-'ebru- 
ary  15,661  tons  of  rubber  were  exported  from  the  Straits  Settlements  ports, 
as  compared  with  2,334  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year  and 
6,495  tons  in  1917.  The  total  for  two  months  of  the  present  year  is 
30,065  tons  against  6,636  tons  in  1918  and  10,057  tons  in  1917.  Included 
in  last  month's  exports  were  transhipments  of  1,861  tons.  Appended  is  the 
comparative  table  for  three  years: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January     tons       3,562  4,302  14,404 

February     6,495  2,334         15,661 

Totals    10,057  6,636         30,065 

WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 
GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [March  13,  1919]: 
The    weekly    rubber    auction    opened    yesterday    rather    quietly    at    about 
last  week's  level,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  day  saw  considerably  increased 
competition,  there   being  several  buyers  in   the  market   for   early   shipment. 
On    the    first    day   fine    pale   crepe   and    ribbed    smoked   sheet    both    touched 
77   cents,   showing  an   advance  of    '/^-cent  on  the   week.      At  the  continua- 
tion  of   the   sale   to-day   some   lively  bidding   was  witnessed,   and   fine  pale 
crepe    advanced   to   77%    cents    (one   fine   lot   in    cases    sold    for   78   cents) 
while    the    same    figure    was   paid    for    one    small    lot   of   prime   sheet.      Off 
quality  sheet  and  crepe  met  with  a  steady  demand  at  prices  about  2  cents 
up.      Clean    brown    crepes    more    than    maintained    their    previous    value, 
while    dark    and    bark    crepes    weakened    slightly.      The    quantity    sold    was 
739  tons,  out  of  1210  tons  cataloged. 
The  following  was  the  course  of  values: 

In  Singapore  Sterling  Equivalent 

per  pound.^  per  Pound  in 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed    smoked 73J^c  @  77c  2/  OJi  @  2/   1 H 

Sheet,  good   ribbed  smoked 66  @  73  1/10!4  @  2/  O'/i 

Sheet,    plain    smoked SS'A  @  ..  1/8  @  

Crepe,    fine     pale 74  @  77;^  2/  0><  @  2/   1 H 

Crepe,    good    pale 67^  @  73  1/lOH  @  2/0!^ 

Crepe,     fine     brown 62  @  66}^  1/9  @  1/10^ 

Crepe,    good    brown 53J^  @  61  1/  6fi  @  1/  8J4 

Crepe,     dark     43  @  55  1/3H  @  1/S'A 

Crepe,     bark     31  @  40  1/  OJi  @  l/ZYt 

Scrap,  virgin   and   pressed 31  @  31^  1/  O'A  @  1/  OH 

Scrap,    loose    @  . .  ....  @  .... 

^Quoted  in  S.   S.  Currency. 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  PARA,  MANAOS.AND  IQUITOS  DURING     JANUARY,  1919. 


NEW  YORK. 


Stow 


E-XPOKTEKS. 

11   &    Co kilos 

J.    Marques    

Adelberi    H.    Alden,    Limited.... 
General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil... 

G.    Fradelizi    &    Co.   

Suarez,    Filho    &   Co 

Cliamie   &    Co 


17,510 
80,013 
27,030 
18.240 
47,241 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals 

23,175 

76,693 

16,748 

273,799 

47,766 

105,867 

40,781 

348,763 

18,828 

50,752 

12,285 

173,010 

7,512 

59,404 

50,732 

189,503 

64,958 

34.200 

132,379 

30,331 

54,900 

112,261 

6,721 

12,517 

38,246 

75,724 

16,754 

69,360 
117,368 
30,090 


Totals. 

89,972 
117,368 

30.090 


15.780 
38,962 
30,630 


Grand 
Totals. 
363,771 
466,131 
203,100 
189,503 
182,269 
160,993 
128,041 
114,686 
264,825 


783,006    3,001,621 


(Compiled  by  Stowcll  &  Co..  Pari,  Brazil.) 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF    JANUARY,    1919. 


NEW  YGEK. 


Coarse.      Caucho.       Totals 


Tancredo,    Porto   &    Co 

F.  G.   Araujo 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil. 
Stowell    &_  Co... 

Aielbert  H.'^id( 
B.  Levy  &  Co. 
Oscar    Ramos    . . 


Fine. 

Medium. 

!08,00O 

156,000 

67.692 

6.560 

110,000 

10,000 

50,062 

14,510 

1,820 

16,859 

1,060 

7,040 

10,915 
"l',697 


Totals. 
208,000 
156,000 
122,852 
120,000 
50,062 
31,771 
25,160 
19,961 
7,040 


G«AND 

Totals. 
208,000 
156,000 
122.852 
120,000 
50,062 
31,771 
25,160 


Totals      

{Compiled  by 


36,982 
36,982 
Mandos, 


20,306 
20,306 


38,126 
38,126 


197,305 
197,305 


52,394        893,443     1,090,748 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1919. 

NEW   YORK.  EUROPE, 

, * ,  , » V  G«AND 

E.XPGKTLRS.                                    Fine.         Medium.      Coarse.       Caucho.  Totals.  Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Totals.  Totals. 

Tancredo.    Porto    &    Co kilos        261.246           87,812         167,832           83,110  600,000  i59,001  90,611  320  68  250.000  850.000 

T.  A.  Mendes  &  Co 67,512          80,207        118,328          83,254  349.301  104,000  ....  8,400  ....  112.400  461,701 

Stowell    &    Co 109,068           62.647           33.116             7,038  211,869  2-5,500  10,200  12,480  70,735  118.915  330,784 

General  Rubber  Co.   of  Brazil..        126,938          29,046          48,106          11,910  216,000  32,000  2,000  16,000             50.000  266,000 

Higson    &    Fall 2,193               170            1.069            1,914  5,346  48,547  ....  2,410  2,850  53.807  59,153 

Adclbert    H.    Alden.    Limited...            11.082             5.585             4.174           12,215  33.056  ....  ....  ....               ....  33,056 

T.  G.  Araujo   25.802  5,120  310  ....  31,232  31,232 

Totals     578,039        265,467         372,625         199,441  1,415,572  394.850  107,931  39,920  73,653  616,354  2,031,926 

In   transit,   Iquitos 49,726        256,530          79.208          41,066  426,530  15,367             ....              15,367  441,897 

Grand   totals    627,765        521,997        451,833        240,507  1,842,102  410,217  107,931  39,920  73.653  631,721  2,473,823 

(Compiled   hy   Stouetl  &   Co.,   Mnnaos.   Brazil.) 
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CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS. 

PARAS    AT    NEW    YORK. 

Me-  Cau-             ' 

Fine.    dium.  Coarse,  cho.    Mixed. 
M.^RCH    10.     By  the  S.  S.  Josephine,   from  Para. 

Meyer    &    Brown 125         ...  667 

General    Rubber    Co 77  135 

Gaston,    Williams   &   Wigmore.         44         ...         180  

G.    Amsmck  &   Co.,    Inc 32  

Paul    Bertuch 1,793 

Poel   &   Kelly 87         37 

Various     46        161        705  295 

March   U.     By  the  Hendrik  Ibsen  from  Manaos. 

Hagemeycr  &   Brown 263  ...           15         

Meyer   &    Brown 85  140            8  8 

Gaston.   Williams  &  Wigmore.  475  546        688  556 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 960  299        892  226 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co 166  

General    Rubber    Co 711  42         389  72 

Poel    &   Kelly 657         389        252  45 

Aldens'    Successors,    Limited..         66           34  30  77 

Various     573  66        267 

April  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Justin  from  Manaos. 

Poel   &   Kelly 196  24        259         

H.    P.    Winter 32         

Various     806        215      1,1S4         ...         699 

April  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Jtistin  from  Para. 

Poel   &   Kelly 282          56  265          97            7 

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co 141  28  20        

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co 9  59         129 

Various     543        £20  574        393             4 

Various    (1,903  volumes) 

April  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Justin  from  Iquitos. 

H.  .\.  Astlett  &   Co 73 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co 24 

Gaston.   Williams  &  Wigmore 5 

G.  Amsinck    5;    Co..    Inc 


257 


408 


April  4.     By  the  S.   S.  Alban  from  Iquitos. 

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co 125 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co.... 
Gaston,   Williams  &   Wii 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co ; 

General     Rubber     Co  .  . . 

Poel   &   Kelly 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. 
Aldens'  Successors,  Lin 
Pell   &    Dumont,    Inc. . . 

Raw   Products   Co 

Paul    Bertuch    

Meyer    &    Urown 


Vari 


By  the   S.   S.  May 


591 


57 


682 


April  :1.      By  the  S.   S.  Cristobal   from  Cristobal. 
W.   R.   Grace  &  Co 62i 

April  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Albeit  Paul,  from  Para. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc 65        

April  22.     By  the   S.   S.  Maravel,   from  Trinidad. 
G.   Amsinck  &   Co.,    Inc 62 

ANGOSTURA. 


the  S.  S.  Marazcl.   from  Trinidad. 


March    15,  S.   S    irUh 
'oThe    Goodyeat    Tire    & 

Rubber    Co 

New  York  Over 
Aldens'    Successors,    Ltd. 
-L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  I 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co! '. 

Meyer  &  Brown 

E.    Boissevain  &   Co 

Robinson  &  Co... 
'Fred  Stern  &  Co 
♦Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
Rubber  fradinc  "  Co.".'.". 
*Far  East  Importing  Co.. 
Aldens'  Successors,  Ltd.. 


PLANTATIONS. 

lipraent  Shipped 


Tandjo'gPriok. 
Tandjo'gPriok. 
Tandjo'gPriok. 
Tandjo'gPriok. 

Tandjo'gPriok. 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 


Singapor 


:, 420, 740 
59,900 
27,000 
57,780 

180 
16S.780 
11,880 
35,100 
242,820 
122,220 

173,440 
51,220 
60,300 
7,20D 


278,784 
100,232 
115,913 
23,232 


101.270 

83,600 

1,054,718 

789,597 


217,934 
11,968 
935,220 


330,587 
66,088 
70,224 
595,876 
200,536 


30,613 
11,019 
1,859 
25,487 
109,498 


135.080 
588,607 
248,360 

36,146 
129,707 
453,312 

48,604 
187,264 

34,491 

14,586 
263,843 
344.577 
:, 117, 239 


21,450 
20,460 


14,850 
67,550 


March 
William  H 
L.  Littlejo 
Meyer 


7,  S.  S.  Carmania.  at  K 
Stiles  &  Co. .  Liverpool 
1  &  Co.,  Inc.  Liverpool 


Edward   Maurer  Co  ,  Inc.  Liverpool 

Poel    &    Kelly Liverpool 

Hood    Rubber    Co Liverpool 

Various     Liverpool 

March    19,   S.    S.   Toisho  Mam,  at  Seattle, 
Edward   Maurer   Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  Seattl 

Mitsui    &   Co.,    Inc Singapore 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co..    Limited Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  .Singapore 

Raw  Products  Co Singapore 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore 

Peninsular   Trading  Co. .  Singapore 
Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co.    . .  .* Singapore 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore 

Mever   &   Brown Singapore 

Hadden    &   Co Singapore 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co.. 

Inc Singapore 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore 

Rembia  Estates,  Limited.  Singapore 

Lendu    Rubber    Co Singapore 

Dunlop    Tire     &     Rubber 

Goods   Co Singapore 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore 

Boston  Insulated  Wire  St 

Cable   Co Singapore 

March   19,   S.   S.   Adolj'h,  at  New  York 
Nat.    E.    Bergen St.   John 

March  19,  S.  S.   Veboshi  Man, 

Poel   &  Kelly Colombo 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 
Edward!  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Colombo 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo 


New  York 

9,900 

New  York 

141,480 

New  York 

33,040 

New  York 

26,280 

187.560 

New  York 

39.780 

New  York 

71.100 

Seauie 

120,780 

Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 

100.800 
808,920 
118.620 
51,140 

Seattle 

178.380 
89.660 

Akron 

332,640 

Akron 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

1.482,840 
11,340 
134,460 
157,860 
561,060 

580,140 
127.620 

4.500 
8.460 

witmown 

61.020 
114,650 

Boston 

17.460 

New  York 

2.160 

ew  York. 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

519.500 
248.040 
42,660 

New  York 
New  York 

187.920 
180.0OC 

Mar 


Ross Singapore 

Winter,   Ross  &   Co Singapore 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore 


San  Francisco. 


Ma 


It   23,  S.   S.   Harold  Dollar,   a 

S;   Brown Singapore 

&    Wright Singapore 

e   Tire  &   Rubber 
Singapore 


S.   S. 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  .Singapore 
Mitsui    &   Co.,    Limited. .  Singapore 


G.    Ka 


:h  25,  S.   S.  Kehhi,,  Mem, 
vahara   &   Co Osaka 


March  26,  S.  S.  Cretic,  at  New 

Aldens*  Successors,  Lim- 
ited      Liverpool 

TCoenie-  Eros Liverpool 

The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Liverpool 

Robinson  &  Co Liverpool 


-Akron 
Seattle 
Seattl- 


New 


March    26,    S.    S    Kaifnku,   at   Seattle. 
■.    Kawahara   &   Co Osaka  Seattle 

March  26.  S.  S.  Colombia,  at  San  Francisco. 
.  R.  Henderson  &  Co . .  Penang  

March  28,  S.  S.  Toisalak,  at  San  Francisco. 
Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya  


The     Goodyea 

Rubber  Co 

March  28,  S.  S.  Roval 
Charies    T.    Wilson    Co., 


Soerabaya 


erpool 
erpool 


Various    

March  29.  .>.  S.  Panawa,  at  New  York. 

Pablo  Calvet  Panama  New  York 

Pablo  Antonio    .\ndrade.  Panama  New  York 

Andean    Trading    Co Panama  New  York 

March   29.    S.    S.    Bintung,   at   San  Francisco. 

L.  Littlejohn    &    Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  San  Francis 

Poel    &    Kelly Soerabaya  San  Franci; 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Soerabaya  San  Francu 

L.  Littlejohn    &    Co..  Inc.  Batavia  San  Franc; 

Tlie     Goodvear      liic     .V  _      _        . 


798,560  3.287,740 


374.040 
54,400 
43.740 


32.760    136.392 
157.300    157,300 


138.960 

893,880   1.032,840 


22,680 
21,960 
16,740    61,380 
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from: 
March  29,  S.  S.  Panama  Man,  ai 
Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Mever  &   Brown Sinitapore 

William  H.   Stile?  &  Co..  Singapore 

Robinson   &   Co Singapore 

W.  G.  Ryckman  &  Co. ..  Singapore 
Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Singapore 
Mitsui   &   Co.,    Inc Singapore 

G.  Kawahara  &  Co Singapore 

Mitsui   &   Co.,    Inc Singapore 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore 
L.  Littlejchn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 
Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.Penang 
L.  Uttlcjohn  &  Co.,  Inc.Penang 

Fred  Stern  &   Co Penang 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. .  Penang 

Robinson  &   Co Penang 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Penang 
Various    Pfijiang 

March  31.  S.  S.  City  of  Canton,  i 

Robinson  &  Co Colombo 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc,  Colombo 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc     Colombo 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Colombo 

Meyer   &    Brown Colombo 

General    Rubber    Co Colombo 

Gaston.  Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Colombo 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo 

Fred   Stern   S-   Co Colombo 

Rubber    Trading    Co Colombo 

Adolph    Hirsch    &    Co...  Colombo 
L.   I.ittlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. Colombo 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo 

C.    M.    Wright    &    Co...  Colombo 

Vulcan    Trading    Co Colombo 

E.    S.    Kuh   &    Valk Colombo 

Various     Colombo 

M.4Rcn    31,    S.    S.    Minnekahda,    at 
L.  Littlejohra  &  Co.,  Inc.  London 

Robinson     &    Co London 

Fred    Stern    &    Co London 

Mejcr   &    Brour i.ondun 

Various     London 

March   31,  S.   S.    ll'aaldiik.  at  Ne\ 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya 

Robinson    &    Co Soerabaya 

Peninsular  Trading  Co. .  Soerabaya 
Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya 
William  H.  Stilcf  &  Co..  Soerabaya 
Manhattan  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co Batavia 

General    Rubber   Co Batavia 

&   Rubber 


Ne 


Co. 


Peninsular   Trading  Co..  Batavia 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Batavia 

WilHam  H.  Stiles  &  Co. .  Batavia 

March  31.  S.  S.  Oanfa,  at  New 

Poel   &   Kelly London 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  London 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Seattle 

York. 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
York. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


York. 


'  York 


.Mew  York 
.  London  New  York 

March  31.  S.  S.  Slionga.  at  New  York. 

Oelrichs   &   Co Liverpool  New  York 

31,   S.   S.  Shiiivo  Mam,  at  San  Francis 


J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co. ..  Singapore 
Aldens'    Successors.    Lim- 
ited      Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 
Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Rubber  Trading   Co Singapore 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Singapore 

Far   East  Importing  Co..  Singapore 

E.   Boistevain  &  Co Singapore 

Aldens'    Successors,   Lim- 
ited      Penang 

Poel    &    Kelly Penang 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Penang 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore 

"Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Penang 

Rubber   Trading    Co Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Poel    &  Kellv Singapore 

Rubber   Importers  &  Deal- 
Robinson   &   Co .  .....'.'.'.  Singapore 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore 

Federal   Products  Co Singapore 

Fred  Stern   &   Co Singapore 

Meyer    &    Brown Singapore 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore 
Mward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 
Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Fcnang 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang 
J.   T.   Johnstone  &  Co...  Penang 

Wintef.    Ross   &   Co Penang 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore 

■"  -'20    cases    siiortshipped. 


San  Franc 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


San  Franci 


Akron 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


Shipment  Shipped 

Pounds.         Totals.  from:  to: 
-April  1,  S.  S.  Matappo,  at  New  York. 

254,520  \arious     London  New  York 

llljW  A"-""-  I.  S.  S.  Orduna,  at  New  York. 

72,720  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  &  Co.  Liverpool  New  York 

48,600  The     Goodvear     Tire     &  Liverpool  New  York 

36,980  Rubber   Co 

355.680  Winter.   Ross  &   Co Liverpool  New  York 

2,520  Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool  New  York 

90,000  Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

647,320  Inc Liverpool  New  York 

?S§'5iS  April  2,  S.  S.  Brwean.  at  New  York. 

^oi'^  Edward  Maurer  &  Co.. ..  Soerabaya  New  York 

l^'OfO  Fred   Stern  &  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

53.820  The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

„1.?80  Rubber  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

29.340  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

3.600  Co Batavia  New  York 

^2'95?     .,.„„„,„  Meyer  &  Brown Batavia  New  York 

2.160     2,188,020  J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co. ...  Batavia  New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly Batavia  New  York 

,,„„,„  Hagemeyer  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

538,740  W.  Ilammesfahr  &  Co...  Batavia  New  York 

■241,320  A.  C.  Fox  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

ooo  o/u^  Winter.   Son  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

208,800  Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York 

4894?fl  April  5,  S.   S.   Daircn  Mam.  at  Seattle. 

879660  ^°^'  -'^   Kelly Singapore  Seattle 

April  7,  S.  S.  K  shima.  Morn,  at  Seattle. 

28,260  L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  Seattle 

Raw  Products  Co Colombo  Seattle 

9,000  Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  Seattle 

246.600  Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Seattle 

18,000  Poel   &  Kelly Colombo  Seattle 

45,720  Aldens'    Successors.    Lim- 

750,600  ited    Colombo  Seattle 

'■•'9^SS?  April  8,  by  the  S.   S.  Kohnan  Maru,  at  Seattle. 

63,000  The     United      Malaysian 

55.''^  Rubber   Co.,    Limited. .  Singapore  Seattle 

,  .^S'^  ,„>,„,  „„„  Mitsui  &  Co.,   Limited...  Singapore  Seattle 

4,987,800  10,003.800  Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  Seattle 

,,.„_  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  Seattle 

"0.940  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore  Seattle 

,ll--,-Ji  Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  Seattle 

Is^'^An  Frsd    Stern   &   Co Sin.gapore  Seattle 

,  Jfo'iS^     ,0^0^.^  Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  Seattle 

1,352.020     1,862,640  G.   A.   now  &  Co Singapore  Seattle 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

,..„,„  L.    Littlejohn   &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

^?2'?oS  William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

,iY'l°^  Robinson   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

101.700  p    jj    Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York 

10.8«0  The     Goodyear     Tire     &^. 

^'^°°  Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron 

93  94(3  .\PRiL  9.   S.   S.  Invincible,  at  New  York. 

304' 7nn  Winter     Son   &   Co London  New  York 

'  Hnna   Rubber  Co London  New  York 

508,500  \i-R,L  9,   S.   S.   Cwoma    at  New  York 

64^60  Vannus     Liverpool  New  York 

39!60O  April  9,   S.   S.    Venusia.  at  New  York. 

3,600     1,488,600  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .  London  New  York 

R.    F.    Downing London  New  York 

occ -ino  Poel   &  Kelly London  New  York 

1  niT'n^n  Various    London  New  York 

M  '^RA     I007«in  -'''''"-  5.   S.   S,   Hyaaes.  at  San  Francisco. 

691,380     1,997,640  Raw  Products  Co Colombo  San  Franci; 

Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 

9,360             9,360  ited    Penang  San  Franci' 

Aldens'    Successors.    Lim- 

464,040  ited    Singapore  San  F 

^,„,,„  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  &  Co.  Singapore  Akron 

540,720  Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

241,/60  Co Penang  Akron 

48.780  F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co. .  Penang  Akron 

121,500  Various    Colombo  San  Franci 

405,260  April  11,   S.   S.   Genchu  Maru.  at  Seattle. 

309.780  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

24,480  Co Singapore  Akron 

35, ICO  The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Akron 

64,540  Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  Seattle 

23,400  The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

59,880  Rubber   Co Singapore  Seattle 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

1,485,200  Co Singapore  Seattle 

Raw  Products  Co Singapore  Seattle 

1,101,600  Aldens'    Successors,   Lim- 

,.,,,„  ited    Singapore  Seattle 

121.320  Charles    T.    Wilson    Co.,  „       , 

172,620                                 Inc .  .        .  Singapore  Seattle 

609.660  w.  R.  Grace  &  Co. .!!!.  Singapore  Seattle 

705,960  Peninsular  Trading  Co. .  Singapore  Seattle 

„„„,,„  L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  Seatt  e 

288,360  Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  Seattle 

89,280  J.  T.   Johnstone  &  Co. ..  Singapore  Seattle^ 

28,080  Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York 

ii'*'^??  Aldens'    Successors,   Lim-  ^,        „    , 

1,231,940  ited                                     Singapore  New  York 

67,860  W.    R.    Grace   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

90,000  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York 

40.500  Mever   &   Brown Singapore  New  York 

91.800  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

28,440  William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

1'6.580  General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York 

44,640  Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

280,000     9,168,040  The     Goodvear     Tire     &^. 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Toronto 

\'arious         Sinyanore  Seattle 


Pounds. 

Totals. 

858,980 

858,980 

35.820 
7,740 

25,560 
5.760 

4.320 

79,200 

67,860 
100.800 

385,920 

277,120 
63.000 
97,940 
56,340 
6,120 

129,960 
8,820 

1.354,440 

61,200 

61,200 

230,580 
61.920 

108,360 
67,140 

130,140 

30,060 

628,200 

112,000 
1,913,040 

53,100 
152,640 

73,440 
91,120 
48,960 

225,900 
81,720 
61,100 
32,400 

302,320 

987,120 

4.072,131 

83,160 
36.720 

119,880 

30,240 

30.240 

262,260 

7,200 

113,760 

129,060 

512,280 

;,0O0        908,160 


178,480 

66,960 
26,280 
84,060 
412,560 
133,280 
52,920 
513,380 

2,160 
1,800 
79,200 
38,400 
107,820 


187,600     5,026.980 
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bhipnients  Shipped 

Apkil   12,    S.    S.   ra„nonia.   at   New  York. 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co..   Inc Liverpool  New  York 

April  17.  S.  S.  Schndiik.  at  New  York. 

Poel   &    Kelly Soerabaya  New  York 

Rubber  Products  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Soerabaya  New  York 

Meyer   &    Brown Batavia  New  York 

General    Rubber    Co Batavia  New  York 

T.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co...  Batavia  New  York 

Punch.  Edye  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

Manhattan    Rubber    Man- 
ufacturing Co Batavia  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Batavia  New  York 

Various    Batavia  New  York 

.\PRIL   18.   S.   S.   Sa.ronia.  at  New  York. 

L.   Kraemar  &  Co Liverpool  New  Y''ork 

Poel    &    Kelly Liverpool  New  York 

Various    Liverpool  New  York 

April   KS,   .><.    S.    I  ..■.uastnan.  al   New  York. 

Koenis  Bros.   Co London  New  York 

Charles    T.     Wilson    Co., 

Inc London  New  York 

Atlantic   Transport  Co...  London  New  York 

Various   London  New  York 

April    Ik,    S     S     /i,r, „;'„„.   Mani,  at  New   York. 

Rubber    Tra.lintr   Co Colombo  New  York 

Adolph  Hirsch   S-   Co Colombo  New  York 

April   19.   .-..   .s.   ta.u.a.c,  at  New  York. 

Schaltz  &   Co San   Tuan  New  York 

April   _'1.    S.    S     M.irocco.   at   New  York, 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 
Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 
more    : Colombo  New  York 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Robinson   &   Co Colombo  New  York 

Poel   &    Kelly Colombo  New  York 

Rubber   Trading  Co Colombo  New  York 

Adolph   Hirsch   &   Co Colombo  New  York 

Peninsular  Trading   Co.  .  Colombo  New  York 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

Raw  Products  Co Colombo  New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

General    Rubber   Co Colombo  ^'ew  York 

Mever   &   Brown Colon.bo  New  York 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers' Co..  Inc Colombo  New  York 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  New  York 

Charles    T.     Wilson     Co., 

Inc.                                           Colombo  New   York 

PONTIANAK, 

M.4RCH    15,   S.   S.    IVUlus,   at   San   Francisco. 
The     G'odvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Tandjo'gPriok 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  

March    18,    S.    S.    \h(skfgon.    at    New   York. 

Robinson    &   Co London  New  York 

Fred    Stern    &   Co London  New  York 

H.   P.   Winter  &  Co London  New  York 

March   19,  S.    S.   Tcnsho  Mam,  at   Seattle. 
Robinson    &   Co Singapore  Seattle 

March   31,  S.  S.   Waaldijk.  at  New  York. 

Various     Batavia  New  York 

March  31,   S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru,  at  San  Francisco. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  San  Francisc 

April  8,  S.  S.  Kolman  Marti. 

L,  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

"April  11,  S.   S.   Gcnchu  Maru,  at  Seattle. 

Hadden   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Robinson   &   Co .Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Various Singapore  New  York 

April   17.   S.    S.  Schicdijh.  at  New  York. 
Smith   &   Schipper Soerabaya         New  York 

GUTTAS. 

March    15.  S.   S.    Willis,  at  San  Francisco. 
•L,  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  

March   31,  S,   S.  Shinyo  Maru,  at  San   Francisco. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc,  Singapore         San  Francisci 

April  8,  S.  S,  Mayaro,  at  New  York. 

Middleton   &  Co Trinidad  New  York 

Various Trinidad  New  York 

April  8,  S,   S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.. Port  au  PrinceNew  York 
Fidanque  Bros Port  au  PrinceNew  York 

April  II,  S.  S.  Genchu  Maru,  at  Seattle, 
''^■■'"'us Singapore  New  York 

•  220    cases    sbortshipped. 


Pounds.       Totals 


60.660 
38,520 
85,500 
41,400 
561,340 
650,960 

73,340 
124,560 
295,020 

2,065,540 

106,560 

360 

34,020 

140,940 

79,200 

55,440 

3,600 

145,620 

283,860 

22,400 
11,200 

33,600 

25,020 

25,020 

967.500 
278,280 

35,460 
187,740 
102,960 
106,480 

20,160 
90.540 
400,080 
132,120 


22,680     3,024,420 


15,375 

1,144.125 

58,875 


315,000 
209,560 


50,000 
8.500 
86,100 
65,850        210,450 


135,000        135,000 


60,940 

60,940 

145,200 

145,200 

750 

AFRICANS, 

Shipments  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds. 

March    24,   S.    S.   Bassam,  at   New   York. 

Various     Sierra  Leone     New  York  

March   26,   S.    S.   Maicngo.   at   New   York. 

Hood   Rubber   Co Hull  New  York  106,950 

Robinson    &   Co Hull  New  York  87,170 

CENTRALS, 
March   21,   S.    S.    Lake  Louise,   at   New   York. 

Various     Guatemala  New  York  1,332 

March   24.   S.   S.   Plainfield.   at   New   York. 

Various     Fort  Limon       New  York  6,956 

April  3,   S.    S.   Ls^aita,  at  New  York. 
Isaac    Brandon   &   Bros.  .Port  Umon        -New  York  1,184 

April  4,   S.    S.   Mcj.co.   at  New   York. 
United       States       Export 

Rubber    Co Havana  New  York  16,332 

April  8,   S.   S.  Mayaro,  at  New   York. 

Middleton  &  Co Trinidad  New    York  2,220 

April  11,  S.   S.  Cristobal,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc.  Cristobal  New   York  8,140 

•American   Trading    Co...  Cristobal  New  York  4  440 

Pablo   Calvet  &    Co Cristobal  New  York  57'57> 

J.    S.Sembrada  &  Co...  Cristobal  New  York  24!856 

L.  Johnson  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  1036 

L.   Turnure   &   Co Cristobal  New  York  5,624         I 

April  16,  S.   S.   Lake  Hemlock,  at  New  York. 
G,  Amsinck  &  Co,   Inc..  .  Cristobal  New  York  17  903 

J._  S.    Sembrada    Cristobal  New  York  34040 

^^"°"=   17;760 

MANtgOBAS. 
April   16.   S.   S.   Iyer,  at  New   York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.liahia  New  York  itxii-in 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  to. . . .  Bahia  New  York  mifo         3 

BAIATA. 
March  25,   S.   S.   Matiira.  at  New  York 

G.   An^inck  &  Co Trinidad  New  York  300 

J.  H.  Hamlen  &  Co.,  Inc.  Trinidad  New  York  1,800 

April  II.     S    S.  Cristobal,  at  New  York, 
G.  Amsinck  S:  Co.,  Inc.  .Cristobal  New    York  6,150 

April  22,   S.  S.  .1/,,.,,;^;.  at  New  York. 
G,  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc.  .  Trinidad  New  York  35,640 

RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
January. 


16.332 
2,220 


191 


Rubber,  gutta  percha,  e 

From  United  Kingdoi 

United  States. 

Straits  Settlem 

Othe 


Totals 
Rubber,  recov 
Hard  rubber 
Rubber,   powdered,  am 
gutta   percha    scrap. 


Balata. 

crude     . 

Chicle 

Manufactured— rfutiofc/^; 

tr' 

.  hose,  and  packing 

roofed  clothing   . .    

Other 
To 

manufactures    

tals    

63,748  $28,979 

383,764  194,266 

311,606  196,650 

759,118  $419,895 


$6,518 
4,226 
7,473 

$18,217 


165,316 

100 

710,719 


125 
302,169 

$23,461 
27,915 
21,073 

142,403 


117,266 
852,790 
230,718 

,200,997 
317,081 


568,135 

8,615 

147,924 

724.674 

1,051 
192.324 


$231 
59,143 
282.934 
75,733 

$418,041 
52,589 


133,171 

$9,680 
29,673 
7,646 
16,100 

126,458 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AND   FOREIGN   RUBBER   GOODS. 

January. 


Produce     Reexports 
of  Foreign 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing    

Tires    


Value. 

$11,482 

330,271 


Produce  Reexports 
of        of  Foreign 
Canada.     Goods, 


ong    18 

other— n.  o.  p 7,835 

Totals   $371,535 


462 
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OFFICIAL  INDIA  RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS   OF   CRUDE  AND  MANUTACTUBED  EUBBEB, 


1919. 


UHMANUrACTUHEO fri 


Canada 

Central  America   . . 

Mexico     

Brazil     

Peru     

Other  South  Amer 
British  East  Indie: 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Other  countries   .  . . 

Tot.nls    

Balat.-!     

Guayule     

Jelutonff    (Pontianak)    . 
Gt:tta  percha   


41.209 

6.4H 

. .  3,177,396 

79,736 
..  165,736 
..15,299,675 
. .  6,316,601 

11,165 


$75,561 

':o,9i7 

3.800 

1,020,521 

28,739 

60,925 

8,216,439 

3,397,655 

5,920 


28,887 

215,774 

5,354,280 


43,681 
13,253.693 
2,975,168 
1,147,531 


$4,480 
2,655 
8,271 

56,307 
,892,068 

"2l',967 
1,725.854 
980,835 
327,935 


.25,296,433  $12,S30,'1 


23,039,209 
56,132 
121,101 


$8,020,312 
28,333 
37,138 


rap 


$343,846 
68,858 


Totals,     unmanufactured.. 27, 155,529  $13,243,181 

Chicle    dutiable      469,319  223,345 

MA.NUFACTUREI>-^(fl(tl'fl&/e; 

India  rubber  and  ^utta  percha       22,047 


India  rubber  substit 


5,513 


EXPORTS  or  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


Automobile  tires'    

All  other  tires' 

Scrap  and  old   

Reclaimed  rubber   

Belting,   hose,   and   packi; 

Rubber  boots'    pairs 

Rubber  shoes'   fairs 

Druggists*  rubber  sundries'. 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'.. 
Other  rubber  manufactures'. 


$1,839,619 

55,890 

105,503 

.       104.591 

10,663 

358,683 

39,168 

.       119.010 

20.155 

492,147 

89,539 

449,943 

623,636 

s      163.243 

561.496 

11.014 

s        98.689 

75.255 

130.513 

104.217 

95.599 

88,459 

548.931 

412,572 

684,233 

$3,401,931 

$4,416,171 

r          9. 580 

7.350 

16.647 

14,209 

EXPORTS   OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE. 


India   rubber 

Balata    

Gutta  percha 
Rubber  scrap 


Totals,     unmanufactured..    1,331,357 
Manufactuhed — 

India   rubber    

Gutta   percha    


243,590        $127,103 


EXPORTS   OF   RTTBBES   GOODS   TO   NON-CONTIGTTOtrS  TEBSIT0EIE8  OT 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Manufactured — 

To  Alaska: 

Belting,   hose,  and  packing. 
Boots    and    shoes.  ....  .fairs 

Other  rubber  goods 

■■V,655 

$1,297 
3:687 
1,947 

$14,749 

.^^^              till 

Totals    

$6,931 

$22,004 

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,   hose,  and  packing. 

$12,355 
95291 
4.743 
15,649 

$4,739 

Other  tires 

1,359 

Other  rubber  goods 

11,935 

Totals     

$128,038 

$131,013 

To   Philippine   Islands: 

Belting,  hose,   and  packing. 
Boots    and    shoes pairs 

'  29,746 

$9,225 
21.789 
75.641 
10,571 

$34,272 

7,651  5,391 
320.052 

Other  rubber  goods 

63,592 

Totals    

$117,226 

$423,307 

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,   hose,   and  packing. 
Automobile  tires   

$2,303 

53,383 

129 

6.249 

$5,478 

Other  rubber  goods 

20,253 

Totals    

$62,064 

$96,125 

'Details   of   exports,  of   domesl 

ic   merchandise   by    i 

;ountries    during   Janu- 

OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
February. 


1918. 


1919. 


Unmanufactured — free: 
ndia  rubber: 

From  France    

Portugal     

United    Kingdom 

Canada    

Central     America. 
Mexico     


77,220 
26,171 
5,428,321 


nth   An 


512,750 


Peru    . . . 

Other  So 

British    East   Indies.  .  15,494,062 

Dutch  East    Indies...   6,663,768 

Other   countries 16,302 


$56,091 
11,000 
282,660 


16,157 

1,936,542 

164,824 

155,980 

7,843,412 

3,618,386 

6,419 


1,093,777 

899,995 

36,791 

222,086 

5,937,411 

1,171,859 

205,452 

19,560,732 

3,761,983 

616,131 


57,766 

1,870,353 

391,455 

76,746 

7,224,396 

1,295,391 

249.302 


Totals 


....29,517,076  $14,116,611 

Balata 128,151  58,631 

Guayule    249,394  72,418 

Jelulong    (Pontianak)    2,261,531  150,555 

Guttapercha    332.314  26.137 


33,506,217  $12,059,354 

366,859  114,870 

221,648  52,620 

398,774  31,626 


CTURED — dutiable: 
cr  and  gutta  perch 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE. 


Manufactured — 

Automobile    tii  es'    

All  other  tires' 

Scrap    and    old 

Reclaimed  rubber   

Belting,  hose,  and  packing'... 

Rubber    boots'     pairs 

Rubber    shoes' pairs 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries'.. 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'. . . 
Other   rubber  manufactures'.  . 


4.093 
43.650 
209.343 
678,420 
38.663 
61.534 
270.334 
263.490 


84,206 
710.830 
876,831 


Balata     

Jelutong    (Ponti: 
Gutta  percha    .  . 


Totals,    unmanufactured. . 
Manufactured — 

India   rubber    

Gutta   percha    


$2,096,348           

r        10,575              6.858            32,508 

$4,446,974 
31,647 

F   FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

.       411.117         S20I,1,'^6           303.659 
57,740             39. lis             32,000 

8,788               2,461           

422 

10,205 

$147,457 
19,585 

SO 

2.179 

Chicle 


62.719  35.867 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER   GOODS   TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Manufactured— 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,   hose,  and   packing $6,372 


3,455  6,654 
4,669 


3,066 


5,004 
628 


Totals    

To  Hawaii: 

Bating,  hose,  and  packing. 

Automobile  tires    

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    goods 


Totals     

To  Philippine  Islands: 
Belting,  hose,  and  packii 


$17,695 
$5,658 


$15,486 

$8,826 

91.789 

731 

10,615 


Boots 

Tires     

Other    goods 

Totals     


$13,396  

17,602  24,237 

28.230  

6,020  


$1,869 
39,773 
2.670 
8,068 


$111,961 

$27,217 
18,421 
118.403 


$52,380 
idise    bv 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER     MANUFACTURES      AND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM    THE 
UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY.  1919.     (BY  COUNTRIES.) 

Tires. 


EXPORTED   TO- 
Aloies  and    Madeira    Islands... 

Belting, 
Hose  and 
Packing.     ^ 
Value! 

'$8,846 
"ZfiV'i 
'""496 

660 
1,017 
52,064 

$66,706 

$505 

20,484 

'1O6 

1,532 

1,257 

'626 

7,296 

984 

61,068 

■■i;362 

■'"363 
724 
258 
28,530 
1.126 
461 
25 
120.. 
885 

$128,152 

$10,425 

49,626 

50.596 

332 

1,445 

23 

17.843 

249 

9.S2 

$132,643 

$12,445 

'i6'.875 
1,987 

"iineo 

14,922 

""l56 
$50,253 

$8,252 
1,199 

'27'.2i7 

$36,668 

?54 
40.149 

'""sii 

$40,714 

$455,136 

'reign  a,,d  Do 

Boot 

s. 

Shoes. 
'    Pairs.          Value.' 

'islsse      $i4,'i29 

28                 22 
■■■■576         ■■"727 

■'3:466      ■■i'.ssg 

'22;6i4         ■i4;637 
42.474         $31,104 

558             $(57 

190                 171 

20.053          19,878 

■■"384        ■'"426 
24                 56 

"zhii      "am(, 

'■795        ■■■■347 

45                  28 

4,322            3,408 

59         54 

■35;S38         ■23;963 
20                  12 
14                 10 

5         6 

66,137       $53,958 

"3!954         '$2745 

2,815           2,028 

270               200 

"mss      "slsss 

96                 94 
13,623        $10,752 

8,946         $11,999 
528               677 

""599           ""375 
39                  43 

24      is 

434                237 

18,965           15,779 

6                     6 

29,541         $32,131 

11,093          $6,S02 
1,506             1,234 

'  24)142       isiios 

36,738        $26,141 

18                $22 
2,427            2.034 

2,435          $2,056 

190,961       $156,142 

'efartinent      of  Comm 

Druggists'  , '~- 

Rubber       Automobile 

v'alu"'         Value. 

:::::::    $i4;626 

$31             1,670 

..:*'!     tlill 

30         '.'.'.'.'.'.' 

26,356 

1,115 

155          56,228 

'47',5i2 

3,758        176,878 

$7,736      $406,979 

$235        

36           $1,288 

25,670          46,688 

10                449 

260           11,831 

38            1,676 

133             2,664 

825          58,984 

9           15,178 

5,047          71,836 

43         ""i67 

2,243 

-        570           20,060 

285            7,519 

471                 620 

7,629         166,085 

833                sn 

20                241 

3           14,751 

3.292             5.686 

247              4,545 

$45,656      $432,561 

$875        $56,546 

14            1,478 

6,543          86.349 

1.154        119,129 

180          13,550 

389            4,078 

424 

49                175 

930           40,817 

2,591           69,105 

549           19,588 

$13,274      $411,239 

$1,424           $6,421 

"3:293         i.54',964 
130           69,103 

773 

1,390          57,977 

""iis      'i2:477 

1,232           20,414 

2         '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

9,306 

$7,589      $331,375 

$3,895        $10,315 
5,215         208,699 

■■"606      iii:664 

$9,716      $330,618 

$340 

$60           11,478 

14,822 

1,600 

■■■"i75        '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

$235         $28,240 

$84,206  $1,941,012 

tcrce.    Washington,   D. 

All 
Others. 
\-.nlue. 

■$8;244 

■■i;766 

$9,950 

■"$iii 
3,668 

""754 
"2:iii 

"6;i48 
"■■5S8 

'iiiw? 

146 

20 
40 

"$2?,2F 

■■'$126 

l'','944 
1,112 

""935 

■■4:135 
288 
290 

$12,873 

$1,631 
""I'SO 
50 

45 

728 

$2,604 

$500 
3,250 

"6:799 

$10,549 

'$3,'996 

$3,996 
$65,209 
C.) 

Insulated 
Wire  and 

Cable. 

Value. 

'$3:265 
54,138 
10.035 
2.215 
li;296 
755 

■46:166 

$237,392 

$45 

■li:632 

1.550 

935 

269 

98 

'-lilt 

12,050 

■■■'466 

176 

1,849 

32 

7 

53.603 

""lis 

362 
911 

$105,919 

$27,080 

3,854 

144,838 

26,221 

6,667 

669 

217 

"7:9i7 
8,723 
2,107 

$228,293 

$9,574 

'22:6i9 
1,185 
4,734 
28,195 
2,380 

'33:2i7 

""175 

$102,079 

$2,524 

962 

9 

26,923 

$30,418 
■$6,'72'9' 

$6,729 
$710,830 

All  Othei 
Manu- 
factures, 
Value. 
$56 
866 
12,826 
261,787 
244 

"■■559 

705 

1,649 

6,505 

i29:427 

$414,624  $ 

$153 

421 

113,484 

192 

1,471 

245 

2,303 

2,571 

9.187 

16,832 

140 

2,432 

730 

104 
200 

1,499 
277 

2.252 

,    Totals. 

Pairs.           Value. 
24         ""$i5 

24                $15 
48              $142 

"3',669      'ii',9i2 

9         47 

24                161 
48                162 

14       si 

2,928             7,474 
4,021           11,238 

36         ""129 

10,137        $31,346 

:l      7^^? 

is       9i 

38              $186 
4         ""$i6 

309                621 

337              $724 

265              $518 
1,206             3,499 

95      ""ni 

1,566          $4,333 
36        "$i66 

36             $106 

12,138        $36,710 

mestic  Commerce.  L 

Value. 

$56 

26.416 

Kia^e     ■■"". ■.■.■.■.■.::'.■.■. 

'"■^i? 

Netherlands                    

H''1}.1 

spkin^*'  ■.■.■.■.".'.:'. 

Switzerland     

Turkey   in   Europe 

England     

Totals,    Europe    

North    AMERtCA: 

48:529 
416,864 

1,174,506 

2,532 

H9.1 

Guatemala 

Panama 

sah^?r  ..•.■..V.'.;;:::::::;;:: 

l^'lE 

Miquclo:i,    Langley.    etc 

Newfoundland    and    Labrador.. 

1 9:040 
2,559 

26,302 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Otiier   British   West   Indies 

9,344 

1,654 

341,694 

Danish   West    Indies 

2,271 
976 

Haiti         

Santo   Domingo    

Totals,  North  America. 
South  America: 

$207,359  i 

$14,667 

94 

13,985 

9,374 

1,355 

477 

75 

190 

8,438 

4,341 

1,914 

;l, 030, 188 
$109,593 

Bofiv"!'"^     

5.736 

308,179 

Chile                                         . .      . 

British   Guiana 

I'eru          

Venezuela      

25,494 

ToT.\LS,    South    America. 
Asia: 

$54,910 

$5,189 

24 

19,096 

''■III 
4,971 

34 

833 

36,808 

66 

$864,170 
$48,683 

677 

174 

217,178 

Straits   Settlements    

Other    British    East   Indies 

Dutch    East    Indies 

101,255 
6,022 
95:341 
2,429 
14,857 

Russia  in   Asia 

6 

243 

9,462 

T                 A 

$96,293 

$19,703 
22,273 

56,498 

$623,048 

Oceania: 
Australia 

$52,509 

Other    British    Oceania 

'  17 

Philippine  Islands    

248,068 

Totals,   Oceania    

Africa: 
Biitish    West   Africa 

$98,482 

$12 

4,244 

891 

1 

15 

$546,925 
$428 

Eriti>;h    East    Africa 

15:713 

French    Africa    

Portuguese    Africa    

i-feypt 

1,601 
511 
190 

Totals,    Africa    

$5,163 

$87,239 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Fo 

$876,831  : 

$4,326,076 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

Month  Ended  February  28. 


Unmasufactuked — 
Crude    rubber: 
From — 
Dutch    East    Indies. . . 
French    West    Africa. 

Gold    Coast    

Other   Afiic 


10.600 
,190,500 
457,200 

2,178,500 

British    India    416,200 

Straits   Settlements  and  _de- 
ndencies,   including 


Per 
Brazil 


Fedeiated  Malay  States. . 
Ceylon  and  dependencies. 
Otb 


1,651,100 
3,098,300 
3,855,400 


86,500 


£25,336 
2,872 
1,238 
100,112 
48,666 
269.864 
42,666 


201,013 
370,156 
458,343 
21,851 


766,900 

'14,266 
354,200 
194,900 
2,036,900 
926,400 


2,899,800 

2,647,400 

3,509,700 

278,500 


Totals     13,355,400  £1,543,001 

Gutta    percha    2,123.700  431,713 

Manufactured — 

Boots   and   shoes— rf<.««    fairs          6.193  £71,797 

Waterproofed    clothing i^'i^ 

Automobile    tires   and    tubes 39,855 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 2,491 

Bicycle   tires  and  tubes l.'oo 

Carriage    tires   and    tubes. 


Insulated 


Totals 


287 
£116,198 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste   and   reclaimed   rubber 

Manufactured — 
Waterproofed  clothing 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Insulated  wire  . . . 
Submarine,  cables 
Carriage  tire 


.jMcny 


ubes. 


Motorcycle   tires    and    tubes. 
Bicycle   tires   and   tubes. 
Other    rubbti     manufacti 


838,700         £27,973 


£38,061 
7,380 
5,773 
33.287 
11,145 
74,340 
6,192 
15,448 
111,355 


£302,981 


32,457 
21,405 
232,662 
106,334 


307,519 
308,953 
385,537 
32,386 


69,169 
8,303 
1,680 


£7,464 

£67,175 
13,713 
27,389 
9,618 
15,695 
111,881 


1.648 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL  AND   FOREIGN. 


Belgium     ^  iii'iA/i 

France      2,666,500 

t4w                 ^55,300 

UnkeJ-  States    417  50O 

Other    countries    72,80U 


62,600 
,906,400 

695,300 
.,045,300 

527,800 


£6.747 
209,459 

84,220 
404,788 

72,137 


3,412,100       £441,093       7,237,400       £777,351 


Gutta    percha    

Manufactured — 
Boots    and    shoes — dozen  pair 

Waterproofed    clothing    

Insulated   wire    •,•■■;'■■ 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes.. 
Bicycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Carnage 


£441,133 
28,630 


£777,351 
3,672 


and   tubes., 


LONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL    RUBBER    STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


Unmanufactu 
Crude   rubber: 
At    London     . 
Liverpool 


als    

reclaimed 


£698,415 

£52 


00  £148 

^EXPORTS. 


Pounds. 


22,007,900 
37,300 


libber: 
m  London  • 
Liverpool 


REEXPORTS. 

t'rude  rubber: 

From  London 2,757,000  £337,261         10,837,600  £1,113,107 

l.iveipool    ...      1,192,000  164,241  3,129,200  343,364 

Totals 3,949,000  £501,502         13,966,800  £1,456.471 

Waste    and    reclatraed 

From  London 

Liverpool    2,100  £90 

Totals 2,100  £90 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  BRAZIL. 

IMPORTS. 

1916.  1917. 
Manufactured — 

Aiitomobile  tires  and   inner  tubes $759,408                 $886,648 

From    United    States 427,821  633,309 

France    56,350  84,202 

Great    Britain    75.628  59,494 

Italy     198,680  101,834 

Solid  tires  for  motor  trucks 121,972  102,842 

From    United    States 70,228  52.928 

France      4.883  1,188 

Great    Britain    46,157  48,725 

Rubber  goods,   n.    e     s 535,332  445,224 

From    United    States 270,237  225,218 

Great    Britain    88,405  83,104 

France    102,590  67,626 

Rubber   in    sheets 34,660  91,965 

Rubber    toys    • 37,562  30,874 

Rubber    in    tubes 183,061  219,743 

Rubber   shoes    46.516  65,482 

EXPORTS. 

1916.  1917. 

Tons.            Value.  Tons.  Value. 
Unmanufactured — 

Crude    rubber     31,495  $36,537,475  33,979  $35,997,356- 

To    United    States 19,965  22,537,668  21,517  21,109,589 

Great    Britain    10,379  12,910,741  11,439  13,806,522 

France    -        646              594,741  605  561,710 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW   YORK. 

THE  stagnant  condition  of  the  trade  in  rubber  scrap  still 
continues  as  the  result  of  the  depressing  influences  that 
have  been  operative  for  weeks  past.  Reclaimers  are  not  buying 
for  lack  of  orders,  as  consumers  prefer  to  use  crude  rubber 
while  the  difference  in  price  is  so  small.  The  trade,  however, 
evidently  believes  that  the  market  will  soon  develop  signs  of 
improvement.  There  is  some  interest  in  inner  tubes,  due  to 
export  inquiries.  In  general,  the  market  is  very  quiet,  in  fact,  it 
has  been  described  as  not  existing. 

Boots  .\nd  Shoes.  There  has  been  no  demand,  and  7^  cents 
is  the  delivered  price. 

Inner  Tubes.  There  has  been  slight  activity  in  inner  tubes. 
Prices  are  unchanged  at  20  to  24  cents. 

Mechanicals.     Very  little  demand,  and  prices  nominal. 

Tires.     The  demand  is  very  slight,  at  about  3^2  cents. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED. 

April  25,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops     lb.  .Ol'A@     .OlY, 

Boots    and    shoes lb.  .077A@     .OS'A 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .06'A@ 

Umrinimed    arctics    lb.  .05'A® 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound lb.  •.01      @ 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.  .24     @      .25 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,    old    packing lb.  .20     @     .21 

new    nackins    lb.  .24      @     .25 

No      '  . lb.  .10/2@     .lOJi 

Red    " lb.  .lOJ-S®     .10^ 

MECHANICALS: 

Plack    scrau    mixed    No     1 '&•        .0454  @     .0454 

Llack   scrap,   mixeu.    .^o.    i^. ^^         _^,j^^^     ^^^ 

Car    springs    'b-  ^Ij®  -0454 

Heels     lb-  ■°V6'^  nV' 

Horse-shoe    pads     lb  .035-4®  .04 

Hose,     air-brake    f-  •Ofi';®  -li^ 

fire     cotton-lined     lb.  .OLJi®  -02 

garden         .          . .  ■ ">■  -01 5i  @  -01  Ji 

Insulated  wire   stripping,    free   from   fiber lb.  -03 '/5@  -04 

Matting     ""■  .Ol'A® 

Park-inir  lb.  .01  ^^  @ 

ilt'fU-^0.  u •-■•■::;::::::::::::::::i:    :gI||S  i? 

White  scrap.  No.  ^ ;::::;::;:; ^ ;; ^ ^ i;;;: ^ ^  j^;      :i^?||    ily. 
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TIRES: 

pneumatic: 

Auto   peelings.   No.    1 lb.  .09     @  .0954 

„,      ,  No.    2 lb.  .05K'@  .06 

Bicycle lb.  .OA'A®  .04'A 

Standard    white   auto lb.  .04}?(g  .04J4 

Standard   mixed   auto lb.  .04     (ffi  .04^ 

Stripped,    unguaranteed    lb.  .02J4@  .03 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  .OAyi®  .04^ 

SOLID  : 

Carriage     lb.  .04Ji@  .04H 

Iiony    lb.  .OIi/J@  .Ol'A 

Truck     lb.  .OA'A®  .04;S 

•Nominal. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW    YORK. 

A  MERICAN  Cotton.  The  official  figures  show  a  decrease  in 
•**■  cotton  consumption  for  March,  when  433,000  bales  were 
consumed  as  compared  with  571,000  bales  in  March,  1918.  Both 
imports  and  exports  for  March  sliow  an  increase,  exports  being 
504,230  bales,  as  against  311,810  for  March,  1918.  Imports  for 
March  were  15,561  bales,  compared  with  14,261  bales  in  1918. 

The  spot  market  has  been  featureless,  and  prices  have  not 
changed  materially.  The  deinand  appeared  to  be  for  low  grades. 
Middling  uplands  was  quoted  28.60  cents  on  April  1,  and  on 
April  25  the  figures  were  29.25. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  This  season  there  will  be  no  restriction  on 
the  growing  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  with  the  full  peace  time  a:reage 
to  be  planted.  Conditions  so  far  have  been  very  satisfactory 
for  the  preparation  of  the  crop  and  the  weather  has  not  hindered 
operations. 

The  arrival  of  two  cargoes  of  cotton  from  Egypt  during  the 
month  resulted  in  prices  falling  below  50  cents. 

American  Egyptian  Cotton.  The  1919  crop  of  American 
Egyptian  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  will  be  the  product  of 
about  eighty-three  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  planting  of  the 
crop  has  been  completed.  The  quickest  time  has  been  made  and 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  five  years  have  prevailed. 
While  the  spring  was  a  little  late,  the  rains  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  cold  weather.  A  great  deal  of  the  cotton 
is  already  showing  above  ground. 

This  year's  crop  has  all  been  sold.  Quotations  were  50  to 
52  cents  for  Yuma  and  55  to  57  cents  for  Pima. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  There  has  been  a  fair  deinand  in  the 
northern  markets  and  prices  have  ranged  between  50  and  54 
cents,  with  a  difTerence  of  about  a  cent  between  the  various 
grades. 

Burlap.    Market  very  firm  with  prospect  of  higher  prices. 

Sheetings,  Ducks,  Drills,  and  Osnaburgs.  Market  condi- 
tions are  much  more  active  and  stronger  than  last  month  and 
prices  of  many  coarser  fabrics  have  advanced  5  cents  or  more 
a  pound. 

Tire  Fabrics.  Although  inquiries  received  last  month  indicate 
greater  interest  in  tire  fabrics,  the  demand  has  been  small. 
Peelers  were  steadier  and  prices  unchanged  from  last  month's 
quotations. 

NEW   YORK  QUOTATIONS. 
April  25,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
AIRPLANE  AND   BALLOON  FABRICS: 

VVamsuita.  S.  A.  I.  L.  No.   I,  40-inch yard  ♦.60     @ 

No.    4.    38K-inch '.50     @ 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake   lining,  2]4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  '.SS     @ 

2J4   lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  '.90     @ 

BUHLAPS: 

32 — "-ounce    100    yards  '6.25     @ 

32-8-ounce     '6.60     @ 

40— 7 'A  ounce     7.15     @ 

40— 8-ounce     7.25     @ 

40— lO-ounce     9.00     (3 

40— 105^-ounce      '11.00      (3) 

45-  /J^-ounce    None 

45 —  8-ounce    '9.50     @ 

45 —  9!4-ounce    .\one 

48— 10-ounce   11.50     @ 


DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.0O-yard  yard        .25     @ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  20!4@ 

52-inch  1.90-yard  29'/i@ 

52-inch  1.95-yard  28M  @ 

60-inch  1.52-yard  36J^@ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 

38-incU  2.00-yard  enameling  duck yard         .25     @ 

38-inch  1.74-yard    28Ji  @ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce    57J?® 

72-inch  17.2I-ounce    SS-^^ 

MECHANICAL  : 

Hose     pound  *.62}i@ 

40-mch.    10-ounce     •.o4Ji@ 

Belting     •.62H@ 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH: 

■-^cme     yard  .23     @ 

Endurance    yard  .2754  @ 

Pcnn    yard  .30     @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch  2.35-yard    yard        .22'A& 

40-inch   2.48-yard   ". . . .         .21     @ 

37H-inch    2.42-yard     2VA@ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60  water-repellent vard         .13J^@ 

60  X  48  not  water-repellent " 12;^ @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,   36-inch,  tan 80     @ 

cotton   and   wool,   36-inch   plain 33'A(a 

Oxford    blue   and   black 75      @ 

Twills  64x72 30     @ 

64x102 35     @ 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  tan  and  olive 27  5^  @ 

blue  and  black 28!4@ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 
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Tweed     55     (3     .72 

printed     16     @     .22 

Plaids  60  x  48 13Ji@ 

56   X  44 12)i@ 

Repp    36^(S     .43 

Surface  prints  60  X  48 14     @ 

64   X  60 IS'A@ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,   3'4    to    7'/2    ounces yard       1.15  &  3.15 

36-incli,  2  W  to  5  ounces 70  @    1.80 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-inch,  2  to  4  ounces yard        .85  @    1.75 

36-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 50  @   l.OO 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 

36-inch.    4'A    to   8   ounces yari         .55  @    1.15 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN     PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON )  : 

36-inch,    ifi   to   5   ounces yard         .17  @     .30 

SHEETINGS: 

JACKET  : 

Delaware    yard         .23  @ 

Schuylkill      yard         .26  3 

SILKS: 

Canton,   38-inch    yard        .35  @ 

Schappe,   36-inch    5254(3 

TIEE  FABEICS: 

17^^-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed square  yard       1.40  @ 

175^-ounce  Egyptian,  combed   1.25  @ 

1 7  54-ounce  Egyptian,  carded 1.20  @ 

17'/S-ounce  Peelers,   combed    1.08  @ 

1714 -ounce  Peelers,  carded 85  (3 

^minal. 

SEA    ISLAND    CROP    MOVEMENT. 

From   Aucust    1,    191S,  to  M.«ch   28,    1919. 


Stock  on  hand,  August   1,   1918 — 

Savannah,    15247;    Charleston,    517 boles 

Received  at   Savannah    (gross) 

Received    at    Charleston    

Received    at    Jacksonville    

Received   at   Brunswick    

Received   at    Norfolk    

Total     

Less   exports    

Stock  March  28,    1919— 

Savannah    8083;    Charleston    3141 

Crop  in  sight  at  all  ports  to  date   

Exports. 
To 


1918-19. 

1917-18! 

15,764 
12,616 
9,493 
10,593 

1,044 
7.3,550 

6,885 
2i;819 

48,466 
■37,242 

53,298 
37,144 

11,224 
32,672 

WMt 

Great 
Britain. 

Continent. 

North 
Mills. 

Savannah      . . 
Charleston     .. 
Jacksonville    . 

Ssr..:: 

323 
182 

160 

18,153 
6,687 
10,593 

Total 
1917-18    

505 
78 

160 

35,433 
34;567 

increase. 

'427 
^Decrea 

se.        ''^ 

■866 

(Cot:, piled  by  J 

ohn  Malloch   &   Co 

Savan 

Burned.  Totals. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 
ROM  August  1.  1918,  to  February  26,  1919. 

1918-1919.   1917-1918.  1916-1917. 


Manchester      

Other   United  Kingdon 
Total  shipments   to 

1   ports. 

Soain 

10  140 

uaiT. .■:::::::::::::. 

Swhzedand    

Norwav 

.12,574 

Greece 

Total   shipments   to 

Contine 

India              ...  1 

Ja^n  ■............;. v.... v. v.. lb:ii4 

175,878 
78,641 
5,537 

260,056 
41,531 


44,302 
260,428 
13,283 
26,001 


261,973 
25,195 


Total  shipments  to  all  parts 
Total  ciop  (Interior  gross  weight). 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND 
COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS. 

NEW    YORK. 

"TTIE  markets  for  the  base  metals,  pig  lead  and  spelter  have 
'■  been  characterized  the  past  month  by  equally  quiet  and  dull 
conditions.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  pig  lead  witliout 
appreciably  influencing  the  demand. 

Aniline.  There  has  been  a  good  steady  call  for  aniline 
throughout  the  past  month  at  23  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

Dry  Colors.  The  prolonged  dullness  in  dry  colors  shows 
some  indications  at  present  of  early  improvement,  although  the 
demand  is  still  rather  quiet. 

Barytes.  There  have  been  no  price  changes  for  barytes,  and 
sales  continue  to  be  light. 

Benzol.  The  month  began  with  a  weak  market,  which 
strengthened  toward  the  close,  culminating  in  an  active  call  for 
the  material  at  firm  prices. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  demand  has  continued  weak 
as  through  March  and  the  price  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Lithopone.  The  price  reduction  of  Yz  cent  per  pound,  dating 
early  in  the  month,  stimulated  the  demand  to  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.     The  reduced  price  is  6j4  cents. 

Litharge  and  Sublimed  Lead.— The  market  on  all  lead 
products  has  remained  dull  for  the  past  weeks.  Litharge  stands 
at  9J4  to  10  cents,  and  sublimed  lead  at  854  to  iyk  cents. 

Whiting. — There  has  been  no  change  in  prices,  and  none  is 
expected  until  the  cost  of  ocean  freights  from  England  lessens. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Prices  for  the  second  quarter  were  announced 
the  first  of  April,  and  show  a  marked  reduction  in  most  grades. 
A  decided  improvement  followed  on  the  setting  of  the  new  prices 
and  there  is  now  a  good  demand,  particularly  in  the  lead-free 
grades. 


new  york  quotations. 
April  25,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  not 
ACCELERATORS,   ORGANIC. 

Accelerator    N.    C.    C 


Accelemal 

Aldehyde,  a 

Timoi 

ia   c 

ystals. 

Excelleiex 

Hexamethyl 

ne  tetran 
nediamine 

ine    (powder 

ed) 

Thiocarbanil 

de 

Velocite     .. 

ACCELERATORS,  INORGANIC. 


sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb. 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb. 

Lead,   oleate    lb. 

Lime,  flour   lb. 

Litharge,    domestic    lb. 

imported    lb. 

sublimed    lb. 

Magnesium,   carbonate 


e,    calcined,    powdered. 


.1054(3 
.0854(3 

.09  @ 
*.27     (3 

.09/2® 
.12  (3 
.10     @ 


50.00     @65.00 


Acetic,   28   per  cent   (bbls.) lb. 

Cresylic    (97%    straw    color).. gal. 

(95%    dark)    gal. 

Glacial,   99   per  cent    (carboys) lb. 

Muriatic,    20   degrees cwt. 

Nitric.    36    degrees lb. 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees ton 


(bbls.)  . 


60     (3 
00     (32 


COLORS. 

Black: 

Bone,   powdered    

granulated    

Carbon,  black   (sacks,   factory). 
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Drop    

Ivory  black  . 
Lampblack  . . 
Oil  soluble  a 
Rubber   black 


on     16.00     @  24.00 


dark     . 
if   chromii 


(casks) . 


Ked: 


imony,  =^r^™|"_^n.^  ^"Xle'phfsto"  (calkl) 
Antimony,   golden   sulphuret  of    (casks) . 

golden,   *'Mephisto"    (casks) . 

golden    sulphuret     (States) .  . 

red    sulphuret    (States) 

verinillinn    sulphuret    

Arsenic,    red    sulphide 

Indian,    pure   bright 

Iron   oxide,   reduced  grades 

pure   bright    

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red 

Oximony     

Vermilion,    English,    pale,    medium,    dark 
White: 


Ahi 


C.   r.    fcas 


Lithopone,  imported   lb. 

domestic     lb, 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb, 

(less    carloads,    factory) lb. 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb. 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead    (less  carload,   factory): 

"XX    red"     lb, 

"Special"     lb. 

French  process,   red  seal lb, 

green    seal     lb. 

white  seal    lb, 

(State?)     lb. 

Azo,   Z7.Z,   lead   free    (less  carload   fac-- 

tory)    lb. 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb. 

Z,    S-10%    leaded    (less    carload 

factory)    lb. 

Zinc   sulphide    lb. 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,   yellow,   lifilit.    orange lb. 

red lb. 

Chrcmc.    light   and    medium lb. 

Ochre,    light  or    dark //;. 

Oil    soluble    aniline Ih. 


.lb. 


COMPOUUDING  in(;redients. 


Asbesti; 
Asbesfo 


a   carbonate,   powdered, 
e    (carloads)     

(bags)    

carbonate,   precipitated. 

sulphide,    precipitated 

off  color    .,'.,'.',.'.'.',.. 
uniform    floated    


None 
.06'/$® 

'.07 'Am 


.09  ^@ 
■09  H@ 


22.50  @ 

35.00  @ 

55.no  o 

.07  @ 

.•!2.00  ^33.00 

23.00  @25.C10 

33.00  O3S.00 


Tripoli    earth,    powdered.., 

Tyrelith     

WTiiting,   .'\lba   (carloads) . . 

commercial    

gilders    

V-aris,    white.    An 

English  cliffstonc 

Wood   pulp,   imported 

Wood    flour.    American... 


MINEHAL  RUBBER, 

Gilsonite     

Genasco     (carloads    factory) 

'  (less    carloads    factory) . 


M.    R.    X. 


Liquid  rubber 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory 

less  carload,   factory. . 

Richmond    

No.  64  

318/320  M.    P.   hydrocarbon 

Refined   Elaterite   

Raven    M.    R 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ... 

(less  car,    factory) 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory)  . 
OILS. 

Castor,   No.   1,   U.   S.   P 

No.   2,  U.    S.   P 

No.   3,  U.   3.   P 

Corn,   crude    (bbls.) 


b. 

.03/,@ 

h. 

.om@ 

47.50 

@57.50 

55.00 

@ 

57.00 

@ 

•65.00 

,„ 

lOO.OO 

@ 

MS 

50.00 

55.00 

@ 

75.00 

45.00 

@ 

50.00 

in 

175.00 

@ 

,n- 60.00 

lit 

50.00 

@ 

311 

60.00 

(3 

Cotton     

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) . . 
Glycerole     

Linseed,   raw    (carloads)  . 

Linseed   compound    

Palm    (Niger)    


Pine,    steam    distille(L 
Rapeseed,    refined    .  . . 

Rosin      '.'..'. 


..lb. 

.06  Ji, 

.05)i( 

.^"1. 

1.50 

.Fit. 

1.60 

■  gal. 

.76     ( 

Soya    bean    

Tar,    commercial    (cases). 
RESINS  AND  PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum    

Pine    '.ar,    retort 


kiln 


Rosin,    K 

powdered    . . 
Shellac,   fine  orange. 


refined. . . . 
granulated 
fused     


:iln 


SOLVENTS. 

;\cctone    (98.99   per   cent  drums) 

methyl     (drums) 

licnzol,   water  white 

Beta-naphthol,    resublimed    

sublimed     

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) 

tetrachloride    (drums)     

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline  (steel  bbls.) 

73    (ffl    76   degrees    (steel   bbls.). 
68  @  70  degrees   (steel  bbls.).. 

Solvent     

•  V.   M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) 

Turpentine,   spirits    

wood     

Osmaco    reducer    

Xylol,    pure    


.48     (fb 

.15J4@ 
.24M@ 
None 
None 
.20  @ 
.23}4@ 


cial 


Hone  ash   

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light. 

precipitated,   heavy    

China    clay,   donieslic 

imported    

Cork    flour     

Cotton   linters,  clean   mill   run,  f 

Fossil  flour  (powdered) 

(bolted)     

Glue,  high  grade 


edtun 


nd   bbl.). 


Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) 

(bolted)     

Mica,  iKiwdercd    

Plaster  of  Paris .  . 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) 

Rotten   stone,   powdered 

Rub-RGlu    

Silex    (silica)    

Soapstone,    powdered,    domestic 

Starch,   powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) . 
(carload,  bags) 

Talc.    American    

French    


60.00    la 

65.00     O 
.OVA&     .05 
2.00     (ffl   3.00 


Brow; 

factice    

11 

White 

factice    

:l 

ids),. 

hard      

cw, 

VULCAN 

IZIN(}   INGREDIENTS. 

Lead, 

black  hyposulphite   fKlack 

Hvpol 

/) 

Orange    mineral,    domestic 

Sulpht 

ir   chloride    (drums) 

/) 

SulpW 

(carloads) cwt 

pure   soft    (carloads)  .  . . 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) 

cw 

(See  : 

ilso   Colors— Antimony) 

VV^AXES. 

Wax, 

beeswax,    white 

JaSa--:*^?.. ■.•.•.•.■.■.•.•.•.• 

ozokerite,   black    

green      

parafliiic,   refined    llS/1?n0 

123/125 

(ca.ses) /, 

128/130  : 

m.  p. 

(cases) ( 

:-u)t.      17.08 

:wt.     16.58 

dp 

.lb.         .39 

m 

.lb.         ,\Z'A& 

(ft 

wt,       2.95 

cwt.      2.90 

cwt,      2.50 

& 
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THE  RESULTS  of  a  canvass  of  the  membership  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers — 
4,400  large  firms  engaged  in  practically  every  line  of 
industry — with  respect  to  business  conditions  and 
probabilities  have  just  been  compiled  and  individual 
opinions  quoted  regarding  what  is  needed  to  promote 
general  prosperity.  Five  out  of  22  principal  groups  of 
industries  throughout  the  United  States  are  all  that 
agree  that  business  activity  is  more  than  between  25 
and  50  per  cent  of  normal.  One  of  these  is  the  rubber 
industry. 

The  five  divisions  of  industry  reporting  a  predomi- 
nating condition  of  present  business  prosperity  are  the 
jewelry  and  silverware,  musical  instruments  and 
vehicle  groups  (the  last  mentioned  including  automo- 
bile manufacture),  rubber  and  tobacco.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  five,  the  manufacturers  in  general  do 
not  view  the  trade  probabilities  for  the  balance  of  1919 
as  very  bright.  The  views  of  the  rubber  manufactur- 
ers are  here  presented.  On  present  trade  conditions 
19  per  cent  of  rubber  men  report  them  poor ;  19  per 
cent  report  fair;  42  per  cent,  good;  and  20  per  cent, 
excellent.    Of  the  trade  prospects  for  1919,  5  per  cent 


of  the  rubber  men  report  them  poor;  15  per  cent  report 
fair;  57  per  cent,  good,  and  23  per  cent  find  them  ex- 
cellent. 

Conditions  of  manufactured  stocks  on  hand  with 
retailers  (or  jobbers)  compared  with  normal  pre-war 
supply : 

Rubber  and  manufacturers  report:  low,  52  per  cent; 
normal,  32  per  cent ;  and  over,  16  per  cent. 

Are  consumers  and  retailers  (or  jobbers)  buying  on 
any  important  scale?  Rubber  manufacturers  report: 
54  per  cent,  yes ;  46  per  cent,  no. 

Are  domestic  markets  of  more  immediate  attraction 
than  foreign? 

Of  rubber  manufacturers,  76  report  that  they  are, 
24  per  cent  that  they  are  not. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  rubber  manufacturers  are 
recorded  as  opposed  to  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities.  On  the  question  of  private  ownership 
under  government  regulation  75  per  cent  of  rubber 
manufacturers  report  that  they  favor  it,  and  25  per 
cent  are  against  it. 

On  the  question  "Do  manufacturers  favor  legalized 
(Federal  statute)  fixed  resale  prices  on  trade-marked 
articles?"  48  per  cent  of  rubber  manufacturers  favor 
it  and  52  per  cent  are  against  it. 

On  the  question  of  a  referendum  on  the  proposed 
legally  vested  National  Labor  Board  to  adjudicate  dis- 
putes, 76  per  cent  of  rubber  dealers  and  manufacturers 
favor  it  while  24  per  cent  are  against  it. 

Ninety  three  per  cent  of  rubber  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers report  themselves  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Law  and  7  per  cent  are 
against  it. 

The  question  "Should  statutory  responsibility  be 
imposed  on  trade  unions  ?"  shows  that  but  one  per  cent 
of  the  rubber  industry  is  against  it,  while  99  per  cent 
declare  in  favor  of  it. 


THE   COMING  INDUSTRIAL   CONGRESS. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  return  of  President  Wil- 
son from  Paris,  an  industrial  congress  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  program  between  capital,  labor  and  the 
Government  for  the  readjustment  of  industry  is  to  be 
called.  About  100  persons  will  be  invited  to  the  con- 
ference, which  will  include  some  of  the  biggest  em- 
ployers of  labor  such  as  Charles  M.  Schwab,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Henry  Ford,  and  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
with  labor  representatives  such  as  Samuel  Gompers, 
W.  D.  Mahon,  John  Fitzpatrick,  and  Austin  B.  Garret- 
son.  Men  and  women  from  other  walks  of  life,  former 
President  Taft,  Justices  Brandeis  and  Holmes,  Arch- 
bishop Hayes,  Professor  Ripley  of  Harvard  and  others 
are  also  expected.  Such  a  conference  should  be  able 
to  do  much  to  improve  industrial  conditions  and  agree 
upon  a  course  which  will  result  in  a  good  accord 
between  labor  and  capital.    It  is  understood  the  con- 
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grcss  will  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  as  a  cooperative  tribunal  of  justice  until  the 
conference  conclusions  are  put  in  effect.  The  con- 
gress may  be  held  in  either  New  York  or  Chicago  and 
its  proceedings  will  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, particularly  if  President  Wilson  brings  back 
from  his  extended  stay  in  Europe  some  timely  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the 
changed  conditions  in  the  industrial  world. 


RESULTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

AUSTRALLVS  experiments  with  government- 
owned  factories  will  be  regarded  with  interest 
in  the  United  States  which  has  a  number  of  govern- 
ment-owned factories  of  its  own.  That  Mecca  of  the 
labor  agitator,  the  Antipodes,  which  has  tried  every  ex- 
periment that  offered  any  novelty  savoring  of  confis- 
cation or  paternalism,  has  of  course  gone  deeply  into 
government  ownership  and  the  report  of  the  United 
States  commercial  attache  at  Melbourne  is  therefore  in- 
teresting. 

Since  1912,  Australia  has  owned  and  operated  a 
clothing,  cordite,  harness  and  saddlery,  woolen  fabrics 
and  small  arms  factories.  An  acetate  of  lime  plant  is 
being  added,  which  will  be  subsidiary  to  the  cordite 
factory.  The  total  output  of  the  factories  since  their 
establishment  has  been  $13,997,225.  while  the  total 
cost  of  operating  has  been  $13,786,075,  which  includes 
depreciation  of  plant  and  buildings  and  interest  on  a 
capital  investment  amounting  to  $2,392,950.  A  royal 
commission  which  investigated  the  operation  of  these 
factories  congratulated  the  defense  department  upon 
the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  not  generally 
known.  The  labor  unionists  of  Australia  are  distinctly 
in  the  saddle,  as  witness  the  defeat  of  conscription 
during  the  war.  William  Hughes,  the  commonwealth 
prime  minister,  has  already  been  repudiated  by  the 
labor-union  party  because  he  believed  in  conscription. 
The  Union  party  is  just  now  frankly  syndicalistic  and 
boldly  expresses  its  admiration  for  the  Bolshevistic 
government  of  Russia.  The  one  great  tenet  of  this 
party  just  now  is  repudiation  of  the  public  debt.  Taxa- 
tion is  top-heavy,  and  the  commonwealth  Parliament 
exacts  an  income  tax  graduated  from  $500  a  year  up, 
while  the  state  also  exacts  28  cents  on  every  $4.80 
above  $800  a  year.  All  government  enterprises  are 
financed  with  money  generally  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain,  sometimes  at  5j4  per  cent  interest.  The 
mortgage  on  the  future  is  growing  day  by  day,  and 
the  plan  of  the  Union  party  to  solve  it  is  by  repudia- 
tion. 

Private  enterprise  in  Australia  and  cooperative 
citizenship  enterprises  are  practically  nil.  During  the 
war  the  laborites  deliberately  followed  a  "go  slow" 
policy.     The  capacity  of  a  man  in  the  shipyards  was 


'^8  rivets  a  clay,  and  the  average  75.  A  machine  could 
set  600,  but  the  employers  dared  not  install  them  for 
fear  of  a  strike.  Strikes  are  frequent  for  every  cause 
and  no  cause.  Of  course  there  is  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration system  and  the  members  of  the  arbitration 
board  are  kept  working  over  time.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  awaiting  development 
in  Australia  and  but  5,000.000  people.  The  opportunity 
for  well-directed  capital  is  abundant,  but  with  the 
present  government  it  is  hardly  likely  to  go  there. 
Americans  who  advocate  government  ownership  and 
the  rule  of  labor  should  ponder  Australia's  plight  before 
urging  their  own  country  to  embark  upon  this  same 
calamitous  career. 


HOMES  FOR   EMPLOYES. 


1  the  revival  of  private  building."  "Start  a 
local  'Own  Your  Own  Home'  Campaign." 

This  is  the  gist  of  most  timely  advice  given  to  the 
governors  and  mayors  at  the  recent  Washington  con- 
ference by  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  as  the  most 
logical  and  sound  way  of  stimulating  business  and 
absorbing  labor.  The  campaign  has  been  promulgated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  it  is 
urged  upon  manufacturers  and  the  heads  of  great 
industrial  establishments  as  a  means  of  hastening  the 
return  of  normal  peace  conditions  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  "home  owning  to-day  pays 
the  same  ratio  of  that  type  of  returns  that  it  did  be- 
fore the  war,  and  that  every  home  that  is  built  im- 
mediately stimulates  business  locally,  and  creates  the 
demand  for  materials  and  products  in  more  than  a 
hundred  correlated  industries."  Mr.  Trigg's  division 
is  prepared  to  furnish  definite  plans  of  organization, 
suggestions  for  a  publicity  campaign,  and  if  occasion 
demands,  send  an  expert  to  a  community  to  advise. 

Rubber  manufacturers  have  already  done  much  in 
this  line  and  will  doubtless  do  more. 


"Will  we  boycott  Germany?"  is  asked  and 
answered  by  magazine  writers  of  many  sorts.  Actually 
the  answer  is,  "We  have."  Not  officially,  of  course,  but 
individually,  quietly  and  determinedly.  As  a  sign  of  this, 
note  in  the  erstwhile  American-German  restaurants, 
frankfurters  are  now  Liberty  sausages ;  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  rubber  toys  "Made  in  Gerinany"  are  no 
longer  displayed,  but  are  relegated  to  the  "unsalable" 
section.  This  will  not  continue  forever,  nor  should  it; 
that  is  up  to  the  Germans  themselves.  Instead  of  smug 
self-satisfaction,  continued  propaganda,  and  hypocritical 
expressions  of  esteem  for  us  and  ours,  they  should  face 
the  music,  acknowledge  their  crimes,  repent  and  make 
full  restitution 
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Growing  Cotton  for  Tire  Fabrics. 


Cotton  Ready  for  Shipment  in  San  Joaqui 


ARIZONA'S  cotton-planting  challenge  issued  seven  years  ago 
when  a  few  far-sighted  men  started  the  bolls  a-growing, 
has  been  echoed  by  California,  where  the  industry  has 
progressed  far  beyond  the  infant  stage.  The  characteristic 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  west- 
erner have  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  the  returns  have  been  phe- 
nomenal in  some  cases  and  grati- 
fying in  all. 

In  the  Salt  River  valley  in  .Ari- 
zona 34,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
produced  in  1918,  valued  at 
$12,000,000,  while  85,000  acres  have 
been  planted  for  the  1919  crop. 
Not  only  are  the  farmers  as- 
sured of  golden  returns  for  their 
labors,  but  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  of  the  very  highest. 
The  eastern  markets  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  American 
Egyptian  cotton  compares  favor- 
ably with  either  the  genuine 
Egyptian  Sakellarides  or  Sea 
Island.  It  is  said  that  the  yield 
of  Sea  Island  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing, the  total  amount  estimated 
for  this  year  being  but  40,000 
bales  on  an  acreage  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  The  boll  weevil  is 
said  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
falling  off. 

The  cotton  planters  of  Arizona 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  staple  this  season 
as  the  result  of  careful  seed  selec- 
tion under  government  inspection. 
Ninety-eight     per     cent     of     the 

crop  grown  shows  a  length  of  fiber  of  \^i  inches  or  better 
with  81  per  cent  showing  1-11/16  inches  or  better.  The  quality 
of  Arizona  Pima  cotton  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tire  fabrics  and  a  constantly  increasing  demand  is  pre- 
dicted.    It  is  further  declared  that  government  tests  in  the  air- 


craft program  developed  the  fact  that  the  Pima  variety  is  excep- 
tionally desirable  for  use  in  fine  fabrics,  owing  lo  its  compara- 
tively small  waste,  high  quality,  uniformity  of  run  and  unusual 
length  of  fiber.  As  to  the  prices  brought  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  recently  an  equivalent  grade 
of  old-world  Egyptian  cotton  sold 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  60 
cents. 

A  little  concerning  the  history 
of  the  successful  Arizona  experi- 
ment is  worthy  of  note.  Although 
in  the  early  'seventies  Judge  C.  H. 
Gray  brought  some  cotton  seed 
from  Georgia  and  tried  it  out  in 
Phoenix,  where  it  was  regarded 
as  more  or  less  of  a  curiosity,  it 
was  not  until  1910  that  an  actual 
beginning  was  made  with  the 
Pima  variety.  This  was  developed 
at  the  experimental  farm  at  Saca- 
ton  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  new 
variety  was  produced  at  an  aver- 
age of  V/2  inches  in  staple  length, 
and  was  raised  in  commercial 
quantities  in  1912,  when  some  280 
bales  were  put  on  the  market ;  in 
191o  there  were  2,200  bales;  in 
1914,  6,187  bales:  in  1915.  1,095 
bales;  in  1916,  3,331  bales,  and  in 
1917,  15,966  bales. 

The  industry  is  now  far  past  the 
experimental  stage  and  is  pro- 
gressing toward  its  flood  tide.  The 
Pima  variety  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  the  original 
Yuma.  It  is  carefully  segregated 
throughout  its  growing  and  gin- 
ning to  avoid  contamination  by  inferior  grades,  thus  furnishing 
pure,  select  seed,  from  which  the  record  crop  for  this  year  is 
expected.  The  war  for  a  time  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  cotton 
industry,  bringing  to  the  front  the  inferior  grades;  this  handicap 
no   longer   exists  and   new   fields  are  being  planted  everywhere. 
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The  average  yield  ot  cotton  in  Arizona  has  been  about  half  a 
bale  to  the  acre  but  some  farmers  recently  have  done  much  bet- 
ter, it  is  said.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  new  lands  are  not 
as  good  for  cotton  as  the  older  lands  on  which  there  has  been 


Arizona   Lung-Staple   Cotton. 

alfalfa  or  Bermuda.  Overirrigation  has  been  responsible  for 
more  poor  yields  than  lack  of  water.  Rotation  of  crops  has 
been  found  to  be  efficacious  in  increasing  the  yield,  preferably 
every  three  years,  when  alfalfa  is  produced.  There  have  been 
serious  delays  in  the  ginning,  caused  by  lack  of  machinery,  or- 
dered but  not  received  in  time.  Some  of  the  gins  have  been 
doubled  in  capacity  and  have  been  kept  working  at  top  speed. 
The  picking  for  this  year  was  about  completed  in  March,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  from  Phoenix. 

While  cotton  is  most  valuable  for  its  use  in  staple  manufac- 
tured goods,  its  utility  in  by-products  is  worthy  of  attention. 
After  having  gone  through  the  gin,  and  a  certain  percentage  has 
been  disposed  of  for  seed  and  the  remainder  crushed  for  oil,  its 
mission  in  life  is  by  no  means  ended.  From  the  seed  are  ob- 
tained linters,  hulls  and  the  meats  or  kernels  proper.  The  lin- 
ter  is  merely  the  layer  of  short  lint  which  thoroughly  covers 
the  seed  pod.  It  may  be  used  for  upholstery,  absorbent  cotton, 
felt,  cellulose,  twine,  gun-cotton,  writing  paper,  varnishes,  etc. 
The  hulls  are  used  in  bran,  fertilizer,  fuel,  packing  material,  fiber, 
stuffing  for  horse  collars,  bases  for  explosives  and  pressed  paper 
products. 

The  usefulness  of  the  meats  or  kernels  of  the  cotton  seed 
naturally  exceeds  that  of  the  linters  and  the  hulls.  Two  products 
are  made  from  the  kernels,  cake  or  meal  and  crude  oil.  The 
first  product  finds  its  usefulness  in  dyestuffs,  fertilizers,  flours 
and  in  an  unusually  well-balanced  feed  for  cattle  and  other  stock. 
The  crude  oil  goes  through  several  refining  processes,  yielding 
oils  of  various  qualities,  many  of  which  are  useful  as  foods. 
The  so-called  foots,  produced  from  the  crude  oil,  are  used  in 
washing  powders,  soaps,  glycerine,  candle  pitch,  composition 
roofing,  linoleums,  insulating  material,  oilcloth,  waterproofing, 
artificial  leather  and  phonograph  records. 


California  claims  to  be  far  ahead  of  Arizona  in  acreage  and 
general  expectations.  It  is  declared  ihat  the  following  figures 
show  what  is  to  be  expected  from  California:  Imperial  valley, 
142,000  acres ;  San  Joaquin  valley,  35,000  acres  ;  Palo  Verde  valley, 
23,000  acres;  Bard  district,  1,000  acres;  miscellaneous  areas,  1,000 
acres.  Tlie  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  are  especially  en- 
thusiastic over  the  outlook  this  year  and  are  planning  to  increase 
their  acreage  greatly.  There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  in  this 
district  as  to  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  it  is  said.  Efforts  to 
exclude  by  legislation  all  varieties  of  cotton  except  Pima  or 
Yuma  Egyptian  strains  have  not  been  entirely  successful.  Some 
growers  who  preferred  the  short  staple  have  made  a  successful 
effort  to  have  their  way.  It  is  said  the  first  experiment  in  rais- 
ing cotton  in  the  San  Joaquin  was  made  35  years  ago.  There 
was  a  considerable  acreage  also  in  the  early  'eighties  when  a 
large  force  of  men  was  employed  to  gather  it.  A  strike  over 
some  minor  matter  took  place,  and  the  superintendent,  a  man 
of  choleric  disposition,  rather  than  yield  or  compromise  with 
the  strikers,  set  the  field  on  fire,  thus  ending  for  the  time  being 
what  might  have  developed  into  a  big  industry. 

Favorable  factors  in  prognosticating  returns  from  cotton  rais- 
ing this  year  are:  (1)  decrease  in  cotton  production  as  a  whole, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  last  few  years; 
(2)  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United 
States  and  England;  (3) new  uses  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts. 

Limiting  factors  in  normal  cotton  consumption  are  (1)  time 
needed  to  restore  the  wrecked  mills  of  Belgium  and  France, 
and  to  reorganize  the  cotton-spinning  industries  of  Germany  and 
Austria;  and  (2)  time  for  the  impoverished  peoples  of  Europe 
to  recover  their  normal  buying  power.  Prices,  because  of  the 
fact  that  cotton  is  a  basic  commodity,  probably  will  not  be  low- 
ered appreciably  except  in  proportion  to  labor  and  living  costs. 

The  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  carry-over 
of  3,000,000  bales,  about  as  much  as  there  was  last  year.  The 
growers  express  the  greatest  faith  in  the  recuperative  powers  of 
mankind  and  declare  that  the  world  will  actually  need  more  than 
the  United  States  will  have  to  sell  this  year. 


PIMA  COTTON  IN  ARIZONA. 

Edward  F.  Parker,  vice-president  of  the  Southwest  Cotton  Co., 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  states  that  there  will  be  about  350,000  acres 
under  cultivation  in  the  Salt  River  valley  this  year.  Of  this  total 
about  80,000  acres  will  be  in  Pima  cotton,  some  10,000  acres  be- 
longing to  the  Southwest  company. 

It  has  been  found  impractical  to  grow  this  grade  of  cotton  on 
all  of  the  irrigated  land  of  this  valley  because  some  of  the  land 
is  not  suited  to  the  crop.  In  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
Egypt  and  other  sources  of  cotton  of  similar  quality,  it  is  desir- 
able to  rotate  with  alfalfa  and  keep  the  land  in  the  best  possible 
condition  so  that  it  will  yield  to  maximum  capacity.  It  costs  no 
more,  and  often  less,  to  grow  a  large  crop  on  a  small  acreage 
than  to  grow  a  small  crop  on  a  large  acreage.  The  real  profit 
is  in  the  yield  which  is  in  excess  of  the  average. 

Mr.  Parker  has  recently  been  made  president  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Hotel  Co.,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  which  is  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  handsome  tourist  hotel  to  be  called  "The  Arizona." 
Associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  are  a  number  of  important 
business  men  in  Phoenix. 


REDMANOL. 

Redmanol  is  a  synthetic  resin  or  amber  made  of  phenol  and 
anhydrous  hexamethylene-tetramine,  possessing  unusually  high 
dielectric  strength,  exceptional  heat-resisting  qualities,  brilliancy 
and  luster,  and  great  chemical  inertness.  With  the  proper  fillers 
it  withstands  a  temperature  of  SOO  degrees  F.  in  the  air,  and  650 
degrees  F.  in  live  steam  or  boiling  oil,  without  changing  its  shape 
or  characteristics  of  chemical  inertness.  It  may  be  used  in 
making  the  type  of  articles  known  as  condensation  products. 
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Echoes  of  The  Great  War. 


EXCISE  TAXES  ON  RUBBER  GOODS. 

UNDER  the  last  War  Revenue  Act  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  February  24,  1919,  the  following  excise  taxes 
on  rubber  manufacturers  are  now  in  effect.  They  apply  to 
articles  sold  or  leased 
by  the  manufacturer, 
producer  or  importer, 
the  tax  specified  being 
a  percentage  of  the 
price  for  which  so  sold 
or  leased: 

Automobile  trucks 
and  automobile  wagons 
(including  tires,  inner 
tubes,  parts  and  acces- 
sories therefor,  sold  on 
or  in  connection  there- 
with or  with  the  sale 
thereof),  3  per  centum. 

Other  automobiles 
and  motorcycles  (in- 
cluding tires,  inner 
tubes,  parts,  and  ac- 
cessories therefor,  sold 
on  or  in  connection 
therewith  or  with  the 
sale  thereof),  except 
tractors,  5  per  centum. 

Tires,  inner  tubes, 
parts  or  accessories,  for 
any  of  the  articles 
enumerated  above,  sold 
to  any  person  other 
than  a  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  any  of  the 
articles  enumerated 
above,  5  per  centum. 

Baseball  protectors, 
foot-balls,  tennis,  golf 
and  lacrosse  balls,  10 
per  centum. 

Chewing  gum,  3  per 
centum. 

THE  VICTORY  LIBERTY  ^^ 

LOAN.  y-   —_ 

According       to      the      

final  official  figures, 
subscriptions  to  the 
Victory    Liberty    Loan 

amounted  to  $5,249,908,(X)0,  an  oversubscription  of  $749,908,3(X), 
or  16.66  per  cent  over  the  quota  of  $4,500,000,000.  The  work 
lagged  somewhat  during  the  early  days  of  the  drive,  but  there 
was  never  any  real  doubt  that  the  American  people  would 
respond  generously  to  "finish  the  job  right."'  Up  to  the  last 
day  only  85.54  per  cent  of  the  total  had  been  tabulated,  yet  the 
last-day  avalanche  from  coast  to  coast  swept  the  country  over 
the  top,  with  colors  flying,  and  Treasury  officials  had  prophesied 
that  the  final  figures  would  go  very  close  to  $6,000,000,000.  Only 
$4,500,000,000  will  be  accepted,  however.  New  York  district  to- 
taled $1,762,684,900,  exceeding  by  $112,684,900  the  estimate  of  the 
managers  that  it  would  exceed  its  quota  by  $200,000,000,  and  most 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  country  went  over  the  top. 


THE   DRIVE  IN   GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Committees  representing  the  various  branches  of  the  rubber 
industry  in  Greater  New  York  solicited  the  trade  with  thorough- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  and  a  total  of  $5,  911, 5(X)  was  subscribed  by 
the  various  divisions  of 
the  Central  Committee 
as   follows : 

Crude  rubber. $1,171,600 
Tires 2,188,650 


Presented  to 

In  recognition  ofpatrioticserPices for  the 
United  States  diiringtheperiodofitsnarticipa 
/ion  in  the  great  war  for  UnixmalDemocmar 
Tlicsplendidmoraleofdiepeopkuponwhidi 
lestedtliesuccessoftheArmyandm'i/.nminno 
small  measure  due  to  die  co-operadon  of  die 
advertising  pro/ession. 

mmD  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

jmmitlee  on  Public  In/brmalion 

mmu 


shoes    

734,100 

Medical     rub- 

ber goods. . 

101,700 

M  e  c  h  a  n  ical 

rubber 

goods    

1,161,050 

R  e  c  1  a  i  m  ed 

rubber    .... 

55,000 

Hard   rubber. 

354,700 

Publicity   .... 

11,200 

Brooklyn 

direct    

133,550 

GuVEkiN  ME.\I,\L    ApFRECI.MIO 


$5,911,550 
The     Crude     Rubber 
and  Publicity  Divisions 
are  to  be  especially  con- 
gratulated for  the  fact 
that  they  went  over  the 
tfip  by  about  65  and  60 
per   cent,   respectively. 
THE    RESULT    IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
In    Massachusetts   65 
rubber  firms  and   their 
employes        subscribed 
$2,648,075    and    returns 
have   not  yet  been   re- 
ceived  from   many   im- 
portant concerns.    Most 
of  the  larger  companies 
reached  their  quota  and 
some  exceeded  it. 

The  enthusiasm  of 
the  employes  of  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  was 
particularly  notable. 
In  twelve  hours  they 
had  exceeded  their  quota,  total  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  being  $300,000.  .\t  the  close  of  the  fifth  day  the  final 
total  of  $450,350  had  been  reached,  making  $1,569,250  subscribed 
in  the  five  loans. 

The  Boston  Federal  Reserve  District  went  over  the  top  in  the 
Victory  Liberty  Loan  drive  by  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Fifth  Loan  amounted  to  $425,159,950,  an 
oversubscription  of  $50,159,950,  or  13.38  per  cent  over  the  quota 
of  $375,000,000.  The  Boston  district  finished  third.  New  York 
being  first  and  Chicago  second.  The  estimated  number  of 
subscribers   for  Boston  was  817,822. 

A  list  of  subscriptions  by  firms,  including  all  from  whom  re- 
turns have  been  received,  follows: 
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Acushnet    Process    Co 

Aetna    Rubber   Co 

Ajax   Rubber   Co 

Akron  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

American    Rubber  Co 

Applcton   &  Son,   F.    H 

Apsley    Rubber    Co 

Archer   Rubber    Co 

Archer-Strauss     Rubber     Co 

Atlantic    Rubber   Co 

Avon    Sole    Co 

Back    Bay    Tiie    Co 

Bailey  &  Co..  C.  J 

Boston    Blackinjj    Co 

Boston    Rubber    Shoe    Co 

Boston    Woven    Hose   &    Rubber    Co. 

Brock    Rubber   Co.,   A.    S 

Cambridee    Rubber    Co 

Carr    Co..    F.    S. 


W. 


Clitton     Manufac 

Colton   Elastic   Webbing   Co.,   George   S. 

Conant-Houghton    Co 


6,500 
300 
47,000 
11,475 
10,500 
10,000 
10,000 
600 
1,250 


15,000 
96.000 
100,000 


16,650 
25,000 
10,150 
8.750 


Shoe   Co. 


Converse    Rubber 

Dryden    Rubber    Co 

Kastcrn    Rubber    Co 

Easthampton    Rubber    Thread 

Elastic    Tip    Co 

F.mpire   Rubber  Si  Tire  Corp. . 

EvcrKlstik,     Inc 

Feinberg    Co.,    David 

Firestone   Tire   &    Rubber    Co. 

Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    The 

Franklin    Rubber    Co 

Garlock    Packing    Co 

Globe   Rubber   Works 

Goodrich  Rubber  Co..  The  B. 
f.utta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg. 
Hauthaway  &  Sons,  Inc..  C.  L 
Hood    Rubber    Co 


48,100  I  Lowell    Insulat 

50,000    Mayo  Co.,    Wn 

50O    Meade    Rubber 

79,750  I  .Monnitr,  Krui- 


20,300 
11,800 
8,200 
8,200 
1,000 
20,000 
5,000 
12,700 
20,000 


live 


OR. 


Jacoby,  Ernest 
Kenlit  Rubber  Co. 
Killion  Rubber  Co.. 
Lawrence  Rubber  C 
Lewis.    Tracy    S 


RECONSTRUCTION    INFORMATION, 

The  United  States  Council  of  National  Defense  has  placed  at 
the  command  of  the  business  world  the  information  contained 
in  the  voluminous  collection  of  data  brought  together,  classi- 
fied, indexed  and  partly  digested  by  the  Reconstruction  Research 
Division.  It  also  offers  the  services  of  the  division  in  ihe  pro- 
curement of  such  special  information  as  may  be  desired  and 
which  may  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  industry  and  the  resump- 
tion of  trade,  or  which  in  any  other  manner  may  promote 
progress  in  reconstruction. 

It  will  chart  all  infonnation  received  from  slate,  county  and 
community  organizations,  keeping  a  digest  of  state  reconstruc- 
tion news.  It  has  access  to  every  important  report  of  foreign 
reconstruction  activity,  proposed  or  accomplished.  Having  at 
its  disposal  reports  from  all  war  administration  boards,  bureaus 
and  commissions,   it   can  supply  valuable   information  as  to   do- 


J/.\.,.,^C'.^/',',.,.- 


m 


3,000  I 


.licr^'ManufactuVing'  Co! '. '. '. 

'."rc.^" 

500 
30,650 

-,:„1,..'         \l, 

iiV,"co!! !'.!!!'.!'. 

\^ 

u'oud '  l-:'i,i-V 

•  0.,    Boston 

-    ,..  New  England 
.    :.......:    Co.,    Springfield. 

c   WHibinK  Co.,  J.  W 

6,700 
6.850 

■     Total 

$2,648,075 

meslic  price  data  and  production  estimates,  wage  data,  labor 
supply  reports,  foreign  prospects,  credit  outlook,  and  price 
tendencies  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  manufacturer  and 
business  man.  A  vast  amount  of  material  from  clipping  agencies 
having  a  bearing  upon  any  phase  of  reconstruction  is  instantly 
available,  classitied,  indexed,  and  ready  for  reference. 

In  thus  proposing  to  extend  its  service  the  council  opens  to 
the  business  public  probably  the  largest  and  most  complete 
assembly  of  up-to-the-minute  reconstruction  information  in  ex- 
istence. Inquiries  may  be  made  by  written  communication,  by 
telephone,  or  by  personal  representative.  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Reconstruction  Research  Division,  Council  of 
-Xational  Defense,  18th  and  D  streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LOUIS  BIRKENSTEIN  IN  CHARGE  OF  SURPLUS  WAR  PROPERTY. 

.Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
promotion  of  Louis  Birkenstein  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Storage. 
Before  the  war,  Mr.  Birkenstein  was  head  of  S.  Birkenstein  & 
Sons,  scrap  rubber  dealers,  Chicago  and  New  York.  On  prof- 
fering his  services  to  the  Government,  he  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Waste  Materials  Branch  of  the  Salvage  Division  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  where  he  has  acted  as  civilian 
expert  and  w^on  the  esteem  of  his  associates  through  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  patriotism.  His  new  duty  will  be  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  of  various  articles  acquired  by  the  War  Department. 


BRITISH    IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS   MODIFIED. 

All  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  rubber  manufacture 
other  than  tires,  except  boots  and  shoes  and  stationers'  sundries, 
have  been  removed,  and  these  may  now  be  imported  freely  under 
general  license.  Rubber  tires  and  boots  and  shoes  are  now  ad- 
mitted under  license  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  1913  imports.  No 
rations  have  been  set  for  stationers'  sundries. 


TESTING  MATERIALS   MEETING. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  from  June  24  to  June  27.  The  sixth  session,  to  be  held 
June  26,  will  include  the  report  of  Committee  D-11  on  "Rub- 
ber Products,"  E.  A.  Barrier,  chairman;  "Steam  Hose  for  Car 
Heating.''  H.  J.  Force ;  report  of  Committee  D-13  on  "Tex- 
tile Materials."  G.  B.  Haven,  chairman,  and  report  of  Com- 
mittee E-1.  on  "Methods  of  Testing,"  G.  Lanza,  chairman. 


For    Supplying    "Eyes    for   the    Navy.' 


WATERPROOFED  APPAREL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Statistics  for  the  six  years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  show  a 
large  decrease  in  Great  Britain's  imports  of  waterproofed  ap- 
parel during  the  last  year.  The  figures  are  the  following :  1913— 
$31,544;  1914— $41,151;  1915-$26,162;  1916-$46.319;  1917-$44,- 
027;   1918— $10,763. 
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An    Investigation  of  German   Ravages  in  Rubber  F'actories  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  During  the  Great  War. 

special  Correspondence. 


by  the  hand  of  the  thieves  themselves,  is  limited  to  the  zone  occu- 
pied by  the  German  armies  and  was  efifected  in  February,  1916; 
consequently,  it  does  not  relate  the  total  damage  sustained  by 
the  French  establishments,  for  the  victory  of  the  Marne  had 
already  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

X'lu.  immciliatily  luliind  the  French  front  there  was  a  whole 
series  of  flourishing  industrial 
I'lwns  before  the  war,  whose 
H-tories  must  now  be  consid- 
rc  d  as  having  been  absolutely 
(Jctroyed.  Such  is  the  case 
of  Rheims,  Armentieres,  Be- 
thune,  Luneville,  Verdun,  Dun- 
kirk, and  many  other  points. 
This  reservation  has,  more- 
over, been  well  made,  "for  in 
nrder  to  estimate  the  whole 
I' mage,"  adds  the  German 
I'icument  above  considered, 
"the  data  of  this  inquiry  should 
be  amplified  by  figures  which 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  fix 
the  time,  ex-  until  after  the  end  of  the  campaign."  Thus  from  each  page  of 
The  end  pursued  was  quite  different,  and  this  "confidential"  work,  truly  stupefying  in  its  cynicism,  glares 
if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  examined  with  any  logic,  the  aim  the  constant  concern  to  destroy  methodically  and  deliberately 
will   immediately  stand  revealed  with  startling  clearness.  every  industry  capable  of  competing  in  the  slightest  degree  with 


THE  will  to  conquer  new  markets  by  force  played  a  role  in 
Germany's  aggression  that  is  daily  being  put  in  a  clearer 
light  by  substantial  documents.  In  February,  1916,  the 
German  staff  instituted  a  detailed  and  thorough  study  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  industries  in  the  orriipied  distrirts.  It  was 
a  very  close  inventory  of  more  tlini  r.'inri  f.i  t>,rir>,  t.,r  ■.vliich 
were  employed  200  experts  spe- 
cially recalled  from  the  front 
for  the  purpose,  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  combatant  army. 
What  thought  moved  the 
German  Staff  to  undertake  and 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  this 
comprehensive  task?  Was  it 
a  question  of  drawing  up  a  list 
of  the  resources  which,  in  case 
of  a  prolongation  of  the  strug- 
gle, the  supplies  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  occupied  regions 
would  still  be  able  to  furnish? 
The  date  at  which  this  work 
was  executed,  the  certainty  of 
victory  that  inspired  the  Hun  High  Command 
elude  this  hypoth 


Plant  of  Englebert  &  Cie. 


Starting  with  the  principle  that  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  occupied  territory 
was  necessary  in  influential  circles  in  the 
German  Empire,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
this  study  to  furnish  a  description  as  com- 
plete as  possible ;  this  has  been  gathered 
from  statements  made  and  information 
gained  on  the  spot.  This  work  covers  the 
most  important  industrial  branches,  from 
a  technical  as  well  as  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  It  describes  the  conditions 
under  which  the  various  industries  e.xist ; 
it  exposes  their  relatkitis  with  Germany 
and  with  the  markets  of  the  world;  it 
gives,  furthermore,  a  summary  of  the  re- 
percussions that  will  probably  result  for 
Germany  from  the  destruction  of  certain 
branches   of  these  industries. 

All  things  duly  considered,  this  formid- 
able survey  had  no  other  end  to  serve. 
Each  of  its  chapters  is  devoted  to  one  of 
the  industries  of  the  invaded  countries,  and 
each  industry  there  is  examined  from  the 
following  triple  point  of  view : 

1 — Its  position  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 

2 — Its   position   resulting   from   the   dama.ge 
time  of  the  investigation. 

3 — The  profit  that  the  German  industry  could  derive  from  its 
disappearance  and   from  the  destruction   of  its   factories. 

The  damage  found  by  the  experts  of  the  great  German  Staff 
are  divided  into  two  classes  and  placed  under  the  following 
headings : 

1 — Damages  caused  directly  by  the  operations  of  war. 

2 — Damages  resulting  from  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
authorities. 

This  statement,  which  in  reality  constitutes  an  avowal  signed 


sustained 


the  German  industry ;  and  the  conviction 
proudly  proclaimed  of  thus  aiding  in  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  Germany  is 
displayed  on  each  page. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  coal  mines,  for 
instance,  the  authors  of  the  "confidential" 
report  estimate  the  losses  that  France  will 
suffer,  at  13  million  tons  for  the  first  year 
and  10  million  tons  for  the  succeeding 
years,  since  Lens,  Lieven  and  Meurchain 
had  been  rendered  inexploitable.  "When 
they  shall  have  been  put  in  good  condition 
again,"  says  the  German  document,  "the 
coke  ovens  of  the  Lens  company  will  for 
years  be  obliged  to  import  their  supply  of 
coals  for  coke,  since  there  will  be  no 
bituminous  coal  from  their  own  mines,  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  of  the  works  and 
the  flooding  of  the  mine."  The  establish- 
ments thus  attacked  comprise  534  ovens 
with  an  annual  production  of  620,000  tons 
of  coke. 

The    weaving    industry,    which    in    many 
Oscar  Englebert.  respects  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  rub- 

lier  industry,  has  not  been  spared,  either.  Still  quoting  from 
the  admission  of  the  German  experts,  it  will  take  two  years 
to  restore  the  1,900  weaving  establishments  of  Lomme.  Hau- 
liourdin,  Comines,  Wervick,  Perrenchies,  Deulemont,  Provins, 
and  one  year  for  1,400  others.  And  the  German  investigators 
dwell  on  this  situation,  showing  all  the  benefit  that  the  German 
industry  will  derive  therefrom.  "In  order  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage,"  says  their  report,  "of  the  terrible  blow  sustained 
by  the  industries  in  the  occupied  regions,  it  is  of  particular 
interest  to  Germany  to  set  her  intact  mills  working  as  soon  as 
possible,  immediately  after  the  war  is  ended.  An  outlet  of 
enormous  importance  is  certain  to  open  for  them  in  France"! 
"As  for  the  rubber  industry,"  finally  says  the  report,  "it  will 
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certainly  take  some  years  after  the  war  to  procure  the  necessary 
rolling-mills,  calenders,  and  special  machines  and  tools,  and  the 
despoiled  factories  will  certainly  lose  many  of  their  customers. 
Let  us  know  how  to  profit  by  this  circumstance." 

The  avowal  is  significant,  and  this  document,  fallen  into  French 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Germans,  and  brought 
before  the  Allied  Council  by  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Klotz,  shows,  without  further  discussion,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  German  cam- 
paign was  nothing  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  French  and  Belgian  indus- 
try, to  the  advantage  of  German 
industry.  This  is  just  what  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Clemenceau,  crushingly  summed 
up  when  he  said  during  an  inter- 
view accorded  the  American 
press :  "that  the  war  launched  by 
Germany  and  brought  by  her  into 
the  invaded  territories,  in  the 
pillage  and  destruction,  was  a 
thorough  and  well-calculated  con- 
spiracy with  the  view  of  exter- 
minating France  industrially  and 
commercially  as  well  as  mili- 
tarily." 

This   inventory  ordered  by  the  Edouard  Bunge. 

German  Staff  at  the  moment  when  cannon  thundered  at  Verdun 
is,  as  we  said  before,  incomplete,  since,  for  two  years  more,  the 
invader  was  at  liberty  to  complete  his  work,  methodically  dis- 
mantling what  the  hazards  of  the  bombardments  had  spared  in 
the  occupied  towns.  Nevertheless,  it  was  as  well  to  quote  from 
it,  for  the  cynical  admissions  which  are  displayed  in  it  consti- 
tute the  very  best  preface  it  would  be  possible  to  find  for  the 
investigation  with  which  The  India  Rubber  World  has  in- 
trusted us  regarding  the  ravages  committed  by  the  German 
armies  in  the  rubber  factories  of  the  occupied  regions. 
BELGIUM. 

Before  the  war,  Belgium  represented  a  double  interest,  as  far 
as  rubber  was  concerned :  it  was  both  an  importer  of  the  crude 
article  and  a  rubber  manufacturing  center. 

The  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp  was  the  place  of  discharge  for 
huge  cargoes  of  crude  rubber,  the  wild  grades  of  which  came 
from  the  Congo,  while  the  plantation  varieties  were  shipped  from 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  or  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
where  the  Belgian  capitalists  had  very  large  interests.  For  these 
two  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  market  of  Antwerp  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  ranked  immediately  after  that  of  London. 

This  facility  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw 
material,  combined  with  the  cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  abundance 
of  labor,  caused  the  erection  on  Belgian  territory  of  numerous 
establishments  where  practically  all  articles  of  rubber  were 
manufactured,  from  tires  to  surgical  supplies. 

In  Antwerp  there  was  a  very  powerful  group  of  importers, 
most  of  them  quite  well-known  in  the  United  States,  for  instance : 
Grisar  &  Co.,  Bunge  &  Co.,  Osterrieth  &  Co.,  L.  &  W.  Van  der 
Velde,  G.  &  C.  Kreglinger,  who  in  1913  had  received  about  8,000 
tons  of  rubber  coming  from  Africa  and  chiefly  from  the  Congo, 
3,000  tons  arriving  from  the  plantations  of  Ceylon,  1,000  tons 
from  the  Straits  Settlements,  shipments  from  Borneo,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  and  from  Dahomey;  in  short,  about  15,000  tons  of  rubber, 
of  which  a  certain  quantity  was  reexported  to  France,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  above  all  to  Russia.  A  considerable  part, 
4,000  to  5,000  tons,  however,  remained  in  the  country  to  be  con- 
verted into  manufactured  products.  For  a  population  of  7,500.000 
souls,  this  proportion  was  large,  for  France  with  40,000,000  in- 
habitants did  not  consume  more  than  16,000  tons  of  rubber,  and 
England,  not  more  than  20,000  tons.  This,  therefore,  shows  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  country. 


Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  easily  understood  that  at  the 
time  of  the  German  invasion,  which  came  about  as  suddenly  as 
it  was  unexpected,  the  stocks  of  crude  rubber  lying  at  the  docks 
of  Antwerp  must  have  been  considerable  and  may  have  run 
into  several  thousands  of  tons.  Thanks  to  the  speedy  and  ef- 
ficient measures  taken  by  the  owners,  the  greater  part  of  this 
merchandise  was  removed  to  England  and  escaped  seizure  by 
the  enemy. 

According  to  information  which  the  Grisar  company  of  Ant- 
werp has  kindly  furnished,  when  the  Germans  occupied  the  great 
I'lemish  port,  only  632  tons  of  crude  rubber  were  captured,  for 
which,  however,  they  paid  with  worthless  requisition  tickets. 
This  represents  a  dead  loss  of  about  30  million  francs  to  the 
Belgian  importers.  A  portion  of  this  material  was  forwarded  to 
Germany,  where  the  Continentale  undertook  to  use  it,  and  the 
rest  was  sent  to  Brussels,  where  General  von  Bissing  ordered  a 
military  factory  to  be  installed  in  the  Jenatzky-Leleuz  works, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  tires  and  tubes  to  supply  the 
automobile  service  of  the  campaigning  armies. 

For  the  reasons  previously  mentioned,  the  Belgian  rubber 
industry  in  1914  had  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
This  industry  was  created  in  1852  when  Gustave  Luyck  built  his 
works  at  Molenbeek-Saint-Jean,  just  outside  of  Brussels.  Soon 
after,  in  1859,  an  American,  J.  G.  Stickney,  one-time  partner  of 
Samuel  Colt,  uncle  of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  established  himself  at  Menin,  and  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  rubber  the  new  processes  of  vulcanization 
that  Goodyear  had  just  discovered.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  the  bicycle  and  the  development  of  the  automobile  afterward 
led  to  the  manufacture  of  various  products  in  which  ruljber  was 
used  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Finally  Bel- 
gium, like  Goodrich, 
produced  "Ever  y- 
thing   in   Rubber." 

Next  to  the  house 
of  Englebert  &  Co., 
which  is  one  of  the 
largest  European 
firms,  were  the  works 
of  the  Cie.  Coloniale 
du  Caoutchouc, 
Ghent ;  the  Societe 
pour  le  Commerce  et 
ITndustrie  du  Ca- 
outchouc, Alost  and 
Brussels ;  Ghyssel  & 
Co.,  L  e  m  b  e  c  q  ; 
Hannot  at  Selessin. 
Defauw  Freres  and 
Latour,  Capelle  et 
G  o  e  t  h  a  1  s,  Menin  ; 
Jenatzky  -  L  e  1  e  u  z, 
Brussels.  At  Brus- 
sels, too,  were  established  the  Manufactures  des  Cables  Elec- 
triques  et  de  Caoutchouc  and  finally,  there  was  the  factory  of 
the  Societe  des  Cables  Elcctriques,  at  Huysinghem. 

Among  the  concerns  of  minor  importance  may  be  noted  Michel- 
Jackson,  Menin ;  La  Manufacture  Beige  de  Caoutchouc,  d' Ami- 
ante  ;  the  Societe  Anversoise,  Antwerp ;  the  Societe  Anonyme  de 
Caoutchouc  and  the  Cie.  Generale  pour  la  Fabrication  du  Caout- 
chouc, Brussels ;  Finet  Ducobu,  Boussu-Ies-Mons :  Gevaert  et 
Fils,  Deynze,  and  Lechat,  at  Ghent. 

In  consequence  of  the  German  occupation,  all  these  factories, 
with  one  single  exception,  are  in  such  a  plight  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  to  work,  and  thousands  of  laborers 
formerly  employed  are  out  of  work  and  penniless.  Those  fac- 
tories that  were  near  the  firing  line,  like  the  factory  at  Alost 
and   the  two  establishments   at  Menin,   no   longer   exist.     They 
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have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  bombardments  and  not 
a  stone  has  been  left  standing.  As  for  the  others,  even  if  the 
mam  walls  still  stand,  the  reserves  of  raw  material,  the  stocks 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  every  bit  of  machinery  have  been 
methodically  removed  by  the  Germans.  Mills,  calenders,  mixers, 
tables,  presses,  vulcanizers,  molds,  mechanical  and  electric 
motors,  generators,  were  first  concentrated  at  Brussels,  and 
finally  taken  to  Germany,  to  be  distributed  among  the  manufac- 
turers beyond  the  Rhine.  Except  the  works  of  Jenatzky-Leleuz, 
which  by  special  favor  have  been  spared,  nothing  to-day  re- 
mains of  the  other  establishments  but  the  four  walls. 

"Alas !"  said  Oscar  Englebert  during  an  interview,  "the 
Boches  have  occupied  our  factories  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  God  knows  how  we  have  had  to  sufifer  from  this 
occupation !  At  the  outset,  when  they  considered  themselves 
victorious  and  expected  to  annex  Belgium,  their  depredations 
were  slight.  They  contented  themselves  with  occupying  the 
buildings,  organizing  a  storehouse  for  tires,  installing  photo- 
graphic workshops  of  the  army,  and  creating  barracks  for  tran- 
sient soldiers,  where  sometimes  as  many  as  2,000  men  were 
lodged.  During  this  relatively  quiet  period,  the  General  Stafif 
was  content  with  ordering  the  removal  from  our  works  of  all 
the  stocks  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  as  well  as  tubes.  After 
the  repulse  on  the  Marne  and  the  halt  on  the  Yser,  all  the  raw 
materials  were  requisitioned,  from  rubber  to  sulphur,  from  the 
reclaimed  rubber  and  factices  to  the  talc,  from  the  fabrics  to  the 
steel  wires.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the  heavy  machinery;  mills 
and  calenders,  steam  boilers  and  kettles,  all  were  shipped  to 
Germany.  To  remove  these  enormous  pieces  of  machinery,  the 
walls  had  to  be  broken,  the  foundations  had  to  be  dynamited, 
so  that  the  factories  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  complete  deva- 
station." 

The  proprietors  were  not  to  be  spared  a  single  annoyance. 
The  head  of  the  concern,  Oscar  Englebert,  was  brought  before 
the  Prussian  court  martial  on  the  charge  of  having  concealed  a 
part  of  his  stocks  and  thereby  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the 
Kommandatur,  and  it  was  due  only  to  his  rights  as  Consul  of 
Spain,  at  Liege,  that  he  escaped  deportation  to  North  Germany. 
Despite  these  experiences,  M.  Englebert  has  lost  none  of  his 
energy,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  restoring  his  factory,  which 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  put  in  working  condition  within  a  few 
months. 

The  same  condition  is  found  at  the  Colonial  Rubber  Co., 
Ghent,  which  used  to  manufacture  tires.  The  buildings  are  left 
standing,  but  the  stocks  and  machines  have  disappeared. 

Of  the  factories  of  the  Societe  pour  le  Commerce  et  I'lndus- 
trie  du  Caoutchouc,  the  one  at  Alost  no  longer  exists ;  the  other, 
at  Brussels,  has  been  deprived  of  its  heavy  machinery  and  all  its 
belting.  The  smaller  pieces,  the  tools  and  molds,  have  been 
broken  up  and  sent  away  to  be  melted. 

The  conduct  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
Ghyssel  &  Co.,  at  Lembecq,  was  singular.  During  the  period 
in  which  they  believed  that  they  were  victorious,  they  enlarged 
the  works  and  considerably  developed  the  manufacture  of  tires ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  tide  of  war  began  to  turn  against  them,  they 
hastened  to  remove  all  the  machinery  and  implements,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  buildings. 

The  structures  belonging  to  the  two  factories  of  the  Cables 
Electriques  at  Brussels  and  at  Huysinghem  are  intact  also,  but 
all  supplies  and  the  stocks  of  copper  wire  have  been  removed 
and  a  great  part  of  the  apparatus  has  been  broken  up  and  sent 
away  to  be  melted. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  devastation,  the  buildings  of  the  Jenatz- 
ky-Leleuz works  at  Brussels  alone  have  been  left  with  their 
machinery  intact. 

A  very  rough  estimate  places  the  total  damage  caused  to  the 
Belgian  rubber  industry  by  the  occupation,  the  requisitions,  and 
the  thefts  by  the  German  army,  at  one  hundred  million  francs. 
Should  not  the  Huns  reimburse  this  amount? 


URGENT  NEED  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 
RESUMPTION    OF    INDUSTRY    IN    BELGIUM. 

The  urgent  need  of  raw  materials  and  equipment  in  reestablish- 
ing Belgian  industries  is  emphasized  in  a  report  by  Trade  Com- 
missioner Harry  T.  Collins,  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  estimate 
given  in  the  following  abstract  is  based  on  the  requirements  for 
the  first  three  months  of  resumption  of  industry,  covering  the 
principal  articles  of  rubber  or  containing  rubber.  Materials 
which  are  undoubtedly  being  obtained  in  Belgium  have  been 
omitted. 

Rubber    for    joints metric  fans  15 

Waste  for  packing    15 

Insulated    wire    meters  240,000 

Mining  cables    100,000 

Rubber   belting    18,500 

Glass  industry: 

Rubber   belting    meters  425 

Sheet    rubber     square  meters  54t 

Rubber    check    valves number  448 

Textile    industries: 

Rubber   rollers    metric  tons  3,160 

Paper  industry: 

Rubber    cloths    for    machines number  14 

Rubber    guide   belts    meters  70 

Rubber   belts    15,000 

Rubber  blocks    metric  tons  6 

Rubber   sheets 6 

AVIATOR'S  WIRELESS-TELEPHONE  APPARATUS. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  conversed  with  an 
aviator  in  flight,  150  miles  distant  from  the  Secretary's  desk. 
This  broke  all  former  records,  which  were  from  40  to  50  miles. 


Section  of  Transmitter, 
^11  l\\I^G  Rlbber  Parts. 

\  sectional  view  of  the 
lusirument  employed  by 
the  aviator  shows  it  to 
contain  a  hard-rubber 
mouth-piece,  an  internal 
soft-rubber  diaphragm  to 
exclude   dust   and   water 

(.C)  Undcr-.cood  S- Underv.ood,  N.  v.  ^^^^^       j,^g       transmitting 

Telephone  Head-Piece.  mechanism,      and      soft- 

rubber  cushions  bearing  against  the  face  of  the  aviator  who  wears 
the  instrument  held  in  place  by  elastic  straps,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  By  means  of  a  device  of  this  sort,  Lieutenant  Herbert  E. 
Metcalf  delivered  President  Wilson's  cable  address  3,000  feet  in 
the  air. 


SULPHUR  PRODUCTION   TO  INCREASE. 

The  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  has  opened  two  new  sulphur 
wells  at  Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  and  is  developing  very 
large  deposits  of  sulphur  similar  to  those  already  operated  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Over  1,000  tons  are  now  being  received 
daily.  This  makes  three  sulphur  companies  producing  from  the 
Gulf  region :  the  Union  Sulphur  Co.,  which  is  the  original  and 
which  developed  the  Frasche  process ;  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co., 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years,  and  the 
Gulf   company,  which  has  just  come   into   operation. 


PHILIPPINE  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Imports  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  1918  are  given  in  recently  published  statistics  as  follows: 
rubber  and  manufactured  rubber  goods,  excepting  tires,  $581,559; 
automobiles  and  parts,  including  tires,  $3,262,832.50.  Attention 
is  directed  to  this  evidence  of  the  buying  power  of  the  people 
oi  the  Philippines,  numbering  about  10,000,000. 
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The  Goodyear  Rubber  Plantation. 


WHEN  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  determined  not 
long  ago,  to  organize  a  plantation  for  the  production  of 
a  large  part  of  the  rubber  they  require  in  their  Akron 
factories,  they  sought  one  of  the  best  locations  to  be  found  in 
the  Far  East  and  found  it  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  This  extensive  island  lies  parallel  to  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, a  short  distance  to  the  westward.  Sumatra  belongs  to 
Holland  and  contains  large  areas  specially  suited  for  the  growth 
of  the  Hcvca  or  Para  rubber  tree. 

AN    IDEAL    LOCATION. 

The  new  Goodyear  enterprise  is  located  near  the  region  of 
volcanic  mountains  about  one-half  hour's  ride  by  motor  car  from 
the  town  of  Siantar,  the  center  of  the  tea  district  of  the  northern 
section  of  Sumatra.  Here  a  vast  plantation  is  in  process  of 
formation,  embracing  20,000  acres  of  jungle  land.  Between  8,000 
and  10,000  acres  have  already  been  planted  with  rubber  trees. 

The  soil  is  plentifully  supplied  with  such  mineral  salts  as  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  of  alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash 
and  soda,  as  well  as  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  probable  that  no 
better  rubber-growing  land  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  site 
chosen  lays  at  an  altitude  of  from  300  to  500  feet  and  the  land 
is  gently  undulated  and  well  supplied  with  streams. 

AJIERICAN    MANAGEMENT    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

On  this  estate  from  7,000  to  8,000  laborers  are  employed.  Some 
of  these  are  imported  froin  Java,  some  from  China,  and  others 
from  India.  There  is  a  small  proportion  of  native  Sumatrans 
among  the  number. 

Practically  only  .\merican-made  machinery  and  tools  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  land  and  operating  the  plantation,  such, 
for  example,  as  engines,  tractors,  stump  pullers,  automobile 
trucks,  picks  and  other  hand  tools. 

The  army  of  coolies  is  supervised  by  a  competent  staff  of  over- 
seers, planters,  and  engineers. 

LABOR    AND    SANITARY    CONDITIONS    SAFEGUARDED. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Goodyear  plantation,  in  speaking 
of  this  company's  accomplishment,  gives  the  following  outline  of 
the  work  involved.  The  plantation  is  divided  into  six  divisions, 
each  approximating  3,000  acres  and  under  a  separate  manager. 
About    3,000    acres    of    jungle    in    the   20,000    of    the    plantation 


close  to  Belawan,  its  port  of  shipment,  and  in  its  various  ap- 
poinlmenls  is  practically  independent  of  the  outside  world.  There 
is  a  plantation  hospital  with  400  beds  and  the  best  medical  atten- 
tion is  thus  made  available  for  the  needs  of  the  plantation 
workers.    Sanitary  conditions  are  being  steadily  improved. 

CLEARING   THE   JUNGLE. 

The  plantation  area  was  overgrown  with  the  densest  jungle 
anywhere  to  be  found  and  many  of  the  trees  were  enormous. 

In  the  process  of  cleaning  the  jungle  for  planting,  axemen 
fell  the  trees  and  are  followed  by  Chinese  plank  sawyers  who 
save  all  the  lumber  possible  for  use  in  constructing  the  coolie 
quarters.  It  requires  the  labor  of  1,300  coolies  for  two  months 
to  fell  the  timber  on  3,000  acres. 

CLEARING   AND   PLOWING   BY  STEAM  TRACTORS. 

After  removal  of  the  underbrush  and  timber  the  stumps  are 
removed  by  special  pullers  and  tractors.  No  explosives  are  used 
in  the  work,  .\fler  clearing,  the  land  is  plowed  by  a  big  steam 
tractor,  to  the  depth  of  about  20  inches.  The  effectiveness  of 
plowing  by  tractor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  this  means 
twenty  acres  can  be  plowed  in  a  day,  while  250  coolies  can  plow 


UNCALOW. 


estate  are  reserved  for  the  natives.  The  laborers  are  accorded 
the  very  best  treatment.  Labor  troubles  are  entirely  eliminated 
and  the  coolies  are  thoroughly  contented. 

The  plantation  is  distant  75  miles  from  Medan,  which  is  very 


The  Beginning  of  Road  Building 


but  three  acres  in  the  same  time.  About  100  trees  are  planted 
to  the  acre  and  the  entire  tract  is  kept  free  of  weeds.  The 
labor  of  felling  and  uprooting  the  jungle  trees  and  cleaning  away 
the  underbrush  preparatory  to  planting  represents  only  a  part 
of  the  work  of  establishing  a  plantation. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-FIVE    MILES    OF    GOOD    ROADS. 

Good  roads  must  be  built  that  all  parts  of  the  plantation  may 
be  reached  easily  and  quickly.  Building  and  maintaining  high- 
ways must  be  a  constant  development  and  already  125  miles  of 
substantial  roadway  has  been  built  on  the  new  plantation.  The 
whole  scheme  is  a  huge  engineering  proposition  terminating  in 
extensive  factory  and  shipping  facilities  to  handle  the  latex  and 
prepare  the  rubber. 

THE   ENTERPRISE    OF   GOODYEAR. 

The  development  of  this  newest  all-.^merican  rubber  plantation 
is  of  much  interest  to  the  rubber  industry  all  over  the  world.  The 
Goodyear  company  has  so  often  accomplished  comparably  big 
things  that  a  twenty-thousand  acre  rubber  plantation  at  the  An- 
tipodes seems  quite  fitting  to  go  with  the  Goodyear  scheme  in 
general.     It  is  interesting,  however,  to  conjecture  not  only  what 
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the  conservative  fathers  of  the  industry  of  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions ago  would  have  thought  of  this  development,  but  how  they 
would  have  regarded  the  huge  Goodyear  cotton  acreage  in  Ari- 


A  Mature  Area. 

zona  with  its  twenty  or  more  gins;  the  Goodyear  cotton-duck 
mills  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Goodyear  factories  in  Canada! 
Belike,  they  would  gravely  disapprove  them  all  as  things  that 
broke  trade  precedents  and  overturned  existing  conventions. 
Were  these  respected  worthies  alive  to-day  they  would  certainly 
marvel  and  ultimately  approve  these  daring  projects  of  the 
"Napoleon  of  the  rubber  trade." 


RUBBER     TRADE     INQUIRIES. 

rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shozcing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  -with  him. 

(710.)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  addresses  of  makers  of 
gummed  tape  for  sticking  tire  wrappings. 

(711.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  paint  such  as  is  used  on  rubber  toys,  balls,  etc., 
and  which  will  not  crack. 

(712.)  A  correspondent  desires  the  addresses  of  manufactur- 
ers of  tissue-paper  transfers  for  marking  inner  tubes. 

(713.)  A  correspondent  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  manufac- 
turers of  valves  suitable  for  small  air  seat  cushions.        ' 

(714.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  machinery  for  making  rubber  stamps. 

(715.)  A  reader  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
collapsible  tubes  for  rubber  cement. 

(716.)  A  manufacturer  requests  data  concerning  the  use  of 
creosote  solution  in  improving  the  quality  of  washed  brown 
crepe. 

TRADE     OPPORTUNITIES     FROM     CONSULAR     REPORTS. 

A<ddresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commeice  or  its  district  or  cooperative  ofUcers.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(29,079.)  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  purchase  automobile 
truck  tires.  Quotations  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  cash  against  docu- 
ments.    Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

(29,120.)     A   commercial   agent   in   France  desires   agency  for 


sale  of  druggists'  sundries.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(29,122.)  A  man  in  Denmark  desires  agency  for  sale  of 
elastics,  garters,  dress  shields,  etc. 

(29,142.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  sale  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods.  Payment  through 
New  Vork  bank,  preferably  cash  against  documents  at  destina- 
tion. 

(29,149.)  A  Norwegian  manufacturing  firm  desires  to  pur- 
chase rubber  goods,  fingers,  gloves,  footwear,  etc.  Payment 
through  New  York  bank. 

(29,153.)  American  firm  with  Italian  branch  and  planning 
other  European  offices,  desires  agencies  for  insulated  wire  and 
cables,  rubber  goods,  and  all  machinery  and  materials  for  their 
manufacture. 

(29,156.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  sale  of  rubber  goods,  rubber  shoes,  etc.  Cash  against 
documents,   destination  or  New  York. 

(29,157.)  A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  sale  of  belting,  rubber,  rubber  goods,  etc.  Credit 
through  local  New  York  banks. 

(29,161.)  A  man  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  sale  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods.  Cash  against 
documents. 

(29.162.)  Representative  of  Danish  firm  now  in  America 
desires  to  purchase  and  an  agency  for  sale  of  rubber  garments. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(29,168.)  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  purchase  and  an  agency 
for  sale  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods.  Cash  against  documents. 
New  York  or  destination. 

(29.194.)  An  American  firm  with  Danish  branch  office  desires 
agencies  for  sale  of  rubber  goods,  wearing  apparel,  etc.  Oppor- 
tunity offered  for  display  of  goods  in  Denmark. 

(29,219.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  desires  to  represent  first- 
class  American  firms  to  sell  pneumatic  and  truck  tires.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 

(29,249.)  An  Italian  desires  agency  in  Italy  for  sale  of  shoes 
and  rubber  goods.     Correspondence  in  Italian. 

(29,272.)  Three  firms  in  Belgium  desire  to  communicate  with 
makers  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires. 

(29,274.)     Belgian  firms  desire  agencies  for  balata  belting. 

(29,284.)  A  Swedish  firm  desires  to  purchase  and  an  agency 
for  fountain  pens.     Quote  f.o.b.  New  York. 

(29,312.)  .\  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  buy  and  an  agency 
for  sale  of  rubbers,  rubber  heels,  etc.  Cash  against  documents 
at  New  York  or  destination  of  goods.     Quote  f.o.b.  New  York. 

(29,362.)  E.xclusive  agency  desired  for  sale  of  rubber  goods 
at  wholesale  by  man  in  this  country  expecting  to  establish  offices 
in  Paris  and  Brussels. 

(29.366)  A  Belgian  firm  desires  to  communicate  with  makers 
of  balata  belting. 

(29,372.)     Belgian  firms  desire  to  purchase  machinery  belting. 

(29,378.)  Man  in  South  Africa  desires  to  purchase  golf  balls, 
etc.  Submit  catalogs  and  prices.  Payment  through  an  export 
house. 


HOW  TO  TAG  A  TIRE. 

When  the  average  man  tags  a  tire  he  ties  it  so  the  tag  hangs 
on  the  outer  rim.  The  most  natural  way  to  move  a  tire  is  to 
roll  it,  whereby  the  tag  is  often  damaged  or  torn  from  the  tire. 
The  right  way  is  to  tie  the  tag  so  that  it  hangs  on  the  inside. 
Then  another  tag  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  inside  of 
the  tire. 


.-XVOILAS    CoMPOfND    IS     A     NEW    VEGETABLE    OIL    LUBRICANT    AND 

softener  having  a  melting  point  of  90  degrees  F.  It  is  said  to 
offset  the  tendency  of  free  sulphur  coming  to  the  surface  and  to 
render  easily  removable  from  the  molds  all  classes  of  molded 
goods. 
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Giant  Tires  for  Handley-Page  Airplanes. 


iiade   for  any   pur- 
iiidlcy-Page  air- 


PROBABLY  the  largest  pneumatic  ti 
pose  arc  those  with  which  tlic  fan 
planes  of  the  British  Government  are  being  equipped.  They 
are  Palmer  Cord  Aero  Tyres  1500  by  300  mm.  (59  .x  11.8  inches), 
or  approximately  five  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  in  cross- 
section,  and  greatly  exceed  all  regulation  pneumatic-iirc  sizes 
for  either  airplanes  or  motor  trucks. 

The  1918  S.  A.  E.  specifications  for  United  States  Government 
airplane  landing  wheels  specify  four  sizes,  the  largest  of  which 
is  800  by  150  mm.  (32  by  6  inches),  the  others  being  750  by 
125  mm.  (30  by  5  inches),  700  by  100  mm.  (28  by  4  inches), 
and  700  by  75  mm.  (28  by  3  inches).  It  was  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  larger  sizes  would  probably  be  required  and  added  to 
the  list.  The  specifications  call  for  tires  of  tlic  rlinrhcr  type. 
smooth  tread,  constructed 
of  two  or  more  cord  plies 
of  long-staple  cotton,  so 
arranged  that  an  equal 
number  of  plies  run  in 
each  diagonal  direction 
across  the  tire,  each  ply 
being  separated  from  the 
adjoining  ply  by  rubber 
compound.  Even  the  giant 
cord  pneumatics  now  lie- 
ing  turned  out  by  .\meri- 
can  manufacturers  are 
dwarfed  beside  these 
Palmer  airplane  tires,  the 
largest  pneumatic  truck 
tire  regularly  on  the  mar- 
ket being  48  by  12  inches, 
and  other  sizes  beins  '_' 
by  9,  40  by  8,  38  b>  f, 
and  36  by  6. 

That  .  these  giant  tires 
are  needed  becomes  evi- 
dent on  considering  the 
size  and  weight  of  the 
Handley-Page  airplane.  Its  wing  sp 
the  span   is   12  feet,  and   the  length 
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I  is  126  feet,  the  width  of 
f  the  fuselage  is  65  feet. 
Equipped  with  a  350-h.-p.  Rolls-Royce  engine  and  known  as  the 
"Berlin  Bomber,"  it  weighs  15  tons  fully  loaded,  over  5  tons 
of  which  is  useful  load. 

This  type  of  machine  represents  tlic  maximum  achievement 
in  heavier-than-air  flying  during  the  war,  and  now  promises  to 
be  used  extensively  in  commercial  aviation,  as  it  is  able  to  carry, 
for  example,  a  five-ton  load  of  passengers,  mail,  or  merchandise 
in  a  non-stop  flight  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  Boston 
and  St.  Louis,  in  twelve  hours.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of 
these  great  airplanes  flew  from  Ipswich,  England,  to  India,  a 
distance  of  5,800  miles,  last  winter  and  covered  700  miles  of 
the  distance  over  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  a  record  flight 
for  a  land  machine  flying  over  water.  It  is  also  one  of  these 
machines  which  recently  arrived  in  Newfoundland,  and  witli 
which  a  transatlantic  flight  will  be  attempted  sometime  during 
the  month  of  June. 

As  compared  with  the  airplane  tires  of  former  years  these 
latest  and  largest  tires  represent  a  startling  development.  In 
the  early  days  of  aviation  all  sorts  of  makeshifts  were  resorted 
to.  Bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires  of  fabric  construction  were 
first  employed  on  some  of  the  pioneer  machines,  but  they  proved 
costly  and  uncertain.  Later,  as  larger  and  heavier  machines 
were  constructed  to  carry  more  passengers   and  heavier  loads. 


some  builders  even  went  so  far  as  to  use  full-size  automobile 
tires.  The  latter  answered  so  far  as  reducing  the  shock  of 
landing  was  concerned,  but  were  far  too  heavy  and  offered  too 
much   wind   resistance. 

The  development  of  special  tires  to  fit  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  aviation  began  about  1910.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  great  resiliency  is  a  very  important  factor  and  that  a  live, 
springy  tire  not  only  helps  to  absorb  the  shock  of  landing 
but  actually  aids  the  machine  to  get  oflf  the  ground  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  flight.  The  need  of  security  against  punctures  and 
blowouts  was  also  appreciated.  As  the  superior  resiliency  of 
cord  tires  for  motoring  had  become  recognized  and  the  success 
achieved  by  this  type  of  tires  in  automobile  track  races  had 
demonstraicd  their  dependability,  experiments  were  made  with 
cord  tires  in  aviation,  with 
the  result  that  cord  tires 
t  r  airplanes  have  been 
1  intd  to  a  point  of  effi- 
1  nc\  equal  to  that  of 
1  1  tires  for  gasoline  and 
'iLtric  automobiles. 
1  be  Palmer  was  prob- 
dl)l\  the  first  tire  of  cord 
conbtruction  to  be  'used 
for  a\iation  purposes  in 
England,  and  it  has  ever 
since  held  a  prominent 
place  among  airplane  tires. 
Invented  by  an  American, 
John  F.  Palmer,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  this  parallel- 
thread  fabric  construction 
was  first  used  in  racing 
tires  on  bicycles  and  later 
modified  and  first  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  au- 
tomobile tires  in  1900.  In 
its  latter  form  it  was 
known  as  the  Palmer  cord 
the  lighter  Palmer  bicycle  tire.     It  con- 


to   distinguish  i1 

sisted  of  two  layers  of  parallel-lying  cords  crossing  each 
other  at  such  an  angle  that  they  were  tangent  to  the  rim  and 
nearly  in  the  line  of  strain  which  falls  upon  all  equally.  Each 
cord  consisted  of  several  threads  carefully  rubbered  and  flattened. 

More  recently,  as  the  disadvantages  in  using  round  cord  were 
recognized,  a  new  type  of  ribbon  of  flat  cord  approximately 
one-half  inch  wide  was  developed.  These  inextensible  flat  strips 
can  be  placed  on  the  tire  core  at  a  true  tangent  to  the  rim,  that 
is,  at  right  angles  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  This  position 
gives  the  most  efficient  power  transmission  from  the  rim  to  the 
tread  for  the  reason  that  force  is  best  transmitted  in  straight 
lines. 

In  America  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  in  1910  introduced  as  a 
regular  product  an  airplane  tire  which  in  construction  was  a 
modification  of  the  Palmer  bicycle  tire.  It  was  smaller  than  a 
bicycle  tire  in  diameter,  but  of  larger  cross  section,  being  20  by  2 
and  20  by  2;4  inches,  .\bout  the  same  time  the  Continental 
Rubber  Works  was  making  airplane  tires  in  these  same  sizes 
and  also  20  by  3  inches.  The  Pennsylvania,  Goodyear,  and  Hart- 
ford companies  were  offering  airplane  tires  20  by  4,  26  by  Zyi,  28 
by  2H,  28  by  3  and  28  by  Syi  inches  and  weighing  65/2  to  8J4 
pounds  each,  the  former  company  featuring  leather  as  well  as 
rubber  treads.  Two  of  the  20  by  4  tires  were  said  to  be  capable 
of  carrying  a   1,000  to   1,200-pound  flyer. 
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Tires  combining  extreme  lightness  with  toughness  and  resili- 
ency had  thus  been  the  early  desideratum,  but,  with  heavier 
and  more  powerful  machines,  maximum  cushioning  ability  to 
resist  the  lateral  thrusts  that  occur  when  an  airplane  side-swipes 
the  earth  in  landing,  became  fully  as  important  as  light  weight, 
so  that  large  cross-section  was  essential.  As  early  as  1909 
Palmer  cords  had  been  made  up  to  7-inch  cross-section,  and  in 
1915  a  new  Goodyear  airplane  cord  tire  was  brought  out  in 
America  to  meet  this  need.  It  was  a  26  by  4  clincher  with  a  car- 
cass consisting  of  four  to  six-cord  fabric  layers.  Since  that 
time  developments  have  been  rapid,  owing  to  the  impetus  of 
war,  and  various  companies  have  been  producing  airplane  tires 
of  ever  larger  diameter  and  cross-section  as  the  needs  of  the 
Government   have   advanced. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  frail  airplane  wheels  and  small  tires 
of  1910  to  these  giant  wheels  and  Palmer  cords  with  their  canvas 
shields  to  prevent  wind  resistance  to  the  turning  of  tlie  wheel 
as  a  result  of  cross  drafts  through  the  spokes,  but  as  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  has  been  phenomenal  and  revolutionary,  so  also 
has  been  the  achievement  in  tire  building.  Indeed,  the  latter 
has  been  a  big  factor  in  making  the  former  possible.  But  for 
cord-tire  construction,  the  airplane  might  not  be  what  it  is  to-day. 
and  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention  that  the 
Palmer  tire,  the  pioneer  in  its  class,  still  heads  the  list  of 
progress. 


of  wheels;   (5)  limitations  imposed  on  the  size  of  brakes,  due  to 
the  small  size  of  wheels. 

The  larger  sections  used  in  these  tires,  together  with  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  demountable  rim,  leave  a  very  small  wheel 
diameter,  and  this  imposes  severe  limitations  on  the  size  of  brake 


PNEUMATIC  TIRES  ON  TRUCKS.' 

FOR  vehicles  up  to  1,500  pounds  capacity,  inclusive,  pneumatic 
tires  should  be  used  except  under  very  rare  conditions.  Ve- 
hicles of  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  capacity  are  being  rapidly  changed 
to  pneumatic  equipment  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  due  to 
the  development  of  the  cord  tire.  A  considerable  percentage  of 
2  to  2^-ton  vehicles  will  probably  be  placed  on  pneumatic  equip- 
ment when  the  subject  has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  and 
design  changes  which  may  be  found  necessary  have  been  made. 

A  limiting  factor  to  the  preceding  statements  is  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  roads  on  which  pneumatic  equipment  is 
operated,  and  the  freedom  of  the  roads  from  litter  of  scrap- 
metal,   glass,    etc. 

The  modern  cord  tire  is  excellent  for  operation  on  almost 
every  kind  of  road.  The  structural  strength  of  these  tires  ren- 
ders them  less  susceptible  to  injury  from  stone  bruises,  etc., 
when  operated  on  rough  roads,  if  the  proper  inflation  pressures 
are  used,  than  the  fabric  type.  The  types  of  tread  which  have 
been  developed  are  of  great  assistance  in  snow  and  mud  and  on 
wet  surfaces.  In  consequence,  with  these  advantages,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  pneumatic  tire  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
solid  tire  under  almost  every  condition  of  road. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PNEUMATIC  TIKES. 

The  claims  of  advantage  may  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  reduc- 
tion in  mechanical  repairs;  (2)  increase  in  permissible  speed; 
(3)  decrease  in  gasoline  consumption;  (4)  decrease  in  oil  con- 
sumption; (S)  less  fatig-ue  for  men;  (6)  lessened  depreciation 
of  roads ;    (7)   greater  tractive  ability. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    PNEUMATIC    TIRES. 

The  objections  to  pneumatic  tires  are  not  so  numerous,  but 
need  careful  consideration  lest  the  prospective  buyer  be  carried 
away  with  the  idea  that  their  use  offers  a  solution  for  all  trou- 
bles, and  involves  no  special  problems  needing  attention.  The 
objections  are:  (1)  high  initial  cost  compared  with  solid  tires; 
(2)  the  need  of  carrying  emergency  equipment;  (3)  the  diffi- 
culty attendant  on  making  road  changes  due  to  weight  and  high 
inflation  pressures  required;  (4)  reduction  of  the  high-gear 
ability  and  limitation  of  the  total  ability  due  to  larger  diameter 

'Abstract  from  a  paper  by  B.  B.  Bachman,  published  in  "The  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,"  April,   1919,  pages  298-302. 


12-Inch  Cord  Truck  Tire  on  Rear  of  Trailer. 

equipment  and  decreases  the  ability  of  the  brakes  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  very  important  because  the  greater  speeds  put 
considerably   heavier   duty   on   the   braking   systems. 

The  heavy  duty  pneumatic  tire,  particularly  in  the  larger  sizes, 
has  come  into  prominence  in  the  last  few  years  when  engineers 
were  so  completely  occupied  as  to  leave  little  time  for  the  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  subject  to  determine  what  effect  their 
use  would  have  on  future  design.  That  there  will  be  need  of  a 
considerable  change  in  design  with  respect  to  some  particulars 
seems  very  evident. 

The  increase  in  speed  carries  with  it  a  demand  for  more  ef- 
ficient brake  equipment.  Inasmuoh  as  air  pressure  will  be  needed 
to  inflate  the  tires,  calling  for  an  efficient  air  compressor,  it 
may  be  found  feasible  to  add  the  other  elements  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  air  brakes. 

PRACTICAL   TEST. 

A  leading  American  tire  manufacturing  company  is  manufac- 
turing a  cord  construction  pneumatic  tire  of  the  straight-side 
type   which  has  proved  a  successful  commercial   proposition. 

A  fleet  of  five-ton  trucks  last  year  made  a  successful  trip  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  on  40  by  8-inch  front  and  44  by  10- 
inch  rear  pneumatic  tires.  This  trip  was  made  in  257  hours  and 
10  minutes  running  time  at  an  average  of  slightly  over  14  miles 
per  hour,  a  full  load  being  carried  all  the  way.  The  trucks  at 
the  end  of  the  trip  were  in  excellent  condition  and  the  whole 
performance  was  rendered  possible  by  reason  of  freedom  from 
vibration  troubles  resulting  from  the  cushioning  qualities  of  the 
big  pneumatic   tires. 


GENERAL    ELECTRIC   CO.    ELECTS   DIRECTORS. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  at  its 
meeting  held  May  13,  1919,  elected  the  following  directors : 
Gordon  Abbott.  Oliver  Ames,  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Anson  W. 
Burchard,  C.  A.  Coffin,  George  P.  Gardner,  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2d,  Marsden  J.  Perry,  Seward  Prosser, 
E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  Charles  Steele,  Philip  Stockton,  and  B.  E. 
Sunny. 
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Developments  In  Rubberized  Unwoven  Fabrics. 

/)'y  Koland  B.  Rcsfcss. 


WO\'F.N  FABRICS  and  fibrous  materials  enter  very  largely 
into  rubber  manufacture,  for  strengthening  or  "tilling"  rub- 
ber goods.  Fibers  have  been  used  as  a  filler  by  mixing 
with  rubber  and  sheeting  out  of  the  compound  or  forming 
it  in  molds.  Where  it  is  desired  that  the  fibers  be  of  the 
form  to  give  considerable  added  strength  to  the  rubber  products 
woven  cloth  is  usually  employed.    Unwoven  fabrics  give  as  great 


[►  -  From  Cotton  Batting  to  Artificial  Le.-vther. 

or  greater  strength  than  woven  goods,  and  may  be  used  in 
rubber  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  woven  goods,  and  are 
therefore,  not  only  of  interest  as  offering  possibilities  in  improve- 
ing  the  product  but  in  cost  reduction  as  well. 

The  writer  experimented  to  produce  an  unwoven  fabric  to 
be  used  in  making  automobile  tires.  His  first  attempts  were 
along  lines  disclosed  as  far  back  as  1867  in  a  patent  issued  to 
Charles  Saflfray,  M.  D.,  who  used  a  cotton  batting  which  he 
saturated  with  a  binding  agent,  using  wire  mesh  to  hold  the 
fiber  sheet  when  dipped  in  a  thin  liquid  solution,  after  which 
it  was  pressed  to  take  out  the  excess  solution,  and  dried  and 
sheeted,  to  be  used  as  a  leather  substitute.  Investigation  of  the  pat- 
ent records  did  not  disclose  a  practical  method  of  manufacture, 
and  the  writer  started  out  to  devise  and  develop  such  methods. 

In  his  early  experiments  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
strong  sheet  resembling  split  leather,  which  was  capable  of  being 
coated  and  embossed  to  simulate  leather,  but  this  sheet  was  no 
more  successful  than  the  experiments  of  a  number  of  others, 
and  it  was  decided  that  such  fabric  would  not  be  suitable  for 
automobile  tires  because  it  would  stretch  like  leather,  and  the 
tire  probably  would  not  hold  its  shape. 

Experiments  with  cords  and  threads  were  then  begun  and 
later  the  fiber  sheet  was  combined  with  the  cords  and  threads. 
During  the  course  of  these  experiments  results  were  produced 
which  appeared  adaptable  to  many  uses  in  the  rubber  trade,  but 
the  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  presented  a  serious  handi- 
cap due  to  the  difficulty  in  gaining  assistance  from  those  who 
were   engaged   in   government   work.     After   two   years   of   con- 


weight  desired.  The  fiber  then  passes  to  a  saturating  machine 
where  a  heavy  rubber  solution  is  pressed  into  the  fibers  to  satur- 
ate or  coat  each  individual  fiber,  after  which  it  goes  to  a  dryer 
where  the  solvent  is  evaporated,  and  then  it  is  passed  between 
heavy  pressure  rolls  and  pressed  into  a  firm  sheet  resembling 
split  leather,  the  entire  process  occupying  not  over  twenty 
minutes — from  cotton  to  "leather." 

This  leather  is  then  ready  to  be  coated  with  rubber  surface 
dressing  after  which  it  may  be  embossed  to  design  and  vulcan- 
ized; or,  if  the  leather  dressing  is  to  be  of  cellulose  or  similar 
dressing,  the  sheet  is  vulcanized  and  then  coated,  after  which 
it  may  be  embossed  to  any  design  required.  The  leather  may  be 
made  any  weight  or  width  and  any  length  in  which  the  rolls  may 
be  handled.  Its  strength  can  be  varied  as  may  be  required, 
and  some  samples  produced  have  tested  up  to  6,250  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  giving  nearly  double  the  strength  of  standard  belt 
leather.  For  greater  strength  there  are  other  processes,  in- 
cluding strings  or  cords  placed  in  the  direction  of  greatest 
strain,  which  will  produce  belting  having  a  tensile  strength  up 
to  10,000  pounds. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  leather  when  examined  closely  is  that 
it  does  not  look  like  rubber  at  all,  but  resembles  genuine 
leather.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  that  rubber  actually  enters  into 
its  composition.     The  stronger  sheet  has  the  appearance  of  raw- 


RuBBER  Tapes  or  Belting,  of  Cotton  Fiber. 

stant  work,  the  writer  is  now  able  to  present  a  brief  outline  of 
what  he  has  accompUshed  and  covered  by  his  patents  and  appli- 
cations for  patents. 

The  production  of  leather  substitute,  for  instance,  has  been 
worked  out  to  the  point  that  the  cotton  from  the  bale,  or  cotton 
linters,  old  rags,  old  jute  bags,  etc.,  are  put  in  a  picking  machine 
that  picks  apart  the  fibers,  which  are  then  fed  to  a  carding  or 
garnett  machine  and  formed  into  fiber  batting  of  any  width  or 
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Rubber  Shoe  Laces  Made  from   Cotton  Fiber. 

hide  and  the  other  sheets  look  like  split  leather.  By  use  of  a 
sizing  on  the  surface  of  the  cotton  sheets  before  saturation-,  a 
product  almost  identical  with  the  hair  side  of  genuine  leather 
is  produced.  It  may  be  finished  with  ordinary  shoe  polish  or 
dressing  and  resembles  and  has  the  feel  of  kid  leather.  Any 
kind  of  dressing  that  is  used  in  finishing  leather  or  artificial 
leather  may  be  used.  It  may  be  finished  by  hand  as  hides 
are  finished,  and  give  the  same  rich  appearance,  or  it  may  be 
finished  by  machinery  as  artificial  leather  is  produced.  The 
samples  finished  in  black  or  colored  patent  leather  feel  and 
look  like  the  genuine  article.  There  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
affinity,  in  this  process,  between  the  cotton  and  the  rubber  and 
between  the  rubber  and  the  cellulose  or  oil  dressings. 

The  field  for  use  of  this  leather  alone  seems  very  great,  but 
the  leather  in  sheet  form  seems  only  the  beginning  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. After  the  sheet  rolls  are  prepared  and  before  they 
are  vulcanized,  the  material  may  be  cut  to  forms  and  molded 
or  laminated  and  thereafter  vulcanized  to  retain  its  form.  This 
quality  opens  a  wide  field  for  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  power  and  transmission  belts  which  may  be  made  with  or 
without  the  thread  or  cord  reinforcement ;  also  shoe  counters 
and  slippers  vulcanized  in  one  piece  may  be  produced  and  such 
slippers  may  be  sterilized,  subjected  to  any  reasonable  heat  or 
boiled  without  injury.  Hospital  blankets  may  be  made  without 
the  cold,  clammy  feel  of  rubber  blankets  and  yet  having  their 
waterproof  qualities.  Also  boxes,  cases,  suitcases,  bags  and 
hundreds  of  small  formed  articles  for  which  leather  has  been 
heretofore  used  exclusively,  may  be  produced  rapidly  and 
cheaply. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  the  production  of  narrow  belts 
and  straps,  cordage,  shoe  laces,  etc.  The  cordage  may  be  used 
in  weaving  or  braiding  fire-hose  coverings  which  will  not  be 
subjected  to  mildew  and  water  rot.  The  processes  also  cover 
new  methods  of  making  shoe  soles,  one  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fibers  and  the  other  utilizing  waste  leather  and  recon- 
structing it  to  give  as  good  wear  as  real  leather.  In  fact  there 
seems  hardly  a  product  into  which  leather  or  woven  fabrics 
enter  which  may  not  find  use  for  these  new  processes. 

The  above  relates  only  to  unwoven  fabric  which  contains 
no  twisted  threads  or  cords  nor  woven  goods.  The  processes 
covering  the  use  of  cords  and  threads  cannot  be'  explained  in 
detail  at  this  time,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  possible  to  place 
cords  or  threads  in  any  predetermined  design  combined  with 
the  fiber  sheets  or  without  the  fiber  sheets  and  at  less  cost  than 
woven  goods  can  be  produced.     In  this  process  the  rubberizing 


inventor  intends  offering  his  processes  to  the  trade  under  royalty, 
as  he  does  not  contemplate  engaging  in  manufacturing  the 
products. 


Artifici.\l    Leather    Backed    with    Unwoven    Fabric. 

is  not  considered  in  comparison,  inasmuch  as  all  such  fabric 
must  be  rubberized  and  the  same  methods  now  in  use  are 
employed. 

Consideration  of  the  known  weaknesses  of  woven  fabric, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  bending  strain  when  it  is  brought 
under  tensile  strain,  seem  to  make  an  unwoven  fabric,  which 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  woven  fabric,  especially 
desirable.  Moreover,  the  use  of  straight  cord  or  thread  in  a 
square  yard  of  fabric  would  allow  the  employment  of  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  additional  threads  in  each  direction  as  com- 
pared with  woven  goods  in  which  the  thread  or  cords  must  bend 
to  one- half  circle  every  other  thread.  The  fact  that  any  strain 
on  straight  cords  must  be  entirely  tensile  on  each  thread  and 
will  not  have  the  bending  strain  that  occurs  in  woven  fabrics 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  straight-line  thread  or  cord  fabric. 

These  processes  also  cover  a  matted  thread  or  cord  unwoven 
fabric  in  which  no  straight  lines  appear  but  which  is  entirely 
made  up  of  overlapping  curves  in  predetermined  matted  design 
and  the  fabric  may  be  made  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
tire,  the  exact  width  required  for  each  size,  without  cutting  at 
angles,  lengthwise  of  the  fabric,  and  such  fabric  may  be  made 
rapidly  and  economically  in  any  tire  factory  with  very  little 
additional  cost  in  equipment.  This  construction  gives  extraord- 
inary strength  and  resiliency  and  may  be  produced  for  less 
than  the  cost  at  w-hich  woven  goods  can  be  made" and  sold. 

Another  process  covers  a  fabric  of  entirely  new  construction, 
unlike  any  fabric  now  known,  and  which  will  make  a  super-tire. 
Threads  or  cords  are  employed  and  the  fabric  may  be  made  i»i 
any  rubber  factory  by  the  addition  of  inexpensive  machinery. 

All  the  processes  require  very  few  special  machines,  and 
such  as  may  be  required  are  simple  adaptations  of  machinery 
now  in  use   for  other  purposes. 

Matters  of  this  kind  which  may  become  important  to  the  entire 
industry  are  of  general  interest  as  affording  great  possibilities 
through  future  development.     It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the 


USEFUL  HINTS  FOR  THE  RUBBER  LABORATORY. 

By  D.  Repony. 

A  CETONE.  Directly  after  acetone  has  been  received  it  should 
•**  be  redistilled  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  tin  can  or  dark- 
colored  bottle,  otherwise  it  becomes  oxidized  when  exposed  to 
the  light  and  will  leave  residue  upon  evaporation,  which  will  give 
false  results  by  acetone  extraction. 

Evaporating  Gasoline.  As  directed  by  the  Underwriters' 
specifications  for  gasoline  hose,  the  gasoline  from  hose  immer- 
sion should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  which  is  difficult,  due  to 
the  high  boiling  series.  This  is,  however,  easily  accomplished 
by  blowing  compressed  air  over  the  gasoline  surface.  Should 
the  volatilization  required  be  greatly  accelerated,  introduce  at  a 
convenient  place  in  the  rubber  tubing  a  piece  of  metal  piping  and 
heat  this  portion  with  a  gas  burner.  The  heated  air  volatilizes 
the  gasoline  rapidly. 

Rubber  Samples.  The  rubber  sample  for  alcoholic  potash 
extraction  should  be  ground  to  small  particles.  When  the  sam- 
ple is  cut  by  scissors  the  large  pieces  require  long  boiling  for 
complete  extraction,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  such  rub- 
ber compounds  as  contain  but  a  low  percentage  of  fatty 
substitute. 

Scorched  Rubber.  Rubber  scorched  during  mixing  or  cal- 
endering can  be  recognized  upon  immersing  in  gasoline,  where  it 
will  swell  considerably,  but  will  not  paste  in  uniform  collodial 
cement. 

The  Best  Solvent.  Boiling  kerosene  is  by  far  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  cheapest  solvent  for  vulcanized  rubber. 

Cleaning  Flasks.  Flasks  after  acetone  extraction  are  easily 
cleaned  by  first  pouring  in  a  few  drops  of  benzol  and  afterwards 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  crude  nitric  acid.  Heat  the  charge 
on  steam  bath  and  then  wash  it  out  with  water. 

Distinguishing  Rubber  from  Balata.  To  distinguish  with 
accuracy  whether  the  belting  in  question  is  rubber  or  balata, 
immerse  one  ply  in  chloroform.  Balata  will  paste  in  solution, 
and  float  on  the  surface,  while  rubber  will  swell  considerably  but 
will  not  paste  in  solution. 

Paint  for  Hoods.  Metal  or  wooden  hoods,  or  exhaust  pipes 
which  come  in  contact  with  acid  fumes,  are  best  preserved  by 
being  occasionally  painted  by  asphalt  benzol  solution. 

Analytical  Balances.  The  vibration  of  a  building,  influenc- 
ing the  proper  action  of  an  analytical  balance  is  avoided  by 
placing  a  glass  plate  on  sponge  rubber  legs.  The  glass  plate 
should  be  considerably  longer  so  that  the  legs  of  the  balance 
rest  about  S  inches  from  the  sponge  rubber  legs  toward  the 
center. 

Tacky  Rubber.  To  prevent  tacky  rubber  from  sticking  to  the 
extraction  thimble,  remove  the  wet  sample  directly  after  the  ace- 
tone extraction,  and  dry  it  on  a  weighed  watch  glass. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  Carbon  disulphide  employed  for  quan- 
titative extraction,  should  be  freshly  redistilled  and  the  extrac- 
tion should  be  performed  by  night,  if  possible. 

Castor  Oil.  Castor  oil,  comparative  with  all  other  oils,  has  a 
very  slight  effect  upon  rubber,  therefore  it  is  best  employed  as  a 
lubricant  for  such  parts  as  are  in  connection  with  rubber. 

Laboratory  Tubing.  The  most  durable  rubber  tubing  for  lab- 
oratory use  is  of  a  rubber  compound  that  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  paraffin  and  asphalt  with  the  lowest  possible  content 
of  free  sulphur. 


"The  power  a  man  puts  into  saving  measures  the  power 
of  the  man  in  everything  he  undertakes."— (Frank  .A..  Vander- 
lip.)     Buy  W.  S.  S> 
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THE    EDITOR'S    BOOK    TABLE. 

CEYLOX  Ac;RKULTUKAI,  society  year  book,  1919192.0. 
Compiled  by  C.  Dricbcvg,  B.  A.,  F.  H.  A.  S.  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society, 
Colombo,  Ceylon.     tCloth,  16mo,  149  pages.) 

THE  latest  edition  of  this  well-known  handbook  has  undergone 
considerable  revision  and  contains  much  fresh  matter  per- 
taining to  tropical  agriculture  of  every  sort  as  practiced  in  the 
Middle  East,  greater  attention  being  given  to  crop  notes  than 
hitherto.  The  details  of  each  culture  are  succinctly  presented, 
and  there  is  much  tabular  matter  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
for  ready  reference.  A  four-page  article  by  Mr.  Kelway  Bamber, 
M.  R.  A.  C,  is  devoted  to  the  essentials  of  planting  and  the 
preparation   of   rubber. 

PRACTICAL      E.XPORTING.        BY      B.       OLNEY      HOUGH.         THE 

Johnston   Export    Publishing    Co.,    New   York   City.      (Cloth,    octavo,    529 

pages.     Price,   $5.) 

Many  books  devoted  to  export  business  have  been  published 
of  late,  yet  this  volume  by  the  editor  of  the  "American  Exporter" 
remains  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Written  by  one  who 
has  for  many  years  been  intimately  identified  with  this  subject, 
and  who  has  had  personal  experience  in  foreign  markets,  it  now 
appears  in  a  third  revised  edition  more  comprehensive  than  ever. 
The  altered  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  are  given  due 
consideration,  and  firm  executives  engaged  or  about  to  engage 
in  export  business,  will  find  the  book  replete  with  helpful  sug- 
gestions, important  information  and  authoritative  data.  Some 
idea  of  its  scope  may  be  had  from  the  fifteen  chapter  titles  which 
follow:  Ways  and  Means;  Some  Mistaken  Impressions;  Mar- 
kets for  American  Goods;  The  Export  Department;  Foreign 
Trade  Correspondence ;  Traveling  Salesmen  Abroad ;  Advertising 
to  Get  Export  Trade;  Export  Commission  Houses;  Local  Foreign 
Sales  Agents,  Distributers  and  Branch  Offices;  The  Export  Or- 
der; Preparing  Shipments;  Making  the  Shipment;  Marine  In- 
surance; Financing  Foreign  Business;  Credits,  .\cceptances  and 
Collections. 

A  unique  and  particularly  valuable  feature  consists  of  speci- 
men blank  forms  as  used  by  leading  American  export  houses, 
railroads,  steamship  companies,  bankers  and  consular  otSces  prop- 
erly filled  out  and  bound  into  the  book.  These  include  form  let- 
ters, export  orders,  sales  contracts,  export  and  consular  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  permits,  receipts,  declarations,  certificates,  insur- 
ance policies,  letters  of  credit,  guaranties,  drafts,  acceptances  and 
many  other  documents  used  in  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
buyers. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  L.  J.  MuTTY  Co.,  Boston,  Massachu.setts,  is  reminding 
its  patrons,  old  and  prospective,  of  "Dridek"  and  other 
fabric  products  by  sending  them  a  handsome  little  stamp  book 
and  calendar  bound  in  red  leather,  for  vest  pocket  use. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ith.\ca,  New  York,  has  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  an  article  on  "Chain  Drives"  written  by  J.  S. 
White'  and  published  in  the  1919  "Yearbook  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Cotton  Manufacturers."  The  article  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  chain  driving  rather  than  to  ex- 
ploit any  particular  make  or  type  of  power  chain,  but  the  com- 
pany considers  that  the  circulation  of  this  article  with  its  many 
excellent  half-tone  illustrations,  must  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  the  makers  of  the  Morse  rocker-joint  chain  for  power  trans- 
mission purposes. 

*    *    * 

A  striking  bit  of  trade  literature,  which  tells  its  story 
graphically,  is  entitled  "Sixty  Seconds  and  Out."  It  is  published 
by  the  Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  New  York  Cit>-,  and  shows,  in  a 
series  of  photographs,  the  efficacy  of  the  company's  product  in 
extinguishing  fires  almost  instantaneously.     The  pictures  are  so 


convincing  ihat  but  little  else  is  necessary  to  convey  the  story 
the  company  wishes  to  tell.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  convincing  advertising  coming 
to  this  office. 

Under  the  title  "Magnesia  Products  for  the  Rubber 
Trade."  the  General  Magnesite  and  Magnesia  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  has  issued  a  very  neat  and  com- 
plete booklet  of  29  pages,  treating  of  the  properties  of  magnesia 
compounds,  and  their  use  in  rubber  compounding.  Valuable  data 
are  given  on  their  accelerating  and  chemical  effects ;  also  on  their 
physical  effects.  Comparisons  with  German  magnesias,  with 
other  minerals,  and  with  organic  accelerators  are  shown  in  a 
series  of  interesting  curves.  There  is  also  given  a  number  of 
formulas  for  the  use  of  magnesia  in  typical  rubber  mixings. 

Kocers-Pvatt  Shellac  Co.,  Crude  Rubber  Department,  New 
York  City,  has  sent  to  the  trade  a  novel  blotter-chart  printed 
in  three  colors  and  showing  price  fluctuations  of  the  three  stand- 
ard grades  of  crude  rubber  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  is 
circulating  a  well-arranged  and  attractive  "broadside"  sheet  un- 
der the  title  "Over  1000  Scoop  Conveyors."  It  tells  by  descrip- 
tion, testimonials,  and  fine  half-tone  pictures,  the  advantages  of 
the  scoop  conveyor  manufactured  by  this  concern,  and  shows 
its  effectiveness  in  handling,  at  any  desired  angle,  such  raw 
materials  as  are  used  in  manufacturing  plants  of  different  kinds, 
as  well  as  coal,  coke  and  ashes.  Several  rubber  manufacturers 
are  mentioned  among  the  users  of  the  device. 

The  National  Standard  Truck  Cost  System,  issued  by  The 
Truck  Owners'  Conference,  Inc.,  327  South  La  Salle  street,  Chi- 
cago, is  now  in  use  for  checking  the  operation  of  over  18,700 
trucks.  It  has  been  found  that  where  supposedly  accurate  truck 
costs  were  kept  there  was  a  variation  of  65  per  cent  in  keeping 
the  depreciation  or  sinking  fund  record,  21  per  cent  in  handling 
maintenance  changes  and  13  per  cent  in  keeping  tire  costs. 

Caldwell  &  Co.  and  the  Caldwell  Shipping  Co.,  with 
offices  in  New  York  City  and  seven  other  leading  ports  of  the 
country,  are  mailing  on  request  a  24-page  pamphlet  on  "How  to 
Ship  for  Export,"  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  all  rubber 
firms  engaging  in  foreign  business.  Ocean  rates  and  space,  rail- 
road permits,  lighterage,  demurrage,  trucking,  warehousing  and 
bills  of  lading  receive  particular  attention,  and  important  special 
facts  are  given  regarding  most  foreign  countries  and  principal 
ports. 

"Railroad  Freight  Rates"  is  a  12-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
same  companies,  that  contains  the  freight  rates  from  various  pro- 
ducing points  on  representative  commodities  moving  for  export. 
Pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  inner  tubes,  and  air  brake  materials  are 
the  rubber  goods  mentioned. 

"Commerce  Monthly"  is  the  name  of  a  well-edited  and 
nicely  printed  32-page  magazine  which  made  its  initial  appear- 
ance dated  May,  1919.  It  is  published  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  "to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  experience  and  investigations  that  have  proved  useful 
to  this  bank  in  the  fields  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance 
rpay  be  shared  with  its  friends."  The  current  issue  contains 
nine  features  devoted  to  timely  topics  of  much  importance  to 
American  industry  in  home  and  foreign  markets.  One  of  these 
consists  of  a  table  of  wholesale  prices  of  representative  commod- 
ities for  the  past  seven  years.  All  quotations  are  from  recog- 
nized trade  sources,  the  rubber  prices  being  from  The  India 
Rubber  World.  Altogether  it  is  a  publication  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  benefit  by  executives  in  every  business. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


EFFECT    OF    CERTAIN    ACCELERATORS    UPON    THE    PROPERTIES 
OF   VULCANIZED    RUBBER. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Chemical  Society  in  New- 
ark, January  13,  1919,  a  paper  on  the  "Et=fect  of  Certain 
Accelerators  Upon  the  Properties  of  Vulcanized  Rubber," 
by  George  D.  Kratz  and  A.  H.  Flower,  was  read  by  the  former. 
The   main  features  of  this   paper  and  the   authors'   conclusions 
are  given  in  the  following  extended  quotations : 

INFLUENCE    OF    ACCELERATORS. 

The  results  recorded  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  several 
investigations  to  determine  the  relative  activity  of  certain  inor- 
ganic and  organic  accelerators,  and  the  permissibility  in  the  use 
of  the  sulphur  coefficient  in  evaluating  samples  of  vulcanized 
rubber  known  to  contain  accelerators.  This  has  consisted  of: 
(a)  a  comparison  of  the  relative  effects  of  heavy  calcmed  mag- 
nesia and  an  (unidentified)  organic  accelerator  ni  a  mixture 
containing  only  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  (fc)  a  comparison  of 
the  effect  of  larger  amounts  of  heavy  calcined  magnesia,  light 
magnesia  and  lime  in  a  mixture  which  contained  an  excess  of 
zinc  oxide.  ... 

Irrespective  of  the  effect  of  accelerators  upon  the  physical 
properties  of  the  vulcanized  mixture,  possibly  the  advantage  most 
often  claimed  for  the  organic  variety  in  preference  to  inorganic 
substances  is  that  in  accelerating  vulcanization,  the  former  are 
much  more  active  than  the  latter  and  can  be  used  in  small 
amounts  to  replace  much  larger  quantities  of  litharge,  magnesia 
or  lime. 

These  investigations  have  not  included  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  effects  of  magnesia  and  p-nitroso-dimethyl-aniline.  The 
organic  accelerator  which  we  employed  in  place  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance was  found  to  be  far  more  active,  when  used  in  srnall 
amount,  than  were  similar  quantities  of  magnesia.  Likewise, 
the  physical  properties  of  the  mixtures  which  contained  the  or- 
ganic accelerator  were  shown  to  be  superior  to  those  obtained 
with  similar  amounts  of  magnesia. 

When  the  load  required  to  effect  a  given  extension  is  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  physical  properties,  we  have  found  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  extension  of  the  vulcanized  mixture  to  be  true 
for  small  amounts  of  magnesia;  certain  organic  accelerators, 
however,  were  found  to  increase  the  extension.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, entirely  erroneous  results  were  obtained  when  two 
scries  of  mixtures,  one  of  which  contained  small  amounts  of 
magnesia  and  the  other  similar  amounts  of  a  strong  accelerator, 
were  tested  by  this  method.  Comparisons  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  loads  required  to  effect  a  given  extension  are  less  reliable 
than  those  obtained  by  comparing  the  tensile  strength  and  per- 
centage elongation  at  break.  In  this  instance  the  sulphur  coeffi- 
cient may  be  said  to  afford  a  fair  index  of  the  state  of  cure  as 
measured  by  the  physical  properties  of  mixtures  known  to  con- 
tain small  amounts  of  either  inorganic  or  organic  accelerators. 

This  statement,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  of  general  ap- 
plication, and  certainly  is  not  true  for  mixtures  which  contain 
larger  amounts  of  inorganic  accelerators  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  zinc  oxide.  We  find  that  large  amounts  of  zinc  oxide 
effect  a  slight  and  limited  increase  in  the  rate  of  vulcanization 
(sulphur  coefficient). 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  we  have  found  that  mix- 
tures which  contained  fairly  large  quantities  of  both  magnesia 
and  zinc  oxide,  when  vulcanized  to  maximum  physical  properties, 
had  lower  sulphur  coefficients  than  a  control  mixture  which  was 
vulcanized  to  the  same  degree  without  the  assistance  of  an  ac- 
celerator. The  substitution  of  lime  for  magnesia  in  such  a  mix- 
ture, however,  was  found  to  produce  quite  a  different  effect. 
With  lime,  after  an  initial  decrease  in  the  sulphur  coefficient, 
the  latter  value  was  found  to  respond  to  a  further  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  accelerator.  This  difference  in  the  action 
of  the  two  substances  would  indicate  that  their  function  in  the 
mixture  is  not  identical. 

Our  results  with  heavy  mineralized  mixtures  have  shown  that 
such  mixtures  are  not_  only  subject  to  misinterpretation,  but  the 
constituents  of  the  mixtures  tend  to  obscure  or  mask  the  in- 
dividual properties  of  the  rubber  used. 

INDICATION  or  SULPHUR   COEFFICIENT. 

Fundamentally,  the  purpose  of  any  ordinary  vulcanization  is  to 
obtain  the  maximum  physical  properties  which  the  mixture  will 
retain  unimpaired  over  the  longest  period  of  time  under  the  con- 
ditions to  which  it  will  be   subjected.     This  physical  condition 


may  be  largely  independent  of  the  sulphur  coefficient,  particu- 
larly if  the  mixture  has  been  vulcanized  with  the  assistance  of 
an  accelerator.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  found  that  the 
sulphur  coefficient  does  not  afford  a  reliable  indication  of  the 
physical  properties  of  a  vulcanized  rubber  mixture  or  that  it  can 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  state  of  cure  except  possibly  in 
the  case  of  mixtures  which  consist  of  rubber  and  sulphur  only. 
We  agree  with  Stevens,  however,  that  for  Hevea  rubber  prac- 
tically all  mixtures  with  a  sulphur  coefficient  in  excess  of  3.2 
will  be  subject  to  rapid  deterioration. 

In  a  former  paper'  we  have  given  the  limits  for  the  vulcaniza- 
tion coefficient  of  Hcvea  rubber  at  1.7  to  2.8.  Under  standardized 
conditions,  the  higher  figure  has  been  found  to  be  consistently 
approximated  by  mixtures  vulcanized  without  the  aid  of  an 
accelerator,  or  with  the  assistance  of  one  which  is  only  mildly 
active.  The  lower  figure  has  been  found  to  apply  for  mixtures 
vulcanized  with  the  assistance  of  even  small  amounts  of  powerful 
organic  accelerators_  or  larger  amounts  of  magnesia.  The 
anomaly  found  to  exist  between  the  action  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
however,  indicates  that  a  certain  amount  of  reservation  should 
be  made  in  interpreting  the  coefficients  of  mixtures  which  con- 
tain either  of  these  substances. 

In  view  of  our  results  as  a  whole,  while  we  agree  with 
Stevens  that  the  sulphur  coefficient  is  most  important  as  an 
indication  of  the  ultimate  stability  of  the  product,  in  general 
practice  it  should  be  considered  as  an  indication  only.  Even 
in  the  case  of  mixtures  composed  solely  of  rubber  and  sul- 
phur, we  have  found  it  dangerous  to  evaluate  between  them  on 
the  strength  of  their  sulphur  coefficients  alone,  unless  the  past 
histories  of  the  samples  in  question  are  definitely  known.  As 
stated  by  Stevens,  the  true  value  of  a  product,  as  expressed  by 
Its  state  of  cure,  is  obtained  from  physical  and  chemical  tests 
only  when  they  have  been  made  after  a  definite  period  of  aging 
conducted  under  carefully  standardized  conditions. 

EXPERIMENTAL   RESULTS. 
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In  the  case  of  mixtures  vulcanized  with  the  assistance  of 
"Accelerator  A,"  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  obtained  for  the 
percentage  elongation  at  break  that  this  property  increased 
proportionately  with  the  tensile  strength  ;  with  magnesia,  on  the 
contrary,  tensile  strength  was  increased  at  the  expense  of 
elongation. 

This  difference  in  the  effect  produced  in  the  percentage  elonga- 
tion by  small  amounts  of  accelerators  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
load  required  to  effect  a  given  extension  as  a  measure  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  two  series  of  mixtures.  As  the  per- 
centage elongation  of  a  mixture  is  increased  by  the  action  of  an 
organic  accelerator  or  otherwise,  unless  this  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  and  uniform  increase  in  the  tensile  strength,  a 
given  extension  will  be  effected  by  a  lesser  load  than  would  nor- 
mally be  required.  This  was  roughly  found  to  be  true  with 
"Accelerator  A."  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tensile  strength 
is  increased  at  the  expense  of  elongation,  as  was  found  to  be  the 
case  with  magnesia,  it  will  require  an  excessive  load  to  effect 
the  same  extension.  This  decrease  in  the  percentage  elongation  of 
mixtures  which  contained  small  amounts  of  magnesia  was  so 
marked  that,  with  one  per  cent  of  this  substance,  an  extension 
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of  1  to  9  was  produced  only  by  a  load  just  short  of  that  required 
to  produce  rupture  or  break. 

Table   II. 

, Per  Cent  Accelerator  on  Rubber. > 

Accelerator                                                    0                   5  10  15 
Used.                    Mixture.              I'er  Cent.     Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.    Per  Cent. 

I  First    late.v 100               100  100  100 

Heavy                    Zinc   oxide 100                 92  83  71 

calcined  \  Heavy    calcined 

maenesia.        I  magnesia S  10  15 

*                  [Sulphur    5                   5  5  5 

I  First    latex 100  100  100 

Lii-ht                   J  Zinc    oxide 90  80  70 

mannesia.        1  Light    magnesia.          ...                     5  10  IS 

L  Sulphur 5  5  S 

I  First   latex 100  100  100 

J  Zinc   oxide 87  75  62 

Lime.                  JLime    5  10  IS 

[Sulphur 5  S  S 

Table  III. 

Time  in          Tensile  Elon- 

Minutes         Strength  gation 

Per                  for                     at  at 

Cent          Technical           Break,  Break, 

Accelerator             Accel-           Cure  at            G.  per  Per  Sulphur 

Used.                  erator.           298°   F.          Sq.  Mm.  Cent.  Cofficient. 

C^jntrol                          0                    120                    1,331  725  3.075 

Heavy                   I      5                     90                   1,553  700  2.586 

calcined              i     10                     75                   1,627  7Z5  1.723 

magncjia.          L    13                      "tS                     1.''02  675 

^.   ^.                      (5                      90                    1,322  700  2.780 

Light         .             J     10                      45                     1,875  750  2.184 

magnesia.          (^    15                      ^q                    1350  775 

(      5                     90                   1,294  800  1.990 
Lime.                   ■:     10                     45                   1,565 


,512 


750 


In  ihe  second  experiment  where  much  larger  amounts  of  in- 
organic accelerators  were  employed,  it  was  desired  that  the 
eflect  of  the  accelerator  as  a  filler  should  be  minimized  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  This  was  accomplished  by  employing 
mixtures  which  contained  zinc  oxide  in  such  an  excess  that  from 
5  to  15  per  cent  of  an  inorganic  accelerator  could  be  included 
in  the  mixture,  by  replacement  of  a  similar  volume  of  zinc  oxide, 
without  decreasing  the  effect,  or  function,  of  the  latter  substance 
(Table  II).  The  sulphur  content  of  the  various  mixtures  was 
also  cut  down  from  11  to  5  per  cent,  calculated  upon  the  rubber. 
In  this  instance,  and  unlike  the  preceding  experiments,  the  mi.x- 
tures  were  vulcanized  to  maximum  physical  properties  and  their 
respective  sulphur  coefficients  determined  at  this  point.  Portions 
of  each  of  the  mixtures  were  vulcanized  in  a  plateii  press  at  SO 
pounds  steam  pressure  (298  degrees  F.)  over  a  wide  range  of 
times  and  the  correct  cure  determined  as  the  point  of  coincident 
maximum  tensile  strength  and  percentage  elongation  (technical 
cure).  The  sulphur  coefficient  of  each  mixture  when  vulcanized 
to  this  degree  was  then  determined  (Column  6,  Table  III). 

The  results  obtained  show  that,  for  all  three  accelerators 
used,  the  best  physical  properties  were  obtained  with  about  ten 
per  cent  of  each  in  the  mixture.  The  effects  produced  by  light 
magnesia,  heavy  calcined  magnesia,  and  lime  ranked  in  the  order 
named.  These  differences,  however,  were  small  enough  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  value  of  each  of  these  substances  as  a 
filling  material.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  these 
accelerators  as  filling  materials  is  of  limited  extent,  because, 
when  present  in  larger  amount  (IS  per  cent),  in  each  case  the 
vulcanized  mixtures  showed  inferior  physical  properties  (Col- 
umns 4  and  S,  Table  III).  Moreover,  the  sulphur  coefficients  of 
the  various  mixtures  were  found  not  to  reflect,  or  be  a  measure 
of,  their  physical  properties.  With  both  varieties  of  magnesia, 
the  mixtures  which  contained  10  per  cent  of  these  substances 
were  found  to  have  lower  sulphur  coefficients  than  the  mixtures 
which  contained  but  5  per  cent,  and  the  latter  had  lower  coeffi- 
cients than  the  control  which  was  vulcanized  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  accelerator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtained 
with  lime  were  remarkable  in  that  with  5  per  cent  of  this  sub- 
stance, a  much  lower  sulphur  coefficient  was  obtained  than  in  the 
case  of  the  control,  while  with  10  per  cent,  contrary  to  the  results 
obtained  with  magnesia,  the  sulphur  coefficient  was  increased 
almost  to  that  of  the  control. 

In  explanation  of  the  results  with  magnesia,  we  have_  con- 
sistently found  that  mixtures  vulcanized  quickly  to  maximum 
physical  properties  with  the  assistance  of  accelerators  invariably 
show  lower  sulphur  coefficients  than  similar  mixtures  also  vul- 
canized to  maximum  physical  properties,  but  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  accelerator.  Frequently,  much  Ijigher  physical  values 
are  developed  by  those  mixtures  which  contain  accelerators.  The 
same  is  true  in  lesser  extent  when  a  short  period  of  vulcaniza- 
tion is  effected  by  the  use  of  higher  temperatures.     It  is  at  least 


indicated  that  the  time  required  to  effect  the  cure  of  a  given 
mixture  is  reflected  both  in  its  sulphur  coefficient  and  physical 
properties. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  physical  properties  of  vulcanized  rubber  mixtures  are  more 
fully  expressed  in  terms  of  the  tensile  strength  and  elongation 
at  break  than  by  the  load  required  to  effect  an  extension  of 
1  to  9. 

When  used  in  small  amount  magnesia  is  less  active  in  accel- 
erating vulcanization  than  certain  organic  accelerators,  and  it 
does  not  impart  to  the  mixtures  the  physical  improvement  char- 
acteristic of  the  latter  substances. 

With  mixtures  which  contain  even  small  amounts  of  either 
inorganic  or  organic  accelerators,  no  direct  relationship  exists 
between  the  sulphur  coefficient  and  the  state  of  cure  as  measured 
by  the  physical  properties  of  the  mixture. 

When  mixtures  are  vulcanized  quickly,  with  the  assistance  of 
inorganic  accelerators,  the  correct  state  of  cure,  as  reflected  by 
their  physical  properties,  is  obtained  at  abnormally  low  sulphur 
coefficients. 

COLLOIDS    AND    RUBBER. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  at 
the  University  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  D.  T.  Twiss  spoke  on  the 
properties  of  the  colloid  state  as  exhibited  by  rubber.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  is  condensed  from  the  report  published  by  "The 
India-Rubber  Journal,"  January  4,   1919,  page  6. 

Rubber  is  so  completely  and  typically  colloidal  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  details  should  be  selected  in  order  to 
give  briefly  a  general  indication  of  its  colloidal  character. 

Natural  rubber  made  its  first  appearance  in  a  condition  which 
might  be  described  as  doubly  colloidal.  Rubber  latex  is  a  milky 
fluid  containing  minute  globules  of  a  colloid,  probably  rubber 
itself  in  a  state  of  colloidal  suspension  in  an  aqueous  fluid  or 
serum.  These  rubber  globules  are  microscopic  in  size  and  show 
a  distinct  Brownian  movement.  Rubber  latex  is  a  negative 
suspensoid  and  the  precipitation  of  rubber  from  Hevea  latex  ex- 
hibits analogies  to  the  precipitation  of  such  substances  as  clay 
or  arsenious  sulphide  from  colloidal  aqueous,  suspension.  The 
precipitation  of  negative  suspensoids  such  as  these  is  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  addition  of  acids.  Most  of  the  rubber  pro- 
duced to-day  is  separated  from  its  latex  by  the  addition  of 
small  quantities   of  acetic  acid. 

Alkalies  increase  the  stability  of  negative  suspensoids,  including 
rubber  latex.  Also  the  presence  of  an  additional  colloidal  or 
emulsoid  substance  can  increase  the  stability  of  the  suspensoid. 

Masticated  raw  rubber  immersed  in  a  solvent  slowly  absorbs 
the  latter  and  swells  enormously,  finally  yielding  a  colloidal  so- 
lution of  high  viscosity.  Some  solvents,  such  as  carbon  disul- 
phide,  chloroform  and  benzene,  yield  almost  transparent  clear 
solutions,  while  others  such  as  shale  naphtha,  petroleum  ether 
and  ordinary  ether,  yield  solutions  of  milky  appearance.  Al- 
though rubber  latex  is  closely  comparable  with  the  ordinary  sus- 
pensoid colloids,  rubber  itself  is  an  emulsoid.  Emulsoids  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  viscous  than  suspensoids,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  dispersed  substance  to  medium  is  often  higher. 

Raw  rubber  may  be  considered  as  a  fairly  extreme  case  in 
which  the  rubber  hydrocarbon  is  in  a  fine  state  of  dispersion 
throughout  a  medium,  probably  consisting  in  part  of  the  protein 
matter  from  the  latex.  As  rubber  freed  from  protein  matter 
still  retains  its  typical  consistency,  the  emulsoid  state  must  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  presence  of  rubber  in  at  least  two  forms 
of  different  molecular  weight,  or  of  different  molecular  condition, 
the  rubber  thus  supplying  not  only  its  disperse  phase,  but  also 
its  own  dispersion  medium.  Other  peculiarities  in  the  behavior 
of  rubber  confirm  this  lack  of  uniformity. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  is  the  colloidal  nature  of  the  material.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  merely  to  produce  a  substance  of  known  molecular 
weight  and  structure,  because  the  required  material  is  of  un- 
determined molecular  magnitude  and  less  desirable  in  a  pure 
condition  than  when  containing  so-called  impurities. 
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CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Puncture-He.\ling  Composition'.  A  puncture-healing  com- 
pound including  beeswax  1  ounce,  paraffine  2  ounces,  rosin 
2Y2  ounces,  linseed  oil  ^-ounce,  ground  cork  2  ounces,  and  dis- 
integrated asbestos  2  ounces,  t  Marie  R.  Weaber  and  Hermann 
Clemens,  assignors  of  one-half  to  Otto  Weydemeyer — all  of  El 
Paso,  Texas.  "United  States  patent  No.  1,299,273.) 
THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Rubber  Substitute.  Process  and  product  for  a  rubber-like 
substance  comprising  a  mixture  of  fixed  oil,  sulphur,  and  zinc 
oxide,  substantially  free  from  air  and  moisture,  having  been 
subjected  to  heat,  pressure  and  agitation  until  the  nascent 
period  of  the  elements  reacting  has  ceased.  (Harry  H.  Hazel- 
tine  and  Morton  Gregory,  both  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  patent  No.  189,232.) 

Rubber  Vulc.\niz.\tion.  An  accelerator  for  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber  and  similar  materials,  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  or  potassium  in  aniline  or  of  potassium  in  diaphemyla- 
mine  or  toluidine.  (The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  West- 
minster, London,  assignee  of  Douglass  Frank  Twiss,  Sutton, 
Coldfield,  Warwick — ^both  in  England.  Canadian  patent  No. 
190,042.) 

Process  and  Product  of  Vulcanizing  Rubber. — A  Process  for 
treating  rubber  or  similar  material  which  comprises  subjecting 
the  rubber  to  a  vulcanizing  agent  comprising  a  nitro-derivative 
of  anthracene  (beta-dinitroanthra-quinone.)  (The  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of 
W.  A.  Gibbons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent  No. 
190,352.) 

Rubber  Composition.  A  mixture  of  60  parts  of  rubber,  14 
parts  of  golden  antimony  sulphide,  and  16  parts  of  asbestos  or 
mica  is  used  for  electric  insulation  of  cables  and  wires,  for 
packing  glands,  etc.  (F.  H.  Bloomlield,  76  St.  John's  Park, 
Blackheath,  London,  British  patent  No.  122,310.) 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Packing.  Joint-making  rings  are  composed  of  a  corrugated 
metal  core  covered  with  asbestos,  india  rubber,  etc.,  which  may 
be  secured  by  vulcanization  and  a  virapping  material,  and  in 
some  cases  coated  with  graphite.  (S.  A.  Copeland,  24  Essex 
Gardens,  and  C.  G.  Alexander,  125  Rectory  Road,  both  of  Gates- 
head, and  J.  Taylor,  Dunford  &  Co.,  12  Dean  street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne— both  in  England.     British  patent  No.  122,724.) 

Plastic  Composition.  A  composition  resembling  rubber  is 
obtained  by  heating  fish  scrap  or  fish  oil  with  sulphur,  after- 
wards heating  the  product  under  pressure.  The  mixture  is 
heated  first  to  175  degrees  C.  Afterward  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  220  aegrees  C.  over  a  period  of  one  to  two  hours.  The 
plastic  mass  so  obtained  is  mixed  with  more  sulphur,  lead  oxide 
is  added  to  accelerate  the  reaction,  and  the  whole  heated  at  155 
degrees  C.  under  pressure  of  20  to  40  pounds  per  square  inch 
for  Yz  to  1  hour.  The  product  may  be  used  as  rubber  substitute 
or  may  be  compounded  with  rubber.  (M.  Gregory.  2113  North 
Anderson  street,  Tacoma,  Washington,  U.  S.  A.  British  patent 
No.  123,114.) 

Plastic  Composition.  Waste  cork  sawdust  and  pieces  of 
cork,  with  or  without  refuse  of  tan  or  wood  fiber,  are  made 
into  a  composition  by  addition  of  a  mixture  of  alum,  crude 
shellac,  gum  arabic,  gulta  percha,  carbon  bisulphide  and  methyl- 
ated spirits.  A  specified  composition  is :  alum,  4  ounces ;  carbon 
bisulphide,  1  pint;  crude  shellac,  8  ounces;  gutta  percha,  8 
ounces;  methylated  spirits,  1  pint,  combined  with  a  proportion 
of  the  specified  fibrous  material.  (E.  Wood,  7  Sunny  Terrace, 
Granville  Road,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire.  British  patent  No. 
123.285.) 

Impregnated  Textile  Belting.  Textile  belting  is  impregnated 
with  linseed  oil,  asphalt,  balata,  etc.,  freed  from  hygroscopic 
substances  and  dried  by  a  continuous  operation.     The  belts  are 


dried  by  healing  under  reduced  pressure.  The  solvent  is  passed 
with  the  steam  into  a  condenser  and  recovered.  (E.  C.  R.  Marks, 
57  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London.     British  patent  No.  123,502.) 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

CONVENIENT    WALL    CLAMP. 

A  VERY  useful  wall  clamp  adapted  for  sup- 
**  porting  such  objects  as  maps,  charts, 
drawings,  blue-prints,  fabrics,  writing  pads,  etc., 
on  a  wall  surface  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut 
and  called  a  "Kling-KIamp."  It  consists  of  a 
reversible  cam  to  accommodate  either  thick  or 
thin  objects,  which  grips  the  object  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight.  The  range  of  usefulness  of 
this  simple  and  inexpensive  device  is  practically 
unlimited.  It  will  be  particularly  appreciated 
by  the  works  chemist  in  his  office.  laboratory 
and  testing  rooms.  (Standard  Scientific  Co., 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.) 


DISTILLATION    ADAPTER. 

The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  the  H-J  distillation  adapter 
which  presents  certain   distinct  practical  advantages   worthy  of 
note.     It  can  be  readily  attached  to  any  ordinary  flask,  thereby 
adapting  it  for  all  purposes  of  distillation.    This 
combination   practically    replaces   the   usual    form 
of  one-piece  distillation  flask.     It  is  connected  to 
the  flask  through  a  rubber  or  cork  stopper,  form- 
ing   a    tight    but    non-rigid 
joint,  thus  greatly  lessening 
the  liability  to  injury  when 
used. 

The  separability  of  the 
adapter  and  flask  presents 
several  distinct  points  of  value  and  convenience, 
for  example :  flasks  may  be  easily  removed  for 
refilling  without  disturbing  other  connections. 
In  case  of  breakage  of  flask  or  adapter  the  cost 
of  replacing  that  part  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
new  distillation  flask.  When  not  in  use  the 
adapter  may  be  removed  to  a  suitable  place 
without  fear  of  injury.  These  features  are  cer- 
tain to  make  this  adapter  popular  in  laboratories 
where  distillation  flasks  are  much  in  use.  (Stand- 


H-J  Distilla- 
tion Adapter. 


Stansiphon. 


ard   Scientific   Co.,   70   Fifth   avenue.   New   York 

City.)  

AUTOMATIC  SIPHON. 

A  series  of  practical  automatic 
siphons  covering  the  usual  lab- 
oratory and  factory  requirements 
has  been  perfected  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  These  siphons  are  made  in 
glass,  hard  rubber,  and  a  variety  of 
metals,  according  to  the  liquid  to  be 
used.  The  various  models  are 
classified  as  automatic  or  self- 
starting;  bulb  pressure  attachment; 
bulb  lift  and  gravity  pressure,  and 
piston  pressure.  (Standard  Scien- 
tific Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.) 


CANADIAN   INSTITUTE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry  was  organized  with  28 
members  at  the  Canadian  Chemists'  Convention  held  in  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  May  17,  1919.  Three  classes  of  membership  are 
provided  for.  At  the  first  session  Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,  of  the 
Kingston  School  of  Mines,  presided.  .Among  the  Montreal  in- 
dustrial plants  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  was  that 
of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Limited. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


THE   "AKRON"   FRICTION    CLUTCH. 

WHILE  the  principle  of  this  clutch  is  not  new,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  rubber  trade,  due  to  the  refinements  of  de- 
sign and  construction  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  reliable  power-transmitting  devce.    Its  simplicity  and  durability 
make  it  of  special  advantage  for  rubber  machinery,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  used  on  tire-building  machines. 

There  is  only  one  point  to  adjust,  and  the  adjusting  screw  is 
always  accessible.  The  clutch  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to  slip, 
when  a  given  load  is  exceeded,  thereby  avoiding  wrecking  other 


Frictio>"   Clutch 


parts  of  the  power  transmission.  It  takes  hold  slowly,  reduces 
shock,  and  consequently  lengthens  the  life  of  the  machinery.  The 
pulley  is  not  a  part  of  the  clutch  and  is  easily  interchangeable. 
The  friction  parts  are  all  of  metal  and  run  in  oil ;  consequently, 
the  wear  on  these  parts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  all  work- 
ing parts  are  enclosed  in  a  metal  case,  and  there  are  no  toggle 
arms,  levers,  or  other  traps  to  fan  the  air  and  endanger  oper- 
atives, it  can  be  run  at  high  speed  vi^ith  perfect  safety.  Made 
in  all  sizes  from  %-h.  p.  at  100  r.  p.  m.,  and  up.  (The  Williams 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 


THE  PFAUDLER  UTILITY  POT. 

For   small-scale  manufacture   and   laboratory  practice,   rubber 


chemists   will  be   interested 


I  the  acid-resisting  glass-enameled 
utility  pot  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  vessel  is  made  with  an 
outer  jacket  and  its  inside  dimen- 
sions are:  diameter  18  inches; 
depth  25  inches ;  capacity  26  gal- 
lons. It  is  convenient  to  handle, 
easily  moved,  may  be  raised,  or 
lowered  in  temperature,  and  is  very 
effective  in  resisting  acids  or 
alkalies.  (The  Pfaudler  Co., 
Rochester,  New  York.) 


In 

^^^^^^^^^^  TASGON   AND  TAR-GON. 

f^^^^BSf      I  Two    new    specialties    that   are 

III  I  recommended     to     car-users     are 

J    I        '  1^  Tasgon     and    Tar-gon.      Fittings 

that  are  rusted,  corroded,  or 
otherwise  stuck  fast  may  be  easily 
removed  after  applying  a  few 
drops  of  the  former.  The  latter  removes  tar,  asphalt,  grease  and 
stains  from  automobile  bodies,  mud-guards,  and  tires.  (Polygon 
Products  Co.,  141  Milk  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.) 


Pfaudler  Utility  Pot. 


STEEL  TABLES  AND  DRY    COMPOUND    BINS. 

Tlic  progressive  rubber  manufacturer  will  be  interested  in  the 
line   of   steel    factory   equipment  here   illustrated.       It   comprises 
tables,   compound   bins,   and   other  factory   furniture.     The   first 
cost    of    such    equipment 
is    practically    the     final 
cost.    There  is  little  de 
preciation  and  low  insui- 
ance  rate. 

The  drjf  compound 
bins,  built  in  double  com 
partment  units,  meet  in 
every  way  the  most 
stringent  requirements 
for  dry  compound  stoi- 
age.  Each  compartment 
has  its  own  cover  foi 
the  protection  of  the 
contents  by  excluding 
accidental   impurities. 

The  all-steel  tables  are 
perfectly  adapted  for  holding  warm  or  soft  batches  for  cooling 
or  keeping  free  from  damage  bj'  contact  with  splinters  of  wood. 


Cooling  T.able. 

which  are  an  annoying  cause  of  trouble  wherever  wooden  equip- 
ment is  used  in  a  rubber  mill.  (Charles  W.  Carll's  Sons, 
Trenton,   New  Jersey.) 

KREMER  TIRE-BUILDING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  especially  designed  with  the  view  of  repro- 
ducing all  the  essential  features  employed  in  producing  a  hand- 
made tire   in  a  machine-made  product,  advantages  that  will  be 

readily  appre- 
ciated by  any 
one  familiar 
with  the  art 
of  machine  tire 
construction. 

A  fabric  ten- 
sion   device    is 
employed  that 
"^  "  will  insure  uni- 

Kremer's  Tire  Builder.  form  stretch  to 

all  the  different  plies  of  fabric  alike,  the  desired  percentage  of 
stretch  being  determined  at  will  by  the  operator. 

The  core-supporting  arm  rotates  on  its  axis,  whereby  the 
core  can  be  made  to  assume  either  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal 
position  without  affecting  the  rotation  of  the  core.  This  feature 
greatly  facilitates  the  setting  of  the  beads,  as  with  his  arrange- 
ment the  bead-setting  rings  are  entirely  eliminated. 

In  this  machine  a  single  spinning  head  is  employed  which 
stitches  down  the  fabric  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  hand- 
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made  tire,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  fabric 
at  the  points  where  the  fabric  is  overlapped  or  spliced.  This 
difficuhy  frequently  occurs  when  both  sides  of  the  carcass  are 
spun  down  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direction  from 
the  median  line  of  the  core. 

Briefly,  the  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  'follows.  After 
the  fabric  has  been  fed  to  the  core,  the  latter  is  rotated  forward 
at  a  fast  speed  and  the  spinner  held  against  that  side  of  the 
fabric  in  which  the  warp  threads  extend  diagonally  rearward, 
relative  to  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  core.  When  one 
side  of  the  fabric  has  been  spun  down,  thus  maintaining  the 
proper  position  and  tension  of  the  warp  threads,  the  core  is 
stopped,  the  treadle  depressed  to  unlock  the  core-holding  arm, 
which  is  then  rotated  to  bring  the  opposite  side  of  the  core 
into  position  to  be  engaged  by  the  spinner.  The  lever  handle 
is  then  operated  so  as  to  reverse  the  rotation  of  the  core,  and 
the  remaining  side  of  the  fabric  is  thus  spun  down  in  the  proper 
way,  to  preserve  or  produce  the  necessary  tension  on  the  warp 
threads.     (F.  W.  Kremer,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.) 


NON-EXPLOSIVE    SAFETY    CEMENT    CANS. 

Rubber  cement  is  used  to  join  together  the  seams  of  rubber 
footwear,  clothing,  hot-water  bags  and  toys,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tires,  tubes,  and  many  other  rubber  articles.  The 
fumes  of  the  solvents 
used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cements  contaminate 
^^!ir  \  r    *  "  ,^i_^^  "•    the  air  to  the  injury  of 

V?^  ^~"^  >         .^J'  the    workers,    and    often 

result  in  serious  explo- 
sions, unless  carefully 
guarded. 

As  examples  of  what 
has  been  accomplished 
to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, three  types  of 
safety  bench  cans  for 
Safety  Bench  C.\-s.  rubber  cement   or  gaso- 

line are  presented  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  bench 
can  with  a  removable  cover  is  provided  with  a  floater  valve 
which  rests  on  the  gasoline  or  rubber  ce- 
ment and  allows  the  operator  to  use  a  light 
brush  where  a  small  quantity 
is  desired.  When  the  float  is 
pressed  down  slightly  the  li- 
quid is  automatically  forced 
up  through  the  fine  screen  and 
flows  back  through  the  screen 
when  the  pressure  is  released. 
There  is  no  danger  from  ex- 
plosion in  a  can  of  this  con- 
UPRir,HT^NDHuRizo\T\L  T\PES  struction,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional feature  of  economy  in  the  use  of  gasoline.  This  type  of 
can  may  be  used  for  any  volatile  liquid  in  rubber  mills  or  re- 
pair shops. 

The  two  smaller  cuts  illustrating,  respectively,  the  upright 
and  horizontal  types  of  rubber  cement  pots  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  drinking  vessels  for  poultry,  permit  only  a  small 
quantity  of  cement  or  gasoline  to  stand  in  the  brush  receptacle, 
thus  minimizing  the  escape  of  fumes  into  the  atmosphere. 
(McNutt  Can  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  254  Church  street,  Xew  York 
City.) 

A    NEW    METHOD    OF    EXTINGUISHING    FIRES. 

When  fires  occur  in  chemicals,  acids,  or  oils,  they  are  usually 
marked  by  e.xtremely  high  temperatures ;  so  high,  in  fact,  that 
water,  even  where  it  can  be  made  to  stay  on  the  surface  of  the 


fire,  is  unable  to  extinguish  it  by  cooling,  as  it  is  immediately 
vaporized  by  the  heat  and  the  vapor  blown  away  by  the  wind  or 
sucked  away  by  the  draft  of  the  fire 
itself.  But  in  most  cases  the  water, 
being  heavier   than   the  liquid,   sinks   to 


FlREFO.\M    EiNGINE.  H\ND   E.XTINCUISHER. 

the  bottom,  where  it  can  do  no  good.     In  fact,  it  usually  does 
harm,  as  it  spreads  the  burning  liquids  over  a  larger  area. 

The  method  here  described  utilizes  the  well-known  smothering 
ability  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  But  in  this  method  the  gas  is  not 
left  free  to  be  blown  away,  but  is  held  on  the  surface  of  the 
burning  substance  in  the  form  of  very  minute  bubbles  in  which 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  confined.  This  mass  is  said  to  be  an 
almost  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat.  It  is  lighter  than  liquids 
and,  consequently,  floats  on  them.  If  spread  entirely  over  the 
surface  it  must  cut  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  completely  and 
quickly  smother  the  blaze.  When  applied  to  solid  substances  it 
coats  the  surface  and  kills  the  fire  by  preventing  air  from  reach- 
ing it.  (Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  200  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
City.) 


PORTABLE    AIR    COMPRESSORS    FOR    TIRES. 

This  new  outfit  consists  of  a  one-half  horse-power  electric  air 
compressor,  having  a  capacity  of  two  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per 
minute,  together  with  a  cylindrical  pressed  steel  reservoir,  14  inches 
by  30  inches,  mounted  on  three 
wheels  and  provided  with  a  han- 
dle, so  that  the  whole  can  be 
wheeled  about  as  circumstances 
require.  The  reservoir  holds  suf- 
ficient air  at  one  filling  to  inflate 
five  average  tires  from  flat  to  full 
pressure  or  ten  tires  from  40  to 
80  pounds.  The  outfit  is  complete 
with  switch,  electric  cable,  at- 
tachment plug,  pressure  gage, 
safety  valve,  25  feet  of  hose,  tire 
connector,  and  all  necessary  piping 
and  wiring.  The  motor  operates  on  alternating  current  of  60 
cycles  or  less  and  direct  current.  The  motor,  gear  train  and 
compressor  are  enclosed  in  one  housing.  The  motor  and  com- 
pressor are  cooled  by  forced  circulation  of  air  through  this  com- 
mon housing,  and  the  motor,  gears  and  compressor,  including 
cylinder  walls  and  piston,  are  grease-lubricated.  (Black  Sc, 
Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.) 


Portable  Air  Pump. 


MACHINERY   PATENTS. 
COMPRESSED    ASBESTOS    SHEET    PACKING. 

DUE  to  the  elimination  of  German  competition,  the  manufac- 
ture   of   asbestos    sheet   packing   of   the    Klingerit   type    is 
becoming  an  important  division  of  rubber  goods  manufacture. 

The  process  here  illustrated  relates  to  the  continuous  manu- 
facture of  joint-making  material  and  consists  in  applying  to  one 
or  both  faces  a  surfacing  material  of  finer  quality  or  of  different 
color. 
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The  material  A.  formed  from  a  plastic  composition  of  rubber 
and  asbestos  compressed  and  dried  in  any  manner,  such  as  be- 
tween endless  bands  B  as  described  in  British  patent  No.  1J1,772, 
receives  surfacing  material  from  a  hopper  e  on  one  or  both 
faces  and  passes  to  calendering  rolls  E  which  may  be  heated  to 
drive  off  solvent. 
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Machine   for   Making    Asbestos    Packing. 

From  the  calender,  the  sheet  passes  between  presser  rollers  and 
is  wound  up  on  the  roller  A  shown  at  the  right  of  the  illustra- 
tion. (Poller's  Asbestos  Co.  and  A.  E.  Stafford,  Rochdale,  Lan- 
cashire,  England.     British  patent  No.   121,904.) 

CHICI-E  GUM-STRAINING  MACHINE. 

In  the  operation  of  this  machine  the  melted  chicle  containing 
the  foreign  matter  flows  in  a  continuous  viscous  stream  from  the 
chute  down  onto  the  surface  of  the  rotating  cylinder  and  is  car- 
ried thereby  under  the  rubber 
roller,  the  pressure  of  which 
squeezes  the  gum  through  the 
screen  and  perforations  into  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder. 

From  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der the  gum  is  gathered  by  a 
spiral  scraper  and  caused  to  flow 


Chicle  Str-mxer. 


of  the  open  end  of  the  cylin- 
der through  a  hole  in  the  plate, 
to  the  discharge  spout. 

The  cylinder  and  scraper  are 
heated  to  the  required  degree  to 
facilitate  this  flow  of  the  gum 
without  heating  it  too  hot.  The 
impurities  in  the  gum  are  not 
forced  through  the  screen  into 
the  cylinder,  but  are  picked  up 
by  the  comparatively  cold  and  more  sticky  yielding  surface  of  the 
rubber  roller  and  carried  thereby  until  they  are  collected  from 
the  surface  of  the  roller  by  the  scraper  at  the  top.  (Karl  E. 
Peiler,  assignor  of  one-ninth  to  himself,  two-ninths  to  William 
A.  Lorenz,  both  of  Hartford.  Connecticut;  and  six-ninths  to 
Beechnut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie,  New  York.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,296,112.  See  United  States  patent  No.  1,296,- 
096.) 

MACHINE   FOR   MAKING  RUBBER  STOCK. 

Rubber  stock  may  be  built  up  of  laminated  strips,  and  en- 
trapped fluids  removed  by  this  process.  The  machine  illustrated 
is  designed  to  produce  solid  tire  stock,  and  comprises  an 
ordinary  tubing  machine 
A  provided  with  a  lam- 
inating die  B  through 
which  the  separated 
strips  are  forced  and 
conveyed  between  com- 
pression rollers  CandD. 
Pressure  being  applied 
to  the  mass  in  the  tubes 
when  the  strips  are  extruded  through  the  die  into  a  region  of 
lower  pressure,  the  gases  are  excluded.  Furthermore,  as  the 
strips  pass  between  the  compression  rollers,  any  remaining  gas- 
pockets  are  broken  and  all  hollows  are  flattened  out  so  that 
the  stock  leaves  the  rolls  free  of  pockets  and  entrapped  fluids. 


Solid-Tire-Stock  Machine. 


(Thomas  P.  Little,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..  both  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,297.482.) 

MAKING   GOLF    BALLS. 

This  patent  relates  to  apparatus  for  molding  elastic  material 
and  particularly  golf  or  like  balls  of  the  form  described  in 
British  patent  specitication  No.  120,658.  The  mold  sections  7, 
8,  13,  14  are  provided  with  tapering  radial  pins  9  . .  14  which 
converge  to  a  common  center  and 
are  symmetrically  disposed.  Some 
of  the  pins  may  be  long  enough  to 
support  a  hard  core  (1)  to  be 
embedded  in  the  material  (2)  of 
the  ball.  In  the  construction 
shown,  the  mold  consists  of  four 
sections,  two  (13,  14)  of  which 
form    the   equatorial    part   of   the 

ball.  When  molded,  the  material  is  drawn  off  the  pins,  and  the 
ball  is  completed  as  described  in  the  above-mentioned  specifica- 
tion. The  mold  may  be  used  for  a  rubber  composition,  which 
is  vulcanized  therein,  or  for  a  composition  which  can  be  poured 
into  the  inold  and  allowed  to  set.  (W.  J.  Mellersh-Jackson,  28 
Southampton  Buildings,  London.  [Revere  Rubber  Co.,  59  Reade 
street.  New  York  City.]     British  patent  No.  121,239.) 


LL  Mold 
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1.298,644. 
1,298,945. 


,300,341. 
.30O.J91. 


189,960. 
189,986. 
190,005. 
190,033. 


123,068. 
123,136. 

123.137. 

123,138. 

123.414. 
123,636. 


OTHER   MACHINERY   PATENTS. 


Calif. 
,298.124.      Tire-building    machine.      W.    C.    Tyler,    Racine,    Wis., 
assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  O. 
Repair    vulcanizer.      C.    T.    White,    Santa    Barbara,    assignor    of 

'A    to    G.    E.    White,    Santa    Cruz    County,    and    'A    to    W.    E. 

Mouck.    Santa   Barbara  County— all  in    California. 
Repair  vulcanizer.     J.  H.  Wright,  Lebanon,  Mo. 
Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  cables.     C.   T.  Beaver 

and  E.  A.  Claremont.  County  of  Chester,  England. 
Expansible    core    for    vulcanizing    tires.      J.    P.    Smith,    assignor 

to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  .<\kron.  O. 
Edge-trimining    machine.      R.    Hazeltine,    assignor    to    The    Fisk 

Rubber  Co. — both  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
— Device    for   stripping   lasts   from   boots.      T.    J.    Kramer   and   H. 

Smerling,    assignors    to    La    Crosse    Rubber    Mills   Co.— all    of 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
.Apparatus  for  forming  duplicate  tire  molds.     B.  Branville,  New 

York  City. 
Machine  foi   shaping  tire  covers.     F.  H.   Mercer  and  H.   F.  H. 

Blease.  Melksham.   England. 
Tool-mounting   for  tire-machines.      T.   L.    Butler,   Akron,   O.,   as- 
signor to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Core   for  tire  casings.     C.   D.  Hibbs,  Fort  Worth,   Tex. 
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Machine   for  .shaping  tire  covers.      F.   H.   Mercer  and  H.   F.   H. 

Bleasc,    Melksham,    England. 
Tube-wrapping  machine.      O.   E.   Heckman.  Akron.   O.,   U.   S.  A. 
Mold  for  forming  tires.     W.   D.   McNauIl,  Toledo.  O.,  U.   S.  A. 
Rubber-teoating  machine.     A.  Schwartz,  Brookline.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Tire-wrapping  machine.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 

Limited,     Montreal.     Que.,     assignee     of    C.     B.     Whittelsey, 

Hartford,  Conn..  TJ.  g.  A. 
Machine  for  operating  on  heels  having  both  leather  and  rubber 

parts.     The   United  Shoe   Machinery  Co.   of  Canada,   Limited, 

Maisonneuve,    Quebec,   assignee   of  J.    F.    Standish,    Winthrop, 

Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Machine   for  deflating  pneumatic   tires.      H.    P.    Kraft,   219   God- 
win avenue,  Ridgewood.  N.  T..  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Apparatus    for   making    solid    tires.      Henley's   Telegraph    Works 
Co.   and   W.   T.   and  G.    Sutton,    13    Blomfield   street. 
Wall,  London,  and  E.  E.  Judge,  36  Grange 

Apparat.!S  for  trimming  solic"   *■—       "—'-•■- 
to.   and   W.   T.   and   G.   5" 
Wall,  London,  and  E.   E. 

Apparatus  for  trimming  solid   -  -..     . 

Co.   and  W.   T.   and   G.    Sutton,    13   Blomfield   street.   London 
Wall,  London,  and  E.  E.  Judge.  36  Grange  Road.  Gravesend. 

Machine  for  covering  wires  with  plastic  material.     A.  J.  Welch, 
13   Woodland  Terrace,   Old  Charlton,   London. 

mold.      E.    Hopkinson,    1790    Broadway.    Xew    Y'ork    City, 


London 


U.    S. 


N' 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 
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190,045.     To  manufacture  endless  inner  tubes.    The  Mercer  Tire  Co., 
assignee  of  H.   Dech— both  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 
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A   TOY   MONOPLANE   THAT  SOARS. 

HE    interest    in    airplanes    has    siininlated     tlie    production 
of   toys    for    the   youngsters    that    shall    have    some   of   the 
characteristics  of  the  real  airplane.     The  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying   illustration,   called   the   "Joy-Toy   Soaring   Mono- 
plane," will  ascend  straight  into  the  air  for  more 
than   100   feet  and   spiral  back  to   the  feet  of  the 
sender.     It  has  wings  of  tough  paper  supported  by 
Hght  metal  stays  on  hardwood  doweling,  and  these 
wings   fold   up   like   a   fan.      A   light   spring   holds 
them  in  position  when  spread.     A  strong  sling  or 
catapult  has  a  broad  rubber  band  with  a  ring  for 
attaching    to    the    monoplane,    and    the    height    to 
which    the   plane    ascends   depends    on    the   power 
given  it  by  the  force  e.xerted  on   this  sling.     The 
small    sketches    show   the    means   of   attaching   the 


sling  and  the  position  in  which  the  monoplane  is  held  when 
sending  it  into  the  air.  The  air  resistance  holds  the  wings  closed 
until  the  plane  has  reached  the  top  of  its  flight,  when  they 
automatically  spread  open.  The  direction  of  the  toy  can  be 
regulated  by  adjusting  the  rudder,  which  is  detachable.  (The 
Evanston  Supply  Co.,  118  North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

A  WORK-SHOE  WITH  RUBBER  SOLE. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  footwear  has  opened 
the  way  for  the  popularization  of  a  work-shoe  that  can  be 
marketed  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  that  will  give  good  value 
for  the  money  paid.  A  shoe  which  answers  the  requirements  is 
illustrated  here  in  so  graphic  a  manner  as  to  require  but  little 
further  description. 

It  has  an  upper  of  heavy  brown  canvas,  with  a  lining  of 
lighter  duck,  a  sok  of  tough  rubber,  a  fiber  counter  and  insole, 
and  a  resilient  bo.x-toe.  The  rubber  heel  is  of.  pneumatic  con- 
struction, with  several  specially  constructed  chambers  which 
draw  in  and  eject  air  at  every  step,  thus  being  lighter  and  more 


resilient  than  the  ordinary  rubber  heel.     The   shoe  is   made  on 
the  Munson  last,  the  shape  approved  by  the  Government  for  its 


Army  shoes,  in  regular  lace,  blucher,  and  scout  patterns,  for  men, 
boys  and  youths,  women,  misses,  and  children.  It  is  in  all  a 
most  desirable  shoe  for  the  purposes  intended.  (Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.) 

AN  AUTOMATIC  INFLATING  VALVE. 

A  new  valve  for  use  in  garages  and  service  stations  is 
covered  with  rubber  to  protect 
it  from  injury  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  it  from  scratching 
or  injuring  the  body  of  the 
automobile  near  which  it  may 
used  when  inflating  tires.  An  automatic 
ture  guards  against  the  escape  of  com- 
ssed  air,  if  for  any  reason  the  supply  is  not  cut 
"SciimDEB  i'ni-  "•*  ^^'hen  the  use  of  the  valve  has  ceased.  This 
v£KSAL  Infl.iting  \iilve  is  made  in  four  sizes  from  5/16-inch  to  J4- 
inch.  and  a  patent  has  been  applied  for  on  the 
device.  (A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783-803  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,   New  York.) 

DETACHABLE  RUBBER  HEEL. 

A   cushion   rubber   heel   made   in   two   lay 

principle  of  the  mortise-and-tenon  jnint,  is  - 

panying  sketch.    One  of  the  layers 

is  permanently  attached  to  the  heel 

of  the  shoe,  and  the  other,  beiiiy 

detachable,    is    easily    replaceable 

when  worn.    The  two  rubber  parts 

may   be   made   of   two   grades   of 

rubber   if   desired,   the   upper  one 

receiving  less  wear  than  the  tread 

member.     The    inventor    who    has 

patented  the  idea  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  it  in  applying  a  rubber  facing  to  the  sole  or 
a  portion  of  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  (Walter  H.  Clarke, 
Akron,  Ohio.) 

A    WESTERN    NON-SKID    TIRE. 

The  tire  shown  herewith  uses  a  double  diamond 
tread  to  produce  its  non-skid  feature.  This  tire  is 
of  the  clincher  type  and  is  a  new  brand  being  manu- 
factured by  a  western  concern.  It  is  called  the 
"South  Bend"  tire.  (International  India  Rubber 
Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana.) 


A  SPONGE-RUBBER 
TIRE   FILLER. 

A  nev,-  substitute  for  the 
customary  pneumatic  tube  m 
automobile  tires  is  made  of 
sponge  rubber  produced  by  a 
special  process  which  toughens 
it  to  withstand  hard  wear.  The 
"Rubber  .'\ce,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
manufactured  in  different  sizes 
to  fit  various  tires.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  tire  filler  that 
it  will  not  harden  or  crumble 
and  will  retain  its  resiliency, 
while    it    is    not    affected    by  •  Im  i   tk    \  ,      Iiee  Fillee. 

natural     heat     or     cold.      The 

manufacturer  guarantees  its  invention  for  one  year.     (Lafayette 
Rubber  Co.,  610O  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A   RUBBER-LINED    CASE    FOR    BOTTLES. 

Those  who  are  constantly  traveling  and  require  a  water-proof 
case  for  bottles  should  be  interested  in  the  one  illustrated  here. 
It  is  made  in  two  styles,  one  of  black  patent  leather  and  the 
other  of  tan  pig  goat- 
skin, lined  with  a 
checked  water-proofed 
fabric.  The  bottles 
which  come  with  the 
case  are  of  glass  in 
nickel  holders  with  a  re- 
movable cap.  (Mark 
Cross,  404  Fifth  avenue, 
Xew   York   City.) 


.■\  new  kind  of  belting 
for    machinery    is    made 
of   specially    woven    cot- 
ton     duck,      thoroughly 
lUBBER-Li.NED  BoiTLE-CsE.  impregnated     with     rub- 

ber,  and   vulcanized   under   pressure   sufficiently  heavy   to  unite 
the  plies  and  make  the  belt  impervious  to  moisture.     This  type 
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uf  belt  is  alau  non-stretching,  an  important  featu 
Belting  S:   Packing  Co.,  New  York  City.) 


The  needs  of  ihc  traveler  are  the  in- 
centive that  spurs  many  inventors  to 
new  efforts.  The  latest  item  of  this  sort 
is  a  folding  hot-water  bottle  with  syringe 
attached,  the  bottle,  tubing,  and  pipe  be- 
ing made  in  one  piece.  The  tubing  is  of 
soft  rubber,  and  is  of  the  rapid-flow  type. 
The  pipe  is  of  semi-hard  rubber.  (G.  S. 
Andrus,  .Akron,   Ohio.) 


(New  York 


REGENT  KEDS— A   NEW   LINE  OF  SUMMER    FOOTWEAR. 


A  new  line  of  "Keds"  called  the  "Regent''  has  recently  ap- 
peared, designated  as  of  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  rubber- 
soled  canvas  footwear  and  priced  accordingly.  The  models  are 
made  of   white   Sea   Island   duck  and   have   white   rubber   soles. 


prevent  the  foot  from  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  latter. 
The  sole  is  vulcanized  to  the  upper  by  the  pressure-cure  process. 
Half  Louis  heel  pump  and  9-inrh  Bal,  rubber  lifts  on  heels;  8- 
inch  Bal,  misses'  pump,  and  :•  ■     '     T.  ,'.    iii<l  Oxford,  rubber  heels. 


9-lNca    Bal, 


.„ _..  made  with  a  combination  steel  and  fiber      The  line  includes  a  number  of  models  not  shown  above,  includ- 

support  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  there  is  a  ground      ing  O.xfords  and  Hals  for  men  and  women  and  an  infant's  ankle- 
-  between  the  fiber  insole  and  the  rubber  outsole  to      strap  pump.     (The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City.) 


The  heel  varieties 

shank  to 

cork  filling  between  the 
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A    "MINNOW"    BAIT   FOR    BASS. 

For  deep-waler  fishing,  especially  for  bass  in  mid-summer,  in 
northern  lakes,  a  new  "plug"  has  been  devised  which  sinks  and 
dives  and   has  an   acinc   suiiiiming   or   wiggling   i 


-^^"^ 


n 
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Swimming-Glove. 


The   Heddon   "Deep-O-Diver"   Bait. 
hanced   by   a   rubber   "pork   rind"   attachment.     This   bait   has   a 
double-hook  equipment,  weighs  only  2/3-ounce,  and  is  2J4  inches 
long.     It  is  made  in  four  color  combinations,  one  being  a  red- 
scale  finish.     (James  Heddon's  Sons,  Dowagiac,  Michigan.) 

A   NEW  SWIMMING   GLOVE. 

A  swimming  glove  intended  to  prevent-  the  entrance  of  water 
between  the  glove  and  the  hands  of  the  swimmer,  has  its  outer 
edge  provided  with  a  continuous 
web  formed  with  a  flange  which 
connects,  by  means  of  ribs,  with 
the  fingers.  When  the  fingers  oi 
the  hand  are  spread,  the  spaces  be- 
tween act  like  the  web  of  a  duck's 
foot  to  resist  the  water  and  thus 
oflfer  an  effectual  means  of  mak- 
ing progress. 

The  glove  is  formed  of  elastic 
material,  preferably  rubber,  and 
the  wrist  portion  has  a  rubber 
band  at  its  outer  end  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  water.  When  the 
fingers  are  brought  together,  the  resistance  to  the  water  is  very 
slight  during  the  return  swimming  stroke.  The  glove  is  easily 
adjusted.     (John  W.  Eckman,  Decatur,  Illinois.) 

VACUUM   CLEANER  WITH  RUBBER  BELT. 

An  electrically  driven  vacuum  cleaner  is  pictured  here,  having 
a  }4-inch  round  driving  belt  of  rubber  and  rubber-tired  wheels 
at  front  and  back.  The  belt  drives  the  spiral  brush  direct  from 
a  simple  and  durable  large  carrier  wheel.  This  brush  is  divided 
and  by  its  wide  opening,  the  end  vents,  and  the  large  center 
vent,  it  is  possible  to 
clean  dust  from  base- 
board cracks  and  pick  up 
pieces  of  strong  and 
larger  articles  of  rubbish 
without  the  inconven- 
ience of  getting  them 
wound  around  the  brush. 
The  brush  itself  is  ad- 
justable to  suit  the 
special  requirements  of 
the  surface  to  be  cleaned. 
This  adjustment  is  facil- 
itated by  the  special  at- 
tachments which  come 
with  the  cleaner. 

This  motor  has  a  trip- 
lever,  foot-operated,  for 
starting  and  stopping. 
All  of  the  electrical  con- 
nections are  contained  in 
the    motor    housing    and  ".Xm erica"  Cleaner. 

the    handle    is    of    non- 
shock-enameled  wood.    This  handle  can  be  adjusted  and  fastened 
at  any  desired  angle.     (The  Wise-McClung  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.) 


AN   ADJUSTABLE   CRAVAT. 

Dealers  in  men's  furnishings  will  be  interested  in  a  new  type 
of  cravat  called  the  "Tieze."  The  particular  feature  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  strip  of  elastic  webbing  for 
the  narrow  strip  of  material  which  passes 
around  the  back  of  the  collar.  When  a 
cravat  having  this  elastic  insert  is  put  in 
position  to  be  tied,  the  elastic  permits  it 
to  be  drawn  down  and  knotted  with  ease. 
It  can  then  be  released  and  will  adjust 
itself  snugly.  Another  specialty  of  novel 
interest  made  by  the  same  company  is 
A   WEIGHTED   RUBBER  SOLE. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  life- 
saving  suits  of  the  modern  type  is  that  the 
heavy  metal  soles  of  the  feet  have  no  re- 
siliency and  possess  a  tendency  to  bend 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  wearer  if  he 
happens  to  step  on  some  hard  object,  such 
as  a  stone  under  water. 

To   overcome   this   handicap   a   new   sole 
has  been  devised,   made  of  rubber  heavily 
compounded  with  litharge.     The  inner  side         "Tieze"  Cravat. 
is  of   fabric,   like   the   interior   of  a   rubber 

boot.  This  is  known  as  the  "High  Gravity  Sole."  The  "Dread- 
naught"  safety  suit  described  in  our  issue  of  October  1,  1918,  is 
said  to  be  equipped  with  these  weighted  rubber  soles. 

The  "High  Gravity  Sole"  and  the  "Tieze"  cravat  are  the 
product  of  the  same  inventor.  (Bull's  Eye  Rubber  Co.,  131-135 
Harris  avenue.  Long  Island  City,  Xcw  York.) 

A    TRUCK    TIRE    THAT    WITHSTANDS    STRAIN. 

A  truck  tire  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
which  is  made  with  base,  sub-base,  and  tread  fused  in  one  piece 
by  a  special  process.  The  channel 
lips  of  the  base  are  shorter  than 
in  some  types  of  solid  tires,  but  it 
is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer 
that  the  bond  between  the  rubber 
and  the  steel  rim  is  so  strong 
that  a  laboratory  test  in  which  100 
tons  hydraulic  pressure  were  ex- 
erted against  the  unsupported  tire- 
failed  to  dislodge  the  tread.  At  the  same  time,  although 
the  tire  was  much  distorted  during  the  test,  it  regained  its  normal 
size  and  shape  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  (The  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio.) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE   IN   COMBINATION. 

Nearly  all  the  rubber  footwear  manufacturers  are  now  pro- 
ducing lines  of  white  rubber,  which  ^eem  to  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  public.  The 
various  standard  styles 
and  shapes  are  being 
duplicated  in  white. 

A  decided  novelty  in 
this  line,  however,  is  the 
"Lytton,"  a  lumberman's 
shoe  with  white  rubber 
upper,  heel,  and  sole,  and 
black  leather  top  and 
white  celluloid  eyelets.  '• 
The  upper  and  top  are 
attached  by  four  rows  of  ,| 

stitching,  and  the  whole 
forms  an  article  which  commends 
tractiveness.     (The  Canadian  Cons' 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.) 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


MEETING    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

THE  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  City,  May  9,  1919, 
with  the  following  attendance  : 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  president.  Directors :  Harry  T.  Dunn,  Sen- 
eca G.  Lewis,  John  Morgan,  John  A.  Lambert,  William  J.  Kelly, 
John  S.  Lowman,  Charles  J.  Davol,  C.  W.  McLaughlin,  G.  W. 
Henne.  Former  presidents:  Henry  C.  Pearson.  Frederic  C. 
Hood,  George  B.  Hodgnian.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Vorhis.  Also  by 
special  invitation,  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss. 

It  was  voted  to  purchase  $10,000  of  Victory  Loan  notes  and  to 
appropriate  ?5,000  toward  supporting  the  work  of  the  National 
Industrial  Board,  of  which  the  Association  is  a  member. 

The  following  firm  and  associate  members  were  elected : 
Firm  Members  and  Representatives. 

The  Archer  Cord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  W.  F.  Bigelow,  Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 

Curtis  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Curtis  R.  Gray,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

Lincoln  Highway  Tire  Co.,  M.  S.  Ackles.  Fulton,  Illinois. 

Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  G.  F.  Kline,  Canton,  Ohio  (factory  at 
Hartville,  Ohio). 

Semple  Rubber  Co.,  C.  H.  Semple,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Standard  Tire  Co.,  R.  J.  Firestone,  or  T.  A.  Palmer,  Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio. 

Associate  Members. 

W.  A.  Eden,  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Canada. 

The  associate  membership  of  E.  O.  Cummings  was  transferred 
to  firm  membership  in  the  name  of  W.  H.  Cummings  and  Sons, 
60  Harrison  street,  New  York  City. 

ASSOCIATION    REPRESENTED    AT   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 
MEETING. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  America  held  at  St.  Louis,  April  28  to  May 
1,  1919,  brought  together  2,500  business  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings  of 
this  nature  ever  held.  Among  other  resolutions,  the  following 
that  is  of  particular  interest  was  adopted : 

NO.    11— HIGHWAYS. 

That  highways  are  an  integral  part  of  our  nation's  system  of 
transportation  has  been  emphasized  by  the  war,  and  an  enormous 
development  is  at  hand,  so  important  as  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy,  under  which  federal  appropriations  for  high- 
ways will  be  applied  to  national  needs  for  interstate  commerce, 
agriculture,  postal  delivery,  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

Frank  A.  Seiberling  is  chairman  of  the  Highways  Copimittee, 
which  has  given  this  question  extended  study.  Mr.  Seiberling 
and  Secretary  Vorhis  were  delegated  to  represent  the  rubber 
industry. 

NEW   CLASSIFICATION   OF  RUBBER   EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS. 

That  the  industry  may  be  better  informed  concerning  rubber 
exports  and  imports,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  adopted  the  following  classification  schedules  for  use 
in  the  monthly  summaries  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce : 

export  schedttle. 
40.     Rubber  and  Rel.\ted  Gums  and  Manufactures  of. 
Code  No.  Class  and  Commodity. 

401.     Rubber,  reclaimed,  scrap  and   old,  f5t  only   for  manufacture. 

4011.  Reclaimed. 

4012.  Scrap  and  old. 
403.     Boots  and   Shoes. 

4031.  Boots. 

4032.  Shoes    and   overshoes. 

4039.  Canvas    shoes    with    rubber    soles    and    all    other    rubber 


4064. 
4065. 
4067. 
4068. 


4093. 
4094. 
4095. 
4099. 


Drusgists'  sundries  and  medical  and  surgical  goods.  (This 
will  include:  air  goods,  including  bed  pans,  beds,  cushions 
for  invalids,  operating  cushions,  life  preservers  and  pil- 
lows, water  bottles  and  bags,  fountain  and  bulb  syringes, 
sets  and  atomizers;  sheets  and  sheeting,  including  hos- 
pital sheeting,  blankets,  pillow  cases,  bandages,  aprons, 
basins,  bath  tubs;  miscellaneous  goods  and  catheters, 
finger-cots,  surgeons'  gloves,  pouches,  sponges,  stoppers, 
torniquets,  tubes,  tubing,  urinals.) 
Hard  rubber  goods,  including  electrical  supplies,  combs,  etc. 
Battery  jars  and   covers. 

Electrical    supplies   and    other   than   battery  jars. 
Combs    and    other   hair    goods. 

AH   other    (sheet,    moldings,   pipe   stems,    rods  and  tubes). 
Tires  and   tire  tubes. 

Pneumatic   casings    for   automobiles. 

Pneumatic  casings,  all  other  (bicycle,  motorcycle  and 
aeroplane). 

Pneumatic  tubes,  all  other   (bicycle,  motorcycle,  airplane). 

Solid  tires — automobile   and  motor  truck  tires. 

Solid  tires— all  other. 
Waterproof    cloth    and    clothing    (rubberized). 

Waterproof  cloth,  including  carriage  cloth  and  auto  top- 
ping   (rubberized). 

Waterproofed    wearing    apparel    (rubberized). 

(For    waterproof    clothing    not    rubberized,    see    ''Textiles 
20,    21,    26.    27.") 
Other  manufacturers   of  rubber. 

Belting,  including  transmission,  conveyor  and  elevator 
belting  of   rubber   or   balata. 

Hose,  including  braided,  molded,  cotton  rubber-lined, 
wire  wound,  air-brake,  fire,  garden,  submarine, 
vacuum,  steam,  suction,  water,  car-heating,  and  lining 
or  cotton  jacket  for  cotton  rubber-lined  hose. 

Packing. 

Soles  and  heels. 

Rubber   thread. 

AH  other  rubber  goods  (including  brake  linings,  buffers, 
cord,  friction  tape,  gaskets  and  washers,  gasket  tub- 
ing, splicing  compound,  mats,  matting,  mold  work, 
roll    covering,    rubber    springs,    tubing,    valves,    cables. 


import  schedule. 

Rubber  and  Related  Gums  and  Manufactures  of. 


400. 

Rubber,  crude  or  unmanufactured. 

40010. 

Rubber,  crude,  wild. 

40020. 

Rubber,   crude,  plantation. 

40030. 

Guayule. 

4O04O. 

Jelutong. 

401. 

Rubber,    reclaimed    and    scrap,    fit   only   for   remanufacture. 

40110. 

Reclaimed. 

40120. 

Scrap   and   old. 

402. 

Guttas    and   chicle— crude    or   unmanufactured. 

40210. 

Balata. 
Chicle: 

40221. 

Crude. 

40222. 

Refined. 

1  For   chewing   gum — see   confectionery.) 

40230. 

Gutta   percha. 

40240. 

Gutta  siak. 

40290. 

Other   guttas. 

4030O 

Boots    and    shoes    (includes    boots,    shoes    and    overshoes, 
and  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles). 

40400. 

Druggists'   sundries  and  medical  and  surgical  goods. 

40500, 
40600. 


(This  will  include:  air  goods,  including  bed  pans,  beds, 
cushions  for  invalids,  operating  cushions,  life  pre- 
servers and  pillows;    water  bottles  and  bags,   fountain 

eluding  hospital  sheetings,  blankets,  pillow  cases, 
bandages,  aprons,  basins,  bath  tubs;  miscellaneous 
goods  and  catheters,  finger-cots,  surgeons*  gloves, 
pouches,  sponges,   stoppers,  tourniquets,  tubes,  tubingc 


rods  and  tubes. 

Tires   and    tire   tubes. 
Waterproof  cloth  and  clothing   (rubberized). 

Waterproof     cloth,     including    carriage     cloth     and    auto 
topping    (rubberized). 

Composed    of    cotton    or    other    vegetable    fiber    of    which 
cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value. 

Composed    of   silk,    etc. 

Composed   of  wool   or  mohair,   etc. 

Waterproof   wearing  apparel    (rubberized). 

(For  waterproof  clothing  not  rubberized,  see  "Textiles.**) 

Composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which 
cotton   is  the  material  of  chief  value. 

Composed  of  silk,  etc. 

Composed  of   wool   or  mohair,   etc. 

Composed   of  linen,   hemp,   or   ramie. 
Other   manufactures   of   rubber. 

Belting,  including  transmission,  conveyor  and  elevator 
:ontaining  rubber  or  balata. 
jding  braided,  molded,  cotton  rubber-lined, 
wire-wound,  air-brake,  fire,  garden,  pneumatic,  sub- 
marine, vacuum,  steam,  suction,  w^ater,  and  lining  or 
cotton  jacket    for  cotton   rubber-lined  hose. 

Packing. 

Soles  and   heels. 

Rubber    thread. 


belting 
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All  other  rubber  goods  (including  brake  linings,  buffers, 
cord,  friction  tape,  gaskets  and  washers,  gasket  tub- 
ing, splicing  compound,  mats,  matting,  mold  work, 
roll  covering,  rubber  springs,  tubing,  valves,  cables, 
"  *  Lilating   compounds,    etc.). 


(Fo, 


d    wi 
OUTING   DATE    CHANGED 


The  Outing  Committee  announces  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
desired  accommodations  the  annual  outing  will  be  held  on  June 
24,  1919,  instead  of  June  17,  as  previously  announced.  The  place 
will  be  the  Seaview  Golf  Club,  at  Absecon,  adjoining  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

The  Outing  Committee  is  extremely  fortunate  in  securing 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  clubs  in  the  country  for  the 
outing,  and  in  a  location  that  will  be  central  for  the  entire 
membership. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURERS  AGREE  TO  CRUDE  RUBBER  CHARGE. 

The  following  manufacturers  have  signed  the  agreement  to 
pay  the  Rubber  Association  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  crude 
rubber  purchased  by  them : 

Cortland  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills. 

Dreyfus  Co.,  L.  A.  Poison   Rubber  Co.,   The. 

Luratex   Co.,  The.  Schacht    Rubber    Manufacturing   Co. 

Eureka    Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.,       Zee-Zee  Rubber  Co. 

OVERLAND    FREIGHT   RATES    REDUCED. 

George  F.  Hichborn,  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee,  an- 
nounces that  transcontinental  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  on 
carloads  of  crude  rubber  have  been  reduced  to  $1  per  hundred- 
weight and  to  $2.25  per  hundredweight  in  less  than  carloads,  these 
rates  efifective  May  29,  1919. 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Pneumatic 
and  Solid  Tire  Manufacturers'  Divisions  was  held  May  14,  1919, 
at  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City,  A.  G.  Partridge  pre- 
siding.    The  following  were  present : 

George  M.  Stadelman,  chairman,  Pneumatic  Tire  Manufactur- 
ers' Division  ;  A.  G.  Partridge,  chairman  Solid  Tire  Manufactur- 
ers' Division  ;  H.  C.  Miller,  Joseph  C.  Weston,  W.  W.  Duncan, 
Maurice  Switzer,  T.  S.  Lindsey,  A.  H.  Peterson,  Horace  De  Lis- 
ser,  R.  T.  Grifiiths,  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  John  A.  Kearns,  J.  E.  Baum, 
and  H.  S.  Vorhis,  secretary;  by  special  invitation,  M.  L.  Hemin- 
way  and  W.  C.  Arthur. 

The  following  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Excise 
Tax  on  Tires  and  Tire  Accessories  were  present :  F.  C.  Van 
Cleef,  Bernard  M.  Robinson,  Kennedy  M.  Thompson,  C.  L.  Lan- 
don.  and  J.  C.  Weston. 

Important  matters  relating  to  the  excise  taxes  on  tires  and 
accessories  were  discussed  and  definite  action  taken  toward  modi- 
fying certain  features. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Excise  Tax  Committee  be  increased  from 
seven  to  twelve  members  and  that  the  following  companies  be 
invited  to  name  representatives:  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp., 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Horace  DeLisscr  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Di\ision.  suc- 
ceeding H.  L.  McClaren,  resigned. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Di- 
vision and  the  Solid  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  will  he  held 
at  the  Hotel  Chalfonte,  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey.  June  23.  1919, 
at  2.30  p.  m. 

COMMENT  ON   TREASURY   REGULATIONS   RELATING  TO   EXCISE 
TAXES    ON    TIRE    AND    TIRE   ACCESSORIES. 

May     14,     1919. 
To    firm   meynbers   of   The   Rubber  .issociaHon   of  America: 

The  special  committee  appointed  in  the  matter  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  the  sales  of  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  and  accessories,  submits  the 
following  comment  with  reference  fo  Regulations  47  approved  under  date 
of  May    1,   1919,  by  the  Treasury   Department,  a  copy  of  which  regulations 


is  sent  you  by  this  mail.  Of  these  regulations  the  following  articles  affect 
particularly  the  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  inner  lubes,  parts  and 
accessories,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  such  manufacturer: 
Articles  1-16,  Inclusive.  Articles  34-52',  Inclusive. 
Certain  of  these  articles  seem  to  require  special  comment  or  explana- 
tion, since  they  appear  to  be  in  either  real  or  apparent  conflict  with  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  March  11,  1919,  issued  by  The 
Rubber  Association.  Treasury  Department  Regulations  47,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  contents  of  this  letter,  should  be  considered  as  supersed- 
ing and  replacing  the  letter  of   March   11,    1919. 

I.     BASIS    OF    TAX. 

Articles    3,    4   and    34   of    Regul.\tions   47. 

It    is    recommended    that    the    tax    be    billed    as    a    separate    item    and    not 

included   in   the    price   of   the   article.      Articles   3   and   4    of    Regulations   47 

stipulate    the    method    to    be    followed    in    determining    the    basis    on    which 

rticle  34,   the  tax  on  sales  at 


ales 


to  be  computed.  As  sU 
based  on  the  actual  price  for  which  the  article  is  sold,  and  on 
ail  is  based  on  the  average  price  at  which  the  manufacturer 
■ne  article  at  wholesale  during  the  preceding  month.  No  cash 
an    be    deducted   in    computing   the    price    on    which    the    tax    is 


The  law  requires  that  as  to  wholesale  sales,  taxes  shall  be  collected 
on  the  actual  amount  of  the  sale  price.  Many  manufacturers  have  two 
or  more  wholesale  prices,  as  for  instance  manufacturers  who  sell  at  one 
price  to  jobbers  and  distributers,  and  at  another  price  to  retail  dealers. 
Thus  if  a  manufacturer  sells  a  given  tire  for  $50  to  a  jobber,  the  tax 
would  be  $2.50,  but  if  the  same  tire  were  sold  to  a  dealer  for  $60,  the 
tax  would  be  $3.  Thus,  this  same  tire  from  this  same  manufacturer 
would,  if  sold  through  the  dealer  at  $60,  get  to  the  consumer  with  $3 
tax.  but  if  sold  at  $50  through  the  jobber,  it  would  get  to  the  consumer 
with  a  $2  tax.  The  many  disadvantages  to  the  manufacturer  of  such  a 
course  and  the   obvious   unfairness   to   the   dealer   are   quite   apparent. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  the  tax  paid  by  the  consumer  on  products 
of  rubber  manufacturers  may  be  uniform  in  each  case,  regardless  of 
whether  the  goods  are  distributed  by  a  manufacturer  direct  to  a  dealer 
or  through  the  intermediate  channel  of  a  jobber  or  distributer,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  all  products  of  rubber  manufacturers  sold  to  the  wholesale 
trade  be  sold  on  the  same  price  base  and  that  in  the  case  of  jobbers  or 
distributers  to  whom  exfa  discounts  are  allowed  in  fact  not  as  dis- 
counts on  the  sale  price  of  the  article,  but  as  reimbursement  for  storage, 
delivery  and  other  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturer,  such 
extra  discounts  be  regarded  as  a  commission  or  service  payment  to  the 
jobber,  and  that  they  be  paid  by  the  issuing  of  a  credit  memorandum  to 
the  jobber,  or  by  other  suitable  method  which  will  make  the  extra  discount 
transaction  with  the  jobber  or  distributer  one  separate  from  the  sale  of 
the  article. 

Commissions  to  agents  and  other  expenses  of  sale  are  not  deductible 
from  the  price.  If  articles  are  sold  at  the  factory  and  the  freight  charges 
from  the  factory  to  the  point  of  delivery  are  paid  by  the  buyer  as  a 
specific  item,  or  if  they  are  sold  delivered  at  a  sum  less  freight  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  such  charges  need  not  be  included  as  part  of 
the  price  of  the  goods;  but  if  the  manufacturer  sells  goods  at  a  delivered 
price  and  himself  pays  the  freight,  he  is  not  entitled  to  make  any  deduc- 
tion   on   account   of   the   inclusion   in    the   price   of   freight   charges.      If  the 

II.     ADJUSTMENTS,     REPLACEMENTS    AND    EXCHANGES. 


Art 


RLGt 


Where  adjustments,  exchanges  or  replacements  of  tires  and  tubes  are 
made  by  the  manufacturer  thereof  with  others  than  the  manufacturers, 
producers  or  importers  of  the  automotive  vehicles  enumerated  in  the 
Section  900,  Subdivision  1  and  2  (except  where  the  goods  were  not 
originally  tax-paid — see  second  paragraph  below),  the  tax  charged  the  cus- 
turner  should  be  computed  on  the  exact  amount,  if  any,  paid  by  the  customer 
for  the  tires  and  tubes  delivered  by  the  manufacturer  in  making  the 
adjustment,  exchange  or  replacement.  Thus,  where  a  customer  returns 
for  adjustment  a  $50  tire  and  the  manufacturer  gives  the  customer  a  $50 
tire,  allowing  $25  for  the  old  tire,  and  receives  from  the  customer  a 
differential  of  $25  for  the  new  tire  given  in  adjustment,  the  tax  charged 
to  the  customer  should,  be  $1.25  or  5  per  cent  of  the  $25  (the  amount 
paid  by   th»  customer). 

In  opposition  to  the  former  verbal  ruling  of  which  you  were  advised  on 
page  6  of  the  letter  of  March  11,  1919,  the  Treasury  Department  has  now 
ruled  that  where  tires  and  tubes,  on  which  at  the  time  of  the  original 
sale  the  tax  was  not  paid,  are  adjusted,  exchanged,  or  replaced,  the  tax 
to  be  then  paid  shall  be  based  on  the  full  price  of  the  tire  or  tube 
delivered  in  the  adjustment,  replacement  or  exchange.  Thus,  if  a  $50 
tire  sold  prior  to  February  25,  1919,  were  presented  for  adjustment  in 
March,  1919,  and  replaced  by  a  $50  tire  for  which  the  manufacturer 
receiver!  $25,  a  tax  of  $2.50  (i.  e.,  5  per  cent  of  $50  instead  of  5  per  cent 
of  $25,   the  price  received)    must  be   paid  to  the  Government. 

It  appears  to  this  committee  quite  impracticable  and  impossible  for  tire 
manufacturers  to  determine  whether  or  not  tires  and  tubes  returned  for 
adjustment    were   or    were    not   tax-paid   at   the  time   of  their   original   sale 
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by  the  manufacturer.  Hence,  this  committee  is  taking  immediate  steps 
to  effect  if  possible  a  return  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  its  original 
ruling,  under  which  the  tax  returnable  on  all  adjustments,  exchanges  or 
replacements,  regardless  of  whether  the  original  sale  was  made  before 
or  after  February  25,  1919,  shall  be  based  on  the  exact  amount,  if  any, 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  customer  for  the  article  given  in  adjust- 
ment,  replacement  or   exchante. 

ni.  TAXABLE  PURCHASES  BY  TIRE  AND  TUBE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Articles   6   and   7    of    Reguulations  47. 

Although  as  pointed  out  in  paragraph  VI  hereof,  the  sale  of  tires, 
tubes,  and  accessories  to  automotive  vehicle  manufacturers  is  tax-exempt, 
it  is  not  true  that  this  exemption  applies  to  cases  where  taxable  parts  or 
accessories  are  sold  by  the  manufacturer  of  such  parts  or  accessories  to 
the  manufacturers  of  tires  and  tubes,  or  accessories. 

Thus  where  the  tire  or  tube  manuf-icturer  buys  articles  such  as  rims, 
tires,  pumps,  etc.  (i.  e.,  articles  which  are,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in 
such  condition  as  to  be  usable  for  the  performance  of  their  intended 
functions),  a  tax  must  be  originally  paid  to  the  Government  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  part  or  accessory.  If  in  such  a  case  the  tire  or 
tube  manufacturer  both  (a)  reimburses  the  part  or  accessory  manufac- 
turer for  this  tax,  and  (b)  resells  the  part  or  accessory  as  .a  component 
part  of  an  article  which  he  manufactures,  the  tire  or  tube  manufacturer 
may  claim  credit  from  the  Government  for  the  amount  of  such  tax  so 
reimbursed.  The  tire  or  tube  manufacturer  must,  however,  return  to 
the  Government  an  amount  of  tax  based  on  the  price  for  which  he  sub- 
sequently sells  the  taxable  article  of  his  manufacture  of  which  said  part 
or  accessory   has  become   a  component   part. 

The  taking  of  credit  by  the  tire  or  tube  manufacturer  for  the  tax 
for  which  he  reimbursed  the  manufacturer  of  the  part  or  accessory  will 
be  allowed  only  if  the  tire  or  tube  manufacturer  keeps  such  records  and 
evidence  as  will  clearly  establish  his  right  to  this  exemption. 

Special  Note:  Since  under  Article  6  of  the  regulations  47,  a  pur- 
chcaser  of  such  parts  or  accessories  cannot  make  claim  to  the  Government 
for  credit  unless  he  knows  the  amount  of.  such  tax  and  unless  he  actually 
did  pay  as  a  tax  the  amount  claimed,  it  will  therefore  be  observed  that 
the  purchaser  should  request  the  manufacturers  who  furnish  him  with 
such  parts  or  accessories  to  bill  the  tax  as  a  separate  item.  Likewise 
billings  covering  the  sale  of  cement,  gum,  etc.,  to  accessory  kit  assemblers 
and  other  customers  of  like  character  should  show  the  tax  as  a  separate 
item. 

ACCESSORY  KIT  ASSEMBLERS. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  Department  thus  affecting 
tire  and  tube  manufacturers  likewise  applies  to  those  concerns  which 
purchase  their  gums,  cement  and  fabrics  from  rubber  manufacturers  and 
merely  place  an  assortment  of  these  materials  in  a  kit  for  sale  to  the 
consumer.  Thus,  it  appears  that  rubber  manufacturers  when  selling 
cement,  fabrics,  gums,  etc.,  to  a  customer  who  assembles  these  materials 
in  a  kit,  should  charge  the  customer  a  tax.  This  customer  may,  as  above 
Indicated,  subsequently  obtain  from  the  Government  a  credit  for  tlie  tax 
so    paid    to    the    rubber    manufacturer. 

IV.     SALES  TO   THE   GOVERNMENT,    ETC. 
.■Article  10  of  Regulations  47. 

Articles  enumerated  in  Section  900,  Sub-divisions  1,  2  and  3,  when  sold 
by  the  manufacturer  thereof  to  state,  city,  county,  or  municipal  govern- 
ments, are  exempted  from  tax.  Where  such  articles  are  thus  sold  by  any 
one  other  than  the  manufacturer  thereof,  the  sale  is  taxable.  The 
Treasury  Department  in  Regulations  47  departs  from  the  previous  ruling 
given  the  committee  and  holds  that  sales  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment arc  taxable. 

V.     ULTIMATE  USE  AS  AFFECTING   TAXABILITY. 
Articles   U,   12,  and   13   of  Regulations  47. 

The  sale  of  an  article  by  the  manufacturer  thereof  may  be  taxable 
even  though  the  article  is  not  eventually  used  as  a  part  or  accessory  for 
»ny  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  Section  900,  sub-divisions  1  and  2. 
For  instance  the  new  regulations  provide  (see  Article  16)  that  where 
tires  are  sold  for  use  on  trailers  such  tires  are  ta.x-exempt.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  where  the  tires  reach  the  trailer  owner  through  an 
intermediary,  such  as  a  dealer,  that  the  original  sale  of  such  tires  by  the 
manufacturer  is  exempt. 

Hence  the  present  ruling  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle 
recited  in  the  latter  part  of  page  two  and  the  first  part  of  page  three  of 
the  letter  of  March  11.  Where  tires  are  sold  to  a  dealer  and  the  dealer 
subsequently  sells  the  tires  to  a  trailer  owner,  the  manufacturer  cannot 
employ  the  new  ruling  and  obtain  credit  for  the  tax  on  such  tires  should 
he  refund  it   to  the   dealer. 

VI.     SALES  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 
Article  14  of  Regulations  47. 

Article  14  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  all  sales  of  tires,  tubes,  parts 
or  accessories  to  manufacturers  are  not  necessarily  exempt  from  tax. 
The  exemption  applies  only  where  the  articles  sold  are  for  use,  and  are 
so  used,  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  new 
cars  or  for  free  replacement  by  him  under  contract  of  guaranty.  Sales 
to  the  manufacturer  for  any  other  use  are  taxable.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  certificate  referred  to  in  this  article  be  worded  as  follows: 


Referring  to  the  Federal  Excise  Tax  Law  it  is  hereby  certified  that  the 
articles  covered  by  this  order  or  contract  of  sale  are  to  be  used  by  the 
undersigned   exclusively   in   the  manufacture  or   production  of  new   cars. 


(Signature  of  Purchaser.) 
SUPPLEMENTAL    COMMENT    ON    EXCISE    TAXES. 

May  20.   1919. 
To  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Assoctation  of  America: 

In  accordance  with  the  intention  expressed  in  our  circular  letter  of 
May  14,  the  special  committee  appointed  in  the  matter  of  the  Federal 
excise  tax  secured  a  hearing  before  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  other  officials  of  the  Department,  on  Thursday,  May  IS.  Doubtful 
questions  affecting  the  rubber  industry  were  presented  as  formal  inquiries 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  as  a  result  of  the  conference  the  committee 
gathered  some  impressions  relative  to  possible  future  changes  in  the 
regulations  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  pass  on  to  members  of  the 
Association  with  the  full  understanding,  however,  that  there  is  no  authori- 
tative basis  for  procedure  in  respect  to  the  tax  other  than  the  law  itself 
or  the  rulings  of  the   Department  as  set  forth  in  Regulations  47. 

The  committee's  interpretation  of  Regulations  47  as  set  forth  in  the 
letter  of  May  14  seems  to  be  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  interpretations  will  be  modified  except  as  subsequent  regulations 
or  Treasury  Decisions  may  furnish  a  basis  for  a  modification.  The  com- 
mittee was  led  to  believe  that  certain  modifications  might  be  made,  and 
these  possible  modifications  are  given  for  the  information  of  members  of 
the  Association,  referring  in  each  case  to  the  title  number  under  which 
the  subject  in  question  was  treated  in  the  letter  of  May  14. 
I.     BASIS   OF   TAX. 

The  committee  presented  to  the  Department  the  impracticability  of  basing 
retail  sales  upon  the  average  wholesale  price  of  the  month  immediately 
preceding.  The  Department  has  under  consideration  changing  the  regu- 
lations so  as  to  make  the  basis  of  the  tax  in  retail  sales  the  average  price 
at  which  the  manufacturer  sold  the  same  article  at  wholesale  during  the 
second  month  preceding  the  month  during  which  the  retail  sale  was  made. 
If  this  modification  is  made,  retail  sales  in  May,  for  instance,  will  be 
based  upon  the  average  wholesale  price  for  March. 

II.     ADJUSTMENTS,   REPLACEMENTS  AND  EXCHANGES. 

The  committee  strongly  pressed  the  justice  and  advisability  of  a  return 
to  the  informal  ruling  on  this  subject  given  to  the  committee  in  March, 
1919,  and  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  March  11,  under  which  the  tax  in 
the  case  of  adjustments,  replacements  and  exchanges  was  to  have  been 
based  upon  the,  actual  price,  if  any,  paid  to  the  manufacturer  for  the 
new  tire  or  inner  tube  delivered  in  the  transaction  of  adjustment,  re- 
placement or  exchange.  It  will  be  noted  that  such  a  modification  of 
Article  5  of  Regulations  47  would  be  important  as  affecting  adjustments, 
replacements,  or  exchanges  of  tires  and  tubes  sold  prior  to  February  25, 
and  theieforc,  lax-free.     The  Department  took  the  matter  under  advisement. 

III.  TAXABLE  PURCHASES  BY  TIRE  AND  TUBE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Tile  committee  was  given  to  understand  that  a  supplemental  regulation 
or  Treasury  Decision  was  in  contemplation  by  the  Department,  modifying 
the  provisions  of  Articles  6  and  7  of  Regulations  47.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  supplemental  regulation  will  provide  that  manufacturers  of  tires, 
tubes  and  accessories  may  purchase  tax  free,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  products,  articles  otherwise  taxable,  and  that  such  purchasers 
will  be  required  at  stated  intervals  to  furnish  a  report  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  articles  so  purchased.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  tax 
will  be  payable  on  articles  so  purchased  and  not  used  by  the  purchaser 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  products.  Such  a  ruling  would  probably  place 
the  manufacturer  of  tires,  tubes  and  accessories  in  the  same  position  as 
car  manufacturers  with  reference  to  tax-exempt  purchases  and  procedure 
to   secure   the  tax   exemption. 

IV.     SALES    TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

It  was  not  indicated  that  any  change  would  be  made  in  the  regulation* 
with   reference   to   sales   to    the   Government. 

V.     ULTIMATE  USE  AS  AFFECTING  TAXABILITY. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  modification  will  be  made  in  the 
regulations  affecting  the  interpretation  under  this  title  in  the  letter  of 
May  14.  The  committee,  however,  pressed  the  point  that  where  sales 
direct  by  a  manufacturer  were  non-taxable,  the  same  should  be  true  of 
sales  of  the  same  articles  through  an  intermediary,  such  as  a  dealer  or 
jobber.  The  suggestion  was  taken  under  advisement  but  little  hope  was 
given   for  anticipating  a  change   in   the  regulations. 

VI.     SALES  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  certificate  suggested  under  Title  \'I  of  the  letter  of  May  14  was 
informally  approved  by  the  Department.  As  indicated  under  Title  III 
above,  a  supplemental  ruling  is  probable,  providing  that  where  an  order 
or  contract  of  sale  is  covered  by  this  certificate,  the  sale  shall  be  tax-free, 
and  further  providing  for  a  report  by  the  purchaser  at  stated  intervals 
relative  to  his  use  of  the  articles  purchased  tax-free.  A  taa  will  be 
levied  upon  such  articles  as  are  shown  by  this  report  to  have  been  used 
by  the  purchaser  other  than  in  the  production  of  articles  of  his  manu- 
facture. 


June  1,  1919.] 
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issuance    of    Regulations    ■»;,    will    be 
visions    of    Regulations    ■4". 

A   form   of  "Proof   of   Exportation" 
of    Regulations    47    was    submitted    by    the    comi 
compared  by  the  Department  with  suggested  foi 
Associations  and  others  and  an  approved   form 


n    accordance    witli    the    pro- 

the  provisions  of  Article  43 

mittee.      This    form    will    be 

i  submitted  by   Exporters' 

11  be  adopted  and  issued. 


The  committee  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  refuses  to  be  committed  by  any  informal  opinions 
given  in  conference,  and  this  special  report  of  the  committee  is  made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  members  of  the  Association  the  benefit 
of  information  in  the  possession  of  the  committee.  While  the  report 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  members  of  the  Association  for  possible  sup- 
plemental rulings,  no  member  should,  without  fully  realizing  the  risk, 
proceed  in  regard  to  the  excise  tax  upon  any  other  basis  than  is  found 
in  the  law  itself  or  in  Regulations  47  as  they  now  stand.  Regulations  47 
in  their  present  form  furnish  the  only  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  far  as  the  Treasury  Department  is  concerned,  and  no  alteration  is 
authoritative  unless  made  by  a  formal  written  Treasury  Decision. 

The  committee  will  supplement  its  reports  to  the  Association  as  the 
occasion    may    demand. 


10  and  11 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

The  Druggists'  Sundries  Division  will  meet  c 
ai  the  Vale  Club,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Special  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee, volunteered  to  solicit  subscriptions  froin  the  rubber 
trade  for  the  Salvation  Army  drive  of  last  month.  While 
no  specific  sum  was  allotted,  the  rubber  industry  responded 
generously. 


A  COURSE  FOR  RUBBER  FACTORY  FOREMEN. 
The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  conducting  a 
three-month  course  in  production  methods,  for  the  benefit  of 
rubber  factory  foremen.  This  course  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Business  Training  Corporation  of  New  York,  and  is  edited 
by  John  E.  Calder,  M.  E.  There  are  six  text-books  and  a 
series  of  six  lectures  delivered  at  intervals.  The  course  is 
intended  to  give  each  foreman  new  ideas  and  advanced  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner  of  handling  his 
daily   production   problems. 


TESTING  OF  TEXTILE  MATERIALS. 

nPHE  METHODS  for  examining  and  testing  fibers  and  tex- 
■'■  tile  fabrics  as  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  are 
given  under  the  above  title  in  Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ard^  No.  41  (third  edition),  from  which  the  following  abstracts 
are  taken  : 

TENSILE    STHENGTH   AND   LOAD-STEETCH   RELATIONS. 

These  determinations  are  made  by  tests  upon  single  strands 
or  upon  skeins.  The  instruments  employed  in  these  tests  are 
of  the  dead-weight  type, 
and  stress  is  uniformly 
applied  by  motor  or  by 
water  pressure.  All  tests 
are  performed  under 
standard  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  yarn  or 
tissue  being  wound  at 
least  three  times  around 
a  %-inch  drum  securely 
held  at  each  end.  The 
testing  length  between 
center  of  drums  is  six 
inches  and  the  pulling 
jaws  travel  at  the  rate 
of  12  inches  per  minute. 

DSY  WEIGHT. 
Bone-dry  weighings  are 
made  in  the  oven  illus-       Qven  for  Drying  Test  Specimens. 


FOR  Making  Dry  Weighings. 


trated.  A  motor-driven 
fan  circulates  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  oven  to  in- 
sure uniformity  of  heat. 
The  sample  to  be  weighed 
is  placed  in  one  of 
ten  small  baskets  carried 
by  a  chain.  This  chain 
may  be  turned  by  a 
wheel  outside  the  oven, 
bringing  each  basket  suc- 
cessively into  such  posi- 
tion that  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  hook  sus- 
pended from  one  end  of 
the  balance  by  means  of 
another  hook  operated 
from  the  outside  of  the 
drying-oven. 
FABRICS. 
Some  of  the  determinations  made  upon  fabrics  are:  weight, 
tensile  strength  and  load-relations,  percentage  of  fiber  composi- 
tion, thread  count,  yarn  number  or  size,  folding  endurance,  etc. 

FOLDING  ENDUBANCE. 

Some  materials  are  subjected  in  actual  use  to  considerable 
folding.  In  such  cases,  folding  endurance  tests  will  show  to 
what  extent  they  may  be  expected  to  resist  deterioration  from 
this  cause. 

The  folding  test  is 
made  upon  a  special- 
ly constructed  inachine 
which  registers  the  num- 
ber of  alternate  folds  the 
specimen  endures  before 
breaking  under  a  given 
constant  tension.  The  de- 
termination is  made  in 
the  standard  atmosphere 
upon  a  test  strip  15  mm. 
(19/32-inch)  wide  and 
95  mm.  (3H  inches) 
long.  The  number  of 
double  folds  made  before 
rupture  occurs  is  re- 
ported. By  a  double 
fold  is  meant  that  the  sample  is  folded  fiat  upon  itself,  then 
opened  and  folded  at  the  same  point  upon  itself  in  the  reverse 
direction.  A  constant  tension  of  1,000  grams  (35  ounces  avoir- 
dupois) is  applied  during  the  folding  operation  and  the  double 
folds  are  made  at  a  rate  of  200  per  minute. 


M.^CHI 


!  FOR  Testing  FoLDI^ 
Endurance. 


WASTE    MATERIAL   DEALERS   MOVE  TO   NEW  YORK. 

About  June  1,  1919,  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  formerly  at  185  Summer  street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  will  be  established  in  a  suite  of  offices 
on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New 
York  City.  The  formal  opening,  with  a  reception  for  members 
will  take  place  on  Monday,  June  16,  which  is  the  day  preceding 
the  regular  quarterly  association  meeting. 

Charles  M.  Haskins,  the  secretary,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  "Commercial  Bulletin,"  and  will  henceforth  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  association.  Plans  are  under  way  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  credit  service  which  will  be 
of  great  service  to  members. 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps- 
and  your  own  success. 
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S.  A.  E.  Adopts  Standards  Recommended  by 
Tire  and  Rim  Division. 


AT   the  annual   meeting  of  the   Society  of   Automobile    En- 
gineers,  held    February   5,    1919,    recommendations    of   the 
Tire  and  Rim  Division  of  the  Standards  Committee  were 
approved   for   final   presentation   to   the   voting  members   of   the 
society.     The  following  S.  A.  E.  Standards  were  adopted  by  the 
letter  ballot   which  closed  .April  5. 

SOLID    TIRE    SECTIONS. 

Minimum  Total 
Solid  Tire                                                                       Sectional  Area  of 
Widths,  Inches.                                                            Rubber,  Square  Inches. 
i'yi      6.75 

4     7.75 

5  10.75 

6  13.75 

7  16.75 

8  19.75 

10  25.75 

12  31.75 

14  37.75 

The    above    table    is    in    complete    accord    with    the    schedule 
worked  cut  and  adopted  by  the  Solid  Tire  Division,  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A.      These 
areas  include  the  hard  and  soft  rubber  used  in  solid  tires. 
INDUSTRIAL  TRUCK  TIRES. 
Tire  Dimensions.  Wheel  Dimensions. 

Nominal  Sectional  Wheel  Widths  of 

Diameter,  Inches.        Widths,  Inches.     Diameter.  Inches.     Felloes,  Inches. 

10  zy^  6  zy, 

10  5  6  4^ 

16  iVi  12  2K 

16  5  12  H'A 

20  m  16  2?i 

20  5  16  4)4 

24  iVi  20  2Vi 

28  3H  24  254 

Wheel  diameters  shall  be  4  inches  less  than  the  nominal  tire 
diameters.  The  height  of  the  finished  tire  is  to  be  2  inches  for 
all  sizes.  The  width  of  the  wheel  felloe  is  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  present  S.  A.  E.  standard  truck  tire  practice  and  the 
rim  diameter  tolerances  will  be  plus  0.005,  minus  zero.  This 
will  make  all  the  former  or  present  S.  A.  E.  standards  for  in- 
dustrial truck  tire  sizes  null  and  void. 

BASE  BANDS   FOR  SOLID  TIRES. 

Base  gallons. 

Band  Limits '■ n 

Size.  A.  B.             ofB.  C.      No.       D.  E.  G.  F. 

3H  3/4  4  1/4  ±1/32  11/32     18     0.191  3  7/16  3  9/16  1/16 

4  25/32  4  13/16  ±1/32  3/8       20     0.196  3   59/64  4  1/16  9/128 

5  27/32  5  7/8  ±1/32  7/16     26     0.189  4  59/64  5  1/16  9/128 

6  27/32  6  7/8  ±1/32  7/16     32     0.185  5  59/64  6  1/16  9/128 

7  27/32  7  7/8  ±1/32  7/16     36     0.192  6  59/64  7  1/16  9/128 

8  7/8  8  7/8  ±3/64  7/16  40  0.196  7  27/32  8  5/64 
10  7/8  10  7/8  ±3/64  7/16  50  0.196  9  27/32  10  5/64 
12  7/8  12  7/8  ±3/64  7/16  60  0.197  11  27/32  12  5/64 
14  7/8  14  7/8  ±3/64  7/16  70  0197  13  27/32  14  5/64 

The  above  dimensions  conform  to  the  recommended  series  of 
sohd  tire  sizes  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  base  bands 
recommended  and  adopted  by  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  K.    The  recommended  bands 


.•-ame    general    dimensions    apply    to    bands    with    either 


fac 


mg. 


Base  Bands  for  Solid  Tires. 


relate   to   corrugated   mill   sections  and  it   is   optional   with   tire 
manufacturers  to  use  either  mill  corrugated  or  dovetail  facings, 


BASE    BANDS   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   TRUCK   WHEELS. 

The  sections  of  tires  and  base  bands  as  recommended  for  solid 
tires  for  trucks  will  also  apply  to  industrial  truck  wheels,  and 
the  recommended  S.  A.  E.  standard  3K  and  5-inch  pressed-on 
channel  sections  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  is  adopted 
for  industrial   truck   wheels. 

EDGES  OF  FELLOE   BANDS. 

The  present  specifica- 
tion as  revised  at  the 
June  meeting  in  Dayttm 
to  3/16-inch  radius  on 
the  inside  edges  and 
1/16-inch  radius  on  the 
outside  edges  of  bands, 
is  a  specification  to 
which  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  the 
mills  to  roll  steel;  there- 
fore, the  edges  of  felloe 
bands    has    been    changed    to    3/32-inch    radius    for    all    edges. 

ALLOWABLE   TOLERANCES    FOR    FELLOE   BANDS. 

The  tolerances  given  on  page  8a,  S.  A.  E.  Handbook.  Volume 
I,  are  used  for  the  inspection  of  not  only  steel  bands  on  wood 
wheels  but  also  for  steel  wheels.  The  wording  at  the  bottom  of 
page  8a  is  changed  to  read,  "Band  circumference  after  applica- 
tion to  wood  wheels  and  circumferences  of  steel  wheels." 

On  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  inspecting  circumferences  with 
a  tape  to  the  present  close  tolerances.  "Band  circumferences  be- 
fore application"  is  changed  to  prevailing  commercial  tolerances 
of  plus   1/32  minus   1/16-inch. 

WOOD    FELLOE    DIMENSIONS— PNEUMATIC    TIRE    RIMS. 

At  the  June,  1918.  meeting  of  the  Society  wood  felloe  dimen- 
sions were  adopted  for  only  the  6,  7  and  8-inch  rims.  To  com- 
plete this  specification  for  31/2,  4  and  4,'4-inch  rims,  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  are  adopted: 


Edges  of  Felloe  Bands. 


d  Rim  Size. 

Width. 

D 

pth. 

30x3^ 

IH 

VA 

-HA 
(— 0 

32x35^ 

1>^ 

1'4 

\lj^ 

33x4 

154 

154 

±J? 

34.x4;i 

f '2 

1!4 

(-I-A 

These  felloe  band  dimensions  conform  with  those  adopted  by 
the   Automotive   Wood   Wheel   Manufacturers'   .Association. 

S.  A.  E.  TIRE  AND  RIM  DIVISION. 

The  Tire  and  Rim  Division  of  the  1919  Standards  Commit- 
tee has  been  assigned   the   following  subjects: 

Airplane  Landing  Wheels,  Carrying  Capacit}-  of  Solid  Tires, 
Pneumatic  Tire  Sections,  Pneumatic  Tires  for  Passenger  Cars 
and  Commercial  Vehicles,  Rim  Dimensions — Cast  Steel  Wheels, 
Rubber  Tires  for  Tractors.  S.  A.  E.  Deflection  and  Set  Tests  for 
Rims,  Section  Dimensions  of  Solid  Tire  Single  and  Dual  Wheels 
with  reference  to  thickness  of  permanent  metal  felloe  band ; 
Solid  Tire  and  Wheel  Diameters,  Wheel  Circumferences ;  Solid 
Tire  Sizes  and  Wood   Spokes,   Passenger  Cars. 
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The  personnel  of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  and  the  assign- 
ments to  the  different  subdivisions  are  as   follows: 
Chairman. 
Charles  B.  Whittlesey. 
Pneumatic  Tires  for  Passenger  Cars. 
W.   H.   Allen,   C.   I.   Bradley,   Burgess   Darrow,   E.   C.   Hulse, 
William  McMahon,  J.  C.  Tuttk. 

Pneumatic  Tires  for  Commercial  Vehicles. 
W.  H.  Allen,  C.  I.  Bradley,  J.  E.  Hale,  E.  C.  Hulse,  William 
McMahon,  J.  C.  Tuttle. 

Pneum.'ltic  Tires  for  Airplanes. 
W.  H.  Allen,  W.  M.  Britton,  Burgess  Darrow,  C.  I.  Bradley, 
William  McMahon,  J.   C.   Tuttle. 

Solid  Tires. 
W.    H.   Allen,    C.    I.   Bradley,    W.    M.    Britton,    Lawrence    R. 
Davis,  Hugo  Hoffstaeter,  J.  E.  Hale,  A.  Hargraves. 
Pneumatic  Tire  Rims. 
W.  H.  Allen,  W.   N.  Booth,  C.  C.   Carlton,  Burgess  Darrow, 
Lewis  Fine,  C.  N.  McFarland.  William  McMahon,  A.  W.  Rich- 
ards, J.  G.  Swain,  J.  H.  Wagenhorst. 

Solid  Tire  Bands  and  Rims. 
W.  H.  Allen,  W.  N.  Booth,  C.  C.  Carlton,  Lawrence  R.  Davis, 
Lewis  Fine,  J.  E.  Hale,  A.  Hargraves,  C.  N.  McFarland,  O.  W. 
Mott,  G.  S.  Porter,  A.  W.  Richards, 


S.  A.  E.  SUMMER  MEETING. 

Plans  are  rapidly  being  completed  for  holding  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  at  Ottawa 
Beach,  Michigan,  from  June  23  to  27,  inclusive.  The  place 
chosen  affords  ideal  facilities  for  a  meeting  combining  profes- 
sional sessions  with  social  features  and  recreation,  and  present 
indications  forecast  a  well-attended  and  very  interesting  meet- 
ing. The  papers  and  discussions  will  cover  all  important  auto- 
motive subjects,  particularly  the  passenger  car  of  the  future, 
farm  tractors,  and  aeronautics.  Representative  exhibits  of  auto- 
motive apparatus  may  be  arranged. 

The  recreation  features  include  outdoor  sports  and  athletic 
contests  of  varied  character,  many  of  the  events  being  open 
to  both  men  and  women.  There  will  be  dancing  every  evening, 
a  grand  ball  on  the  evening  of  June'  26,  and  special  entertain- 
ments for  the  ladies. 

Reservations  for  the  meeting  may  be  made  through  the  office 
of  the  society  at  29  West  39th  street,  New  York  City. 


KLUCINE. 

The  pseudo-scientific  term  "Klucine."  based  on  the  inventors' 
names,  is  the  trade  designation  of  a  peculiar  oil  product.  It  is 
depolymerized  China  wood  oil.  In  its  commercial  preparation 
it  consists  of  a  clear,  dark  amber-colored  solution  in  gasoline. 
In  this  form  it  may  be  applied  to  fabrics  and  metallic  surfaces, 
depositing  a  tough,  elastic  coating  after  24  hours'  drying.  The 
Klucine  solution  may  be  used  pure  or  in  combination  with  pig- 
ments as  a  paint  vehicle  for  the  weather  protection  of  any  sur- 
face. Owing  to  its  thinness,  the  film  deposited  by  the  solution 
has  about  double  the  covering  capacity  of  ordinary  painting 
materials. 

Chemicall}',  Klucine  film  is  inert  and  when  dr>-  is  insoluble  in 
its  original  solvent.  It  is  very  flexible  under  all  conditions  of 
temperature,  non-porous  and  tough.  .\s  applied  to  fabrics  it 
penetrates  the  fibres  and  bridges  the  intervals  of  the  woven 
structure,  rendering  the  fabric  both  air  and  moisture  proof, 
.^s  a  compounding  ingredient  it  is  said  to  add  appreciably  to 
the  tensile  strength  of  vulcanized  rubber  mixings.  Pure  rubber 
articles  such  as  thread,  elastic  bands,  and  soft  rubber  goods 
generally,  are  preserved  from  deterioration  by  oxidation,  it  is 
said,  by  the  application  of  a  light  coating  of  Klucine  solution. 


JUDICIAL    DECISIONS. 

rLIGEL,  et  al.  vs.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. — Circuit  Court  of 
*■       Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  November  13,  1918. 

Patent  No.  1,099,031  for  a  waterproof  garment  including  a  cape 
and  hood,  the  hood  having  a  section  capable  of  conversion  either 
as  a  vizor  or  a  military  collar.  This  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
the  Billie  Burke  Brand. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  do  not  manufacture  but  sell  the  alleged 
infringing  article.  When  the  case  came  up  in  the  District  Court 
the  court  decided  that  there  was  no  invention  or  infringement 
but  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  there  was  invention  but  that 
the  article  sold  did  not  infringe  since  the  band  on  the  article 
sold  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  was  simply  a  military  collar  and 
did  not  have  any  other  function  than  decoration  and  was  not 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  vizor  as  in  the  patented  article.  (Fed- 
eral Reporter,  Volume  254,  page  698.) 

decisions  of  commissioner  of  patents. 

Ex  parte  Robert  E.  Miller,  Inc.     Decided  March  14,  1919. 

The  term  "U-Put-On"  as  a  trade-mark  for  rubber  heels  with 
an  open  casing  attached,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  by  slipping  the 
casing  over  the  flared  heel  of  a  woman's  shoe,  held  not  register- 
able  as  a  trade  mark,  since  it  is  descriptive  of  the  goods  with 
which  it  is  used.  This  decision  was  given  by  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Clay  in  affirming  the  ruling  of  the  Examiner.  (Official 
Gazette,  March  15,  1919,  page  733.) 

CUSTOMS  APPRAISER'S  DECISIONS. 

Protest  931,148,  of  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  (New  York). 
Rubber  Nipples — Rubber  nipples  classified  as  toys  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  342,  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  are 
claimed  to  be  rubber  nipples  dutiable  as  druggists'  sundries  at  15 
per  cent  under  paragraph  368.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36, 
No.  18.) 

Protests  930,720,  etc.,  of  Pitt  &  Scott  (New  York).  India 
Rubber  Manufactures. — Merchandise  classified  as  a  manufac- 
ture of  hard  rubber  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
369,  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  is  claimed  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of 
India  rubber  or  gutta  percha  at  ten  per  cent  under  paragraph  368. 
(Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  18.) 


CONCERNING   TRADE-MARKS. 

.\  booklet  of  interest  to  every  manufacturer  and  particularly 
to  those  in  the  rubber  trade  has  been  issued  by  William  E. 
Richards,  an  attorney  of  New  York,  which  contains  a  digest 
of  the  most  useful  information  pertaining  to  trade-marks, 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  readily  comprehensible 
to  all.  The  contents  are  in  brief  form  and  compiled  so  that  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  the  selection  and  registration  of  a  trade- 
mark for  a  new  line  of  goods  can  be  obtained  in  a  half-hour's 
time.  ^Mr.  Richards'  booklet  is  divided  into  sections  concerning 
"Digest  of  United  States  Law  and  Practice,"  "Digest  of  Prac- 
tice in  Foreign  Countries,"  "Piracy  of  Trade-Marks  Abroad," 
"Schedule  of  United  States  Charges,"  and  "Schedule  of  Foreign 
Registration  Charges."  Mr.  Richards  states  that  the  purpose 
01  his  book  is  to  "present  in  concise  form  for  ready  reference 
the  features  most  necessary  to  be  available  to  lawyers  and  manu- 
facturers to  enable  them  to  understand  readily  the  leading 
points  of  law  and  practice  on  this  important  subject  matter, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  protection  for  this 
class   of  property." 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  new 
line  of  goods  than  the  selection  of  a  proper  trade-mark  and  it 
may  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  him  eventually.  In  this 
regard  Mr.  Richards'  brief  advice  on  this  subject  cannot  b« 
improved   upon. 

First.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  most  desirable  and  effective 
marks  are  those  that  are  (a)  simple  in  design;  (b)  easy  to  under- 
stand and  remember;  (c)  attractive  in  appearance;  and,  (d)  if 
the  marks  is  an  arbitrary  word,  easy  to  speak,  spell,  and  attractive 
in  sound.- 
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The    Honorable    Augustus    O.    Bourn, 


SCIENCE,  politics,  literature  and  rubber  manufacture,  while 
not  closely  correlated,  are  all  more  or  less  combined  in  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  active  members 
of  the  industry  to-day.  As  a  founder  of  two  rubber  manufac- 
turing concerns  and  an  investigator  of  rubber  chemistry  and  vul- 
canization, he  is  prominent  in  the  industry.  As  Governor  of 
his  state  and  as  Consul-General  at  Rome,  he  was  prominent  in 
politics,  while  his  literary  work,  mainly  published  for  private 
distribution,  serves  to  show  another  aspect  of  this  versatile  man. 

Augustus  Osborn  Bourn  was  born  October  1,  1834,  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and 
Brown  University  in  that  city.  After  graduation  he  entered 
the  employ  of  his  father's  firm.  Bourn  &  Brown,  later  Bourn, 
Brown  &  Chaffee,  manufacturers  of  rubber  shoes,  of  which  firm, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  a  member.  In  1861 
this  firm  was  incorporated  as  the 
Providence  Rubber  Co.  and  seven 
years  later  was  merged  with  the 
National  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Bourn  re- 
tained his  connection  with  this  com- 
pany until  1887  or  1888,  when  he 
retired  from  business  and  joined  his 
family   in   Europe. 

Returning  to  this  country  in  1893, 
he  established  a  rubber  factory  at 
Providence  the  next  year,  carrying 
on  the  business  as  the  Bourn  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  manufacturing  footwear 
under  the  "Providence"  and  "Union" 
brands.  When  this  business  was 
incorporated  in  1902,  he  continued 
to  be  president  and  manager.  Mean- 
while the  plant  has  steadily  grown 
till  it  now  covers  an  entire  city  block 
in   Providence, 

About  IS  years  ago  the  Bourn 
Rubber  Co.  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  insulated  wire,  and  the 
business  so  increased  in  volume  as 
to  compel  the  erection,  in  1918,  of  a 
separate  factory  for  this  branch  of 
its  business.  No  man  in  the  rubber 
business  has  had  a  wider  experience  than  ex-Governor  Bourn. 
He  is  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  manufacture,  as  well 
as  with  the  general  management,  of  the  business.  He  introduced 
many  new  styles  and  originated  numerous  innovations  while 
with  the  National  Rubber  Co.,  among  them  being  "snow  ex- 
cluders," fusion  linings  for  boots  and  lumbermen's  goods  and 
button  gaiters.  He  also  manufactured  the  style  now  known  as 
"Alaskas"  several  years  before  any  other  company  produced 
this  class  of  footwear. 

As  an  investigator,  his  experiments  in  vulcanizing  began  in 
1903,  and  were  reported  in  an  address  at  the  Rubber  Conference 
in  New  York  in  1912,  receiving  the  marked  attention  of  all  prac- 
tical rubber  men  and  chemists.  He  showed  that  the  rate  of 
vulcanization  was  doubled  for  every  11  degrees  F.  and  that  the 
same  compound  which  vulcanized  in  14  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  194  degrees  F.  could  be  similarly  vulcanized  in  IS  seconds 
in  a  heat  of  327  degrees  F. 

He  has  written  several  treatises  on  astro-physical  subjects, 
which,  however,  he  declines  to  have  published,  having  written 
them  solely  to  occupy  his  spare  moments.  Some  years  ago  he 
published,  for  private  distribution,  a  small  volume  of  memorial 
addresses  of  prominent  public  men  delivered  in  Rhode  Island 


and  elsewhere,  and  he  is  now  preparing  for  publication  a  large 
number  of  speeches  delivered  between  1876  and  1888,  which 
exemplify  the  political  conditions  and  thoughts  of  that  period. 
In  politics,  Mr.  Bourn  has  played  a  prominent  part.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Senate  from  1876  to  1883  and 
from  1886  to  1888.  For  six  years  from  1877  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  was  the  author  of  the  "Bourn  Amendment"  to  the 
Constitution  of  Rhode  Island,  extending  to  foreign-born  citizens 
the  same  rights  of  franchise  enjoyed  by  the  native-born.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  Governor  by  the  Republicans,  and  re-elected 
in  1884,  receiving  all  but  13  votes  of  the  total  of  nearly  16,000 
votes  cast.  During  his  term  in  this  office,  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  international  differences  growing  out  of  the 
New  Orleans  riots,  he  was  in  1889  appointed  Consul-General 
of  the  United  States  for  Italy  and 
was  stationed  at  Rome.  For  a 
period  he  was  both  Consul-General 
and   in   charge   of  the   Legation. 

In  his  younger  days  he  served 
with  the  Providence  Horse  Guards, 
rising  from  private  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  Cavalry. 

He  moved  from  Providence  to 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  1873,  and 
his  residence,  "Seven  Oaks,"  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  that  city, 
the  garden  running  down  to  the  wa- 
ters of  Narragansett  Bay.  He  is 
very  fond  of  flowers  and  this  garden 
is  one  of  his  hobbies ;  having  been 
arranged  by  himself,  it  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  accordance  with  his  direc- 
tions. 

Ex-Governor  Bourn  is  a  busy,  as 
well  as  a  business,  man,  leaving 
Bristol  at  10  a.  m.  and  returning  at 
7:05  p.  m.  At  noon  it  is  his  custom 
to  lunch  at  the  University  Club,  at 
Providence,  with  a  number  of  con- 
genial men,  all  graduates  of  Brown 
University,  including  editors,  educators,  jurists  and  manufactur- 
ers promiient  in   the  professions  and  leading  industries. 

Ex-Governor  Bourn  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  Executive  Committee  of  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  and  v/as  the  second  president  of  the  New  England 
Rubber   Club,   the   predecessor   of   the   above-named   association. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FOR  OUR  READERS 

ARMENIAN    BOLE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  what  bole 
Armenia  may  be?  Furthermore,  is  it  used  in  rubber 
compounding? 

Bole  Armenia,  or  more  correctly  Armenian  bole,  is  a  bright 
red,  friable  clayey  earth  found  in  Tuscany  and  in  Armenia. 
Chemically  it  is  clay  or  hydrous  aluminum  silicate,  known  in 
its  purest  forms  as  kaolin  and  fuller's  earth.  Its  color  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  iron  oxide. 

Armenian  bole  is  used  to  color  or  adulterate  various  sub- 
stances, notably  tooth  powders,  and  was  formerly  used  in  cer- 
tain horse  medicines  as  an  absorbent  and  astringent.  Very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  in  rubber  manufacture,  although  it 
is  said  that  10  per  cent  added  to  Para  rubber  has  been  employed 
in  making  inner  tube  patches. — The  Editor. 
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News  of  the  American   Rubber  Industry. 


A  RUBBER  TECHNOLOGIST. 

THERE  are   few  men  with  scientific   training   wlio  have  had 
such  a  wide  experience  in  rubber  chemistry  as  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Somerville,  who  is  now  associated  with  the  R.  T.  Vanderbilt 
Co.,    SO    East    42nd    street,    New 
York,   dealer  in   rubber   chemicals 
and  ingredients. 

Dr.  Somerville  studied  and 
taught  at  DePauw  and  Cornell 
Universities,  specializing  in  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  Summers 
he  worked  at  Franklin  Institute 
and  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington.  In  1912  he  took 
charge  of  the  physical  testing  lab- 
oratory of  the  India  Rubber  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
where  guayule  was  one  of  tlie 
chief  materials  handled.  The  next 
year  he  was  taken  into  the  de- 
velopment department  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  for 
five  years  supervised  the  <^^V<ir\-,c)  underwood  &  Undcr^vood.N  Y 
mental  and  development  work  at  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  Somerville. 
its  laboratory  m  New    l  ork   City, 

mainly  on  mechanical  goods,  but  to  some  extent  on  tires  and 
footwear.  \  year  ago  he  was  appointed  technical  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  all  the  factories  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  System. 

During  the  war  he  represented  the  company  on  the  War 
Service  Committee,  and  he  was  the  company's  representative  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  in  the 
rubber  section  of  which  he  has  been  especially  active.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Physical  Society  and  of  Masonic 
organizations. 

Dr.  Somerville  therefore  brings  to  his  new  position  a  wide, 
practical,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  many  lines  of  rubber 
manufacture,  which  will  make  him  a  valuable  man,  not  only  to 
the  company,  but  also  to  its  customers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer  of 
tires  and  inner  tubes,  has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  June  15,  on  stock  of  record  May  31,  1919. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  man- 
ufacturer of  rubber  footwear,  has  declared  its  semi-annual 
dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able June  1  on  stock  of  record  May  24,  1919. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  lires, 
balloon  fabric,  and  other  rubber  goods,  has  declared  its  quarterly 
dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  stock, 
payable  July  1,   1919. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Mogadore,  Ohio, 
tire  manufacturer,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per 
cent,  payable  July  1  on  common  stock ;  also  one  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  payable  at  the  same  time. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
tires,  declared  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  May  20  on 
preferred  stock  of  record  January  31,  1919.  .\  further  divi- 
dend of  ten  per  cent  has  been  declared,  payable  July  15  on  com- 
mon stock  of  record  June  10,  1919. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer  of 
zinc  products,  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  four  per  cent, 
payable  April  30  on  stock  of  record  May  10,  1919. 


The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  man- 
ufacturer of  tires  and  other  rubber  goods,  has  declared  quarterly 
dividends  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  common  shares,  and 
one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  shares,  payable 
June  30  on  stock  of  record  June  IS,  1919. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  automotive  machinery, 
electric  control  devices,  etc.,  has  declared  quarterly  dividends  of 
two  per  cent,  payable  July  15  and  31,  respectively,  on  preferred 
and  common  stock  of  record  June  30,  1919. 


CHANGES   IN   PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  CO.,  INC. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  160  Front  street.  New  York 
City,  and  its  branch,  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  1111  Mar- 
quette Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  announce  the  following  re- 
cent changes  in  organization:  E.  V.  Peters,  general  sales  man- 
ager, succeeding  H.  G.  Clopper,  resigned.  New  York;  Bushnell 
Bigelow,  manager  of  Eastern  sales,  New  York;  R.  M.  Neumann, 
manager  of  Western  sales,  Chicago;  W.  P.  Hardenbergh,  Jr., 
manager  of  export  sales.  New  Y'ork;  J.  Matthias,  Jr.,  assistant 
sales  manager,  Chicago;  Walter  I.  Hess,  assistant  sales  man- 
ager. New  Y'ork;  F.  C.  Fuller,  assistant  sales  manager,  New 
York;  and  R.  L.  Cathcart,  assistant  sales  manager,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    PLANTATIONS,    INC. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Planta- 
tions, Inc.,  was  held  Tuesday,  May  20,  1919,  and  the  following 
directors  and  officers  were  elected : 

BOASD   OF   DIEECTOKS. 

H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  Samuel  P.  Colt,  Lester  Leland,  Charles 
B.  Seger,  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Edgar  B.  Davis,  Ernest  Hopkinson, 
W.  J.  Gallagher,  Walter  B.  Mahony,  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  J. 
Newton  Gunn,  John  W.  Bicknell,  L.  D.  Tompkins,  W.  H.  Black- 
well,  and  W.  F.  Bass. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

H.  Stuart  Holchkiss.  Samuel  P.  Colt,  Lester  Leland,  Charles 
Fl.  Seger.  Walter  B.  Mahony,  John  W.  Bicknell,  and  L.  D. 
Tompkins. 

OFFICERS. 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman;  Lester  Leland,  vice-chairman;  H. 
Stuart  Hotchkiss,  president;  W.  J.  Gallagher,  vice-president;  W. 
S.  Gordon,  vice-president;  John  W.  Bicknell,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  assistant  secretary;  L.  D.  Tompkins,  vice-pres- 
ident and  secretary;  T.  H.  Lee,  assistant  treasurer:  Walter  B. 
Mahony,   counsel   for  the  company. 

The  L'nited  States  Rubber  Plantations,  Inc.,  holds  all  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.'s  plantations  in  Sumatra.  The  authorized  capi- 
tal is  $40,000,000  preferred  and  $60,000,000  common,  of  which 
$10,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  common  has  been  issued. 
Extensions  to  the  vast  estates  are  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 


PERFECTION    MAKES   KEYSTONE   BRAND    OF   TIRES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  many  conflicting  reports  concern- 
ing the  output  of  the  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  the  following  facts  have  been  ascertained.  The 
Perfection  company  makes  under  a  cost-plus  agreement  with  the 
Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City,  tires  branded 
with  the  Keystone  name  and  design.  This  does  not  affect  the 
output  of  Perfection  tires  which  are  being  marketed  through 
the  company's  regular  channels.  In  addition,  the  Nemours 
Trading  Corp.,  New  York  City,  has  the  exclusive  export  sales 
representation  for  the  Perfection  tire. 
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PRICE  REDUCTION  ON  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  AND  TUBES. 

The  leading  American  automobile  tire  and  tube  manufacturers 
have  announced  reductions  in  their  list  prices  for  casings  and 
tubes  effective  May  12.  These  reductions  variously  average  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  respective  lists  of  tires  and  tubes.  In 
e.xplanation  of  these  liberal  reductions  to  the  tire-using  public 
one  of  the  largest  rubber  goods  manufacturers  states  that  the 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  rubber  tires  is  not  due  to  any  apathy  in 
tire  buying,  for  the  demand  is  well  in  advance  of  the  supply. 
Three  factors  entered  into  the  tire-price  revision.  First,  the 
remarkable  industrial  efficiency  in  the  rubber  industry  allowed  a 
quick  change  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  Second,  all  war 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  crude  rubber  have  been 
removed,  enabling  manufacturers  to  keep  ample  supplies  on  hand. 
Third,  considerable  progress  was  made  in  factory  efficiency  be- 
cause of  the  strenuous  pace  required  to  meet  Army  and  Navy 
demand  for  rubber  goods  of  all  descriptions. 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

Anthony  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  .April  24  (New  York),  $5,000.  S.  R.  Anthony, 
1931  Matfison  avenue;  L.  Roscnstrauss,  309  Broadway — both  of  New  York 
City;  E.  Anthony,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  To  manufacture  tires  and 
rubber  goods. 

Arrow  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  April  28  (New  York),  $15,000.  J. 
Jacobs,  S.  Bernheim,  W.  Loewenthal — all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Atlas  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  May  9  (New  Jersey),  $500,000.  H.  A.  Ludeke, 
I.  A.  Worthington,  K.  Keller— all  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Principal 
ofBcc.  26  West  State  street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Agent  m  charge,  M.  G. 
Buchanan.     To  manufacture,  purchase,  and  sell  tires,  tubes,  and  automobile 

^"^"mds'tone  Rubber  Co..  April  14  (New  Jersey),  $125,000.  W.  P.  Bradley, 
president  and  treasurer,  113  George  street;  I.  V.  Stone,  vice-president  arid 
general  maaager,  117  Sumter  street — both  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Si.  J.  King,  172  Clinton  Place,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office, 
dc  Hirsch  avenue,  between  Jefferson  and  Adams  avenues.  Woodbine,  New 
Jersey.  -Agent  in  charge,  I.  V.  Stone.  To  manufacture,  buy  and  sell 
rubber  goods. 

Consumers  Rubber  Co.,  March  5  (Wisconsin),  $20,000.  J.  E.  Bright, 
president  and  manager,  1404  South  Main  street;  H.  F.  Johnson,  vice- 
president.  1012  16th  street;  A.  Hug-.mun,  secretary  and  treasurer,  16th 
street  and  Junction  avenue — all  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Principal  office, 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  To  manufacture,  purchase,  and  deal  in  automobile 
tires,  tubes,  and  accessories.  _ 

De  R"5a  Corp..  May  13  (New  York).  $250,000.  A.  T>e  Rosa.  255  Fourth 
avenue;  J.  C.  Daiizilo,  32  Court  strest— both  of  Brooklyn;  M.  J.  Hertel, 
1   West  ;04lh  street.  New  York  City— both  in  New  York.     To  manufacture 

Eastern' Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  March  15  (Delaware),  $500,000.  P.  L.  Gar- 
rett, A.  Jamison.  F.  E.  Sterling- all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware 
agent,  P.  L.  Garrett,  Equitable  Building.  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
acquire  property  for  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  growing  of  rubber  trees, 
and  to  produce  and  deal  in  rubber. 

Ellison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  May  19  (New  York),  $10,000.  J. 
Jacobs,  S.  Bernheim,  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
To  manufacture  tires. 

Enid  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  May  12  (Delaware),  $100,000.  T.  L.  Croteau. 
P,  E.  Drew,  M.  M.  Oancy— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Principal  office 
with  the  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To  manufactuie  and  deal  in  tires  and  inner  tubes. 

Ferguson  Tire  Corp.,  May  16  (New  York),  $200,000.  J,  N.  Mead,  L. 
H.  Ferguson— both  of  Ithaca;  J.  W.  Ellis,  Buffalo— both  in  New  York. 
Piincipal   office.   Buffalo.  New   York.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Five- Fourteen  Tire  Co..  March  11  (Tennessee),  $15,000.  A.  F.  Fulncr, 
W.  E.  Newman.  W.  W.  Graham,  M.  H.  Smith,  F.  Ford.  Principal  office, 
Memphis,    Tennessee.     To   buy   and   sell    automobile    parts,    supplies,    acces- 

"^Frl'nklin  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  April  25  (New  York),  $5,0C0.  E.  R.  Dodge. 
D.    Michelson,    B.    Greenwald — all   of   61    Broadway,    New   York   City.      To 

"'^G^i'^aThl"&  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  May  2  (New  York),  $20,000.  M.  J. 
Goldman,  B.  Gottlieb,  A.  J.  Halprin— all  of  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
To  manufacture  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Holcomb  Rubber  Co.,  April  12  (Connecticut),  $25,000.  A.  Wurts,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  J.  F.  Herbst,  A.  S.  Campbell— all  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Piincipal  office,  713-715  Albany  avenne,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  To  deal 
in  auto  and  truck  tires  and  accessories.  _    _       .  . 

Home  Vulcanizing  Co.,  April  7  (Ohio),  $15,000.  J.  B.  Frostick,  presi- 
dent, 1717  Baird  avenue:  J.  P.  Grubb,  vice-president  and  manager,  1804 
High  street;  A.  F.  Marting,  secretary  and  treasurer,  1138  Eighth  street: 
S.  D.  Ryggles,  director,  610  Gay  street:  G.  E.  Kricker,  director,  812  Sixth 
street— all  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Principal  office,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Gay 
streets,    Portsmouth,    Ohio.      To   vulcanize    and    sell   tires,    tubes,    and    auto- 

"Keyes^K^toner.'  Inc.,  May  15  (New  York).  $5,000.  J.  F.  Stoner,  L.  W. 
Kcyes,  H.  V.  Oemerts— all  of  Auburn,  New  York.  Principal  office. 
Auburn.  New  York.     To  deal  in  auto  tires.  _ 

Lafayette  Tire  Corp..  April  25  (New  York).  $4,000.  E.  W.  Smith,  .159 
Cioulding  avenue;  R.  J.  Slagel,  164  Laurel  street;  FA.  Dorn,  666  Riley' 
street- all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.     Principal  office,  Buffalo,  New  York.     To 

'"Teona:d'^Tir"co.,  Inc..  May  5  (New  York),  $10,000.  L.  Fridiger  and 
C.  E.  Buchner,  51  Chambers  street;  N.  Danziger,  1435  Ogden  avenue— all 
of  New  York  Cilv.     To  deal  in  tires.  ^^     „^  .        ^     ^ 

McLeod  Tire  Corp,  May  2  (New  York),  $500.  M.  H.  Weiss.  P.  E. 
Harden,  K.  A.  Woods— all  of  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  To  manu- 
factur 
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the  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  .America.  Du  Pont  Building. 


March  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  April  25  (New  York),  $20,000.  P.  S.  Malick- 
son,  Bala;  H.  J.  Saizow,  3837  Poplai  street.  Philadelphia— both  in  Penn- 
sylvania; S.  B.  Howard,  65  Cedar  street,  New  York  City.  To  manufac- 
ture tires. 

Mechanical  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  May  19  (New  York),  $10,000.  A.  Bers,  10 
Desbrosses  street.  New  York  City;  C.  S.  Bornhciin,  13  Depot  Place,  Ruth 
Bornheim,  18  Wilson  Place— both  of  Mt.  Vernon— both  in  New  York. 
Principal  office,  Mt.   Vernon,  New  York.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Mileage  Tire  Co.,  The,  March  15  (Illinois),  $15,000.  A.  H.  Olson, 
H.  T.  Flory,  E.  L.  Madden,  J.  R.  Wielgot.  Principal  office,  2118  Michigan 
avenue,   Chicagc,  Illinois.     To  manufacture  and  sell  tires  and  tubes. 

Montana  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  March  24  (Montana),  $10,000.  C.  E.  and 
L.  L.  Wade,  W.  M.  Shirley — all  of  Watertown,  South  Dakota.  Principal 
office,  Butte,  Montana.     To  sell  automobiles  and  accessories. 

Nalo  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  April  25  (New  York),  $10,000.  L.  Rose,  403 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City;  A.  Winkler,  583  Ridgewood  avenue; 
E.   .Aronsohns,    196  Vernon  avenue — both  of  Brooklyn — both  in  New  York. 

Nassau  Tire  Co.,  inc.,  Mav  19  (New  York),  $50,000.  C.  S,  Baldwin, 
L.  A.  Abrams,  G.  V.  Brower — all  of  Rockville  Centre,  New  York.  Principal 
(.fficc,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York.     To  manufacture  tires. 

National  Rubber  &  Vulcanizing  Co..  February  18  (Illinois),  $10,000.  A. 
G.  and  R.  W.  Bergstrom,  A.  Johnson.  Principal  office,  905  East  State 
street,  Rockford,  Illinois.     To  repair  and  sell  tires,  etc, 

Nemours  Trading  Corp.,  March  31  (Delaware).  $6,000,000.  A.  I. 
Du  Pont,  piesidenl.  J.  P.  Lawrence,  vice-president,  R.  H.  Michel,  vice- 
president.  J.  H,  Noxon,  vice-president  and  gener-al  manager.  New  York 
City,  G.  W.  Fay,  secretary  and  treasurer,  C  B.  Bishop,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, A.  M,  Fox,  Wilmington.  Delaware.  Principal  office,  151  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City.     Among  other  articles,  to  handle   Perfection  tires. 

New  England  Savold  Tire  Co.,  May  14  (Delaware),  $3,000,000.  T.  L, 
Croteau,  M.  M.  Clancy,  P.  B.  Drew— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dela- 
ware agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilming- 
ton,  Delaware.     To  remanufacture  salvaged  tires. 

New  York  Savold  Tire  Co,  Inc.,  April  30  (New  York),  $250,000.  A. 
E.  Moore,  37  Wall  street.  New  York  City:  F.  H.  Butehorn,  764  St.  Johns 
Place;  R.  A.  MacLean,  318  r4th  street— both  of  Brooklyn— both  in  New 
York.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Ohio  Savold  Tire  Co.,  May  7  (Delaware),  $2,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau, 
P.  B.  Drew,  M,  M.  Clancy— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware  agent. 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.    To  manufacture   and  deal   in   tires. 

Over  The  Top  Auto  Top  Co.,  April  17  (Delaware),  $150,000.  R.  H. 
Holmes,  S.  Peterson,  H.  P.  Hanson — all  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Principal 
ofi'ice  with  the  Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  927  Market  street, 
Wilmington,  _  Delaware.      To    manufacture    and    deal    in    automobile    parts 

Page-Edwards  Tire  Corp.,  April  23  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  R.  W. 
Page,  president;  D.  L.  Page,  vice-president,  both  of  Maplewood;  T.  P. 
Edwards,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Roselle — both  in  New  Jersey.  A.  G. 
Edwards,  general  manager.  Principal  office.  830  Broad  street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  D.  L.  Page.  To  manufacture,  sell,  import,  and 
export  automobile  tires,  tubes,  and  accessories.  This  company  will  handle 
the   Oldfield,    Federal,   Hewitt  and   Perfection   tires   in   its  territory. 

Para  Manufacturing  Co.,  April  25  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  H.  E.  Law- 
rence, president;  T.  J.  Wilson,  treasurer;  A.  E.  W.  More,  secretary— all 
of  533  Van  Vorst  Place,  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  533 
Van  Vorst  Place,  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  T.  J.  Wilson. 
To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  repair,  and  deal  in  fountain  pens,  stylographic 
pens,  etc..  and  articles  made  of  rubber  and  other  materials. 

Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Mav  13  (New  York),  $100,000. 
E.  W.  McCarthy,  250  West  54th  street;  A.  1.  Farb,  J.  J,  Lordan,  both  of 
2  Rector  street— all  of  New  York  City.     To  do  a  tire  business. 

Risse  Tire  Sales  Corp.,  April  25  (New  Jersey),  $25,000.  W.  S.  Kidder, 
23  Cedar  street;  E,  A.  Hoonan,  4  Earl  street;  W.  J.  McFadden,  776  Broad 
street — all  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  23  Cedar  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge.  W.  S.  Kidder.  To  buy,  manu- 
ficture,  sell,   export,  import,   and  generally  deal  in  automobiles,  automobile 


E,    R. 


Syracuse  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  May  9  (New  York),  $3,000,< 
Caldwell,  210  Onondaga  avenue;  F.  Shane,  2019  Midland  avenue;  R.  L, 
Caldwell,  secretary,  90S  Bellevue  avenue— all  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Prin- 
cipal office,  301-302  Herald  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York.  To  manufacture 
cord  tires  and  rubber  goods.  This  company  has  purchased  38  acres  for  a 
factory  site  and  intends  to  build  plant  thereon  in  which  operation  will 
be    started    in    November. 

Tennessee  Rubber  Co.,  March  24  (Tennessee),  $10,000.  S.  B.  and  G.  N. 
Newman,  M.  Petway,  J.  A.  Ayres,  L.  G.  Broughton,  Jr.  Principal  office, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.     To  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  rubber,  rubber  patches,  etc. 

Thermosuit  Corp.,  The.  Ap'ril  22  (New  York).  $500,000.  M.  H.  Nason, 
111  Broadway;  E.  E.  Gallup,  108  West  43d  street:  S.  R.  Driffield,  510 
Audubon    avenue — all    of    New    York    City.      To    manufacture     live-saving 

^""Tlrl 'Service  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  May  5  (Delaware),  $25,000.  W.  Maekay, 
C.  E.  Barker,  J.  S,  Ogilvie— all  of  9  East  40th  street.  New  York  City. 
Delaware  agent,  H,  F.  Gilg,  206  West  11th  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To    manufactuie    and    deal    in    tires. 

Union  Hill  Tire  Sales  Station,  Inc.,  March  19  (New  Jersey),  $4,000. 
C.  A.  Weldon,  B.  Alper.  G.  A.  Dorfman— all  of  1877  Broadway.  New  York 
City.  Principal  office.  360  Broadway,  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in 
charge,   J.    F.    Homeyer.     To   deal   in    automobile   tires  and  tubes. 

Universal  Tire  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  May  8  (New  York),  $50,000.  M,  A. 
Turski.  789  Fillmore  avenue;  J.  K.  Turski,  103  East  Parade  avenie:  F.  X. 
Turski,  51  Houghton  street— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Principal  office, 
Buffalo,   New  York.     Tire  agency. 

Wright-Jefferies  Tire  &  Battery  Co.,  March  19  (New  Jersey),  $10,000. 
T.  Wright,  1618  North  ISth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  J.  N. 
Jcfferies,  183  Easton  avenue;  W.  M.  Bloebaum,  60  Albany  street— both  of 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  60  Albany  street,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,     Agent  in  charge,  W.  M.  Bloebaum.     To  buy,  sell. 


T.   L.   Croteau,  P. 
Delaware   agent,    Corporatii 
Wilmington,    Delaware,      T 
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EDWARD  V.  PETERS,  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER. 

Coward  V.  Peters,  the  newly  appointed  general  sales  manager 
'-'  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  though  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1881,  is  virtually  a  New  Yorker,  having 
moved  East  with  his  family  and 
finished  his  education  at  Green- 
ville Academy,  Greenville,  New 
York.  His  first  business  experi- 
ence was  in  the  electrical  depart- 
ment of  the  Manhattan  railway 
system,  and  within  a  year  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  electrical  pur- 
chases. In  1903  he  organized  a 
purchasing  department  for  J.  G. 
White  &  Co.,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors. New  Y'ork  City,  where 
he  remained  in  charge  until  Au- 
gust, 1906,  when  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co., 
soon  rising  to  assistant  purchasing 
agent.  In  1913  he  was  made  pur- 
chasing agent,  thereafter  becom- 
ing assistant  sales  manager,  and, 
H.  G.  Clopper,  resigned,  as  general  sales  manager. 

During  the  war  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  was  active  in  serving 
the  Government  and  also  the  allied  nations,  and  much  of  Mr. 
Peters'  time  was  spent  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Peters  is  a  man  of  excellent  business  judgment,  a  great 
believer  in  cooperation  and  organization,  and  has  been  a  potent 
force  in  upbuilding  the  units  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  company 
into  an  energetic  selling  organization.  He  is  fond  of  sports,  and 
in  his  younger  days  played  baseball  and  tennis.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  has  confined  his  recreation  mainly  to  golf  and  motoring. 
He  is  president  of  the  Flushing  Country  Club,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 


Edw.ard  V.  Peters. 
few  weeks   ago,   succeeded 


CLOPPER  GOES  TO  EAGLE-PICHER  CO. 

HERBERT  G.  CLOPPER,  for  thirty  years  connected  with 
the  zinc  industry,  and  identified  with  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.  since  its  formation  in  1897,  has  resigned  as  general 
sales  manager  of  that  company  to 
accept  the  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  corroders 
and  manufacturers  of  lead  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Clopper  was  born  in  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  .'\ugust  12,  1873, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Lehigh  Zinc  &  Iron  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  of- 
fice boy.  Eight  years  later,  when 
the  Nevt^  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  was 
formed  he  was  made  assistant 
bookkeeper.  In  May,  1899,  he 
me  a  clerk  in  the  purchas- 
ing department,  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing, he  was  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent  five  years  later.  He  made  a  thorough  study  of 
purchasing  sysiems  of  industrial  corporations,  and  in  1912, 
when  a  general  purchasing  department  was  established,  with 
branches  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  he  was  selected  as 
head,  with  the  title  of  general  purchasing  agent,  in  which  position 


he  was  enabled  to  create  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient purchasing  organizations  in  the  country.  In  June  1913  on 
the  retirement  of  W.  W.  Melvin,  who  for  nearly  half  1  century 
had  been  with  the  company,  and  for  much  of  this  time  its  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Clopper  was  appointed  to  this  important  position 
and  although  this  change  from  purchasing  to  selling  required  a 
complete  reversal  of  point  of  view,  his  success  in  the  new  posi- 
tion IS  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  securing  his  services.  ' 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

G.  H.  Hamilton,  formerly  special  representative  of  The 
Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illinois,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
appointed  export  manager,  with  offices  at  38-40  West  62d 
street.  New  York  City. 

G.  R.  Lundane  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  newly  established  New 
York  City  office  of  The  Black  & 
Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  manufacturer  of  portable 
electric  tools,  compressors,  and  special 
machinery,  with  headquarters  at 
Room  2920,  Equitable  building.  Mr. 
Lundane  will  include  the  State  of 
Connecticut  in  his  territory  as  well  as 
New  York  City  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  .The  Black  &  Decker  com- 
pany have  branches  in  Philadelphia, 
-•Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Boston,  as  well  as  foreign  corn- 
France,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Japan. 

Arthur  J.  Peebles  has  been  appointed  general  sales  man- 
ager of  The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  2  West  61st  street 
New  York  City. 

J.  S.  McClurg  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
The  Carlisle  iCord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City  and  Andover, 
-Massachusetts. 

Martin  K.  Whalen,  formerly  special  representative  of  the 
Century-Plainfield  Tire  Co.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  southern  district  of  the  Interna- 
tional India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

C.  G.  Hill,  who  for  two  years  was  assistant  manager  of  the  rec- 
ord department  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  and 
later  in  charge  of  the  Association's  Pacific  Coast  office,  is 
now  with  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y^ork  City,  crude 
rubber  importers. 

Frank  Waldo,  of  the  firm  of  E.  M.  &  F.  Waldo,  New  York 
City,  dealers  in  colors  and  compounding  ingredients  for  the 
rubber  trade,  recently  returned  from  Europe  where  he  has 
been  military  attache  at  The  Hague. 

W.  J.  Cromie,  formerly  with  the  Belmont  Packing  &  Rubber 
Co.,  139  North  2d  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Co., 
1021  Filbert  street,  in  the  same  city.  This  concern  manu- 
factures mechanical  rubber  goods,  belting,  packing,  hose, 
etc. 

F.  K.  Starbird  has  been  appointed  northwestern  district 
manager  for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio, 
and  will  cover  Minneapolis,  Great  Falls,  Minot,  Far.go  and 
Des  Moines  branches. 


G.   R.  LUND.'VNE. 

Columbus     (Ohio), 
ill   England, 


Herbert 


The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  has  taken 
over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Eau  Claire  Manufacturing 
Co.  for  manufacturing  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  tire 
trade.  A  new  machine  shop  has  been  built  and  the  company  is 
producing  a  bead-making  machine  of  its  own  design,  as  well 
as  tire-building  and  portable  tire  stands,  tire  cores  and  molds, 
and  other  specialties. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

'I'lie  Pemisylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeaniiette,  Pennsylvania,  lias 
established  a  branch  office  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  the  corner 
of  Forsythe  and  Clay  streets,  in  the  heart  of  the  automobile 
district.  Captain  J.  L.  Branan,  recently  returned  from  service 
in  France,  is  in  charge. 

The  Newman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  244  West  .^4th  street. 
New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $5,000  to  $200,000.  It 
has  added  three  additional  stores  to  its  chain  and  greatly  in- 
creased its  jobbing  business. 

The  Pearson  Products  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  selling  certain  patented  articles 
and  products.  Herbert  P.  Pearson,  the  incorporator,  was  for- 
merly with  the  Cravenette  Co. 

The  Black  Hawk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Hippee  Building,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  building  the  first  unit  of  its  new  factory  on 
liast  20th  street,  between  Capitol  avenue  and  Walnut  street, 
along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Chicago-Great  Western,  Chicago- 
Rock  Island,  and  Interurban  railway  tracks.  This  unit  will  be 
two  and  one-half  stories  high,  with  basement,  216  by  73  feet. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  William  Moran,  president; 
John  F.  Griffin,  vice-president;  E.  A.  Lewis,  secretary;  and 
J.  J.  O'Malley. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio,  has  bought 
the  three-story  building  at  233  West  S8th  street.  New  York 
City,  where  it  will  make  extensive  alterations.  .\  large  stock 
of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  will  be  carried  in  the  new  quar- 
ters, which  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  M.  Doucette,  eastern 
district  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  estabhshed 
branches  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see; and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  each  fully  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete stock  of  tires,  tubes,  accessories,  and  repair  materials. 

The  Harmon  Rubber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  1211  Har- 
mon place,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
two-story  plant,  40  by  160  feet,  to  be  located  in  the  Midway 
District,  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing. inner  tubes.  This  company  is  a  reorganization 
of  the  Harmon  Tire  &  Repair  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  and  it  manu- 
factures high-grade  inner  tubes  and  rubber  goods.  It  will  sell 
to  jobbers  in  the  Northwest.  The  officers  are:  J.  F.  Brown, 
president;  W.  F.  Rickley,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
and  J.   E.   Johnson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Century  Rubber  Works,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  .\pril  26, 
suffered  by  a  fire  on  its  premises  on  Rawson  street  at  Elston 
avenue.  The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance  and  the  company  is 
again  operating  at  full  capacity.  Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for 
a  new  plant  to  be  erected  at  an  early  date.  E.  B.  Tozier  is  general 
manager. 

The  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City  and  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  at  its  special  meeting  of  stockholders  held  May  3, 
1919,  voted  to  increase  its  authorized  capital  stock  from  $500,000 
par  value  preferred  and  10,000  shares  of  common  stock,  with 
no  par  value,  to  $1,000,000  par  value  preferred  stock  and  25,000 
shares  of  common  stock  with  no  par  value. 

The  Archer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
has  elected  the  following  officers:  W.  F.  Bigelow,  president; 
William  A.  Beiter,  vice-president;  and  M.  A.  Hessian,  secre- 
tary and   treasurer. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  has 
completed  a  new  factory  addition,  doubling  its  facilities.  It 
also  expects  to  bwild  another  addition  of  reinforced  concrete, 
steel  and  glass,  three  stories  high,  300  feet  by  190.  It  intends 
to  begin  manufacturing  automobile  tire  casings  before  the  spring. 

The  C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  Waupun,  Wisconsin,  manufacturer  of 
vulcanizing  apparatus  and  tools,  is  building  a  three-story  ware- 
house, 42  by  90  feet,  and  when  that  is  completed  will  build  an 
additional    factory  building   of   twice   that   size. 


The  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  is  building 
a  one-story,  reinforced  concrete  structure,  70  by  134  feet,  so 
constructed  that  four  additional  stories  can  be  added  later. 
This  building  is  to  be  used  as  an  additional  calender  room. 

The  American  Rubber  Co.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
increased  its  authorized  capital  stock  from  $95,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  People's  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  E.  C.  Wal- 
ton, president;  B.  R.  Blackwelder,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Mussey, 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  A.  P.  Eves,  consulting  rubber  chemist 
and  engineer.  Mr.  Eves  was  four  years  with  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire  Co.,  four  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
eight  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Rubber  Trade  Association  of  New  York  has  removed 
its  offices  to  44  Broad  street.  Room  824,  New  York  City. 

The  General  .'\sbestos  &  Rubber  Co.  has  removed  from  106 
West  Lake  street  to  14  North  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  .American  Eagle  Rubber  Cement  Co.  has  removed  its 
general  offices  and  factory  from  59  East  43d  street  to  3026- 
3030  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
has  appointed  the  American  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  its  representative, 
at  1415  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A.  C.  Eide  is  in 
charge  as  manager. 

The  Hill  Pump  Valve  Co.,  Archer  avenue,  Canal  and  23d 
streets,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  building  a  modern  plant  to  be 
equipped  with  electric  furnaces  and  the  latest  automatic  ma- 
chinery. The  building  will  be  one  story  high  and  contain  about 
50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  located  on  the  company's 
recently  acquired  property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Belmont 
and  Kno.x  avenues,  which  fronts  213  feet  on  the  former  and 
964  on  the  latter. 

A.  Daigger  &  Co.,  54  West  Kinzie  street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
dealers  and  importers  in  chemicals,  oils,  and  fillers  for  the 
rubber  trade,  whose  factory  was  damaged  by  fire  a  short  time 
ago,  report  that  their  building  has  been  remodeled  and  that 
they  are  in  position  to  handle  all  orders. 

Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing  Co.,  Levee  and  Sid- 
ney streets,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  dealers  in  barytes,  whiting, 
and  other  ingredients  used  in  rubber  compounding,  has  changed 
its  firm  name  to  Nulsen  Corporation. 

The  Stanley  Insulating  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Exchange  place.  New 
York  City,  and  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  manufacturer 
of  the  "Ferrostat"  rubber-finished  vacuum  bottle,  is  a  Maine 
corporation  and  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  W.  S.  Hood  is  the  New  York  represen- 
tative and  the  officers  of  the  concern  are ;  Otis  A.  Glazebrook, 
Jr.,  president;  Horace  W.  Davis,  vice-president;  William  S. 
Hood,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  R.  G.  Williams, 
assistant  treasurer. 

The  Parker  Pen  Co.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  manufacturer 
of  the  "Lucky  Curve"  fountain  pen,  will  erect  a  four-story 
office  and  factory  building,  with  basement  and  sub-basement, 
of  reinforced  cement  and  brick  veneer,  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and  South   Division  streets,  to  cost  $125,000. 

The  Essenkay  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturer 
of  the  "Essenkay"  tire  filler,  has  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: F.  D.  Mayer,  president  and  treasurer;  R.  Peisef,  G. 
Weir  and  J.  E,  Duffield,  vice-presidents;  and  W.  B.  Russell, 
secretary. 

The  \V.  -A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  the  "SheafTer"  fountain  pen,  has  been  authorized 
to  do  business  in  New  York  State,  and  A.  L.  Kugel  has  been 
designated  representative  and  manager  of  its  New  York 
City  office,  at  440  Canal  street.  The  company  also  has  offices 
in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The  officers  are:  W.  A.  Sheaf- 
fer. president;  B.  T.  Coulson,  vice-president;  J.  C.  Brewster, 
treasurer;  and  W.  A.  Scherfe,  secretary. 
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Foreign  Trade 

Our  Foreign  Department,  through  our 
Buenos  Aires  Branch  and  extensive 
banking  connections  throughout  the 
World,  has  unexcelled  facilities  for  the 
intelligent  and  efficient  handling  of  your 
foreign  banking  business.  Consult  us 
regarding  any  foreign  financial  or  trade 
transactions  in  which  you  are  interested. 

The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 

Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits,  $27,865,000 
Resources         .         .         Over  $220,000,000 

Branch  at   Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
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CANADIAN  CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.  REPORT 
AND    ELECTION. 

AT  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the   Cana- 
^*^     dian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  held  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
April    22,    President    Rieder    read    the    report    of   the    directors, 
which   was,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

"Sales  for  1918 
were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  your 
company,  $18,785,- 
640.28,  being  an  in- 
crease of  15.08  per 
cent,  over  1917.  Of 
this,  $793,403.28 
was  made  for  war 
purposes.  Export 
trade  s  u  f  f e  r  e  d 
slight  reduction  due 
to  shipping  em- 
bargoes. During 
the  year  the  sell- 
ing prices  on  most 
lines  moved  up- 
wards, resulting  in 
an  average  increase 
of  only  9  per  cent, 
over  last  year. 
Sales  in  all  depart- 
ments as  well  as  in 
all  territories  in 
Canada  show  in- 
creases over  1917." 

Mr.      Rieder     an-  Charles  B.  Seger. 

nounced  his  with-  p,,3i<j,„,  canadi. 
drawal  from  the 
presidency  and  the  board  of  the  company,  and  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  company  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  following  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
Charles  B.  Seger,  president,  United  States  Rubber  Co. ; 
Sir  Mortimer  B.  Davis,  president,  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  of 
Canada ;  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.;  V.  E.  Mitchell,  K.  C. ;  E.  W.  Nesbitt,  M.  P.;  W.  A, 
Eden;  R.  E.  Jamieson;  J.  B.  Waddell;  R.  C.  Colt;  A.  D. 
Thornton ;  H.  Wellein ;  and  Messrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  J.  N.  Gunn, 
E.  S.  Williams  and  Ernest  Hopkinson,  vice-presidents  of  the 
United  States   Rubber  Co. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  immediately  after 
the  annual  meeting,  Charles  B.  Seger  was  elected  president  and 
W.  A.  Eden  and  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.  C,  vice-presidents. 
Walter  Binmore  was  appointed  secretary,  H.  P.  Nellis,  assistant 
secretary,  Hugo  Wellein,  treasurer,  and  J.  P.  B.  Daigneau,  as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The  statement  of  the  company,  and  its  constituent  companies, 
excluding  all  offsetting  accounts  between  the  companies,  as  of 
December  31,  1918,  is  here  given. 

ASSETS. 


Manufactured  goods  and  mate 

rials 9,228,695.98 

Total   current   assets    

Investments,   including  good  w 
Property    and    plants 

$11,297,468.74 

ill 5,163,255.50 

8.330.837.06 

513  781  46 

Total   assets 

5^5  30S  342  76 

LIABILITIES. 

RESEHYES    ANB    CAPITAL. 

$2  160  338  45 

438,997.00 

First  and  refunding  S  per  cent 

January   1.    1947 

Bonds  6  per  cent  due  October 

gold  bonds,  due 

.    6.900,000.00 

1,  1946 2,600,000.00 

9.500,000.00 

$12,244,721.07 

General    reserves    ')'), 705.05 

Kcscrv-e  for  depreciation  of  property  and  plant     1,454.620.84 

Total    reserves    1,554,325.89 

Capital  slock— preferred  3,000,000.00 

Capital  stock — common    2,805,500.00 

Total  capital  stock 5,805,500.00 

Surplus    5.700,795.80 

Total  capital  stock  and  surplus 1 1,506,295.80 

Total   liabilities,   reserves  and   capital $25,305,342.76 

INCOME. 
-Net  sales   (in   Canada  and  export).     Footwear,  tires,  clothing, 

general  rubber  goods,  .reclaimed  rubber  and  miscellaneous.  .$18,785,640.28 
Cost    of    goods   sold,    selling   and    general    expenses,    taxes,    in- 
terest on  borrowed  money,  repairs,  depre;iations,  provisions 
for  bad  debts  and  business  profits  tax 17,180,789.17 

.\'et   profit   for  period Iy604,851.11 

Dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock 209,989.50 

Net  addition  to  surplus 1,394,861.61 

SjriMus    .lanuaiy    1,    1918 4,305.934.19 

Surplus   December   31,    1918 $5,700,795.80 


FREDERICK  W.  DUNBAR,  CRUDE  RUBBER 
IMPORTER. 

r  --\RLY  this  year,  when  it  was  announced  that  Frederick  W. 
T^     Dunbar  had  resigned  his  position  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Alden's  Successors,  Limited,  of  London,  England, 
there   was   some   curiosity   in    the 
trade  as  to  his  future  plans,  for  it 
was    scarcely    conceivable    that    a 
man   so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
crude  rubber  trade  could  contem- 
plate abandoning  it  for  any  other 
line  of  business.     The  question  is 
now  settled  by  the  announcement 
of  the  new  crude  rubber  import- 
ing house  of  F.  W.  Dunbar  &  Co., 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  experience  dates 
back  to  the  middle  'nineties,  when 
he  was  manager  at  Para  for  Adel- 
bert  H.  Alden,  which  house  was 
the  branch  in  that  city  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  Co.,  at  that  time 
the  heaviest  rubber  importing  con- 
cern in  the  United  States.  Later 
he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 

last-named  company,  with  offices  in  New  York  City.  In  1914, 
when  the  concern  was  reorganized  as  Alden's  Successors,  Lim- 
ited, of  London,  England,  Mr.  Dunbar  was  appointed  American 
agent,  attorney-in-fact,  and  manager  of  the  New  York  City 
office  of  the  company,  which  position,  as  stated  above,  he  re- 
signed at  the  close  of  the  year  1918.  His  many  friends  in  the 
trade  wish  him  the  highest  success  in  his  new  business. 


Frederi 


DUNB-^R, 


CANADIAN    BANK    BRANCHING    OUT    ABROAD. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  New  York  City,  which  already 
has  direct  representation  in  Cuba,  is  planning  to  open  branches 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  and  Monte- 
video, Uruguay.  A  Parisian  branch  is  also  contemplated,  and  a 
new  branch  has  just  been  established  at  Fort  de  France, 
Martinique. 


The  Premier  Rubber  Co.,  Guelph,  Ontario,  has  changed  its 
name  to  The  Northern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Plans  have  been 
practically  completed  for  building  a  four-story  factory,  200  by 
80  feet,  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  exclusively. 
This  is  the  factory  which  it  was  recently  announced  would  be 
built  by  The  F.  E.   Partridge  Rubber   Co.,  Limited. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE  IN   OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
"PHE  rubber  companies  of  Akron  helped  the  Fourth  Fed- 
*■       eral  District  go  over  the  top  in  the  recent  drive  for  the 
Victor}'   Liberty   Loan,   in   their  usual   enthusiastic   style. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  opened  its  campaign  with  a  Victory 
Loan  dinner,  at  which  the  now  famous  poem  "In  Flanders 
Fields"  was  recited.  L.  M.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign, presided,  and  outlined  the  Goodrich  schedule.  When 
informed  that  each  rubber  company  would  be  allowed  a 
week  to  make  up  its  quota,  the  Goodrich  officials  declared 
that  two  days  were  enough  for  them.  Over  1,400  new  em- 
ployes had  purchased  $100,000  of  bonds  before  the  drive 
began. 

The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.  subscribed  its  entire 
quota  on  the  first  day  of  the  drive,  totalin.g  30  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  previous  drive. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  macfe  use  of  its  band  in  rais- 
ing its  quota,  totaling  over  a  millions  dollars,  in  a  three-day 
campaign. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  started  its  campaign  with  a  series 
of  short  speeches,  which  were  enthusiastically  received. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  through  officers  and 
employes,  subscribed  $2,000,000.  19  departments  raising  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  apiece. 

AKRON  NOTES. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  planning  to 
develop  an  athletic  held  for  ihe  benefit  of  its  emplo\es,  to 
be  located  in  Firestone  Park,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
plans  can  be  carried  out  this  summer. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Mogadore,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  to  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant  in  the  near  future. 

The  Dri-Cure  Retreading  Co.,  405  East  Market  street, 
Akron,  has  been  formed  by  H.  B.  Houghton,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Har- 
bin and  M.  L.  Cope,  three  former  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  It  will  distribute  the  product  of  the  Western  Vul- 
canizer  Co.,  Chicago,  in  its  territory,  which  includes  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Ohio. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  manufacturer  of  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  in  the  People's  Savings  &  Trust  Building,  Akron, 
in  charge  of  H.  H.  Replogle. 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturer  ot 
vulcanizers.  et  cetera,  has  purchased  the  equipment  for  the 
new  addition  to  its  plant. 

Alexander  Adamson,  head  of  the  Adamson  Machine  Co., 
Akron,  and  Mrs.  Adamson.  have  donated  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  a  girl's  training  school  and  dormitory  at 
Laoag,  Philippine  Islands,  where  their  daughter.  Miss  Vera 
Adamson,  is  a  missionary. 

Arnold  H.  Smith,  until  recently  assistant  chemist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington.  D.  C,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  research  chemist  with  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Mr.  Smith  is  secretary  of  the  Rubber 
Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  was  unimously  reelected  president  of  the 
Lincoln   Highway  Association   at   its   annual   election. 


In  the  recent  balloon  race  from  the  naval  air  station  at 
Wingfoot  Lake.  Akron,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  1919,  the  S-20, 
known  as  the  "City  of  Akron,"  was  entered  by  John  R.  Gam- 
meter  inventor  of  many  models  for  rubber  machinery,  the 
Gammeter  balloon  valve,  etc.  The  S-20  landed  near  Clayton, 
Delaware. 

CtEVELAND    NOTES. 

The  Union  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  purchased  a  factory 
site  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  near  Chardon  Road,  Cleve- 
land, where  it  will  build  in  the  near  future.  R.  J.  Birch, 
Hippodrome  building,  Cleveland,  will  be  general  manager. 

The  Osborn  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  reports  great 
activity  among  rubber  companies,  which  are  increasing  their 
factory  space  or  building  new  plants  to  take  care  of  addi- 
tional business. 

The  Jackson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  New  York  City,  dealers  in  sport- 
ing goods,  have  removed  their  Cleveland  store  to  the  Statler 
Hotel   Building. 

Charles  R.  Sargent  &  Co.,  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland, 
has  been  formed  by  Charles  R.  Sargent,  recently  general 
manager  of  Stresen-Reuter  &  Hancock,  Inc.  The  new  com- 
pany has  bought  the  Cleveland  end  of  the  business  of 
Stresen-Reuter  &  Hancock.  Inc.,  in  chemicals,  oils  and  colors, 
and   has   taken   over   the   employes   of  the   Cleveland   branch. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES. 

The  Faultess  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  is  enlarging  its 
plant  to  take  care  of  increasing  business. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co..  Barberton,  Ohio,  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  plant,  60  by  100  feet,  besides  several  smaller 
structures  and  an  office  building. 

Tlie  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  recently 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Pearce  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  called  a 
special    meeting    of    its    stockholders    in    .April    to    increase    its 


capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  care  for  the  many  improve- 
ments it  is  planning.  Two  new  buildings  are  soon  to  be 
erected,  a  warehouse  and  a  two-story  office  building,  and  a 
66-inch  calender  and  two  extra  mills  are  to  be  installed  in 
the    present    main    building,    together    with    three    additional 
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vulcanizers.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  A.  M.  Pearce, 
president  and  general  manager ;  Charles  L.  Foster,  vice-president ; 
M.  H.  Sullivan,  assistant  genera!  manager,  and  \V.  E.  Wilkins, 
secretary. 

The  Toledo  Auto  Fabrics  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $150,000  to  $225,000. 

The  Tubeless  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  W.  A.  Miller,  president;  G.  B. 
Helmuth,  vice-president;  O.  J.  Hicks,  second  vice-president, 
and  G.  A.  Jordan,  secretary-treasurer. 

*     *     * 

The  Security  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  the  "Security"  no-air  tube,  elected  the  following 
directors  and  officers  at  its  annual  meeting:  Edwin  L.  Camp, 
president;  R.  B.  Mclnerny,  vice-president;  George  J.  Quay, 
secretary  and  general  manager;  S.  Sudro,  William  H.  Hill, 
Harry  Gresham  and  W.  W.  Parker.  The  company  is  now  in 
its  third  year  of  operation,  having  been  incorporated  in  Dela- 
ware, in  1916,  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio,  recently 
bought  the  plant  of  the  BeSaw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at  Hart- 
ville,  including  real  estate  and  materials  on  hand,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $200,000.  The  plant  has  been  remodeled 
and  new  machinery  installed.  Additional  building  equipment 
is  planned  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  BeSaw  company  has  no  connection  with  the  Monarch 
concern  and  will  continue  to  operate  its  present  plant  at  Ard- 
more,  Oklahoma.  ^     ^     ^ 

The  Lancaster  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $800,000,  of  which  $200,- 
000  is  original  preferred  and  $600,000  common  stock. 

The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has 
approved  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its 
present  plant,  to  be  of  steel,  brick  and  glass,  four  stories 
high.  Additional  ground  has  been  purchased  north  of  the 
present  plant,  making  a  total  holding  of  nine  acres. 

The  Fidelity  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Massillon,  Ohio,  has 
leased  the  plant  of  the  Kendall  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  that 
place  and  will  manufacture  Ford-size  tires. 

The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  an  addition  to  its  factory. 

The  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
nas  increased  its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $350,000. 


NEW    MAXOTIRE    FACTORY. 

The  K  &  W  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  one  of  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  tire  reinforcements,  has  purchased  more  than 
ten  acres  of  land  alonir  the  Big  Four  tracks  in  Delaware.  Ohio, 
and  erected  a  modern 
factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  "Maxo- 
tirc,"  a  successful  in- 
side tire.  The  accom- 
panying photograph 
shows  the  new  build- 
ing, which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  of  tire  reinforcements.  The  company 
has  moved  its  general  offices  and  equipment  into  the  new  quar- 
ters, and  machinery  is  rapidly  being  installed  with  which  to 
run  all  kinds   of   rubber  stock  needed. 


JOHN   MORGAN,  McGRAW'S   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  Morgan,  who  was  elected  a  director  of  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  the  annual  meeting,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  1880.  Educated  privately,  he  was  later 
graduated  from  the  City  of  London 
College  with  honors  and  completed  his 
education  by  travel  in  the  diflferent 
countries  of  Europe. 

He  became  secretary  to  a  leading 
member  of  the  European  Diplomatic 
Corps,  with  headquarters  in  Paris, 
■"ranee,  during  which  association  ex- 
tensive travels  throughout  Europe  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  very  broad  study 
of  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
European  nations. 

Coming  to  America  in  1905,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  importation  of 
high-grade  foreign  automobiles,  and 
perceiving  the  possibilities  of  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  industry,  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Kempshall  tire  into  America  in  1906.  This  connection  led  to  his 
association  with  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Pales- 
tine and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  whom  he  has  spent  his  time 
exclusively  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company  in  1913,  and  vice-president  the  following  year, 
which  office  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Morgan  has  interests  also  in 
large  textile  industries  and  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 


j'OHN    MORC.\N. 


F.^CTOEY   OF  K  &   W   Rubber   Co. 


A    SPECIALIST    IN    RUBBER    CHEMICALS. 

R.\LPH  L.  Fuller,  of  Ralph  L.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  well  known  throughout  the  rubber  and  chemical 
trades  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
His  introduction  to  chemicals  dates  back  to  the  summer  of 
1880.  when  he  took  temporary 
work  with  the  well-known 
wholesale  drug  house  of 
Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, continuing  to  do  so  each 
vacation  for  five  years.  In 
this  way,  he  became  familiar 
with  the  various  chemicals 
and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  in  school  and  sub- 
sequenth-   at   college. 

Having  finished  his  college 
course  he  returned  to  Messrs. 
Strong,  Cobb  &  Co.,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  order  de- 
partment, then  to  the  position 
of  keeping  costs,  and  finally 
Ralph  L.  Fuller.  y^^  ^.^j  given  a  permanent  po- 

sition in  the  sales  department.  Later  he  with  others  formed  the 
Cleveland  Commercial  Co.,  of  which  he  was  secretary.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  business  was  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  organization  and  in  1892,  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Good- 
win Co.  was  organized  and  succeeded  the  Cleveland  Commercial 
Co. 

Soon  after  the  present  war  started,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Fuller 
that  with  the  advent  of  a  large  number  of  new  manufacturing 
concerns,  particularly  of  chemicals,  a  further  change  in  business 
methods  could  be  adopted  to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers 
and  consumers  of  those  products,  and  accordingly,  with  some 
of  his  associates  he  qrganized  Ralph  L.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  act 
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as  purchasing  and  sales  agents  for  various  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  interested  in  the  purchases  and  sales  of  chemicals,  oils, 
pigments,  etc.  His  judgment  in  this  respect  has  been  justified, 
for  the  history  of  Ralph  L.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  seems  to  indicate 
that  where  the  finished  products  of  one  manufacturer  are  so 
frequently  the  raw  materials  of  another,  the  bringing  together 
of  the  two  producing  firms  and  production  through  a  common 
handling  agency  is  mutually  advantageous. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  a  wide  acquaintanceship,  and  hosts  of  friends. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land, and  also  the  Cleveland  National  Bank.  He  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

ABOUT  the  first  of  last  month,  it  was  reported  that  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.,  had  purchased  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Co., 
which  purchase  included  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Boston 
Belting  Corp.  Investigation  confirmed  the  sale  of  the  carpet  com- 
pany but  that  neither  the  Boston  Belting  Corp.  as  such,  nor  its 
stock  held  by  the  carpet  company  had  been  included  in  the 
transaction,  being  still  held  largely  by  the  Simpson  Estate,  from 
which  the  carpet  company  was  purchased  some  time  ago  by 
Willett,  Sears  &  Co.,  for  a  cash  payment,  it  is  said,  of  $700,000, 
and  notes  for  a  like  amount. 

Mr.  Willett  later  purchased  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  buying  up 
the  stock  by  paying  therefor  a  sum  in  cash  and  an  amount  of 
preferred  stock  in  a  new  corporation  named  the  Boston  Belting 
Corporation.  He  sold  to  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Co.  the 
common  stock  of  the  belting  corporation  for  $500,000, 
which  money  went  to  pay  the  above-mentioned  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  belting  company's  stockholders.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  present  holders  of  the  majority  of  the  belting 
corporation  stock  are  anxious  to  sell  the  plant  and  business. 

Among  the  assets  of  the  Boston  Belting  Corp.  is  a  large  block 
of  stock  of  the  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  which  is  valued  around 
$50,000,  though  its  face  value  is  somewhat  higher.  Another  pos- 
sible asset  of  large  value  is  the  water-power  privilege  which  the 
old  company  has  held  for  many  years,  and  which,  by  the  terms 
of  its  contract,  may  be  bought  by  the  city  of  Boston  within  a  few 
years  for  such  sum  as  may  be  estimated  to  be  its  value  at  that 
time. 

.An  other  possible  asset  is  a  claim  of  $350,000  against  the  In- 
dustrial Service  and  Equipment  Co.,  against  which  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by  the  belting  corporation  and  two 
other  concerns  formerly  controlled  by  Willett,  Sears  &  Co.  The 
Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Co.  was  also  a  VVillett-Sears 
concern,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  in  equity, 
last  February.  It  is  understood  that  the  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Boston  Belting  Corp.,  so  far,  have  been  paid 
from  the  earnings,  as  they  became  due  and  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  continuing  business  as  heretofore  and  pushing  for  foreign 
trade,  with  encouraging  results. 

The  Xecdham  Tire  Co..  Charles  River,  Massachusetts,  is 
building  a  one-story  addition  to  give  it  13,000  square  feet  of 
additional  space  for  operating  purposes.  The  company  is  also 
building  a  ISO-foot  smoke-stack  to  replace  its  present  chim- 
ney. \n  additional  250-horse  power  boiler  and  other  equip- 
ment for  making  tires  are  being  installed,  as  well  as  nine  more 
presses  for  making  fiber  soles  and  rubber  heels. 

Everlastik,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  elastic  wclibing.  dedicated 
its  new  Victory  Mill  at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  on  April 
30,  by  appropriate  addresses,  dancing,  and  refreshments.  When 
the  armistice  was  signed,  work  was  begun  on  this  mill,  and  in 
the  succeeding  five  months  there  has  risen  a  handsome  three-story 
' of  modern   mill   construction.     It  will  be   equipped   with 
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warping  and  winding  machinery,  as  well  as  looms  for  making 
elastic  and  non-elastic  webs,  automobile  brake  linings,  etc.  The 
street  floor  on  the  Webster  avenue  side  will  contain  the  offices 
and  the  machine  shop.  All  the  machinery  will  be  driven  by  indi- 
vidual electric  motors,  and,  of  course,  the  mill  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  employes. 

According  to  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Infirmary,  that  institution  continues  its  philanthropic  work  among 
the  poor  children  of  Boston,  having  treated  over  25,000  cases 
during  the  year  1918,  and  starting  that  number  of  children  in  the 
proper  way  to  preserve  their  teeth.  The  enforced  closing  of  the 
institution  for  some  weeks  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  and 
the  reducing  of  the  permanent  staff  because  of  the  call  to  ser- 
vice in  the  Army  Dental  Corps  reduced  somewhat  the  number 
of  cases  treated.  Forsythe  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  loving  cup  to  the  surviving  founder,  Thomas  A. 
Forsyth,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Boston  Belting  Corp., 
was  celebrated  by  special  clinics  which  brought  together  several 
hundred  New  England  dentists. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Crocker  Rubber  Co.,  held  at 
Brockton,  Massacliusetts.  May  14.  1919.  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  president,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Brockton ;  treasurer,  H. 
J.  Callahan,  Salem— both  in  Massachusetts,  and  secretary,  M.  R. 
Henry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  This  company  specializes  in 
rubber  boods  of  all  kinds  and  has  been  located  in  Brockton  since 
1904.  It  is  one  of  the  eleven  stores  of  the  Crocker  System.  O. 
W.  Holmes  has  been  with  the  Crocker  Rubber  Co.  for  twelve 
years.  Besides  his  duties  as  president  he  will  act  as  manager. 
Mr.  Callahan,  the  treasurer,  holds  a  like  office  with  the  Salem 
Rubber  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  is  secretary. 

The  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Charlestown,  has  sold  to  A. 
Francis  Harrington  the  stock,  tools,  and  machinery  of  the  Ster- 
ling Fountain  Pen  Co.,  which  has  been  run  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.  for  the  past  eighteen  years'.  Mr.  Har- 
rington, a  Boston  lawyer,  at  this  writing  is  sole  owner  of  the  pen 
business,  but  he  proposes  to  form  a  stock  company,  under  the 
name  of  the  Sterling  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  which  will  continue  the 
business,  with  factory  and  office  at  15  Brattle  Square.  Boston. 

The  Berkshire  Rubber  Co.,  Pittsheld,  Massachusetts,  con- 
trols or  owns  The  Berkshire  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc., 
The  Hoosac  .Auto  Supply  Co.,  North  Adams.  Massachusetts, 
and  the  newly  incorporated  Holcomb  Rubber  Co.,  713  Albany 
avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  officers  of  the  Berkshire 
company  are:  Richard  Prosser,  president.  New  York;  .Albert 
Wurts,  treasurer ;  Frank  Prosser,  secretary.  New  York. 

A  most  effective  instance  of  window  advertising  of  automo- 
bile tires  was  the  display  staged  by  the  Boston  branch  of  The 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio.  The  tires  were  shown  in  the 
window  of  a  leading  florist's  store  and  the  combination  of  tires, 
ribbons,  flowers  and  greenery,  backed  by  a  landscape  which 
blended  with  the  foreground,  was  very  effective.  The  name  of 
the  tires  was  just  conspicuous  enough  to  advertise  them  ef- 
fectively without  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  display. 

James  H.  Learned,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  who  went 
to  Europe  in  .April  on  business  connected  with  the  rubber 
thread  department,  returned  the  middle  of  last  month.  He  visited 
England  and  France,  and,  like  most  .Americans  now  going 
across,  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  ashore  in  attend- 
ing to  his  passport  requirements.  He  experienced  the  same  dif- 
ficulties as  others  in  regard  to  traveling  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, but  found  his  customers  ready  to  do  business,  and  reports 
the  outlook  for  future  orders  most  encouraging. 
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APPLETON:    "ANCIENT    AND    HONORABLE." 

C ATTAIN  Franxis  Hawkes  Appleton,  veteran  in  military  affairs 
and  in  reclaiming,  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
Augnst,  4,  1853.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
finishing  his  education  at  Pen- 
nington Academy,  Pennington, 
New  Jersey,  and  after  some  years 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  house,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Mur- 
phy Varnish  Co.,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  as  bookkeeper.  After 
I  wo  years  in  this  position  he  be- 
came traveling  salesman  for  the 
^ame  concern,  and  during  the 
next  seven  years  sold  varnishes 
in  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  succeeding  six  years 
found  him  managing  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  Murphy  company, 
a  branch  which  he  established. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Appleton  estab- 
lished a  rubber  reclaiming  fac- 
tory at  Franklin,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1902  he  look  in  his  son  and  namesake  as  partner,  the 
firm  being  F.  H.  Appleton  &  Son.  This  concern  was  afterwards 
incorporated  and  has  ever  since  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
reclaiming  industry. 

In  military  and  Masonic  affairs,  Mr.  Appleton  has  been  very 
prominent.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  New 
York's  crack  militia  regiment,  and  when  he  located  in  Boston 
he  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  He  was  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  who  went  to  England  to  present  to  King 
George  V.  a  certificate  of  honorary  membership  in  this  famous 
Boston  organization.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  captain 
at  the  "drum-head  election"  held  on  Boston  Common,  and  in 
July,  at  the  head  of  100  men,  sailed  on  a  peaceful  invasion  of 
England  to  hobnob  with  the  parent  organization  in  London, 
and  to  dine  with  the  King  and  other  dignitaries. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Rubber  Reclaimers 
Club,  being  temporary  president  during  the  formation  of  that 
trade  body,  and  for  several  years  was  treasurer.  When  the  club 
became  the  Reclaimers'  Division  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  he  was  elected  chairman,  a  position  he  now  holds.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  New  England  Shoe 
and  Leather  Club. 

Mr.  Appleton  is  a  32nd-degree  Mason,  and  is  Chief  Rabban 
of  Aleppo  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Algonquin,  Boston  Athletic.  City, 
Commonwealth,  Country,  and  Point  Shirley  clubs. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. 

TTHE  one  topic  of  conversation  among  the  tire  and  rubber 
*  firms  is  the  sudden  reduction  in  tire  prices,  which  came 
like  a  bombshell  on  automobile  row.  The  announcement  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  of  a  IS  per  cent  reduction  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  that  of  other  'companies,  and  the  buying 
public  immediately  sat  up  and  began  to  take  notice.  The  report 
to  the  effect  that  this  reduction  was  likely  to  be  followed  by 
another,  put  a  stop  to  tire  buying  for  the  lime  being,  e.xcept  in 
emergency  cases,  and  branch  man.igers  of  the  high-grade  tire 
companies  professed  to  be  at  sea  as  to  the  present,  although  all 
looked  for  a  further  reduction 

Meanwhile  the  companies  selling  "seconds"  and  the  rebuilding 
and  retreading  firms  were  panic-stricken,  realizing  there  would 
not  be  a  great  demand  for  their  products  when  users  could  buy 
"firsts"  for  a  little  more  than  "seconds"  and  rebuilts.     It  is  ex- 


pected thai  automobile  owners  will  stock  up  for  the  summer  and 
fall,  as  this  is  the  first  reduction  from  the  prevailing  war  prices. 
There  are  more  automobiles  in  this  part  of  the  state  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  California  and  the  owners  will  not  be  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  them  to  make  a  legiti- 
mate  saving. 

One  of  the  large  rubber  companies  states  that  the  reduction 
is  not  likely  to  affect  other  lines  of  rubber  goods,  such  as  cloth- 
ing and  footwear,  and  that  prices  on  these  may  go  higher. 
Automobile  owners  are  asking  whether  price  reduction  will  ex- 
tend to  other  automobile  products. 

R.  H.  Keaton,  president  of  the  Keaton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  stopped  over  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  few^  hours,  on  his 
way  East  to  attend  the  opening  of  a  Keaton  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Los  .Angeles  branch,  now  located  at  437-39 
West  Pico  street,  will  be  enlarged. 

"Our  rim  business  is  growing  so  that  we  find  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  central  handling  and  shipping  point  in  the  East,"  said 
Mr.  Keaton.  "We  have  decided  to  open  a  Chicago  branch  that 
will  enable  us  to  handle  our  steel  shipments  better,  as  well  as 
the  'East  of  the  Rockies'  demand  for  our  tires.  Our  factory 
output  is  the  only  thing  that  is  keeping  us  back,  as  we  are  unable 
at  present  to  supply  the  demand." 

*        *        » 

E.  R.  Baker,  sales  manager.  Western  .Auto  Supply  Agency, 
Los  -Angeles,  is  handling  a  device  manufactured  in  that  city  for 
carrying  a  spare  tire,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  Ford 
car  that  comes  from  the  factory  with  no  such  appliance.  Many 
Ford  users  carry  their  extra  tires  strapped  on  the  running  board 
or  hanging  from  the  side,  an  expensive  way  to  carry  a  spare 
tire  which  may  injure  the  carcass,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tion of  appearance. 

The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.  has  removed  its  Los  .Angeles  offices  to 
its  tire  warehouse  at  228  Los  Angeles  street.  The  new  offices 
and  warehouses  are  large  enough  to  hold  nine  carloads,  or  over 
$360,000  worth,  of  Oldfield  tires  and  tubes.  The  Oldfield  retail 
store  and  vulcanizing  shop  on  Hope  street  has  been  sold  to 
Hewitt  &  Kinslow,  experienced  liremen  who  will  continue  the 
repairing  and  retreading  business. 

l\Iax  Shiffner  of  the  Tire  Coinpany  of  California,  Los  .Angeles, 
reports  the  sale  of  twice  as  many  tires  for  the  month  of  April 
as  in  any  previous  month  in  its  history. 


F.  C.  Milhoff,  general  sales  manager,  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
.Akron,  Ohio,  who  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  Los  .Angeles, 
predicts  an  unprecedented  sale  of  tires  during  the  next  few 
months  and  declares  that  millions  of  dollars  of  back  orders  must 
shortly  be  filled.  *         *         * 

Thomas  L.  Rich,  agent  for  Thermoid  tires,  spent  several  days 
on  an  extended  trip  through  the  northern  part  of  his  district, 
and  reports  a  general  feeling  of  optimism  in  the  rubber  trade. 

C.  Fred  Thompson  has  returned  to  Los  .\ngeles  from  a  trip 
among  Mason  tire  dealers  throughout  Southern  California,  and 
reports  an  increased  use  of  Masons  through  the  desert  and  moun- 
tain country  of  his  district. 

The  steady  development  of  the  cotton-growing  industry  in 
.Arizona  and  ihe  Imperial  Valley  has  at  last  resulted  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  Boston  textile  firm  will  construct  a  cotton 
mill  in  the  Los  .Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor  district  with  spindles 
sufficient  to  employ  1.000  workers.  It  is  said  an  option  has  been 
acquired  on  20  acres  of  land  and  that  $3,000,000  will  be  invested 
ill  the  project  which  includes  the  building  of  a  colony  of  homes 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  workers. 
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That  the  project  will  be  greeted  as  a  boon  by  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  the  Southwest  goes  without  saying.  It  is  the  belief  in 
industrial  circles  of  Los  Angeles  that  cotton  raised  and  baled  in 
Arizona  and  the  Imperial  Valley  will  eventually  find  its  way  to 
the  mills  of  the  Orient.  It  is  pointed  out  that  California  has 
every  element  to  make  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  fabrics 
profitable,  cheap  electrical  power,  abundant  labor,  the  raw  product 
within  easy  haul,  and  climatic  conditions  that  manufacturers  have 
come  to  understand  as  a  compelling  economic  factor  in  both  mill 
construction  and  factory  production. 

With  the  growth  of  the  tire  manufacturing  business  in  the  West, 
the  establishment  of  a  textile  factory  here  seems  to  be  dictated 
by  wisdom   and  confidence  in   the  future. 

The  Bovvers  Rubber  Works,  which  began  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1888,  has  changed  its  name  to-  the  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills, 
fts  factory  is  at  Pittsburg,  Contra  Costa  County,  California,  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  its  general  offices  are  at  68  Sacra- 
mento street,  San  Francisco,  while  it  maintains  factory  sales 
offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Portland  (Oregon),  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver.  The  company  manufactures  "Skoo- 
kum"  piston-rod  packing,  "Copper  Queen"  belting  and  "Victor" 
fire  hose.  George  X.  Towne  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager and  D.  D.  Tripp  is  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr. 
Towne  visited  New  York  City  last  month. 

The  Savage  Tire  Corp.,  San  Diego,  California,  manufacturer  of 
"Savage"  tires  and  "Grafinite"  tubes,  has  made  the  follovi-ing  pro- 
motions and  appointments:  J.  F.  Shaw,  from  assistant  sales 
manager  to  sales  manager ;  L.  S.  Chamberlain,  assistant  sales 
manager ;  H.  E.  Gressler  to  succeed  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  manager 
of  San  Diego  branch ;  A.  E.  Kelley  transferred  as  branch  man- 
ager from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco ;  J.  C.  Magly  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kelley  at  Seattle. 

The  Western  Rubber  Co.,  1143  Dock  street,  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, which  for  nearly  two  years  has  been  conducting  a  tire- 
rebuilding  business,  is  now  planning  the  erection  of  a  $300,000 
unit  of  its  future  plant.  Elmer  Dover  is  president.  He  is  at 
present  on  a  business  trip  East  in  connection  with  the  new  fac- 
tory. The  company  uses  among  other  things  a  special  composi- 
tion of  which  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  is  fish  scrap.  Sev- 
eral chemical  patents  have  been  issued  on  this  composition. 

An  important  branch  managers'  conference  was  recently 
concluded  in  Los  Angeles  by  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  district 
manager  J.  D.  Hess,  Jr.,  from'  the  Akron  factory.  Mr.  Hess 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  here  watching  the  trade 
conditions   of   the    Pacific   Coast   branch    territories. 

One  hundred  high-grade  rubber  tires  a  day  are  now  being 
turned  out  by  the  Hendrie  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  which 
has  again  opened  its  plant  at  Torrance  after  a  period  of  in- 
activity caused  by  closing  down  on  account  of  the  war.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  more  than  double  its  capacity  and  a  much 
larger  force  of  men  will  be  put  to  work  in  the  next  month  or 
two.  The  company  has  a  large  and  commodious  building  whh 
all  modern  appliances  and  has  laid  in  a  big  stock  of  rubber 
and  fabrics  preparatory  to   starting  active  work. 

Thomas  L.  Rich,  for  years  one  of  the  best  known  tire  dealers 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  chosen  as  the  Southern  California 
distributer  of  Thermoid   casings  and  tubes. 

Hawley,  King  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  have  been  appointed  dis- 
tributers   in    California,    Arizona,    and    Nevada    for    the    Globe 


tire.  Reeve  Gartzmann,  general  manager  of  Hawley,  King  & 
Co.,  will  supervise  the  tire  department,  and  H.  H.  Anderson, 
formerly  of  the  Firestone  organization,  is  sales  manager.  A.  T. 
Smith,  former  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  and  later 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Firestone  company,  is  western 
manager  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.  The 
Globe  company  announces  that  in  addition  to  its  fabric  and  cord 
tires  it  will   soon  manufacture  a  solid  tire  as  well. 

The  Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  arranged  for  store- 
house facilities  for  "Horseshoe"  tires  in  San  Francisco  to 
facilitate  their  distribution  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
according  to  Roy  R.  Meads,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  concern,  who  has  returned  from  an  extended  business 
trip   through    that   section. 

A  big  shipment  of  reconstructed  tires  for  Japan  has  just  been 
made  up  by  the  Tire  Construction  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  "This 
shows  what  a  tremendous  export  we  may  expect  in  the  future  " 
says  Edward  Harris  of  that  company.  "We  on  the  Coast  come 
m  contact  with  the  buyers  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan 
and  China,  who  come  here  for  the  latest  information  on  vul- 
canization   methods   and    repairing." 

F.  C.  Morrison  of  the  Miller  Tire  Sales  Co.  reports  eighteen 
new  agencies  recently  installed  in  this  territory,  the  latest  being 
that  of  Goodell  &  Mead  at  Pasadena. 

Steward  Slosson  has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton.  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  tires  and  mechanical  rubber  goods,  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  company's  business  in  "Stronghold"  tires. 

W.  H.  Gilbert.  trea.surer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  division  of  the 
Lnited  States  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the  earlv  summer  resting  in 
Los  .•\ngelcs. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  CorrespoiuScnl . 

'T'HE  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  are  proud  of  the  fact 

that  they  went  over  the  top  in  subscribing  for  the  Fifth 

Liberty  Loan.     Their  subscriptions  amounted  to  nearly  half 

a  million  dollars,  or  to  be  exact,  $423,350.     The  list  follows: 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc tififlno'V 

Joseph   Stokes  Rubber   Co ^mnnn 

Empire   Rubber   &   Tire   Corp mvS, 

Thermoid    Rubber    Co ?°'^^^ 

United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co V. in'nnn 

Home    Rubber    Co ! f^'°""' 

DeLion    Tire    &    Rubber    Co .' ' .' YA'Z 

Essex    Rubber    Co '^"° 

Whitehead    Brothers   Rubber   Co '. o'S^n 

Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co ?'ocX 

.Semple    Rubber    Co ^rJX 

Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co .'    '. I'fol 

Mercer    Rubber    Co ;  ; ;  ;  j;^^^ 

^      ,      ^  $423,350 

The  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  will  erect  a  brick  addition 
to  the  plant  on  Frazer  street,  Trenton. 

Horace  B.  Tobin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  and  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Trenton  Club,  recently  entertained  the  members  of  that 
organization  at  the  Country  Club  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

The  Atlas  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  begun  work  on 
its  new  $250,000  plant  on  Enterprise  avenue.  Work  will  be 
rushed  to  completion  and  machinery  installed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  company  will  manufacture  automobile  tires 
and  tubes,  and  employ  about  200  persons  at  the  start.     One 
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of  the  structures  will  be  90  by  360  feet;  another,  the  engine 
and  boiler  room,  will  be  82  by  92  feet.  There  will  be  an 
800-foot  siding.  Henry  A.  Ludeke  is  president  of  the  Atlas 
company;  Ira  Worthington,  vice-president,  and  R.  I'nkles, 
secretary. 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Joseph  B.  Linerd  was 
reeUHteil  president.  He  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  president 
of  any  such  important  enter- 
prise in  this  country.  Young  as 
he  is,  however,  he  has  had  a 
good  business  experience.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the 
Tilobe  company,  he  held  various 
icsponsible  positions  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
\kron,  Ohio,  and  later  became 
sales  manager  of  the  Ajax  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1916,  he  reorganized  the 
Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  and  served  first  as  its 
general  sales  manager,  later  be- 
ing chosen  president,  to  which 
office  he  has  just  been  reelected. 
*     *     * 

Joseph  B.  Linerd.  Solomon  J.  Lewis,  representing 

the  Sturdy  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  Trenton,  recently  returned  from  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he 
closed  a  $300,000  contract  with  the  Caribbean  Agencies. 

The  Eureka  Tire  Co.,  26  West  State  street,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  whose  plant  is  on  Whitehead's  Road,  has  filed  a  cer- 
tificate of  dissolution  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  stockholders. 
*     *     * 

The  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  has  elected  the  following  officers  and  di- 
rectors: G.  W.  Stephens,  president:  F.  H.  Smith,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  E.  E.  Dearth,  secretary;  Charles  Hoff- 
man and  Jesse  E.  La  Dow,  counsel;  directors — John  J.  Fields, 
F.  H.  Smith.  E.  E.  Dearth,  Jesse  E.  La  Dow,  Charles  Hoff- 
man, G.  \V.  Stephens  and  P.  H.  Obcr. 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  head  of  the  Thermoid,  Stokes  and 
Home  Rubber  companies,  Trenton,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  will  shortly  entertain 
those  who  aided  him  in  the  work. 

.\lfred  Whitehead,  secretary  of  Whitehead  Brothers  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Trenton,  was  chairman  of  the  rubber  manufacturers' 
division  of  the  Salvation  Amy  drive. 

The  storehouse  of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  Tren- 
ton, was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  May  19.  the  principal  -loss 
being  caused  by  water  from   the   sprinkling  system. 

Samuel  E.  Lavery,  formerly  manager  of  the  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  branch  of  the  United  Tire  Co.,  has  purchased 
a  building  on  West  End  avenue,  Trenton,  and  will  conduct 
a  plant  there. 

Harry  L.  Midler,  formerly  owner  of  the  Midler  Auto  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  held  in  the  Federal  Court  on  a 
charge  of  perjury  in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  He  was  held 
in   $1,000   bail.      A    petition    in    bankruptcy    against    the    Midler 


company  was  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  early  in 
1918. 

»     *     * 

The  plant  formerly  occupied  by  George  F.  Lufberry,  Jr., 
Meadow  Lane,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Lowenstein  Radio  Co.,  of  Newark.  The  transaction  involves 
nine   acres   of   land   and   twelve   liuildings. 

The  Victory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  385  East  149th  street, 
New  York  City,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  tire  plant  on 
Railroad   avenue,   Asbury   Park.     The   building   will   be   two 

stories  high,  75  by  165   feet,  and  will  cost  $125,000. 
*     *     * 

Elgin  L.  McBurney,  receiver  of  the  Indian  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  has  made  application  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  permission  to  borrow  $5,000  on  a  receiver's 
certificate.  An  order  to  show  cause  why  the  court  should 
not  allow  this  and  order  the  business  to  continue  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property  of  the  corporation  has  been  obtained 
by  some  of  the  stockholders.  It  is  alleged  that  the  assets 
of  the  company  total  $107,115,  and  its  liabilities  $65,000. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

WHILE  the  several  plants  manufacturing  rubber  goods  in 
Rhode  Island  have  many  orders  on  their  books,  they 
also  have  more  or  less  stock  on  hand  and  are  playing  some- 
what of  a  waiting  game.  Advantage  is  being  taken  of  this  to 
make  repairs,  renovations,  improvements,  and  additions  as  well 
as  complete  accounts  of  stock  of  every  description  which  have 
not  been  taken  as  thoroughly  as  usual  for  the  past  two  years 
or  more  because  of   the  drive  under   war  conditions. 

In  common  with  other  industries  the  rubber  manufacturers 
are  finding  much  difficulty  in  securing  e.xperienced  help  to  fill 
numerous  places  that  are  vacant.  Several  hundred  employes 
left  the  several  plants  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  country, 
either  as  volunteers  or  draftees,  and  it  is  expected  that  with 
their  return  they  would  seek  their  former  positions.  This  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case,  however.  While  a  few  have  applied 
for  and  resumed  tlieir  former  employment,  a  large  majority  do 
not  desire  to  resume  indoor  work,  and  so  are  seeking  for  some- 
thing to   do  outside. 

The  efforts  to  take  Rhode  Island  over  the  top  in  the  Fifth 
Liberty  loan  by  the  subscription  for  a  quota  of  $37,000,000  of 
Victory  Notes  gave  all  industrial  interests  considerable  activity. 
Early  in  the  campaign  the  announcement  was  made  from  New 
York  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  had  subscribed  for 
$2,500,000  of  the  bonds,  of  which  $1,500,000  was  to  be  credited 
to  the  various  States  where  the  company  had  plants.  Later 
it  was  announced  that  of  this  sum  $500,000  had  been  credited 
to  Rhode  Island.  In  the  distribution  Providence,  where  the 
Revere  Rubber  and  Mechanical  Fabric  Companies  are  located, 
received  credit  for  $200,000.  while  Woonsocket  with  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Co.;  and  Bristol  with  the  National  India  Rub- 
ber Co.,  each  received  credit  for  $150,000. 
*     *     * 

Edward  P.  Gwillam,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  appeared  before  Judge 
.\rthur  L.  Brown  in  the  United  States  District  Court  this  city, 
about  the  first  of  the  month  and  pleaded  not  guilty  of  conspiring 
to  bribe  a  United  States  official.  He  was  released  when  $1,500 
bail  was  furnished.  Mr.  Gwillam  is  general  manager  of  the 
Newark  Raincoat  Co.,  whose  local  representative,  Samuel  Levi- 
son,  was  arrested  here  last  summer  on  charges  of  attempting  to 
bribe  a  United  States  officer  in  connection  with  a  raid  that  was 
made.  Mr.  Levison  informed  the  Government  officials  here  that 
Mr.  Gwillam  conspired  with  him  in  the  bribing. 
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The  shoe  division  of  the  Xatioual  India  Rubber  Co.'s  fac- 
tory at  Bristol,  was  closed  on  Friday,  May  16,  for  two  weeks, 
resuming  Monday,  June  2.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
the  management  that  the  shut-down  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
division  was  to  curtail  production  and  for  general  repairs.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  shut-down  the  company  continued  to 
make  samples  and  small  productions  of  particular  grades  of 
shoes. 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  of  the  United  States  Rubber  System, 
has  just  added  another  plot  of  land  to  its  holdings  on  Valley 
and  Eagle  streets.  Providence.  It  is  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  two  thoroughfares  and  contains  3,506  square  feet. 
It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  as  it  completes  the  holdings  of  the 
concern  on  that  block. 

The  Davol  Rubber  Co.  of  Providence,  has  just  received  a 
large  contract  to  furnish  ice  bags  to  the  Medical  and  Hospital 
Supplies  Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Stor- 
age,  at   \Yashington. 


CONNECTICUT    NOTES. 

The  Raybestos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  manufacturer 
of  brake  linings  and  clutch  facings,  is  building  a  one-story 
brick  and  steel  addition  to  its  factory,  160  by  170  feet,  to  cost 
approximately  $75,000. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  is 
■expending  about  $10,000  in  enlarging  its  cutting  room. 

The  New  Haven  Sherardizing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 


NEMOURS  TRADING  CORP.  OPENING  FOREIGN  OFFICES. 

The  Nemours  Trading  Corp.,  151  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City,  recently  incorporated  to  do  a  general  export  business, 
in  addition  to  its  branch  offices  in  the  principal  foreign  cities, 
has  opened  a  house  in  Mexico  City  and  will  open  others  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  and  Melbourne,  Australia,  early 
in  the  autumn.  W.  P.  Berrien,  export  sales  manager,  was  for 
eight  years  connected  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Among  otlier  products  the  Nemours  corporation  will  specialize 
in  Perfection  tires,  made  by  the  Perfection  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


WHAT  GOOD  BRAKE  LININGS  SHOULD  DO. 

The  accompanying  chart,  published  by  the  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  showing  the  distance  within  which 
it  should  be  possible  to  stop  an  automobile  traveling  at  various 
speeds  when  equipped  with  suitable  brake  linings,  is  of  interest 
to  associations,  railroads,  and  motorists  in  general.  It  was  pre- 
pared to  show  in  a  graphic  manner  how  directly  the  safety  of 
the  car  and  the  security  of  all  who  ride  depend  upon  the  brake 
linings,  and  also  to  provide  a  fair  and  reliable  test  which  every 
motorist  can  easily  make  with  his  own  car. 


S^         ^^ 


^ 


Will  your  car 
^       do  this? 


A 


A    RUBBER    RESEARCH    SPECIALIST. 

Moxc  Americ..\n   Rubber  Chemists  the  name  of  George  D. 
Kratz  is  recognized  as  that  of  a  rubber  research  chemist 

bility.  Following  his  graduation  from  Cornell  University  in 
1912  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Kratz  began  his 
professional  career  with  the  for- 
mer Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in  his 
native  city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  con- 
tinuing as  one  of  the  laboratory 
staff  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
after  the  absorption  of  the  former 
concern  by  the  latter.  In  1914 
he  became  chemist  of  the  Norwalk 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  three  years  later  as- 
suming the  duties  of  chief  chemist 
<if  the  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  which  position  he 
holds  at  the  present  time. 

In  research  work  Mr.  Kratz  has 
been  associated  with  Dr.  David 
Spence  and  in  collaboration  with 
irticles  on  chemical  research.     He 


Kr.\tz. 


him  has  had  published  many 
has  contributed  frequently  to  the  "Journal  of  Physical  Chemis- 
try," the  "India  Rubber  Review,"  and  The  India  Rubber  World. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  The  New 
Jersey  Chemical  Society,  the  University  Club  of  Akron,  and  the 
Cornell  University  Club,  New  York  City. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

A   RUBBER  MAN   OF   THE  THIRD  GENERATION. 

JOHN  V.  Alden  died  at  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  May  12,  in  his  31st 
year.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Adelbert  H.  Alden  and  grand- 
son of  the  late  George  A.  Alden,  the  well-known  rubber  mer- 
chants, and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the  Seamless  Rubber 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  His  health  failing,  he  went  west 
some  years  ago,  and  it  was  thought  he  was  recovering.  He 
came  East  to  welcome  his  father  on  the  latter's  return  from 
abroad  a  short  time  ago,  but  death  took  him  soon  after  his 
return  to  Wyoming. 

A  PROMINENT  FABRIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  senior  member  of  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co., 
New  York  City,  manufacturers  and  distributers  of  cotton  fabrics 
for  the  rubber  goods  manufacturing  trade,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  April  25,  1919,  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jean  Nicholas  Juilliard,  a  native  of  Bur- 
gundy, France,  who  came  to  America  in  the  early  'forties.  Born 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  seventy  years  ago,  Augustus  D.  Juilliard  early 
identified  himself  with  the  textile  commission  business.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  receiver  for  Hoyt,  Sprague  &  Co.,  at  that  time 
the  largest  commission  house  in  New  York  City,  and  soon  after 
organized  his  own  company.  During  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1896  he  became  prominent  as  a  strong  protectionist  and  a 
friend  and  ardent  supporter  of  McKinley.  Later  he  became 
prominent  in  connection  with  banking,  trust  and  insurance  inter- 
ests, and  was  a  liberal  patron  in  musical,  artistic,  scientific  and 
educatonal  movements.  He  organized  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League,  and  maintained  its  high  protective  principles  in 
all  legislation  regarding  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Juilliard  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan,  Union  League, 
Tuxedo,  City,  Republican,  Merchants,  and  the  New  York  Athletic 
Clubs,  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  America. 
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The   Rubber  Trade  In  Great   Britain. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  only  feature  of  new  interest  in  the  present  low-level 
price  of  rubber  is  the  attention  l)eing  given  to  finding 
some  new  uses  for  it.  The  Rubber  Growers'  Association 
is  moving  in  the  matter,  but  the  prize  scheme  it  is  said  to  be 
preparing  has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  It  seems  obvious  that  some- 
thing besides  rubber  pavements  will  be  required  to  absorb  rub- 
ber to  the  extent  desired,  and  the  position  as  regards  the  price 
of  finished  articles  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  rubber 
pavement  was  being  advocated  some  years  ago  as  a  panacea  for 
increased  output.  The  new  expenses  associated  with  labor  have 
to  be  considered,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  press  more  heavily 
upon  rubber  as  a  pavement  material  than  upon  its  present  com- 
petitors. 

In  contrast  to  what  has  occurred  in  some  industries,  demobil- 
ized rubber  workers  are  being  regularly  reinstated  in.  their  old 
jobs,  the  positions  being  vacated  by  the  women  workers  who  had 
occupied  them.  A  point  which  came  up  at  a  recent  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Whitley  Council  was  in  regard  to  the  propriety  or  ex- 
pediency of  replacing  women  by  temporary  men  until  the  original 
holder  of  the  position  was  available.  A  prominent  rubber  manu- 
facturer, who  said  that  he  was  reducing  the  woman  staff  regu- 
larly in  favor  of  returned  men,  agreed  with  Mr.  Duke,  the  rub- 
ber workers'  secretary,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  dismiss  women 
in  favor  of  temporary  men.  .Among  those  who  are  drawing 
the  much-talked-of  out-of-work  donations  are  a  good  many  rub- 
ber workers,  mostly  from  the  proofing  side.  These  do  not  come 
from  works  generally,  as  some  firms  have  not  dismissed  any 
hands.  The  fact  is  at  this  time  of  general  upset  that  some  firms 
are  busier  than  others.  Although  the  war  rush  has,  of  course, 
subsided.  Government  peace  orders  are  coming  forward  as  usual 
and  these  are  naturally  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  used  to  be. 
Under  present  conditions  some  firms  have  much  of  their  work 
on  hand,  while  others  may  have  little  or  none,  hence  the  effect 
on   the  labor  required  at  different  works. 

NEW    WORKS. 

Now  that  the  government  restrictions  on  the  issue  of  capital 
for  new  ventures  have  been  removed,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  we  may  expect  to  see  some  schemes  put  before  the 
public.  \  recent  one  is  the  offer  of  £200,000  8  per  cent  cumu- 
lative participating  preference  shares  in  Fuller's  United  Electric 
Works,  Limited.  Part  of  the  works  which  are  at  Chadwell 
Heath,  Essex,  were  started  during  the  war  for  the  manufacture 
inter  alia  of  ebonite,  insulated  electric  cables  and  carbon  black, 
and  seem  to  have  made  very  good  progress,  being  helped  natur- 
ally by  the  scarcity  of  ebonite  and  gas  black.  The  fact  that  the 
four  companies  which  are  now  merged  into  one  earned  30  per 
cent  upon  their  capital  in  1918  must  of  course  be  looked  upon  by 
investors  in  the  light  of  war  demands  and  prices  and  the  absence 
of  diflSculties  of  foreign  competition.  The  names  of  the  com- 
panies now  merged  are:  John  C.  Fuller  &  Son,  Limited  (founded 
in  1875  at  Bow,  London)  ;  the  Fuller  .Accumulative  Co.,  Lim- 
ited ;  Fuller's  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Limited,  and  Fuller's  Carbon  & 
Electrical  Co.,  Limited. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCED  HOURS  ON  OUTPUT. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  number  of  hours  now  in  force  in  rub- 
ber factories,  I  asked  a  manufacturer  the  other  day  if  it  was  his 
experience  that  there  was  no  falling  off.  His  answer  was  that 
the  general  results  are  much  the  same,  mainly  because  better 
time  is  now  being  kept  by  hands  who  persistently  lost  time  in 
the  past  by  not  turning  up  regularly  before  breakfast.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  regular  and  steady  workers  the  output 
certainly   shows  a   diminution.     The  claim  that  the   output   will 


be  the  same  with  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  has  really  been 
negatived  by  the  workers  in  their  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance on  piece-work  rates.  This  has  been  granted  locally  in 
several  cases  by  virtue  of  a  special  clause  in  the  Whitley  Coun- 
cil regulations.  The  47-hour  week  is  now  uniformly  adopted 
throughout  the  rubber  trade,  and  it  has  this  good  effect,  that 
one  manufacturer  knows  that  another  cannot  gain  an  advantage 
over  him  by  working  a  longer  week,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
past.  -Mthough  manufacturers  now  have  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  attending  meetings  and  seeing  to  a  new  class  of  corre- 
spondence, the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  worth  it 
if  the  dislocation  of  business  caused  by  strikes  is  done  away 
with. 

.\n  important  part  of  Mr.  Porritt's  recent  lecture  on 
rubber  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  dealt  with  the  new  prob- 
lems of  labor  in  the  factory.  Cheap  labor,  he  said,  is  now  a 
memory  of  the  past  and  manual  operations  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed more  efficiently  or  supplanted  by  mechanical  processes 
if  the  new  conditions  are  not  to  be  reflected  in  unduly  increased 
costs  of  production.  While  unnecessary  labor  will  have  to  be 
eliminated,  that  which  is  essential  should  be  made  more  efficient. 
SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

I  referred  recently  to  the  somewhat  belated  report  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for  1917,  and  now  have 
a  word  to  say  regarding  that  for  1918,  which  has  ap- 
peared more  promptly.  The  chapter  on  india  rubber  is  written 
by  Dr.  Twiss  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  instead  of  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens,  who  wrote  the  two  preceding  ones,  a  change 
of  authorship  having  been  made  in  several  of  the  subjects  in 
order  to  get  new  points  of  view.  Despite  the  change  from  a  con- 
sulting chemist  to  a  works  chemist,  with  a  naturally  wider  pur- 
view of  "applied  chemistry,"  there  is  no  extensive  lifting  of  the 
veil  on  matters  intimately  concerned  with  rubber  manufacture, 
a  remark  which  applies  equally  to  many  ether  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  volume.  We  have,  however,  a  useful  and  succinct 
summary  of  matters  of  technical  importance  of  special  interest 
to  those  who  have  omitted  to  read  their  trade  journals  carefully 
throughout   the  period   under   review. 

With  regard  to  the  published  list  of  accelerators  for  vulcan- 
ization. Dr.  Twiss  points  out  that  its  length  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading because  in  some  cases  the  same  chemical  substance  ap- 
pears several  times  under  different  trade  names.  He  makes 
the  important  observation  that  very  little  definite  information  is 
available  as  to  the  influence  of  accelerators  on  the  aging  of  vul- 
canized rubber,  and  still  less  as  to  the  possible  influence  of  the 
proportion  of  free  sulphur  on  the  activity  of  the  accelerator. 
Speaking  of  reclaimed  rubber,  he  says  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
open  acknowledgment  that  the  essential  effect  is  purely  a  thermal 
one  and  that  the  various  chemical  operations  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  heat  are  unnecessary.  The  main  objection  to  a  more 
general  acknowledgment  of  this  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  it 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  a  good  many  patents.  The  1918 
patent  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  D.  F.  Twiss  de- 
pends on  thermal  treatment  with  avoidance  of  oxidation  effects 
and  not  on  any  specific  chemical  reaction.  Perhaps  some  pro- 
nouncement on  this  important  matter  will  come  from  America, 
the  home  of  reclaiming.  The  paragraph  on  analysis  is  somewhat 
thin,  touching  as  it  does  on  only  one  topic — the  extraction  of 
rubber  with  acetone.  Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  resin  contents  of  a  rubber  is  known  and  is  non-variable 
the  free  sulphur  in  an  acetone  extract  is  obtained  by  simple 
subtraction  instead  of  a  tedious  estimation.  I  imagine  that  this 
procedure  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one,  though,  of  course,  it  has 
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its  strict  limitations  in  practice.  Attention  is  drawn  in  a  para- 
graph on  raw  rubber  to  the  fact  that  ahhough  most  of  the 
moisture  which  may  be  retained  in  rubber  is  expelled  in  masti- 
cation, the  whole  of  the  natural  moisture  in  plantation  rubber 
is  not  removed  and  that  the  0.2  or  0.3  per  cent  which  is  retained 
is  liable  to  cause  porosity  unless  the  surrounding  pressure  in 
vulcanization  is  maintained  greater  than  the  vapor  pressure  of 
the  dissolved  water. 

HENLEY'S   TELEGRAPH    WORKS,    LIMITED. 

The  net  prolit  of  this  old-established  business,  now  in  its 
forty-first  year,  was  £148,054  for  1918,  against  £162,867  in 
1917,  and  the  dividend  is  IS  pe^  cent  against  25  per  cent.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  year  ago  the  capital  was 
raised  from  £200,000  to  £400,000  by  the  capitalizing  of 
£200,000  from  the  reserve  fund,  the  shareholders  receiving 
bonus  shares.  The  motor  tire  business,  which  was  started  a 
few  years  ago,  was  transferred  to  a  new  company  on  August 
1  last  and  this  has  naturally  affected  the  net  balance.  In  the 
accounts  provision  has  been  made  for  special  depreciation  on 
machinery  bought  for  war  purposes,  which  it  is  stated  will 
now  be  useless  or  of  problematical  value. 


MISCELLANEOUS   FOREIGN    NOTES. 
DEMAND    FOR    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    IN    SCOTLAND. 

THE  "Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Thade 
and  Commerce"  reports  an  active  demand  in  Scotland  for 
ordinary  galoshes  and  storm  galoshes  of  broad-toed  shapes,  hip 
boots  and  top  boots,  gray  canvas  gymnasium  shoes,  and  light 
sand  shoes.  There  is  little  call  for  the  strap-sandal  or  low-cut 
rubbers,  for  pointed  shapes,  or  for  white  or  brown  goods. 

RECLAIMED   RUBBER   FROM    ITALY. 

During  1917  there  was  exported  from  Turin  to  the  United 
States  reclaimed  rubber  to  the  amount  of  543,429  pounds,  value 
$130,154,  as  against  72,211   pounds  in   1916,  value  $101,532. 


rials,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  goods.  This 
fair  is  open  only  to  Swedish  industry,  but  many  Danish  and 
German  interests  will  be  represented  through  Swedish  agents, 
and  some  American  houses  likewise.  There  is  considerable  de- 
mand in  southern  Sweden  for  rubber  goods,  belting,  and  other 
products. 

MARKET   FOR    RUBBER   GOODS    IN   SWEDEN. 

The    Swedish    Consulate    at    Goteborg    calls    attention    to    the 


demand    in    Sweden    for   inne 

tubes   and    tractor 

tires;    belting 

of  all  kinds;   rubber  goods; 

ind   waterproofed   c 

3ats.     Catalogs 

in   quadruplicate   are   desired. 

A  GERMAN  PLAN  TO  SAVE  RUBBER. 

.An  interesting  device  of  the  Germans  to  secure  something 
of  the  resiliency  afforded  by  a  rubber  tire  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  rubber  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  wheel  is 
of  a  type  much 
used  by  the 
Germans  dur 
jng  the  war  to 
economize  in 
the  use  of  ruu 
ber.  The  rin 
is  of  steel  and 
the  pads  ti. 
tw-een  the  rim 
and  the  felloi. 
are  made  ol 
rubber.  The 
picture  is  from 
a  United  States 
ofiScial  photo 
graph  taken  at 
Speicher,  Ger- 
many. 


Rubber-Padded   Steel  Wheel, 


RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE  OF  FRENCH   FAIRS. 

The  leading  three  French  fairs  being  held  this  spring  have 
three  distinct  aims,  though  each  is  naturally  local  and  national 
in  character  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Lyons  Fair,  held  March 
1-15,  1919,  is  chiefly  international,  purposing  to  substitute  the 
Leipzig  Fair;  the  Paris  Fair,  held  April  2S-May  10,  1919,  is 
principally  national;  and  the  Bordeaux  Fair,  to  be  held  May  31- 
June  IS,  1919,  is  chiefly  colonial.  This  feature  of  the  Bordeaux 
Fair  is  natural  when  it  is  remembered  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  merchandise  bought  for  and  imported  into  the 
French  colonies,  as  well  as  of  the  products  exported  from  those 
same  colonies,  is  handled  by  Bordeaux  firms  and  shipped  via 
Bordeaux. 


RUBBER  IMPORTED  INTO  DENMARK. 

Figures  for  the  month  of  December,  1918,  and  for  the  year 
1918,  show  that  during  those  respective  periods  Denmark  im- 
ported crude  and   manufactured   rubber  as   follows : 

Kilos. 

December,  1918.       Year  1918. 

Ciude    rubber    90O  5,900 

Tires   and   otiier   rubber    goods 23,400  61,400 

Totals,    iniiiorls    24.300  67.300 


THE  SCANIA  FAIR  AT  MALMO,  SWEDEN. 

The  Scania  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Malmo,  Sweden,  June  30- 
j'uly  6,  1919,  is  primarily  a  manufacturers'  exhibit,  its  object 
being  to  bring  together  the  producer  and  consumer.  The  ex- 
hibits will  be  divided  into  thirteen  groups,  of  which  group  8 
comprises  rubber  and  leather  goods,  and  group  13,  known  as 
the  technical   department,   will   cover   inventions,   patents,  mate- 


TIRE    MANUFACTURE    AND    MARKET    IN    GERMANY. 

A  Swiss  consular  report  of  conditions  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  remarks  that  the  scarcity  of  cotton  in  Germany 
will  make  it  impossible  to  manufacture  pneumatic  tires  for  some 
time.  It  is  expected  that  large  amounts  of  crude  rubber  stored 
in  neutral  countries  will  be  released  with  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty.     Solid  rubber  tires  will  then  be  manufactured. 

The  synthetic  rubber  so  much  vaunted  proved  during  the 
war  to  be  useful  chiefly  for  insulating  purposes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  submarines,  torpedo  boats,  electrical  engines,  etc.,  but 
it  failed  to  relieve  or  in  any  way  affect  the  tire  situation.  This 
was  due  to  its  lack  of  resiliency  and  durability  and  also  to 
the  high  cost  of  production. 

It  is  believed  that  Germany  will  offer  a  good  field  for  .Amer- 
ican automobiles,  trucks,  and  tires,  as  the  number  of  prospective 
buyers    is    constantly    increasing. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  customary  appointment  of  a  foreign 
importer  as  agent  or  sole  agent  on  condition  that  he  buy  out- 
right or  guarantee  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  cars  or  tires 
yearly  will  not  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
market.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  importer  is 
generally  unfamiliar  with  the  car  or  tires,  and  has  no  further 
interest  in  them  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer,  once  the  goods 
are    sold. 

The  only  means  of  creating  a  lasting  market  is  that  of  estab- 
lishing an  American  agency  in  the  prospective  foreign  territory. 
Great  care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  and  location  of  a 
principal  office  and  sub-agencies,  etc.;  also,  to  selecting  sales- 
men of  experience  in  the  automobile  and  tire  business,  familiar 
with  the  country,  people,  language,  methods  of  procedure,  and 
organization  of  the  German  automobile   industry. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  In  Japan. 


By  a  Special  Correspondent. 
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THE  great  impetus  given  to  the  Japanese  rubber  industry  by 
the  war  is  reflected  in  the  rapidly  increasing  crude  rubber 
imports.  As  shown  by  the  accompanying  official  statis- 
tics, the  1918  imports  represent  an  increase  of  7,965,517  pounds, 
value  $1,909,006,  over  the  1917  imports;  9,729,520  pounds,  value 
$2,761,114,  over  the  1916  imports  and  12,457,352  pounds,  value 
$4,758,321,  over  the  1915  imports.  The  rates  of  increase  for  the 
several  years  were,  in  quantity,  95  per  cent,  in  1918,  132  per 
cent,  in  1917,  and  302  per  cent,  in  1916;  in  value,  42  per  cent, 
in   1918,  76  per  cent,  in   1917,   and  236  per  cent,   in   1916. 

These  imports  do  not 
indicate  the  actual  de- 
mand of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, however.  Con- 
trary to  the  previous 
custom  of  buying  crude 
rubber  in  the  various 
eastern  markets  as 
needed,  Japanese 
firms  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  low  ruling 
prices  and  accumulated 
considerable  stocks  in 
anticipation  of  a  rise 
under  improved  peace- 
time conditions.  Japan 
now  has  her  own  crude 
rubber  quotations,  and 
at  times  prices  have  been 
more  favorable  than 
those  ruling  at  Singa- 
pore for  the  same  grades. 
Japan's     rubber    commerce 


In  addition  to  the  above  imports  of  rubber  goods  for  1917 
and  1918,  automobiles  and  parts,  including  tires,  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  $3,830,906  in  1918  against  $1,984,457  in  1917. 

In  1912,  rubber  goods  imports  reached  their  highest  mark, 
but  with  the  growth  of  the  Japanese  manufacturing  industry, 
and  on  account  of  shipping  difficulties,  these  imports  have  de- 
creased. A  customs  tariff  of  20'to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will 
not  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  these  imports  under  peace 
conditions. 

Excellent  automobile  and  motorcycle  tires  are  now  made  by  the 

Japanese    in    Japan    and 

bicycle  tires  also.  In  1918, 
automobiles  were  i  m- 
ported  largely  in  the 
form  of  parts  and  as- 
sembled in  Japan.  They 
will  be  in  large  demand 
in  the  near  future,  hav- 
ing been  recognized  as  a 
necessity  rather  than  a 
luxury,  as  they  were 
formerly     regarded     i  n 
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M-XKUBOSHi  Rubber  Woi 


has     grown     remarkabh 
IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

Pourids. 


From  British  Indi? 
Suaits  Settlements 
Dutch    East    Indies. 

Great    Britain    

United    States     

Other    countries     .. 


1,616,131 
6,185,569 
78,209 
347,326 
123,301 
43,849 

8,394,385 


$988,285 
3,142,527 
44.500 
266,845 
101,211 
21.745 

$4,565,113 


526,168 
15.248.181 
274,716 
148,652 
94,465 
68.720 

16,360,902 


Value. 
$234,207 
5.938.066 
73,775 
126,281 
81,160 
20.630 

$6,474,119 

e.xpanded 


The  Japanese  rubber  manufacturing  industry  has 
in  recent  years  that  exports  of  rubber  goods  now  greatly  exceed 
imports.  Insulated  wire,  tires,  toys,  and  balloons  are  the  lines 
which  have  been  developed  chiefly,  so  that  the  imports  of  rubber 
manufactures  shown  by  the  accompanying  statistics  consist 
chiefly  of  other  goods  not  yet  produced  in  Japan  at  all,  or  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  home  demands. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES. 


Reclaimed  and  unvulcanized 

rubber.    136.165 
19  953 

Soft  rubber- 
Rods    and    cords 

84.610 

250  012 

Threads,    strips,    bands,    ri 

ngs   and 
.    44,786 

106  285 

Bicycle    tires      

^.7Sfi 

Insulated   wire- 

Other    armored    cables.... 

11,312 

14  1»d 

10,005 

58.717 

231,029 

8,669 


198.842 
6.764 
79,798 
11,923 


There  were  also  ex- 
ported 2,651  jinrikishas 
!S71.133)  in  1918,  against 
'S?4  ($144,752)  in  1917; 
..Uo  7,408  bicycles  and 
parts  (exclusive  of  rub- 
ber tires)  to  the  value  of 
$2,161,334  in  1918,  against 
5,352  valued  at  $1,219,409 
in  1917.  Jinrikishas  for  China,  Hongkong,  Straits  Settlements 
and  British  India  show  a  gradual  decrease  figure,  as  they  were 
exported  as  parts,  not  as  completed  vehicles,  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  import  duties  and  to  reduce  the  cargo  charges.  The 
increased  use  of  automobiles  is  also  affecting  the  sale  of 
jinrikishas. 

EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS. 

, 1917 -^    , 1918 V 

Pounds.  Value.  Pounds.  Value. 

601,544       $1,559,456       12,742,382       $4,162,167 

901,633         2,021,815         3,261,324         2,253,469 


Totals     $4,002,596  $7,411,506 

Owing  to  the  shipping  difficulties  of  Japanese  rubber  goods 
exports  have  increased  year  by  year  until  the  Japanese  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  has  become  large  enough  to  supply 
the  lack  of  European  and  American  goods  in  China,  Manchuria, 
Malaya,  British  India,  Oceania  and  Australia. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  peace  on 
this  foreign  trade.  Some  believe  that  with  better  shipping  con- 
ditions, European  and  American  goods  will  be  pushed  into 
these  Far  East  markets  to  the  detriment  of  Japanese  business ; 
others,  that  the  proximity  of  these  markets  to  Japan  and  the 
lower  wage  scale  in  Japan  place  her  in  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  continue  and  develop  this  business.  The  prohibition 
of  imports  of  Japanese  rubber  toys  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  which  became  effective  in  April  of  this  year, 
has  been  a  hard  blow  to  Japanese  rubber  manufacturers,  many 
of  whom  specialized  in  balls,  dolls  and  balloons. 
NEW  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Several  new  trade  associations  have  been  formed  that  are 
identified  with  the  rubber  industry  in  various  ways.  Some 
three  hundred  makers  of  toys  of  rubber,  wood,  cotton,  cloth, 
paper,  celluloid  and  metal  in  Tokio  -have  organized   the  Tokio 
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Export  Toy  Makers'  Association.  In  the  department  of  rubber 
toys,  The  Mitatsuchi  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  Nippon 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  S.  Yamada,  director  of  the  "Gomusekai" 
("Rubber  World")  were  elected  to  the  council.  The  office  is 
at  Sakuragicho,  Shitaya,  Tokio. 

Rubber  manufacturers  by  hot  vulcanization  methods  in  Osaka- 
Fu  and  Hyogo-Ken  (Kobe  district)  have  organized  the  Osaka- 
Kobe  Rubber  Industry  Association.  The  directors  are  The 
Kakuichi  Rubber  Co..  The  Chugai  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Teikoku 
(Imperial)  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Settsu  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Naigai  Rubber  Co.,  and  Hanshin  Rubber  Works. 
The  office  is  at   190,   Kita-3  chome,  Kamifukushima,   Osaka. 

Rubber  goods  traders  in  Osaka  have  organized  the  Osaka 
Rubber  Association.  The  office  is  at  190,  Kita-3  chome,  Kami- 
fukushima, Osaka,  the  same  address  as  that  of  the  Osaka-Kobe 
Rubber  Industry  Association. 

Rubber  traders  in  Kyushu  have  organized  the  Kyushu  Rubber 
Association,  at  43,  Shimonishimachi,  Fukuoka  City.  Kyushu  is 
an  island  to  the  southwest  of  Nippon  and  about  the  area  of 
Belgium. 

About  three  hundred  rubber  manufacturers,  dealers,  crude 
rubber  brokers  and  scrap  rubber  dealers  in  Tokio  have  organ- 
ized the  Tokio  Rubber  Association  with  headquarters  at  Hama- 
cho,  Nihonbashi,  Tokio. 

Manufacturers  in  Shibuya,  Tokio,  have  organized  the  Shi- 
tuya  Rubber  Association  with  an  office  at  1309  Shimoshibuya, 
Tokio. 

MARKET     PRICES. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  prices  of  compounding  ingredients  have 
risen  from  20  to  200  per  cent,  while  the  prices  of  rubber  goods 
generally  have  also  risen  20  per  cent.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  price  of  naphtha  has  gradually  risen  to  three- 
fold in  April,  and  manufacturers  of  waterproof  cloths,  nipples, 
balloons,  etc.,  were  obliged  to  raise  their  prices  from  20  to  35 
per   cent. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Electric  Exhibition  was  held  from  March  20  to  May  10, 
and  insulated  electric  wires  and  cables,  insulating  tapes,  ebonite 
and  rubber  goods  were  exhibited  by  the  Mitatsuchi  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Tokio),  The  Nippon  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Tokio), 
Fujikura  Electric  Wire  Co.,  Limited  (Tokio),  Nippon  Electric 
Wire  and  Cable  Works,  Limited  (Tokio),  Yokohama  Electric 
Wire  Works,  Limited  (Yokohama),  Tsuda  Electric  Wire  Works 
(Kyoto),  Sumitomo  Electric  Wire  Works,  Limited  (Osaka). 

In  April,  the  Chemical  Industry  Exhibition  was  held  in  Osaka 
and  rubber  goods  were  exhibited  by  rubber  traders  and  manu- 
facturers in  Osaka  and  Kobe. 

NEW  JAPANESE  INCORPORATIONS. 

Sumatora  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $1,000,000, 
one-fourth  paid  in.  Plantation,  5,000  acres ;  office,  23  Satsuma- 
hori-Hirashinocho,  Osaka. 

Takushoku  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.  Capital,  $250,000,  one-fourth 
paid  in.     Office,   18  Kamiya-cho,  Shiba,  Tokio. 

The  Fuji  Trading  Co.,  Limited,  to  trade  in  crude  rubber. 
Office,  3  chome,  Sanjitkenhori,  Kyobashi,  Tokio.    ' 

The  Taiyo  (Sun)  Rubber  Co.  (Ltd.),  originally  established 
on  a  small  scale  under  the  style  of  The  Taiyo  (Sun)  Rubber 
Works,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $250,000  and  incorporated 
as  a  stock  company.     Office,  Oshimamachi,  Tokio. 

Masuda  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $1,000,000.  Office,  68-9,  4 
chome,  Honcho,  Yokohama.  To  engage  in  general  trading, 
especially  in  crude  rubber.  Branch  Offices  in  Tokio,  Osaka, 
Kobe,  Nagoya,  etc.,  in  Japan,  and  in  London  (England),  Mel- 
bourne and  Sidney  (Australia),  Shanghai,  Dairen,  Tensin, 
Hankao    (China),   Calcutta  and   Singapore. 

Nichinan  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  To  plant  in  Johore.  Capital, 
$100,000,  two-fifths  paid  in.  Office.  44  Samoncho,  Yotsuya, 
Tokio. 


Shino  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $750,000.  To  plant  in 
Johore.     Office,  5  Nishikonyacho,  Kyobashi,  Tokio. 

Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  To  plant  in  Borneo.  Capital, 
$1,000,000,  one-fourth  paid  in.  Office,  No.  18,  1,  1  chome,  Yura- 
kucho,    Tokio. 

Chugai  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $75,000.  To  manufac- 
ture rubber  goods.  Purchased  The  Alenken  Rubber  Works, 
situated  at  Toyosakimachi,   Osaka. 

Takasago  Industry  Co.,  Limited,  was  established  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $125,000,  one-fourth  paid  in,  purchasing  The  Taiheiyo 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Tokio,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods  and 
electric    batteries. 

Keihoku  Rubber  Works.  Capital  $10,000.  Purchased  The 
Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Tabata,  Tokio.     To  make  rubber  toys,  etc. 

Johore  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $125,000.  Purchased 
T.  Okabe's  plantation  in  Johore.  Office,  4  Maruyacho,  Kyo- 
bashi,  Tokio. 

Fuji  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $1,000,000, 
one-fourth  paid  in.  Office,  Oi-machi,  Tokio,  to  manufacture 
patent  rubber  sponges  and  tires  in  which  rubber  sponge  stock 
replaces  the  inner  tube. 

Sakura  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $250,000.  Office,  No. 
10  Gofukucho,  Tokio.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Takasago  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital  increased  to  $90,000. 
Products,  rubber  balls,  tubing,  etc.  Office  and  works,  Zoshi- 
gaya,  Tokio. 

Nankoku  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $50,000,  one-fourth 
paid  in.     Baron  H.  Shimazu  is  president. 

Nan-a  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $500,000.  Amalgamated  with 
the  Malay  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $250,000, 
both   being  Japanese   rubber  plantation   companies   in    Malaya. 

Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $30,000,  one-fourth  paid 
in.  To  make  air  pillows,  ice  bags,  etc.  Office,  187  Tsunohazu, 
Yodobashi,  Tokio. 

Tokio  Belt  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $150,000,  one-fourth  paid 
in.  Office,  101  Taniyama,  Osaki,  Tokio.  To  manufacture  rubber 
belting  and  other  rubber  goods. 

Hanto  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  To  plant  rubber  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  In  August  it  was  dissolved  because  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  to  foreigners  of  land  in  Malaya.  The  re- 
maining business  is  to  be  settled  by  the  liquidator  of  the  com- 
pany in  Kobe. 

Nitto  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $250,000,  one-fourth  paid 
in.       Office,  Makino,   Nagoya,  to  make   rubber  tires. 

Yachiyo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $125,000.  Purchased 
Hanhoku  Rubber  Co.,  Osaka,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods. 
Office,   1,   Yurakucho,  Kyobashi,   Tokio. 

HEVEA    RUBBER    IN    FORMOSA. 

Experience  indicates  that  Hcrca  trees  are  more  successfully 
grown  in  Formosa  than  Manihot  trees.  On  the  Murai  planta- 
tion Manihot  was  first  tried,  and  camphor  trees  were  planted  in 
alternation  to  provide  a  shield  from  the  wind.  Hurricanes  are 
of  annual  occurrence,  and  despite  the  interplanting,  the  Manihot 
trees  were  greatly  damaged.  Hevea  was  then  tried  with  better 
success,  but  they  require  seven  years  to  attain  the  tapping  age 
as  against  five  years  in  Malaya. 


FREIGHT  ON   RUBBER   FROM   JAVA   TO  AMERICAN   PORTS. 

.•\  considerable  decrease  in  freight  rates  from  Batavia  to  San 
Francisco  has  recently  taken  place,  said  to  be  due  to  Japanese 
competition.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  shows  the  amount 
is  almost  25  per  cent. 

Kates. 


New  York. 


.Tan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  I,  Jan.  1, 

t.'nit.              191R,  1919.  Unit.              1918.       1919. 

40  cubic  feet     $62.71  $36.18  Cubic  meter»     $55.88     $55.88 

r  is  35.3  cubic  feet. 
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Balata  and  Rubber  Enterprises  in  the  Guianas. 

special  Correspondence. 


A  NEW  BALATA  ENTERPRISE. 

SOME  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place  in  the  balata 
industry   in    Surinam    during    the    year.      Several   valuable 
concessions   have   exchanged  hands   and   are   now   held   by 
the  Consolidated  Rubber  and  Balata  Estates,  Limited,  a  British 
Guiana  concern.     Tlie  Consolidated  is  to  operate  this  new  enter- 


ExPANSE  OF  Still  W.mer,  Upper  M.^iROni. 

prise  on  a  gigantic  scale;  every  available  part  of  the  acquired 
lands  that  has  the  "goods"  will  be  exploited,  the  object  being 
to  take  out  the  balata  as  soon  as  possible.  In  other  words,  the 
company  intends  to  rush  matters. 

This  will  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  local  trade:  the 
laborers  must  be  fed,  and  provisions  purchased  in  the  local 
market.  When  the  men  return  to  town  and  receive  their  wages 
it  is  all  spent  in  the  street,  and  the  stores  will  derive  all  the 
benefit  from  this  new  source  of  revenue.  It  is  said  the  purchase 
price  paid  to  the  sellers  was  $30,000  cash,  and  this  amount  is 
considered,  by  people  who  know,  as  being  very  reasonable. 
The  concessions  are  situated  in  the  Nickerie  district  of  the 
colony  and  are  well  known  to  be  rich  in  wood  and  easily 
reached  from  New  Town,  the  starting  point. 

PRODUCTION  IN   1918- 

On  the  whole,  1918  was  a  prosperous  year  for  the  industO'. 
and  all  the  concerns  operating  made  more  or  less  satisfactory 
returns  on  the  capital  invested.  The  Balata  Company  Surinam, 
for  instance,  cleaned  up  a  big  crop  which  realized  high  prices. 
The  firm  of  A.  F.  C.  Curiel,  operating  with  United  States  capi- 
tal, did  well;  in  fact,  they  all  made  money,  while  the  smaller 
undertakings  have  also  no  cause  to  grumble. 

The  total  production  for  1918  was  663,930  kilograms  of  which 
were  exported  as  follows:  To  United  States,  kilos,  26,891; 
Great  Britain,  24,385 ;  sold  to  the  Consolidated  in  British  Guiana, 
573.746;  total  exported,  625,022. 

Balata  undertakings  in  Dutch  Guiana  have  always  proved 
veritable  gold  mines  to  those  companies  operating  with  ex- 
perienced bleeders  and  with  good  administrative  head  men  who 
study  the  conditions  before  starting  in.  .A.  short  sketch  of  what 
is  most  required  to  make  the  venture  a  success  will,  therefore, 
be  interesting. 

HOW  CONCESSIONS  ARE  SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED. 

The  land  which  is  granted  by  the  Government  must  be  paid 
for  in  advance.     Charts   are  necessary  to  indicate   the   position 


of  tlie  land;  these  also  must  be  paid  for  in  advance.  Then 
comes  the  prospecting  party  which  consists,  generally,  of  20 
men  and  a  foreman,  to  each  of  whom  is  advanced  a  sum  of 
money.  Provisions  and  implements  are  purchased  to  feed  and 
keep  the  men  busy  at  prospecting  for  three  months.  Boats  are 
either  built  or  hired  to  convey  the  party  to  the  fields.  If  the 
lands  are  situated  on  the  Maroni,  the  transportation  of  men  and 
provisions  costs  much  higher  than  in  any  other  district,  owing 
to  the  rapid  state  of  this  river  which  entails  hiring  Indians  or 
bush  negroes  to  take  the  party  over  the  falls.  This  means  of 
transport  generally  costs  $10  per  man  and  the  same  sum  for 
every  hundred  kilos  of  freight.  Each  boat  can  carry  no 
more  than  five  men  and  five  hundred  kilos  of  freight,  which  also 
inchides  the  baggage  of  the  laborer. 

When  the  party  reaches  the  spot  where  operations  for  pros- 
pecting are  to  take  place,  the  men  are  sent  out  in  every  direc- 
tion: lines  or  paths  are  cut  through  the  forests  by  means  of 
the  cutlass  and  every  tree  encountered  is  marked  and  noted 
down  so  that  the  foreman  at  the  end  of  the  prospecting  term 
can  tell  more  or  less  the  number  of  trees  to  each  hectare  of 
land.  With  this  knowledge  at  its  disposal  the  company,  before 
exploiting  or  bleeding  operations  begin,  will  know  exactly  what 
the  production  will  be  at  the  end  of  a  season,  conditions,  of 
course,  being  normal.  In  this  way,  therefore,  it  can  be  plainly 
seen  that  one  can  tell  more  or  less  what  to  expect  from  a  con- 
cession of  40,000  hectares  with,  say,  20  trees  to  the  hectare. 

BALATA    INVESTMENTS   ARE   SOUND. 

Dutch  Guiana  halata  investments  are  sound  ones  and  many 
liave  reaped  fortunes  from  this  source.  In  the  Nickerie  dis- 
trict, for  example,  there  are  two  full-blooded  negroes  who,  ten 
years  ago,  were  ordinary  bleeders.  To-day  they  are  well-to- 
do  men,  being  worth,  individually,  about  $200,000  cash,  owning 
landed  property  valued  at  $150,000.  These  two  men  are  the 
exception,  for  the  general  run  of  the  balata  men  are  "wasters" 
and  drunkards,  with  never  a  cent  to  show  after  being  a  week 
in  town. 

."Vci-ording  to  the  new  balata  laws,  which  came  into  force  not 
very  long  ago,  only  men  with  some  capital  will  be  granted  lands 
by  the  Government,  for  the  reason  that  the  responsibility  is 
great.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  company  operating  a 
concession  with,  say,  500  laborers,  the  Government  must  be 
satisfied  that  after  the  contract  time  of  these  men  has  expired. 
their  wages  will  be  paid  in  full  the  day  after  their  arrival  in  the 
city  from  the  concession.  In  the  past,  several  poor  men  were 
made  victims  by  dishonest  and  unprincipled  employers ;  all  this, 
however,  is  past  and  the  new  laws  protect  both  employer  and 
employe. 

THE   INDUSTRY    IN    FRENCH    GUIANA. 

In  French  Guiana  the  industry  is  prospering.  .\  syndicate 
at  the  head  of  which  is  M.  Galmot,  well  known  in  United  States 
society  and  a  popular  Paris  journalist,  is  doing  wonders  on  the 
Maroni.  This  concern  has  employed  an  able  balata  foreman, 
John  Moses,  for  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Balata  Company 
Surinam,  where  he  made  good.  Mr.  Moses  is  placed  in  charge 
of  the  syndicate's  affairs  and  has  men  and  means  at  his  disposal 
to  run  the  enterprise  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Several 
hundred  bleeders  are  scattered  all  over  the  different  concessions 
on  the  Maroni  and  its  tributaries  and  have,  up  to  the  date  of 
writing,  made  ample  use  of  their  time  by  producing  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  gum  which,  when  prepared  for  market,  will 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  kilograms.  French  Guiana 
will,    in    a    comparatively   short    time,    become    a    rival    to    both 
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British   and   Dutch   Guiana.     The   forests   are   practically  virgin 
and  the  fields  of  operation  extensive. 

THRIVING    HEVEA    PLANTATIONS. 

Cultivated  Hcvea  brasiliensis  in  Dutch  Guiana  compares 
favorably  with  rubber  estates  in  the  East,  says  a  Dutch  official 
who  arrived  recently  from  Java  and  was  impressed  with  the 
robust  and  healthy  condition  of  the  trees  in  this  countrj'. 
Hardly  any  tapping  operations  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
three  years  owing  to  the  war  and  the  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  rubber.  In  June  last  year,  however,  one  estate,  as  an  experi- 
ment, put  on  a  gang  of  Javanese  bleeders  for  a  few  months, 
and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  owners  have  now 
decided  to  tap  the  trees  regularly  in  future.  This  experimental 
tapping  produced  1,718  kilograms  of  biscuit  of  the  finest  quality. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  rubber-producing  plantations  will 
begin  operations  this  year,  and  if  weather  conditions  are  satis- 
factory the.  production  will  startle  the  rubber  producers  of  the 
East.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  yesterday  the  colony 
began  to  talk  rubber  and  is  therefore  young  in  the  business  in 
comparison  with  other  countries.  The  colony  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  soil' and  climate;  they  are  ideal  for  the  industry 
and  if  the  price  of  rubber  remains  stable  there  will  still  be 
good  money  to  be  made  by  rubber  planters  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

There  are  fully  a  million  trees  of  tappable  size  in  Surinam 
that  have  never  been  touched  by  the  knife;  they  are  just  "fat" 
with  latex,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  Hcvea  brasiliensis.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  visit  some .  of  the  estates  and  see  these  valuable 
productions  cf  nature.  .\  fact  which  should  be  recorded  is  that 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  leaf  disease  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  country ;  it  is  entirely  eradicated  and  it  is  anticipated 
that,  through  measures  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, the  disease  will  never  make  its  appearance  again. 

In  conclusion,  Dutch  Guiana  would  make  an  ideal  spot  for 
Americans,  it  is  so  well  situated;  the  climate  is  charming,  the 
resources  so  numerous,  the  chances  for  money-making  so  cer- 
tain, that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  such  a  country  to  go  to 
ruin   when   the   United   States   has   the  millions   to  make   it   one 


"America  can  better  develop  the  resources  of  the  West  Indies 
than  the  Netherlands,  and  when  people  begin  to  talk  of  how 
many  millions  they  will  ask,  they  are  on  their  way  to  acceptance 
of  the  proposition." 


Tk.\il  Through  the  Bush  to  B.\i..\t.\  Concession. 

of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  South  .'America.  Why 
doesn't  Uncle  Sam.  make  a  bid  for  it?  Holland  undoubtedly 
realizes  the  desirability  of  a  transfer  to  the  United  Stales  of  her 
West  Indian  possessions  at  this  time,  especially  when  she  con- 
templates the  expense  she  is  called  upon  to  meet  each  year  for 
their  up-keep.    To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Schick  in  "Onz  Land" : 


MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NOTES. 
BALATA  AND   RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

THE  amount  of  balata  and  rubber  exported  from  British 
Guiana  to  England  and  the  United  States  during  the  ten 
months  ended  October  31,  1918.  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing ten  months  of  1917,  is  as  follows: 


Bala 


1917.  1918. 

:i5,174  575,081 

12,113  19,173 


The  production  of  balata  decreased  because  the  dry  season  set 
in  earlier  than  usual,  stopping  the  flow  of  latex.  At  the  same 
time,  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  October  were  not  above 
normal   for  that  season  of  the  year. 

RUBBER  IN  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

Rubber  production  in  Dutch  Guiana  decreased  about  SO  per 
cent  in  1917,  owing  to  plant  diseases  and  lack  of  the  right  kind 
of  labor,  but  ruling  prices  were  high.  In  1916,  23,861  pounds 
were  sold  for  $23,861 ;  in  1917,  9,354  pounds  produced  $5,102. 

Balata  production  increased  261,201  pounds  in  1917,  1,952,643 
pounds  being  produced  as  against  1,692,442  in  1916.  Prices  varied 
during  the  year,  changing  on  the  London  market  from  70  to  95 
cents  per  kilo  and  in  New  York  from  72  to  95  cents. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES  IN  PERU. 

Imports  of  rubber  manufactures  increased  notably  during  1917, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  shipment.  The  amount  im- 
ported in  1917  was  valued  at  $1,002,288.  In  1916  the  imports 
amounted  to  $107,817. 

Export  figures,  however,  show  a  decrease  of  approximately 
25  per  cent,  doubtlessly  due  to  inadequate  shipping  facilities. 
Crude  rubber  exports  during  1917  were  valued  at  $2,812,640,  as 
against  $3,391,459  in  1917. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  1916-1917. 

Statistics  covering  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  South 
.\irica    show    the    following    comparison: 

IMPORTS. 

1916.  1917. 

India   rubber,    including  tires $2,531,286  $2,805,099 

Machinery   bands  and  belting 864,155  888,696 

Conveying  hose    401,311  288,122 

Totals     $3,796,752  $3,981,917 

EXPORTS. 

Rubber  goods  and  gutta  fwrcha:  

To   United    Kingdom $I,j65,553 

United   States    738.944 

Italy    281,683 

Total     $2,586,180 

Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  no  dis- 
crimination has  "been  made  against  American  goods,  although 
there  is  naturally  some  preference  for  products  of  British  man- 
ufacture in  some  quarters.  Most  important  importers,  however, 
handle  American  products.  Rubber  tires  are  also  imported  from 
Japan. 

RUBBER  EXPORTERS  IN  BATAVIA. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  can  supply 
a  Ust  of  exporters  of  rubber  at  Batavia  if  reference  is  made 
to   file   number  9546. 

RUBBER  IMPORTED  INTO  AUSTRALIA  AND  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Import  figures  for  Australia  and  South  Australia  show  that 
Australia  imported  rubber  goods  during  the  year  1917-1918 
amounting  to  $5,370,085,  a  slight  gain  over  the  figures  for  1916- 
1917,  $5,274,921.  During  the  year  1916-1917,  South  Australia 
imported   rubber  and   rubber  goods  to   the  value  of  $286,413. 
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Recent   Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N°: 

1,297,408. 
1,297,602. 
1.257,648. 
1.297,694. 
1,297,725. 


1,297,902. 
1,297,922. 

1.298,050. 
1,298,089. 
1,298,104. 
I,i98,117. 

1,298,139. 


1,298,335. 
1,298,404. 
1,298,423. 

1,298,551. 

1,298,581 


1,298,639. 
1,293,660. 
1,293,661. 

1,298,670. 

1,298,673. 

1,298,713. 

1,298,915. 
1,298,945. 
1,299,005. 
1,299,037. 


1,299,253. 
1,299,305. 
1,299,352. 

1,299,450. 

1,299,451. 

1,299,472. 
1,299,541. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED  MAECH  18,   1919. 
,297,316.     Demountable   rim    for   tires.      J.   A.    Borland,    St.    Paul, 

Minn. 
297,338.     Demountahle  rim   for  tires.     G.   B.   Filmer,  Moose  Jaw. 
Saskatchewan,    Canada. 

Armored   inner   tube.      H.    H.    Schuster,   Chicago,   111. 

Fountain  pen.     .T.   F.   Siegienski,  Thorp,  Wis. 

Swiirming  device.     R.  N.   Eressler,  New  York  City. 

Squilgce    roller.      L.    Kindling.    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Quick  detachable  dust-cap  for  tire  valves.  M.  F.  Patton, 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  assignor  to  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brook- 
lyn,   N.    Y. 

Cap  for  valves.     H.   Fuchs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Composition  rubber  sole  for  boots  and  shoes.  J.  E.  Grosjean, 
Lima,  assignor  by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  of  J4 .  to 
L.  F.  Montgomery,  Fort  Recovery,  and  J4  to  F.  L.  Maire, 
Lima — all   in    Ohio. 

Resilien'  tire.  N.  C.  Pellissero,  Scamnion,  assignor  of  'A  to 
A,    Luckey,   Columbus — both   in  Kansas. 

Arch  support  for  shoes.     C.  L.  Skinner  and  P.  A.  Tucker,  Chi- 


ISSITED  MARCH  25,  1919. 


The 


Demountable    rim     for     tires.      O.    T.    Jobski. 
Standard   Parts   Co.— both   of  Cleveland,    O. 

Overshoe  with  rubber  sole,  etc.  M.  L.  Paterson.  Wilmette, 
111.,  assignor  to  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass. 

Rubber-heel  lift  with  sockets  for  inserting  means  of  attaching 
to  shoes.     G.   Schrade,   New  York  City. 

Metallic  packing  containing  cubical  particles  of  rubber  composi- 
tion. J.  G.  Strock,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  (Original  application 
divided.) 

Double  suction  cup.  C.  M.  Wolcott,  New  York  City,  assignor 
of   a   to  S.  and   I.  Myerberg,   Baltimore.   Md. 

Tire    casing.      G.    E.    Ho 


Brake   lining.     C.   H.   Gunn,    Sacramento,   Calif. 
Gas-mask   respirator.      H.   Romanoff,   New   York   City. 
Gaiter-drying   device    with    elastic    strap.      E.    M.    Trinks.    Pitts 

burgh.    Pa. 
Rubber-shoe  sole  with  tread  and  shank  portions.     F.   A.    Nolan, 

St.    Paul.    Minn. 
Relincr   for  pneumatic   tires.      H.   W.    Shaar,   Monroe,   Wash. 


ISSUED  APEIL 


1919. 


Combination  shaving  set  having  brush  embedded  in  hard  rubber. 
S.    Alland,    Boston,    Mass. 

Eraser   with   brush  attachment.     J.   Auld,   Chicago.    111. 

Resilient  wheel.      A.    Cardoso,   Milan,    Italy. 

Tire  casing  and  method  of  manufacture.  A.  L.  Case,  Plain- 
field.    N.    J. 

Chewing  gum  containing  caffein  to  produce  bracing  effect  of 
coffee.     S.  W.   Cramer,   Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Dental  plate  having  suction-cup  attachment.  C.  De-Felice.  New 
York    City. 

Crutch    having    pneumatic    cushion    bet^veen    tip    and    foot.       G. 

Hipwood,    Boston,    Mass. 

Armored    pneumatic   tire.      A.    Cruzan,    Lawrence,    Kans. 

Inner  tube   for   tires.      H.   M.    Henning,    Hinkley.   Calif. 

Tire  shoe  for  pneumatic  tires.     H.   E.  Motl,  Houston.  Tex. 

Resilient  heel  with  pneumatic  cushion.  A.  L.  Runvan.  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Gas    mask.      P.    Wasylowich,    Chelsea,    Mass. 

Rubber  hand-ball  having  14  faces  to  cause  rebound  in  unex- 
pected direction.     J.   Abrahamson,  Asbury  Park.   N.  j. 

Tread   for   pneumatic  tires.     T.    Bradshaw,   Oakland,   Calif. 

lube.      J.    R.    Gammeter,    Akron,    O.,    assignor    to    The    B.    F 

Goodrich   Co.,    New   York   City. 
Screw-clamp    for    tires.      J.    A.    and    E.    E.    Sowell,    Sacramento, 

Calif. 
Tire   casing   with    side    flaps   and   tread   member   laced   together. 

W.   G.  Deane,  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 
Demountable  wheel  rim   for  tires.     L.  F.  Jordan,   Portland,  Me. 

ISSUED  APEIL  8,   1919. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     H.  T-   Foster,  assignor  to  Hydraulic 

Pressed    Steel   Co.— both   of   Cleveland,   O. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     H.  J.  Foster,  assignor  to  Hydraulic 

Pressed   Steel   Co.— both  of  Cleveland.   O. 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.      E.   C.   Horni,   Dayton,   O. 
Demountable    clutch-rim    for    tires.      E.    K.    Baker,    assignor    to 

Universal    Rim    Co.— both    of    Chicago,    111. 
Stylographic   pen.     G.   N.   Hosinger,  Jersey   City,   N.  J. 
Fountain  pen.     W.   A.   Welty  and  H.  P.  R.ivn,  Waterloo,   la. 


,299,722. 
,299,836. 
,299,903. 


.300,063. 
.300,070. 
,300.071. 
,300,072. 

,300,198. 

,300,212. 


,.100,379. 
.300,514. 
.300,538. 


Sole  and   heel   for  shoes,  composed  of  wood  blocks  and   fibre 

material    embedded   in    a   rubber  matrix. 
Cushion    wheel.      M.    I.    Ilaulter,    Shippensburg,    Pa. 
Fountain  pen.     B.  R.  Jolly,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Demountable-rim-securing    device    for    tires.      W.    N.    Booth, 

signor   to   Kclsey   Wheel   Co..   Inc. — both   of  Detroit.   Mich 
Divisible  wheel  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.    T.  J.  Hobson,  Birmii 

ham,    England. 
Pneumatic  tire.     N.   L.   Tobin.   Oiicago.   111. 
ntable    collap.siblc    rim    for    tires. 


\.    Tripp.    Mnjave, 


Calif 

Puncture-proof   tire.      J.    S.    Walton.    Burl 

Rubber    heel.      F.    Wharton,    Elyria,    O. 

Rubber   heel.      F.    Wharton,    Elyria,    O. 

Rubber  lift  and  plate  for  attachment  to  French  heels.  F. 
Wharton,    Elyria.    O. 

Elastic  arm-band  with  clasp.  T.  A.  Schaffer,  assignor  to  In- 
terstate  Elastic  Braid   Co.— both  of  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Brassiere  with  fronts  impervious  to  moisture,  for  nursing 
mothers.      I.    C.    Epp.    San    Francisco.    Calif. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.  C.  W.  Pride,  Canton,  assignor  to 
himself  and  J.   J.    David— both  in   Cardiff,   England. 

Rubber     gasket      for     hermetically    sealing    receptacle    closures. 


icr      gj 
H.   Ri 


ood.   Hartford,   Conn 

ISSUED   APEII.  15,    1919. 

Fountain  pen.      S.   Greenfield.   New   York  City. 

Demountable-rim  lock.     E.   Teiber,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Overshoe  and  clamp  for  pneumatic  tire.  J.  A.  Williams, 
Bisbee.  Ariz. 

Cover  for  tires.  J.  H.  Gill,  J.  D.  Rea,  and  L.  Sanderson- 
all   of  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 

Toy  balloon,  consisting  of  several  bags  or  sacks,  one  within 
the  other,  the  innermost  being  capable  of  greater  expansion 
than  the  outermost  and  the  latter  being  frangible.  J.  Paster- 
nak,   New    York   City. 

Reinforcing  fabric  strip  for  tires.  T.  Branson,  assignor  t» 
Sibson  &  Stern,  Inc.,  Germantown— both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pneumatic  tire  shoe.     H.  Kaplan,  New  York  City. 

Vehicle  tire  with  inner  ribs  formed  integrally  with  casing.  G.  L 
Kavanagh,  Montreal.   Oue..   Canada. 

Fountain  pen.  D.  J.  La  'France  and  W.  P.  De  Witt.  Somerville, 
assignors  to  De  Witt  La  France  Co..  Cambridge,  a  partner- 
ship composed  of  the  assignors — both  in  Mass. 

"■  '     ■       ■      'ith    elastic    gathering   means.      S.    Replansky,    New 


.300.980. 
.301,057. 


York  City, 
iterliner  for 
Calif. 

both    of    Chicago,   111. 


tires.     G.  A.  Le  Do 


San  Francisco, 


Gari 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  APRIL   15,    1919. 


ISSUED  APRIL  22.   1919. 
ent   supporter.      E.    C.   Jones,  Toronto,   Ont. 


189,870, 
189,871. 


159,887. 
189,901. 


J.  G.  Franklin  &  Sons,  Limited, 
-both   of  London,    England. 

Cushion  tire.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of 
J.  E.  Hale— both  of  Akron,  O.,  U.   S.  A. 

Rubber  mat  provided  with  recesses  in  the  under  surface  to 
receive  proieclions  on  surface  to  which  applied.  Gutta 
Percha  &  Rubber.  Limited,  assignee  of  C.  H.  Temple  and 
J.    H.    S.    Kerr— all   of   Toronto.    Ont. 

Cushion  tire.  Morand  Bros.-Martin  Cushion  Wheel  Co..  as- 
signee of  W.   C.   Martin— both  of  Chicago.  111.,  U.   S.    A. 

Pneumatic  tire.  The  Sterns  Tire  &  Tube  Co.,  assignee  of  E. 
Sterns— both   of   St.    Louis.    Mo..    U.    S.    A. 

Pneumatic  tube  for  tires.  The  Sterns  Tire  &  Tube  Co.,  as- 
signee of  E.  Stern.s — both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Detachable  half-shoe  for  tires.  H.  M.  Benson,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  L.  G.  Fixen,  assignee  of  14  interest,  Chicago,  111. 


-both 


U.    S.    A. 

ISSUED  APRIL  29,   1919. 


ical  Patents 


found  ( 


189,942.     Rubber    tube    conr 

the   other  to    wi 

Ro.xton    Falls,    Que. 
183,955.     Armored    pneumatic    tire.       B.     Granville,     New     York     Cil 

U.    S.    A. 
189,970.     Puncture-proof  tiie.     J.  H.  Kassmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.   S.  , 
189,973.     Automobile  tire  with  metaUic  plates  embedded  in  the  casing 

absorb  heat,  etc.     I.  Leo,  Chicago,   111.,  U.  S.   A. 
189,978.     Non-skid  tire.     A.  S.  Mauk,  Orangeville,  Md.,  V.  S.  A. 
189,983.      Pneumatic  tire.     E.  J.  Morrow,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.   S.  A. 
189,988.     Nasal  douche.     H.  B.  Nichols,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
190,006.     Inner  tube  for  pneumatic  tires.     E.  C.  Seaton.  Nashville.  Teni 

U.    S.    A. 
190,008.     Cushion   tire.      D.   H.    Shapiro,   Montreal.   Que. 

Machinery  Patents  on  pages  489,  490. 
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190,066.     Armored    pneum; 


190,094. 
190.115. 


Pn 

1 
Toy   bail    havinj 


5signe< 

C.    W.    Bain    and    R. 
3f   'A  interest— both  o{  High  Point,  N. 
ISSUED   MAY   6.    1919. 

pad    tor    arch    supports.      T.    Coffey 


Okla., 


190,203. 
190,215. 


a   whistle   and    rattle,   the    representation    of   a 

rface.    and    elastic    semi-spherical    covers,    each 

having    a    portion    at    its    center    vulcanized.      C.    O.    Griffin, 

N'ewbern,  N.   C,  U.  S.  A. 

Tire  valve.     W.   C.   Huntoon,   Providence,   R.   I.,   U.  5.  A. 

Pneumatic  insole  for  shoes.     M.  Korbel,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

U.   S.  A. 
Syringe.      J.    P.   Richards.  Toronto,   Ont. 

Inner  tube  for  tires.  The  Brown  Perfection  Tube  Co..  New 
York  City,  assignee  of  J.  T.  Voorhees,  Jersey  City,  N.  T. — 
both  in  U.  S.  A. 
Battery  jar  of  vulcanized  rubber.  The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  H.  Weida, 
Highland  Park,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
Dust  cap  for  valves.     A.   Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Ne%v  York  City, 

assignee  of  W.   B.  Burke,  Cleveland,  O.— both  in  U.   S.  A. 
Spring   wheel    with    solid    rubber   tire.      E.    E.    McNeely   and    H. 
Gordon,     assignee     of     y'z     interest — both     of    Waldron.     Ind. 
U.  S.  A. 
Artificial  foot  with  rubber  cushioning  pads.     C.  B.  Winn.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED   MAY    13,    1919. 
Tire  valve.     M.  C.  Schweinert.  West  Hoboken,  and  H 

Ridgewood,   both   in   New  Jersey,   U.   S.  A. 

Tire  filler  composed  of  small  particles  or  rubber,   rei 

line,    and   kerosene,    molded    and   subjected   to    pressi 

Aycock,  Midlothian.  Tex.,  U.  S    A. 

Tire  rim.      S.    P.   Michael,  Frankfort,   Ind.,  U.   S.   A. 

Pneumatic   lire.      O.    Zancan,   New  York  City,   U.    S. 


Kraft, 

gaso. 
E.   F. 


122,694. 
122,777. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED   APRIL   2,    1919. 

Collapsible     crutch     with     rubber     ferrule 

Nook,    Walton    Park.    Liverpool. 
Drinking   cup   for   vacuum   flasks,    with    rubber   band.      F. 

Moate    Road,    Athlone,    Ireland. 
Mattress    with     inflatable     sections.        F.     W.      Brampton, 

Stampings,   Limited,   Cooklev,  near  Kidderminster,   Wor 

shire. 
Solid   rubbe 

Regent  st 

Co.,    Para   Mills.    Aston,    Birmingha 
ISSUED  APEIL  9,   1919. 
Knife   for   tapping   rubbi 
■      ingb; 


Kelly 


W.    Newey,    9    St.    Ma 


123.221. 
123,239. 
123. 2S4. 
123.291. 
123,358. 


.  .  ork,   sawdust,   etc.,   cov- 

ered with  layers  of  waterproofed  fabric  whose  rubberized 
surface  is  inside  or  outside,  according  to  whether  the  socks 
are  to  be  worn  bv  persons  with  cold  or  hot  feet.  S.  Abra- 
ham,  16  Marshall'Place.  Cheetham  Hill.   Manchester. 

Pneumatic  or  inflated  disk-wheels  with  or  without  streamline 
shield,  for  deadening  shock  of  airplane  landing.  Dunlop 
Rubber  Co.  and  W.  H.  Paull,  Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross, 
Birminqham. 

Protector  for  soothing  teats  or  nipnles  for  nursing  bottles.  E. 
C.   R.   Marks,  57  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,   London. 

Elastic  tab-ends  for  suspenders.  C.  G.  Hall,  13  Fosters  Gar- 
dens, Haslemere,  Surrey. 

Rubber    blocks    for    wheel    tires.      E.    W.    Edwards.    Akron,    O., 


U.  S.  A. 


T.  J.  Hobs 


17  Cha 


Rubber  pads  with  removable  metal  studs,  for  adapting  tractor 
wheels  for  use  on  hard  roads  or  soft  land.  W.  L.  Bodman, 
Lvdiate  Ash,   Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire. 

3.382.     Life-saving    garment    with    inflatable    pouch.      T.    S.    Drew.    49» 
Australian    Camp,    Stockbridge,    Hampshire. 
ISSUED  APRIL  24,  1919, 

3,487.     Protector  for  boots  and  shoes,   consisting  of  a  revoluble   rubber 
pad   backed   with    can\;^s    and    having   an    embedded    pla 
the  securing  screw.  -•     ~       ...       ^.  ..     « 

India. 


C.   N.   Chamberlain,  Chowpati,   Bombay, 


123,745. 
123,789. 


N^ 


ISSUED  APEIL  30,   1919, 

Rubber-coated  vulcanized  fiber  sheets  for  use  instead  of  metal 
plates  for  roofing,  paneling,  etc.,  or  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  or  utensils  ordinarily  made  of  tin.  A.  D.  Spicer  and 
J.    Spicer  &   Sons,    50    LTpper  Thames   street,   London. 

Breast  pump.  O.  O.  R.  Schwidetzky,  157  Terrace  avenue,  Has- 
brouck  Heights.  N.  L.  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Foundation  band  for  solid  rubber  tire,  having  inner  edge  formed 
with  grooves  to  reduce  the  weight.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14 
Regent  street,  Westminster,  and  H,  C.  Young,  The  Grove, 
Chester  Road,   Erdington,   Birmingham. 

TRADE    MARKS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


rds  Tri-Font  above  the  represent: 


115,157. 

115,360. 
115,477. 
115,554. 
115,739. 


24.351. 
24.363. 


14,810, 
14,812. 


The  words  Keliv  Springfield  in  fancy  lettering  to  fill  the  space 
within  the  inner  of  two  circles — rubber  and  fabric  pneumatic 
tires.     Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Subersol — composition  soles  for  boots  and  shoes. 
The  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  words  Blanton's  Bear-Cat  over  the  representation  of  a 
bear-cat  crawling  through  a  tire,  all  within  a  modified  square 
— patches  for  pneumatic  tires.  John  R.  Blanton,  Oklahoma, 
Okla. 

Representation 


tires    eccentrically   interlinked,    bearing 


The 


Company,  Tires,  Trenton, 
and  tubes.     The  Para  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
-Air    Weight — dress    shields.       Samstag 

Bros.,   i\ew  York   City. 
The    word    Rublata— rubber    belting.      Boston    Woven    Hose    & 

Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,   Mass. 
The  word  Horseshoe — rubber  heels  or  lifts  for  footwear.     Ra- 
cine Auto   Tire   Co.,   Racine,   Wis. 
The    words    It's-It — patch    kits,    including    cement    and    rubber 

patches  for  repairing  tires  and  tubes.     Schisler   Brothers,   St. 

Louis,   Mo. 
Representation    of 

and  the  words 

and    blow-outs 

rubber    articles. 

Oklahoma,  Okla 


J.-r- 
Hilder 


nd    Manufacturing     Co., 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  word  Trojan  enclosed  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines — 
automobile    tubes.      Samuel   A.    Richardson,    Montreal,    Que. 

The  word  Clipper — pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  for  automobiles 
and  bicycles.  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

Representation  of  a  ball — waterproof  clothing.  Mishawaka 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mishawaka,   Ind.,   U.    S.  A. 

The  words  Ball-Band  arranged  in  a  half-circle— waterproof 
clothing.  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mishawaka. 
Ind.,  U.   S.  A. 


N 


Term    7    year; 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

O.    53,100.     Tire,      Patented    March    IS,    1919. 
Bradcn,    Tacoma,    Wash. 
33,108,     Tire.      Patented   March   23,    1919.     Term   14  years.      H.   C. 
Arnold,    Brookline,    assignor    to    Converse    Rubber    Shoe    Co., 
Maiden — both  in  Mass. 

1.111.  Pneumatic    tire.      Patented    March    25,    1919.     Term    14    years. 

W.   R.    Blowers,   Omaha,    Neb. 

1.112.  Pneumatic    tire.      Patented    March    25,    1919.      Term    14    years. 

W.  R.  Blowers,  Omaha,  ."^eb. 
:.113.     Pneumatic    tires.      Patented    March    23,    1919.      Term    14    years. 

W.  R.  Blowers,  Omaha,  Neb. 
;,114.     Pneumatic    lire.         Patented    March    25,    1919.      Term    14    years. 

W.  R.   Blowers.  Omaha,  Neb. 


M 


;3.129.  53,133.  53.143.  53,146.  53,151.  53.190. 

53,116.     Tire.     Patented  March  25.  1919.     Term  14  years.     A.  R.  Colvin, 

assignor    to    The    Combination    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co. — 

both  of  Bloomfield.  N.   T. 
io  I ''9      Tire.     Patented  March    25.   1919.     Term   14  years.      L.   J.  Kelly, 
'  "  assignor   to   The    McGraw  Tire   &   Rubber   Co.— both   of   East 

Palestine,   O. 
53,133.     Tire.      Patented     March      25.    1919.      Term    7    years.        C.W. 

McKone.    assignor   to   The    Gordon   Tire  &   Rubber   Co. — both 

of  Canton.  O. 
53  143      Pneumatic    tire.      Patented    March    25,    1919.      Term    14    years. 

M.    L.    Wiener.    Akron,    assignor    to    The    Oldfield    Tire    Co., 

Cleveland— both  in  Ohio. 
33.146.     Non-skid  tire.     Patented  April  1.     1919.     Term  14  years.     E,  N. 

Downes,  assignor  to  T.  &  D.  Tire  Co.— both  of  Charlotte,  N .  C. 
33,151.     Tire  casing.     Patented  April  1.  1919.     Term  14  years.     C.  P.  L. 

Hustcn,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
53,190.     Tire.      Patented    April    8.    1919.      Term   7    years.      R.    S.    Wicks 

assignor    to    Wicks'    Tire    &    Rubber    Products    Co. — both    of 

Seattle,   Wash. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

4.541.  Waterproof  coat  with  leggings.  Patented  March  29.  1919.  B. 
W.  Hartley,  Halleybury,  Ont. 

4  548  Pneumatic  tire.  Patented  March  31,  1919.  Dunlop  Tire  and 
Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

4,549.  Garter.  Patented  March  31,  1919.  William  P.  Barrett.  St. 
Marv's.  Ont.  _  ,  ,,,    „ 

4,553.  Pneumatic  tire.  Patented  March  31,  1919.  Bernard  W.  Hart- 
ley, Haileybury,  Ont.  „  .  .      , 

4  570  Tire  tread.  Patented  April  2.  1919.  The  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 
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Upnver  tine First  Latex  Crepe 

Chart  Showing  Fluctuations  of  the  New  York  Crude  Rubber  Spot  Market  for  the     Years  1914  to  1918,  Inclusi- 
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Upriver  Fine- 


Ist.  Crepe  Plantation - 


Variations    from    Week  to  Week 
Chart  Showing  Fluctuations  of  the  London  Crude  Rubber  Market  for  the     Years  1911  to  1918,  Inclusive. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW   YORK. 

DURING  the  past  month  the  prevailing  tone  in  the  crude 
rubber  market  has  been  one  of  dullness,  the  price  for 
plantations  has  been  remarkably  steady.  Early  in  the 
month  the  spot  plantations  were  depressed  owing  to  oversupply. 
The  prices  were  firm,  however,  due  to  advices  from  London 
and  the  Far  East  where  the  markets  were  higher. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a  decline  of  about 
one  cent  per  pound  on  first  latex,  followed  by  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance, owing  to  a  demand  for  future  deliveries. 

The  month  closed  dull  with  quotations  nominal. 

Plantations.  May  3,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  47  cents ;  May 
arrivals,  48  cents ;  July  to  September  arrivals,  48  cents ;  July  to 
December  arrivals,  48  cents;  January  to  December,  1920,  51  cents. 
On  May  23  the  prices  were:  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  46j'<  cents; 
July  to  September  arrivals,  47  cents;  July  to  December  arrivals, 
47H-48  cents.    January  to  December,  1920,  49  cents. 

May  3,  spot  ribs,  46  cents ;  May  arrivals,  46  cents ;  July  to 
September  arrivals,  47  cents ;  July  to  December  arrivals,  47  cents ; 
January  to  December,  1920,  50  cents.  On  May  23,  spot  ribs  were 
4514  cents;  July-September,  47  cents;  July-December,  46'/2@47 
cents,  and  1920  futures,  50  cents. 

May  3,  Amber  gristly  crepe  was  quoted  at  41  to  44  cents  for 
near-by  and  43  cents  for  July  to  December  arrivals.  On  May 
23  this  grade  was  quoted,  spot  41-44  cents;  July  to  December 
arrivals  44  cents ;  1920  futures  44  cents. 

May  3,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot,  34  cents ;  nearby,  31  cents ; 
July  to  December  arrivals,  30  cents;  May  23,  No.  1  roll  brown 
crepe,  spot,  was  32-34  cents;  July  to  December  arrivals,  32  cents. 

Paras.  Spot  prices  on  May  3  were:  Upriver  fine,  56^  cents; 
islands  fine,  47  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  35  cents ;  islands  coarse, 
21  cents ;  Cameta  coarse,  23  cents ;  May  23,  spot  prices  were : 
Upriver  fine,  56  cents;  upriver  coarse,  34  cents;  islands  fine, 
47  cents ;   islands   coarse,   34  cents ;   Cameta  coarse,  ZlYz   cents. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following   are   the   New   York   spot  quotations,    for 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  May  24,  the  current  date : 


1918 


May 


AFHICANS— 

Niger   flake,   prime    28  @  22  @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.    1,  28%  33  @  @ 

Benguela   No.   2.   32>^% 29  @  @ 

Congo    prime,    black    upper..  50  @  42  @ 

Congo   prime,    red   upper. ...  48  {^  40  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball 55  @  50  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  @  50  @ 

Conakry    niggers    @  50  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings...  55  @  50  @ 

CEKTKALS— 

Corinto    scrap    (3  33  @ 

Esmeralda    sausage    39  @  33  @ 

Central   scrap    39  @  llVi® 

Central  scrap  and  strip,  75%  (3  32  @ 

Central    wet   sheet,    25% @  22  @ 

Guayule,    20%    guarantee....  35  @  30  @ 

Guayule.   dry    48  @  40  @ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara   negro   heads 40  ©  36  @ 

Ceara    scrap    34  @  26  @ 

Manitoba    (basis   30%    loss )  ,„  ^  t,  ^ 

washing   and    drying)  .  .  .  f  38  @  34  @ 

Mangabeiia    thin    sheet 40  @  36  @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    ••56  @  @ 

Penang    block    scrap *''37  @  39  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,   Ciudad   Bolivar 69  @  76'^® 

Colombia    60  @  @ 

Panama    59  @  46  @47 

Surinam    sheet    •*93  @  97  ©99 

amber     94  @  @ 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin     **1454@15  14  @17 

Pressed    block    "23  @  23K@25 

Sarawak     @  14J4@ 

GUTTA  PEECHA— 

Gutta  Siak    **24  (3  26  @ 

Red  Macassar    •♦2.00  @3.0O     3.20  @ 

•Rubber  Association   of  America  nomenclature. 


80 

OSS 

062 

<ll( 

0 

03 

@ 

14 

(S15 

16 

(»17 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

The  market  for  reclaimed  rubbers  of  every  grade  has  remained 
dull  for  the  past  two  months.  Consumers  continue  to  purchase 
only  for  immediate  needs  and  special  requirements. 

Present  prices  at  which  scrap  rubber  is  held  by  dealers  pract- 
ically forbid  its  conversion  by  reclaimers  into  products  that  can 
compete  with  crude  rubber.  Thus  a  situation  is  created  disad- 
vantageous to  the  trade  on  all  sides  which  ultimately  probably 
will  be  relieved  by  mutual  concessions. 


No.    2. 
No.    3. 


Amber   crepe    No.    4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean. 
Brown  crepe,  thin  clean... 
Brown  crepe,  thin  specky. 

Brown    crepe,   rolled 

Smoked     sheet,     ribbed 

standard    quality     

•Hevea    ribbed    smoked 

sheets     

Smoked  sheets,  plain  stand- 


luy 


plain     or     smooth 

smoked    sheets    

Unsmoked   sheet,    standard 

•Hevea    unsmoked    sheets. 

Colombo  scrap  No.    1 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 


BRAZILIAN  PAHAS— 


Upriver    medium     . 

Upriver  weak^fiAe! 
Upper  caucho  ball. 
Islands,    fine    


nds, 


Lower 
Peruvi: 
Tapajo 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

May  24,   1919. 

Subject  to  change  without  notic 
Standard   reclaims; 

Floating    / 

Friction     .' 

Mechanical     / 

Red    ; 

Shoe    ; 

Tire,  auto / 


.35  @ 
.12  @ 
.20  @ 
.1454@ 
.I7^@ 
.1254@ 
.24     @ 


COMPARATIVE    HIGH    AND   LOW   SPOT   RUBBER   PRICES. 


PLANTATIONS—               1919 

1918. 

1917. 

33     @ 

32     (<!■ 

First    latex    crepe...      $0.48     @$0.46 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed         .47      @      .45 

$0.6-H@$0.63 
.67K@     .62 

$0.79     (?f$0.7S 
.79     @     .75 

30     @ 

29     @30 

PARAS— 

34J4@ 

34  @ 

34k|35 
47     @ 

Upriver  fine 58      O 

Upriver   coarse 35      @ 

Islands    fine 47'<(» 

Islands   co.irse 2l;/5(® 

.56 
.34 

.68     @     .68 
.42      @      .38 
.59     @     .55H 

-.1     1     f8 

!53!J@     !51 
.73/2(3,     .73}4 
MVi®     .33J4 
.37     @     .3654 

36     |375^ 
'1?     f 

■Figured  only  to  May  21. 

2I     1 

'f,      1 
53     @ 
53     @ 

1  i'« 

53'/$@ 
53 /.@ 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

During   the   first   half  of   May 
proved  the  latter  part   of  the  m 
best  rubber  names  going  at  iVi 
well  known  at  6  per  cent. 

the   demand   for   paper  was  light,   but  im- 
nth,  especially  with  out-of-town   banks,   the 
per  cent  to  5'^  per  cent,  and  those  not  so 
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EXP< 

DRTS  OF 

Co kilc 

INDIA 

RUBBER 

FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 

NEW   YORK.                                                                                          EITEOPE. 

MARCH 

1919. 

EXPORTERS. 
Tancredo.    Porto    & 

■      Fine. 

s       91,346 

31.280 

Medium. 
21.090 
3.308 
8,840 

'  "s'.446 
6,241 

44,919 
31,304 

Coarse. 
69,321 
30,936 
29,190 

■40,666 

"V.666 

171.107 
15,647 

186,754 

Caucho. 

1 10.243 

38.537 

2.080 

150  860 
17,870 

168.730 

TOT.^LS. 

292.000 
104.061 
40.110 

■40.666 
5.440 
SO.OOO 

531.611 
81,127 

612,738 

52,000 
100,067 
205,870 
130,813 
35,637 
50,116 

■36,086 

604,583 
18,082 

"622^665 

Medium, 
■f '1,296 

■■6.962 

1,174 

■"l',2i8 

20,644 
3,518 

24,162 

Coarse. 
■  '5,674 

"3.664 

328 

■■"572 

9.638 

4,142 

13.780 

Caucho. 
103,569 

■■■'879 
28,861 

133,309 
45,176 

178,485 

Totals.' 
52.000 
220.000 
205.870 
142.318 
66.000 
50.116 

'  3'l',876 

768.174 
70.918 

839.092 

Totals. 
344.000 

T.   A.   Mendes  &  Co 

142.318 

G.ner/RX;"ci: 
Adelbert   H     Alden, 

of  Brazil... 
Limited... 

'.      "42.699 

164.725 
16,306 

.      181.031 
Mandos,  B 

55.556 
50.000 

Higion  &  Fkii;.;;. 

In    i.aiisit.    Iquitos 

1.299,785 
152.045 

1.451,830 

iCompiled  by  StoacI!  &  Co., 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  CEYLON. 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS, 

January 

January  1  to  March  24. 

1  to  March  24.  , A , 

, * <  Crnde   rubber:                                  1918.               1919. 

Crude    rubber-                                   1918.              1919.  To    United     Kingdom,  ./-oiiwdj  3.937,482     5.779.476 

From  Straits    Settlements,  ./bi.    1.061.878         474.809  France      260.260 

India    538,021         399.936  iVictoria    89.735         

Ilurma  and  other  coun-  'New    South    Wales 118.796  62.743 

tries     3.107         United    States     5.355.318  21,863.779 

: — — -  Canada     ?nd     Newfound- 
Totals    1.603.606        874.745                    land     412,240         

'These  figures  include  cargoes  for  transshipment  '"'''='      *^'  *'*J^ 

to  New  Zealand,  other  ports  of  Australia,  and  de-  Straits    Settlements    424 

pendencies.  Japan     73.828         105,320 

jCo'.P,led    by    ihe    Ceylon     Chancer     of     Com-  ^.^^^^^    9:^ii:6r8  ii:6^6T3 


PLANTATION    RUBBER   EX- 
PORTS FROM  JAVA. 


■o    England     .. 
United    States. 

Canada    

Singapore    

Japan     

Other 

Totals    . 
Vom    Batavi 
Samarang 
Soerabays 
Other   porti 

Totals    . 


1918.  1919. 

73,000  646,000 

1,071,000  1,423,000 

20.1100 

201,000  539,000 

27,000 

8,000 

19,000  9,000 

1,364,000  2,672,000 
774.000  1,332,000 
50,000  23.000 
S4O.000  1.211,000 
106,000 

1,364,000  2,672,000 


WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [April  10.  1919]: 
■  Influenced  by  early  shipping  opportunities  for  America,  the  weekly 
rubber  auction  opened  yesterday  with  a  strong  demand  for  all  grades, 
which  »a«  continued  throughout  the  sale.  Prices,  although  showing  con- 
siderable advances  on  the  week,  are  generally  below  the  level  of  business 
reported  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  auction.  The  demand  for  fine  pale 
crepe  wa^  a  feature  of  the  market,  and  this  grade  sold  up  to  79  cents,  an 
advance  of  2  cents  on  the  previous  week.  Fine  ribbed  smoked  sheet 
opened  at  7754  cents  and  firmed  up  to  78/,  cents  (one  small  lot  sold  for 
79  cents)  on  the  second  day.  showing  an  advance  of  1  cent.  Off  quality 
crepe  and  sheet  found  ready  buyers  at  a  few  cents  up.  Brown  crepes 
were  steady  round  about  previous  values,  while  dark  and  barky  crepes 
recorded  a  further  advance.  ,        .    . 

The  quantity  on  offer  was  unusually  small,  the  total  catalog  being  oniy 
971  tons,  of  which  631  tons  changed  hands. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values:  ir      ■     1      . 

In  Singapore  Sterling  Equivalent 

per  pound^  per  pound  in 

London. 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed   smoked 76c        iS      781/.C         2/0  @      2/  0|^ 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 70  (&      75^  1/10^      @      l/U^s 

Srire  tl"par":!''':;:'.::::::  77     I  79"      20^:  S  vbA 

^rfpe;go"oVpale^:: 71.4  %  76/.  1/11  |  2/0^ 

Creoe.   fine   brown 64  @  6,  .       X/SVi  @         /   9H 

Crepe,  good  brown    54  @  64  1/6  @        /S/s 

Creoe    dark    44  @  57^  1/  i'/s  (s  1/  7 

Ol^'    bark 35  @  46/.  /  8%  |  . 

Scrap,  virgin  and  pressed 2/.  @  ....  1/  C/s  @  Um 

Irepe.  bark 3.-'  @  '^^U  /H?.*  @  1/1'/. 

~'Ouoled  in   S.   S.   Currency.  

RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

A  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  export  of  rubber  from  the 
Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  10,679  tons, 
which  comparcs^ilh  10.809  tons  in  February  and  7  709  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding  month  last  year.  The  total  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  arc  28.651  tons  as  against  22,117  tons  last  year  and  20.333 
ions  in   1917.  .    .       ,        v 

Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics  for  three  years: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January  tons      5.995  7.588  7.163 

Febru.Trv 7.250  6.820  10.809 

March       7.088  7.709  10.679 

TntaU  20.333  22.117  28.651 


STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

A  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  cultivated  rubber  from 
Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  mouth  of  March  amounted  to  20.908  tons — 
the  highest  on  record  for  one  month — compared  with  15.661  tons  in  hebru- 
ary  and  8,858  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  is  50,973  tons,  as  against  15.494  tons  last 
year  and   18.356  tons  in   1917.      Appended   is  the  comparative   statistics  for 


To    United    Kingdom.. /.oDHdi     7,931,333 
Europe                                            314  133 

Penang. 
2,816,831 

■  'l'l'2',666 

1,154,828 

888,480 

75,865 

5,048,004 
Sfails  Sc 

Port 

Swettenham 

2,217,151 

■  '5'4'5',585 
46,951 

Totals. 
12.965.315 
314.133 

Japan    1,584,267 

Pa'cific   Ports    14,033.200 

1.696.267 
15.188,028 

Colombo 

122,816 

Canada    169.734 

Australian    Ports    83,467 

169,734 
83,467 

Totals    34,699,866 

(ComtileJ   bi  F.   F.   flraJfor.l.  Pcuaiig. 

2,809.687 

tlemc<yls.^ 

42,557,557 

CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC     AND 

PACIFIC    PORTS   AS   STATED   BY   SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Me- 

Cau- 

Totals. 

Fine.  dium. 

Coarse. 

cho. 

Mixed 

Pounds. 

April  24.     Ey  the  S 

S.  Scrgipc,  from  Rio  de  Jan 

iro. 

223.020 

Fruhling    &    Joschen.. 
Poel     &     Kelly 

59 

278 

190.230 

385        113 

341 

140 

318.980 

2,777 

144 

693 

Lazard  Freres    

606' 

Meyer    &    Brown 

606= 

613 

562         198 

41 

378 

'  Packages. 

=  Pellcs.  63.500  pounds,  including  medium. 

=  Cameta.   44.800   pounds. 

April  28.  By  the  S.  S  Panama,  from  Cri 
G.   Amsinck  &   Co.,   Inc 95 

May  3.  By  the  S.  S.  Uatnra,  from  Trinid 
Gillespie    Bros 

May  8.  By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  from  Cristoha 
G.   Amsinck  &   Co..   Inc 

May  12.     By  the  S.  S.  .-liiicii,  from  Maccio 

General    Rubber     Co 288  -'7 

Meyer    S:    Blown 762 


1917. 

January     tons     3.562 

February     M93 

March      8.299 

Totals      18.356 


918. 


1919. 
14,404 
15,661 
20,908 


a,  Costa  &  Co. 
Grace  &  Co  .  . . 
delizi    &    Co.... 


101         

163.928 

145      f268         ... 

278,300 

I  630  pkgs. 

4         141         ... 

84,732 

136         212             5 

327,390 

105         136 

170,838 

59        

...         433         . . . 

142,890 

59        208 

100,410 

38 

14,300 

104          36        ... 

630  bdU. 

214,431 

]&ipkgs. 
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PLANTATIONS. 
Shipment  Shipped 


Pcimds 


April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Bombay  Maru,  at  New  York. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    S:    Co.. 

Inc Colombo  New  York  3.-!0,50O 

Thomas    J.    Lipton Colombo  New  York  90.000 

C.  C.  TreVanion  &  Co...  Colombo  New  York  86,200 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co..    Inc Colombo  New  York  15,000 

J.    Avon   &   Co Colombo  New  York  12.940 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York  90,000 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York  20,160 

Rogers- Pyatt  Shellac  Co.  Colombo  New  York  28.800 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York  193.500 

Robinson    &   Co Colombo  New  York  30,600 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. .  Colombo  New  York  23.400 

Hood   Rubber  Co Colombo  New  York  39.880 

L,   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  459.540 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo  New  York  88.560 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co Colombo  New  York  9.O0O 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  4,500 

General    Rubber   Co Colombo  New  York  112.000 

Meyer.  &   Brown Colombo  New  York  35.280 

Various    Colombo  New  York  84.960 


ArRiL  21.     By  the  S.   S.   /, 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Colombo 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo 

E.    Maun  bury  &  Co Colombo 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo 

Robinson    &    Co Colombo 

Littlejohn   &   Co.,   Inc..  Colombo 

Charles  T.  Wilson  &  Co.  Colombo 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Colombo 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co..    Inc Colombo 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Colombo 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co.  . .  Colombo 

Hood   Rubber    Co Colombo 

General    Rubber    Co Colombo 

L.   Traves    Colombo 

Various    Colombo 

April  22.     By  the  5.   S.  Ra.lia,  at  New 

W.   Hammesfahr  &   Co..  Soerabaya 

Robinson   &  Co Soerabaya 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Soerabaya 

J.   T.  Johnstone  &   Co...  Soerabaya 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya 

Poel  &   Kelly Soerabaya 

United  Malaysian  Rub- 
ber   Co..    Inc Soeiabaya 

General    Rubber   Co Soerabaya 

Robinson    &   Co Soerabaya 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.  Ilatavia 
Fire-stone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co natavia 

Catz   American   Co.,   Inc.  Batavia 

E.    S.   Kuh  &  Valk  Co..  Batavia 
The     Manhattan     Rubber 

Mfg.    Co Batavia 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co ,. .  Batavia 

Gaston.   Williams  &  Wig- 

Poel   &  Kelly.'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Batavia 

Edward   Maurer  Co-,  Inc.  Batavia 

A.   r.  Fox  &  Co Batavia 

C.    B.    Van   Rvn Batavia 

Robinson    &   Co Pasoeroean 

Gaston.  Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Pasoeroean 

Various     Balavia 

April  22.     By  the  S.   S  C.iiarf.i   -lAira. 

G.    Kawahara   &   Co Kobe 

Aldens'    Successors.    Lim- 

W.    R.   Grace  &   Co Kobe 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Kobe 

April  23.     By  the  S.   S.  K'eifiiku.  at  N. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 

Rubber   Trading  Co Colombo 

Robinson    &   Co Colombo 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 

Poel   &  Kelly Colombo 

Gaston.  Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Colombo 

Meyer    &    Brown Colombo 

Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.. 
Inc 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac   Co-  Colombo 

The      Goodyear     Tire      & 

Rubber   Co Colombo 

Hood   Rubber    Co Colombo 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers*   Co-.    Inc Colombo 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Colombo 


at  New  York. 


Ne 


York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


137.520 
18.000 
35,820 


306,360 
441.000 
563,680     2,480,500 


44,820 
28,440 
298,440 

19,08C 
772,040 
348,660 

51,300 

554,220 

8,640 

256,860 


New  York 

5:>^ort 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

142.280 
89.640 
61.380 
10.080 
43.420 
47.880 

New  York 
New  York 

104,040 
105,300 

3.709,420 

at  Seattle. 

Seattle 

171,000 

Seattle 
New  York 

55,080 
42,660 

St.  Louis 

99,180 

367.920 

w  York. 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

1,0:2,500 
56,160 

415,080 

New  York 
New  York 

79,560 
629,640 

New  York 
New  York 

141,480 
117,720 

New  York 
New  York 

57,420 
23,760 

New  York 

17,240 

New  York 

320,060 

2,928.560 

from: 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited      Penang 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Penang 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Colombia 

Various     Penang 

April  26.     By  the  S.  S.  r<-iii;,>>n<i,  : 

Poel  &   Kelly Liverpool 

T.   T.   Downing Liverpool 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.  Liverpool 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

^Inc Liverpool 

Various    Liverpool 

April  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Anglo  CInli- 

Various    London 

April  26.     Bv  the   S.   S.  Manhattr.,,. 

Winter,   Ross  &  Co London 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited       London 

April  26.      By  the  S.    S.  Bclgic.   at  New  York. 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co.,   Inc Liverpool  New  York 

Various    Liverpool  New  York 

April  26.      By  the   S.   S.  Fushimi  Maru,  at  Seattle. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  Seattle 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  Seattle 

C.   C.  Trevanion  &  Co. .  Colombo  Seattle 

Fred  Stern  &   Co Colombo  Seattle 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited      Penang  Seattle 

April  28.      By   the   S.   S.  Lake  Copley,  at  New  York. 

American  Trading  Co...  Cartagena  New  York 

April  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Falstna.  .tt  New  York. 

Thomas  J.   Lipton Colombo  New  York 

A.    C.   Fo-\  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York 

Charles    T-    Wilson     Co.. 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  New  York 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc Colombo  New  York 

E.  S.   Kuh  &  Valk  Co...  Colombo  New  York 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

William   H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Colombo  New  York 

Robinson    &   Co Colombo  New  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Slater.   Forwood  &  Co...  Colombo  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York 

Rubber   Trading   Co Colombo  New  York 

April  28.     By  the  S.   S.  Oruloito  Mam,  at  Seattle. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Kobe  Seattle 

Various     Kobe  Seattle 

April  29.      By  the  S.  S.  Mfton  Maru,  at  Seattle. 
Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited      Singapore  Seattle 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Penang  New  York 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Penang  New  York 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  Seattle 

Rockhill    &    Victor Penang  Seattle 

Mogi    Sc    Co Penang  Seattle 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc Penang  New  York 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown 

^Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited       Penang  Seattle 

J.    T.    Tohnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Penang  Seattle 

1  22    cases   shortshipped. 

April  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Protcsihns.  at  Seattle. 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Inc Singapore  Seattle 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited       Singapore  Seattle 

E.    Boustead  &  Co Singapore  Seattle 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,   In.-. 

Inc Singapore  Seattle 

Raw    Pioducts   Co Singapore  Seattle 

Aldens'  Successors,  Lim- 
ited       Penang  Seattle 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co..  Penang  Seattle 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York 

Rubber    Importers  &  Deal- 

ers'    Co..    Inc Singapore  New  York 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Robinson    &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York 

Mever    &    Brown Singapore  Seattle 


Shipped 

Pounds. 

Totals. 

San   Francisco 

San  Fran. 
San  Fran 
New  York 

312,660 

4,320 

439,100 

,0^w"York 
San  Fran. 

288,540 
5,400 
98,280 

1,068,300 

Jew  York. 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

24,840 
18,000 
18,180 

New  York 
New  York 

66,960 
315,360 

443,340 

at  New  York. 

New  York 

287,108 

287,100 

London. 

New  York 

79,560 

New  York 

400,320 

479.880 

30.240 
60.480 
45.900 
44,280 


36,160 
22,440 

44,960 
8,960 
149,221 
63,600 
97,240 

227,140 
134,400 

56,050 
727,622 

82,452 
i;440 

1,766,783 

26,160 
268,920 

295,080 

89,280 

3,960 

120.600 
217.900 
107,460 
111,960 
109,080 

69,480 
50,400 

37,160 

250,020 

1,167,300 

405,540 
136,980 
758,160 

22,320 
376.200 
107.640 

52,020 
291.200 
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Shipment  Shipped 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 
Curry,   McPhillips  &   Co., 

Inc SinRapore  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  &  Co.  Singapore  Akron 

Hood   Rubber   Co Singapore  VVatertown 

Mexican    Rubber    Co Pt.  Swefn'h'm  New  York 

Variois    Singapore  New  York 

AfRlL  30.     By  tilt   S.   S.   tHocmfcntcin.  at   New  York. 

J.    T.    Johnstone   &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore  .\ew  York 

Fred  Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Poel  &   Kelly Singapore  New  York 

L.    Littlejohn   (i-  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co.,  ,^       ^,    _ 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Rubber  Trading   Co.....  Singapore  New  York 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

W.   R.   Rycknian  &  Co. . .  Singapore  New  York 

Hagemeyer    Trading    Co.  Singapore  New  York 

Meyer  &   Brown Singapore  New  York 

W.   R.   Grace  &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Swinehart    Tire    &    Rub- 

ber   Co Singapore  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co ...  Singapore  New  York 

Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 

ited    Singapore  New  York 

Federal   Products  Co Singapore  New  York 

Mexican     Crude    Rubber 

Co Singapore  New  York 

April  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Merico  Mam,  at  Seattle. 
Aldens-    Successors,   Lim- 

ited     Singapore  Seattle 

F.  R    Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapt  re  New  Y'ork 
United      Malaysian      Co., 

jnc      Singapore  New  York 

Mitsui   si   Co.,   Inc Singapore  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co.,  x-       v    , 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Charles  Weis  &  Co Singapore  New  \  ork 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York 

Rubber    Importers  &  Deal-  ,,       vr     , 

ers'    Co      Inc Singapore  New  York 

Charles  Weil   &   Bohrd. .  Singapore  Seattle 

Raw   Products    Co Singapore  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  Tacoma 

Gates   Rubber   Co Singapore  g«n^"    , 

Mever  &   Brown Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc  Singapore  New  Y  ork 

Robinson   &    Co Singapore  New  York 

Various    Singapore  Seattle 

May  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Defiance,  at  New  York. 

Curry,    McPhillips   &  Co.  London  New  York 

Various     London  NcwYork 

May  5.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Norwich,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &   Brown Colombo  New  York 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Persia  Maru,  at  San  Fran. 

Poel    &    Kelly Penang  San  Fran. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc  Singapore  New  York 

Rubber       Importers'       &  x,       v    , 

Dealers'     Co.,    Inc Hongkong  New  York 

May  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 

Various     Liverpool  New  York 

May  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Parii,  at  New  York 

American    Trading    Co. .  Cartagena  New  York 

Andean    Tradinjr    Co Cartagena  New  York 

Various     Cartagena  New  York 

May  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton  Castle,  at  New  York. 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York 
United     Malaysian    Rub- 
ber   Co Singapore  New  York 

L.    Uttlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc  Singapore  New  York 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

E.  S.   Kuk  &  Valk  Co...  Singapore  New  York 

E.    Naunburg    Singapore  New  York 

Balfour,     Williamson     &  „       „    , 

Co Singapore  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.,  ,,       ^     , 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Robinson  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  x,       ^r     , 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York 

Rubber        Importers        &  „.  ht       v     i 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown Singapore  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Curry.  McPhillips  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson    C?.,  ^.  x-       v     i 

Inc T.  Singapore  NcwYork 

Raw  Products  Co Singapore  New  York 

S.   Kati    Singapore  NcwYork 

Obalski  &  Sweeney Singapore  New  York 


Pounds.       Totalt, 


607,980 
,765,160 

86,760 

36,000 
761,760     6,452,; 


388,080 
752,180 
159,340 
908,820 
100,800 
387,000 

252,180 
220,800 
19,980 
205,280 
48,600 
23,320 
56,000 
13.440 


89,600     4,439,460 


459,540 
78,120 
96,300 

180,720 

78,840 
74.700 
120.960 
172,620 
720 
85.100 
53,100 
94,500 
20,160 


370,620 

481,600 


5.220 
1.980 
3,600 


466,740 

99.000 
956,340 
733,320 
210,440 

54.000 

158,400 


840,000 
24,300 
210,240 


Shipment  Shipped 

Moraux    &    Co Singapore  NcwYork 

Nosirand    &    Rademaker.  Singapore  New  York 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more   Singapore  New  York 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  NcwYork 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  NcwYork 

Mexican     Crude     Rubber  Port  Swetten- 

Co ham  New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Port  Swetten- 

bam  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. ..  Penang  New  York 

Hood  Rubber  Co Penang  New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Penang  New  York 

Various    Singapore  New  York 

JIay   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Tancredo,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &   Brown Singapore  San  Fran. 

May  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Courageous,  at  New  York. 

Gravenhorst  &  Co Kahului  NcwYork 

May   16.     By  the  S.   S.    Transvaal,  at  San  Francisco. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Robinson  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Poel    &   Kelly Singapore  New  York 

Mever   &    Brown Singapore  New  York 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

May   19.      By   the    S.   S.   Orduna,   at  New  Y'ork. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Liverpool  Akron 

Poel    &    Kelly Liverpool  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Liverpool  New  York 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co.,    Inc Liverpool  NcwYork 

May  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Independence,  at  New  York. 
T.   D.   Downing  &  Co...  London  New  Y'ork 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Tyndareus,  at  New  York. 
Meyer  &   Brown Singapore  Seattle 

M.\Y  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Senator,  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &   Brown Singapore  Seattle 

CENTKALS. 

Apeil  28.     By  the  S.   S.  Panama,  at  New   York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York 

J.  S.  Sembrada  Co Cristobal  New  York 

Comacho  Roedan Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

Various     Cristobal  New  York 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.  .4bafgare:.  at  New  York. 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal  New  York 

May  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 

G.    .Amsinck   S:   Co.,   Inc.        Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

Charles  E.  Griffin Cristobal  New  York 

De    Lima    Correa   &    Cor- 

tissoz     Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

Heilbron,  Wolff  &  Co...        Cristobal  New  York 

Various     Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

May    10.      By  the  S.   S.  Alltanca,  at  New  York. 
Isaac  Brandon   Cristobal  New  York 

May  16.      By  the  S.  S.  Ma-'aro,  at  New  York. 
Various     Trinidad  New  York 

.May    19.      By  th<    S.   S.    Tirivas,  at   New  York. 
Isaac   Brandon   &   Bros...  Port     Limon  New  York 

BALATA. 

April   19.     By  the   S.    S.   .''Ivaiice,   at  New  York. 
Va.rious     Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

April  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 
Hollinghurst  &  Co Cristobal  New  York 

May  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Matura,  at  New  York. 

Yglesias  &  Co.,  Inc Trinidad  New  York 

R.   Fabion   &  Co Trinidad  New  York 

May  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Philadcli>lria,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc...        La  Guaira         New  York 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Michigan,  at  New  York. 
Poel    {t    Kelly London  New  York 

PONTIANAK. 

April  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Radja.  at  New  York. 
E.  S.  Kuk  &  Valk  Co...        Soerabaya  New  York 

Various     Soerabaya  New  \  ork 

.April  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Blocmfontein,  at  New  Y'ork. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber  „       ^7     i 

Co Singapore  New  York 

May  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton  Castle,  at  New  York. 

D.  W.  Boosted  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Singapore  New  York 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  Y  ork 

Various    Singapore  New  York 


63,720 
973,620 
39,780 

112,140 

401,580 

184,860 

77,760 
71,280 
27,000 
39.060 
530,100     7.685,900 

183,300        183,300 


97,200 
61,200 
61.200 
99.000 

6l',920 

38,520 
1-0,640 

209,160 

5,940 

14,760 

20,700 

67,500 

67,500 

291,200 

291,200 

112.000 

112,000 

10,000 
10,000 

20,000 

1,350 

125,100 

125,100 

207,000        217,000 


13,510 
264,250 

75,500 
106,500        459,760 
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GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to: 

April  22.     By  the  S.   S.  Radja.  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Soerabaya  New  York 

May  I.     By  the  S.  S.  Defiance,  at  New  Yorlc. 
Carle  Bros London  New  York 

May  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton  Castle,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York 

April  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Bloemfontein,  at  New  York. 

Various     Singapore  New  York 

GUTTA  SIAK. 

April  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Bloemfontein,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Singapore  New  York 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Michigan,  at  New  York. 

Various London  New  York 

AFEICANS. 

April  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Chicago,  at  New  York. 
Various     Bordeaux  New  York 

May  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Nembe,  at  New  York. 

Innez  &  Co Dokai  New  York 

Alex  Roberts  Co Dokas  New  York 

Various    Dokas  New  York 

May    17.      By   the    S.    S.    Hudson,   at    New    York. 
Various     Bordeaux  New  York 


Pounds.  Totals. 

15.500  15.600 

51.150  51,150 

12,250  12,250 

3.250  3,250 


305,000 
22,000 


47,875 
24,875 
3.750 


305,000 
22,000 


76.500 
93.035 


UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

Month  Ended  March  31. 


Crude   rubber: 

Dutch     East     Indies 

French     West    Africa 

Gold  Coast   

Other    African    countries.. 

Peru   

Brazil     

British    India    

Straits  Settlements  and  de- 
pendencies, including  La- 
Federated   Malay    States... 

Ceylon   dependencies    

Other    countries    


Gutta   percha    

Manuf.\ctured— 
Boots  and  shoes,  .rfocen  pairs 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes.. 
Motorcycle  tires   and  tubes. . 

Carriage  tires   and   tubes 

Bicycle    tires    and    tubes.... 
Insulated    wire    

Totals      


Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and   reclaimed   rubber. 

Manufactured— 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Boots  and  shoes,  .dozen  pairs 

Insulated   wire    

Submarine   cables    

Carriage  tires   and   tubes 

Automobile    tires    and    tubes. 
Motorcycle    tires    and    tubes. 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 
Totals    


220,900 

2,491,200 

396,400 


562,600 
187,300 
,356.800 
217,200 


'  636,900 
5,305 


£12,693        1,544,100 


27,300 
492,900 

33,100 
2,237,200 
2.235,200 


58,183 
23,226 
321,539 
51,143 


68,625 
24,069 
159,410 
25.339 


7,365,000 

4,538,300 

3,479,400 

435,100 


792,931 
530,116 
386,724 
50,345 


£747,328     22,:87,60O    £2,480,792 


1,459 

160 

2,479 


£20,341 

33,519 

9,156 

5,699 

3,811 

8.564 

109.492 

8.352 

29.319 

138.520 

£346,432 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL  ANB  FOREIGN. 


Unmanufactured 
Crude  rubber: 
To  Belgium    .... 

Ita!y"..!;.'.V 


Gutta  percha    

Manufactured — 
Boots  and   shoes,  .dozen 
Waterproofed   clothing 


3,398.800 
450,900 
233,000 
95,000 


120.100 

£438,201  3,914,800 

59,378  1,202.000 

20,942  8,585.000 

11,540  446,000 


£5,495 

893 

83,871 


£20,634 

86,262 
11,631 
32,757 
47,496 
27.991 

212,361 
30,884 
73.478 

162,547 
£785,407 


136,233 
878,446 
51,299 


Motorcycle  t; 
Bicycle  tires 
Carriage   tires 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


Unmanufactured — free: 
India  rubber: 

From   France     

Portugal     

United    Kingdom    . . 

Canada     

Central  America   .  . . 

Mexico     

Brazil    

Peru     

Other  South  America 

British    East   Indies. 

Dutch   East  Indies. . 

Other   countries    ... 

Totals     

Balata    

.Telutong   (Ponti'anak)    .'.'.'... 
Gutta  percha    


$16,315 
16,235 
164,854 


12,093,316 

1,804,232 

9,746 


351,110  $14,471,453 

116,713  72.021 

4,700  2,162 

311,044  66,125 

19,564  1,910 


181,784  $50,403 


75,513 

63,609 

678,654 

5,164 

243,213 

22,907,284 

3,442,734 

21,970 


8,543.628 

3,303,663 

68,729 

106,319 
6,439,808 
1,666,827 

205,870 
41,483,959 
2,534,091 

106,289 


4,059,734 

1,586,119 

22,016 

47,788 

2,046,296 


15,991,931 

1,108,647 

42,935 


64,640,967  $25,581,427 

39,804  24,344 

420,927  107,877 

1,678,754  250,871 

1,009,209  156,902 


952. ( 


$142,218 


Rubber    scrap    1,050,490  80,181 

Totals,    unmanufactured.   29,853,621  $14,693,852 

Chicle    580,803  370,503 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha         $28,485 

India    rubber    substitutes 29,127 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


Manuf 


Automobile  tires^   

All  other  tires' 

Scrap  and  old 

Reclaimed  rubber    

Belting,  hose,  and  packing'.. 

Rubber  boots*    pairs 

Rubber  shoes*  pairs 

Rruggists'  rubber  sundries*.  . 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'... 
Other  rubber  manufactures'.. 

Totals,    manufactured 


$934,631 
37,839 
33,631 
75,314 
284,786 
100,576 
50,555 
37.117 


1,891,220 
112,441 
26,049 
46,136 
575,449 
56,836 
377,621 
99,466 
1,025,867 
681,809 


,519 


EXPORTS   OF   FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

Unmanufactured — 

India  rubber    1,041,492-  $503,396          405.067        $192,991 

Balata    159,693  106.194             28,000             18,417 

Guttapercha    8,297  2,500  


Totals 


jfactured.      1,209,482 


$612,< 


433,067 


$21 


India   rubber    

Gutta  percha    

Rubber  substitutes,   elasticon 


Totals,    manufactured $723  $234 

Chicle     28,889  14,567  10  12 

EXPORTS   OF  RUBBER   GOODS   TO   NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES    OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Manufactured — . 
To  Alaska: 


Belting,  hose,  and  packing 

Boots    and    shoes pairs  4,784 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing.         

Automobile    tires    

Other  tires    

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals    

To  Philippine  Islands: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Boots    and    shoes pairs  29,314 


ToUls    

To  Porto   Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packir 

Automobile    tires    

Other    tires    

Other  rubber  goods 


$2,372 
15,438 
22,441 


$7,830 
40,777 
2,490 
8,476 


9,400 


$60,971 
lise  by  . 


$9,319 
29,606 
5,693 


$17,741 

149.812 

7,429 


$6,915 
97,971 
2,001 
35,016 

$141,903 
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EXPORTS     OF    INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURES    AND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM    THE 
UNITED    STATES   BY    COUNTRIES,   DURING   THE    MONTH    OF    MARCH,    1919. 


EXPORTED    TO— 

■$4,776 
3.140 

■■"122 
719 

■■5,262 

'"■326 

2,531 

47 

22,010 

$38.S67 

$190 

10 

23,370 

548 

1,031 

794 

1,178 

12,643 

400 

97,130 

96 

958 

175 

524 

1,146 

534 

33,243 

sil 

1.145 

219 

1,815 

$178,084 

$24,702 
1,448 
29,329 
19,427 
1,055 
280 

■'"252 

13,404 

5.465 

452 

$95,814 

$12,602 

"4.6  is 

198 
1,644 

150 
2,295 
78,213 
6,311 

$105,428 

$21,290 

5,447 

40 

15 
4.959 

$31,751 

$56,604 

67,140 

■■"467 

"■  ■goi 
345 

$125,505 

$575,449 
Foreign    and 

Boots. 
~pirr7r       \-ah.e.' 

""266       '$V.866 
240                664 

"'u\      ""528 

584           $2,992 
12                $32 

■■4.297      "li.ksk 

io         32 

538             1,603 
6.109           18,110 

10.966        $33,635 
""\m         '"$570 

4         26 

111               $590 
41              $169 

U         38 

1,944             5,399 

1,997           $5,606 

144              $644 
3,756           12,509 

""288        ""iS7 

4,188        $13,510 

""262          "$563 

202             $503 

18.04S        $56,836 
Domestic    Commerci 

Shoes. 

Druggists'    , ^ 

Rubber          Auto- 
Sundries,       mobile. 
Value.         Value. 

$29,016 

$2,503          44,468 
5,156          64,993 

■■^Si            2,530 
45        

2,087         '9i'.582 

■"l',298        '95',i9.^ 
2,135            8.625 

'  i'7,663        i64,268 

$33,352      $441,280 

$225             $159 
40               202 
18,211         116,748 
59             2,614 
40             2,434 
26                469 
56                910 
510          20,999 

3.191 

9,911          55,511 

99         ""467 

213             2,286 
34           22,747 

16  1,000 
254             1,907 

4,804        233,855 
82                291 

17  1.009 
36           14,415 

5  217 
240             4,646 

$34,881       $486,017 

$4,727      $123,263 

2,446           82,106 

3,743           45,498 

'474            7;264 

564             2.239 

19.261 

125 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        "■i,'9'8'2 

646             6.735 

1,222           11,932 

273          22,796 

$14,098      $323,484 

$5,022        $37,549 

296             3,366 
102             4.070 
77        218.324 

""133         "'3'.473 
341         145,269 

ii       ""466 

$5,982      $414,502 

$7,255         $33,548 

1,068           13,452 

14                344 

6  3,089 
976 

2,598          94,770 

$10,941       $146,179 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         $39',3ii 
$392           36,618 

500 

2.S39 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         ""496 
$392        $79,758 

$99,646  $1,891,220 
nmcrce,  Washington.  . 

All 

Others. 

Value. 

$30,655 

1  756 

2,082 

17 

186 

■  "e.iii 
■■■9,367 

$50,949 

'"M 

■■"616 

■"'ios 

'  '3',S86 

""l43 
945 

""388 

6.831 

9 

"■■658 

■■"627 

$18,776 

$9,105 

34 

944 
1.247 

26 

633 
249 

$12,232 

■■"$i2 

.3,412 
""146 

$3,584 

$2,863 
6.311 

""698 

72 

13,531 

$23,475 

'"$229 
3.196 

$3,425 

$112,441 
D.  C.) 

Insulated 
Wire  and 

Cable. 

Value. 

$3'2',i65 
3,780 

i,i?S 

445',839 
2.300 

'i'l'.-iii 

39.414 
2.256 
12,260 

$550,777 

'"$238 

7.169 

1.039 

202 

158 

291 

1.493 

330 

29.270 

■■"819 

-? 

296 

22 

40.344 

i 

19C1 

20 

1.368 

$83,408 

$94,445 

55 

117,654 

3.207 

5,734 

2.170 

686 

'  i'8'.552 

31,065 

42S 

$274,071 

$15,281 

■22',946 

185 

32.880 

:i 

3,151 

$74,458 
$13,304 

"8',i76 
$22,261 

"■$2i5 
17.168 

'  '3.569 
$20,892 

$1,025,867 

All  Other 
Manu- 

6,655 
2;i94 

'16:996 

'18,988 
6,838 

i2i',886 

$284,128  \ 

1,079 
397 
447 
518 
755 
15,759 

'  '8',376 
278 

597 
561 

151 
33,238 
60 
54 
1.512 
159 
421 

Europe; 

'      Pairs. 
'38,282 

"is'si 

'79,165 

"8,872 

2,563 

23.S 

i5y,947 

286,669 

32 

3,207 

23,161 

12 

■'"266 

■"3',436 
_  404 

^'646 
1,172 

""514 

126.169 

236 

24 

84 
288 

165.374 

1,932 

"2,544 
5:436 
1,082 

'"4,324 

""ice 
"I'.ios 

16,732 

18,927 

3 

72 
1,186 

is 

29,132 
7,200 

56,626 
6.279 

""i44 

108 

18,823 

25.354 

"9,893 
300 

10,193 

560,948 
:,    Defartn 

Value. 
$i'5',486 
'  '5.675 
■59,047 

'i  ■3,308 

1,742 
193 

'8'9',286 

$184,137 

$17 

3.757 

20,470 

12 

""ieo 

"3',999 

220 

5,951 

770 

650 

20 

62 
388 

$101,799 

$1,893 

"'l',788 
3965 
1.142 

"  ■5,646 
■■■■  Vl'4 

$15,269 
$15,767 

3 

140 

90 

1.501 

13 

23,360 
7,500 

$48,374 
$3,512 

""i44 

170 

17,308 

$21,134 

■$6,735 
173 

$6,908 

$377,621 
lent  of  Co, 

Value. 
$59,671 

Denmark    

Greece    

Icelsnd  and   Faroe   Islands 

Italy    

Malta,  Gozo  and  Cyprus  Islands 

Norway    

Portugal    

Russia  in  Europe 

110.400 

180,422 

9,277 

14 

627,633 

2,300 

13,305 

129482 

sS^den  •.•.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.::;:;"•::•: 

Switzerland    

England     

ToTAiS,     EUBOPE     

North  America: 

2,303 
366.773 

=  1, 586,482 

$808 

S^Wa:::;;:;:;:::;:::::: 

'V.l\ 

Honduras 

1,844 

Panama    

36.468 
4,676 

Miquelon.    Langley,    etc 

Newfoundland   and   Labrador... 
Barbados 

1,919 
34,863 
4,750 

24:627 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other   British    West   Indies 

Cuba    

Danish   West  Indies   

Dutch  West   Indies 

3,019 

3.731 

416,923 

705 

1.993 

Haiti 

9fo^S 

Totals,   North    America. 
South  America: 

$202,871   i 

$17,027 

51 

14,340 

5,589 

2:804 

15 

186 

153 

iis 

2,464 
4,470 
1,705 

$48,919 

$13,686 

666 

2,111 

1,330 

'i'7,i72 

345 

529 

48,702 

"■435 
$84,976 

$16,008 

^•"3^0 

415 

48 

20,065 

$44,992 

"■$242 
15.530, 

i 

""i50 
$15,923 
$681,809   1 

M. 139,471 
$275,162 

Brazil 

248,267 

Colombia 

19.720 

Ecuador 

Dutch   Guiana    

353 

Paraguay     

2,463 
41,821 

Venezuela 

25:903 

Totals.   South    America. 
Asia: 

$784,477 
$100,076 

clKf'cn      <-nina    

British  India 

32,087 

4:677 

French    East    Indies 

'495 

tea  in-Xsia;::::::::;:::::; 

.304.575 
13,811 

Siam    

846 

Oceania: 

$98,424 

Other    British    Oceania 

388 

German    Oceania 

1,281 

Philippine   Islands    

Totals,    Oceania    

Africa: 

Belgian  Kongo    

British    West    Africa 

161.764 
$314,243 

$56,604 

40:042 

147.282 

British   East   Africa 

6/3 
3,306 

Liberia     . .        . .                   

Morocco 

904 
495 

Egypt  

Totals,    Africa    

3.999 
$253,306 

i;4.820,889' 

(Comfilcd    by    Ihc    Bureau    of 
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Official   India  Rubber  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,   1918. 


INDIA    RUBBER. 


Portugal     

England     

Totals,   Europe 

North  America — 

British  Hondurai 

Canada    

Central  American  States 

Costa  Bica  . 

Guatemala 

Honduras    . 

Nicaragua 

Panama    

Salvador     . . 

Mexico    

West   Indie=- 


Bril 


Domin 


Tobago 


Republic 


Totals,    North    Amei 
South   America — 

Argentina      

Brazil     

Chile     

Colombia     

Guiana- 
British     

Dutch     

Paraguay    

Peru     

Uruguay     

Venezuela     

Totals,    South    America.  48,025,613 

China     11, "63 

China,  leased  territory- 
French      15,680 

British — 

British    India   5,758,850 

Straits    Settlem'ts.  .221,389,870 

Other  British 31,097,004 

Dutch     53,663,857 

Hongkong     324,703 

Japan     61,160 

Oceania — 
British- 
Australia     4.721 

New    Zealand    6.855 

Other    British     17,409 

German     10,850 

Philippine    Islands    80,644 

Totals,    Oceania    120,479 

.Africa — 

British    West    Africa....  23,840 

British    South    Africa..  4,614 

Portuguese    Africa     ...  38,414 


.^08,017 

538.076 

.    21,926,945 

$225,803 

220,133 

12,793,606 

.   22,973,038 

$13,239,542 

999 

.     4,247,287 

$323 
2,518,248 

50,387 
70,839 
29,246 
300,880 

.         255,252 
28,411 

.      1,033,087 

25,646 
20,755 
13,880 
111,199 
104.105 
11,339 
451,915 

55,016 
9,497 
4.390 
4,839 

31,932 
7,175 
1,452 
3,544 

a     6,090,130 

$3,301,513 

912,604 

.   41,277.914 

9,055 

.      1,042,697 

.         631,107 

$302,874 

14,307,158 

3,716 

436,423 

256,526 

60,646 

8,239 

7,938 

.      3,565,094 

'.         455;427 

42,885 
5,525 
3,105 
1,471,823 
33,520 
214,783 

Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals. 


Africa     66,868 

1917-18 389,599,015 

1916-17 333,373,711 

1915-16 267,775,557 

1914-15 172,068,428 

1913-14 131,995,742 

1912-13 113,384,359 

1911-12 110,210,173 

1910-11 72,046,260 

1909-10 101,044,681 

1908-09 88,359,895 

1907-08 62,233,160 

1906^7 76,963,838 

1905-06 57,844,345 


2,782,122 

117,901,120 

17,641,754 

30,504,525 

208,252 

37,481 

$169,086,900 


$3,883 
3,324 

12,041 
6,039 


$28,120 
$202,800,392 
189.328,674 
155,044,790 
83,030,269 
71,219,851 
90,170,316 
93,013,255 
76,244,603 
101,078,825 
61,709,723 
36,613,185 
58,919,981 
45,114,450 


IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    INDIA    RUBBER    BY    CUS- 
TOMS   DISTRICTS    (FREE). 

At—                                       Pounds.  Value. 

Massachusetts    4.327.090  $1,979,103 

.New   York    171,643,218  83,365,120 

Philadelphia    15,792  6,601 

Florida    2,098  852 

New  Orleans   193.412  91,803 

San   Antonio    33,190  8,903 

San  Francisco   80,907,215  47,415,050 

Southern   California    160,136  103,201 

Washington    107,089.467  56,395,269 

Buffalo     2,102,470  1,184,422 

Chic.igo    809,095  466,643 

Dakota     3,471,093  1.656,887 

Michigan     1,820,822  1,133,196 

Ohio     12,944,474  6,932,047 

St.  Lawrence 435,388  217,432 

Vermont    3,344,487  1,694,079 

Minnesota     299,568  149,784 

Totals,    1917-18 389,599,015     $202,800,392 

IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURES    OF    INDIA    RUB- 
BER  BY  COUNTRIES    (DUTIABLE). 

[-f    indicates     increase;     —   indicates     decrease, 
compared  with  preceding  year.] 

From— 

Europe—  Value. 

France    $3,949— 

Italy     487— 

Portugal     3-f 

Spain     2,818  + 

Sweden    2,252+ 

United   Kingdom- 
England    284,128— 

Scotland     19,078— 

Ireland    5+ 

Total,    Europe    $312,720— 

North  America — 

Canada    $174,756  + 

Panama    2  + 

Mexico     250+ 

Total,    North   America    $175,008+ 

South  America — 

Brazil     $4  + 

Colombia     2,900-f 

Ecuador     1,594+ 

Total,    South   America    $4,498+ 

Asia— 

Straits    Settlements    $69,415  + 

Dutch   East  Indies   6,653  + 

Hongkong     34 — 

Japan    31,435  + 

Total,    Asia    $107,537  + 

Total,    1917-18    $599,763 

Total,   1916-17    608,954 

Total,   1915-16    398.020 

Total,   1914-15    791,281 

Total,    1913-14    1,517,789 

Total,    1912-13    1,217,236 

Total,   1911-12   874,736 

Total,   1910-11    875,125 

Total,    1909-10    1,154,347 

Total,   1908-09    1,391,770 

Total.   1907-08    1,956.590 

Total,    1906-07    2,262,783 

Total,    190506    1,992,413 


Michigan     

Montlna    and 

Rochester .      . 

St.    Lawrence     

Mmn',""',"       ■■ 

ritisi'i',-::!,'  ■  ;■ 

St.    Louis    ... 
Utah    and    Ne- 

ndii'. '.]'.'.'.'.]['.'.'.'.'. ..'.'.['.'. 

1917-lfi 


$599,763 


nd  Ne 


Han 


$2,628 

Maryland     3,215 

Massachusetts     25,393 

New    York    487,909 

Philadelphia    337 

Porto   Rico    664 

Rhode    Island    104 

Florida    1 

Galveston     135 

New    Orleans    6 

Alaska     1,461 

Hawaii     3 

Oregon     6,632 

San    Francisco    46 

Southern    California    ... 

Washington      627 

Buffalo     3,076 

Chicago     6,803 


REEXPORTS    OF    IMPORTED    CRUDE    INDIA 
RUBBER. 

To—                                                  Pounds.  \'ahie. 

France     21,660  $17,328 

England     140  135 

Canada     7,649,751  3,937,322 

Cuba    274,107  152,507 

Japan     9,798  6,443 

Australia     252,824  1 60,808 

Totals,    1917-18   8,208,280  $4,274,543 

Totals,   1916-17    12,355,898  7,304,820 

Totals,   1915-16    4,662,889  2,661,331 

Totals,    1914-15    6,383,145  3,361,107 

Totals,   1913-14    3,747,749  2,398,150 

Totals.    1912-13    5,272,387  4,476,379 

Totals,    1911-12    5,610,951  4,890,905 

Totals,    1910-11    5,267,588  5,439,282 

Totals,    1909-10'   6,492,947  7,629,380 

Totals,    1908-09    3,791,971  2,964,496 

Totals,    1907-08    4,110,667  2,994,208 

Totals,    1906-07    4,215,350  3,593,912 

REEXPORTS      OF      MANUFACTURES      OF     INDIA 

RUBBER. 

To—  \alue. 

England      $1,082 

Canada      10.461 

Nicaragua      19 

Mexico     862 

Cuba     174 

Dominican    Republic    9 

New    Zealand    •. .  954 

Other    British    2 

Total,   1917-18    -. $13,563 

Total,   1916-17    10,905 

Total,   1915-16    38,649 

Total,   1914-15    • 7,489 

Total,    1913-14    7,638 

Total,    1912-13    7,973 

Total,   1911-12    6,681 

Total,   1910-11    29,356 

Total,   1909-10   13,568- 

Total,   1908-09    36,401 

Total,    1907-08    176,129 

Total,    1906-07    32,712 


GUTTA  PERCHA. 

IMPORTS    OF     CRUDE     GUTTA    PERCHA    BY 

COUNTRIES  (FREE). 

^  From—                                            Pounds.  \'alue. 

England     22.791  $6,239 

North  America — 

Canada    250  $11 

South  America— 

Colombia     1,104  $207 

Asia— 

Straits    Settlements    543,766  $75,487 

Dutch  East  Indies 547,944  56,206 

Totals,    Asia    1.091,710  $131,693 

Oceania— 

Philippine   Islands    13,057  $1,781 

Africa— 

British   West   Africa 22,400  $7,392 

Totals,  1917-18    1,151,312  $147,323 

Totals,    1916-17    2,021,794  332,223 

Totals,    1915-16    3,188.449  342,226 

Totals,    1914-15    1,618,214  230,750 

Totals,    1913-14    1.846,109  323,567 

Totals,   1912-13    480.853  167,313 

Totals,   1911-12   1,204,406  225,797 

Totals,   1910-11    1,648,921  390,548 

Totals,   1909-10   784,501  167,873 

Totals,    1908-09    255,559  82,136 

Totals,   1907-08    188,610  100,305 

Totals,   1906-07    546,890  201,339 

Totals,   1905-06    500,770  188,161 
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IMPORTS    OF    CKUDE    GUTHA    PEHCHA    BY 
CUSTOMS    DISTRICTS    (FREE). 

At Pounds.  Value. 

New   York    875,631         $111,487 

San  Francisco    101,253  17.646 

Washington     174,178  18,179 

Dakota    250  U 


KEEXPOETS  OF  GUAYULE. 

To— 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Canada 

17,723 

$5,231 

REEXPORTS   OF  BALATA. 


Totals 


.151,312        $147,323 


IMPORTS    OF    MANTJTACTTIRES    OF    GXTTTA 
PEBCHA  BY  COTTNTRIES   (DUTIABLE). 

From—  Value. 

Europe— 

Switzerland    $2,564 

Spain     3 

United  Kingdom— 

England    7.176 

Scotland    5,388 

Ireland    1.659 

Total,   Europe    $16,790 

North   America — 

Canada    $188 


JELUTONG. 

IMPORTS  OF  JELUTONG  BY  COUNTRIES  (FREE). 

From —  Pounds.  Value. 

Europe— 

England     2.675  $113 


Sou 


Ame 


Colombia 


16.825  $4,238 


Straits   Settlements    5,260.657 

Other    British    Indies 28,000 

Dutch    East    Indies 2.135.688 

Japan     37.447 


?olal: 

101-  IS 

$16,978 

173975 

:..:....    57:875 

Tola!: 

.■;:::::.■    42;o23 

.    ...        77,300 

61,283 

l-olt!: 

80,567 

93,545 

IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 
BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 

Ma^r'jW 

GUTTA  PERCKA 
DUTIABLE). 

Value. 

Massach 
?^o^K 
got^L 

455 

"''*   

16,454 

7 

28 

Total    $16,978 

REEXPORTS    OF    CRUDE    GUTTA    PEECHA. 

To Pounds.  Value. 

England    182.646  $44,611 


Totals, 
Totals 

Asia    ... 
1917-18    . 
191617    . 
1915-16   . 
1914-15    . 
1913-14    . 
1912-13    . 
1911-12    . 
1910-11    . 
1909-10    . 
1908-09    . 
1907-08    . 
1906-07    . 
OF  JELU 

7,461,792 

$470,015 
$474:366 

Totals 
Totals. 
Totals; 
Totals. 
Totals 

27,858,335 

14,851.264 

24.926.571 

45  345  338 

1,322,262 

731,995 

1,155,402 

2,174,441 

2,255,050 

2,872,633 

2,419,223 

852,372 

1,039,776 

1,085,098 

DISTRICTS 

Value. 

Totals. 
Totals. 
Totals. 
Totals, 
Totals, 
Totals. 
IMPORTS 

At— 

48.795,268 

51.420,872 

52:392:444 

24,826,296 

22,803,303 

28,437,660 

rONG  BY  CUSTOMS  I 
(FREE). 

Pounds. 

San    Franri.Vo  '  : :  ' 

77,253 

Washing 

on     

■::■■::■■ ''Wl 

Eneland        

407,868 

$254,777 

seouand  i:::::.:..: 

10,080 

*     5  350 
3810 

Chile    '■:■■::■':: 

6,162 

4:910 

Japan 

■>0  453 

17  243 

.\ustralia     

::::    i2,585 

473  915 

i7:248 
S303  338 

Totals:   1916-17    

Totals     1915-16 

....      879,765 
667,168 

245,329 

Totals    1912-13 

118  334 

77,963 

235:575 
42  750 

Totals    1909-10 

223:907 

Totals,   1907-08   

Totals,  1906-07    

18,741 
12,659 

RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

EXPORTS   OF   RECLAIMED   RUBBER 
COUNTRIES. 


Italy     

United  Kingdom- 
England    

Totals,   Europe 

North  America— 

Canada  


$31,631 
60,869 


40,134     10,496 


Totals    7,481,292        $474,366 

IMPORTS     OF     JELUTONG     BY     COUNTRIES 
(DUTIABLE). 

From —  Pounds.  Value- 


Cuba    

Totals,  North  American . 


$102,996 

455,147 

104 

39 

5,673 

2,739.168        $460,963 


524,740 

2,713,656 
500 

285 
24,727 


Straits    Settlements    7.587,259 

Dutch  East  Indies  2,188,232 

Japan     219,080 


$387,728 

103,744 

9,978 


ish    SoutI 


Atr 


20,000  2,600 


Totals.  1917-18  .. 

Totals.  1916-17  .. 

Totals,  1915-16  .. 

Totals,  1914-15  .. 

Totals,  1913-14  .. 

Totals,  1912-13  .. 

Totals,  1911-12  .. 

Totals,  1910-11  .. 

Totals,  1909-10  . . 

Totals,  1908-09  .. 

Totals,  1907-08  .. 

Totals,  1906-07  5,0UU 

REEXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  1 
PERCHA. 


202,646 

$47,211 

763 

558 

60,023 

11,446 

9,457 

4,603 

14,649 

5,255 

22,352 

62,391 

19,235 

74,137 

9,370 

3,730 

1917-18   ... 
1916-17    ... 


IMPORTS  OF  JELUTONG  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 

(DUTIABLE). 

At —  Pounds.  Value. 

New  York    4,771,218        $263,764 

S.in    Francisco    2,172,446 

Washington    2,503,317 


Ohi. 


82,198 

115.004 
40.484 


England     

Mexico     

British  West  Indi< 


Total.  1917-18 

Total.  1916-17 

Total.  1915-16 

Total,  1914-15 

Total.  1913-14 

Total.  1912-13 

Total,  1911-12 

Total,  1910-11 


Totals    9.994.571  $501,450 

REEXPORTS    OF    JELUTONG. 

To—                                                 Pounds.  Value. 

Canada    72,255  $9,619 

BALATA. 

IMPORTS    OF   BALATA   BY    COUNTRIES  (FREE). 

From—                                         Pounds.  Value. 
North   America — 

Costa    Kica    2,597  $1,352 

Panama     976,357  397,293 

West  Indies- 
Trinidad  and  Tobago...        40.443  26.255 


Totals.  1917-18  ... 

Totals,  1916-17  ... 

Totals,  1915-16  ... 

Totals,  1914-15  ... 

Totals.  1913-14  ... 

Totals,  1912-13  . .. 

Totals,  1911-12  ... 

Totals,  1910-11  ... 

Totals.  1909-10  ... 

Totals.  1908-09  ... 

Totals.  1907-08  ... 

Totals,  1906-07  ... 

Totals,  1905-06  ... 

Totals,  1904-05  ... 

fa)   Not  officially  reported. 

EXPORTS  OF  RECLAIMED  RUBBER  BT  CUSTOUS 
DISTRICTS. 

.\t —                                              Pounds.  Value. 

New  York    571,017  $112,092 

El    Paso    285  39 

Buffalo    1,694,284  290,628 

Dakota    2,300  376 

Michigan     15,057  1,629 

St.    Lawrence    277,457  48,812 

Vermont     724,558  113,902 


3,284.953 

$567,278 

4.938.991 

814,199 

6.406.946 

5.970,380 

822,561 

5,583,860 

834,440 

5,413,247 

5.397,806 

875.501 

4,994,527 

3.622,556 

535,795 

3,196,551 

414,861 

2,947,974 

418,738 

4,550,788 

665,109 

4,084,696 

511,843 

522.902 

Othe 


3.566 


2.781 


GUAYULE. 

IMPORTS  OF  GUAYULE  BY  COUNTRIES  (FREE). 


Totals.  North  America 1,022,963        $427,681 


$122 

213,828 

1,490 


Value.        Gui: 


South    America — 

Colombia      

Totals,   1917-18   . 


Totals,    1913-14 
Totals,   1912-13 


1,298,739     $1,337,047 


2,854,372 
2,816,068 
5,111.849 
1.475.804 
10.218.191 
14.238.625 
19.749.522 


British     236.286 

Dutch    362,544 

uela     328,831 


Totals,  South  America 1,426,918 

Totals,  1917-18    2,449,881 

Totals,  1916-17    3,287,445 

Totals,  1915-16    2,544,405 

Totals,  1914-15    2,472,224 

Totals,  1913-14    1,533,024 


4,345,088 
6,463,787 
10,443,157 


Totals,    1910-11    . 
IMPORTS  OF  GUAYULE  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 
(FREE), 


New  York  .. 
El  Paso  .... 
San  Antonio 


1,318,598 
1,517,066 
878,305 
399,003 
1,157,018 
584,582 
799,029 
374,220 

IMPORTS  OF  BALATA  BY  CTUSTOMS 
(FREE). 


Totals,  1912-13  ... 

Totals,  1911-12  ... 

Totals,  1910-11  ... 

Totals.  1909-10  ... 

Totals,  1908-09  . . . 

Totals,  1907-08  ... 

Totals,  1906-07  ... 

Totals,  1905-06  ... 


184,202 
272.727 
178.560 

$850,929 
1,278,610 
1,649,452 
996,102 
963,384 
793,126 
766,772 
984,012 
624,702 
196,878 
522,872 
276,756 
305,041 
152,689 
DISTRICTS 


,307,539     $1,341,095    New   Y'ork 


2,449,881     $1,278,610 


Totals    3,284,958        $567,278 


SUBSTITUTES,   ELASTICON,  ETC. 

IMPORTS    OF    ELASTICON    AND    SIMILAR    SUB- 

STITUTES  FOR  INDIA  RUBBER   BY 

COUNTRIES  (DUTIABLE). 

From —  Value. 

Europe— 

England     $1,360 

North   .\merica— 

Canada     $8 

Asia— 

Straits    Settlements    $128,329 

Dutch  East  Indies 6,064 

Japan    677 

Total,    Asia    *"!'5?2 

Total,    191718   $136,438 

Total,   1916-17    39,815 

Total,   1915-16   16,179 

Total,   1914-15    30,349 

Total.   1913-14   87,642 

Total,   1912-13    97,452 

Total.    1911-12    87,328 

Total,    1910-11    115,601 

Total,    1909-10   , lii'ji? 

Total,  1908-09   60,625 

Total,    1907-08    27,000 
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IHFOBTS    OF    ELASTICON    AND    SIMILAR    SUB- 
STITUTES   OF   INDIA   HUBBER    BY   CUSTOMS 

DISTRICTS   (DUTIABLE). 
At—  \-aIi,e. 

Massachusetts     $1,360 

New    York    97,364 

'Washington     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.         37.706 

Total     ^$1.16^438 

REEXPORTS  OF  ELASTICON  AND  SIMILAR  SUB- 
STITUTES OF  INDIA  RUBBER  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Can.ifia 
Mexico 


To- 


Value. 
$11,012 


SCRAP    RUBBER. 


Pou 


France      1.461.772 

Italy      246.526 

Norway      66.783 

United  Kinfidoni  - 

England     7,902,964 

Scotland    20,160 

Totals,    Europe    9,698,205 

\'0RTH   America — 

Canada      '.  .  1,973.212 

Central   Americi— 

Costa  Rica   ,...  200 

Panama     60,050 

Mexico    98,567 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador      55.514 

West  Indies- 
Jamaica     22,460 

Trinidad  and  Tobago...  6.543 

Other    British    2.594 

Cuba     482.798 

Dominican    Republic    1.842 

Totals,  North  America 2  703,780 

;ouTH  America — 

Argentina     628.864 

Brazil     789,236 

Colombia     3.422 

Venezuela    3,759 

Totals,   South   .\merica....  1,425,281 


3,403 
3,806 
4.039 


Asia— 

China      46.661 

Oceania— 

Australia     41,264 

New  Zealand    63,825 

Totals,    Oceania    105,089 

British   West   Africa 1,287 


$82 


Totals,    1917-18    13,980,303  $1,019,222 

Totals,    1916-17    20,517,328  1,569,448 

Totals,    1915-16    16,371,573  1,271,903 

Totals,    1914-15    11,006,928  726,914 

Totals,   1913-14    25,958.261  2.063,19s 

Totals,   1912-13    43,385,456  3,709,238 

Totals,    1911-12    26,293,192  2,095,605 

Totals,   1910-11    26,948,000  2,334,870 

Totals.    1909-10    37,364,671  2.998,697 

Totals.   1908-09    20,497,695  1.543,267 

Totals,    1907-08    16,331,035  1.496,822 

Totals.    1906-07    29.335,193  2,607.987 

IMPORTS     OF     SCRAP     RUBBER     BY  CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS    (FREE). 

At—                                              Pounds.  Value. 

Maine  and   New   Ilampshire.       124.150  $15,145 

-Maryland    203  961  33.630 

Massachusetts    319,143  17,689 

New   York    11,211.940  810,227 

Philadelphia     67,440  13,616 

Galveston    54,300  1,531 

Arizona    1,687  51 

El    Paso    522  21 

San    Francisco    84,619  3,629 

Southern   California    1,832  40 

Washington    47  19 

Buffalo    530.646  42.048 

Chicago     358,229  26,156 

Dakota     178,452  7,835 

Duluth    and    Superior 14.000  56 

Michigan     204.082  7.761 

Ohio     130.022  16,266 

Rochester    30,000  2,850 

St.    Lawrence    312.282  13,804 

Vermont     252,949  6,848 

Totals    13.980,303  $1,019  222 

EXPORTS    OF  «CRAP    RUBBER    BY    COUNTRIES. 

T.-—                                             Pounds.  A'alue. 

Er-RnPE— 

Prance     141.990  $39  191 

England      3.143  820 

Scotland     19,183  1.918 

Totals,    Europe    164,316  $41,929 


Totals,    North    An 


,952,154        $193,854 


Totals, 

191718 

2,117,257 

$235,811 

1916-17 

3:696:661 

41S526 

3,904,715 

400148 

Totals, 

2,422,091 

291,421 

6,207,672 

598,287 

7,269,465 

880;442 

Totals, 

7,336,984 

Totals, 

1909-10 

6,143,610 

578:944 

402.897 

Totals! 

1907-08 

4,255,789 

449,727 

4,756,621 

548.695 

EXPORTS     OF     SCRAP     RUBBER     BY 

CUSTOMS 

DISTRICTS. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

New  York    

Buffalo 

786.225 

106,452 

34.357 
28,113 
24,545 

St.    liw 



$235,811 
R. 

REEXPORTS  OF  SCRAP  RUBBE 

To^ 

I'oiUld-S. 

\'alue. 

Canada 
.\rgentin 

74,2-7 

$16,905 

Totals. 

!91--1S 

74  497 

$16,965 

Totals. 

1916-17 

1,626 

215 

Totals, 

Totals. 

1913-14 

24.295 

2.450 

10,723 

Totals! 

Totals 

1910-11 

401  231 

43,338 

Totals! 

Totals. 

1907-08 

21,713 

2,943 

9,444 

Xote.- 

Details   0 

f 

ountrics 

for   the   fiscal   vear   ended  June 

,    on    pages    167-16!    of    The 

LD 

,  December  1.  1918 

SUMMARY. 

IMPORTS  OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE. 


India  rul.bei .  L•^c..  and  sulistilutes  for,  and  manufactures  of:            Pounds. 

r..-.;ata     2,544,405 

f  iuayulc      2,816,068 

nelului.g      27,858,335 

\'alue. 

$996,102 

:^S0,SI3 

1.3„'J,262 

342.2:.6 

155.044.790 

1.271,903 

Pourds. 
3.287,156 
2,854,372 
23.376  389 
2,021.794 
333.373.711 
20,517,328 

385,430,750 

Value. 

$1,649,452 

764.4,S4 

1.044.022 

332.22.! 

189.328  674 

1.569,448 

'Pounds. 

4:307;5f9 
7,481,292 
1,151.312 
389.599  015 
15,980,303 

Value. 

$l,34'l',695 

474.366 

147,323 

202,800,392 

1,019,222 

India  rubber  scrap,  fit  only  for  manufacture 16:371,'573 

$139,858,096 

$57,875 

'  16!  179 

$4-2"!077 

5N  MERCHAN 

$245. 3^9 
7.770 
2,825 
11,446 

-•66I.J01 

^27979"^ 

$537 
38.649 

$39'486 

$4i;o.l4s 
MANUFACTU 

R71.26J 
2.986.9.S3 

1.619.200 
1.046.102 

17,936,227 
3,003.077 
7.290,345 

$194,688,303 

$173,975 
608  954 
39,815 

$^22,744 

$474,538 

"■■5.58 

7.304.820 

215 

12,969,342 

205,782,398 

$16,978 
599,763 
136,438 

jVIaxufaCtubed — dutiable: 

fiutta    percha    

Substitutes     "lasticon    anr    similar 

Total    manufactured    imports 

Unmanl'Facturei>—                                                   REEXPORTS  OF  FOREI 

India  rubber,  ef:..  and  substitutes  for.  and  manufactures  of: 

DISE. 

.870, 76S 

12,35^]^^ 
1.626 

13.238.052 

^^6fi6\ 
RES. 

4.93S,99I 

600,4  55 
3.356,4.84 

473.515 
17.723 
72.255 

202,646 

8,208,280 

74,497 

9,049,316 

$753,179 

$303,338 
5.231 
9.619 
47.211 
4,274.543 
16.965 

JelutonK         58  773 

(iutta    Dercin                                                                                                    60  0'3 

India     rubber  scrap  or  refuse,  fit  only  for  manufacture..               9  204 

Total    unmanufactured    re-exports 5,47>„5S7 

Manufactured — 

$7,780,131 

$421 
10,905 

$4,656,907 

$18,216 
13,563 
11,098 

Total   manutactures    re-exported 

$11,326 

2,117,257 
3,284,958 

$42,877 

JLvNUFAClURED-                                                                  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC 
India    rubber: 

Scrap     3,904.7 1  .=; 

Reclaimed                 .                 6  406  946 

$415,526 

814,199 
3.532,384 

1.483.379 
1,716,225 

12,330,201 
2,547,652 
8,265,509 

$31,105,075 

$235,811 

567,278 
4,578,396 

4.861,213 
913,128 

13,977,671 
1.130,623 
6,194,816 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Bonis                     {pairs)          720  130 

Shoes {pairs)        1,976,696 

'FoT~automobiles    

■\lf  ofher  manufacturers  of 

Total    .tnmcstic   manufactures   exported 

$35,180,096 

$32,458,936 

Dutiable  during  1916-17. 
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RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR   THE   DOMINION    OF 
CANADA 

IMPOBTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED   RUBBER, 
February. 


1918. 


1919. 


ruBED — /'■ce:  Pounds, 
percha.    etc.: 

nited    Kingdom    4,441 

United    States    677,798 

Straits    Settlements    265,448 

Other    countries    134,315 


Totals     

Rubber,    recovered     

Hard   rubber   sheets   and    rods. 
Rubber,    powdeied,    and    rubber 

gutta    percha    scrap 

Rubber   thread,    not    covered... 
Rubber    substitute    


16,065 
428,599 


Totals     

Balata,   crude    

Chicle     158,905 

Manufactuhed— dutiaWc: 

Boots    and    shoes 

Belting,    hose    and    packing 

Waterproofed    clothing    

Other    manufactures    


$2,458 
328,372 
132,330 
102,314 

$565,474 
44,341 
2,480 


$60,823 

■  65,184 

$20,633 
21,258 
24,638 


2,219  $1,168 

207,705  81,646 

997,881        363,643 


,588,407 

181,281 

2,109 

467,989 

2,334 

185,404 

839,117 

7 

41,841 


48,254 
3,474 
18,946 

$107,719 

10 

29,525 

13,098 
27,138 


Totals     $170,831         $ 

EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AKD   FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS. 
February. 


of 
Canada. 
Manofacthred —  Value. 

Hose     $10,059 

Boots    and    shots 23,990 

Clothing 


RUBBER    IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS    FOR    BRAZIL— 
1913  AND  1917. 

IMPORTS. 


Manufactured— 
Boots  and  shoes: 

Tons. 

Value. 

United    Kingdom    .. 

Germany     

Other    countries    ... 

2,000 
5,000 
4,000 

Tiies  and   tubes: 

From  United    States    

United    Kingdom     .. 

Germany      

Other    countries     . . . 

11 

39 

111 

. .  .         370 

531 

$24,000 
63,000 
161.000 
498,000 

T       1 

$746  000 

Sheets: 

From  United    States    

United    Kingdom    ... 

:::     15 

$2,000 
18,000 

Other    c^ountries     ... 

6 

7.000 

$34,000 
$654,000 


$918,000 
$41,000 


Othei 


Totals     

Solid  rubber  tires: 

From  United    States    .  . 
United    Kingdom 

Other    countries 


Totals      

Insulated    wire: 

From  United    States     . . 
United    Kingdom 

Germany     

Other    countries    . 

Totals      

Electric    cables: 

From  United    States    . . 
United    Kingdom 

Germany     

Other    co'intries 

Totals  


$22,000 
26,000 
52,000 


$6,000 

117,000 

6,003 


$208,000 
20.000 
.84,000 
22,000 


$163,000 
408,000 
167,000 
85.000 


48,000 
$94,000 


$106,000 
$357,000 


398   $367,000 


AlANlTACfURED-- 

Other    manufactures: 
From  United    States    . 
United    Kingdom 

Germany     

Other    countries 


$80,000 
238,000 
195,000 
177,000 

$690,000 


Totals     

EXPORTS. 
Manufactured — 
Rubber  goods: 

To    United    States    

Unmanufactured — 
India  rubber  (Hevea)  : 

To    United    Stales    16,507  $21,805,000 

United    Kingdom    13,836     20,587,000 


Germany 
Other   cov 


Totais    

Mangabeira^ 
To    United    States    . . 
United   Kingdom 
Germany     ....... 

Other    countries    . 


Totals    

Manitoba — 

To    United    States 
United    Kingdo 


686 
3,406 

34,435  $48,721,000 

17  $11,000 

84  61,000 

85  80,000 
40  27,000 


$259,000 
667,000 
231,000 
356,000 

$1,513,000 


31,589  $35,113,000 


2,089  $1,464,000 

LONDON    AND    LIVERPOOL    RUBBER    STATISTICS. 

EXPORTS. 


Waste  and  reclaimed,  rubber: 
From  London: 
To    Belgium 

Spli'"  .\''.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
United  States  (Atlantic) 
New   South    Wales 


Tota 


Italy      

Japan    

United    States. 
Canada     


Totals     136,300 

rom  Dover  to  France 

rom  Manchester: 

United     States 


15,800 
9,400 
6,800 


£4,454         277,000 


600 


Totals 


World,  May 


34,300 

73,100 

printed  on   page  464   of  the   Ini 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW   YORK. 

THE  anticipations  of  the  dealers,  noted  a  month  ago,  that  the 
scrap  rubber  trade  would  soon  develop  signs  of  improvement, 
have  not  been  realized.  Conditions  are  practically  stagnant  as 
regards  the  demand  for  scrap  by  the  reclaimers,  who  decline  to 
buy  except  for  actual  needs  and  are  not  paying  the  prices  de- 
manded except  for  shoes.  The  dullness  of  crude  rubber  appar- 
ently has  more  influence  on  the  scrap  market  than  has  the  supply 
of  scrap.  Some  dealers  are  turning  to  the  business  of  selecting 
repairable  tires  for  selling  to  tire  rebuilding  plants  and  pulling 
tire  fabric  for  the  repair  trade. 

Boots  .^nd  Shoes.  The  movement  has  been  very  slow.  Prices 
have  held  firm. 

Inner  Tubes.    The  market  has  been  practically  inactive. 

Mechanicals.    Very  little  demand.     Prices  nominal. 

Tires.     The  demand  is  very  slight,  at  about  4  cents. 

QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED. 

May  24,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops    

Boots  and  shoes.  . . 
Trimmed  arctics  . . 
Untrimmed    ?rctic« 


.0I"/@ 
.07M@ 
.06  "4® 
.OS^lffi 
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HARD  RUBBEE: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound tb.  .01      @ 

No.     1.    bright    fracture lb.  .24     @  .25 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,   old   packing lb.  .20      @  .21 

new  packing    lb.  .24     @  .25 

No.  2 lb.  .10!/^®  .lOJi 

Red    lb.  .10yi@  .lOJi 

MECHANICALS: 

Black   scrap,    mixed.   No.   1 lb.  .04'A@  .OA'A 

No.  2 lb.  .03^2@  .03K 

Car    springs     lb.  .04}4@  .04^ 

Heels     lb.  .03'4@  .03}4 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb.  .03M@  .04 

Hose,    air-brake    lb.  .04}4@  .04M 

fire,   cotton   lined    lb.  .0154®  .02- 

garden     Ih.  .01  ^@  .01 J4 

Insulated  wire  stripping,   free   from   fiber lb.  .03K@  -04 

Matting     lb.  .03'/^@  .04 

Packing     lb.  .01"^@ 

Red    scrap.    No.   1 lb.  .Ol'A® 

No.  2 lb.  .09'4@  .10 

White    scrap.    No.   1 lb.  .OejJ  .07 

No.  2...., Ih.  .09'/i@  .09.);; 

TIRES,  PNEUMATIC: 

pneumatic: 

Auto  peelings.   No.    1 (6.  ■9M@  •10J4 

No.     2 lb.  .06     @  .0614 

Bicycle lb.  .0454@  .0454 

Standard    white   auto lb.  .05J4@  .QS'A 

Standard   mixed   auto lb.  .03H@  .04 

Stripped,    unguaranteed    lb.  .03;4@  .03J^ 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  V.  S lb.  .05'^@  .05}4 

SCUD : 

Carriage     lb.  .04'A@  .041/, 

Iiony     lb.  .01'/J@  .01  >/» 

Truck     lb.  .0414®  .04;4 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW    YORK. 

THE  American  staple  market  has  been  quite  active  and  prices 
have  advanced,  due  to  a  general  demand  both  here  and 
abroad.  On  April  17,  middling  spot  was  28.65  cents  and  July  de- 
liveries, 25.80  cents.  May  20,  the  spot  quotation  was  31.75  cents 
and  July  deliveries,  29.68  cents.  These  figures  show  an  approx- 
imate advance  in  future  cotton  of  $20  a  bale. 

Tentative  estimates  point  to  a  reduction  of  11.2  per  cent  in 
this  year's  cotton  acreage.  Rains  and  cool  weather  have  pre- 
vented planting  and  plowing,  and  labor  is  scarce,  hence  the  sea- 
son is  about  10  days  late.  The  prospects,  however,  are  better 
than  a  year  ago  and  unless  heavy  replanting  becomes  necessary,  a 
good  yield  seems  assured. 

Egyptian  prices  are  unchanged.  It  is  reported  that  the  Cotton 
Control  Commission  in  Egypt  will  go  out  of  existence  on  July 
31.  It  is  also  understood  that  trading  in  Egyptian  futures  will 
be  resumed  in  Liverpool  beginning  June  2.  Present  quotations 
are  50  cents  c.  i.  f.  Boston  for  a  medium  grade  of  Sakel  and 
45  cents  c.  i.  f.  Boston  for  a  medium  grade  of  uppers. 

Sea  Island  Cotton. — John  Malloch  &  Co.  report  a  better  de- 
mand during  the  month  and  prices  have  advanced.  Prices  are 
very  strong,  57  cents  being  quoted  for  average  extra  choice. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  desirable  cotton  left  in  the  South 
and  such  as  there  is  appears  to  be  in  very  strong  hands.  The 
outlook  for  the  present  crop  as  regards  acreage  is  a  little  better 
than  was  anticipated  a  month  ago  and  should  everything  go  well 


the  crop  would  make  about  50,000  rather  than  30,000,  which  was 
the  earliest  estimate.  However,  to  offset  the  increased  acreage, 
there  are  reports  of  weevil  which  is  very  unusual  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  crop.  If  these  reports  are  true,  it  is  doubtful  if 
50,000  bales  or  anywhere  near  it  can  be  made. 

Cotton  Fabrics. — The  general  demand  has  been  good  in  all 
lines  and  prices  have  been  substantially  advanced.  The  mills 
are  confronted  with  increasing  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor  is 
high  and  scarce,  all  of  which  accounts  for  the  inclination  on  the 
part  of  cotton  goods  manufacturers  to  withdraw  from  the  market. 


NEW    YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

May  24,  1919. 


ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     ;;,.  .85     @ 

2%    lbs.   sq.   yd.,   brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  .90     ffi 

BURLAPS: 

32— 7-ounce      iOO  vards  @ 

32— 8-ouncc      @ 

40— 7j4-ounce     !0.15     @ 

40— 8-ounce      10.25     @ 

40— 10-ounce     11.50     @ 

40— 10}4-ounce     @ 

45— 7J4-ounce      laSO     @ 

45— 8-ounce      10.75      @ 

45— 9;4-ounce     @ 

48— lO-ounce      15,50     @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch   2.00-yard  yard         .29      @ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  23M@ 

52-inch   1.90.yard  32ji@ 

52-inch   1.95-yard  31  j|  @ 

60-inch    1.52-yard  40H@ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 

38-inch  2.00-yard  eiianielinK  duck yard         .29     @ 

38-inch  1.74-yard   32JJ@ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce   60^ @ 

72-inch   17.21-ounce   62J^@ 

mechanical: 

Hose     found       *.62^@ 

40-inch,    10-ounce    *.64H@ 

Belting     *.62ii@ 

HOLLANDS,  40-rNCH: 

Acme      yard         .23     @ 

Endurance    yard        .2754® 

Penn    yard        .30     @ 

0SNABUR6S: 

40-inch  2.35-yard    yard         .24J^® 

40-inch   2.48-yard   23     @ 

3754-inch    2.42-yard     235i@ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS; 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60  water-repellent yard        .17      @ 

60  X  48  not  water-repellent " 16     @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,   36-inch,  tan 7754® 

cotton,  blue  and  black   yard        .90     (S 

Oxford    75     w 

Twills  64x72 30     @ 

64x102 35     ® 

Twill,  mercerized.  36-inch,  tan  and  olive 3254® 

blue  and  black . . .' 34  54  @ 

Tweed     55     @ 

printed    .16     @ 


AVERAGE  POUND  PRICES  FOR   EGYPTIAN   AND  SEA  ISLAND   TIRE-BUILDING   FABRICS,    1913   TO   1918. 

17  54-Ounce 

Combed 

Sea   Island:                 January.  February.     March.  April.  May.  June.  July.         .August.       September.    October. 

1913    6C  .59'4  .58  .56%  .SAVa  .54  .531^             .54                 .5254             .55 

1914    52  .5354  .5454  .5454  .54}^  .5454  .54                  .54                  .52                  .48"4 

1915     49  .49  .4954  .53  .59K  -5954  .S9'A             -Sby,             .S4A             .63 

1916     ...  ...  .75  ...  ...  ...                 ...                 .75 

1917     1.06  1.09  ...  ...  ...  ...                 ...                1.50               1.48 

1918     1.60  1.60  ...  ...  ...  1.60                  ...                  ...                 1.77 

17  54 -Ounce 

Egyptian: 

1913     50J4  .50  .49y.  .45  .495i  .49  .4954              4954             .48!/<             .49 

1914     47  .4754  .4654  .47  .45)4  AiVi  .4654             .45M             .4554             .4154 

1915     38  .3754  .37.34  .415^  .42)4  -4254  .4254             .42                 .4654             .5154 

1916  .58  ...  ...  ...  ...  .58 

1917  .86  .89 

1918  1.30  ...  1.34  ...  ...  1.37 


November.  December. 


.4754 
.3854 
.5354 
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Plaids  60  x  48 16<A@ 

56   X  44 15K'@ 

Repp   38>^(a     .45 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 \7'/,ts 

64   X  60 18'.;m 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,   i'A    to    7'A   ounces yard       1.15     @  3.15 

36-inch.  2}i  to  5  ounces 70     @    1.80 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION    AND  COTTON)  : 

63-inch,  2  to  4  ounces vard        .85     @   1.75 

35-inch,   2   to   4    ounces 50     @   1.00 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 

36-inch.   *'A    to   8  ounces yard         .55     (3    1.15 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (cOTTON)  : 

36-inch,   in   to   5   ounces yard        .17     @     .30 

EH££  TINGS: 
JACKET  : 

Delaware    yard         .23     @ 

Schuylkill     yard         .26     m 

SILKS: 

Cinton,   38inch    yard        .38     @ 

Schappe,   36-inch    55     @ 

TIRE  FABEICS: 

17M-ounce   Sea    Island,   combed I'ouuJ       1.45  w 

17!4-ounce  Egyptian,  combed  1.25  @ 

17j4-ounce  Egviitian,  cavd.-d 1.20  & 

1 7  Ji -ounce   Peelers,   combed    1.15  ft 

17y4-ounce  Peelers,  carded   85  (3 

•Nominal. 


THE 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKKT 
RHODE    ISLAND 


lARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING    INGREDIENTS. 
NEW    YORK. 

'T'HE  MARKETS  for  the  base  metals,  pig  lead  and  spelter,  have 
*  been  very  dull  for  the  most  part  during  the  past  month.  A 
considerable  decline  in  values  took  place  in  both  pig  lead  and 
spelter,  the  prices  regaining  firmness  and  an  njiward  tendency 
toward  the  middle  of  May. 

.'\niline.  There  was  a  good  volume  of  trade  early  in  the  month 
followed  by  lessened  demand  and  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price, 
which  reached  21  cents  per  gallon. 

Dry  Colors.  The  market  for  dry  colors  remains  dull  and 
prices  unchanged.  Manufacturers  are  optimistic,  however,  look- 
ing for  improved  demand. 

Barytes.  The  demand  showed  some  improvement  followed  by 
steady  domestic  and  good  export  demand.  The  price  remained 
practically  fixed. 

Benzol.  The  demand  throughout  the  past  month  has  been 
good  at  about  22  cents  per  gallon. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  demand  has  been  small  and  prices 
weak,  falling  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

LiTHOPONE.  The  month's  business  has  been  satisfactory  with 
continuing  good  demand.  The  price  holding  steady  at  Syi  cents 
for  carload  lots. 

Litharge  and  Sublimed  Lead.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
prices,  and  none  is  anticipated  till  the  usual  mid-year  revision. 

Whiting.  There  has  been  a  good  demand,  with  no  scarcity  of 
material,  at  a  steady  price  level. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  demand  has  been  active  the  entire  month. 
Prices  remain  unchanged  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  the 
end  of  llie  quarter. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

May  24,  1919. 

Prices    .subject    to    change    without   notice. 
ACCELERATORS.   ORGANIC. 

Accclirator    X.    C Ih.  .50      @ 

Accelerene      Ih.  3.70     @ 

Accclemal     lb.  .55     @ 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals lb.  1.00      (ffi    1.25 

Aniline    oil lb.  .23      (B> 

Excelleiex     lb.  '.85      @ 

Hexamethylcne    tetramine     (pow.lercdl Ih.  .95      (S-l.tO 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb.  3.50     @ 

Tensolitc     tb.  *.50     @ 

Thiocarbanilide      lb.  '.50      @     .60 

Velocite     lb.  '.60     @ 

ACCELERATORS,  INORGANIC. 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbls.) lb.  .lO'Alg 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb.  .08'4@ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .CS'A® 

white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb.  .09     @ 

Lead,  oleate    lb.  '.21     @ 

Lime,  flour    ib.  .02     @     .025^ 

Litharge,    domestic    Ib.  .09^® 

imported     lb.  .14     @     .15 

sublimed     lb.  .09M@ 

Magnesium,   carbonate    lb.  .I1H@ 

calcined   heavy    (Thistle) lb.  .11     @ 

lii;ht    (Manhattan)     lb.  .35     iffl 

Magnesium    oxide    Ib.  .22     ® 

Magnesite     Ib.  .04     (# 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,   28   per  cent    (bbls.) cwl.  3.25      <s> 

Cresylic    (97%    straw   color) Rol.  1.02     @   1.07 

195%   dark)    Ral.  .92     @     .97 

Glacial.  99   per  cent   (carboys) cii-t.  13.50      SB 

Muriatic,    20    degrees c-mt.  1.60     @    1.90 

Nitric.    36    degrees cn-t.  6.10      @ 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees cu'i.  2.00      @ 

ALKALIES. 

Cai-stic  soda,   76   per  cent   (bbls.) Ib.  .03'4@     .03^^ 

Soda    ash    (bbls.) lb.  .Cl^@     .02 

COLOES. 
Black: 

Bone,   powdered    lb.  .05      @ 

granulated     lb.  .09     @ 

Carbon,   black   (sacks,  factory) )*>.  .15     O     .25 

Drop    lb.  .05VS@     -IS 

Ivory    black     lb.  .16     @     .30 

Lampblack     Ib.  .15     @     .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline Ib.  .40     @ 

Rubber  black    lb.  .07     @ 
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Cobalt     lb. 

Prussian    lb. 

Ultramarine     tb. 


Brown:      ^^ 

.04 
.07 
.04'/ 
.06} 
.02^ 

.35 
.40 
.50 

.08 
.67; 

.50 
•.55 

41 

.28 

'.11 

.25 

.08'- 
3.50 

.12 

.16 
1.80 
1.25 

.18 

.:^f 

.58 
.61 

■m 
.065. 

.09^ 
.09?. 
.09> 

.m 
.11" 

.09 

@ 

Spanish 

Vandyk 
Green: 

^  1  urKey,  raw  and   burnt 

Ih 

^,Hi,;,;' 

@ 
1 

dark     

commercial     

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) 

....lb. 

....Ih. 
....lb. 

....lb. 

.  .      lb 

Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of   (casks) 

golden,   "Mephisto"    (casks) 

golden    sulphuret     (States) 

red   sulphuret    (States) 

Vermillion   sulphuret    

Arsenic,    red    sulphide 

Indian,    pure    bright 

....lb. 
....lb. 
....lb. 

'.'.'.'.lb. 
....lb. 
....lb. 

@ 

i 

•1 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades 

oiisoiubie.^m.e^'tld'.:::::;::;;:::;::;;: 

orange     

Oximony     

....lb. 
....lb. 
....lb. 
....lb. 
lb 

1 

Vermilion,  'EiigliVh,'  pale,'  medium'.'  'dark.' '.'.'.'. 

White: 

Aluminum  bronze,   C. .  P.    (cases) 

'.'.'.'.lb. 

....lb. 

@ 

Ponolif 

'(S 

(carloads,    factory) 

....lb. 

iC,} 

Zinc  ox 

ide,   Horsehead    (less  carload,   factory) 

■■f^eciar'. :::;:;::: 

French    process,   red  seal 

green    seal    .... 

white  seal    

(State;:)     

....lb. 

lb. 

....lb. 
....lb. 
....lb. 
....lb. 

% 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 


Zinc     SI 
Yellow: 


Chrome, 
Ochre,  dom 

Oil    soluble    ai 


sulphide,    yellow,   light,   orange. 

red    

ght    and    medium 


COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS. 


Asliestii 
Avoflas" 


Baryti 


I   carbonate,    powdered lb. 

'  (bags) ;.'!.'!.'.'.';.'.'.'!;.'.'.' .'  ..'.';!;.■.';!  ton 

carbonate,   precipitated ton 

■  '  ■  '      precipitated    lb. 


i.  o.  b.  factory. .. 


pure   white. 

off   color    

uniform    floated    . 

Basofor    

Blanc  fixe    

Bone  ash   

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra 
precipitated,   heavy 

China   clay,   domestic 

imported 

Cork    flour    

Cotton  linters,  clean   mill   r 

Fossil  flour  (powdered)..., 

(bolted)    ..    .. 


Glue,  high  grade lb. 

medium     lb. 

low    grade    lb. 

Graphite,   flake    (400-pound   bbl. ) lb. 

amorphous    lb. 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb. 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton 

(bolted)     ton 

Mica,  powdered    lb. 

Pumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb. 

Pumice   stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten  stone,  powdered lb. 

Rub-R-Glu lb. 

Silex    (silica)     ton 

Soapstone,   powdered,    domestic ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cart. 

,  (carload,  bags)    cwt. 

Talc.    American    ton 

Tripoli    earth,    powdered lb. 

Tyrelith ion 


2.00 

@ 

1.85 

@ 

.26 

@     .28 

.02 

@      .03 

.05 

O      .06 

1.20 

@ 

.60 

26.60 

@28.00 

23.75 

@25.00 

@ 

.14 

^i  no 

35.00 

@ 

@ 

.06'/ 

32.00 

@35.00 

33.00 

035.00 

.03H@ 

.06 

'% 

.05 

@     .05'/. 

@     .0454 

.19 

@     .23 

.53 

@ 

.02'A@ 

60.00 

@ 

65.00 

@ 

60.00 

la 

65.00 

.04 

.05'/, 

(3) 

.08 

.05 

.02/,@ 

.04'/, 

@ 

.25 

22.00 

©ID.OO 

®  1 00.00 

•5.74 
5.52 

(3) 

20.00 

040.00 

.01  H@ 

C<? 

Paris,    white,    American 

English   cliffstonc    

Wood  pulp,  imported 


Wood    flo 

MINEHAL  RUBBER. 

Gilsonite    


.50     @    1.75 
.0354(1  "■ 

.om@ 


(i< 

M.    R (01 

M.    R.    X to, 

Liquid  rubber   lb. 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton 

less  carload,   factory i.iii 

Richmond    ton 

No.   64    ton 

318/320  M.    P.   hydrocarbon ton 

Refined  Elaterite   ton 

Raven    M.    R ton 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ton 

(less   car,    factory) ton 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb. 

OILS. 

Ih. 


55.00 
57.00 
•65.00 
100.00 
•.15 
50.00 


45.00 
50.00 
175.00 


Lorn,    crude    (bbls.) 

Cotton     

lb 

GIvcerine  (98  per  cent).. 

Wceroil  ^ '!.'!". _;;;.;;;;.:;;:;;;:::;:- 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) 

gal. 

Peanut  .....  .■.'.■.■.'.'.'.'.■.'.'. .:'..'.'.:'.::'.'. : ; :  ' 

Rosin 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES. 

Ta"rc?orfT.  ::::;:::::::;:;.■. '.'.'.'.'.  •.':::;:: 

Pitch,   Burgundy 

lb 

Resin      Pontianak,    refined    . 

Rosin,    K ^-'!..'-''.'''.'.'.'.  ■.•■■.'■■ 

.'/). 

Tar,  kiln ..■:.■.■:..'.':.';;::.■: ^„. 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent  drums) 

methyl     (drums) 

Benzol    water  white 

ordinary   gra'le    ;... 

tetrachloride    (drums)     "/',:: 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline  (steel  bbls.) 

73    @   76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) 

lofve^r.^.^."".."'."'.^"^::.' .';::; 

gal. 

gal. 

'l„ 

V.   M.   &  P.    (steel   bbls.) 

Toluol,  pure   

TurpenUne,  spirits    

wood     

'.'.'.'.'.:Tai. 
gi'i. 

"Ji; 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     

White     

Ih. 

Brcwn     .  .                                                                                      /'. 

White    factice    '.'.'.'.'." 

'b 

Paragol  soft   and   medium    (carloads) 

hard      

VULCANIZING   INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite   '  lilack  Hvpo) 

Orange    mineral,    domestic 

Ih. 

/''. 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn    bra. id    (carloads).. 

pure   soft    (carlo.T(ls) 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) 

(See  also   Colors— Antimony) 
WAXES. 

Wax,    beeswax,    white 

carnnuha  '.'.'.'...■.'.'."..'...:;:.'::: 

ozokerite,  black    

green     

Ih. 

lb. 

substitute     

lb. 

paraffine,  refined  ll.f/120  m.  p.  (cases). 
123/125  m.  p.  (cases)., 
128/130  m.  p.    (cases). 
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Vnalytical  work  in  general  for 
riber  manufacturers.  The  only  in- 
3)endent  laboratory  equipped  with 
r)ber  machinery  for  experimental 
i^rk. 
FEDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 

86  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 
lephone,    Market   4541.     See   also    page   70. 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  C 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC.   MASS.  Inc.  1 


Reliable  Rubber  Good: 

MOLDED  GOODS 

STANDARDIZES 


KUBBERIZING 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON 


Vol.  LX.    No.  4. 


JULY  1,  1919 


35  CENTS. 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


IS 


"BUFLOVAK" 

Apparatus  has  won  its  commanding  position  in  the 
Vacuum-Drying  of  sheet  and  reclaimed  rubber,  com- 
pounds and  other  materials  through 
exclusive  features  in  design 
and  construction. 


"Buflovak"   Vacuum  Shelf  Dryer 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

'Buflovak"  Apparatus  Includes 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryers 
Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus    /JHBI 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps — Condensers        j^^i 
Reclaiming  and  Deresinizing  Apparatus 


Rotary  Dryar 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


52   Winchester  Ave 
BUFFA1X>,  N.Y. 

1432  Whitehall  Bmlding,  17  Battery  Place 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT.     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 

Enured  as  »*cond-clas8  matter  October  4,  1«99,  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Ac*  of  March  .1,  W7J. 
PubMshed  montUy  at  2S  West  4Sth  Street,  Now  York. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
HUGO  WELLEIN,  Treasurer 

W.   BINMORE,  Secretary. 
THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF    RUBBER   GOODS    IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout   Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANurAcruKCita  or 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


ANTIMONY  SULPHURET 


ALL  GRADES 

IMPORTED  and 

DOMESTIC 


CRIMSON 
RED  OR 
GOLDEN 


Stocks    of   doirj 

CATALOG    UPON    REQUEST 

KATZENBACH    &    BULLOCK    CO. 

RUBBER  MATERIALS  DIVISION      100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Write  Our  Nearest  Office 
BOSTON      TRENTON      CHICAGO      AKRON,  O.      SAN  FRANCISCO 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 
Standard 
Iron  Pipe 
Tbread 


Improved 
Features 


Evary   Rubbw  Manufacturer  and  Jobbar  ahould  know  this  eou| 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPUNG  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID  FEINBURQ  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  ediOon 
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TRADE    ASSOCIATIONS    AND    COMPETITION. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  patiently  and  patriotically 
submitted  throughout  the  war  while  the  conduct 
of  his  business  was  taken  from  him  through  govern- 
ment control  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  transportation, 
distribution,  prices  and  capital.  The  war  is  ended  and 
business  and  industry  need  free  rein,  not  gradually 
but  immediately. 

Franklin  D.  Jones,  counsellor-at-law  at  Washington, 
points  out  in  an  address  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia,  that  it  is 
vitally  to  the  interest  of  industry  that  competition,  free, 
fair  and  unrestricted,  be  reestablished.  "Just  as  the 
trade  associations,  through  their  war  service  committees," 
he  says,  "rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  industries  during  the  period  of  govern- 
ment control,  so  now  they  can  become  a  great  and 
constructive  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion." 

He  points  out  that  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the 
trade  association  in  the  past  was  that  it  concerned  it- 
self largely  with  control  of  prices,  curtailment  of  pro- 


duction and  division  of  territory,  but  that  its  action 
too  often  was  dictated  by  desperation  of  its  members 
over  conditions  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Jones  declares  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
American  industry  must  now  direct  its  efforts  toward 
securing  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  production.,, 
and  distribution  because  considerations  of  world  com-  , 
petition  as  well  as  domestic  conditions  demand  it. 
The  facing  of  mass  competition  in  foreign  trade, 
the  fight  of  industrial  interests  of  one  nation  against 
another  must  be  met.  Against  these  Mr.  Jones  insists 
that  Aiuerican  industry  must  present  a  united  front 
and  that  an  association  of  associations  in  the  United 
States  such  as  the  Hansabund  of  Germany  and  the 
Union  of  the  Metallurgical  and  Mining  Industries  of 
France  should  be  considered.  "A  similar  organization 
in  America  founded  on  right  principles  and  having  be- 
hind it  the  unlimited  resources  and  resourcefulness  of 
American  industries  could  become  a  great  constructive 
force  in  national  and  international  affairs,"  he  says  in 
conclusion.  "In  the  absence  of  international  regula- 
tion of  international  trade,  it  is  a  national  necessity." 


TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN  RIGHTS  IN  MEXICO. 

BECAUSE  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  have  existed 
in  Mexico  during  the  past  eight  years  with  such  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  lives  and  property  in  that  country, 
there  has  been  organized  in  the  United  States  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights 
in  Mexico,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Its 
purposes  are  to  make  a  coordinated  effort  to  prevent 
repetition  of  the  gross  injustices  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  that  country,  and  to  assist  in  removing  the 
causes  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Further  development  of  Mexico's  resources,  with  in- 
creased revenue  to  the  Government,  reestablishment  of 
its  credit,  employment  for  its  people,  and  an  assured  food 
supply  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  continued  help  of 
American  capital  and  enterprise,  neither  of  which  will  be 
available  for  this  purpose  until  there  is  an  effective, 
practical  and  friendly  recognition  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment of  its  obligation  to  protect  American  and  other 
foreign  rights. 

To  this  end  the  Association  will  keep  accurate  records 
of  conditions  in  Mexico,  will  collect  data  regarding  for- 
eign industries  there  and  keep  informed  concerning  all 
decrees,  laws,  and  regulations  affecting  American  rights, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  take  and  prosecute 
vigorously  such  legitimate  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  protectiori.  A  study  of  the  situation  from  the  his- 
torical, legal,  and  economic  standpoints  will  also  be  made 
in  order  to  furnish  accurate  information  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  American  industry. 

Nation-wide  membership  is  essential  and  hundreds  of 
leading  firms  from  coast  to  coast,  including  several  rub- 
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ber  companies,  have  joined.  Active  membership  in- 
cludes corporations,  associations,  partnerships  or  indi- 
viduals who  have  active  or  inactive  property  or  business 
interests  in  Mexico.  All  others  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  association  are  eligible  as  associate  mem- 
bers. 


WORKS   COMMITTEES   AND   THE   LIKE. 

THAT  there  is  a  revolution  on  in  the  labor  world  none 
will  deny.  That  it  is  likely  to  be  a  peaceful  one, 
at  least  in  America,  is  also  more  than  probable.  The 
fact  that  except  for  strikes,  warranted  and  otherwise, 
labor  is  getting  what  it  asks  for  without  violence  is  largely 
due  to  the  broad  views  held  by  industrial  leaders  who 
for  the  past  few  years  have  in  every  way  possible  given 
to  the  workman  comforts,  privileges  and  care  that  a  gen- 
eration ago  would  have  been  deemed  foolish  and  super- 
fluous. In  other  words,  the  heads  of  companies  besides 
their  loyalty  to  their  business  are  showing  a  friendship, 
a  loyalty  to  labor  that  is  as  complete  as  it  is  sincere. 

The  response  of  the  workman  to  this  attitude  is  what 
will  determine  the  future  relations  between  employer  and 
employes.  If  the  worker  cares  nothing  for  his  work,  his 
company,  his  "boss" ;  if  he  is  ever  ready  in  fault-finding, 
in  unfair  demands ;  is  suspicious ;  is  indeed  a  slacker,  the 
relation  will  be  no  better  than  before,  indeed,  will  be 
worse. 

Loyalty  to  the  workman  calls  for  loyalty  from  the 
workmen,  and  until  it  is  shown  there  can  be  no  real  in- 
dustrial progress. 


Appeal;  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office  as  a 
separate  institution  independent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  (3)  an  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  Patent 
Office  to  enable  it  to  render  prompt  and  efficient  service 
and  an  increase  in  the  salaries  to  approximate  those  paid 
in  outside  patent  work,  so  that  qualified  examiners  may 
be  kept  in  the  public  service;  (4)  a  change  in  the  law 
relating  to  damages  in  infringement  suits  to  answer  one 
of  the  most  common  and  strongest  reproaches  against  the 
patent  system,  namely,  that  a  patent  does  not  ordinarily 
pay  the  inventor  any  money. 

Apparently  the  passage  of  this  legislation  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  evils  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem, tending  to  facilitate  prompt  determination  of  patent 
rights  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  litigation.  Patentees  of 
rubber  articles,  processes,  and  machinery  have  frequently 
resorted  to  the  courts  at  great  expense  to  protect  their 
rights  and  will  doubtless  be  numbered  among  the  staunch 
supporters  of  the  proposed  legislation. 


A  SOUND  PLAN  OF  PATENT  REFORM. 

IT  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  adequate  forces  and  facilities  for  granting 
patents  that  really  protect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion has  not  been  particularly  brought  to  its  attention.  If 
that  be  true,  something  may  perhaps  be  accomplished  if 
the  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  others  who  have  suf- 
fered under  our  present  patent  system  will  make  known 
to  their  representatives  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
that  they  approve  the  movement  to  remedy  conditions 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Patent  Committee  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  and  which  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Patent  Office  Society.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  inventors,  scientists, 
engineers  and  patent  attorneys  of  the  country  and  its 
recommendations  are  entitled  to  full  acceptance  and 
general  support. 

The  Patent  Committee  proposes  the  following  pro- 
gram of  four  features  believed  to  be  of  fundamental  im- 
portance: (1)  the  establishment  of  a  single  Court  of 
Patent  Appeals  to  take  over  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
now  lodged  in  the  nine  independent  Circuit  Courts  of 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  MANDATORY. 

A  BILL  that  will  doubtless  be  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  points  the  way  toward 
Americanization  in  a  manner  wholly  wise  and  most  com- 
prehensive. It  relates  to  the  employment  of  persons  un- 
able to  speak  or  write  English  in  the  factories  and  larger 
mercantile  houses.  It  provides  that  after  January  1, 
1921,  such  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40,  whose 
education  does  not  equal  the  fourth  grade  in  the  gram- 
mar school  shall  not  be  permitted  in  any  place  where 
more  than  25  persons  are  employed.  There  is  the  further 
provision  that  three  hours  a  week  of  schooling  for  at 
least  40  weeks  in  the  year  in  approved  schools,  shall  make 
such  persons  eligibl".  for  employment.  Other  states 
please  copy. 


EXPANSION    OF   BUSINESS. 

TO  STIMULATE  investment  of  private  capital  in 
foreign  securities  in  order  to  cut  down  govern- 
ment loans  to  allied  countries  as  soon  as  possible  the 
United  States  Government  is  preparing  to  furnish  m- 
vestors  with  information  concerning  the  stability  of 
foreign  corporations  and  their  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
movement  is  designed  to  give  an  impetus  to  our 
foreign  commerce  as  well  as  to  help  other  countries 
and  as  such  is  worthy  of  commendation.  Information 
concerning  credit  conditions  in  other  countries  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  prospective  purchasers  of 
foreign  securities  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Washington.  Business  men  desirous  of  expanding 
their  business  will  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 
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Sea  View  Golf  Club,  Absecon,  New  Jersey. 


Summer  Outing  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


1916 


Gi'ODFELLOwSHip  reigned  supreme,  business  was  forgotten  and 
competitors  affiliated,  when  300  or  more  members  of  the 
rubber  industry  gathered  for  a  day's  sport  and  recreation 
al  the  Summer  outing  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  that  was  held  at  Sea  View  Golf  Club,  Absecon,  New  Jersey, 
Tuesday,  June 
24,  1919. 

It  was 
when  the  last 
outing  was  held. 
While  our  nation 
was  plunged  in 
warfare  there 
was  neither  the 
time  nor  the  in- 
clination for 
such  recreation, 
but  with  the  ar- 
mistice in  force 
and  the  treaty 
which  will  insure 
peace        to        be 

signed  in  a  few  days  at  the  most,  the  return  to  the  good  old 
custom  seemed  proper,  and  a  goodly  renaissance  it  was.  New 
York  rubber  men  were  out  in  force.  So  were  Trenton  and 
Philadelphia.  New  England  was  well  represented,  and  so  were 
Akron,   Cleveland  and  the  Middle  West.     The  day  was  perfect, 


the   sky  almost  cloudless,   and   the   sail   sea  lireeze   tempered   the 
sun's  fervid  heat. 

The  Sea  View  Golf  Club  House  is  an  imposing  structure,  ideal 
in  many  respects.  It  has  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  first-class  coun- 
try club,  and  then  some.     There  are  golf-links,  shooting-grounds, 

tennis  courts  and 
ball  field,  also  a 
swimming  pool, 
and  all  these 
were  reserved 
for  the  guests 
and  were  well 
utilized. 

The  New  York 
contingent,  rein- 
forced with  de- 
tachments from 
New  England, 
embarked  from 
the  Pennsylvania 
Station  on  a 
special  train  of 
;e  representations 
11    o'clock,    auto- 


IRTERS 


Pullr 


Nevvark 


nd  Trenton  la 
were  added.  .\rriving  at  Absecon  about 
mobiles  and  busses  conveyed  the  company  to  the  club-house, 
where  luncheon  was  served.  Then  the  company  separated  into 
groups,  each  to  participate  in  sports  in  which  he  was  interested, 


Golf  Foursomes. 
G.  E.  Hall,  H.  C.  Pearson.  G.  B.  Hodgman,  F.  H.  Jones.  11.   I!.  Tobin,  A.  B.  Cornell,  C.  E.  Stokes,  E.  B.  Fulper. 
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and  so  the  afternoon  was  spent,  in   tennis,  base-ball,  golf,  trap- 
shooting,  swimming,  etc. 

A  surprise  of  the  day  was  the  arrival  of  a  Curtiss  biplane, 
which,  after  doing  a  variety  of  stunts  over  the  field  in  front  of 
the  clubhouse,  alighted  there,  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  curious  crowd,  anxious  to  get  a  near  view  of  the  air  con- 
queror. Then  it  was  discovered  that  H.  H.  Durr,  president  of 
the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  had  taken  this  novel 
means  of  reaching  the  club  grounds.  He  was  hailed  with  en- 
thusiastic cheers.  Edward  L.  Bullock  thought  he  would  like  to 
take  a  little  flight  in  the  azure,  and  when  he  had  taken  the  trip, 
been  tipped  on  end  at  the  sharp  turns,  and  upside  down  in  the 
loop-the-loops,  and  came  down  safely  and  enthusiastic,  a  dozen 
others  followed  his  lead,  much  to  the  monetary  emolument  of 
the  owners  and  pilots  of  the  machine.  Without  an  exception,  these- 
12  _or  15  men  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  trip.     It  was  late  in  the 

afternoon  wlien 
the  sports  were 
rmished.  In  fact, 
the  day  was 
li  a  r  d  1  y  long 
enough  for  the 
elaborate  p  r  o- 
sram  of  the 
sports       commit- 


THE     BASEBALL 
GAME. 

T  h  c      baseball 
game,    in    charge 
of   P.   C.   Botzen- 
mayer,     was     be- 
tween    a     picked 
nine      froin      the 
Rubber        Indus- 
tries      Athletic 
and    a    nine    chosen    from    the    rubber    importers    and 
Five  innings  were  played,  with  here  and  there  a  bnl- 
,  even  though  the  field  was  under  a  somewhat  grilling 


The   Priz 


League, 
dealers, 
liant  play 

sun.  The  umpire,  Jack  Klinow,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
"Yankees,"  judged  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  no  rebellion  fol- 
lowed any  of  his  decisions.  The  score  was:  Industries,  6;  Im- 
porters, 3. 

TENNIS. 

Singles.     The  first  prize  was  won  by  S.  H.  Johnson,  and  the 
second  prize  by  T.  R.  Shepard,  both  of  New  York  City. 

Doubles.     The  winning  team  of  doubles  was  David  Kubie  and 
Roger  Hardy,  both  of  New  York  City. 

THE  BANQUET. 

And    tlun    ihu   bani|uet       The    big    giasscd-in    piazza    was    tilled 


with  tables  set  for  4,  6,  8,  10  or  20  people,  and  without  cere- 
mony of  any  sort  the  viands  were  served,  and  with  appetites 
whetted  by  the  salt  sea-air  the  company  did  full  justice  to  all  set 
before  them. 


s   Court. 


Although  the  recently  elected  president.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  and 
the  new  manager-secretary.  A.  L.  Viles,  who  takes  office  July  1, 
were  present,  there  were  no  speeches,  and  the  only  formality 
was  the  award  of  prizes  by  F.  R.  Henderson,  chairman  of  the 
Sports  Committee.     The  prizes  were  mostly  of  silver,  and  com- 


prised I 
cessful 


as  foil. 


GOLF. 

First  prize,  low  gross,  Horace  Cook,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Second  prize,  low  gross,  John  W.  Herron,  Akron,  Ohio. 
First  prize,  low  net,  E.   H.   Sprague,  Omaha,   Nebraska. 
Second  prize,  low  net,  Walter  Bass,  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  Inter-City  contest   for  the  Trophy  Cup  presented  by  the 
Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  must  be  won 
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three  times  to  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  territorial 
division  was  won  this  year  by  Akron,  with  a  score  of  314,  New 
York  scoring  319,  Trenton  320,  and  Boston  322.  This  cup  was 
won  first  by  Trenton,  second  by  New  York,  and  now  by  Akron, 
and  Chairman  Henderson  stated  that  it  was  Boston's  turn  next 
to  win. 

The  banquet  ended  as  it  had  begun,  informally  and  soon  the 
guests  were  being  transported  to  the  station  where  a  special  train, 
started  at  9:40  for  New  York  City,  carrying  most  of  the  party. 


though  quite  a  number  decided  to  remain  over  night  at  the  Club 
House,  or  to  go  to  Atlantic  City. 

That  the  affair  was  a  perfect  success  was  due  to  the  efficient 
work  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  F.  R.  Henderson,  L.  P. 
MacMichael  and  A.  A.  Garthwaite.  The  sub-committees  were : 
B.  W.  Henderson,  trap-shooting ;  H.  W.  French,  tennis ;  and 
J.  W.  Herron,  golf.  All  of  these  gentlemen  devoted  their  entire 
day  to  catering  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  members,  and  strenuously 
earned  the  thanks  accorded  them. 


Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  of  the  Traffic  Division,  an  order  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
effective  July  10,  1919,  which  will  permit  liquid  cement.-,, 
including  leather  cement,  roofing  cement,  rubber  cement,  and 
liquid  cement  not  otherwise  specified,  to  be  transported  by  ex- 
press in  containers  of  a  capacity  not  greater  than  five  gallons 
when  the  flash  point  of  the  liquid  is  below  80  degrees  F.  and 
above  20  degrees  F.  The  present  regulation  limiting  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  in  one  outer  container  to  not  exceeding  one  gallon 
when  the  flash  point  is  below  20  degrees  F.  is  still  to  be  enforced. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX  RULINGS  ON   MANUFAC- 
TURERS'   SALES   OF  TIRES,    INNER   TUBES,    PARTS.   AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


The   form   of  certificate   emb.  idied 
(approved  May  31,  1919)   has  been  ai 


Treasury   Decision  2852 
nded  to  read  as  follows  : 


FORM    OF   CERTIFICATE. 

The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that  the  tires,  inner  tubes, 
parts,  or  accessories  purchased  hereunder  are  purchased  witli  the 
intention  of  using  them  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  new 
automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  other  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories,  or  for  the  sale  on 
new  automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  other  automobiles  or 
motorcycles,  or  in  connection  therewith  or  with  the  sale  thereof, 
or  for  free  replacement  under  contract  or  guaranty.  In  case  all 
of  the  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories  sold  hereunder  are 
diverted  from  this  use,  the  purchaser  will  account  for  such  tires. 

inner    tubes    or    accessories    to ,    the    manufacturer 

thereof,  at  least  once  during  each  calendar  year  and  will  pay  the 
lax  to  him  at  the  time  such  accounting  is  made. 

(Signed)  

PROOF  OF  EXPORTATION. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  officially  approved  the  form  of 
proof  of  exportation  marked  Exhibit  A,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Article  43  of  Regulations  No.  47.  The  form  marked 
Exhibit  B  is  suggested  for  general  use,  as  it  may  be  used  either 


(a)  where  the  manufacturer  himself  is  the  exporter  or  (b)  where 
the  exporter  is  a  direct  purchaser  from  the  manufacturer.  These 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretar>  of  the  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON   ADVOCATES  REPEAL  OF  FEDERAL   EXCISE 

TAXES    ON    SALES    OF   TIRES,    INNER    TUBES,    PARTS    AND 

ACCESSORIES   AND    OTHER    EXCISE   TAXES. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  President  Wilson's  message  to 
Congress  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1919,  in  which  he  apparently 
advocates  the  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  sales  of  tires,  inner 
lubes,  parts  and  accessories  as  well  as  the  other  e.xcise  taxes 
contained  in  Title  IX  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918: 

The  main  thing  we  shall  have  to  care  for  is  that  our  taxation 
shall  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country,  that  its  rates  shall  be  staple,  and  that  it  shall  be  constant 
in  its  revenue-yielding  power.  We  have  found  the  main  sources 
from  which  it  must  be  drawn. 

Many  of  the  minor  taxes  provided  for  in  the  revenue  legisla- 
tion of  1917  and  1918,  though  no  doubt  made  necessary  by  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  war  time,  can  hardly  find  sufficient 
justification  under  the  easier  circumstances  of  peace,  and  can  now 
happily  be  got  rid  of.  Among  these,  I  hope  you  will  agree,  are 
the  excises  upon  various  manufacturers  and  the  taxes  upon  retail 
sales.  They  are  unequal  in  the  incidence  on  different  industries 
and  on  different  individuals.  Their  collection  is  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. Those  which  are  levied  upon  articles  sold  at  retail  are 
largely  evaded  by  the  readjustment  of  retail  prices. 

With  the  end  of  the  world  conflict  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  business  back  to  normal  conditions.  The  release  of  all 
industries  from  burdensome  taxes,  especially  when  they  are  of  a 
discriminatory  character,  should  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  that 
direction. 

The  taxes  on  the  sales  of  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  and  acces- 
sories, are  of  a  most  discriminatory  character,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  burden  of  the  manufacturer.  The  tax  for  which  the  manu- 
facturer is  liable  presents  many  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  accounting,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department.  If  such  regu- 
lations   are    not    strictly    observed,    it    is    probable    that    many 
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manufacturers  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  much  greater  amount 
of  tax  than  they  have  reimbursed  themselves  for.  Strict  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  would  in  a  great  many  cases 
necessitate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
manufacturer  and  would  require  the  assembling  of  a  mass  of 
records,  the  checking  of  which  would  probably  involve  care  and 
time  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  amount  of  tax  collected. 

The  Federal  Excise  Tax  Committee  will  soon  arrange  for 
a  meeting  of  those  interested,  with  a  view  to  making  a  proper 
presentation  to  the  members  of  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
everyone  interested  in  the  measure  should  write  now  to  his 
Congressman  and  to  his  Senators,  telling  of  his  experience  witli 
these  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  handling  them  properly  and  re- 
questing that  they  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

FIRM  MEMBERS  ASKED  TO  VOTE  ON  REMEDIAL  RAILROAD 
LEGISLATION. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  supplied  all  firm  members  with  a 
copy  of  Referendum  No.  28  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  on 
Remedial  Railroad  Legislation. 

This  referendum  contains  recommendations  pertaining  to  (1) 
corporate  ownership  and  operation,  (2)  corporate  operation, 
(3)  adherence  to  the  period  of  federal  control,  (4)  consolida- 
tion in  a  limited  number  of  strong  competing  systems,  (5) 
railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  (6)  fed- 
eral regulation  of  capital  expenditures  and  security  issues  of 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  (7)  federal  regula- 
tion of  interstate  rates,  (8)  rates  in  each  traffic  section,  (9) 
fund  for  strengthening  general  railroad  credit,  (10)  federal 
transportation  board. 

As  it  is  of  immediate  importance  that  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  best  business  minds  of  the  country  be  obtained 
regarding  these  subjects,  firm  members  are  requested  to  register 
their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  several  questions  asked  in  the 
following  ballot  and  return  to  the  secretary  of  The  Rubber 
Association  not  later  than  July  15,  1919: 

BALLOT. 

I.  The  coinmitlee  recommends  adheience  to  the  policy  of 
corporate  ownership  and  operation,  with  comprehensive 
regulation. 

Opposed. 


II.     The 


rpor 


iiittee 


Opposed. 

lidhercnce  to  the  period  of  fed- 
eral conirrl  as  now  fixed  unless  and  until  impossibility  of 
remedial  legislation   -'n   this   period  clearly  appears. 
In   favor. 
Opposed. 
The    committee   recommends   permission    for   consolidation    in 
the    public    interest,    with    prior    approval    by    government 
authority,     in     a     limited     number     of     strong     competing 


^commends  a  retiuirement  that  railroad  com- 

iS    in    interstate    commerce    become    federal 

corporations,   with   rights  of  taxation  and  police  regulation 


Lserved    for    Sta 


'he  committee  recommends  exclusive  federal  regulation  of 
capital  expenditures  and  security  issues  of  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  with  provision  for  notice 
and  hearirg  for   State  authorities. 


VIII.     The   comn 


Opposed, 
ommends    federal   regulation    of 
nterstate   commerce. 


ee  recommends  a  statutory  rule  providing  that 
ch  traffic  section  shall  yield  an  adequate  return 
value  of  the    property   as   determined   by  public 


fav 


Opposed, 
recommends  a  federal  transportation  board 


X.     The  CO 

promote  development  of  a  national  system  of  rail,  water, 
and  highway  transportation  and  articulation  of  all  Irans- 
ixjrtation    facilities. 

In    favor. 

Opposed. 

Signature  of  Firm  Representative. 
SEATTLE   WHARFAGE   CHARGES  TO  BE   REDUCED. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  weighing  and  sampling  crude 
rubber  imports  at  Seattle,  Washington,  are  being  investigated 
by  the  Traffic  Committee.  It  is  expected  that  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements will  be  worked  out  in  the  near  future,  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  weighing  and  sampling  by  local  weighing 
companies  at  Seattle  and  in  connection  with  the  absorption  of 
handling  charges  by  steamship  companies  and  railroad  com- 
panies jointly  which  will  result  in  the  owner  of  the  freight 
paying  only  the  legal  wharfage  charge  of  25  cents  per  ton,  which 
is  covered  by  the  tarifif. 

SECRETARY  VORHIS  RESIGNS. 

H.  S.  Vorhis,  for  several  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The 
Rubber  Association,  has  resigned  to  enter  other  business,  and 
A.  L.  Viles,  formerly  manager  of  the  Traffic  Division,  has  been 
elected  general  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Association.  An 
officer  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  will  act  as  treasurer.  These 
changes  become  efifective  July  1,  1919. 


IX.  The  committee  lecommends  payment  into  a  fund  of  a  share 
of  the  excess  earned  by  any  railroad  system  under  appli- 
cation of  the  above  statutory  rule  over  an  equitable  mini 
mum   return   upon   fair  value  of  property,  this  fund  to  be 


SCKAP  RUBBER  riVISION  MEETING. 

The  Scrap  Rubber  Division  of  tlie  Xational  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers  held  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  June  17,  1919,  Herman  Muehlstein,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division,  presiding. 

Mr.  Cummings,  for  the  classification  committee,  reported  in 
reference  to  a  conference  which  had  been  held  with  a  committee 
from  the  Rubber  Reclaimers  Division  of  the  Rubber  Association 
of  America  in  connection  with  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
scrap  rubber  circular  and  the  advisability  of  adopting  certain 
trade  customs. 

One  of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  to  the  Rubber 
Reclaimers  was  that  they  eliminate  that  clause  under  "Rejec- 
tions," which  provided  that  a  reclaimer  could  charge  one-half 
cent  per  pound  for  handling  rejected  material.  It  has  been  the 
contention  of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division  of  the  Association 
that  such  a  charge  was  exhorbitant  in  cases  where  the  material 
was  not  sorted  or  rebaled.  The  reclaimers  have  consented  to 
change  their  paragraph  covering  rejections  to  read  as  follows: 
" 'D'  Rejections:  Upon  his  request  all  rejections  shall  be 
returnable  to  the  seller  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  notice 
of  rejection  is  received  by  him  and  upon  payment  by  him  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  to  cover  cost  of  sorting  and  rebaling 
or  if  not  assorted,  the  actual  cost  of  handling,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  If  shipping  instructions  are  not  fur- 
nished within  the  above-mentioned  thirty  days,  the  purchaser 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  material  as 
he  may  see  fit.  The  above  does  not  apply  if  rejected  material 
is  purchased  by  the  mill." 

Another  concession  made  by  the  rubber  reclaimers  was  to 
insert  under  "Claims"  as  a  trade  custom  the  following: 

(A)  All  claims,  including  claims  for  overtare,  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  in  writing,  and  in  no  event,  later  than  thirty' 
days  from  arrival  of  goods  at  consumer's  station. 

(B)  Claims  for  short  weight  shall  be  reported  within  ten 
days  from  date  of  arrival  at  consumer's  mill. 

A  few  other  suggested  changes  are  to  be  made  by  the  Rubber 
Reclaimers  Division,  while  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division  of  this 
association  voted  in  favor  of  making  several  changes,  all  of 
which  will  be  embodied  in  the  new  circular  to  be  issued  within 
the  next  week  or  ten  days. 
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Echoes  of  The  Great  War. 


BRITISH   IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  MODIFIED. 

THE  War  Trade  Board  announces  for  the  information  of  ex- 
porters in  the  United  States  that  the  following  changes  of 
interest  to  the  rubber  and  allied  industries  have  been  made 
in  the  import  restrictions  of  Great  Britain. 

All  restrictions  have  been  removed  affecting  asphaltum,  earth 
colors,  earth  sienna,  bone  black,  burnt  sienna,  carbon  black,  ochre 
and  umber. 

Litharge,  ultramarine,  blue  white  lead,  lamp  black  and  re- 
claimed rubber  will  be  licensed  for  import  only  exceptionally 
when  required. 

Toys  and  games  (other  than  electric  toys),  including  parts 
thereof,  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  of  the  1913 
importations. 

The  following  articles  are  to  be  rationed  for  importation  as 
specified : 

Rubber  faced  hand  dating  and  numbering  stamps  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  rate  of  33  1/3  per  cent  of  the  1916  imports. 

Rubber  bands  for  stationery  purposes  to  be  admitted  at  the 
rate  of  75  per  cent  of  the  1916  imports  in  proportionate  quar- 
terly amounts. 

Fountain  pens  containing  no  gold  to  be  admitted  at  the  present 
rate  of  24  tons  per  annum  distributed  among  importers. 

Insulating  cloths  and  tapes  to  be  admitted  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  1913  imports. 

CITATIONS   FOR   TAKING   BACK    EMPLOYES. 

Employers  who  give  assurance  that  they  will  gladly  take 
back  their  former  employes  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  receive  a  citation  issued 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  On  its  receipt  they  are 
authorized  to  place  the  United  States  shield  as  a  symbol  of 
this  upon  the  red  border  of  their  service  flags,  provided  no 
names  of  individuals  or  business  firms  appear  upon  the  flags. 
The  shield  should  be  placed  at  the  top  when  a  flag  hangs 
downward,  as  in  a  window ;  otherwise  on  the  border  nearest 
the  mast. 

Applications    for    citations    should    be    addressed    to    Colonel 
Arthur  Woods,  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Employment   Com- 
mittee  for   Soldiers   and   Sailors,  United   States   Council  of  Na- 
tional  Defense,   Washington,   D.   C. 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

To  meet  its  obligation  to  reestablish  disabled  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  in  civil  life,  the  Government  has  authorized  the; 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  for  its  maintenance  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Every 
man  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  service,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  who  is  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  to  be  as  much  as  10  per  cent  disabled  is  entitled  to  be 
placed  in  an  educational  institution  at  government  expense.  A 
disabled  man  so  incapacitated  that  he  cannot  take  up  his  old 
occupation  will  be  taught  another  in  order  that  he  may  become 
self-supporting.  He  may  choose  any  occupation  or  trade  which  he 
thinks  he  would  like  to  follow,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board.  This  applies  to  demobilized  men  as  well  as  those 
still  in  service,  and  the  Federal  Board  is  making  every  possible 
effort  to  get  in  touch  with  all  men  who  were  discharged  before 
it  began  to  function.  Meanwhile  such  men  as  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  should  make  application  to  the 
nearest  of  the  fourteen  district  offices  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  which  are  located  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  Dallas. 


While  in  training  a  man  receives  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  the 
base  pay  received  during  his  last  month's  service  in  the  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  but  in  no  case  does  he  receive  less  than 
$65  per  month  if  a  single  man,  less  than  $75  per  month  if  living 
with  his  dependents,  nor  less  than  $65  per  month  for  himself  if 
living  apart  from  his  dependents— in  addition  to  allowances  to 
his  dependents  if  married  and  living  apart  from  his  wife  during 
the  period  of  training.  In  all  cases  the  wife  receives  $15,  and 
each  minor  child  $10  per  month.  Men  who  have  been  blinded 
in  battle  or  who  have  lost  both  arms  or  both  legs,  or  who  as  a 
result  of  injuries  incurred  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
it  may  be  noted,  come  under  a  special  provision  which  allows 
them  $100  per  month  additional. 

THRIFTY  WORKERS  CUT  DOWN  PRODUCTION  COSTS. 

Every  business  concern  to-day  faces  the  problem  of  cutting 
down  production  costs.  If  the  thought  "Save!"  can  be  brought 
home  to  every  employe  every  day  for  one  year,  it  should  be 
possible  to  reduce  expenses  through  economy  in  material  and 
time,  moreover,  personal  thrift  would  also  be  encouraged  and 
the  savings  would  be  invested  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Numerous  ways  to  launch  a  thrift  campaign  in  any  business 
organization   have   been   suggested. 

First,  in  each  pay  envelope  enclose  a  blank  bearing  two  ques- 
tions, to  be  answered  by  every  employe:  1.  What  can  and  will 
you  do  to  cut  down  the  operating  expense  of  the  company? 
2.  What  ways  can  you  suggest  by  which  others  can  cut  down 
expenses? 

Second,  enclose  a  blank  for  stating  weekly  how  the  employe 
was  able  to  cut  down  operating  expenses  by  some  short  cut  to 
the   saving  of   material   and  time. 

Pay  envelopes  and  house  organs  should  contain  practical  econ- 
omy talks  by  department  heads,  showing  ways  of  saving,  and 
articles  should  also  be  published  telling  what  individuals  have 
done  along  this  line. 

In  every  work-room,  stock-room,  sales-room,  department  and 
branch,  posters  should  be  put  up  making  definite  appeals  for 
economy  of  various  costs,  and  these  should  be  frequently 
changed. 

Personal  letters  should  be  written  by  executives  or  depart- 
ment heads,  commending  every  employe  who  has  done  anything 
worth  while  in  the  saving  line,  to  let  him  or  her  know  that  such 
effort  is  appreciated. 

Monthly  results  of  saving  in  figures  should  be  compiled  and 
published. 

Wherever  savings  can  be  put  into  figures— reduced  costs,  in- 
creased profits  and  actual  money — the  savings  should  be  shared 
with  employes  in  the  form  of  prizes  or  bonuses. 

THRIFT  AND  SAVINGS  STAMPS  TO  CONTINUE. 

War  has  taught  the  country  some  wholesome  lessons  in  thrift 
worthy  of  being  perpetuated,  for  the  peace-time  needs  of  the 
country,  especially  during  the  reconstruction  period,  are  very 
great  and  should  inspire  further  effort.  In  order  that  the  habits 
of  saving  and  the  intelligent  use  of  money  may  become  one  of 
the  lasting  national  activities  of  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly that  a  safe  method  of  investment  may  be  afforded, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  continuing  the  sale  of  Savings  and 
Thrift  Stamps.  Churches,  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  com- 
mercial associations  and  business  houses,  are  keeping  the  bene- 
fits of  thrift  before  their  membership  or  employes  by  the  con- 
tinuation or  organization  of  thrift  clubs  and  savings  societies. 
Many  rubber  companies  are  interested  because  the  movement 
means  better  citizens,  better  communities,  and  a  better  country. 
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GERMANY  FEARS  AMERICAN  TRADE  PREJUDICE. 

Germany's  prospects  uf  rtsiimiiig  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  Slates  are  dealt  with  in  a  statement  which  the  Ger- 
man paper,  "Der  Konfektionar,"  attributes  to  Arthur  Dunning, 
general  secretary  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Berlin,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  while  business  relations 
cannot  be  resumed  as  long  as  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
remains  in  force,  the  time  has  come  to  make  preparations  for 
futune  trade.  Me  believes  the  best  foundations  exist  for  the  re- 
sumption of  business  relations,  as  German  warehouses  are  empty 
and  the  credit  of  the  hard-working  German  business  man  stands 
high.  American  commissions,  he  points  out,  are  visiting  Hol- 
land, Denmark  and  Scandinavia  to  examine  into  the  opportuni- 
ties for  American  export,  and  similar  commissions  and  trade 
experts  will  enter  Germany  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  preliminary  peace  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  Prob- 
ably two  or  three  years  will  have  to  elapse  before  the  anti- 
German  feeling  still  prevailing  among  the  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  transformed  into  a  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation.  Meanwhile,  German  industries  will  hardly  be  strong 
enough  to  supply  foreign  markets  to  any  large  extent,  and  as 
extraordinary  difficulties  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  permits  to 
enter  America  during  the  next  few  years,  German  business  men 
will  do  well  to  allow  their  business  to  be  conducted  by  the 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  official  channels 
shortly  to   be   organized   for   this   purpose. 

COMMUNITY  TO  BENEFIT  BY  WAR  FUNDS. 

At  the  close  of  its  war  work,  the  War  Service  Union,  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  Seneca  G.  Lew^is  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rub- 
ber Co.  is  president,  had  $15,000  on  hand,  while  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  $10,000.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  combined  municipal  and  community  building, 
containing  an  auditorium,  reading  rooms,  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  etc.  This  will  provide  a  town  club  of  which  every  resident 
of  Jeannette  is  to  be  considered  a  member. 

HISTORY  OF  RUBBER  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 

A  history  of  prices  during  the  war,  and  covering  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  1913  to  the  end  of  1918,  is  being  published 
by  the  Price  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  will  con- 
sist of  57  bulletins  which  are  now  in  press  and  will  be  issued 
piecemeal  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  first  seven  are  of  general 
character  and  will  be  followed  by  50  bulletins,  each  devoted  to  a 
single  important  branch  of  industry.  Bulletin  No.  30  will  deal 
with  rubber  and  rubber  products.  The  history  has  been  prepared 
for  the  information  of  business  men  and  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

AMERICAN  OFFICERS  IMPROVE  SPARE  TIME  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  letter  from  a  former  employe  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  still  in  France,  which  has  been  received  by  F.  IV. 
Jones,  manager  of  clothing  sales. 

Nantes,  France. 
pvEAR  "CHIEF": 

■'-'  I  was  pleased  to  find  your  letter  of  April  14  on  my  desk 
when  I  returned  from  a  week's  trip — partly  business  and  pleas- 
ure— to  Paris,  Chateau-Thierry,  Reims,  Argonne,  Meuse  Sector 
and  Verdun.  For  the  past  month  I  have  been  very  busy  here, 
as  we  emptied  and  filled  the  embarkation  area  several  times.  At 
present  the  79th  Division  is  here. 

My  trip  up  along  the  old  front  with  Captain  Bliss,  my  Wash- 
ington friend,  was  a  wonder.  We  explored  miles  of  trenches, 
dug-outs,  No  man's  Land,  forts,  etc.  There  are  still  a  number 
of  unburied  German  and  French  dead ;  it  was  a  common  oc- 
currence to  pick  up  a  boot  with  a  leg  or  foot  left  in  it.  Our 
own  American  boys  have  all  been  well  taken  care  of  and  laid 
to  rest  in  well-kept  cemeteries — thanks  to  our  Graves  Regiment 
Service.  Verdun  (which  the  French  consider  the  Waterloo  of 
this  war)    is  certainly  a  great  military  stronghold  with  its  sur- 


rounding forts.  The  citadel,  or  underground  fort  in  Verdun 
itself  is  capable  of  holding  40,000  troops  and  is  a  complete 
military    camp — hospital,    bakeries,    etc. 

.\ly  leave  to  visit  points  in  Italy  was  granted  for  May  5,  but 
since  the  break  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Italy  has  been  closed 
as  a  leave  area  for  the  A.  E.  F.  I  think  the  Captain  and  I 
will  substitute  an  extended  trip  through  France,  visiting  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Mcntone,  Nimes,  and  down  into 
the  Pyrenees  mountains  and  Spanish  border  to  Pau,  Bayonne 
and  Biarritz.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  get  over  into  Italy 
by  automobile  for  a  day  or  so,  but  Spain  being  neutral,  about 
one  fool  will  be  all  we  can  get  over  the  line  there. 

I  am  hoping  to  sail  in  July  if  possible.  We  have  lost  our 
colonel  here,  so  I  am  not  sure  just  what  to  expect  from  the 
present  Commanding  Officer.  Our  old  colonel  was  certainly  a 
regular  fellow.  My  brother  sailed  on  the  19th— S.  S.  Mercury, 
and  is  in  the  United  States  by  now,  I  think.  He  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  he  can  be  in  business  by  June  1,  O.  K.  I  should  like 
to  be  back  by  that  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  I  return  before 
August  1.  I'll  not  mind  it  so  much  if  I  succeed  in  getting  to 
London  and  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  I  return.  I  am 
rather  disappointed  regarding  my  Italian  trip,  because  I  wanted 
to  see  Venice  and  Rome  and  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Conflicting  reports  continue  to  reach  us  over  here  regarding 
business  conditions.  I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  clippings  from 
Syracuse  papers  which  seem  to  look  good  for  central  New 
York  as  a  patriotic  commercial  center.  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  home   city. 

Before  returning  home  I  expect  to  see  France  become  sensible 
and  open  the  door  so  the  much-needed  American  products  can 
play  the  part  they  should  in  the  early  reconstruction  work.  The 
French  work  in  a  peculiar  way;  instead  of  returning  to  their 
ruined  homes  or  business  places  and  blasting  out  and  rebuilding 
anew,  as  we  would  do,  they  come  back,  select  one  room  that  has 
met  with  the  least  disaster,  roof  and  wall  it  up  with  tar  paper, 
etc.  They  start  in  part  by  part  to  clean  up  and  rebuild  over 
the   parts   still   standing. 

Cordially  yours. 

Tip  Goes. 


FAIR   AT    BRUSSELS   TO    END    WAR    ABUSES. 

The  municipal  government  of  Brussels  will  hold  a  commercial 
fair  in  September,  with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses 
brought  about  by  the  war,  lowering  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  and 
bringing  about  normal  conditions,  at  the  same  time  attracting 
world  trade  in  competition  with  German  fairs.  This  fair  will 
offer  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of  allied  and  neutral 
countries  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  the  buyers. 

Only  a  moderate  charge  will  be  made  for  space  sufficient,  it  is 
hoped,  to  meet  expenses,  and  preference  will  probably  be  given 
to  Belgian  exhibitors,  in  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  that  country  at  present.  The  Belgian 
people  look  forward  to  this  fair  being  even  more  successful  than 
those  held  during  the  war  at  Lyons,  Basel,  and  Utrecht. 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar,  French  East  Africa,  and  its  dependencies  exported 
only  70,547  pounds  of  crude  rubber,  value  127,468  francs,  during 
1917,  as  compared  with  220,460  pounds,  value  348,530  francs, 
during  1916,  During  1917  it  also  imported  from  America  only 
947,978  pounds  of  rubber  goods,  value  1,451  francs,  as  compared 
with  1.082,458  pounds  in  1916,  value  1.784  francs.  The  extension 
of  American  trade  with  Madagascar  has  been  greatly  hampered 
because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 


Don't  wait  to  get  that  large  sum  for  investment.  Put  ai.i. 
the  little  hits  in  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  and  you 
will  soon  have  a  large  sum  invested. 
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Alien  Enemy  Patents  Available  Under  License. 


THE    AL!KX    £\EN[V-0\VXED    U.N'ITED    STATES    PATENTS    relating    tO 
chemical    and    allied   industries    which    were   seized   under 
autliority     of     presidential     proclamation     by     the     Alien 
Property  Custodian  have  been  sold  to  three  American  companies, 
The  Chemical  Foundation.  Inc.,  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  and  Bayer, 
Inc. 

The  patents  controlled  by  the  Bayer  company  relate  to  pharma- 
ceuticals, while  those  held  by  the  Chemical  Foundation  and  by 
the  Grasselli  company  relate  to  industrial  processes  and  products. 
Such  of  these  patents  as  are  of  interest  to  rubber  manufacturers 
are  enumerated  in  the  following  lists,  which  were  compiled 
from  that  of  the  Chemical  Foundation  supplemented  from  the 
files  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 

All  persons  desiring  to  manufacture  under  any  of  these  patents 
may  now  secure  licenses  permitting  them  to  do  so  by  applica- 
tion to  the  respective  controlling  companies.' 

PATENTS  OWNED  BY  THE  CHEMICAL  FOUNDATION,  INC. 


Patent  No.  Date. 

kc-13,667.     Dec.    30.    191, 
708,823.     Sept.   9.   1902, 


Title. 
Process   of   manufacturing  vulcanize 
Process  of  preparing  and  treating  r 

71.';,462.     Dec.  9,   1902.  Method  of  manufacturing  molded  ela 

715.837.     Dec.   16,   1902.  .  Comb. 

716,099.     Dec.   16,   1902.  Tire    for    motor    vehicles. 

725,890.     Apr.  21,    1903.  Process  of  making  camphene. 

737,745.     Sept     1.    1903.  Felloe  for  vehicle  wheels. 

744,574.     Nov.    17,    1903.  Protecting  r..antle  for  cycle  or  air 

Apr.   19,   1904.  Floor  or  like  brush. 

A^r.   19,   1904.  Tooth  brush  with  washing  device. 

Apr.   26,   1904.  Brush. 

June   28,    1904.  Inflatable   bo^t    f-p» 

July    19,    1904.  Tire   cover   of   undressed   leather. 

Dec.    13,    1904.  Fastening   for  massive   tires. 

Jan.    10,   1905.  Reservoir  attachment  for  pens. 

i^'       "    '"'      " ■ 


757,831. 
757,907. 
758,063. 
763,489. 
7C5.290. 


779,567. 
780,209. 
783,466. 
786.527. 
787,473. 
787,473. 
788,996. 
SC3,927. 
804,218. 
804,226. 
804,272. 
805,503. 


805,851      Nov 

811,109.     Jan. 

818,771, 

821,394, 

821,868. 

822,786, 

823,060, 


eb.    28,    1905.     Artificial    limb. 
Apr.  4.   1905.     Manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  caoutcho 
Apr.    18,    1905.     Air   cushion. 
Apr.    18,    1905.     Tire. 
May   2,    1905.      F.Iastic   stocking. 


1905. 


Nov.  14,  1905. 
Nov.  14,  1905. 
Nov.  14,  1905. 


botto 


28,    1905.     Vulcan 


;ing 


abber 


1905.     Medicinal    injector. 
906.     Pneumatic   tire, 
^pr.  24,  1906.     Tire  for  wheels, 
ilay   22,    1906.     Dissolving   and   regenerati 
lay   .?9.    1906.     Armor    for   cycle   tires, 
une   5,   1906.     Elastic  wheel  tire, 
uly  3.    1906.     Pinccss  of   reclaiming   vulc: 
ly    10.    1906.     Cushion  for  hernia  trusse 
^  ^        ^    apparati 


plate). 


ubber. 


Cushio 
1906.     Proce; 
lined    metallic    hose. 
833,633.     Oct.    16.   1906.     Device   for  preventing  se; 
844.077.     Feb.    12,    1907.     Process    for   the    product 

chouc  solutions   and   the   regeneration  of   rubber   waste. 
844,242.     Feb.    12,    1907.     Bust  supporter. 

^  '  '  ing    elastic    fittings    fo 


nized   rubber  waste. 
s    for    manufacturing 
sickness  on  ships. 


851,960. 


852,273. 
862,266. 
863,523. 
865,44.^. 
871.973. 
873.501. 
877.769. 
885,5.30. 
',87,295 


9.    1907.     Process    f.jr    manufactu 
Ela 


Apr.    30.    1907. 

.^ug.   6,   1907.  Filter  for  dust  suction  apparatus. 

Aug.   13,   1907.  Letter,  figure  and  the  like  in  relief. 

Sept.    10,    1907.     Mold    for   pneumatic   tires. 

Nov.   26,    1907.  Multi-part  mold  for  pneumatic  tires. 

Dec.   10,   1907.  Elastic  tire  for  wheels. 

Jan.    28.    1908.  Protector   against    skidding. 

Apr.    21,    1908.  Dress  preserver  or  dress  shield. 

May    12.    1908.  Automobile   tire. 

June    30,     1908.     Process    of    preparing    india    rubber    for    vu 

July  28,  1908.     Process  for  the  production  of  pure  caoutchouc. 


857,334.  Sept.    1.   1908.     Method  _       _ 

897.630.  Sept.    1.    1908.     Detachable   rim  for  vehicle   wheels. 

904,930.  Nov.  24,   1908.     Airship. 

906,306.  Dec.   8.   1908.     Process  for  vulcanizing  a  rubber  solution 

906,834.  Dec.   15,   1908.     Elastic  tire  for  wheels. 

908,573.  Tan.   5,   1909.     Nozzle  for  syringes  and  the  like. 

909,001.  Jan.  5,   1909.     Divided   wheel    rim   serving  as  tire   retainer 

909,093.  Tan.  5.   1909.     Nozzle  for  syringes  and  the  like. 

910,520.  Jan.    26.    1909.     Method    of    manufacturing    solutions    of    caout- 
chouc. 

910,379.  Jan.    26,    1909.     Safety  hose   coupling   for   railway  air-brakes. 

921,148.  May    11,    1909.     Process    for    regeneratinir    rubber    waste    of    all 

kinds. 

927^198.  July  6.  1909.     Process  for  the  production  of  a  leather  substitute. 

930,874.  Aug.   10.   1909.     Cellulose  substitute. 

933.516.  Sept.   7.    1909.      Connecting  hose   for  -ailway  cars. 


the  Ch( 
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934,184. 
935,094. 
935,414. 
935,849. 


940,090. 
947,535. 
950,392. 
951,811. 
953,094. 


967,240. 
967,585. 
971,384. 
975,157. 
978,541. 
986,712. 
998,966. 

l!O03!244; 
1.0>l6.2/4. 
1 ,006,976. 
1,010,751. 
1,012,367. 
1,012,473. 
1.016,991. 
1-017,598. 
1.017,988. 
1,020,797. 
1,025,122. 
1,026,418. 
1,026,419. 
1.026,420. 
1.031,613. 
i,0jl,S37. 
l.v,32,640. 
1. 034.468. 
1.034,779. 


,038,950. 
,0o9,316. 
.040,850. 


1,045,574. 
1,047,663. 
1,048.892. 
1,049,346. 
1.050,197. 
l,05I,0-;6. 
1.051,767. 
1.052,430. 
1.054,060. 
1.057,680. 
1,061,539. 
1,061,881. 

1,062,973. 
1,065,182. 
:  .066,873. 
1,069,151. 

1,070,294. 
1 ,0/0,639. 
1.073,498. 
1.074, 881. 

1,076,490. 
1,077,143. 
1.077,766. 


Date.  Title. 

Sept.    14.    1909.      Detachable   wheel   rim. 
March  29,    1910.     India-rubber,  process  for  devulcaniz 


and 


gutt: 


Oct.    12,    1909.     Apparatus    for   washing   caoutchouc    and    sir 

substances. 
Nov.   9,    1909.     Superheater   for   use   in  connection   with   vul 

izers    and    other    apparatus. 
Dec.   14,   1909.     Packing  for  piston  rods  and  the  like. 
Jan.  4,  1910.     Horseshoe  with  elastic  bridges  covering  both  e 
Jan.    11.   1910.     Machine  for  armoring  cables. 
Tan.   25,    1910.     Cushion  tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     Pump 
Feb.   22.    1910.     Substitute    for  celluloid. 
Mar.  15,  1910.     Utilization  of  waste  rubber. 
Mar.  29,   1910.     Process   for    devulcanizing  india   rubber 
Mar.   29,    1910.     Elastic   wheel. 
May    31,    1910.     Method    of    producing   a    caoutchouc-like    el; 

substance. 
July  12,   1910.     Separator   (vulcanized  rubber  from  fiber). 
July  26,  1910.     Process     for     hardening    condensation     prod 

trom    phenols   and    aldehydes. 
Aug.    16,   1910.     Spring  tire  for  wheels   (with  cushion  tire). 
Aug.    16.   1910.     Compressive  hose. 
Sept.  27,   1910.     Wheel  for  vehicles. 

'     1910.     I?emovable  wheel  rim  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Woven  elastic  fabric. 
Vat-washing-machine  ring. 
Tire   for   vehicle  wheels. 
Balloon  envelope  material. 
Purifying  rubber  or  gutta  percha. 
Process  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  substil 
Dental   suction  plate. 
Boct-tree  for  use  in  treeing  machines 
Detachable    wheel    rim. 
Nipple  cap. 
Elastic    tire. 


Vehicle  wheel  with  elastic  spokes. 
Vehicle  wheel  rim. 
Machine  for  making  dress  shields  of  india  rubber. 


Dec.  13,  1910. 

Mar.    14,   1911. 

July  25.    1911. 

Aug.  29.   1911. 

Sept.    12.   1911. 

Oct.   17.  1911. 

Oct.   24,    1911. 

Dec.  5,   1911. 

Dec.    19,    1911. 

Dec.   19.   1911. 

Feb.    13,    1911. 

Feb.   13,   1911. 

Feb.   20,   1911. 

Mar.  19,  1911. 

May  7,  1912. 

May    14.    1912.     Producing   diolefines.' 

May  14,   1912.     Pioducing  diolefines. 

May   14,   1912.     Producing  diolefines. 

July  2,    1912.     Process  for  producing  coats. 

\'\'  ?',t'^'„^-,    '^l?''tl^  "'  ™""facturing  caoutchouc-like  products. 

July  16,  1912.     Rubber  sole  for  shoes  and  the  like 

Aug.   6,    1912.     Tire   for   automobile  wheels. 

a''"*-  f'   ',^',?,-     5f"<^.^  ^""^  holding  reins,  leaches  and  the  like. 

Aug.   6,   1912.     Elastic  material. 

Aug.   27,    1912.     Shelter  for  dirigible  balloons,   airships,  and  the 

Aug.    27,    1912.     Process   of  i 

_   caoutchouc,    resins   and    the    

Sept.    17,   1912.     Process  of  manufacturing  hot  vulcanized  froth 

trom  ind'.a  rubber,   gutta  percha,  and  balata. 
Sept.  24,  1912.     Method  of  rendering  the  joints  of  the  casemated 

port-holes    of    war-ships   water-tight. 
Oct.    8,    1912.     Process    of    preparing    condensates    from    casein, 
/•>  P    oo  ^^,^,'*  formic  aldehyde  and  the  product  obtained  thereby. 
Oct.    29,    1912      Apparatus    arranged    on    locomotives    and    other 

power-propelled  veh.c  es  for  utilizing  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
Nov.   5.   1912.     Bottle  closure. 

"^"arfcf"    '"^'     ''"°^^"'    wearing     apparel,     cloth,     and     other 
Nov.    2S,  '1912.     Rupture-truss. 
Dec.   17,  1912.     Turbi: 
Dec.   31,    1912.     Appai 
Jan.    7,    X913.     Artifici 
Jan.    14,    1913.     Resili^ 
Jan.  21,   1913.     Brake  pipe  foi 
Tan.  28,    1912.     Cushion  heel. 
Feb.  4,   1913.     Vulcanizing  distinct  parts  or  sur 
Feb.   25,   1913.     Soldering  apparatus. 
Apr.    1,   1913.     Production  of  isoprene 
May    13,    1913.     Apparatus   for  administering  n; 
Process  for  the  production  of  a 


afacturing   substit 


r  pump  for 
ting  rubber. 


ilway 


faces  of  rubber. 


n  pounds. 


May   __, 

substance- 
May   27.    1913.     Producing 
June   17,   1913.     Producing 
July   8.    1913.     Vent   for   nursing   nipples. 
Aug.    5,    1913.     Process    for    the    production    of 

coating  on  electrical  conductors. 
Aug.    12.   1913.     Producing  butadiene  ^nd  derivatii 
Aug.    19,    1913.     Life-saving    device. 
•^^     ■      •'     1.913.   Elastic    wheel. 

13.     Dry    viscose    in    a    granular,    solub 


ting  hearing. 


Oct. 


,  ^„,  ,    ,  P"^"^-  ^"^    1"3.  Producing  isoprcn-. 

1,083,165.  Dec.  30,    1913.     Producing   isoprene. 

!'0R7''m-  F^b-  W^^SU   P;?""  of  "='n"f?<^t"n"S"t>"tchouc-like  products. 

1.087,2ol.  Feb.  17,    1914.  Process  of  making  isoprene. 

.0|7,815.  Feb.  17,   1914.  Horse  shoe  filling  of  rubber. 

•SSS'^i^-  Yf°-  24.    1914.  Removable   rim   attachment   for  vehicle   wheels 

1088.907.  Mar.  3.    1914.  Process   of   manufacturing  a   substo  e   For  vul- 


1,089,482.     Mar 


1.089,805. 
1,089.932. 
1,090,074 


Mar.    10. 


oIuli< 


nufacturing 


elas 


foam  froiT 


Medical  appliani 
Milking  device. 
Compounds    or 


Mar.    10, 
M 

process  of  obtainii 
Apr.   28.    1914.     Adhesive 

producing  the  .same. 


preparations   and 
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Patent  .No.  Date.  Title. 

,097,973.     May  26.    1914.     Tennis  or  like  ball. 
,098,331.     May   28.    1914.     Artificial   denture. 

,098,853.     Tune  2,  1914.     TroducinK  chlorine  derivatives  of  the  amy!  series. 
.098,859.     June  2.   1914.     Producing  isoprene. 

099,107.     June  2.  1914.     Process  for  manufacturing  a  substance  resemblioR 


,099,144 

,100,778. 

,101.112. 

.103,003. 

,104,722. 

,105,368.     July   28,    1914. 

,106.748.     Aug.   II,  1914. 

.107.080.     Aug.   11.   1914. 

,107,355.     Aug.    18,   1914. 

,121,134.     Dec.   15,  1914. 

,122,465.     Dec.  29,  1914. 

,125,019.     Jan.    12.    1915. 

,131.490.     Mar. 


Process  for 
natural   rubber, 
une  2.   1914.     Device  for  inflating  cushions,  etc. 
une  23.   1914.     Fountain   pen. 
une  23,   1914.     Elastic  connecting  device, 
uly  7.   1914.     Detachable   .vheel  rim. 
ulv   21.    1914.     Vulcanizer. 

Ehstic   beddinpr  plate. 
Pneumatic  tire. 

Removable  rim  attachment  for  vehicle  wheels. 
Spring  wheel. 

Process  of  making  caoutchouc  substitute. 
Vulcanizer  press. 
Elastic  heel  protector. 
Diving  apparatus. 
.140,418.     May  25.   1915.     Toy  or  joke  article. 
,144,812.     Tune  29.   1915.     Freelv  portable  breathing  apparatus. 
,150.508.     Aug.    17.    1915.     Respiratory  mask   or   helmet. 
,150,642.     Aug.  17,  1915.     Process  of  manufacturing  condensation  products 

from   formaldehyde   and   phenol. 
,153,030.     Sept   7.   1915.     Diver's  dress. 
,153.655.     Sept.    14.   1915.     Telephone  cable. 
,156.153.     Oct  12,  1915.     Vehicle  wheel  having  a  solid  tire. 
,159,125.     Nov.    2,    1915.     Diver's   helmet.      H.    Stelzner. 
,159,878.     Nov.  9,   1915.     Trocess    for   forming  casein   masses. 
.159.879.     Nov.    9.    1915.      Process   for    forming   casein   masses. 
.166.863.     Tan.   4.   1916.     Fountain   pen. 
,167.518.     Tan.    II.    1916.     Manufacture  of  froth  fillings. 
,168,070.     Tan.    11,    1916.     Manufacture  of  isoprene   and   homologs. 
,169,984.     Feb.    1.    1916.      Elastic  wheel   with  solid  tire. 
,179,417.     Apr.    IS,    1916.     Ammunition  box   with   rubber  buffers. 
,180,704.     Apr.    25.    1910.     Method    of    producing    waterproof    coatings    of 

balata. 
,181,049.     Apr.  25,  1916.     A  wheel  for  cars,  equipped  with  removable  solid 

,189,110.  June  27.  1916.     Producing  substances  resembling  caoutchouc. 

,139.788.  July    4,    1916.      Resilient    tire. 

,189.789.  July   4.    1916.     Resilient  tire. 

,191,801.  July   18,   1916.     Process    for    manufacturing     plastic     substance! 

from  the  deiivatives  of  cellulose. 

,192.036.  July  25.   1916.     Resilient  tire. 

,192.310.  July  25.   1916.     Caoutchouc-like  substances  and  process  of  mak. 


the 

,195,117.  Aug.  15.  1916. 
,195,556.  Aug.  22,  1916. 
,206,519.  Nov.  28,  1916. 


Device   for  removin 
Resilient  tire. 
Elastic  support  for 
Fountain    pen. 
Diving  dress. 
Diving  helmet 


1.208.653.  Dec.  12, 

1.209.223.  Dec.  19,    1916 

1.209.224.  Dec.  19,   1916. 
1,213,824.  Jan.  30,  1917.     Elastic    wheel 
1,214,414.  Jan.  30.   1916.     Condensation  product  from  phenols  ai 

1-218,332.     Mar.   6.    i917.     Manufacture    of   diolefine    (isoprene)    ( 
and   caoutchouc-like    substances 
Mar.    13.    1917.     Production    of   caoutchouc-like   bodies. 
Apr.    3.    1917.     Respi 
Apr.    17.    1917,      ~ 


1,218,713. 
1,221,246. 
1,222.683. 
1,238.528, 


Respirator. 
Aug.  28,  1917.     Process  of  making  plastic  masses. 
i,930.      Sept.   4,    1917.     Synthetic  product  resembling  caoutchouc. 
1,248,888.     Dec.  4,   1917.     Treating  products  resembling  caoutchouc. 
1,260,684.     Mar.   26,    1918.     Rubber-mixing  machine. 
1,294,662.     Feb.    1?,    1919.     Producing  substances  resembling  caoutchouc. 

PATENTS   OWNED    BY   GRASSELLI   CHEMICAL  CO. 
1.062,828.     May  27.   1913.     Caoutchouc-like    substance    and    process   of   m 

1.062.912.  May  27.   1913.     Cao 

1.062.913.  May  27,  1913.     Cao 


1,062,914. 

1,062,915. 

1,069,951. 

1,070,258. 
1. 070.259. 
1,074,432. 
1,076,195. 

1,076,575. 

1.081,613. 


1,082,522. 
1,084,333. 


like  substance  and  process  of  mak- 
substance  and  process  of  making 
May  27,  1913.  Caoutchouc  substance  and  process  of  making 
May  27.  1913.     Caoutchouc    substance    and    process    of    making 

Aug.  12.  1913.  Caoutchouc  substance  and  process  of  making 
same. 

Aug.   12.   1913.  Production    of    caoutchouc    substances. 

Aug.   12,   1913.  Process  of  producing  caoutchouc-like  substances. 

Sept.   30,    1913  Caoutchouc  substance. 

Oct.  21.  1913.  Manufacture  and  production  of  a  caoutchouc- 
like  material. 

Oct.    21.    1913.  Process    of    producing    beta-gamma-dimethylery- 


threne. 
Dec.   16.   1913. 

same. 
Dec.   16.   1913. 


Dec.  30. 

same. 

Jan.   13, 


1914. 


Vulcanized  caoutchouc 
Caoutchouc  substance 
Caoutchouc  substance 
Caoutchouc    substance 


and    process  of  making 

and    process  of  making 

and    process  of  making 

and    process  of  making 


1.084.334.  Tan.   13.   1914.     Vulcanized    caoutchouc-like    substance. 

1.084.335.  Tan.   13.   1914.     Vulcanized    caoutchouc-like    substance. 

1.084.336.  Jan.   13.  1914.     Vulcanized   caoutchouc-like    substance. 

1.084.337.  Jan.   13,   1914.     Vulcanized    caoutchouc-like    substance. 

1.084.338.  Jan.   13.   1914.     Vulcanized    caoutchouc-like    substance. 

1.094.159.  Api.     21,     1914.     Process    of    producing    keto    compounds    from 

ketones  and  alflylaminomethanes. 

1.094.160.  Apr.   21.   1914.     Process     of     producing     keto    compounds     from 

ketones   and  tetra-alkyldiaminomethanes. 
1,094,539.     Apr.  28.   1914.     Process    of   producing    1.3-butyIenegIycoI. 
1,113,614.     Oct.   13,  1914.     Colored    caoutckouc    substances    and    process    of 

making  same. 

1.113.630.  Oct.  13.  1914.     Process    for   the   production    of   caoutchouc   sub- 

1.113.631.  Oct.   13.   1914.     Production   of   caoutchouc   substances. 
1,113,759.     Oct.    13.    1914.     Colored    caoutchouc    substances   and    process   of 

making  same. 


1, 126,469.     Jan.  26,   1915.     Vulcanization  of 

canized   rubber   products. 
1.130.903.     Mar.  9,   1915.     Production  of  vul 
1,149,577.     Aug.    10.    1915.     Caoutchouc    subi 

1,M9,SSC.     Aug.  10,  1915.     Caoutchouc  subst 

1.159.3MI.     Nov.    2.    1915.     Isoprc; 


c-nd  vulcanizati( 


utchouc    substan 


THE  SCRAP  AND  RECLAIMED  RUBBER  SITUATION. 

DESPITE  returning  activity  in  rubber  goods  manufacturing 
in  America  stagnation  is  manifest  in  the  scrap  and  re- 
claimed rubber  markets.  The  demand  for  reclaimed  rubber  has 
seriously  fallen  off  and  reclaimers  are  operating  their  plants  at 
less  than  full  capacity,  buying  scrap  only  for  actual  needs. 
These  conditions  have  reduced  the  demand  for  scrap  rubber  to 
a   minimum. 

This  situation  is  attributable  to  the  low  prices  ruling  for  crude 
rubber  and  to  the  relatively  high  prices  asked  for  scrap.  The 
price  of  crude  rubber  is  the  leading  factor  and  scrap  prices  are 
secondary. 

The  better  grades  of  reclaimed  rubber  are  competitive  with 
crude,  consequently  they  find  no  sale  when  the  prices  asked  raise 
the  cost  of  their  rubber  content  to  practically  that  of  crude 
rubber. 

These  price  conditions  have  become  operative  since  the  first  of 
the  year  and  for  some  weeks  past  plantation  Hevea  has  been 
and  still  remains  a  better  purchase,  on  the  basis  of  rubber  value, 
than  the  better  grades  of  reclaim.  Manufacturers  who  were, 
hitherto,  large  users  of  reclaim  are  now  giving  preference  to 
crude   and   this   tendency   is  extending. 

Scrap  dealers  claim  there  is  no  profit  in  their  business  at  less 
ihan  current  prices,  and  reclaimers  assert  that  the  prices  at  which 
scrap  is  held  by  dealers  practically  forbid  its  conversion  into 
products  that  can  compete  with  crude  rubber.  Manufacturers 
of  rubber  goods  are  willing  to  use  large  quantities  of  reclaim, 
but  are  demanding  lower  prices.  The  reclaimers  in  turn  are 
doing  all  possible  to  get  the  price  of  scrap  on  a  lower  basis  and 
are  not  paying  the  prices  asked  except  for  shoes.  They  are 
fairly  well  satisfied  in  respect  to  tires,  but  claim  that  the 
prices  asked  for  boots  and  shoes  are  very  much  in  excess 
of  this  comparative  value.  Reclaimers  frankly  admit  they  are 
facing  a  critical  situation  in  this  matter  and  whether  scrap  prices 
will  fall  to  the  levels  indicated  by  them  is  open  to  question.  No 
less  serious  and  trying  is  the  difficulty  in  which  the  scrap  deal- 
ers  are  placed. 

Present  scrap  quotations  are  nearing  the  levels  indicated  as 
necessary  by  reclaimers,  and  the  transition  to  more  active  buy- 
ing does  not  appear  to  be  far  off.  Probably  the  situation  will 
ultimately  be  relieved  by  mutual  concessions.  Reclaimers  be- 
lieve that  when  buying  starts  there  will  be  a  big  movement  in 
scrap,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  output  of  rubber  goods  will 
be  mostly  for  civilian  use  not  subject  to  the  restriction  of  re- 
claim operative  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  for  govern- 
ment use 

The  common  interest  of  reclaimers  and  scrap  dealers  calls 
for  maximum  cooperation  to  improve  their  trade  situation. 

Mutual  price  concessions  must  be  supplemented  by  activity  in 
seeking  new  outlets  for  the  materials. 

Already  scrap  dealers  are  finding  a  measure  of  relief  in  de- 
veloping the  business  of  supplying-  repairable  tires  for  numer- 
ous tire-rebuilding  companies,  and  supplying  the  voluminous  de- 
mand of  the  tire  repair  trade  for  salvaged  building  fabric  stripped 
from    discarded    automobile    tires. 

It  is  possible  that  reclaimers  may  try  the  manufacturing  field, 
particularly  along  such  lines  as  will  afford  ample  outlet  for  their 
reclaim  products.  For  example,  rubber  pavement  and  tiling 
have  already  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  and  doubtless 
numerous  other  needs  will  be  developed  in  the  processes  of  in- 
vention and  search  for  increased  uses  of  rubber. 
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The  British  and  United  States  Rubber  Goods  Export  Trade 
Compared— 1913-1918. 


THE  REPORT  rcently  issued  by  Ihc  research,  bureau  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  on  the  export  trade  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1913-1918  indicates  clearly  the  drastic 
measures  which  Great  Britain  has  taken  in  cutting  down  her 
foreign  trade  in  order  to  win  the  war,  and  they  seem  all  the  more 
drastic  when  her  problems  concerning  foreign  exchange  are  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  further  fact  that  so  much  tonnage  now 
departs  from  her  ports  in  ballast. 

While  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  has  suffered  less 
heavily  than  some  other  British  industries,  the  sacrifices  are 
shown  to  have  been  great,  and  the 
comparison  with  exports  of  similar 
American  goods  for  corresponding 
periods  is  of  interest. 

Both  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  show  increased 
exports  of  various  products  in  dif- 
ferent years  to  the  European  allies, 
these  increases  being  greater  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  some 
instances,  than  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  partly  because  the 
latter  was  in  the  war  from  the  be- 
ginning and  unable  to  spare  so 
much  to  her  allies  as  was  the 
United  States. 
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RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

In  1913  a  little  over  1,500,000 
pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes 
were  exported  from  the  United 
kingdom.  In  the  first  half  of  1918 
this  had  fallen  to  about  500,000 
pairs,  or  about  two- thirds  of  the 
former  number.  Of  the  countries 
specified,  France  is  the  only  one 
showing  an  increase  of  purchases. 
British  reexports  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  showed  a  notable  in- 
crease to  the  end  of  1916  to  Nor- 
way, Denmark  and  other  countries. 
The  total  reexport  in  1917  was 
over  five  times  as  great  a;  the  total 

for  1913,  but  had  dropped  to  practically  nothing  by  the  first  half 
of  the  calendar  year  1918. 

As  compared  with  this,  the  United  States  exported  over 
2,666,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  1913.  Exports  in- 
creased to  nearly  4,000,000  pairs  in  1917,  but  fell  below  3,000,000 
pairs  in  1918,  which,  however,  was  nearly  20  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1913.  Excluding  exports  to  the  European  allies,  the 
quantity  sold  by  the  United  States  has  fallen  to  one-half  what 
it  was  in  1913.  Early  shipments  to  Belgium  and  Italy  were  large, 
but  practically  all  of  the  increase,  especially  since  the  war  began, 
has  been  to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  There  have  been 
large  relative  increases  also  in  our  much  less  important  shipments 
to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  some  increase  in  shipments 
to  Canada  and  South  Africa.  The  shipments  to  South  .America 
and  Asia  have  fallen  off  very  much. 

RUBBER    TIRES    AND    TUBES. 

In  terms  of  value  the  United  Kingdom  domestic  exports  '  of 
rubber  tires  and  tubes  increased  from  over  $6,000,000  in  1913  to 
over  $10,000,000  in  1916,  but  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  1917 
and  the  first  half  of  1918.  Were  increasing  prices  taken  into 
account,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  exports  have  decreased   in 


quantity  during  the  period  from  1913  to  1918.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  exports  went  to  France  and  Italy.  From  1913  to 
1916  there  were  increases  in  terms  of  value,  though  probably  not 
in  quantity,  to  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  to 
British  India  and  Australasia.  There  have  been  decreases,  even 
in  terms  of  value,  to  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

United  States  exports^  of  tires  and  tubes  increased  from 
$4,500,000  in  1913  to  $21,000,000  in  1916,  though  the  total  had 
fallen  to  a  little  over  $15,000,000  in  1918.  Excluding  exports  to 
the  European  allies,  the  total  increased  from  less  than  $3,000,000 
in  1913  to  over  $13,000,000  in  1918. 
The  great  increases  to  the  Euro- 
pean allies  were  in  the  years  1915 
to  1917,  mostly  in  1916,  and  the 
amount  sent  to  them  in  1918  was 
actually  less  than  .in  1913  or  1914. 
There  have  been  especially  large 
increases  in  sales  to  Canada,  Mex- 
ico and  North  American  countries; 
also  huge  increases  to  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  notably  to  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela,  the  total  to  South 
.America  being  over  sixteen  times 
as  great  in  1918  as  in  1913  or  1914. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  ship- 
m-ents  to  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Japan.  Quantity  statistics  are 
not  available,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  statistics  in  terms  of 
value  exaggerate  the  facts. 
OTHER  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES. 
British  exports  of  rubber  manu- 
factures other  than  boots  and  shoes, 
tires  and  tubes,  and  waterproofed 
apparel,  fell  off  greatly  in  terms  of 
value  during  the  years  1914  and 
1915,  but  in  1916  and  1917  were  al- 
most as  great  as  in  pre-war  years. 
They  showed  some  decline,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  half  of  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1914  to  1916,  inclu- 
sive, exports  to  France  increased  about  50  per  cent,  and  there 
were  also  increases  to  British  India,  China,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  During  the  same  period  exports  decreased  about  35 
pel  cent  to  Italy ;  there  were  marked  decreases  to  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  while  exports  to  Belgium 
were  practically  discontinued.  Were  the  figures  converted  into 
terms  of  tons  decreases  would  be  shown  in  nearly  every  case. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  value  of  all  American  exports  of  rubber 
manufactures,  other  than  boots  and  shoes,  tires  and  tubes,  belt- 
ing, hose,  packing,  reclaimed,  scrap  and  old  rubber,  was  a  little 
less  than  half  that  of  corresponding  British  exports.  While  the 
value  of  such  British  exports  was  about  the  same  in  1917  as  it 
had  been  in  1913,  the  value  of  corresponding  United  States  ex- 
ports had  more  than  doubled,  being  $8,250,000,  but  falling  to  $6,- 
000,000  in  1918.  There  have  been  large  increases  in  exports  of 
this  class  of  goods  to  the  European  allies,  especially  to  France, 
Ilaly,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  also  to  Canada.  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Here  again,  however,  the  quantities 
are  exaggerated  somewhat  by  the  price  data. 
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Rubber  Pavements:  A  Historical   Resume. 


WITH  THE  I'RiCE  of  criiflc  rubber  constantly  reaching 
new  low  levels,  production  capacity  on  the  increase,  un- 
used raw  stocks,  heavy  and  scrap  rubber  plentiful,  the 
rubber  growers  are  devoting  more  attention  than  ever  to  finding 
new  uses  for  their  product,  especially  the  lower  qualities.  The 
Rubber  Growers'  Association  of  London  is  moving  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  no  definite  solution  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced. 

Among  the  many  prospective  new  uses  for  rubber,  none  is 
more  important  than  its  employment  as  a  paving  material  and 
the  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that  with  rubber  at  its  present 
price  we  may  look  forward  to  its  extensive  use  for  that  purpose. 
Rubber  pavements  are  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage ;  their 
desirability,  efficiency  and  durability  have  been  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated;  their  wide  adoption  will  come  when  an  adequate  and 
continuous  supply  of  rubber  at  low  prices  is  assured,  and  that 
time  appears  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Rubber  flooring,  both  in  the  form  of  matting  and  tiling,  has 
long  been  employed  extensively  in  hotels,  banks,  churches,  libra- 
ries, hospitals  and  other  public  buildings,  stock  exchange  and 
large  offices  of  many  sorts,  steamships,  railway  coaches  and  even 
for  skating  rinks,  tennis  and  badminton  courts,  where  its  qualities 
of  silence,  cleanliness,  neat  appearance  and  comfort  to  the  feet 
have  been  much  appreciated  and  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
acoustic  properties  of  large  halls   fully  realized. 

The  practicability  of  such  floorings  is  obvious  to  anybody,  but 
the  use  of  rubber  in  building  highways  has  been  regarded  with 
considerable  doubt  by  all  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  rubber,  and  before  rubber  pavements 
are  widely  adopted  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  will  have 
to  be  done.  With  the  cost  at  about  $25  per  square  yard,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  a  municipality  to  consent  to  laying  down  miles 
of  rubber  road  unless  officials  are  convinced  of  its  durability. 
While  costly  at  the  outset,  experience  has  shown  that  rubber 
pavement  lasts  much  longer  than  any  other  and  will  be  less 
expensive  in  the  long  run. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    RUBBER    PAVEMENTS    AND    SIDEWALKS. 

Aside  from  their  remarkable  lasting  qualities,  the  chief  claim 
for  rubber  pavements  is  that  they  eliminate  the  incessant  clatter 
of  city  streets.  The  tremendous  nerve-wrack  of  city  noises  is 
everjrwhere  recognized  by  neurologists  who  attribute  the  greater 
prevalence  of  nervous  disorders  in  cities  to  the  constant  din,  of 
which  traffic  noises  constitute  seven-eighths.  Most  cities  of  any 
size  have  their  anti-noise  societies  seeking  to  lessen  noise  nuis- 
ances of  every  sort.  In  modern  rubber  pavements  such  organiza- 
tions will  find  a  solution  of  many  of  their  problems,  and  one 
which   can  be  advocated   with   both   confidence   and   conscience. 

Rubber  pavements  would  also  add  much  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  must  ride  in  other  than  pneumatic-tired  vehicles,  and 
would  be  far  better  for  horses  than  any  of  the  hard  pavements 
now  in  general  use.  But  there  still  remain  the  vast  crowds 
that  throng  the  sidewalks,  the  subways  and  the  halls  of  office 
buildings.  Their  echoing  footsteps  on  unyielding  granite,  marble, 
brick  and  concrete  should  stir  humanitarians  more  than  the 
aches  of  the  relatively  few  remaining  horses,  or  the  pains  of 
dray  driver  or  motor-truck  chauffeurs.  What  the  cities  need  is 
rubber  sidewalks  before  they  even  consider  rubber  streets.  If 
there  is  any  virtue  in  the  rubber  heel— and  the  great  volume  of 
business  in  this  line  indicates  that  there  is  much — rubber  side- 
walks would  be  a  boon  to  mankind. 

The  general  adoption  of  rubber  tires  for  vehicular  traffic  of 
every  sort  and  of  rubber  heels  for  pedestrians  has  to  a  certain 
degree  accomplished  the  claims  for  rubber  pavements  and  side- 


walks, but  several  of  the  more  important  advantages  of  these 
improved  street  coverings  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other  means. 
It  will  yet  become  common  knowledge  that  such  coverings, 
quite  aside  from  their  varied  comforts,  are  economical  in  the 
long  run,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  realized  that  road  and 
sidewalk  pavements  used  in  conjunction  with  rubber  tires  and 
heels  make  for  such  maximum  comfort  as  one  gets  in  an  auto- 
mobile by  adding  shock  absorbers  to  the  best  possible  spring 
suspension. 

EARLY  PATENTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pioneers  in  rubber,  particularly 
in   England,  took  an   interest  in  rubber  roadways. 

As  early  as  1840,  William  Freeman  took  out  an  English  patent 
for  improvements  in  paving  or  covering  roads,  which  specified  a 
compound  of  India  rubber  combined  with  sawdust,  sand  or 
finely  broken  stone  mixed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  cooled  and  pressed. 
The  blocks  were  about  the  size  of  bricks  and  were  fastened 
together  by  rubber  cement. 

In  1843  Margaret  H.  Marshall  was  granted  a  patent  for  a 
composition  which  she  called  "Intonaco."  Among  other  things, 
it  was  to  be  useful  for  making  tcsselated  pavement.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  gluten,  albumin,  oil,  "Indian  rubber,"  and 
sulphate  of  lime. 

A  year  later  E.  E.  Cassell  patented  a  paving  compound  con- 
sisting of  chalk,  mineral  tar,  melted  rosin,  liquid  caoutchouc  and 
sulphur. 

In  1851  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie  patented  a  compound  consisting 
of  metallic  substances  mixed  with  coarse  gravel  and  like  ma- 
terials, held  together  by  bituminous  compounds  and  cements. 

While  in  1856  Charles  Haichois  patented  in  England  certain 
improvements  in  paving  which  consisted  in  the  employment  of 
lime,  sand,  asphalt,  coautchouc,  gutta  percha,  marine  glue  and 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  even  and  durable  pavement. 

ANENT  THE  COST. 

In  1913  Dr.  Philip  Schidrowitz,  the  well-known  rubber  chemist, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  practicability  of  rubber  pavements  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers  of  London.  He  went 
carefully  into  estimated  details  regarding  the  initial  cost  of  the 
pavement,  the  expense  of  laying  it  and  of  its  subsequent  main- 
tenance. Basing  his  calculations  on  crude  rubber  at  48  cents 
per  pound,  and  on  a  composition  that  should  be  one-third  rubber, 
he  estimated  that  a  ton  of  paving  material  would  cost  $484,  as 
compared  with  a  cost  for  asphalt  of  $9.68  to  $14.52,  and  of 
cement,  concrete  or  stone  of  $9.68  to  $24.20.  He  then  compared 
the  cost  per  square  yard  of  rubber  pavement  with  that  of  the 
materials  generally  in  use,  and  found  that  a  rubber  road  surface 
of  the  proper  thickness  would  cost  about  fourteen  times  as 
much  as  asphalt  or  macadam  and  about  seven  times  as  much 
as  granite  or  wood.  Considering  the  large  initial  cost,  he 
doubted  the  practicability  of  rubber  paving,  but  with  a  better 
present  knowledge  of  its  lasting  qualities  and  a  very  different 
crude  rubber  market  the  prospect  seems  very  favorable. 

The  India  Rubber  World  has  consistently  predicted  that  with 
50-cent  rubber  the  cost  of  rubber  pavements  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  prohibitive,  but  that  for  certain  purposes  they  would 
be  sure  to  come  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  their  noise- 
lessness  and  cleanliness,  their  freedom  from  rattle,  jar  and  dust, 
are  bound  to  bring  them  into  constantly  increasing  favor  where 
these  advantages  are  most  desired — as  around  hospitals,  churches, 
schools,  theatres,  concert  and  lecture  halls,  around  courts,  in  fine 
residential  avenues,  and  even  about  apartment  houses  and  office 
buildings  of  the  better  sort.  With  plantation  rubber  now  ranging 
from  40  down  to  25  cents  per  pound,  Brazilian  Paras  from  56^/^ 
cents  down  to  21,  Africans  and  Centrals  respectively  from  SO  and 
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40  cents  down  to  23.  Manio^bas  from  48  to  i2  cents,  standard 
reclaims  from  40  cents  down  to  12,  and  rubber  production 
considerably  in  advance  of  consumption,  the  early  use  of  rubber 
pavements  on  a  large  scale  appears  to  be  in  sight,  for  economy 
as  well  as  efficiency  and  durability  have  become  talking  points 
that  can  be  proved.  The  practicability  of  general  rubber  paving 
being  once  acknowledged,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
rubber  that  could  be  usefully  employed. 

AMERICAN     EXPERIENCE. 
It  is  to  England  that  America  must  look  for  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  rubber  pavements,  as  it  is  there  chiefly  that  they 
have  been  manufactured  and  used.     America  is  almost  entirely 
without  practical   experience  in  the  matter. 

In  1912,  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  low-priced  rubber 
might  make  the  article  economically  available  for  street  pave- 
ment, the  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
now  the  Standard  Emarex  Co.,  manufactured  and  exhibited  rub- 
ber paving  bricks  8  by  4  by  2^  inches,  having  horizontal  grooves 
along  their  sides.  The  wearing  surface  on  top  contained  25 
per  cent  of  rubber  and  SO  per  cent  of  "M.  R.  X.,"  a  mineral 
rubber,  the  mixture  having  sufficient  tenacity  to  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  of  street  travel  and  to  remain  unafifected  by  weather 
changes.  The  base  or  underpart  of  these  bricks  was  of  "Sarco," 
a  compounding  ingredient  of  an  asphaltic  nature.  The 
bricks  were  intended  to  be  laid  an  inch  apart,  the  spaces  all 
around  being  filled  with  melted  "Sarco."  This,  flowing  into 
the  horizontal  grooves,  formed  when  cooled,  a  dovetailed  anchor- 
age which  not  only  held  the  bricks  securely  in  place,  but  pre- 
vented the  slipping  of  horses  and  the  skidding  of  automobiles. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  the  wearing  quality  of  these  bricks 
was  given  by  means  of  an  old-fashioned  tread-mill  in  which  a 
relay  of  horses,  sharp-shod  with  heel  and  toe  calks,  walked 
continuously  on  treads  of  the  rubber  brick  composit-on  without 
in  the  least  cutting  or  bruising  them. 

The  cost  and  inconvenience  of  the  necessary  frequent  replac- 
ing of  planks  in  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  led,  in  1913,  to 
a  decision  to  cover  certain  sections  of  the  walk  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  rubber,  and.  this  experiment  showing  satisfactory  results, 
to  extend  its  use  over  the  entire  length  of  the  promenade.  But 
this  project  was  in  the  line  of  rubber  flooring  rather  than  of 
paving. 

Even  in  France  little  attention  has  been  given  to  rubber  pave- 
ments, although  in  1917  Ch.  de  Chaudenberg  took  out  a  patent 
on  a  composition  of  rubber,  asphalt  or  bitumen  for  use  as  a 
road   surface. 

PIONEER  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 
Rubber  pavement  is  by  no  means  new  in  London,  however. 
When  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel  was  built  in  1876,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  roadway  under  it  leading  to  the  busy  St. 
Pancras  railway  station.  To  prevent  annoyance  to  hotel  guests 
that  might  be  caused  by  traffic  noises,  this  roadway  was  paved 
with  rubber,  and  it  lasted  for  thirty  years  before  any  renewal 
was  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  first  use  of  rubber  for  sidewalks  was  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  In  1879  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.  paved  the 
whole  sidewalk  in  front  of  its  warehouses  on  Princes  street,  a 
very  busy  thoroughfare,  with  rubber.  The  walk  was  12  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1909,  to  carry  out 
an  agreement  with  the  city,  as  the  firm  was  vacating  the  prem- 
ises, the  rubber  pavement  was  removed.  Careful  examination 
of  the  rubber  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  wear.  The 
surface  was  nowhere  oxidized  and  it  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  elements  or  by  the  millions  of  persons  who 
had  passed  over  it. 

In  1881  the  roadway  under  the  Euston  Hotel  to  the  Euston 
station  in  London  was  paved  with  rubber.  The  material  was 
supplied  by  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  total 
approximate  cost  per  square  yard  was  $32.70,  of  which  $5.60  per 
square  yard  was  for  concrete  foundation  work. 


When  the  rubber  was  laid  down  it  was  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness. In  1902,  after  21  years  of  service,  the  portion  on  the  in- 
com'ng  road  into  the  station  was  taken  up  and  carefully  exam- 
ined when  it  was  found  to  have  worn  down  to  about  5^-inch  in 
the  thinnest  place,  namely,  at  the  incoming  end,  where  horses 
first  stepped  on  to  it  from  the  macadamized  road.  Other  parts 
of  the  rubber  were  worn  down  to  1  inch  and  1^  inches,  these 
places  in  each  case  being  near  the  center  of  the  roadway.  New 
mat. rial  for  renewal  was  furnished  by  the  India  Rubber,  Gutta- 
percha and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  at  $27.09  i  er  square 
yard,  the  total  cost  of  renewal,  including  laying,  was  $28.75  per 
square  yard  after  credit  had  been  given  for  the  old  rubber  taken 
up.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  examination  and  maintenance  of 
the  original  pavement  had  been  slightly  under  6^-2  cents  per 
square  yard. 

At  this  time  the  paving  of  the  outgoing  road  from  the  station 
was  lYz  inches  thick,  and  later,  in  1913,  after  32  years'  service, 
was  still  in  use,  although  its  early  renewal  was  anticipated.  This 
unequal  wear  was  attributed  to  the  grit  brought  from  outside 
by  incoming  vehicles,  from  which  outgoing  ones  are  relatively 
free. 

The  courtyard  of  Claridge's  Hotel,  the  resort  of  crowned 
heads  and  aristocratic  travelers,  was  paved  with  rubber  in  1900, 
and  thirteen  years  later  was  found  to  be  about  one  inch  thick. 
In  no  case  had  it  been  necessary  to  replace  the  paving,  but  the 
old  slabs  were  relaid.  as  they  were  working  out  of  position, 
caused  by  their  not  having  been  securely  fastened  down  in  the 
first  instance. 

In  1904  the  courtyard  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London  was  paved 
with  rubber  at  a  total  cost  of  $9,733.  The  area  of  the  court- 
yard is  3,750  square  feet,  of  which  2,195  were  covered  with  rubber. 
The  rubber  used  was  two  inches  thick,  weighing  \S%  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  it  was  laid  on  a  smooth  concrete  foundation. 
Rubber  having  advanced  materially  in  price,  the  cost  of  the 
pavement  laid,  not  including  the  foundation,  was  $40.78  per 
square  yard. 

The  traffic  at  the  Savoy  is  more  exacting  than  at  Claridge's, 
yet  after  ten  years'  service  this  pavement  was  reported  as  being 
in  very  fair  condition,  although  the  slabs  did  not  in  all  cases 
fit  very  closely.  Certain  portions  had  been  subjected  to  special 
wear,  owing  to  the  stopping  and  restarting  of  vehicles,  par- 
ticularly where  studded  tires  were  used.  Oil  dropping  from 
motor  cars  had  likewise  aflfected  the  surface  of  the  rubber  pav- 
ing, and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  relay  some  of  the  slabs, 
possibly  owing  to  their  not  fitting  well. 

While  the  conditions  under  which  the  above-mentioned  pave- 
ments are  used  do  not  quite  compare  with  those  of  ordinary 
streets,  because  all  are  under  a  roof  and  are  open  only  to 
passenger  vehicles  mostly  rubber-tired,  they  are  in  constant 
use  and  the  traffic,  especially  at  Euston  station,  is  very  heavy. 
That  they  have  given  satisfactory  service,  however,  for  periods 
of  ten  to  more  than  thirty-two  years  demonstrates  convincingly 
their   efficiency   and    durability. 

THE  DESSAU  RUBBER  PAVEMENT. 
An  interesting  experiment  was  made  in  1913  at  the  junction 
of  the  New  and  Old  Kent  Roads,  one  of  London's  most  crowded 
corners,  with  the  rubber-capped  wood  blocks  patented  by  M.  M. 
Dessau  and  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  in- 
ventor by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association.  As  compared  with 
the  ordinary  concrete  foundation  of  wood  pavement,  the  new 
method  is  claimed  to  be  an  improvement,  as  the  wood  blocks 
are  imbedded  in  an  ordinary  asphalt  grouting,  while  the  rubber 
caps  prevent  the  penetration  of  moisture  into  the  wood. 

In  Mr.  Dessau's  system  jarrah  wood  blocks  are  used  with  a 
surface  cushion  of  rubber,  held  rightly  in  position  by  dovetail- 
ing. The  blocks  are  readily  movable,  an  advantage  in  these 
days  of  frequent  excavations  for  electricity,  gas,  water,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  conduits.  They  interlock  perfectly  and 
give  absolutely  watertight  joints. 
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PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES    OF   RUBBER   PAVEMENTS. 

The  section  in  the  old  Kent  road,  after  carrying  for  295  days 
some  of  the  heaviest  traffic  in  London,  amounting  to  90  tons 
per  square  foot  per  hour  for  twenty-four  hours,  was  not  per- 
ceptibly worn,  whereas  an  adjacent  4-inch  wood  block  lost  half 
an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  same  time  under  the  same  load. 

So  successful  was  this  initial  experiment  in  rubber  street 
paving  in  the  open  that  in  1914  the  Federated  Malay  States 
Government  subsidized  the  laying  of  rubber  pavements  in  front 
of  its  Information  Agency  Offices  at  88  Cannon  street,  London, 
E.  C.  This  was  done  in  anticipation  of  the  Fourth  International 
Rubber  Exhibition  in  London  and  to  advertise  the  Federated 
Malay  States  as  a  great  plantation-rubbcr-producing  country. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  road  foundations  do  not  require  to  be 
nearly  so  strong  in  the  case  of  rubber  roads  as  with  ordinary 
wood  blocks.  The  reason  is  that  the  vibration  of  the  heavy 
traffic  on  the  latter  causes  the  concrete  foundations  to  dis- 
integrate, even  if  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  is  in  excess  of  the 
now  frequently  adopted  twelve-inch  standards. 

The  fact  that  thinner  foundations  can  be  used  with  rubber 
roads  can  be  set  against  the  extra  cost  of  the  rubber  blocks, 
though  even  then  the  costs  will  not  be  equal.  But  the  life  of 
the  rubber  road  may  be  expected  to  be  so  much  greater  as  to 
more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  cost,  apart  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  silence  and  the  prevention  of  skidding  and  side- 
slip  of  vehicles. 

The  latter  claim  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  somewhat  re- 
markable one,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rubber  road  sections  that 
have  already  been  laid  have  proved  to  be  most  effective  "non- 
skids,"  notwithstanding  the  prediction  that  when  wet  it  would 
become  very  shppery.  Even  when  covered  with  oil,  or  when 
black-leaded,  the  rubber  road  does  not  appear  to  cause  motor 
vehicles  to  slip.  This  was  hardly  expected  when  the  first  sections 
were  laid  down.  In  fact,  so  convinced  were  English  insurance 
experts  that  the  risk  of  disaster  through  side-slip  on  rubber 
roads  was  enormous  that  they  quoted  absolutely  prohibitive  rates 
when  one  section  was  being  laid  down,  and  a  guaranty  had  to 
be  given  to  the  local  authority.  Now  the  premium  is  just  the 
same  as  would  be  the  case  for  any  other  road ;  in  fact,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  insure. 

RUBBER  ROADWAYS  LIMITED. 
In  1915  a  company  known  as  Rubber  Roadways,  Limited,  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association 
of  London,  with  a  proposed  capital  of  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  Dessau  patent  on  the  basis  of  plantation  companies 
participating  in  the  venture.  It  was  proposed  for  them  to  furnish 
annually  without  charge  during  five  years  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent  of  their  output,  in  addition  to  a  like  further  quantity  at  24 
cents  a  pound.  An  aggregate  output  of  20,000  tons  a  year  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  supply  40  tons  free  and  40  tons  at  the 
price  named.  This  would  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  a  free 
grant  of  1,000  tons  of  plantation  rubber  and  an  additional  1,000 
tons  at  the  nominal  price  of  25  cents  per  pound. 

Owing  to  the  war  the  project  did  not  fully  materialize  and 
the  activities  of  the  company  ceased,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
revive  experiments  and  as  a  beginning  400  square  yards  or  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  rubber  roading  is  to  be  laid  on  High 
street  in  the  Southwark  Borough  of  London.  The  company  is 
to  furnish  the  rubber  blocks  for  the  initial  covering  and  subse- 
quent repairs  for  a  period  of  years  while  the  borough  is  to  under- 
take the  laying  and  maintenance. 

Meanwhile  hardwood  blocks  have  become  practically  unob- 
tainable in  England  and  are  likely  to  be  very  expensive  for 
yeari  to  come.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  improve  methods 
of  attachment  and  the  block  now  being  used  is  the  invention 
of  George  Anderson  of  the  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber  Co., 
Limited.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  vulcanizing  the  rubber 
cap  onto  a  steel  plate ;  segments  of  that  steel  plate  are  cut  and 


lugs,  and  it  is  proposed  to  lay  the  blocks 
It   crust  of   the   road,    embedding   the   lugs 


turned  down  to 
directly  on  the 
in  that  crust. 

While  it  is  believed  that  this  style  of  block  and  method  of 
attachment  mark  a  considerable  advance  over  anything  previously 
devised,  it  is  not  contended  that  it  represents  the  ultimate  in 
methods  of  road  paving.  Suggestions  for  improvement  are 
plentiful  and  it  is  anticipated  that  methods  will  be  found  to 
utilize  the  lower  qualities  of  crude  rubber  as  well  as  waste  rubber 
for  this  purpose.  In  this  direction  point  the  recent  experiments 
in  Southwark  Borough,  London,  where  the  paving  blocks  are 
made  wholly  from  reclaimed  rubber  vulcanized  at  high  pres- 
sure   in    iron   molds. 


REMARKS  ON  "UNWOVEN  RUBBERIZED  FABRICS." 

Contributed. 

THE  i-ACT  that  Mr.  Respess  contributes  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  India  Rubber  World  tempts  me  to  indulge  in  the  fol- 
lowing resume  of  the  subject.  Researches  in  the  matter  re- 
sulted in  the  following  conclusions :  First,  that  the  rubberizing 
of  unwoven  fabrics  is  by  no  means  new. 

GOODYEAR'S  TISSUE. 

In  1853,  Charles  Goodyear  ("Gum  Elastic,"  by  Charles  Good- 
year, 1853,  Volume  I,  page  190)   says: 

Tissue  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  which  is  sized  before 
it  is  coated  with  gum.  The  dissolved  gum  is  combined  with  it  by 
the  spreading  machine  which  makes  a  complete  admixture  of  the 
two  articles.  The  fibre  of  the  cotton  is  not  broken  .  .  .  and  it 
is  therefore  .  .  .  when  corded,  stronger  than  woven  fabrics 
of  the  same  weight. 

GOODYEAR'S    VELLUM. 

This  is  made  of  a  bat  of  cotton  of  about  }i-  to  J/2-inch  in 
thickness.  The  gum  is  pressed  into  and  intermixed  with  the 
wadding  at  one  operation  of  the  spreading  calenders,  and  like 
other  fibrous  fabrics  it  is  manufactured  with  great  rapidity. 
It  is  made  inpervious  to  air  and  water  with  much  less  gum  than 
the  woven  fabrics.  Besides,  the  yarn  is  not  liable  to  peel  off  as 
easily  as  it  does  in  other  fabrics.  It  is  for  most  purposes  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  non-elastic  fabrics  and  when 
corded  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  coated  cloths  entirely  for  many 
purposes,   particularly  .     .     for   the   heavier   uses    for   india 

rubber  canvas.  It  is  made  when  desired  in  imitation  of  various 
kinds  of  morocco,  kid  and  buff  leather,  and  of  different  thick- 
nesses and  degrees  of  strength  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wadding. 

GOODYEAR'S  CORDED  FABRICS. 

Tissue  and  vellum  are  made  very  strong  (and  are  torn  with 
difficulty)  when  corded  with  silk,  thread,  tissue  or  spun  yarn,  for 
the  same  reason  that  muslins  and  other  woven  fabrics  are 
strengthened  by  being  barred  or  corded  with  threads  stronger 
than  those  of  which  the  cloth  is  made. 

The  different  fibrous  fabrics,  when  corded  in  this  manner  are 
even  stronger  than  india  rubber  fabrics  that  are  made  of  woven 
cloths.  The  uses  of  these  fabrics  are  the  same  as  those  of  tissue, 
vellum  and  vegetable  leather,  but  on  account  of  their  great 
strength  are  applicable  to  a  great  many  purposes  for  which  those 
fabrics  would  not  answer,  such  as  .  .  .  tarpaulins,  coach  cloths, 
etc. 

As  far  back  as  1825,  Thomas  Hancock  patented  a  substitute 
for  leather  which  consisted  in  saturating  and  combining  various 
fibrous  substances  with  a  solution  composed  of  caoutchouc,  in 
which  he  mentions  the  use  of  a  layer  or  layers  of  carded 
cotton.  Incidentally  in  the  same  year  he  took  out  a  patent 
which  covered  the  mixing  or  covering  fibrous  substances  such 
as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  with  the  juice  of  a  tree  called 
the  "Hevaea." 

In  1854,  James  T.  Stoneham  secured  an  English  patent  which 
covered  the  application  of  caoutchouc  compounds  in  solution  as 
applied  to  any  felted  fibrous  matter,  the  rubber  being  applied  by 
"forcing  it  into  the  material  by  pressure  of  rollers  similar  to 
calender  rollers." 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  the  following  is  to  be 
noted :   Clark's  patent  felt  made  from  rubberized  cotton  fleece. 
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("India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Balata,"  Brannt,  1900,  page 
208.)  In  the  same  line  of  endeavor  may  be  cited  the  following: 
Rubberic,  which  is  fiber  blended  with  India  rubber  in  solution, 
stretched  and  dried,  used  chiefly  in  making  tires  and  mechanical 
goods,  patented  by  William  Golding,  Manchester,  England;  and 
Wolfert,  another  English  product,  which  is  felt  impregnated 
with  a  waterproof  substance.  ("Crude  Rubber  and  Compound- 
ing Ingredients,"   Pearson,  pages   135  and   139.) 

Moreover,  there  should  be  taken  into  account  the  processes 
employed  in  making  felt  shoes  several  times  essayed  in  New 
England  with  more  or  less  success,  all  of  which  were  based 
upon  the  impregnation  of  unwoven  fabrics  with  rubber  shaped 
and  vulcanized. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  cotton  bats  in  con- 
nection with  india  rubber  applied  either  in  solution  or  as  a  dry 
dough  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  described.  Special  machines 
may  of  course  assist  in  the  production  of  a  better  or  a  cheaper 
product  and  the  writer  trusts  that  such  is  the  case.  But  the 
product  itself  in  any  form  which  he  has  described  would  seem 
to  be  available  to  any  who  chose  to  manufacture  it. 

Note.— As  ourcontributor  almost  says,  it  is  accomplishment  that 
counts,  not  suggestion,  or  experiment.  Pneumatic  tires  were 
discovered  long  before  they  were  made  commercially.  The  man 
who  first  makes  anything  on  a  commercial  scale  is  oftentimes 
the  actual  inventor  and  that  in  spite  of  previous  predictions,  sug- 
gestions or  patents  that  ended  in  failure. — The  Editor. 

RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES. 

THE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(717.)  A  correspondent  inquires  where  in  the  United  States 
Castilloa  tapping-knives  may  be  purchased. 

(718.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  man- 
ufacturers of  paper  transfers  for  marking  inner  tubes. 

(719.)  A  reader  requests  information  concerning  a  permanent, 
glossy,  non-crackable  varnish  for  hot-water  bottles. 

(720.)  A  subscriber  inquires  for  the  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  rubber  tape  suitable  for  patching  canoes  and 
small  boats. 

(721.)  A  correspondent  desires  to  place  with  an  American 
manufacturer  an  order  for  Hevea  tapping  tools. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau,  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  officers.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(29,185.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  sale  of  rubber  goods,  tires,  etc.  Cash  against  docu- 
ments. 

(29.188.)  A  firm  in  France  desires  agency  from  manufac- 
turers for  sale  in  France  and  Morocco  of  dentists'  and  drug- 
gists' supplies. 

(29,190.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  desires  to  purchase  or  secure 
agency   for   sale   of   rubber  tires,  tubes,   artificial   leather,   etc. 

(29.318.)  A  druggist  in  Algeria  desires  to  purchase  pharma- 
ceutical rubber  goods  of  all  kinds.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(29,322.)  A  merchant  in  Australia  desires  to  purchase  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles,  white  and  gray,  all  sizes.  Thirty  days' 
sight  draft,  documents  attached. 

(29,346.)  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  agencies  on  commission 
basis   for  sale  of  rubber  stamps.     Correspondence  in   Spanish. 

(29,359.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  and  secure 
agency  for  sale  of  rubber  shoes.     Cash  against  documents. 

(29.403.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  sale  of  rubber  goods  and  insulating  materials.    Quote 


f.  o.  b.  New  \ork.     Cash  against  documents  at  destination. 

(29,413.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  buy  rubber  overshoes. 
Cash   against  documents. 

(29,419.)  A  firm  in  New  Zealand  desires  agencies  for  sale  of 
artificial   leather. 

(29,435.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  desires  to  purchase  pneu- 
matic tires.  Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(29,443.)  A  firm  in  Brazil  desires  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
rubber  tires  and  rubber  goods.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(29,452.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  transmission 
belting.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  American  port  of  shipment.  Cash  against 
documents. 

(29,456.)  .A.  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  tires,  etc. 

(29,466.)  The  representative  of  a  firm  in  Scandinavia,  now  in 
this  country,  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  in  Scandina- 
vian countries  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  manufactures,  including 
galoshes,  tires,  hose,  gloves,  hot-water  bottles,  heels  and  soles, 
raincoats,   and  mechanical   rubber  goods. 

(29,475.)  A  company  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  and  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  tires.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Cash 
against    documents   at    destination. 

(29,494.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  rubber  and 
rubber  goods.     Payment  against   documents   at   destination. 

(29,311.)  A  company  in  Norway  desires  to  buy  rubbers  and 
rubber  heels;  also,  an  agency  for  sale  of  same.  Quote  f.  o.  b. 
New  York.    Cash  against  documents  at  New  York  or  destination. 

(29,542.)  A  merchant  in  Italy  wishes  to  purchase  or  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  dentists'  rubber  goods,  hospital  and 
orthopedic  supplies,  and  other  rubber  goods.  Payment  on  re- 
ceipt of  goods.     Correspondence  may  be   in   English. 

(29,547.)  An  importer  in  Italy  desires  to  purchase  sus- 
penders and  garters.  Payment  through  American  bank.  Corre- 
spondence in  Italian  or  French. 

(29,586.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Belgium  wishes  to  purchase 
and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  insulated  cables  and  wires 
for  electric  wiring,  etc.     Correspondence  in  French  or  Flemish. 

(29,589.)  A  traveling  salesman  of  Smyrna,  Turkey,  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years,  sailing  soon  for  the  Near  East, 
desires  to  secure  the  representation  of  rubber  goods  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  the  Balkans  and  Egypt. 

(29,617.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods.  Cash  against  doc- 
uments. 

(29,656.)  A  firm  in  Belgium  desires  to  purchase  or  act  as 
agent  or  receiver  on  consignment  for  electrical  insulating  ma- 
terial. 

(29.660.)  A  company  in  Italy  desires  quotations  on  25,000 
to  30,000  square  yards  of  waterproof  covering  for  wagons,  to  be 
standard  quality;  guaranteed  samples  requested.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(29,682.)  A  firm  in  Brazil  desires  to  purchase  cables  and 
insulating  material.  (Refer  to  File  No.  117,955.)  Correspond- 
ence in  Portuguese. 

(29,687.)  A  company  in  India  desires  to  purchase  electrical 
cable-making  madiinery  and  raw  rubber,  insulation  material, 
etc.     Terms,  cash  against  documents. 

(29,692.)  Proprietors  of  a  company  in  Denmark  now  in  this 
country  seek  exclusive  agencies  for  sale  in  Denmark  of  rubber 
goods,  including  tires,  hose,  rajncoast,  physicians'  and  surgeons' 
sundries,  .galoshes,  toys,  etc. 

(29,695.)  Furniture  dealer  and  manufacturer  in  Australia  de- 
sires to  purchase  billiard  rubber.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  American  port. 
Payment,  sight  draft  with  documents  attached. 

(29,711.)  The  purchasing  agent  of  a  firm  having  large  depart- 
ment stores  in  several  dififercnt  countries,  now  in  the  United 
States,  desires  to  purchase  for  immediate  delivery  fountain  pens, 
rubber  goods,  etc.     Cash  or  terms  suitable  to  seller. 
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Tire  Rebuilding  and   Repairing. 


REBUILDING. 

THE   RAPID   GROWTH    ill    popularity    of    automobiling    has    de- 
veloped a  wide-spread  demand  among  tire  users   for  de- 
pendable  rebuilt   tires,   tire   repairs,   and    devices    such   as 
tire   reliners,  blow-out  patches  and   other  means   for  extending 
the  usefulness  of  tires.     In  response  to  this  demand  innumerable 
tire  repair  plants  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand.    Some  of  these 


are  developing  their  facilities 


to  enable  them  to  rebuild  tires  and 
a  number  of  companies  are  now 
organized  and  operating  plants  in 
various  sections  of  the  country, 
exclusively  for  rebuilding  both 
wrapped  tread  and  full  molded 
tires. 

The  stock  of  repairable  tires  is 
selected  from  the  standard  makes 
of  high-grade  guaranteed  fabric 
tires.  Such  old  tires  are  stripped 
down  from  their  road-worn  con- 
dition to  a  basis  of  sound  fabric 
plies,  and  after  being  repaired,  are 
rebuilt  with  new  rubber  and 
fabric,  or  salvaged  fabric,  into  a 
serviceable  product  salable  as 
legitimate  low-priced  merchan- 
dise. 

Restoring  old  tires  to  a  service- 
able condition  by  repairing  is,  of 
course,  nothing  new.  The  enor- 
mous number  of  tires  in  use  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
owners  to  derive  the  utmost  of 
tire  mileage  to  compensate  for  the 
high  cost  of  motoring,  form  the 
basis  of  a  great  national  business 
in  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions   due    to     the     demand     for 
munitions  of  war,  motorists  gen- 
erally did  not  appreciate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  expert  tire  rebuilding, 
but      when      convinced      through 
necessity  that  it  is  practical  econ- 
omy  and   that   the   last   thousand 
miles  of  tire  service  is  in  fact  the 
cheapest,  they  accepted  it  as  they 
have    the    factory-rebuilt    automo- 
bile.    Tire  rebuilding  is  today  an 
essential    and    profitable   business,    depending   fully   as   much   on 
ability  to  judge  whether  casings  are  worth  the  necessary  repairs 
as  on  skill  in  performing  the  work. 

SELECTING   TIRES    FOR    REBUILDING. 
The  first  selection  of  road-worn  tires  for  rebuilding  is  done  by 
the  rubber  scrap  dealers  who  specialize  in  old  tires  and  who  also 
salvage  sound  tire  fabric  from  unrepairable  old  tires  for  use  in 
rebuilding  such  as  are  repairable,  and  for  manufacture  into  tire 
reliners,  blow-out  patches,  etc.     The  final  selection  requires   the 
expert  judgment  of  a  man  famihar  with  tire  construction,  and 
able  to  diagnose  structural  weaknesses  in  order  to  eliminate  all 
casings  that  cannot  be  turned  into  serviceable  rebuilt  tires. 
TYPICAL   METHOD    OF    REBUILDING   TIRES. 
Diflferent  methods  have  been  developed  for  successfully  rebuid- 
ing  tires,  both  wrapped  tread  and  full  molded.     The  work  con- 
sists essentially  of  four  parts:  (1)  tearing  down,   (2)   repairing, 


(,Thc    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.) 

Method  of  M.\king  Section- 
al   Repair. 


(3)  rebuilding.  (4)  curing.    Two  typical  processes  are  here  given. 

One  method  is  to  tear  apart  the  old  tire,  layer  by  layer,  and  use 

the  material  thus  obtained   (except  the  old  rubber)   in  building  a 
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The  Cutting-Down  Process. 

new  tire,  cutting  out  the  damaged  portion  of  the  fabric  and  build- 
ing up  as  in  building  a  new  tire  of  new  material,  except  for  the 
use  of  the  beads  and  the  old  fabric  bases.  This  method  is  efifective 
but  the  cost  is  very  little  lower  than  where  new  fabric  is  used. 

A  more  economical  and  practical  way  is  the  following,  recom- 
mended by  a  concern  which  has  developed  the  system  of  molding 
described. 

TEARING    DOWN. 

An  old  tire,  carefully  selected,  having  a  good  body  with  no  rim- 
culs,  is  hung  on  an  ordinary  tire  core  and  the  center  of  the  tread 
is  skived  down  to  the  fabric  for  a  space  of  about  six  inches  in 
length.  The  tire  is  then  put  on  a  machine  having  an  interchange- 
able tool  which  cuts  through  the  outside  ply  of  fabric  from  the 
tread  to  the  bead  point.  The  tire  is  then  taken  off,  turned  around, 
and  the  fabric  cut  from  the  center  to  the  opposite  bead.  This 
leaves  the  outside  ply  of  fabric  cut  through  from  bead  point  to 
bead  point.  This  outside  ply,  including  the  tread,  is  now  peeled 
back  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  and  stripped  from 
the  tire  with  the  assistance  of  hand-tools. 


(Hibbs  Rubhc. 


Building  Up  Rebuilt  Tire.s. 

The  object  in  removing  the  first  ply  of  fabric  from  the  tire  to 
be  rebuilt  is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  labor  in  preparing  the 
old  tire  for  rebuilding  and  to  secure  the  proper  vulcanization  of 
the  rebuilt  tire.  The  first  ply  of  fabric,  generally  full  of  sand, 
etc.,  is  removed  before  the  carcass  or  body  of  the  tire  is  cemented 
and  the  new  tread  applied. 
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REBUILDING. 

The  body  of  the  old  tire,  after  removal  of  the  tread  and  first 
ply  of  fabric,  is  examined  and  if  there  are  any  blow-outs  or 
weak  places  in  it.  these  are  stripped  off  as  for  an  ordinary  section- 
al repair. 


Stitchtxg  Down  the  Tread. 

The  tire  then  goes  to  the  building-up  department,  where  it 
receives  two  coats  of  good  vulcanizing  cement  and  is  allowed  to 
dry,  after  which  the  blow-outs  and  weak  places  are  repaired  with 
reclaimed  tire  fabric.  Any  repairs  made  on  the  inside  of  the  tire 
are  made  on  the  bias,  giving  the  ends  of  the  repair  fabric  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  splice.  The  tire  is  then  mounted  on  a 
collapsible  core,  and  one  ply  of  reclaimed  fabric  is  applied  on 
the  outside  to  replace  that  removed  with  the  old  tread.  The 
cushion  gum,  bead  fabric,  breaker  fabric  and  tread  gum,  all  of 
new  material,  are  then  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  building 
a  new  tire. 

CURING. 

The  tire  is  now  ready  for  curing  in  an  adjustable  tire  mold.  An 
air-bag  is  inserted  in  the  tire  and  it  is  placed  in  the  mold,  the 
upper  half  is  lowered  to  the  proper  place,  the  air-bag  inflated  to 
150  pounds  pressure  and  steam  turned  into  the  jacketed  mold. 
After  a  cure  of  fifty  minutes  at  sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds  the 
steam  is  turned  off  and  water  is  circulated  through  the  molds  Ui 
cool  them.  The  upper  half  is  then  raised  and  the  tire  is  taken 
out.     The   air-bag  is   removed   and   the    slight   over-flow   at    the 
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edge  of  the  tread  trimmed  off  with  a  small  V-shaped  push-knife. 
The  tire  is  then  finished  with  a  coating  of  talc. 

Different  brands  of  tires  vary  in  size,  one  make  will  measure 
654  inches  from  bead  to  bead,  while  another  brand  of  the  same 


size  will  measure  7  or  7}/2  inches  from  bead  to  bead.  Therefore, 
adjustable  tire  molds  are  made  that  give  a  perfect  cure  on  either 
a  full  or  scant  size  tire  of  a  given  size.  In  curing  by  the  open- 
steam,  wrappe  I  systems  this  variation  in  the  size  of  tires  is  easily 
overcome,  but  in  the  mold  cure,  the  tire  must  fit  the  mold 
or  it  will  not  be  perfect.  If  the  tire  is  too  large,  it  will  be 
wrinkled  or  mold-pinched ;  if  too  small  to  fill  out  the  mold  there 
will  be  insufficient  pressure  on  the  tread. 

Th:  adjustable  mold  is  made  in  two  pieces — the  lower  part 
curing  one  side  and  the  tread,  while  the  upper  part  fits  down  into 
the  lower  and  cures  the  opposite  side  of  the  tire,  a  complete  cure 
being  effected  in  one  operation.  In  curing  a  scant  size  tire,  the 
mold  is  closed  completely,  while  on  a  full  size  tire  it  is  left 
slightly  open.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  cavities  contain  live 
steam,  but  valves  may  be  installed  in  the  steam  line,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  steam  in  either  cavity  for  curing  one  side  of  the  tire 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  rim-cut  or  side-wall  repair. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ROAD   BUILDING   AND   TIRE   BUILDING. 

A  COMPARISON  of  American  road  building  and  motor  vehicle 
■'»■  production  during  the  past  nine  years  vividly  shows  the 
necessity  of  enormous  highway  expansion.  In  1910  approxi- 
mately 7  per  cent  of  this  country's  highways  were  improved, 
and  even  to-day  improved 
roads  are  estimated  at  only 
IS  per  cent  of  the  total 
mileage.  But  while  good 
roads  were  being  "doubled, 
the  number  of  automobiles 
has  been  increased  some 
seventeen  times.  Within 
five  years  the  main  traveled 
roads  will  be  clogged  with 
trafiic,  and  in  figuring  high- 
way capacities  and  building 
new  roads  the  ratio  of  in- 
creasing traffic  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Highway  building  is  mak- 
ing great  progress  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  when  the  ex- 
penditures now  authorized 
by  the  several  States  and 
the  Federal  Government 
have  been  exhausted  the 
work  w'ill  be  only  fairly 
under  way  and  tremendous 
further  outlays  will  be  re- 
quired. More  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  Eastern 
States  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  Middle  West  and  even 
the  South  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  need.  It  i? 
probable  that  the  people  of 
thirteen  States  will  have 
voted  in  favor  of  bond  issues  aggregating  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  better  highways  before  next  winter.  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan  and  Utah  have  already  authorized  issues 
amounting  to  $162,000,000,  while  the  legislatures  of  Montana. 
Oklahoma,  Alabama,  California,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Minnesota, 
Texas  and  West  Virginia  have  recommended  that  the  people  vote 
this  year  for  good  roads  appropriations  totaling  $371,000,000. 
The  overwhelming  vote  in  the  first  four  States  mentioned 
seems  to  indicate  a   successful  outcome  in  the  other  nine,  and 
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doubtless  other  States  will  fall  into  line,  all  of  which  is  of  vital 
interest  to  lire  manufacturers. 

In  proportion  to  populations,  both  England  and  France  have 
made  and  are  making  more  progress  than  America.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $275,000,000  for  expenditure  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1921,  for  iniprovemnt  of  the  2,500,000  miles  of  roads  in  the 
United  States.  France  plans  to  spend  $152,000,000  on  her  na- 
tional system  of  highways  comprising  65,000  miles,  while  Eng- 
land has  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  expenditure  on  her 
150,908  miles. 

England  has  239  citizens  to  every  mile  of  road ;  there  arc  108 
Frenchmen  to  every  mile,  and  in  America  there  are  only  42  per- 
sons to  the  mile.  According  to  these  figures  the  highway  system 
of  the  United  States  will  not  equal  the  ratio  of  French  mileage 
to  area  until  we  have  5,000,000  miles  of  highway,  while  7,500,000 
miles  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  English  ratio. 


STRAIGHT-SIDE    TIRES    FOR    FOREIGN    MARKETS' 

IT  is  now  a  conceded  fact  that  the  mileage  obtained  from  a 
straight-side  tire  is  normally  greater  than  that  obtained  from 
a  cHncher  of  equal  size  This  is  because  the  absence  of  a  bead 
permits  a  given  weight  of  car  to  be  carried  on  a  larger  volume 
of  air  or  inside  diameter  than  does  a  beaded  or  chnchcr  tire  of 
the  same  cross-section.  It  has  played  no  small  part  in  increas- 
ing tire  guaranties  from  3,500  to  5,000  and  even  10,000  miles  or 
more. 

These  facts  are  generally  admitted  in  the  United  States  and. 
subject  to  demonstration,  abroad  just  as  they  were  here  in  the 
beginning.  The  prejudice  of  foreign  buyers  disappears  when 
they  are  convinced  that  a  straight-side  tire  will  give  more  mileage 
at  a  given  cost  than  a  clincher  tire.  Therefore  the  problem  of 
popularizing  straight-side  tires  in  foreign  markets  hinges  on 
two  things — the  attitude  of  competitors  and  the  ability  to  get 
replacements. 

It  may  be  conceded  as  a  fact  that  the  Continental  European 
tire  manufacturers  will  do  everything  they  possibly  can  against 
the  straight-side  tires  for  the  reason  that  they  are  better  equipped 
to  build  clincher  tires.  The  European  car  manufacturer  will  also 
combat  the  straight-side  tire  because  it  is  an  American  develop- 
ment, and  he  will  find  the  European  tire  manufacturer  helping 
him  on  every  hand.  There  will  also  be  the  European  tire  dealer 
to  aid  them,  so  that  the  elimination  of  the  clincher  tire  will  not 
be  accomplished  without  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  work  and 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  united  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  American  car  and  tire  manufacturers. 


METRIC  SIZES  .^ND  THEIR  EQUIVALENTS.                      | 

Metric  Sizes. 

Approxiitiate 

Metric  Sizes. 

Millimeters. 

Sire  in  Inches. 

Size  in  Inches, 

....  22  X  2/. 

910  X  lOO    . 

...    36  X  4 

650  X  65    . 

....   26  X  2}4 

765  X  105    . 

...   30  X  4 

. . . .  28  X  2!4      . 

815  X  105    . 

...   32  X  4 

750  X  65    . 

30  X  254 

875  X   105   .. 

...    34   X   4 

800  X  65    . 

32  X  2J^ 

915  X  105    . 

...    36  X  4 

....   33  X  2/. 

760  X   120     . 

...   30  X  A'A-S 

860  X  65    . 

34  X  2^4 

815  X  120    . 

...   32  X  4'^-5 

....  28x  3 

820  X  120    . 

...   32  X  4'A-5 

....   30  X  3 

850  X  120    . 

...  33  X  A'A-S 

800  X  8Q    . 

32  X  3 

875  X  120    . 

...   34  X  4'A-5 

....  28  X  2'A 

880  X   120    . 

...   34  X  4/.-5 

750  X  85    . 

30  X  35i 

920  X  120    . 

...    36  X  4K-5 

800  X  85    . 

32  X  354 

....   34  X  3!4 
28  X  35^ 

1020  X   120    . 

...  40  X  4H-5 

1080  X   120    . 

...  42  X  4'A-S 

710  X  90    . 

820  X  135     . 

...   32  X  5-5-A 

....   30  X  3/, 

835  X  135    . 

...   33  X  5.5'/4 

....   32  X  3'A 

...   34  X  5-5/, 

840  X  90    . 

32  X  35^ 

895  X  135    . 

...  34  X  5'A 

....   34  X  sU 

920  X  135    . 

...   36  X  5-5!/, 

910  X  90    . 

36  X  3'A 

935  X  135    . 

...   36  X  S'A 

Q60  X  90    . 

38  X  3^ 

895  X  150    . 

....  40  X  3H 

920  X  150    . 

...  36  X  6 

....   30  X  4 

935  X  150    . 

...   37  X  6 

810  X  100 

....   32  X  4 

1000  X  150    . 

...   40  X  6 

870  X  lOO 

....    34  X  4 

1050  X  150    . 

...    42  X  6 

Frowi  "The 

Tire  Rate  Book." 

W  iRthci  or  not  tliis  can  ultimately  be  brouglit  about,  depends 
upon  one  thing  only — the  ability  of  the  purchaser  of  an  American 
car  equipped  with  straight-side  tires  to  get  replacements  wherever 
he  may  go  with  his  car.  This  means  practically  universal  dis- 
tribution of  straight-side  tires,  and  is  a  problem  which  belongs 
primarily  to  the  tire  manufacturer,  although  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense,  it  is  one  of  mutual  interest  to  him  and 
the  automobile  manufacturer. 

The  equipping  of  American  cars  for  export  with  American 
clincher  tires  does  not  solve  the  problem,  for  these  are  inch- 
size  tires  and  not  interchangeable  on  the  same  rim  with  European 
millimeter-size  tires,  vyith  the  exception  of  34  by  Ayi  and  880  by 
120  m.m.,  the  former,  however,  being  made  only  with  straight 
sides.  Moreover,  it  is  as  difficult  in  most  foreign  markets  to 
obtain  an  inch-size  clincher  as  an  inch-size  straight-side  tire. 
That  the  problem  is  susceptible  of  solution,  however,  was 
recently  indicated  in  Argentina,  where  a  change  from  100  per 
cent  clincher  tire  equipment,  metric  sizes,  to  100  per  cent  straight- 
side  equipment,  inch  sizes,  was  made  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
sale.  This  was  brought  about  through  co-operation  with  tire 
manufacturers  who  were  notified  in  advance  so  that  when  the 
cars  arrived  there  was  already  a  stock  of  inch-size,  straight- 
side  tires  to  be  had. 

The  same  result  can  be  obtained  in  all  markets,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Continental  Europe,  through  the  co-operation 
of  American  tire  and  automobile  manufacturers,  as  evidenced  by 
distribution  which  the  more  aggressive  tire  manufacturers  have 
already  efifected  throughout  the  world. 

In  Continental  Europe  it  is  doubtful  if  this  change  can  be 
brought  about  for  some  time,  because  the  local  manufacturers 
are  at  home  and  we  are  meeting  them  on  their  own  ground, 
where  they  have  every  patriotic  and  local  element  supporting 
them,  but  it  could  doubtless  be  done  even  there  through  united 
team  work  of  all  American  manufacturers  of  cars  and  tires. 
The  straight-side  tire  is  a  better  proposition  for  the  ultimate 
purchaser,  and  if  we  can  give  him  the  same  replacement  service 
that  is  afiforded  with  the  clincher  tires,  we  have  helped  him  and 
thus  have  helped  ourselves. 

So  long  as  some  of  our  American  manufacturers  equip  with 
clincher  tire  equipent,  so  long  must  all  equip  with  cUncher  tire 
equipment.  Not  one  of  us  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  indi- 
vidual market  and  see  some  other  American  manufacturer  take 
it,  because  this  would  not  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Team 
work  and  the  united  efifort  of  the  American  manufacturers  can 
accomplish  this  result  while  the  efforts  of  one  alone  would  be 
unavailing. 


ipiom  a  paper  by  D.  B.  Richardson,  foreign 
baker  Corp.,  read  at  the  .Automobile  Export  I 
New  York  City,  March   7.    1919. 


USE  TIRES  OF  RIGHT  SIZE. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  will  soon  be  launched  by  tire  man- 
ufacturers to  educate  automobile  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  economic  importance  of  equipping  cars  with  tires  of  the 
right  size.  At  the  same  time  an  eflfort  will  be  made  to  check 
the  wasteful  practice  of  carrying  too  many  "spares."  This 
movement  was  inspired  by  the  reports  of  the  Commercial  Econ- 
omy Board  to  the  effect  that  out  of  21  cars  in  a  test  only  seven 
were  equipped  with  tires  of  the  size  recommended  by  tire  manu- 
facturers. 

Car  makers  are  now  recognizing  the  principle  that  tire  mileage 
is  governed  almost  as  much  by  the  weight  of  unsprung  parts 
that  bear  directly  on  the  tire  as  by  the  total  weight  of  the  car. 

Tire  manufacturers  will  endeavor  to  drive  home  to  the  makers 
and  distributors  of  cars  that  the  thing  of  first  importance  in  the 
selection  of  tires  is  size  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  loaded 
car ;  and  second,  size  in  proportion  to  the  distribution  of  weight 
between  sprung  and  unsprung  parts.  Selection  of  tires  in  sizes 
recommended  by  manufacturers  will  reduce  the  number  of 
spares  necessary  to  carry  on  extended  tours.  This  will  be  em- 
phasized in   the  educational   campaign   of  the  manufacturers. 
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The  R.  &  D.  Fabric  Puller. 


SALVAGING   AUTOMOBILE   TIRE   FABRIC. 

A  DISCARDED  ROAD-WORX  AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  CARCASS  averages 
half  rubber  composition  and  half  cotton  fabric.  In  the 
best  makes  the  fabric  is  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton  and 
much  of  it  is  sound  and  in  u■^alJle  condition  for  remanufacture. 

It  is  readily  sal- 
able at  a  higher 
price  than  the 
old  rubber  por- 
tions. The  pos- 
^il)ilities  in  using 
.-.alvaged  tire 
fabric  have  led 
to  the  develop- 
ment of  two 
profitable  lines 
of  business.  Re- 
claiming  or 
"pulling"  old  tire 
fabric  is  compar- 
atively a  recent 
addition  to  the 
business  of  the 
scrap  rubber 
dealer.  Many 
tons  of  usable 
fabric  are  re- 
covered daily 
and  find  ready 
sale  to  the  tire  repair  and  rebuilding  trades,  and  to  manufac- 
turers of  tire  reliners,  blow-out  patches,   etc. 

Various  power  devices  are  employed  for  stripping  or  pulling 
tire  fabric  which  not  only  lessen  the  labor  cost  but  produce  a 
uniform  product  with  the  rubber  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  fabric 
while  the  opposite  side  is  entirely  bare.  Successful  machines 
for  this  purpose  are  shown  in  the  illustration  and  the  operation 
of  one  is  described  below. 

METHOD   OF  STRIPPING   TIRE  FABRIC. 

The  bead  points  are  first  trimmed  off  the  old  tire  from  which 
the  fabric  is  to  be  stripped.  The  work  is  done  with  a'  six-inch 
knife.  The  tire  is  next  turned  inside  out  and  slipped  over  the 
expanding  drum  of  the 
stripping  machine.  By 
means  of  a  hand-crank 
the  drum  is  expanded 
until  the  tire  is  held 
firmly.  One  ply  of  fab- 
ric is  then  cut  through 
clear  across  from  bead 
to  bead.  One  edge  of  it 
is  peeled  back  a  short 
distance  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  pincers  until  the 
end  will  reach  once 
around  the  fabric  shaft 
of  the  machine.  This 
lever  is  thrown  for- 
ward, bringing  the  shaft 
near  the  tire,  the  free 
end  of  the  fabric  is 
wound  round  the  shaft 
and  the  clutch  engaged.  After  the  shaft  has  made  a  few  turns, 
it  is  drawn  away  from  the  tire  to  allow  room  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  fabric  on  the  shaft.  While  the  fabric  is  being  removed 
from  the  carcass,  should  it  tear  or  a  large  blow-out  be  reached, 
(he  cl'Jtch   is   disengaged  and   the   fabric  around   the   bad   place 


HiEBs'  Fabric  Stripi'eh 


IS  peeled  back  with  the  aid  of  pincers.    The  operation  of  stripping 
the   tire   is   continued   until    the   level   of   the   beads   is   reached. 

REMOVING   THE    BEADS. 

.•\t  that  point  the  tire  is  taken  from  the  machine  and  the  beads 
removed  on  a  special  machine.  This  machine  is  simple  of  opera- 
tion and  consists  of  a  rigid  stand,  somewhat  like  a  tire-building 
machine,  with  a  locking  device  to  hold  the  tire  securely,  and  an 
arm  actuated  by  a  hand-lever.  This  arm  is  provided  with  an 
interchangeable  tool,  of  which  one  end  is  ground  for  removing 
beads,  and  the  other  for  cutting  through  the  treads  and  first  ply 
of  fabric.  The  bead-removing  tool  engages  the  exposed  bead, 
pushing  it  away  from  the  tire  for  a  space  of  about  twelve  inches, 
after  which  it  is   easily  pulled  from   the  tire. 

After  removal  of  the  beads  the  tire  is  returned  to  the  strip- 
ping machine  and  the  remaining  plies  stripped  as  described, 
down  to  the  ply  next  to  the  tread.  This  ply,  usually  filled  with 
sand  and  dirt,  is  worthless  for  reuse,  and  is  discarded  with  the 
attached  tread  and  side  wall  rubber,  as  junk. 

The  cost  of  stripping  fabric  by  machine  is  a  relatively  small 
item  in  view  of  the  amount  of  possible  output  and  profit. 


GERMAN  WAR  TIRES' 

The  FOLLOWING  ACtouxT  of  what  the  Germans  were  obliged 
to  substitute  for  rubber  tires  on  their  army  motor  vehicles 
relates  particularly  to  the  tire  situation  in  Belgium  as  affected 
by   the   blockade. 

SITBSTITITTES    FOR    RUBBER    TIRES. 

The  loss  of  rubber  was  a  serious  blow.  While  the  Allies  ran 
all  their  trucks  on  rubber  tires,  and  even  had  automobile-hauled 
gun  carriages  rubber  shod,  the  tire  dimensions  going  as  high  as 
60  by  9  inches,  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  a  German  truck 
with  rubber  tires.  Of  the  hundreds  of  abandoned  or  captured 
German  trucks  I  examined  in  Belgium,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
had  rubber  tires. 

The  stories  of  artificial  rubber  appear  to  be  a  myth.  The 
majority  of  these  trucks  had  very  thick  wood  rims;  mounted 
on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  around  this  was  a  light  steel  rim  which 
made  contact  with  the  road.  Another  equally  common  method 
was  a  series  of  rubber  blocks,  each  of  which  was  set  in  a  pair  of 
cups  mounted  respectively  on  an  inner  and  an  outer  rim.  The 
inner  rim  was  fixed  and  the  rim  had  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  first  instance,  a  steel  rim  was  in  contact 
with  the  road,  the  rubber  giving  a  cushioning  effect  without 
being   subject   to   friction   with   the   road   surface. 

In  some  instances  this  system  of  rubber  blocks  between  two 
steel  rims  was  applied  to  touring  cars.  The  result,  however, 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory;  speed  had  to  be  kept  down  to  12 
miles  an  hour,  the  vibration  was  tremendous,  and  there  was  a 
decided   tendency  to   skid. 

Sufficient  pneumatic  tires  were  obtainable  to  supply  the  cars 
used  by  the  higher  staff  officers  at  the  front,  but  the  scarcity 
of  rubber  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  substitute  for  pneu- 
matic tires  restricted  the  use  of  touring  cars  to  officers  in  the 
field. 

CONVERSION  OF  A  GERMAN  TIRE  FACTORY. 

Becaiise  of  the  special  nature  of  its  requirements,  the  balloon 
companies  had  their  own  main  supply  depot,  independently 
of  the  airplane  service.  It  was  one  of  the  accidents  of  war 
that  the  factory  used  by  the  Continental  Tire  Co.,  of  Hanover, 
until  August,  1914,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who 
enlarged  it  and  later  turned  it  over  to  the  American  Air  Service 
as  a  balloon  depot.  Before  the  fighting  this  one-time  German 
rubber  factory  had  become  the  biggest  hydrogen-gas  pro- 
ducing center  in  the  world,  with  an  output  of  500,000  cubic  feet 
per  day.  During  the  active  period  this  depot  sent  out  1,630  tons 
of  special  balloon  material. 


FROM  SALOONKEEPING  TO  TIRE  SALES  AND  REPAIR. 

After  j'uly  1,  thousands  of  excellent  store  locations  now 
occupied  as  bar-rooms  will  be  released  for  other  business  pur- 
poses. In  Ohio  alone  the  number  is  estimated  at  6000.  Tire 
manufacturers  believe  that  liquor  men  who  enter  the  retail 
tire  and  accessory  field  are  undoubtedly  making  a  wise  choice 
and  predict  that  hundreds  of  them  will  do  so. 

'  By  W.  F.   Bradley  in  ".Automotive  Industries." 
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A  Venesta  Case. 


WOODEN    PACKING    CASES    AGAIN    FOR    CRUDE 
RUBBER. 

DURING   THE   WAR    the   baling   of   plantation   rubber    for   ship- 
ment from  the  Far  East  became  a  patriotic  and  necessary 
expcdienl    to    conserve    ship    tonnage.      The   plan    was   effective 
in   that  it   resulted   in  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  in 
cargo  space  and  about  20 
per  cent  in  weight,   and 
was   carried  out   with   a 
measure   of   success,   yet 
it  was  by  no  means  pop- 
ular witli  American  rub- 
ber manufacturers.  While 
it  was  found  that  in  most 
instances  baling  afforded 
adequate     protection,     it 
seemed   to  have  a   dete- 
riorating   effect    on    the 
rubber,  and  in  most  cases 
it   greatly   increased   the 
tendency    of    the    sheets 
to    stick    together, 
causing     considerable 
difficulty     in     separating 
them. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  planters  are  again  employing 
wooden  packing  cases  at  the  solicitation  of  their  patrons.     The 
standard  size  measures  19  by  19  by  24  inches,  which  is  equivalent 
to  5  cubic  feet.     Each  case  is  securely  nailed  and  banded  with 
iron   to  withstand  the  long  journey  and   severe   handling.     The 
average  net  weight  of  a  case  of  first  latex  crepe  is  ISO  pounds,  and 
that  of  smoked  sheet  20O  pounds,  the  tare  in  both  cases  averaging 
20  pounds.     A  ship  ton  is  equivalent  to  SO  cubic  feet,  and  as  a 
case  of  rubber  measures    S  cubic  feet  there  are  usually  10  cases 
of  rubber  to  the  ship  ton. 

E.xperience  has  shown  that  cases  almost  cubical  in  shape 
and  of  the  size  adopted  withstand  many  hardships  better  than 
oblong  or  larger  cases.  When  filled  they  are  relatively  light, 
very  strong  and  well  adapted  to  Eastern  methods  of  transport. 
Moreover,  the  weight  of  rubber  per  case  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  much  sticking  together. 

The  three-ply  wooden  cases  with  the  grain  crossing  at  right 
angles,  such  as  the  well-known  Venesta,  are  probably  the  most 
suitable.  They  are  shipped  flat,  put  together  on  the  estate,  and 
held  together  by  metal  straps  bent  around  all  edges  and  riveted. 
Interior  battens  at  top  and  bottom  give  them  great  strength  and 
rigidity  with  extreme  lightness.  They  can  be  opened  at  either 
end,  and  on  taking  off  the  lid  the  battens  are  also  removed 
so  that  nothing  remains  to  obstruct  turning  out  the  rubber. 
Such  cases  of  the  same  internal  capacity  as  sawed  wood  cases 
weigh  from  40  to  60  per  cent  less  and  save  from  10  to  IS  per 
cent  of  the  rail  and  ocean  freight  on  the  packed  cases.  They 
are  smooth  inside,  practically  dust-proof  and  air-tight,  insuring 
minimum  oxidation  of  the  rubber  and  the  best  obtainable  price 
for  it.  If  desired  they  can  be  perforated  with  holes  for  venti- 
lation without  any  loss  of  strength. 

Well-seasoned  Japanese  Momi  cases  are  satisfactor>-  if  fully 
5'^-inch  thick  and  before  shipment  they  should  be  fastened  se- 
curely around  both  end-edges  and  also  around  the  middle,  both 
endwise  and  crosswise,  with  hoop  iron,  care  being  taken  that 
the  nails  used  do  not  damage  the  rubber.  Now  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  prospect  of  cases  being  permanently  discarded 
for  bales,  the  numerous  suggestions  that  cases  be  devised  hav- 
ing some  practical  method  of  opening  the  lid  for  inspection  at 
various   ports   and   permitting   reshipment  without   the   removal 


of  binding  iron  and  nails  or  damage  to  the  case  will  probably 
receive  more  attention. 

Most  estate  managers  now  realize  how  important  it  is  that 
all  wood  chips,  saw-dust  and  splinters,  which  might  become 
imbedded  in  the  rubber,  be  removed  from  the  packing  cases 
before  filling,  also  all  dirt,  leaves  and  twigs  from  the  rubber 
itself.  They  are  also  aware  that  unless  the  rubber  is  thor- 
oughly dry  before  packing,  decomposition  may  ruin  the  entire 
easeful  during  transit  and  the  shrinkage  may  exceed  the  2  per 
cent  allowed  by  sellers.  This  shrinkage,  together  with  rough 
handling,  causes  the  rubber  to  shake  down  until  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  play  inside  the  case.  If  the  case  is  not  of 
smooth  planed  wood,  splinters  will  become  imbedded  in  the 
rubber,  and  this  play  has  even  been  known  to  knock  out  the 
sides  of  a  case  in  rough  handling.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  case  be  lined  with  various  materials  such  as  paper,  muslin, 
cheesecloth,  jackinette  or  straw  matting,  but  experience  has 
condemned  them  all.  Of  the  various  packing  materials  to 
avoid  splinters  and  exclude  extraneous  dirt,  probably  the  best 
is  heavy  waxed  paper.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  omit  it, 
and  if  the  cases  are  well-constructed  of  planed  lumber  and  the 
rubber  is  thoroughly  dry,  none  will  be  needed. 

On  well-supervised  estates  the  packing  is  very  carefully  done, 
the  sheets  being  laid  flat  and  not  folded.  They  are  spread  quite 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  case  and  as  many  put  in  as  can  be 
packed  without  undue  pressure,  talc  or  soapstone  being  used 
freely  between  the  sheets  of  rubber  to  avoid  moisture  from 
sweating. 

Well-cured,  thoroughly  dried  and  carefully  packed  rubber 
will  reach  its  destination  in  ordinary  unventilated  cases,  but  if 
any  tendency  toward  tackiness  exists  at  the  time  of  packing, 
transit   in   such   cases  may  cause   the   whole   consignment   to   ar- 


Plan'tation  Rubber  in  Cases. 

rive  in  a  moldy  condition.  Air-tight  cases  are  therefore  dan- 
gerous and  a  moderate  amount  of  ventilation  appears  to  be 
desirable. 


CONSOLIDATION    IN    THE    LITHOPONE    BUSINESS. 

A  new  organization  capitalized  at  10,000  shares  of  no  par 
value  and  an  authorized  bond  issue  of  $S0O,000,  has  been  formed 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Collinsville 
Zinc  Co.,  the  Potter-Barrell  Process  Syndicate,  and  various 
mining  interests  whose  names  are  at  present  unannounced.  The 
incorporators  and  officers  of  the  new  company,  known  as  the 
Collinsville  Zinc  Corp.,  are  as  follows :  Otto  M.  Meister.  presi- 
dent;  Robert  W.  Barrell,  treasurer;  R.  W.  Wild,  secretary; 
directors,  Henry  W.  Schultz  and  Joseph  Carr.  The  concern 
will  manufacture  lithopone,  barium,  lead,  zinc  and  arsenic  salts, 
pigments,  and  insecticides. 
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RECLAIMING    HARD    RUBBER. 

By  Haticock  Haskms. 

SuFT  RUBBER  ill  its  great  variety  of  forms  as  scrap,  trim- 
mings, and  worn  out  articles,  has  been  reclaimed,  recovered 
jr  regenerated  almost  from  the  time  of  Goodyear.  Hard  rub- 
oer  scrap,  however,  for  a  long  time  was  neglected,  first  because 
it  was  mechanically  difficult,  and  second  because  none  of  the 
common  acid  or  alkali  processes  were  adapted  or,  rather,  needed 
in  its  reclamation.  It  therefore  happened  that  while  old  boots 
and  shoes,  belting,  hose,  and  tires  were  collected,  and  a  huge 
business  built  up  on  their  recovery,  hard  rubber  scrap  was  not 
sought  for. 

Hard  rubber  scrap  comes  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Worn 
out  battery  jars,  bases  for  truck  tires,  electrical  sheets  and  rods, 
valves,  druggists'  and  surgical  fittings,  etc.,  etc.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  turning  hard  rubber 
scrap  into  dust,  a  word  concerning  the  use  of  this  dust  is  in 
order. 

Hard  rubber  dust  is  not  desulphurized  or  devulcanized.  Nor 
is  this  necessary,  for  the  sulphur  contained  in  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  handicap.  Indeed  it  is  useful  for  revulcanization.  The  dust 
is  simply  added  as  if  it  were  so  much  whiting  and  under 
pressure  and  heat  it  continues  to  be  hard  rubber  but  shaped 
and  pressed  into  solid  form. 

For  illustration  take  one  of  the  well-known  "dust  com- 
pounds." It  is:  5  pounds  of  Para  rubber,  20  pounds  of  hard 
rubber  dust,  S  pounds   of  sulphur,   and  3  pounds   of  substitute. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds,  some  containing  much 
dust,  some  little,  some  calling  for  substitute  and  some  for  vege- 
table oil. 

In  soft  rubber,  hard  rubber  dust  is  of  no  use  at  all,  but  in 
hard  rubber  it  is  of  prime  importance,  especially  for  electrical, 
physical  or  chemical  purposes,  or  when  it  is  to  be  made  into 
objects   demanding  a   high   degree   of   polish. 

In  all  of  the  above  the  dust  must  contain  neither  metal  parts 
nor  grit,  and  the  best  hard  rubber  scrap  should  be  used,  as  it 
contains  the  highest  percentage  of  rubber  and  no  fillers  such 
as  chalk.  The  scrap  should  therefore  be  sorted  by  experienced 
hands  before  be- 
ing ground.  The 
best  results  are 
obtained  with 
powerful,  short- 
built  mills  pro- 
vided with 
smooth,  not 
ribbed,  rollers. 
Regardless  of  the 
grinding  system 
resorted  to,  the 
operation  always 
results  in  the 
rollers  of  the 
grinders  giving 
ofif  more  or  less 
metallic  powder. 
To  pass  through 
various  sieves  the  hard  rul 
them  is  magnetic,  does  not 
particles  pass  through  sieves 


Day's  Dust  Grinder. 
ler    dust    obtained,    eve 


d,  even  if  one  of 
all  impurities.  Sand  or  grit 
Washing  hard  rubber  dust  means 
the  loss  of  much  of  the  valuable  material;  further,  the  drying 
of  the  washed  dust  requires  much  care  and  time,  and  there  is 
always  the  risk  that  sufficient  humidity  will  remain  to  increase 
the  porosity  of  the   finished  product. 

The  best  method  of  removing  impurities  is  probably  to  use  a 
combination  of  ventilators  and  sieves  in  a  dust-tight  room.    The 


following  is  a  description  of  one  of  these  fanning  installations 
in  a  room  ten  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  ceiling,  walls 
and  floor  zinc  covered.  In  the  room  are  two  longitudinal  par- 
titions, reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  At  the  point 
where  the  hard  rubber  dust  enters,  there  is  a  sieve,  with  a 
wooden  frame  covered  with  zinc,  the  sieve  running  on  iron 
rollers  along 
an  iron  track. 
It  is  provided 
at  the  bottom 
with  small 
openings  for 
the  rubber 
dust.  As  the 
dust  leaves 
the  sieve  it  is 
caught  by  a 
fan  which 
disperses  it 
throng  hout 
the  rooin.  The 
h  e  a  V  y  par- 
ticles such  as 
metal     and 


sand, 

dialely      fall. 


The  Sturtevant  Mill. 
rublier  dust  is  blown  farther  along,  where  it  settles. 
The  room  has  two  observation  windows,  through  which  it  can 
be  ascertained  that  the  dust  has  settled,  it  also  has  an  air-tight 
door  through  which  the  workman  enters  to  remove  the  dust, 
and  finally  it  has  a  half-dozen  slatted  windows  through  which 
the  air  forced  into  the  room  by  fans  can  escape.  It  does  not 
take  much  experience  in  operating  this  dust  room  to  discover 
where  the  finer  dust  deposits.  Several  qualities  of  hard  rubber 
dust  can  be  obtained  simultaneously.  Rubber  dust  not  suffi- 
ciently fine  can  be  reground  and  no  dust  is  lost.  The  room 
described  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  works  almost 
automatically,   and   gives   good    results. 


SECOND    PAN-AMERICAN     COMMERCIAL    CONFERENCE. 

This  congress  of  1,181  delegates  representing  the  official,  un- 
official, commercial,  financial  and  business  life  of  all  of  the 
American  republics,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  2  to  6, 
inclusive,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  .'American  Union,  was 
the  most  successful  series  of  meetings  of  their  kind  ever  held 
on  this  continent.  Never  before  has  such  a  conference  been 
so  comprehensive  in  topics  discussed,  so  fair  to  all  the  countries 
participating,  nor  so  productive  of  practical  results. 

.\mong  the  principal  results  of  benefit  to  Latin  Ainerica  which 
will  be  early  outgrowths  of  the  conference  are  better  steamship 
facilities,  extensive  railway,  highway  and  hotel  construction ; 
improved  commercial  methods  and  regulations ;  extension  of 
banking  connections,  ample  loans  and  credit  facilities ;  safeguard- 
ing patents,  trade-marks  and  copyrights ;  extension  and  simpli- 
fication of  the  parcel  post  and  improvement  of  news  and  cable 
service ;  similarity  of  consular  office  administration,  invoices 
and  fees ;  revision  and  permanency  of  tariffs,  insurance  and 
packing;  encouragement  of  vocational  training  for  Pan  .Amer- 
ican trade ;  and  arrangements  for  holding  the  Second  Pan 
Ainerican  Financial   Congress  in  Washington  in  January,  1920. 

The  complete  proceedings,  which  will  be  the  most  up-to-date 
handbook  on  Pan  .'\merican  commerce  yet  published,  are  being 
printed  and  ran  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  director  gen- 
era! of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUILDING  BIAS   BINDING. 

IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  of  tcnnis  shocs,  as  well  as  other  shoes 
having  uppers  of  duck,  canvas  or  other  fabrics,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  binding  is  used  to  cover  the  raw  edges  to 
prevent  unraveling  and   to  give  finish  to  the  goods. 

Some  of  these  bindings  are  cut  the  straight  way  of  the  cloth, 
others  are  cut  on  the  bias,  that  is,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to 
the  weft  and  warp  threads  of  the  fabric.  The  advantage  of 
these  bias  bindings  is  that  they  lie  flat  when  bound  around 
curved  edges  or  when  turned  around  comers,  as  is  necessary 
when  binding  the  top  of  a  shoe  and  continuing  down  the  sides 
of  the  lacing  opening. 

Simple  as  this  product  seems,  there  are  details  in  its  manufac- 
ture which  producers  guard  closely,  and  decline  to  divulge,  for 
there  are  manufacturers  whose  sole  business  is  to  make  these 
bindings  of  various  materials,  and  of  colors  to  match  the  textiles 
with  which  they  are  used. 

THE  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  illustrations  show  the  manner  in  which  such  bindings  are 
made  in  a  leading  tennis-shoe  factory.  The  method  used  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  production  of  frictioned  duck  for  the 
manufacture  of  tire  casings,  though  of  course  this  cloth  is  not 
frictioned  but  is  used  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  or  is  stif- 
fened  by  a   proper   sizing. 

The  cloth  is  run,  a  number  of  thicknesses  at  a  time,  under  a 
descending  knife  set  to  cut  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  in  other 
words,  through  a  bias  cutting  machine.  The  diamond-shaped 
pieces  are  joined  at  their  selvages,  either  by  sewing  or  cementing, 
thus  forming  a  continuous  web  which  is  wound  tightly  on  a  metal 
mandrel.  This  roll  is  then  placed  in  a  machine  like  that  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  from  this  wide  roll,  narrow  ones  are  cut 
by  a  rapidly  revolving  circular  knife  which  is  adjustable  to  cut 
rolls  of  any  desired  width. 

THE   USES    OF   BIAS    BINDING. 

Such  bindings,  sometimes  plain,  or  stiffened  with  starch  or 
glue,  are  used  for  seam  stays  in  variou.<;   manufactures,  and  as 
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Folding  Bias  Binding. 

back  stays  in  shoe  manufacture.  By  far  the  larger  use  is  for 
binding  the  edges  of  cloth  which  would  otherwise  ravel  out.  It 
is  used  around  the  tongues  of  oxfords  and  boots,  and  also  along 
the  lace  stays  and  around  the  tops  of  canvas  footwear,  unless 
the  material  itself  is  folded  in  and  stitched  to  form  a  finish. 

FOLDING.    SEWING  AND  MEASURING. 

For  this  purpose  the  binding  must  itself  be  folded  that  its  own 
raw  edges  be  concealed  and  protected.    Various  devices  are  used 


for  such  folding,  some  of  which  do  the  work  and  rewind  into 
compact  rolls,  while  others  are  attachments  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chines, which  take  in  ihe  flat  binding,  fold  in  each  edge,  and 
feed  it  to  lap  over  the  material  to  be  bound,  so  that  ont  i.tiich- 
ing  passes  through  both  edges  of  the  binding  and  the  material 
between.  During  this  operation  the  binding  is  also  measured 
oflF  into  exact  lengths  to  fit  the  part  to  be  bound. 

BIAS  BINDING  MATERIALS. 

These  bindings  are  made  mostly  of  cotton  cloth,  usually  white, 
brown  or  black   for  tennis  shoes,  though  poplin   and  even  satin 


Cutting  Bias  Binding. 

re  used  by  slipper  manufacturers.  Such  bindings  are  also  used 
1  finishing  many  other  different  articles,  such  for  instance  as 
less  shields,  in  which  case  they  are  made  from  material  the 
ime  color  as  the  articles  to  be  bound.  Some  bindings  are  cut 
mm  fabrics  imitating  leather,  for  use  by  the  manufacturers  of 
ncket-books.  In  fact,  the  uses  for  this  seemingly  unimportant 
lie  of  goods  are  so  many  and  varied  that  large  factories  are 
evoted   exclusively  to   the  production   of  the   many  varieties. 


GOVERNMENT     SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     RUBBER     SHEETING. 

M.   H.   Specifications. 
Material.      Shall    be    a    cotton    fabric,    thoroughly    coated    with    a    white 


Limpound,    single    coated, 
4uare    yard.      The    rubber 
pou  the  sheeting.     The  rubber  .sheeting  sha 
Finish.     The   rubber  sheeting  shall  have 


free  from 

stickin 

Width 
inches  in 

—The 
width. 

CONSTR 

than  70  V 

1?'°^ 

not     less  than    13   ounces   per 

ndered    and    : 
be  vulcanized  by  open  steam. 
1   smooth,   uniform   soft   finish. 


sheeting    shall    be    not    less    than    fifty-three    (53) 


Till 


and   sha 


)er    sheeting    shall    show    on    analysis    not    less 

compound.     The  rubber  compound  shall  consist 

than    30    per   cent    by    weight    of    new   and    unrecovered    rubber 

how   on   analysis   not   over   4   per  cent  of  its  weight   of  organic 

accione  extract,   nor   over   2  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  free  sulphur. 

Tensile  Strength.  The  rubber  sheeting  shall  have  a  minimum  tensile 
strength  in  the  warp  of  forty  (40)  pounds,  and  in  the  filling  of  thirty-five 
(35)  pounds.  Tlie  tensile  strength  shall  be  determined  by  using  the  strip 
method  (.n  strips  9  inches  long  by  1  !4  inches  wide  from  both  the  warp 
and   filling   diiections   of  the    fabric.      The   strips   to   be  "'    " 


cth. 


xactly 
changed  when 


Tests.     The  condition  of    rubber    sheeting  shall  t( 
ubmitted    to   the   following   tests: 

(1)  Subjected  to  urine  for  18  hours. 

(2)  Suljjected  to   5   per  cent  phenol  solution   for    18  hours, 

(3)  Subjected  to  steam  at  240  degrees  F.  for  two  periods  of  twenty 

minutes  each. 
The    tests    and    analyses    to    be    conducted    in    accordance    with    the    pro- 
if  Standards. 


edure  followed  at  the 


Packing.  The 
50-yjrd  lengths,  and  net  more 
at  least  J4-inch  (finished  size) 
01  spruce  prefeired.  and  must 
Ends    to    be    reinforced    by    two 


1  in  rolls  of  approximately 
the  box.  Boxes  to  be  of 
her,  tong'ied  and  grooved,  white  pine 
ew  and  of  appropriate  make  and  size. 
g    perpendicular    to    grain    erf 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 

VULCANIZATION  WITHOUT  SULPHUR.  These  figures   tend   to  show   that  after   10  to   15   minutes  the 

THE  RESULTS   obtained    by    L.    Ostromyslenski    in    vulcaniz-  sheet  exhibits   its  best  mechanical  properties,  which   decline  on 

ing  rubber  without  sulphur,  that  were  published  in  The  PJo'o"ged  curing.     Initially  the   rubber,  on  increasing  the  time 

T           -D            n;           ^T          u      ,    ir,,^             ^r        J  -VT  °^  ^urc,  becomes  somewhat  stiffer.    After  some  time  this  ceases 

India  Rubber  World,  November  1,  1916,  page  65,  and  No-  and  the  curves  of  the  stress-strain  diagram  begin  to  run  parallel, 

vember  1,  1917,  page  84,  have  been  reviewed  by  W.  Bunschoten,'  If  the  vulcanization  be  continued  the  only  consequence  is  that  the 

who   has   made    an   extended   series   of    experimental    investiga-  ^"'^  point  is  situated  lower  on  the  curve;  in  other  words,  the 

tions   on    the    subject,    the   results   of   which   are   quoted    below:  breaking  load  is  diminished     While  the  sample  with  the  highest  vul- 

^     '  "         "  canization  coefficient  cured  the  faster  in  these  experiments,  this 

ACTION  OF  ACCELERATOES  WITHOUT  SULPHUR.  "^^V  "Ot  be  accepted  as  a  rule. 

T,               If-           .           .     .     1      1    .u               1       .               J   •  Other  mixtures   were  prepared,  consisting  of    100  parts   sheet 

It  seemed  of  importance  to  test  whether  accelerators  used  in  rubber    (vulcanization  coefficient  4.5),  8  parts   litharge  and    re- 

the  normal   sulphur-curing  process   would  show   catalytic  action  spectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  8  parts  of  m.-dinitrobenzene ;  also  of 

ma  mixture   without  sulphur   and   thus   lead   to   a   well-vulcan-  iqq   parts   sheet   rubber    (vulcanization   coefficient   4.5),    4   parts 

ized  product.     In  order  to  carry  this  out,  mixtures   were  made  m.-dinitrobenzene,    and,    respectively,    2,     5,  8    and    11    parts   of 

of     he    following   composi  ion :    100    parts    raw    rubber    4   parts  y,^^               ^^e    vulcanization    was    carr  ed    out    for    increasing 

dinitrobenzine,   1  part  accolerene    or  instead  o     the  latter  1  par  p^Hods  in  the  oil  bath  at  147  degrees  C.     The  results  are  seen"n 

vulcaate.  and  these  cured  for  /^    1,  V/2,  2    2^  and  3  hours  at  Table  III,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  with  increasing  quantities 

147  degrees   C    an  the  oil  bath.     The  result  was  that  the  prod-  „£  n,.-dinitrobenzene  and  litharge  the  velocity  of  vulcanization  is 

ucts   were    not   Vulcanized    and    m    these    experiments    these   ac-  increased                                                                   j-           u           a   u     is 

celerators  were  without  effect. 

Ostromyslenski    found    that    different    metallic    oxides    which  Table  III.     Influence  or  Increasing   Quantities  of  M.-Dinitrobenzene 

accelerate  the  normal   vulcanization   process,   in  contradistinction  and  Litharge  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  and  the 

to  the  above-named  organic  accelerators,  do  promote  the  curing  Veiocitv  of  Vulcanization. 

without  sulphur.      Stevens^  confirms   that  vjith   mixtures   of   nitre  10  Minutes' Cure.     20  Minutes' Cure.     60  Minutes' Cure, 

compounds  to  which  litharge  has  been  added  vulcanization  does  , * — ^  , -» ,  , * —         ,, 

take  place.      All  of  the  following  tests  were  made  with   the  addi-  Composi-     M.-Di-     Breaking  Elonga-    Breaking    Elonga-     Breaking    Elonga- 

tion  of  litharge,  and  it  was  found  that  vulcanization  resulted  "™          f/^-      K^t^t    at  BrTak.      K^ms.    at 'Cak.     Kgms.    at 'fireak. 

In  order  to  judge  as   to   the  behavior  of  various   rubbers   with  Mixture,      zene.     Per  Cm^  Per  Cent.  PerCm^.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cm».  Per  Cent. 
reference  to  this  new  curing  method,  two  different  raw  rubbers 

were  used,   namely,  a   slowly  vulcanizing  crepe  and  a   fast  vul-  Rubber    f    2             70  5         938           108           870             7"        772 

canizing  sheet.     The  vulcanization  coefficients   (quantity  of  com-  lOO     J      3            lOo'        1,005           106           818             79           715 

bined  sulphur  calculated  on   100  parts  of   raw   rubber)    of  these  Litharge  i      4           103          '798           ...            ...             51           640 

rubbers  were,  respectively,  2.6  and  4.5  in  a  mixture  of  7^  per  ^        1     |           -j^           ^^j           j^^           ^°^             ^|           ^^ 

cent  of  sulphur  and  92^<  per  cent  of  rubber  after  vulcanization 

for  V/i  hours  at  50  pounds  gage  pressure.  Litharge. 

With  these  rubbers  the  following  mixtures  were  made :  100  raw  ''^"oo" 

rubber,  8  litharge,  and  4  nitrobenzine.    These  mixtures  were  vul-  M.-Di- 

canized  for  increasing  periods  in  the  oil  bath  at  147  degrees  C,  nitro-     ")     8           103           798 

corresponding  to  50  pounds  gage  pressure.     Tensile  tests   were  ^'"^e 
then  made  on  a  Schopper  machine  with  the  following  results : 

Taete  I      Curing  Tests  Without  Sulphur  The  influence  of  the  curing  temperature  is  shown  by  the  figures 

Smoked                                       First  Latex  e'^'e"    '"    Table    IV. 

^    Sheet  Vulc.Coeff.  4.5.^         _     Crepe  Vulc.  Coeff.  2.6.    ^  ^^^^^  jy^     Influence  of  Cure  on  the  Mechanical  Properties.    Compo- 

Time                        Breaking        Elongation             Breaking          Elongation  sition    of  the   Mixture:    100    R.iw    Rubber    (Vulcanization    Co- 

of  Cure,                         Load,               at  Break,                  Load,                 at  Break,  efficient  4  5)    8  Litharge    and  3  M -Dinitrobenzene. 

Minutes.                Kgnis.  Per  Cm=.    Per  Cent.       Kgins.  Per  Cm=.         Per  Cent.  efi  icient  ^.5).  b  lith.^ge,  and 

30         05                    697                  Undercured                  ..  Tern-     5  Minutes' Cure.   lOMinutes' Cure.  20  Minutes' Cure.  60Minutes' Cure. 

45     '..'.'...'!!..!!      14.5  982  Undercured  .  .'.  Pera-    , ^—^ ^  r- --' >  <- —-^ ^S 7—^ > 

60     20.4                    906                  Undercured                   ...  ture     BreaK.ng                  Breaking                 Breaking                 Breaking 

90    ..             35  8                   825                         10.4                       610  of         Load.     Elonga-      Load.     Elonga-    Load.      Elonga-    Load.     Elonga- 

120     27.8                    874                          22.0                        704  Cure.     Kgms.         tion        Kgras.         tion        Kgms.         tion       Kgms.         ticn 

De-  Per      at  Break.     Per      at  Break.     Per      at  Break.     Per     at  Break. 

These    figures    show    that    curing   took   place,    but    that   the    me-  Brees  C.     Cm^    Per  Cent.    Cm=.    Per  Cent.     Cm».    Per  Cent.    Cm^.  Per  Cent 

chanical  properties  are  much  inferior  to  those  obtained  with  the  137         7.4         650           68         908           99         845           85         727 

normal  vulcanization  methods.    Judging  also  by  the  exterior  and  J«       ^f^         g^         ^H         570         ^94         793           60        682 

the  course  of  the  elongation  curves  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  152        40'           9^6           88          823          .". .          ...          

all  the  test  pieces  were  much  under-vulcanized.     That  curing  did  157        86            940           94         808           84          760           40         710 

take    place    was    evident    from    the    fact    that    the    product    was  _,             ,       •     ,               .•         r  .1              a          1     *   j        „»  o  «„ 

insoluble  in  benzene  although  considerable  swelling  took  place.  The  njechanical  properties  of  the  cured  product  do  not  seem 

Similar  curing  tests  were  carried  out  with   m.-dinitrobenzene  to  be  influenced  much  by  the  temperatures  of  curing, 

in  the   same  proportions   and  at  the  same  temperature   of  cure.  The  author  expresses  the   opinion  that   while   this   method  of 

The   products   obtained   did   not   show   any   swelling   in   benzene,  curing  without  sulphur  could  replace  vulcanization  with  sulphur, 

thus  proving  that  complete  curing  had  taken  place.     (Table  II.)  it  would  not  prove  practicable,  owing  to  the  rapid  deterioration 
'           ■*                  ^                  ^                      i'             \                  'of  the  product  by  aging.     The  alteration  of  properties  that  takes 

Table  II.     Curing  Tests  Without  Sulphuh.  place  is  unexplained.     Probably  it  is  not  due  to  oxidation  because 

Smoked                                         First  the  acetone  extract  from  a  sample  after  six  months'  aging  was 

Sheet,  Vulc.  Coeff.  4.5.           Latex  Crepe,  Vulc.  Coeff.  2.6.  found  about  equal  to  that  of  the  raw  rubber.     From  this  it  is 

'Breaking       Elonga-     Loa"dl?r  Breaking   Elonga-     Load  for'  also  evident  that  very  little  dinitrobenzene  remains  after  vulcan- 

Tinie             I  nad,            tion       Elongation   Load,         tion      Elongation  ization.     Also  the  product  remained  entirely  insoluble  in  benzene, 
ot  Cure,             Kgms.         at  Break,      of  600%     Kgms.      at  Break,     of  600% 

Minutes.          Per  Cm.^     Per  Cent.     Per  Cm.^  Per  Cm.^  Per  Cent.     Per  Cm.'  OXIDIZING  AGENTS. 

10    103               798                 32        Underc'd  Underc'd  Undercured  ,                 ,    .                .           ... 

15    105             737               45             82.5           742             38  The  curing  action  of  several  inorganic  oxidation  agents   was 

25   87             663               54             79.5           675             57  investigated  because  Ostromyslenski   regards  vulcanization  as  a 

45   .■■;.■;:.■.■    62.5          662               «             73.5           14             li  kind  of  oxidation.     The   following  list  of  substances   were   em- 

60   '.'...'.'.'.'.     51             640              50             73.5           629             59  ployed:   arsenic  acid,   postassium   persulphate,   chloride   of   lime, 

75   52.5           616               48             74              622             57  potassium  bichromate,  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  chlor- 

joo   ,34          352              ;;            58             612             '.'.  ide,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  manganese  peroxide,  and 

-               ..                                               ..  potassium    ferricyanidc.      The    test    mixtures    consisted    of    1(K) 

1  "Communicatiou  of  the   Netherland  Government   Institute   for  Advising  grams  raw  rubber  and  4  grams  of  these  oxidation  agents.     They 

the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber   Industry,"  at   Delft.   Holland.  were    ViPat^H    in    fht.    nil    hath    fnr    nnp    half    hniir    tn    nnp    hour    ut 

'••Tournal  of  the  Society  ot  Chemical  Industry."  February   15,  1917;  also  were    heated    in    tne    oil    DatH    tor   one   nait    nour    to    one   nour   at 

The  India  Rubber  World,  May  1,   1917,  page  451.  147  degrees  C. 
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Judging  by  the  exteriors,  with  all  the  compounds  a  beginning 
of  vulcanization  took  place,  but  in  no  case  did  a  well-cured 
product  result.  Still,  going  by  the  exterior  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
solving in  benzene,  all  mixtures  were  more  cured  than  those  of 
raw  rubber  mixed  with  nitro  and  dinitrobenzene,  without  the 
addition  of  litharge.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  with  these 
compounds  also,  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  accelerator,  good 
vulcanization  could  be  obtained. 

VISCOSITY   TESTS. 

A  solution  of  one  gram  of  rubber  and  400  mgrs.  dinitrobenzene 
in  100  cc.  benzene  was  kept  for  some  days  in  a  brown  bottle, 
after  which  the  viscosity  was  measured,  both  in  the  light  and  in 
the  dark.  The  resulting  tests  show  that  the  viscosity  of  the 
rubber  solution  diminishes  verj-  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
m.-dinitrobenzene  in  the  light,  even  so  rapidly  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  measure  the  viscosity  in  light,  although  an  increase 
takes  place,  as  is  found  from  a  measurement  in  the  dark. 

The  same  tests  were  repeated  after  the  rubber  solution  had 
been  heated  for  one-half  hour  at  65  degrees  C,  after  adding 
dinitrobenzene.  The  concentration  of  the  solution  before  and 
after  heating  was  the  same. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  viscosity  is  increased  under 
the  influence  of  dinitrobenzene  \vhi\t  heating  is  applied,  and  again 
declines  rapidly  in  the  light.  From  this  one  would  be  led  to 
assume  that  dinitrobenzene  assists  both  depolymerization  of 
rubber  solutions  by  light  as  well  as  the  polymerization  by  heat. 
The  vulcanization  with  dinitrobenzene  could  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  a  polymerization  by  heating.  Analogous  with  this  the 
vulcanization  with  sulphur  could  be  regarded  as  an  acceleration 
of  the  polymerization,  as  assumed  by  Bernstein^  and  Kirchor,* 
while  in  addition,  a  combining  of  sulphur  would  have  to  be  as- 
sumed to  take  place  as  a  secondary  process,  either  chemically 
or  physically^ 

VULCANIZATION   OF  RUBBER  BY   ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS. 

The  following  excerpt  on  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  by  ultra- 
violet rays  is  from  a  series  of  articles  on  ultra-violet  rays  and 
their  industrial  applications  by  Ellis  and  Wells  in  "The  Chemical 
Engineer,"  July,  1918,  page  298: 

Practical  vulcanization  of  rubber  by  ultra-violet  rays  may  be 
carried  out  with  Olivier's  apparatus  (United  States  Patent  No. 
1,256,496,  February  12,  1918).  Olivier  notes  that  rubber  vul- 
canized by  means  of  ultra-violet  light  is  particularly  useful  for 
cementing  purposes,  since  the  treatment  produces  thick  elastic 
liquids  which  are  real  liquid  rubbers.  With  power  cementing 
processes,  the  surfaces  of  rubber  to  be  cemented  were  coated 
with  a  solution  containing  6  to  12  per  cent  of  rubber  and  usually 
several  layers  of  such  cement  were  necessary  to  effect  cementing. 
With  this  method  of  producing  the  solution  a  much  more  dilute 
solution  can  be  obtained  than  heretofore.  In  fact,  the  dilution 
may  be  0.5  to  0.6  per  cent. 

When  this  latter  solution  is  used  for  cementing,  the  two 
rubber  surfaces  absorb  the  solution,  and  it  is  claimed  that  upon 
placing  the  surfaces  in  contact  a  real  autogenous  union  of  the 
two  rubber  surfaces  can  be  obtained.  When  surfaces  of  rubber 
are  so  united,  they  are  not  separated  by  a  comparatively  thick 
layer  of  cement,  as  with  former  cements,  but  they  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  on  account  of  the  penetration  due  to  the  dilution 
of  the   solution. 

In  carrying  out  the  process,  the  first  factor  to  be  fixed  is  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Experience 
has  shown  that  after  a  certain  time  of  exposure,  the  decom- 
position of  the  rubber  increases  rapidly,  whereas  the  vulcaniza- 
tion effect  increases  to  only  a  small  extent.  The  duration  of 
exposure  of  course  changes  according  to  conditions,  depending 
on  the  size  of  lamp  used,  the  thickness  of  the  solution,  and  the 
distance  of  the  solution  from  the  lamp.  When  using  a  220- 
volt,  three-ampere  quartz  lamp,  and  a  solution  a  fraction 
of  a  millimeter  in  thickness  placed  at  a  distance  of  five  centi- 
meters from  the  lamp,  the  duration  limit  would  be  40  seconds. 

'"The    Rubber   Industry,"    164,    London,    1914. 

•  "Kollcid-Zeitschrift,"    !4.    3.=:.    1914. 

^  Van.  Iterson.  "Communications  of  the  Netherland  Government  Institute 
for  Advising  the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry,"  Part  VIII,  page 
239;  The  Ineia  Rubber  World.  April  1,  1919,  page  362. 


When  solutions  of  rubber  are  being  vulcanized  with  ultra- 
violet rays,  the  .sulphur  usually  used  can  be  replaced  by  sulphides 
and,  in  a  general  way,  by  any  sulphides  which  can  be  decom- 
posed by  ultra-violet  rays,  such  as  carbon  disulphide,  allyl 
sulphide,  or  antimony  sulphide.  After  vulcanization,  when  these 
sulphides  are  used,  there  is  no  uncombined  sulphur  left  in  the 
solution  as,  accordinj?  to  Olivier,  it  is  precisely  the  sulphur  which 
is  decomposed  out  of  the  sulphides  which  allies  itself  with 
the  rubber.  Vulcanization  can  also  be  effected  by  adding  to 
the  solution  at  the  same  time  ordinary  free  sulphur  and  carbon 
disulphide. 

Under  thc.se  condiiions,  vulcanization  occurs  concurrently  be- 
tween the  rubber  and  the  sulphur  decomposed  out  of  the  sul- 
phide.   

DIFFUSION  OF  GASES  THROUGH  INDIA  RUBBER 

A  study  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  through  india  ruliber  by  Sir 
James  Dewar  appears  as  an  appendix  to  a  lecture  on  "Proljlems 
of  Hydrogen  and  the  Rare  Gases"  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Institute,"  volume  21,  page  543.  A  few  of  the  interesting 
results  are  as  follows  : 

The  relative  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  following  gases,  through 
Para  rubber  membranes  0.1-mm.  thick,  at  one  atmosphere  pres- 
sure, and  15  degrees  C.  are:  air,  10;  nitrogen,  0.69;  carbon 
monoxide,  0.94;  helium,  1.75;  argon,  1.28;  oxygen,  2.0;  hydrogen, 
5.6 ;  carbon  dioxide,  14.0.  The  absolute  rate  for  air  is  2.00  cc. 
per  square  centimeter  per  day.  The  relative  rate  varies  with  the 
temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  the  order  of  diffusibility 
with  any  chemical  or  physical  properly.  For  example,  the  rate 
of  diffusion  of  helium,  the  most  volatile  of  gases,  is  one-eighth 
that  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  through  india  rubber  of  gases  dissolved  in 
various  liquids  was  investigated.  The  relative  rate  of  gases  in 
solution  is  not  so  low  as  their  proportional  lowering  of  the  vol- 
ume concentration  in  the  liquid.  Water,  for  example,  at  IS  de- 
grees C,  dissolves  1/60  of  its  volume  of  air  or  hydrogen,  but  the 
rate  of  diffusion  from  air  or  hydrogen-saturated  water  is  only 
reduced  to  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  rate  in  air.  The  behavior 
in  alcohol  is  the  opposite.  .Mr  goes  through  the  membrane  with 
equal  rapidity  whether  alcohol  is  around  it  or  not. 

"The  Mutual  CoNDENS.^TI0N  or  Unsaturated  Compounds  in 
Connection  with  Terpenes,  Resins  and  Rubber."  H.  J.  Prins. 
Hilversum.  "Chemisch  Weekblad,"  Volume  16,  64-74  (1919).  A 
review,  with  particular  reference  to  polymerization  of  unsaturated 
compounds  and  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  It  is  maintained  that 
this  type  of  reactions  cannot  be  explained  under  one  grouping 
without  the  aid  of  the  valence  theory  and  the  theory  of  mutual 
activation.     ("Chemical  .'\bstracts,"  May  20,  1919,  page  1071.) 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Drocess  of  Producing  Rubber  Compositions  and  Vulcani- 
■'■  ZATION  Product,  consisting  of  adding  to  rubber  a  wet  precip- 
itate of  barium  sulphate  formed  in  the  presence  of  a  colloidal  gel 
(animal  glue),  mixing  the  resultant  precipitate  with  the  rubber, 
drying  the  mix.  and  heating  it  with  a  vulcanizing  agent  to  effect 
vulcanization. 

The  homogenous  vulcanized  product  formed  by  adding  to 
rubber  and  animal  glue  formed  into  a  gel  by  water,  mixing 
the  gel  with  the  rubber,  driving  off  the  water,  and  heating  the 
resultant  dry  mix  with  a  vulcanizing  agent  to  effect  vulcani- 
zation. (Robert  C.  Hartong,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  both  of  -A-kron,  Ohio.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,301,693.) 

Impregnation  of  Fabrics  for  Balloons.  The  fabric  is  first  im- 
pregnated with  soft  paraffine  or  petroleum,  etc..  and  coated  on 
one  side  with  a  compound  of  rubber,  ceresin  wax,  litharge,  and 
sulphur,    applied    in   a    dissolved   state   and   subsequently   vulcan- 
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ized.  {Joseph  Harold  Mandleberg,  Pendleton,  Manchester, 
England.     United  States  patent  No.  1,302,064.) 

Composition  for  Impregnating  and  Coating  Balloon  and 
Like  Fabrics  :  100  parts  by  weight  of  rubber,  1  lo  5  parts  of  wax, 
J4  to  2  parts  of  litharge  and  2  to  4  parts  of  sulphur.  (Joseph 
Harold  Mandleberg,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  England.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,302,066.) 

Treating  Rubber  to  Increase  its  Elasticity,  which  consists  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  resinous  gummy  preserving  juice 
in  its  natural  state.  (Ruben  Zertuche,  Torreon,  Mexico.  United 
States  Patent  No.  1,302,266.) 

Puncture-Closing  Solution.  .\  compound  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  volume  of  distilled  water  and  alcohol,  there  being 
admixed  to  each  gallon  of  the  combined  liquid  three  ounces  by 
weight  of  a  filler  such  as  paper  pulp,  and  silk  fiber,  the  liquid 
serving  to  carry  the  fiber  and  pulp  to  a  hole  in  a  tire  whereby  a 
mat  is  formed  to  bridge  the  hole.     (Ralph  Noll  and  Christopher 

C.  Shephard,  Chadron,  Nebraska.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,302,416.) 

Vulcanizable  Composition.  Powdered  scrap  leather  is  boiled 
in  water  containing  sufficient  caustic  to  saponify  the  fatty  matter 
in  the  leather  without  dissolving  the  leather,  then  the  treated 
leather  powder  is  dried,  and  mixed  with  a  resilient  vulcanizable 
binding  material  under  the  action  of  heated  mixing  rolls.  (John 
Stuart  Campbell,  London,  England.  LInited  States  patent  No. 
1,302,463.) 

Plastic  Composition.  A  solution  of  glue  containing  sulphon- 
ated  fish  oil  and  formaldehyde.  (Lothar  E.  Weber,  Brighton, 
Massachusetts.     United  States  patent  No.  1,302,739.) 

Plastic  Material  and  Process.  A  solution  of  glue  and 
water,  adding  thereto  sulphonated  fish  oil,  adding  and  mix- 
ing therein  a  quantity  of  fibers,  supplying  to  the  product  a  com- 
paratively weak  solution  of  formaldehyde,  and  subjecting  the 
product  to  pressure  and  heat.  (Lothar  E.  Weber,  Brighton, 
Massachusetts.    United  States  patent  No.  1,302,740.) 

Rubber  Composition  and  Method  of  Making.  A  mixture  of 
rubber  and  chemically  treated  cotton  in  powdered  form,  and  free, 
or  substantially  so,  from  the  tensile  strength  possessed  by  un- 
treated cotton.  (John  M.  Bierer,  assignor  to  Boston  Woven 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,303,759.) 

Resilient  Rubber  Compound  Material — A  sheet  of  resilient 
material  having  a  non-slipping  hairy  surface  consisting  of  a 
vulcanized  rubber  binder  and  incorporated  wool  fibers;  the 
proportion  of  rubber  to  wool  being  such  that  the  resulting 
material  possesses  the  tensile  strength  and  wear-resisting  property 
of  vulcanized  rubber  loaded  with  zinc  oxide,  and  the  elasticity 
of  pure  rubber.  (Talmon  H.  Rieder  and  William  B.  Wiegand, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignors  to  The  Goodyear's  Metallic 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,305.008.) 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Vulcanizing  India  Rubber.  Potassium  or  sodium  dissolved 
in  a  primary  or  secondary  aromatic  amine  is  used  as  an  ac- 
celerator of  vulcanization.  The  particular  accelerators  described 
are  sodium  or  potassium  in  aniline  or  potassium  in  diphenyla- 
mine.     (Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent  Street,  Westminster,  and 

D.  E.  Twiss,  Royal  Road.  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land.   British  patent  No.  124,276.) 

Balloon  Fabrics,  Etc.  Fabrics  for  balloons  are  impregnated 
on  the  uncoated  side  with  petroleum  jelly  solution.  (J.  Man- 
dleberg &  Co.,  Albion  Waterproofing  Works,  Pendleton,  Man- 
chester, England.     British  patent  No.  124,494.) 

Impregnating  and  Co.^ting  Fabrics.  Balloon  and  like  fabrics 
or  materials  are  rendered  impermeable  to  gases  by  impregnation 
and  coating  with  a  solution  of  a  composition  consisting  of  100 
parts  of  rubber,  1  to  5  parts  of  ceresine  or  paraffine  wax,  ^  to 


2  parts  of  litharge,  and  2  to  4  parts  of  sulphur.  A  number  of 
coatings  of  different  strengths  are  applied  to  the  fabric,  the 
earlier  one  being  very  thin,  so  as  to  cause  thorough  impregna- 
tion. After  vulcanization  by  slowly  raising  the  temperature  to 
285  to  295  degrees  F.,  the  fabric  may  be  treated  with  petroleum 
jelly  in  solution.  (J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Albion  Waterproofing 
Works,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  England.  British  patent  No. 
124,495.) 

Balloon  or  Air-Ship  Fabrics.  Gelatine  is  used  for  or  in 
addition  to  layers  of  hitherto  used  materials,  such  as  rubber,  oil, 
cellulose  compositions,  etc.  (R.  T.  Glazebrook,  National  Phys- 
ical Laboratory,  Teddington,  Middlesex;  W.  M.  Rouse,  74  New 
Oxford  Street,  London ;  and  A.  Johnston,  Castle  Mills,  Fountain- 
bridge,    Edinburgh.     British   patent    No.    124,520.) 

THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

Sole  Composition.  A  vulcanized  shoe  sole  or  heel  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  comminuted  waste  felt  roofing  saturated  and 
treated  with  asphaltum  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  reclaimed  rubber, 
and  vulcanizing  material.  (Charles  S.  Bird,  assignee  of  George 
R.  Wyman  and  Andrew  E.  Currier,  all  of  Walpole,  Massa- 
chusetts.    Canadian  patent  No.   190,652.) 

Rubber  Substitutes.  The  process  and  product  of  a  vulcanized 
composition  of  matter  consisting  of  linseed  oil  which  has  been 
oxydized  at  a  temperature  of  200  to  250  degrees  C,  aluminum 
stearate,  a  numeral  hydro-carbon  of  high  boiling  point,  an  inert 
filler,  and  sulphur.  (Edward  S.  A.  Cohen,  Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands.    Canadian  patent  No.  190,802.) 

THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

Process  of  Regenerating  Vulcanized  Soft  or  Hard  Rubber. 
(B.  J.  F.  Varenhorst  and  J.  G.  Fol.     French  patent  No.  489,230.) 

GERMANY. 

Process  for  Improving  Caoutchouc-like  Substances.  The 
caoutchouc-like  substances  obtained  by  treating  butadiene  or 
its  homolog  with  metals  such  as  sodium,  in  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide  (see  French  patent  No.  459,005),  do  not  yield 
satisfactory  products  on  vulcanization.  Good  results  are  ob- 
tained, however,  if  the  substances  before  vulcanization  are  sub- 
jected to  mild  oxidation,  corresponding  to  an  absorption  of 
3—4  per  cent  or  even  6  per  cent  of  oxygen.  For  example,  the 
product  obtained  from  isoprene  by  the  action  of  sodium  in 
presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  after  being  washed  with  water,  is 
spread  out  while  still  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air.  After  three 
days,  when  about  3  per  cent  of  oxygen  has  been  absorbed,  the 
sticky  mass  is  worked  on  the  rolls,  mixed  with  sulphur,  etc., 
and  vulcanized.      (Badische   Anilin   und   Soda   Fabrik.     German 

patent  No.  307,341.)        

LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  BURETTE. 

■"Phe  improved  auloniatic  burette  shown  in  the  illustration  was 

■*■  devised  by  Mr.  George  J.  Hough,  Bureau  ,if 
Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Its  merits  are  that  it  requires  no  bracket 
and  can  be  quickly  cleaned  and  used  for  differ- 
ent solutions. 

The  base  of  the  burette  consists  of  a  glass 
tube,  a,  one-half-inch  in  diameter,  for  elevat- 
ing the  solution,  surrounded  by  a  much  wider 
tube ;  and  when  inserted  in  a  rubber  stopper  to 
fit  the  solution  reservoir,  this  gives  the  appara- 
tus sufficient  stability  so  that  it  requires  no 
bracket  to  hold  it  upright.     The  tube  c  is  for 

the  attachment  of  a  rubber  pressure  bulb,  and 

tube  d  is  closed  with  the  finger  when  pumping 
air  into  the  reservoir.  The  hole  h  in  the  outer 
tube  equalizes  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  and 
must    be     above     the     level     of     the     liquid     in 


Automatic 

Burette. 

the     reservoir. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


COMBINED  IMPREGNATING  VACUUM  DRYER  AND  SOLVENT 
RECOVERY  APPARATUS  FOR  FABRICS. 

THE  .xccoMP.VNYiNG  ii.i.usTR.\TiON  shows  a  utiit  of  ail  apparatus 
in  which  fabrics  and  tire  duck  may  be  impregnated  with 
rubber  solution,  dried  in  a  vacuum  and  the  solvent  subse- 
quently recovered  for  reuse. 

In  front  of  the  first  section  is  placed  a  chamber  which  is  fitted 
with  a  sealed  connection,  separating  it  from  the  dryer.     The  first 


The  Devine  Imprec.nwting  and   Solvent  Recovery  App.\r.\tus. 

section  is  built  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  entire  roll  of 
fabric  and  is  equipped  with  an  impregnating  tank  filled  with  the 
rubber  solution.  As  the  roll  unwinds,  the  fabric  passes  through 
the  tank  and  is  impregnated  with  the  solution.  The  fabric  is  then 
automatically  taken  into  the  large  chamber  of  the  dryer  and 
thence  runs  through  the  entire  length  of  the  dryer  in  four  passes. 
The  heat  vaporizes  the  solvent  in  the  impregnated  duck,  this 
vapor  going  over  to  the  condenser,  where  it  is  condensed,  and 
the  solvent  passes  through  the  solvent  recovery  apparatus  where 
it  is  recovered.  The  finished,  dried,  impregtiated.duck  is  wound 
up  on  another  roll  and  after  the  operation  is  completed,  the  door 
of  the  unit  is  opened  and  the  finished  roll  removed.  (J.  P.  Devine 
Co.,   Bufifalo,   New   York.) 

CRUDE    RUBBER    SLICING-MACHINE. 

When  cases  or  bales  of  crude  rubber  arrive  at  ihe  factory 
and  the  coverings  are  removed,  it  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to 
separate  the  rubber  sheets,  while  the  baled  rubber  is  often  a  solid 
mass.      For    reducing   the    rubber   to    pieces   convenient    for   the 


The    Peerless   Rubber   Cutter. 

washing  machines,  a  novel  machine  has  recently  been  invented 
that  combines  the  power  hack-saw  principle  with  mechanical 
features  necessary  in  a  machine,  for  slicing  crude  rubber  of  all 
sorts. 

It  is   of   the   horizontal   type   with   direct-connected   motor,   or 
belt   drive,   and   special   gearing   for   actuating   the   sickle   blade 


that  reciprocates  in  a  guide.  .\  spiked  vise,  28  inches  between 
ihc  jaws  and  24  inches  high  holds  the  block  of  rubber  while  a 
film  of  water  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  blade  to  facilitate 
the  cutting  operation.  If  a  hard  foreign  susbstance  should  be 
encountered  in  the  rubber,  a  relief  is  automatically  applied  which 
offsets  the  machine  and  prevents  breakage. 

This  machine  operates  at  a  speed  of  150  strokes  per  minute 
and  feeds  downward  at  the  rate  of  l4-mch  per  stroke.  Although 
it  weighs  1500  pounds,  and  occupies  8  by  3  feet  of  floor  space, 
it  may  be  moved  wherever  desired  with  comparative  ease.  It 
it  claimed  that  125  to  150  bales  of  rubber  can  be  cut  in  ten 
hours  on  this  machine  by  one  man.  (Peerless  Machine  Co., 
Racine.   Wisconsin.) 


PNEUMATIC-TIRE-BUILDING    MACHINE    OF    NOVEL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Filler  threads  uf  tire-building  fabric  are  stronger  than  the 
warp  threads.  Therefore,  a  better  tire  is  made  by  revers- 
ing the  warp  and  filler  threads  in  building  up  the  carcass 
of  a  pncumafir  tire,     Tn  cord-tire  rnnstruction  the  same  reason 


The  Knight  Tire-Building  Machine. 

exists  for  reversing  the  threads  of  cord  fabric.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  present  machine  is  provided  with  two  independent 
fabric-feeding  tables  and  mechanisms,  and  is  operated  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  first  fabric  strip  is  threaded  through  the  feed-mechanism, 
the  pressure  adjusted  by  a  hand-wheel,  and  the  fabric  end  drawn 
down  by  hand  until  the  cone-roller  rests  on  the  core  to  which  the 
fabric  is  attached.  When  the  machine  is  started  the  cone-roller 
revolves  the  feed-mechanism  at  a  speed  14  per  cent  slower  than 
the  core  speed,  thereby  providing  uniform  tension. 

As  the  core  revolves,  another  ply  is  attached  to  the  first  ply 
on  the  table,  and  when  the  end  of  the  first  ply  reaches  the  core 
the  machine  is  stopped  and  the  second  ply  separated  from  the 
first  and  thrown  back  over  the  pressure-bar.  When  the  two  ends 
of  the  first  ply  are  joined  together  on  the  core,  the  latter  is 
revolved  at  an  increased  speed  and  the  first  ply  stitched  down. 
The  core  is  then  removed  to  the  second  feeding  mechanism  and 
the  process  repeated  in  applying  the  second  ply.  In  making  a 
small  tire  that  does  not  require  more  than  four  plys  of  fabric, 
the  bead-setting  arm  is  swung  against  the  tire  and  the  bead  set 
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in  proper  place  by  one  revolution  of  the  core.  This  is  again 
shifted  to  the  first  position,  the  opposite  bead  set  in  place  and 
the  end  of  the  fabric  taken  from  the  pressure  bar  and  drawn 
down  until  the  cone-roll  rests  on  the  core  and  the  core  revolved 
to  apply  the  third  ply.  After  this  is  stitched  down,  the  core 
is  again  shifted  to  receive  the  fourth  ply,  which  completes  the 
process  for  a  small  tire.  (The  Knight  Manufacturing  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio.) 

AN    IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  MIXER. 

Enclosed  mi.xers  of  the  type  here  shown  are  now  considered 
as  standard  rubber-mill  equipment  and  have  demonstrated  their 
superiority  on  the  softer  stocks,  all  black  tread  stocks  and  many 
mixtures  that  are  injurious 
to  workmen. 

The  important  improve- 
ments embodied  in  this  new 
machine  include  a  large 
cooling  area  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  material 
being  mixed;  it  is  practi- 
cally dust  proof;  the  dis- 
charge door  easily  slides  so 
that  small  eiTort  is  required 
to  discharge  the  material 
that  leaves  the  machine  in 
comparatively  small  pieces ; 
tlie  shafts,  bearings,  and 
general  construction  are  of 
a  rugged  design  to  with- 
stand the  severest  strain ; 
and  the  motor  drive  is 
substantial  in  construction 
and  quiet  in  operation. 

This     machine     handles 

batches     from     75     to     150 

pounds,    depending    on    the 

capable  of  successfully  mixing  batches 

.     (Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby, 


The    E.\neukv 


.gravity.  A  laryer  size 
of  450  pounds,  gravity 
Connecticut.) 


COLLAPSIBLE    TIRE-BUILDING    FORM. 

The  D.  M.  B.  collapsible  tire-building  form  shown  in  two  views 
is  unique  in  design  and  simple  in  operation.  It  is  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  making  tires  which  are  cured  in  molds  on  air- 
bags,  because  by   its  collapsable  constructidn   it   can  be   so   folded 


Closed 


The  D.  M.  B.  Tike-Builmnu  Form. 


Ope> 


upon  itself  that  the  unvulcanized  tire  can  be  removed  with  little 
effort  from  the  form  without  stretching  the  beads  or  otherwise 
damaging  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  this  form  will  greatly  lessen  the 
cost  and  labor  of  tire  building.  In  fact,  its  introduction  has  made 
possible  the  employment  of  women  as  tire  builders  on  account 
of  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  its  operation. 


Referring  to  the  illustrations  the  view  on  [lie  left  shows  the 
form  in  closed  position  ready  for  building  llie  lire,  the  view  on 
the  right  shows  it  in  open  or  collapsed  po.-,iuon  for  removal  of 
the  tire.  This  building  form  is  very  easily  and  quickly  changed 
from  closed  to  collapsed  position  by  drawing  inwardly  the  upper 
sliding  section  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  actuated  by  a  hand 
socket  wrench. 

The  section  is  then  folded  over  toward  the  center  on  a  hinge 
and  each  hinged  side  section  is  in  turn  folded,  as  shown  in  the 
view  on  the  right.  When  the  form  is  in  this  position  the  tire 
can  be  easily  lifted  from  it  without  strain  or  distortion.  (De 
Mattia  Bros.,  Inc.,  Garfield,  New  Jersey.) 


PNEUMATIC    CHUCKS    FOR    TIRE-BUILDING    MACHINES. 

Air-operated  chucks  have  recently  come  into  use  for  holding 
the  bases  of  solid  tires  and  the  cores  of  pneumatic  tires  during 
building   operations. 

The  12-jaw  chuck  shown  on  the  left  in  the  illustration  is  a 
special  chuck  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  a  solid  rub- 
ber tire-trimming  machine.  It  will  take  tires  from  28  to 
36  inches  in  diameter,  each  of  the  jaws  having  a  movement  of 
over  4  inches.  Owing  to  the  narrow  width  of  the  small  tires, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  chuck  only  31/^  inches  wide  on 
the  outside  diameter.  The  chuck  has  12  jaws,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  springing  the  tire  ring  out  of  shape,  which  is 
the  main  difiilculty  with  a  four-jawed  chuck.  All  working  parts 
are  fully  enclosed,  making  them  dust-proof  and  eliminating 
danger   to   the   workman. 

The  movement  of  the  jaws  is  obtained  through  a  rack-and- 
pinion  movement  that  is  operated  by  a  12-inch  standard  double- 
acting  air  cylinder.  This  chuck  can  also  be  made  for  external 
gripping  by  using   false   jaws. 


.AiR-OrER.\TED  Chi. 


Twelve-Jaw   Chi 


Three-J-\w   Chuck. 


The  three-jaw  chuck  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  right 
is  used  on  pneumatic  tire-making  machines  and  the  interior 
construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  twelve-jaw  chuck.  It  has 
a  range  from  17  to  24  inches,  to  accommodate  regular-sized 
cores.  These  chucks  are  operated  by  a  standard  10-inch  double- 
acting  air  cylinder.  The  three-jaw  chuck  can  also  be  used  on 
tire-building  stands,  there  being  four  chucks  to  each  stand. 
(.American  Pneumatic  Chuck  Co.;  Neidow  &  Payson  Co.,  9 
South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  general  sales  agents.) 

P.    I.    W.    TIRE-BUILDING   STANDS. 

Both  of  these  stands  are  built  alike,  with  the  exception  that 
the  ratchet  holding  the  arm  in  position  is  operated  by  a  foot- 
lever  on  one  machine  while  the  other  is  hand-controlled. 

The  spider  revolves  on  a  turned  shaft,  riveted  into  the  arm, 
and  is  provided  with  three  adjusting  screws  capable  of  accom- 
modating cores  for  any  size  of  tire  from  28  to  44  inches  jn 
diameter.     The  ratchet  catch  on   the  spider  is  reversible,  enab- 
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ling  the  operator  to  work  on  either  side,  or  it  may  be   thrown 
out,  permitting  the  spider  and  core  to  turn  freely. 

The  lever  system  on  the  foot-operated  stand  is  made  of  bar 
steel,  counterbalanced  with  a  weight,  thus  doing  away  with 
springs  and  the  inconvenience  they  cause.  The  lever  can  be 
changed  from  the  right  to  the  left  by  reversing  the  connecting 
rod  and  allacliiiif;  ihe  frmt  \c\cv  to  the  lug  on  the  opposite  side 


FoOT-OrERATED. 


Juii.Di.vG  Stands. 

Hand-Operated. 

of  the  stand  thus  permitting  the  operator  to  work  on  either  the 
right  or  left  side  of  tlie  stand.  (Pechstein  Iron  Works,  Keokuk, 
Iowa.) 

PORCELAIN    FORMS    FOR    DIPPED    GOODS. 

The    forms    used    in    the    manufacture    of    dipped    goods    are 
now  largely  made  of  porcelain  and   require  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  produce  an  article  that  will  be  satisfactory  in 
every  respect. 

The  difficulty  with  an 
ordinary  porcelain  form 
is  its  liability  to  craze 
after  being  in  use  for 
some  time.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  has  been 
finally  overcome  and  vit- 
reous forms  are  now 
made  that  will  withstand 
the  steam  or  acid  cure 
without  crazing.  They 
are  supplied  in  the  proper 
size  and  are  easy  to  main- 
tain in  a  cleanly  condi- 
tion. 

Forms  for  rubber 
gloves,  finger-cots,  nip- 
ples, toy  balloons,  and  in 
fact  almost  any  special 
shape  used  in  the  dipped 
rubber  goods  business  can 
be  made  of  porcelain. 
ilonial   Sign  &   Insulator  Co.,  Akron,   Ohio.) 


Porcelain  Forms. 


(Th( 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 


'X'HIS  machine  feeds  powdered  ingredients  to  a  mi.xer  and  col- 
•*■  lects  and  returns  to  the  mill  surplus  material  until  all  of  the 
charge  has  been  worked  into  the   rubber. 

The  materials  are  contained  in  the  hopper  5  that  discharges 
by  gravity  into  a  pipe  line  6,  to  which  other  material  hoppers 
may  be  connected.  The  fan  10  forces  the  materials  that  are  de- 
posited in  pipe  6,  through  pipe  //  to  a  hopper  /.',  from  which 
the  discharge  falls  on  one  of  the  rolls  b. 

The  surplus  powder  that  falls  between  the  rolls  is  collected 
in  the  center  of  an  endless  belt  13  and  is  drawn  through  nozzle 
19  by  suction  of  the  fan,  back  to  the  upper  part  of  pipe  6  and 
again  delivered  to  the  hopper  12.      (William  Jameson,  assignor 


Dry  Powder  Feeder  for  Mixers. 

to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 
United  States  patent  No.   1,302,053.) 


N' 


,302,660. 
,303,256. 
,303.485. 
,303,492. 

,304,995. 

190,462. 
190,466. 


124, 277. 
124,365. 


489,188. 
489,277. 
489,431. 


OTHER    MACHINERY    PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,301,148.     Pressure  bag  for  use  in  tire-casing  vulcanization.     M.  A. 

Marquette.    Springlield,    assignor    to    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co., 

Chicopee   Falls— both  in   Massachusetts. 
!.     Electric  repair  vulcanizer.     O.   C.   Dennis,  Wilmettc,    111. 
I.     Apparatus    for    retread    vulcanizing.      E.    Harris,    Los    Angeles, 

Calif. 
I.     Repair    vulcanizer. 

said    McElroy   ass 

Paul— all  in  Minn 
!.     Tire-making  machine.     L.   P.  Arnold,   Norwalk,  Conn, 
t.     Machine   for   extruding   rubber,   etc.      T.    Stratton,   Bowden,   and 

E.   A.    Claremont,   High   Legh— both   in    England. 
Machine   for  making  pneumatic-tire   flaps.      E.    G.   Hulse,   .^kron, 

Ohio,  assignor  to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Tire    core.      D.    A,    Clark    and    C.    E.    Lowe,    assignors   to   The 

Clyde   E.   Lnwe   Co  —all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Machine   for   grooving  and   finishing  tires.    R.   H.    Keaton,   San 

Francisco,   Calif. 
Stock-rack  for  tire-building  machine.     C.   Kuentzel.  Youngstown, 

assignor    by    mesne    assignments    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    &- 

strips.      J.    T. 


tubes 
Lister,   Cleveland,   O. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

.Apparatus  for  vulcanizine  rubber.  The  American  Rubber  Co., 
assignee  of  A.  L.  Comstock— both  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Apparatus  for  manufacturing  rubber  boots.  The  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of 
C.   J.    Randall,   Naugatuck,   Conn. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

.\ppar.ntus  for  molding  liutt-endcd  tubes.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
C.   Macbeth,  and  R.   H.  Cunningham,   14  Regent  street,  West- 


Machine  for  converting  str 
tubes,  including  means  i 
Marks,  57  Lincoln's  In 
Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    11 


rubber  into  tubular  form  for  inner 
cleaning  off  chalk,  etc.  E.  C.  R. 
Fields,  London.  (The  Goodyear 
East    Market    street.    Akron,    O.. 


Apparatus  for  applying  hard  rubber  layer  to  foundation  band 
of  solid  tires.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  C.  Macbeth,  and  E.  Sulli- 
van,   14    Regent   street,    Westminster. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Apparatus   and    process    for   waterproofing   threads,    fabrics,    and 

fibrous  materials.      A.    O.   Tate. 
Improvements    in    the    manufacture     of     cellular     tires.       J.    C. 

Improvements  in  the  apparatus  and  process  for  manufacturing 
pneumatic  tire  casings.      J.   M.   Gilbert. 


PROCESS   PATENTS. 

THE    UNITED   STATES. 


N' 


balloons. 


,302,405. 
,304,694, 


lining  with  goldbeaters'  skin,  el 

in-Funiess,    assignor   to    Vicker 

in   England. 
Forming  elastic  fabric  with  curved  edge.     S.  T.  Metz,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Victory  Corset  &  Girdle  Co.,  Inc.,  a  New 

York  corporation. 
Construction    of   pneumatic   tire   casing.      W.    L.    Mitten,   Daven- 

Manuf'acture  of  strand  fabric.  M.  A.  Marquette,  Springfield, 
assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls — both  in 
Massachusetts. 

Vulcanizing  tires.  F.  T.  Roberts,  assignor  of  one-half  to  R.  H. 
Rosenfeld— both  of   Cleveland,   O. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Strengthening  airplane  fabrics  with  lining  of  waterproofed  fabric. 
Portadown  Weaving  Co.  and  T.  J.   Greeves,  Annagh  Facti 
Portadown.    County   Armagh.      (Not   yet  '        ' 

to   abridgments  of   specifications,    1915.) 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


A  RUBBER-OPERATED  RIFLE. 

BOYS  playing  at  soldiering  always  enjoy  a  rifle.   The  one  shown 
her-;   looks   enough    like    the   regulation   Army   one   to    sat- 
isfy,   besides    shooting    actual    bullets — made    of    harmless 
soluble  material  which  will  not  injure  even  if  swallowed.     There 
is    a   flexible    rubber    tube 
extending  backward   from 
R  g       the  breech-end  of  the  ' 
'St(^1^^©'^      rel,  terminating  in  a  sani- 


tJ— -- 


VVlNDTESTER     Rl 


tary  glass  mouthpiece,  and 
^'^  the  "bullets"  are  slipped 
into  an  opening  at  the 
breech  end.  This  toy 
may  be  had  either  with  or  without  a  target  of  five  cut-out  horse- 
men mounted  on  hinged  supports.  (The  Evanston  Supply  Co., 
118  North  La  Salle  street;  C.  J.  Van  Houten  &  Zoon,  dis- 
tributers, 140  South  Dearborn  street — both  in  Chicago,  Illinois,) 


HARD-RUBBER    RADIO    RECEIVER. 

A  new  type  of  radio  receiver,  named  "Murdock"  for  its 
manufacturer,  is  made  from  hard  rublier  composition  and  bake- 
lite.  It  is  said  to  be  unusually  sensitive  and  therefore  depend- 
able. It  is  held  in  place  by  an  adjustable  head-piece  of  metal 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts 
that  may  be  spread  away  from 
each  other  or  used  close  to- 
gether to  suit  the  contour  of 
the  operator's  head.  (William 
J.  Murdock  Co.,  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. ) 


•Murdock 


Receiver, 


"SEALTITE"    PATCHES. 

A  tire-repair  patch  that,  will 
permit  the  user  to  apply  it  and  immediately  use  the  mended  tire 
has  been  devised.  It  is  self-vulcanizing  and  requires  only  a 
little  cement  for  its  application  after  the  surface  around  the 
puncture  or  blow-out  has  been  buffed.  It  is  reinforced  with 
fabric,  making  a  strong,  tight-holding  mend.  (The  Federal 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Illinois,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin.) 

A   WAR-DEVELOPED    EXCLUDER. 

The  demands  of  war  have  given  an  impetus  to  many  novel- 
.ties  i:i  footwear,  or  at  least  to  the  production  of  distinctive 
varieties  from  previous  standards.  One  of  these  is  the  two- 
buckle  style  of  arctic  shown  here.  The  upper  is  of  fine  black 
cashmerette,    while    the   sole   and    fo.xing   are   of   gray   or   white 

rubber,  the  heel 
being  reinforced 
at  the  back.  This 
has  a  wide  fold- 
ed tongue  reach- 
ing to  the  top, 
which  keeps  out 
snow,  slush  and 
water  as  efiect- 
ively  as  a  rubber 
boot.  This  is 
named  the 
".■Krmy"  excluder 
by  the  company 
wliich  made  many  thousand  cases  of  footwear  for  Canadian  field 
troops  during  the  war.  (Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.) 


A   HIGH-GRADE    BATHING    CAP. 

A  bathing  cap  which  attracts  because  of  its  good  quality  as 
well  as  because  of  its  practicability  is  illustrated  below.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  bathing-cap  developments  of  the  present. season 


that  has 


been 


f^ 


\ 


aside  for  something  better.  It  is  made  of 
pure  rubber,  gray  in  color,  with  a  surface 
mottling  for  decoration.  It  has  ear-tabs 
to  keep  out  the  water  and  keep  the  hair 
dr>,  and  a  chin-strap  to  hold  it  in  place. 
This  strap  is  held  by  a  white  enaineled 
snap-fastener. 

The  picture  here  shows  a  man'  wearing 
the  cap,  but  it  is  made  in  larger  sizes  for 
women.  Those  who  dive  will  appreciate 
lt^  practicability.  (The  Miller  Rubber 
Lo     \kron,  Ohio.) 


-'« 


_  RUBBER    BATHING   ACCESSORIES. 

ymr  One    set    of    new    bathing    accessories 

■■  \mmii.n      i:\tiiinc,       (Stern  Brothers,  60  West  42n  street,  New 
^''  York  City)    included  a  cape,  parasol  and 

beach  cushion  of  red  rubber,  worn  with  a  red  rubber  cap.  The 
parasol  was  square-pyramid  shape  and  the  beach  cushion  was 
square.  All  were  decorated  with  flights  of  birds  painted  on 
with  black  waterproof  paint,  touched  with  colors.  The  edges 
of  the  cape  and  its  collar,  and  of  the  parasol,  and  cushion  were 
finished  with  a  wide  double  fold  of  rubber,  slashed  to  make 
loop  fringe. 

Another  set  (Saks  &  Co.,  Sixth  avenue  and  34lh  street,  New 
York  City)  was  composed  of  a  cape,  cap,  parasol,  bathing-suit 
bag,  and  beach  cushion.  These  were  made  of  rubberized  navy- 
blue  fabric  with  a  white  polka-dot  design.  The  cape  had  a 
close-fitting  shoulder-yoke  with  scarf  extensions,  of  red  rubber, 
cemented  to  the  body. 
The  Tam-O'Shanter  cap 
had  squares  of  blue 
checked  off  with  red  at  its 
edge,  and  a  red  rubber  tas- 
sel. The  parasol,  bag, 
and  cushion  were  edged 
with  narrow  slashed 
fringe.  The  bag  was  of 
the  new  type,  full,  gath- 
ered to  a  wide  top.  This 
set  was  worn  with  a 
of  navy-blue  satin. 

A    NOVEL    BALL. 

A  rubber  ball  that 
should  delight  the  little 
folks  has  recently  been 
patented,  which  comprises 
some  unusual  features. 

Over  an  ordinary  rub- 
ber ball  on  which  are 
painted   two   grotesque   fac 


The    Griffin    Rubber    Ba 


are  two  semi-spherical  caps'  vul- 
canized to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ball  but  free  elsewhere. 
When  these  are  turned  back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
faces  are  revealed.  At  the  juncture  point  of  one  of  these  caps 
a  long  rubber  thread  is  attached,  by  means  of  which  the  toy  can 
be  used  as  a  return  ball.  When  a  toss  ball  is  desired,  the  thread 
is  wound  up  inside  the  cap.  With  the  caps  open,  the  thread  is 
wound  around  the  juncture  point,  forming  a  sort  of  collar.  (C. 
Otis  C;riffin,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.) 
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GOLF  BALL  WITH  RUBBER-WOUND  CORE. 

Anoihtr  new  golf  ball  claims  to  be  "different''  in  the  manner 
of    winding    the    rubber    thread    around    the   core.     This,    it    is 


the    ball    liveliness. 


"Success"    Golf    Bal 


Control  on  approach  is  also 
claimed  for  this  ball  because 
of  its  pitied  cover.  It  is  con- 
ducive to  surer  putting,  and 
the  ball  is  not  swerved  by  wind 
pressure.  The  fi.xed  center  of 
gravity  makes  the  ball  hug  the 
green  closer  and  roll  steadily 
and  surely,  although  it  lifts 
easily  and  with  certainly  be- 
cause the  club  grips  it  so  well. 
(Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  701 
North  Sangamon  street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  25  West  45th 
street,   New  York  C'itv. ) 


RUBBER-LINED    AND    RUBBERIZED    BAGS. 

The  two  bags  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
intended  to  be  used  to  carry  diapers,  but  could  be  used  as  well 
for  bathing-suit  bags.  The  one  on  the  left  is  of  black  sateen 
and  has  a  silk  draw-cord  at  the  top  and  a  silk  tassel  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  fitted  with  a  removable  waterproof  bag  inside, 
held  in  place  by  snap 
fasteners  at  the  top. 
This  bag  is  fourteen 
inches  long,  but  .weighs 
only  a  few  ounces.  The 
bag  on  the  right  is  made 
of  double-faced  rubber- 
ized cloth  and  has  two 
sections  besides  a  pocket 
on  the  outside.  It  is 
checked  in  black  and  white.  (Montgomery  Ward 
&   Co.,   Chicago   avenue  and  Larrabee   street,   Chicago    Hhnois.) 


A  NEW   USE  FOR  SPONGE  RUBBER. 

The  writer  recently  found  in  a  Western  drug  store  a  shaving 
"brush"    of   sponge    rubber — a    simple    contrivance,    yet    effective 
and  eminently  useful.     A  cylindrical  piece  of  sponge  rubber  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  a  little 
more    than    that   in   length,    was 
compressed  at  one  end  and  tight- 
ly   embedded     in    an     enameled 
wood  handle.     The  other  end  of 
the  sponge  flared  out  in  conical 
shape  with  rounded  base.     This 
formed  a  shaving-brush,  both  for 
applying  soap  or  cream,  and  for 
rubbing  it  in  to  soften  the  beard. 

This  is  a  simple  article,  easy 
to  manufacture,  inexpensive 
enough  to  sell  well  at  a  small 
price.  No  maker's  name  appears 
on  it,  nor  is  there  any  mark  to 
show  it  was  ever  patented.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  article 
for  the  novelty  manufacturer. 

Sponge    Rubber    Shaving-Brusm. 

TESTBESTOS   BRAKE   LINING. 

A  new  kind  of  brake  lining  is  called  "TesTbesTos."  It  is 
manufactured  from  extra  long  asbestos  fibers  woven  and  inter- 
woven in  strong  brass  mesh  and  impregnated  with  sufficient  rub- 


er  to   bind   it   properly.     This   brake   lining   is   made   in   widths 
rom  one  to  four  inches  by  quarter-inches  and  in  five  thicknesses 
from  onc-eighlh-inch  to  five-sixteenths.    (Amer- 
ican .Asbestos  Co.,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania.) 

A  SUIT  FOR  UFE-SAVING. 

.\mong  the  many  articles  whose  production 
was  particularly  stimulated  by  the  recent  war 
is  the  life-saving  suit  of  many  kinds,  some  odd 
but  interesting,  and  many  intensely  practical. 
One  of  the  newer  ones  is  illustrated  here.  It  is 
made  of  rubberized  material  which  is  never- 
theless sufficiently  soft  and  pliable  to  allow 
freedom  of  movement.  No  air  cells  are  used, 
but  the  garment  gets  its  buoyancy  from  a  lin- 
ing of  kapoc  such  as  is  used  in  government 
life-preservers  of  the  ordinary  type. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  this  suit  the  wearer  can 

swim,  recline,  or  float  on  the  water,  and  even 

sleep.     It    can    be    folded    up    compactly    and 

takes  less  than  a  minute  to  put  on  over  the 

Life-   usual  clothing.     It  is  made  in  sizes   for  men, 

"■        women    and    children.      (G.    II.    Masten    Co.) 

A  TRADE-MARKED  BLOW-OUT  PATCH. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  blow-out  patch  so   successful   that  it 
t-as  widely  imitated,  devised  the  scheme  of  marking  his  product 
vith   a   trade-name.     This  is   why  the   "Major"   appears   under 
its   own   name.     Just   as 
the  title  of  his  rank  dis- 
tinguishes  the   army   of- 
^-  \.  ficer,    so    the     blow-out 

^y^  \  patch   which   is   dignified 

'--.         with    a    name    is     easily 
'^'^o^  /     identifiable    and    procur- 

able.     It   is   said   in   be- 
^  half  of  this  patch  that  it 

will  not  bulge  through 
the  blow-out  in  the  cas- 
ing and  become  road-cut. 
(The  General  Tire  & 
Rubber   Co.,   Akron,  O.) 


A  NEW  FABRIC  TIRE. 

A  new  fabric  tire,  made  with  long-fiber 
Sea  Island  cotton  in  its  carcass,  has  an 
extra  thick  tread  and  a  white,  thick  side- 
wall  which  gives  it  a  neat  appearance  as 
well  as  materiall}'  increasing  its  strength. 
The  wall  cushion  extends  through  to  the 
beads,  which  are  anchored  by  a  chafing 
strip  so  wide  that  it  reaches  up  into  the 
side-walls. 

The  extra  width  of  the  chafing  strip  is 
said  to  give  increased  flexibility  to  the  sides, 
add  a  tensile  strength  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  inch,  and  stififen  the  grooves, 
at   the  same  time  eliminating  rim-cuts. 

Breaker  strips  of  additional  width  are 
also  used  in  this  tire,  thereby  minimizing 
tjie .  danger  from  separation  of  plies  and 
eliminating  stone-bruises.  (The  Gates 
Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.) 

THE    "ERCO"    WAR-SOLE. 

A  new  rubber  and  fiber  sole  brought  out 
called  the  "Erco."     It  is  said  to  give    very 


during   the   war  is 
satisfactory  wear. 


(Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.) 
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Tire  Accessories. 


A   SIMPLE    NON-SKID    CHAIN. 

A  SIMPLE  NON-SKID  CHAIN  which  is  easily  and  quickly  ad- 
justed is  shown  in  the  illustration  below.  It  fits  the  tire, 
because  it  is  made  in  different  sizes  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  it  has  no  special  connectors  or  links,  so  that  it 
is  easily  replaced.  Any  standard  cross 
chain  can  be  used  in  an  emergency  until 
the  "Arrow  Grip"  can  be  obtained. 

The  special  feature  of  this  accessory 
is  the  clamp  by  which  it  is  attached. 
This  clamp  is  attached  to  the  spoke  of 
the  wheel  and  is  lined  with  rubber  so 
that  it  cannot  injure  the   spoke.     Once 


it  out,  because  a  strip  of  leather  is  cushioned  between  the  tire 
tread  and  the  protector.  The  openings  between  the  sections 
permit  sand,  mud,  gravel,  and  water,  to  escape.  The  device  is 
light  in  weight.     (The  Bukolt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stevens  Point, 

Wisconsin.')  

A  RIM-TOOL  FOR  SPLIT  RIMS. 
.■\  rim-tool  that  fits  all  sizes  and  types 
of  transversely  split  rims  is  practical  and 
useful.  The  one  shown  here  is  made 
to  spread  a  rim  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
when  required,  as  well  as  to  raise  one 
end  two  inches  and  carry  it  four  inches 
over  and  by  the  other,  thereby  contract- 


tted,   it   can   re- 
1  a  i  n      perman- 
laking  the 
attachment 
u  f      t  h  e 
chain    the 
only  opera- 
tion neces- 
e  fastened  is  inte- 
hen   once    pressed 


sary.  The  hook  to  which  the  chams 
gral  with  the  clamp  and  the  latch 
down  cannot  open  accidentally.  The  clamp  is  rust- 
proof and  no  special  tools  are  required  to  attach 
or  detach  it.  The  chain  is  twisted  so  that  it  lies 
flat  on  the  tire,  and  the  pull  is  on  the  felloe,  not 
on  the  spokes  or  clamp.  No  jacking  up  of  the 
truck  is  required.  (Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,   Glens   Falls,   New   York. 


A   PROTECTOR    AGAINST    PUNCTURES. 

.■\  tire  protector 
that  prevents  the 
lire  from  becoming 
punctured  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of 
sections  so  fastened 
together  that  any 
individual  one  may 
be  removed  if  dam- 
aged. These  s  c  c  - 
tions  are  made  of  a 
ght,  water-proofed, 
specially  treated  vul- 
canized fabric  rein- 
forced with  strips  of 
belting  across  the 
tread  and  high- 
grade  steel  studs.  These  tire  protectors,  in  addition  to  guard- 
ing against  punctures,  keep  the  car  from  skidding  in  sand  and 
on  muddy  roads.     They  fit  easily  over  the  tire  and  do  not  wear 


V  reversed   for   replacing  tires.      (The   Greb  Co.,   165 
street,   Boston,   Massachusetts.) 

THE  "JIFFY"  RIM. 
.A  rim  that  can  be  collapsed  simply  by  dropping 
on  the  floor  or  road  is  this  one  which  has  a  toggle 
joint,  rust-proof,  with  no  springs  or  hinges  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  tools  are  necessary.  The  col- 
lapsible section  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length 
when  collapsed.  (Parker  Collapsible  Rim  Corp., 
Chicago,  Illinois.) 

SIMPLY    OPERATED    CHAIN-JACK. 


"ARMOR- 
CORD" 
TUBE. 

.An       inner  "AKSUtBrimD"     Inner    Tube. 

tube   that 

strengthens  the  tire  is  of  cords  embedded  in  rubber,  so  arranged 

that   while   the   outer   surface   expands,   the   inner   one   contracts 

lengthwise,  preventing  creeping.     (.Armorcord  Rubber  Co.,  Salem, 

Ohio.) 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

COURSE  IN  MODERN  PRODUCTION  METHODS.  BY  JOHN 
Calaer  and  associates.  Business  Training  Corp..  New  York  City.  (Six 
volumes,  cluth,  16nio.,  125  to  150  pages.) 

THE  manager,  the  superintendent  and  the  foremen  of  an  indus- 
trial plant,  who  would  fill  their  positions  efficiently,  must 
know  vastly  more  than  those  occupying  similar  positions  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  However,  much  practical  experience  they  may  have 
had  in  attaining  to  such  offices,  there  are  many  points,  the  results 
of  other  experiences,  which  are  really  essential.  These  six  volumes 
are  the  results  of  such  experiences,  so  put  together  as  to  be  a 
course  in  practical  training.  The  books  are  arranged  under  the 
general  subjects  of  Teamwork,  Handling  Men,  organization,  Ma- 
chinery and  Materials,  Production  Records  and  Management. 
Each  of  these  broad  subjects  is  considered  in  its  various  phases 
in  clearly  written  style  interestingly  illustrated,  and  the  man  in 
shop  or  office,  whatever  his  rank,  who  may  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously study  and  master  the  six  volumes  must  be  far  better 
fitted  to  do  the  work  now  required  of  him,  and  well-qualified  for 
promotion. 


NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

As  A  SAMPLE  OF. A  WORKING  CATALOG,  THE  ONE  RECENTLY  SENT 
out  by  the  Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation.  This  gives,  each  on  a  page  by  itself,  fine 
half-tones  from  retouched  photographs  of  the  various  rubber- 
mill  machines  manufactured  by  the  company.  These  include 
calenders,  mixing  mills,  washers,  presses,  accumulators,  tubers, 
strainers,  vulcanizers,  etc.,  shown  in  large  size  and  careful  de- 
tail on  the  left-hand  pages,  with  full-descriptions  on  the  page 
opposite.  The  book  has  a  heavy,  embossed  cover,  the  typog- 
raphy and  press  work  being  a  fine  example  of  the  printer'?;  art. 

The  T.wlor  Instrument  Companies  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
have  issued  a  valuable  reference  work  in  their  general  indus- 
trial catalog  of  Tycos  instruments.  The  book  is  a  well-made 
cloth-bound  volume  (7  by  10  inches)  of  422  pages,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  with  half-tones,  diagrams,  charts  and  blue- 
prints showing  the  application  of  Tycos  instruments  and  system 
of  regulation  of  time,  temperature  and  pressure  in  various  in- 
dustrial operations.  The  volume  also  contains  a  section  de- 
voted to  tables  for  ready  reference  on  temperature,  relative 
humidity,  steam,  specific  gravity  equivalents,  etc.,  concluding 
with  an  excellent  general  index. 

*        ♦        * 

The  Denham  Costfinding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  is  mailing 
gratis  to  general  managers  of  factories  a  neat  little  lOS-page, 
cloth-lx)und  book  by  Robert  S.  Denham,  entitled  "The  A-B-C  of 
Cost  Engineering."  It  outlines  the  principles  and  advantages  of 
the  newest  and  most  practicable  methods  of  determining  the  cost 
of  producing  and  selling  factory-made  goods  and  explains  the 
special  merits  of  the  Denham  cost  engineering  systems. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  mail- 
ing  a  very  large  and  striking  circular,  which  might  well  serve 
as  a  window  poster.  Half-tone  illustrations  of  the  various  steps 
in  making  tires  by  hand,  a  picture  of  a  tire,  fully  half  actual 
size,  a  trade-mark  in  vivid  red,  all  combine  to  make  a  piece  of 
trade  literature  which  cannot  escape  attention. 

A  new  map  of  Asia  showing,  among  other  things,  the 
rubber  resources  of  the  country,  has  been  published  by  the  Asia 
Publishing  Co.,  627  Lexington  avenue,  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  generally  given  by  political  maps,  this 
one  includes  designation  of  railroad  systems,  caravan  routes, 
which  may  later  be  followed  by  railroads,  and  the  economic  re- 
sources, rubber  being  only  one  of  the  products  represented. 


.-\n   INUUSTKIAI.  MAP  OF  XeW    F.NGI.AXD,  INDICATING  I!V  A  KEY  THE 

leading  industries  located  geographically  in  the  respective 
cities  and  towns,  has  been  published  by  The  First  National  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  addition  there  is  a  carefully  worked 
out  table  of  the  industrial  towns  arranged  by  states,  the  leading 
industries  in  each  city  and  town  being  indicated. 

The  map  will  be  published  in  other  languages  for  distribution 
in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  to  enable  the  foreign  buyer 
to  familiarize  himself  with  New  England  manufactured  products. 


NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

A.  G.  G.  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  The,  May  29  (New  York),  $250,000. 
.\.  Gcrace,  Buffalo;  F.  and  C.  I.ombardo,  both  of  Jamestown — both  in  New 
York.      Principal  office,   Buffalo.   New  York.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

.Mdens'  Sticccsso's,  Inc.,  June  13  (New  York),  $100,000.  T.  A.  MaRuire, 
president  and  treasurer;  A.  H.  Brown,  vice-president  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; M.  A.  Howser,  .secretary;  W.  C.  Martin,  assistant  secretary;  E.  T. 
Rice,  J.  French,  and  J.  Cone,  directors.  Principal  office,  290  Broadway, 
New  York  City.     To  import  crude  rubber  and  general  merchandise. 

American  Balloon  Co..  Inc.,  June  9  (New  York).  $2,000.  S.  J.  Sing. 
E.  K.  Walker,  both  of  Forest  Hills.  Long  Island,  New  York;  G.  C.  Hall, 
Akron,  Ohio.     To  manufacture  rubber  balloons. 

.American  Thermosuit  Corp.,  May  2  (New  York).  $50OX)0O.  E.  T. 
Bickford,  Whitman,  Massachusetts;  C.  V.  Stehle.  120  Broadway;  J. 
Romano.  612  West  178th  street— both  of  New  Y'ork  City.  To  manufacture 
life-saving  suits. 

Beacon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  June  7  (Delaware).  $1,000,000.  R.  W. 
Crissey,  B.  F.  Moore,  both  of  Kent.  Ohio;  J.  R.  Riley,  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania. Delaware  agent.  Capital  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware,  Dover.  Dela- 
ware.    To   manufacture  inner  tubes,  tires,   etc. 

Biltwel  Tire  Corp.,  May  6  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  J.  D.  Rudnick, 
74  Elm  Hill  avenue;  H.  A.  Rudnick,  68  Brunswick  street— both  of  Rox- 
bury;  D.  R.  Silverman.  16  Charlotte  street,  Dorchester — both  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture,  buy, 
sell,  rebuild  and  repair  rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

Carlton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  June  16  (New  York),  $25,000.  F.  G. 
Carlton.   Woolstoji,    Massachusetts;    I.    Rapoport,    1660   Union    street;    A.    A. 


City.      To    manufactun 

Chelsea  Tire  &  Repair  Co..  June  3  (New  Jersey),  $10,000.  N.  E.  and 
J.  J.  Daily,  both  of  7  North  Boston  avenue.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey: 
E.  F.  While,  1401  West  Third  street.  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Principal 
office,  3007  Atlantic  avenue,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge, 
N.    E.   Daily.      To   repair   tires. 

Chester  Waterproof  Co.,  Inc..  June  13  (New  York).  $20,000.  G.  Shapiro, 
191?    66th    street,    Brooklyn,    New    York;   T.    Crawford.   260   William    street; 


City 


A.    Ne 


Cty,   New  Jc 


New  York  City.     To  manufactu 

Colonial  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mav  31  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  J. 
Bciger,  228  First  street.  Town  of  Union;  J.  Gardner,  37  Bond  Place,  Wee- 
hawken— both  in  New  Jersey;  W.  C.  Michael,  439  Putnam  avenue.  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Principal  office,  75  Montgomery  street.  Room  No.  150,  Jersey 
Agent  in  charge.  G.  D.  Hendrickson  To  manufacture, 
id  sell  tires,  tubes,  rubber  boots,  and  all  goods  of  which  rubber 

Conestoga  Tire  &:  Rubber  Co.,  May  27  (Delaware),  $25,000.  A.  R.  and 
W.  W.  Trump.  R.  Pryde— all  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware 
agent,  Capital  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware,  Dover,  Delaware.  To  buy  and 
sell    automobile   tires   and  tubes. 

Cord  Tire  Corp..  May  5  (West  Virginia),  $500,000.  J.  D.  Comstock, 
H.  B.  Wovelbury,  H.  J.  Powers,  J.  T.  Johnson— all  of  Chester,  West  Vir- 
ginia; A.  J.  Comstock,  2668  Edges'  ■■■"■■-■■ 
office.  Chester,  West  Virginia.  1 
products. 

Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  June  10  (New 
York),  $100,000.  R.  L.  De  Lisser,  Great  Neck;  E.  O.  Machlin,  New 
Rochelle— both  in  New  York;  W.  P.  H.  Reilly,  248  West  102nd  street. 
New   York  City.      To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Doublewear   Rubber  Co.,    May  29    (New   Jersey),   $125,000.     C.   P.   Gold- 
smith,  24  West  36th   street.   New   York  City;    '  -   -     -  -  •      •       -   -- 
Perdicaris     Place,    T                  -          ^ 
State    street.    Trent, 
buy.    manufacture, 

*°Drt-Kure  Retreder  Co.,  The,  April  22  (Ohio),  $10,000.  M.  L.  Cope, 
president;  E.  M.  Harbin,  vice-president;  H.  B.  Houghton,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  H.  T.  Cope,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  B.  Houghton, 
Jr..  director.  Irincipal  office,  405  East  Market  street,  Akron,  Ohio,  branches 
at  80  Bagley  avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  5868  Baum  Boulevard,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.     To  sell  tire-repair  machinery. 

Economy  Rubber  Co.,  April  17  (Pennsylvania),  $90,000.  G  P  Felty, 
Pittsburgh;  E.  E.  Murphy.  R.  R.  Yost,  both  of  Johnstown— all  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Principal  office,  Johnstown.  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture,  sell 
and  deal  in  rubber  products,  accessories  and  supplies. 

Enterprise  Tourist  Case  Co.,  Inc..  January  9  (New  Y'ork).  $50,000.  J. 
I  Schulmsn,  619  West  143rd  street:  J.  R.  Korbet  1562  Minford  Place, 
Bronx;  W.  Abramson,  648  West  160th  street— all  of  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture  traveling  equipment  and  rubber  products,   etc. 

Five-Fifteen  Tire  Vulcanizing  Co.,  January  14  (Tennessee),  $10,000. 
T  G  Burkle.  C.  W.  Fellows,  H.  B.  Arnoult.  E.  A.  Rome,  D.  F.  Clark, 
fr    T    I  awless.      Principal   office,   Memphis,   Tennessee.  .^     „     , 

^FUcor^d^_Rubb^er^C..^May^23^,Main^e.$2.0^ 

^C^ll".'^.'=i"ut'T^rf|/sJplf(io:ri;r7|ne^I6  (New  York^  $5^00 
H.  I.  and  M.  Grundt,  A.  Henig— all  of  1483  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Citv.      To   catrv   on   auto  tire  business. 


Cohen— both  of  13 
New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  143-149  East 
Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  P.  Forman.  To 
xport,    import    and    generally    deal    in    rubber 
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uiorallar  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  May  14  (Delaware),  $400,000.  A.  Wat- 
son. Nyack:  R.  Krause,  Sound  View  avenue,  Clason  Point;  M.  A.  Heyser, 
446  Lexington  avenue,  Brooklyn— all  of  New  York.  Delaware  agent, 
Liiitcd  States  Corp.  Co.,  311  State  street,  Dover,  Delaware.  To  manu- 
facture  and    generally   deal    in   tires. 

Gillette  Tire  Co.,  Inc..  June  2  (Delaware),  $50,000.  F.  R.  Hensell, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  E.  M".  MacFarland,  J.  V.  Pimm,  both  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  Delaware  agent,  Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Co..  927  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  import,  e.xport  and 
manufacture   automobiles,    tires,   tubes,    etc. 

Hercules  Rubber  Corp.,  May  27  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  E.  H.  L.  Haef- 
ner,  C.  A.  Stegner,  both  of  Main  and  Canal  streets;  J.  A.  Robinson,  4th 
and  Vine  streets— all  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Delaware  Agent,  Corporation 
Co.  of  Delaware,  901  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  deal 
in   rubber  products. 


Hood  Tire  Shop,  March  13  (Indiana),  $2S,0CO.  B.  L.  Heer,  J  J.  Ca 
R.  J.  Diekcmper— all  of  Terra  Haute,  Indiana.  Principal  office,  : 
Haute,    Indiana.      To   buy   and   sell   automobile   accessories. 


Ter 


The.    February    27    (Indiana),    $50,000.      D.    K.    Hall, 

"      "— ' "     Dicks— all    of    Indianapolis,    Indiana. 

To  buy  and  sell  automobile  tires. 

$50,000.  R.  Mav,  presi- 
ice-president;  J.  D.  Simpson,  secretary  and  treasurer 
—all  of  Little  Rock.  Arkansas.  Principal  office.  Little  Kock,  Arkansas. 
To  manufacture  rubber  specialties. 

Levy,  Kelban  &  Co.,  Inc.,  June  19  (New  York),  $2,000.  B.  Levy,  75 
East  104th  street;  I.  Kelban,  49  East  I02nd  street— both  of  New  York 
City;  S.  Levy,  391  Kosciusko  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  To  deal  in 
auto    tires    and    accessories. 

M.  &  M.  Tire  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  May  29  (New  York),  $5,000.  E.  C. 
Handwerk,  W.  G.  Merowit,  W.  J.  Bullion— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Principal   office,   Buffalo,    New   Y'ork.     Tire   service   station. 

Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  June  12  (New  Y'ork),  $625,000.  C.  W, 
Smith,  B.  H.  Macquhae,  H.  L.  Kimberly— all  of  30  East  42nd  street. 
New   York   City.      To   manufacture  tires,   etc. 

Milner  Rubber  Co.,  W.  F.,  The,  April  9  (Kentucky),  $10,000.  W.  F. 
Milner,  R.  H.  and  B.  M.  Rivers — all  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Principal 
office,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  To  buy,  sell  and  repair  automobiles  and 
parts. 

New  Jersey  Savold  Tire  Co.,  May  22  (New  Jersey),  $2,000,000.  H.  A. 
Black,  A.  F.  McCabe,  J.  R.  Turner.  Principal  office.  15  Exchange  Place, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jer«ey.  Agent  in  charge.  The  Corporation  Trust  Co. 
To  manufacture,   purchase,   sell,   import,   export,   rebuild   and   repair  tires. 

Phenix  Tire  Corp.,  June  5  (New  York),  $5,000.  R.  H.  Forbes,  153 
East  24th  street.  New  York  City;  T.  F.  O'Brien,  124  Martense  street; 
T.  Y.  Brent,  2181  Bedford  avenue— both  of  Brooklyn,  all  in  New  York. 
Principal  office,   Brooklyn,   New  Y'ork.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Pierceless  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  June  7  (New  York),  $5,000.  H.  L.  Lewen, 
60  West  129th  street.  C.  Pechner.  299  Broadway;  S.  Weininger,  734 
East   160th  street— all  of  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Pressman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  May  27  (Delaware),  $3,000,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau,  P.  B.  Drew,  C.  L.  Rimlinger— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  buy,  sell  and  generally  deal  in  rubber  tires, 
tubes,  etc. 

Rainbow  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  February  5  (Ohio),  $250,000.  C.  E.  Ross, 
president;  H.  L.  Gilbert,  vice-president;  G.  E.  Caylor,  secretary  and  attor- 
ney: C.  .^.  Morrison,  treasurer;  H.  E.  Fegley  and  C.  A.  Waggoner, 
directors.  Principal  office,  310  People's  Loan  Building,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
To   do   a  general   rubber  business. 

Redden  Resilient  Wheel  Co.,  Tune  4  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  E.  E. 
Redden,  101  Oakland  street;  P.  J.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  58  Belmont  street;  J.  L. 
Connell.  17  Jenks  street — all  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Principal 
office.  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  auto- 
mobile  parts,    accessories,    etc. 

Rialto  Til 
Jacobs,  S.  1 
City.     To   manufactur 

Rubber  Products  Corp..  June  13  (Delaware),  $500,000.  A.  W.  Britton, 
S.  B.  Howard,  R.  K.  Ihistle- all  of  65  Cedar  street.  New  York  City. 
Delaware  agent,  LTnited  States  Corporation  Co.,  311  South  State  street, 
Dover,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  goods  made  entirely  or 
partly  of   rubber. 

Serber  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  June  11  (New  York),  $20,000.  D.  C.  and 
M.  C.  Serber.  both  of  1123  Broadway;  L.  A.  Malkiel,  116  Nassau  street- 
all   of   New   York   City.      To    manufacture    tires,    etc. 

Smith  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  May  15  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  F.  W. 
Smith,  L.  A.  Ely,  both  of  Rutherford,  New  Jersey;  J.  R.  Arbooz,  New 
York  City.  Principal  office,  Ely  Building,  5  Erie  avenue,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  W.  H.  J.  Ely.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell 
and    deal    in    all    kinds    of    rubber    goods. 

Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  May  8  (Massachusetts),  $150,000.  W. 
P.  Cronin,  Belmont;  J.  S.  Waddell,  Winchester,  both  in  Massachusetts; 
S.  Bernheim,  New  York  City.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
To   manufacture    and    deal    in    automobile    tires,    rubber    goods,    etc. 

Stanley  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.  May  24  (New  York),  $50,000.  H.  A. 
Cohn.  300  East  49th  street,  New  York  City;  S.  Fischel,  891  Fox  street, 
Bronx;  R.  Heller,  1431  60th  street,  Brooklyn— all  in  New  York.  To 
manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Universal  Rubber  Products  Co.,  May  26  (Delaware),  $2,000,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau,  P.  B.  Drew,  C.  L.  Rimlinger— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dela- 
ware agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilming- 
ton.  Delaware.     To   manufacture  tubes,    tires   and   rubber   goods. 

Uzold  Tire  Corp.,  June  7  (Delaware),  $5,000,000.  W.  F.  O'Keefe,  G.  G. 
Stiegler,  J.  H.  Dowdell — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware  agent. 
Corporation  Co.  of  Delaware.  901  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To  manufacture  and  deal  in  automobile  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  May  19  (Delawaree),  $600,000.  H.  R.  Piatt, 
E.  C.  Love,  C.  A.  Wyer— all  of  Orn'ille.  Ohio.  Delaware  agent.  Capital 
Trust  Co.,  of  Delaware,  Dover,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  automobile 
tires,   tubes,   etc. 

Weston  Wheel  Corp.,  June  10  (New  York),  $5,000.  F.  G.  Fischer,  900 
Riverside  Drive,  C.  F.  Bailey,  226  Loring  Place,  both  of  New  Y'ork  City; 
W.  S.  Sawyer,  60  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  To'  manufacture 
auto   wheels. 

Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Anril  29  (Connecticut).  $500,000.  J.  E.  Hubin- 
ger,  C.  W.  Murdock,  G.  P.  Smith— all  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Prin- 
cipal office.  New  Haven,  Connecticut.     To  manufacture  tires. 


SPAWNING  TIRE  COMPANIES. 

With  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  a  group,  perhaps  two 
or  three  groups,  have  within  the  last  six  months  incorporated 
some  forty  tire  companies,  probably  more.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  forty  new  factories,  nor  does  it  mean — in  fact, 
just  what  is  the  idea?  The  list,  the  capitalization  and  the  names 
of  the  incorporators  is,  however,  illuminating  to  a  degree. 

One  group  consists  of  J.  Jacobs,  S.  Bernheim  and  W.  Loew- 
enthal,  all  of  1877  Broadway.  They  are  incorporators  of  the 
following  companies  during  the  last  few  months: 

Arch   City   Tire   &   Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   capital  $5,000. 

Arrow   Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $15,000. 

Charlestown   Tire  &    Rubber  Co.,   Inc..   $6,000. 

Charlotte   Tire   S,-    Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,    $4,000. 

Cotton    States   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Inc..    $10,000. 

Ellison    lire    &    Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,    $10,000 

Great  Western   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $20,000 

Huguenot    Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $3,000. 

Oval    Tire    &    Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,    $4,000. 

Rialto   Tire   Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,   $20,000. 

Slapleton    Tire    &   Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,   $4,000. 

Tennessee  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $5,000. 

Union    Hill    Tire   Sales    Station,    Inc.,    $4,000. 

Valley    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $2,000. 

Wesi   Gate  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  $5,000. 

The  other  group  includes  H.  S.  Hartstein,  C.  A,  Weldon, 
A.  Hirsch,  S.  Bernheim  and  M.  Kittay,  all  of  35  Nassau  street] 
New  York  City.  Some  three  of  these  five  are  incorporators 
of  the  following  companies : 

Bridgeport   Tire    &   Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $2,000 

Boston    lire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $4,000. 

Bayonne    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $2,000 

Central   New  York  Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $20,000 

Connecticut  Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    Inc      $ '  Oob 

Davenport   Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc., '$1,()00. 

Capitol   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Inc.     $2  000 

Columbus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   $5,000 

Erie    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Int.,    $5,000 

Essex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   $4,000. 

Elniira    Tire    &   Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $2  000 

Fair    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $5,000. 

Fresno   Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.     $5  000 

Gem    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    In 

Jamaica   Tire  &   Rubber   Co., 

Lion   Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    It 

Missouri   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   ...,., 

Newburgh    Tire   &   Rubber   Co      In 

Norfolk   Tire    &   Rubber    Co.,    Inc..  '$!,< 

Newark  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,   Inc.,   $4,000 

Paterson    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc      $2  000 

Palace   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $3,000. 

Rcauing   Tire   &   Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $4,000 

Raleigh   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc      $'000 

Schenectady   Tire   &   Rubber  Co.,    Inc.',   $3,000 

saxet    lire  &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc..   $2,000. 

Tire    Export    Co..    Inc.,    $2,000. 

Watertown    Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $50,000 

Wilmington    Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,    $1,000 

Williamsburgh  Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $3,000. 

Yonkers  Tire  S:  Rubber   Co.,  Inc.,   $3,000. 

Looking  farther  back,  we  find  quite  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies whose  incorporators  are  S.  Bernheim,  C.  A.  Weldon 
and  H.  H.  Jacobson,  the  address  of  the  latter  being  373  or  5S5 
Grand  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned : 

Blacklock-Posner    Tire    Co.,    Inc.,    $15,000. 

Boston   Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    $4,000. 

Colorado   Tire  ?•   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   $1,000. 

Chicago  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  $100,000. 

Commercial    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    $1,000. 

Delta   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,   $1,000. 

Elm   City   Rubber   Co.,   Inc..   $1,500. 

Equitable   Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    Inc.,    $1,000. 

Fulton  Tire   Corp.,   $200,000. 

Government  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  $2,400. 

Leader  Tire   Sr    Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,   $5,000. 

Pacific  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  $2,000. 

Quality  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  $1,000. 

Queen  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  $1,000. 

Service   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    Inc.,    $1,000. 

Sea  Gate  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,  $12,000. 

Syracuse    Tire    Co.,    $10,000. 

Tire   Company   of    Baltimore,   Inc.,   $100,000. 

Tire    Company    of    California,    Inc.,    $7,500. 

Tire    Company    of    Philadelphia,    Inc.,    $6,000. 

Tire    Outlet   Co.,    Inc.,    $1,000. 

World    Tire    Corp.,    The,    $3,000. 

Besides  these  there  are  some  others  in  which  one  or  m»re 
of  the  names  of  individuals  mentioned  above  appear  as  iiTOor- 
porators. 


:..   $5,000. 
Inc.,   $2,000. 
:.,    $1,500. 

$5,000. 
$1,500. 
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From    Rubber    Planters    in    Mexico. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


((Y  SOMETIMES  WISH  that  the  American  rubber  trade  could 
I  have  been  with  you  in  1903,  1904  and  1905  when  jou 
visited  Mexico,  examined  the  plantations,  and  studied  con- 
ditions. Could  they,  for  example,  have  been  crowded  into  the  little 
launch  that  went  up  the  Coatzacoalcos  river,  then  up  the  Usapa- 
apa  and  finally  entered  the  Chichigapa,  landing  at  the  long  river 
pier  at  Plantation  Rubio.  Then  after  luncheon  the  whole  party  to 
take  horse  and  ride  for  hours  through  the  miles  of  rubber  trees, 
visiting  the  villages  of  thatched  houses,  put  up  for  the  hundreds 
of  laborers,  viewing  the  substantial  storehouses,  together  with 
the  bungalows  of  the  superintendent  and  foreinen ;  they  certainly 
would  have  been  impressed,  not  only  by  the  enterprise  shown  in 
the  clearing  and  planting  of  thousands  of  acres  of  jungle  but  they 
could  not  but  note  how  prosperous  and  contented  were  the 
workmen  and  their  famihes.  There  would  also  have  come  to 
them  the  feeling  of  safety  that  we  all  had  under  the  protection  of 
Diaz  and  incidentally  Uncle  Sam ! 

"Had  they  taken  that  trip  I  could  wish  that  they  might  take  it 
again  to-day.  To  be  sure,  the  launch  would  afford  a  good  target 
for  bandit  snipers  along  the  river  banks  and  would  need  to  be 
armored.  Over  at  Rubio  the  charred  and  rotting  remains  of  the 
long  pier  might  help  one  to  flounder  up  to  the  site  of  the  once 
tiled  and  brick  bodega.  Then  up  to  the  main  road  now  choked 
with  jungle  growth,  to  the  plantation  where  stood  the  administra- 
tion settlement.  Here  would  be  seen  destruction,  wanton  and 
complete — homes  burned  to  the  ground  or  dismembered  and 
wrecked  beyond  description.  Possibly  they  would  wish  to  visit 
the  graves  of  young  Saenz  and  two  other  American  white  men 
killed  by  bandits  because  they  tried  to  protect  the  property  of 
their  American  employers.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  visit  the 
rubber   plantings   but   could   they   do    so    they   would    find    trees 


Bodega  Destroyed  by  Bandits, 


slashed  and  burned  and  the  choking  jungle  growth  covering 
everything.  Of  all  the  old  order  nothing  remains — all  is  changed, 
except  the  collection  of  taxes.  This  goes  right  on,  and  perhaps 
will  result  in  final  confiscation. 

"This  of  course  would  be  but  one  example.  It  could  be  dupli- 
cated many,  many  times  had  the  visitors  the  heart  for  such 
inspection.     Diaz  is  dead,  God  rest  him,  and  Uncle  Sam  sleeps! 


Uncle  Sam  sleeps  almost  as  soundly  as  scores  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, whose  graves  dot  the  once  prosperous  plantations  of  the 
ticrra  calicnte." 

DESTRUCTION    OF   HEVEA   TREES. 

".\s  1  have  before  indicated — I  believe  50  per  cent  of  the  rub- 
ber iilantations  in  Mexico,  by  adding  cattle,  corn  and  the  like, 
uijuld  to-day  be  .m  a  paying  basis  if  they  had  been   protected. 


RICK  AND  Tile  Factory  Burned  by  B.\ndits. 


But  banditry  prevailed,  the  workmen  were  driven  away  or  forced 
into  the  army,  and  property  destroyed  in  all  directions.  Amer- 
icans left,  those  who  could,  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  try  to  do 
anything.     It  is  a  shame,  a  shame  that  has  continued  for  years. 

"I  do  not  suppose  many  know  it  but  the  experiments  with  the 
Hevea  tree  in  Mexico  proved  that  it  would  do  just  as  well  as  in 
the  Far  East.  Under  fair  conditions  there  should  have  been 
thousands  of  acres  now  in  bearing.  It  would  have  meant  the 
financial  salvation  of  scores  of  American  planters  in  Mexico. 
But  the  Hcvca  trees  have  been  practically  wiped  out  through 
forced  neglect  or  wilful  destruction. 

"I  might  add  that  the  American  planter  was  a  godsend  to  the 
Mexican  laborer.  Hevea  plantations  or  any  successful  planta- 
tions meant  food,  clothing  and  schooling  to  a  people  sadly  in 
need  of  all  three.  It  also  meant  added  revenue  to  a  bankrupt 
government." 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  SCHOOL. 

Factory  training  under  direct  supervision  and  upon  a 
production  basis  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  for  two 
years  past  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  rubber  footwear  construc- 
tion in  a  leading  American  factory  employing  8,500  persons, 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  whom  are  women  engaged  upon  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  footwear.  Learners  reinain  in  this  school 
two  weeks,  or  until  they  are  able  to  produce  60  pairs  a  day. 
While  in  training  they  are  paid  $10  per  week,  or  if  they  are  able 
to  turn  out  a  "full  ticket"  of  102  pairs,  they  receive  $16.50  per 
week.  When  transferred  to  the  shoe-working  department  they 
are  put  upon  a  piece-rate  basis. 

Numerous  pamphlets  of  value  to  those  interested  in  various 
methods  of  industrial  training  have  been  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  United 
States  Training  Service,  618  Seventeenth  street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


Albert  L.  Viles. 


GENERAL    MANAGER    AND    SECRETARY    OF    THE 
RUBBER  ASSOCIATION. 

ALBERT  L.  VILES,  who  becomcs  general  manager  and  sec- 
retary of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America  on  July  1,  is 
of  English  ancestry,  and  was  born  at  Orland,  Maine,  De- 
cember 20,  1881,  and  here  he  passed  his  boyhood  days.  He 
attended  the  country  school  in 
that  town,  but  his  parents  remov- 
ing to  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  he 
continued  his  education  at  the 
Dover  public  schools. 

His  first  employment  was  in  the 
woolen  mills,  at  Dover,  and  later 
in  Auburn,  New  York.  But  his 
ambition  was  to  be  a  railroad  man, 
and  in  1901  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  as  a 
laborer.  Determined  to  succeed, 
he  rose  from  one  position  to  an- 
other, becoming  telegrapher,  sta- 
tion agent,  accountant,  assistant 
chief  clerk  in  superintendent's  of- 
fice, ticket  agent  and  freight  agent. 
In  1910  he  accepted  the  position 
of  investigator  with  the  Official 
Classification  Committee  of  the  railroad  lines  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  subsequently  became  special  agent  and  assistant  to 
the  chairman,  specializing  in  commercial  analysis  of  all  lines  of 
business  throughout  the  Official  Classification  Territory  in  so  far 
as  related  to  freight  classification.  He  prepared,  presented  and 
defended  cases  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  also 
engaged  in  special  investigation  work  for  various  member  rail- 
road lines  in  the  Official  Classification  Territory. 

In  August,  1918,  he  was  called  to  become  manager  of  the 
Tariflf  Division  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
which  position  he  filled  most  efficiently  until  last  April,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  assistant  manager  of  the  Eastern  Freight 
Inspection  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in 
charge  of  freight  inspection  in  Official  Classification  Territory.  It 
is  this  position  which  he  relinquished  to  become  genera!  manager 
and  secretary  of  The  Rubber  Association. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Transportation  Club  and  the  Traffic 
Club,  both  of  New  York  City,  and  also  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

DIVIDENDS. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  man- 
ufacturer of  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  4H  per  cent,  payable  June  14,  on  stock 
of  record  May  31.  A  quarterly  dividend  of  V/:  per  cent  has 
also  been  declared  on  the  company's  debenture  stock,  payable 
July  25,  on  stock  of  record  July  10,  1919. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividends  of  $1.50  on  its  common  stock,  payable 
June  20,  on  stock  of  record  June  10,  and  of  V/2  per  cent  on  its 
preferred  stock,  payable  July  15  on  stock  of  record  July  1,  1919. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  $2  a  share  and  a  further  stock  dividend  of 
2  per  cent,  both  payable  July  15  on  stock  of  record  June  7,  1919. 

Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1^  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock,  payable  June  IS  on  stock  of  record  May  31,  1919. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  on  its  6  per  cent  preferred  stock, 
payable  July  1  on  stock  of  record  June  16,  1919. 


The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio,  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per 
cent  on  the  outstanding  common  stock,  payable  June  1,  1919. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  has 
declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1J4  per  cent,  payable 
June  2   on  preferred  stock  of  record   May  26,   1919. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1, 
payable  July  31  on  common  stock  and  July  IS  on  preferred. 

THE  NEW  MAYWALD  LABORATORIES. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Austen,  and  later  Dr.  Maywald,  oper- 
ated laboratories  at  89  Pine  street,  New  York,  chiefly  for  rubber 
investigation.  Changes  in  lower  New  York  and  the  need  of 
more  room  has  led  Dr.  Maywald  to  move  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  which  is  actually  almost  as  near  in  point  of  time  from 
uptown  New  York  as  is  Pine  street. 

The  new  office  and  chemical  laboratory  is  at  86  Park  Place, 
two  doors  from  the  Public  Service  Terminal  and  two  blocks 
from  the  Hudson  Tube  station,  and  the  experimental  laboratory 
is  at  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

Here  a  modern,  well-equipped  rubber-testing  and  experi- 
mental plant  has  been  installed,  including  a  washer,  dryer,  mix- 
ing mill,  calender,  vulcanizer  and  the  varied  array  of  instru- 
ments and  devices  for  dissection,  testing  and  analyzing  rubber 
products  of  every  sort.  Ample  accommodations  are  afforded 
for  handling  rubber  research  work  and  consultation  practice,  and 
visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  new  laboratories. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

President-elect  Pessoa,  of  Brazil,  arrived  in  New  York  City 
last  month,  en  route  to  his  own  country,  after  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  United  States,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  and  government  officials  entertained  Dr.  Pessoa, 
thus  affording  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  of  reciprocating  the  generous  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  ex-Secretary  of 
State  Root,   when  they  visited   Brazil. 

President-elect  Pessoa  has  had  a  brilliant  career  in  connection 
with  the  government  affairs  of  Brazil,  and  is  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  progressive  generation  that  is  coming 
forward  in  that  country  and  Latin  America.  He  believes  in 
Pan  Americanism  which  stands  for  real 
between  the  United  States  and 


:id  lasting  friendship 
sister  American  republics. 


VAIL  RESIGNS  AS  TELEPHONE  PRESIDENT 

^  Theodore  N.  Vail,  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
since  1912,  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  an  office  which  he  has  held  since  1907. 
He  retires  from  this  important  position  to  be  released  from 
many  details,  and  to  have  more  time  for  other  interests.  His 
connection  with  the  company  dates  back  to  1878,  when  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
which  position  he  filled  until  1887,  after  which  he  spent  several 
years  in  travel,  later  going  to  Argentina  to  introduce  electric 
railways  in  several  South  American  cities.  When  Frederic  B. 
Fish  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  great  telephone  com- 
pany, Mr.  Vail  accepted  the  position  and  has  filled  it  most  ac- 
ceptably ever  since. 

Although  in  his  74th  year,  he  is  keen  and  active,  and  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency  does  not  mean  a  severance  from 
the  company  as  he  is  still  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Dominion  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Corp.,  154  Nassau  street, 
New  York  City,  has  recently  opened  branches  in  Albany,  New 
York,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  The 
company  increased  its  capital  to  $100,000  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Mechanical  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  49  North  Third  avenue,  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York,  has  been  recently  formed,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  pneumatic  lires  with  a 
3,000-mile  guarant)'.  The  plant  is  in  operation  and  the  business 
prospects  are  very  good.  Aaron  Rcrs,  who  is  well-known  in 
the  rubber  scrap  trade,  is  president  and  Charles  S.  Bornheim  is 
treasurer. 

The  Mileage  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  2118  South  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  agent  for  the  "Dri-Cure"  retreader  and 
uses  the  "Drico"  rebuilding  process  in  retreading  tires.  It  has 
nine  "Dri-Cure"  molds  in  operation  and  besides  the  retreading 
of  tires,  sells  the  finished  product,  retreading  equipment,  tools, 
rubber  stocks,  etc. 

The  Alliance  Tire  Co.,  259  West  57th  street,  New  York 
City,  is  now  handling  the  Goodrich  line  of  "Safety  Tread"  tires 
and  tubes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City,  for 
its  export  department.  F.  B.  Beck  will  be  in  charge  during 
the  absence  of  D.  D.  F.  Yard,  who  is  going  to  the  Far  East 
on  a  business  trip  for  the  company. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  recently 
opened  a  branch  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Advance  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  plant,  200  by  130  feet,  in  which  it 
will  install  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  fabric 
and  cord  tires. 

The  Excello  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  215  North  15th  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  including  $400,000  preferred  stock  and 
$600,000  common,  par  value  $10.  J.  C.  Brennan  is  president 
of  the  company,  which  was  established  in  1914  and  manufactures 
"Xlo"  tires  and  red  inner  tubes. 

The  Majestic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Jonesboro,  In- 
diana, is  building  a  new  three-story  structure,  with  basement, 
125  by  60  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  warehouse  and  shipping  room. 
The  company  manufactures  automobile,  motorcycle  and  bicycle 
tires  and  soft  rubber  specialties  as  well  as  insulated  wire  and 
cables.  The  officers  are:  A.  F.  Seiberling,  president;  N.  Huber, 
vice-president;  S.  H.  Miller,  treasurer,  and  R.  W.  Seiberling, 
secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio, 
has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Union  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  under  the  management  of  J.  E.  Holveck. 

Wni.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Co.,  Oakmont  and  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  opened  a  sales  and  engineering  office  at  38  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  Charles  F.  O'Hagan, 
formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  company  at  Pittsburgh,  as  resi- 
dent engineer  and  manager.  This  concern  manufactures  steel 
tanks  for  air,  gas  and  liquids,  steel  shipping  drums  and  range 
boilers,  and  the  well-known  Scaife  water  softeners  and  filtering 
equipment. 

The  Du  Pont  Chemical  Co.  has  removed  its  executive  and 
sales  offices  to  new  quarters  on  Vandever  avenue,  east  of 
Market   street,   Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Washington  Rubber  Co.,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently elected  the  following  officers:  J.  L.  Lockhart,  president; 
S.  L.  McCurdy,  vice-president;  B.  F.  Mevay,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Burt  S.  Shafer,  John  W.  Warrick,  T.  W.  D.  Hieber, 
and  T.  R.  McKennan,  directors. 


Tlic  Gales  Rubber  Co..  Denver,  Colorado,  is  building  five  ad- 
ditional units  to  its  factory.  Two  of  these  are  four  stories  high 
with  basement,  of  steel-reinforced  concrete.  One  is  reinforced 
concrete,  two  stories  with  basement.  Two  are  brick  with  steel 
beam  reinforcements.  The  concrete  buildings  are  to  be  faced 
with  pressed  brick  to  harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the 
other  buildings  of  the  plant.  All  are  expected  to  be  finished  and 
in  use  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  Pacific  Trading  Corp.  of  America,  90  West  street.  New 
\ork  City,  which  was  recently  incorporated  in  New  York  and 
lias  affiliated  companies  in  Europe  and  (he  Far  East,  will  in 
future  handle  all  rubber  and  other  export  and  import  business 
in  New  York,  except  where  buyers  prefer  to  deal  directly  with 
Far  Eastern  concerns.  C.  C.  Hailing  is  president  and  general 
manager,  and  F.  H.  Lyon,  manager  of  the  rubber  department. 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  is 
building  a  new  factory  to  occupy  the  full  block,  200  by  600  feet, 
at  the  Degnon  Terminal.  It  will  be  six  stories  high,  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  and  will  cost  $2,000,000. 

The  Tamms  Silica  Co.,  Stock  Exchange  Building.  Chicago, 
Illinois,  is  selling  amorphous  silica  to  manufacturers  of  rubber 
erasers. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  1877  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  has  contracted  to  take  the  entire  tire  output  of 
the    Batavia   Rubber    Co.,    Batavia,    New    York. 


TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  RUBBER-SULPHUR  MIXTURES. 

O.  De  Vries  and  H.  J.  Hellendoorn,  using  a  mixture  of  92^ 
rubber  and  7'/2  sulphur,  cured  in  live  steam  at  148  degrees  C, 
for  increasing  periods,  have  determined  that  the  tensile  strength 
for  short  cures  increases  rapidly  with  increasing  cure  till  it 
reaches  a  maximum  at  two  hours'  cure  with  a  coefficient  of 
vulcanization  of  4.99  per  cent.  The  tensile  strength  then  de- 
creases and  finally  the  region  is  reached  where  the  rubber  be- 
comes brittle  and  gives  low  and  irregular  breaking  points. 

Maximum  tensile  strength  is  important  in  several  ways.  (1) 
It  is  a  property  of  more  definite  and  typical  character  than  the 
tensile  strength  at  an  intermediate  cure,  and  therefore  better 
suited  to  express  and  compare  the  properties  of  rubber  in  this 
respect.  (2)  From  a  practical  point  of  view  a  maximum  of  any 
property  is  of  special  value  for  testing  purposes,  as  small  devia- 
tions due  to  experimental  error  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
maximum  have  little  influence  on  the  numerical  result  which 
is   to   be   determined. 

OTHER  MIXTUHES. 

The  relationships  existing  for  mixtures  of  92J/2  parts  of 
rubber  with  lYz  parts  of  sulphur  do  not  obtain  with  other  com- 
pounds as  shown  by  the  results  published  by  Gottlob',  Eaton 
and  Grantham",  Spence^  P.  Breul',  Stevens'  and  De  Vries  and 
HeIlendoorn^ 

Systematic  investigation  of  the  relation  between  tensile 
strength  and  state  of  cure  for  mixtures  containing  other  com- 
pounds than  sulphur  only  have  not  yet  been  published.  There  are 
enough  data  available,  however,  to  allow  the  conclusion  that 
quite  distinct  forms  of  curves  will  be  obtained  with  these  com- 
pounds. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  systematic  investigation  of 
at  least  some  of  the  more  simple  and  most  used  of  them  will 
soon  reveal  the  connections  governing  these  cases,  and  so  form 
a   scientific  basis   for   testing  the   rubber  in   such  mixtures. 


Money  must   work   to 
Savings    Stamps. 


cceed.     Put  yours   to   work  in   War 


•Gummi-Zeitiinp."   .10   (1916).   306  and 
'Tournal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  ] 
■KoUoid-Zeitschrift,"     11,    278. 
"Le  Caoutchouc  et  La  Gutta  Percha.' 


page   5298. 
'."  35. 
1,  pages  19  and  32. 
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THE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION'S  PRESIDENT. 


IN     ElECTIXO     IIuMKK     E.     Sa\\  VER     a 
Association   of  America   placed 
everj   detail  of  the  manufacture  of 


its  pre.>ident,  The  Rubber 
t  its  head  one  who  knows 
ubber  from  its  crude  state 
to  the  finished  prod- 
•uct,  and  one  who  is 
also  a  notably  suc- 
cessful executive. 

He  began  in  the 
factory  of  the  Bos- 
ton Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  in  Maiden, 
Masssachusetts,  at 
the  age  of  19,  just 
after  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  in 
Boston  in  1885. 
Working  succes- 
sively in  each  de- 
partment, and  mas- 
tering all  the  details 
of  manufacture,  he 
was  first  appointed 
assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  in  1893 
,  ,  ,,    „  was     made    general 

HuMER   L.    b.WVVER.  „.  "    ^      , 

selhng  agent  of  the 
company.     This  position  he  filled  until  1901. 

In  the  meantime  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  in  June  of  the 
year  mentioned  Mr.  Sawyer  was  elected  manager  of  sales  of  the 
latter  company.  Later  he  was  elected  a  director  and  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  footwear  division. 

He  is  also' a  director  in  several  affiliated  companies,  among 
them  being  the  American  Commerce  Co. ;  Canadian  Consolidated 
Ruober  Co.,  Limited ;  General  Rubber  Co. ;  General  Rubber  Co. 
of  Brazil;  Hastings  Wool  Boot  Co.;  United  States  Rubber 
Plantations,  Inc.;  Netherland  Langket  Rubber  Co.;  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co. ;  Shoe  Hardware  Co. ;  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  London ;  United  States  Rubber  F,-xport  Co.,  Limited ; 
and  United  States  Tire  Co. 

Fond  of  out-door  sports,  Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  member  of  the 
Westchester  Country  Club,  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club,  and  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  as  well  as  of  the  Metropolitan,  Union 
League,  and  Lotos  Clubs  of  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Detroit 
Club,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

At  his  home  on  Park  avenue.  New  York  City,  is  an  excellent 
library  where  he  spends  a  large  part  of  such  leisure  time  as  his 
business  duties  allow.  Believing  that  "the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  his  favorite  reading  is  biography,  and  his  library 
is  largely  made  up  of  the  lite-stories  of  prominent  men,  not  only 
of  .\merica,  but  of  other  countries. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions, 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the  rubber  industry  in 
the  newly  founded  Inter-Racial  Council,  an  association  of  busi- 
ness men  formed  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
American  employers  and  foreign-born  employes. 

He  is  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  keen  business  judgment, 
and  quick  perception,  and  to  him  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
marked  success  of  the  footwear  business  of  the  great  company 
with  which  he  is  connected. 


PERSONAL    MENTION. 

J.  W.  Coulston  and  J.  W.  Bossert,  the  president  and  treas- 
urer of  Reichard-Coulston,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  importer  and 
dealer  in  rubber-makers'  colors  and  chemicals,  have  returned 
from  Europe  after  two  months  spent  in  going  over  the  com- 
pany's  property   there   and   investigating   trade    conditions. 

J.  C.  Witwer  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  production  for  the  International  India  Rubber  Corp., 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  He  was  previously  connected  with  the 
Kelly-Springheld  Tire  Co.  and  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
G.  E.  Habich  has  opened  an  office  at  49  Liberty  street.  New 
York  City,  as  a  broker  in  crude  rubber. 

J.  P.  Cahoon  has  succeeded  George  A.  Davidson  as  manager 
of  the  Albany,  New  York,  branch  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

A.  W.  Barry  is  the  new  manager  of  the  Rochester,  New  York, 
depot  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City.  He 
succeeds  F.  T.  Bailey. 

D.  D.  F.  Yard,  sales  director  of  the  export  division  of  the 
I'ennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  will  visit 
Honolulu  en  route  to  Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  New  Zea- 
land, China,  Japan,  India,  and  South  Africa  in  the  interest  of 
the  company,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  about  July  1,  1919. 

Frank  L.  Williams  has  been  designated  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  authorization  of  the  company  to  do  business  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  302  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  with  the  Tyer  company  for  thirty-four  years 
and  manager  of  the  New  York  City  office  for  fifteen  years. 

11.  D.  Palmer  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager 
ot  the  New  York  City  office  of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co., 
l-larberton  and  Akron,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  1924  Broad- 
way. Mr.  Palmer  has  been  New  York  City  salesman  for  the 
Portage  company  since  1917. 

C.  D.  Studebaker  has  been  appointed  district  manager  for 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  controlling  its 
four  branches  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany,  New 
Vork,  and  Newark,  New  Jersey.  His  headquarters  will  be  at 
18/"1   Broadway,   the  company's  New  York  City  office. 

H.  L.  Smith,  until  recently  of  the  mechanical  sales  depart- 
ment of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  its 
branch  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  with  headquarters  at  806  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

A.  S.  Hetzel,  who  has  won  considerable  recognition  as  a  tire 
sales  executive  in  the  past  two  years,  as  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land branch,  has  been  promoted  by  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  district  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch.  In  his  new- 
position  Mr.  Hetzel  will  have  charge  of 
one  of  the  most  important  territories  in 
the  country  and  will  make  his  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

L.  N.  Bartlett  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  office  of  The  Republic  Rub- 
ber   Co..    Youngstown.    Ohio,    at    2018 
^^^"^         ^^M      Locust  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
|M|^B  ^-^      ^^^M  O.  S.  Tweedy,  who  recently  resigned 

^^H^      ^^^H       as    vice-president   of   the   L.    A.    Young 
^^f^^^^^^^H       Industries,    Inc.,    Detroit,    Michigan,    to 
which  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1918,  after 
ten  years  with  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
Akron.  Ohio,  has  been  elected  vice-pres- 
Rubbcr   Co.,   1014   South   Kildare  avenue. 


A.  S.  Het/.e 


R.  VV.  Palm  will  make  his  second  trip  to  South  America  for 
itie  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeanette,  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
this   country  July   1,   1919. 


idcnt   of   the   Dryde 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  following  well-known  men  in  the  trade  arrived  in  New 
York  City  last  month,  from  England :  O.  Shaw,  managing  di- 
rector Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bradshaw,  Manchester; 
Thomas    H.    Hewlett,    managing    director,    Joseph    Anderson    & 
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Sons,  Limited,  Clayton,  Manchester,  and  M.  H.  MacKusick, 
managing  director,  The  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Limited,, 
Trafford  Park,  Manchester. 

Sir  Francis  Watts,  head  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indies,  was  in  New  York  City  recently  en 
route  for  England. 

E.  A.  Andersen,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Rub- 
ber Regenerating  Co.,  of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  while  in  New 
York  City  recently,  entertained  O.  Shaw,  Thomas  H.  Hewlett 
and  M-  H.  MacKusick,  friends  from  England. 

ALDENS'  SUCCESSORS,  INC.,  SUCCEEDS  AMERICAN  BRANCH  OF 
ALDENS'  SUCCESSORS,  LIMITED. 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc.,  260  Broadway,  New  York  City,  im- 
porter and  dealer  in  crude  rubber  and  other  general  merchandise, 
was  formed  June  23,  with  the  following  officers :  Thomas  A. 
Maguire,  president  and  treasurer ;  Alvah  H.  Brown,  vice-president 
and  assistant  treasurer;  M.  A.  Howser,  secretary.  Directors: 
Thomas  A.  Maguire,  Alvah  H.  Brown,  John  Cone,  Edwin  T.  Rice 
and  John  French.  This  firm  succeeds  to  the  American  business 
of  Aldens'  Successors,  Limited,  of  London,  England. 

WESTON   JOINS  AJAX   RUBBER   CO. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  C.  Weston  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  that  company. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Weston  has  been  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  His  resig- 
nation from  this  position  is  effective  July  1,  1919.  Mr.  Weston's 
career  in  the  rubber  trade  has  been  one  of  steady  and  well- 
merited  advancement  covering  a  period  of  over  20  years. 

SHUGART  UNITED  STATES   TIRE  SALES   MANAGER. 

Within  less  than  a  year  from  his  promotion  to  the  post  of 
general  branch  sales  manager  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co., 
New  York  City,  George  S.  Shugart  has  been  advanced  to  the 
position  of  general  sales  manager.  In  this  position  Mr.  Shugart 
succeeds  Joseph  C.  Weston,  who  resigned  to  make  an  important 
connection  with  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Shugert's  advance- 
ment is  another  example  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Co.  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  high  places  from  the  ranks  of  its 
own   workers. 

A  NEW   FRENCH-AMERICAN   BANKING  HOUSE. 

Hereafter,  through  the  recently  organized  French-.^merican 
Banking  Corporation,  American  business  men  will  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  banking  facilities  in  France  as  advantageous 
as  Frenchmen  themselves  enjoy.  This  alliance  to  promote  trade 
between  France  and  the  United  States  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,- 
000,  with  a  surplus  of  $500,000,  all  paid  in,  and  represents  com- 
bined resources  of  over  $1,250,000,000.  Half  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  is  held  by  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris, 
while  the  other  half  is  shared  equally  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York. 

The  corporation  will  engage  in  the  acceptance  business  and 
generally  assist  in  financing  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  including  French  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  has  a  branch  in 
Buenos  Aires,  while  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de 
Paris  has,  in  addition  to  two  hundred-odd  offices  throughout 
France,  branches  in  Spain,  England,  Belgium,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  India,  and  is  preparing  to  open  further  branches 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  These  facilities  will  enable  French 
and  American  importers  and  exporters  to  secure  the  best  of 
terms  and  services  in  developing  or  extending  their  trade. 

The  corporation  has  leased  the  ground  floor  at  65  William 
street,  corner  of  Cedar  street.  New  York  City. 


HORACE    DE    LISSER    RETURNS. 


Li- 


ireetors  of  the  .\jax   Rubbei 
was  again   elected   president 


[lORACE     De     LlS.-iE 


AT  A  .MKETl.NC  of  the 
Co.,  Inc.,  Horace 
thereby  succeeding  II. 
D.   McClaren. 

Mr.  De  Lisser  was 
born  in  1866,  in  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  where 
his  father  was  for 
more  than  20  years  col- 
lector of  His  Majesty's 
pustonis,  subsequently 
moving  to  the  United 
States  and  entering  the 
cotton  business. 

Horace  De  Lisser 
was  educated  in  the 
elementary  schools  in 
Jamaica  and  the  public 
schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  after  gradua- 
tion entered  the  cotton 
goods  business.  In 
1894  he  conducted  a 
bicycle  tire  factory  in 
England,  which  was 
later  sold  to  a  London 
syndicate.  In  dispos- 
ing of  this  business  he 

agreed  to  remain  out  of  the  rubber  business  for  five  years,  and 
therefore  took  the  United  States  agency  for  the  Holbrook 
Sauce  Co.  of  London. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  agreement  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  International  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Milltown, 
New  Jersey,  resigning  in  1905  to  establish  the  Ajax  Standard 
Rubber  Co.,  of  which  the  present  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the 
outgrowth.  With  the  exception  of  two  periods  of  short  dura- 
tion, he  has  been  president  of  the  company  since  its  formation, 
and  has  retamed  continuously  the  post  of  chairman  of  its  board 
of  directors.  At  all  times  he  has  been  the  guiding  spirit,  and 
under  his  leadership  the  company  has  made  continuous  progress. 

In  1910  he  resigned  the  presidency  to  assume  the  vice-presi- 
dency and  management  of  sales  of  the  United  States  Motor  Co., 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1912  to  give  again  his  whole 
attention  to  the  Ajax-Grieb  Co.,  sailing  for  Europe  in  July  to 
study  the  situation  of  the  tire  business  there.  In  August,  that 
year,  he  married,  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  England,  Miss 
lone  Maggard. 

During  the  Great  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  "Business 
Men's  Stafif"  of  General  Pershing,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to 
direct  the  erection  of  factories  behind  the  firing  lines  in  France. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  repre- 
senting tlie  automobile  and  accessory  trades,  and  was  active  in 
floating  the  several  bond  issues. 

Besides  being  president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  he  is  director  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Briscoe  Motor  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan ;  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Broadway  Association  of  New 
York  City ;  treasurer  of  the  Annual  Orphans'  Automobile  Day 
Association;  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire 
Division  and  chairman  of  the  .Arbitration  Committee  of  The 
Rubber  Association   of  America. 

He  is  an  ardent  yachtsman  and  a  member  of  the  Friars, 
Lambs,  Lotos,  New  York  Athletic,  Great  Neck  Country,  Bank- 
ers and  Trafiic  clubs  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  high  Masonic 
bodies  and  Mecca  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  Mystic  Shrine. 


July  1,  1919.] 
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THE   OBITUARY   RECORD. 
A  PROMISING  CRUDE  RUBBER  MAN. 

•-pHE  SUDDEN  DEATH  by  piieumoiiia,  May  17,  1919,  of  C.  J.  Adams, 
*■  as  announced  last  month,  was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  rubber  industry. 

Mr.  Adams  was  engaged  in  the 
crude  rubber  business  in  New 
York  City  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years.  He  began  originally 
with  the  crude  rubber  firm  of  H. 
Hagemeyer  &  Brunn,  and  later 
joined  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Brunn 
&  Co.,  crude  rubber  brokers.  On 
the  death  of  A.  W.  Brunn,  he 
continued  in  the  business  with 
the  firm  of  Fred  Stern  &  Co., 
crude  rubber  importers.  New 
York  City.  In  the  latter  connec- 
tion he  became  e.xtensively 
known  in  the  rubber  trade  and 
was  universally  well  liked  in  both 
his   social   and  business   relations.  C.  J.  Adams. 

A  RUBBER  FACTORY  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

.  Daniel  J.  Kirkhani,  mechanical  engineer  of  The  McGraw  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  Cleveland,  died  re- 
cently at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  went  for  medical 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  treatment.  His  death  came  after 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H      a  illness.   Mr.  Kirkham 

^^^HpPli^l^^^^^^l  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 

^^^^^  H^^^B  ^P""''  ^'  ^^^'  ^"'^  ^^^  educated  in 
^^V  J^^^^H|       the    public    schools    there    and    at 

^^K^  ttMb.  <^E^^^I  ''^"^  Trenton  Mechanical  School. 
^^■^  F^^H      After  an  apprenticeship  in  practi- 

^H     ^  <a^^^m      '^^^  shopwork  at  the  Trenton  Ma- 

^^K  «~— «  ^^S^^^  *='""«  Works,  he  served  succes- 
^^^'*'  ^Mp^^^l  sivcly  the  Quacker  City  Rubber 
^^^^/f^l^^^  ^^^m  ^0'>  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
^^^^1    I  ^^^^      the    United    and    Globe    Rubber 

^^^^B^^__,^,^^^^^^|  Manufacturing  Co.s,  Trenton, 
^^^^I^Hh^^^^^^^H  New  Jersey,  and  the  Dunlop  Tire 
^^^^^B^^^^^H       &  Rubber  Toronto, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^H      Ontario,  Canada,  where,  after 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HJ      years'  service,  he  resigned  to  join 
the  McGraw  organization  last  July, 
ed  by  his  widow  and  three  children.    A 
East    Palestine,    Ohio,    and    the 


D.\NIEL  J.   KiRKH/ 

Mr.  Kirkham  is  sur 
Masonic    funeral    was    held   at 
interment  was  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  NEW  HAVEN  RUBBER  MAN. 

The  many  friends  of  Hiram  S.  Raley  were  grieved  to  learn  of 
his  sudden  death  early  in  June.  He  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Raley  Rubber  Co.,  Riverton,  Connecticut,  manufacturer  of 
dipped  goods  and  nipples. 

Mr.  Raley  was  46  years  of  age  and  was  born  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
Michigan.  He  was  an  expert  chemical  engineer,  a  capable  and 
conservative  manager,  and  for  many  years  was  associated  with 
The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  leaves 
his  widow  and  four  children. 


M.  G.,  late  Resident-Gen- 
died  May  3,    1919,   at   the 


Sir  William  Hood  Treacher,  K.  C. 
eral  of  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
age  of  seventy. 

He  was  born  in  1849,  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  England.     He  was 


appointed  Colonial  Secretary  at  Labuan,  and  in  1881  was  made 
the  first  Governor  of  British  North  Borneo.  Later  he  became 
successively  Secretary  to  Government,  Perak;  British  Resident, 
Selangor  and  Perak,  and  Resident-General,  Federated  Malay 
States.  He  retired  in  1904,  later  returning  to  England.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  and  a 
member  of  its  council  from  1907  until  about  a  year  ago,  retiring 
because  of  declining  health.  He  was  a  director  in  a  number 
of  planting  companies  in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  as  an  author  he  wrote  extensively  of  Borneo, 
on   which   his    intimate   knowledge   made   him  an   authority. 


THE    RAMSAY    MEMORIAL    FUND. 

A  movement  deserving  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican rubber  industry  is  the  Ramsay  Memorial  Fund  to  com- 
memorate the  thirty-five  years'  service  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  devoted  to  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  educa- 
tion, and  public  welfare.  A  central  committee  of  distinguished 
men  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Rayleigh  and  sub-com- 
mittees in  most  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world  are  raising 
a  fund  of  £100,000  for  the  establishment  of  Ramsay  Research 
Fellowships,  tenable  wherever  necessary  facilities  may  be  avail- 
able, without  national  restrictions,  and  a  Ramsay  Memorial 
Laboratory  of  Engineering  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
London,  where  Sir  William  served  twenty-six  of  his  most  fruit- 
ful years. 

About  half  of  the  fund  has  been  raised,  but  as  only  about 
£1,000  has  been  contributed  by  residents  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  committee  will  welcome  other  gifts  large  and 
small.  Checks  may  be  mailed  to  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Ramsay  Memorial  Fund,  Dr.  Charles 
BaskerviUe,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  to  the  treas- 
urer, William  J.  Matheson,  21  Burling  Slip,  both  in  New  York 
City. 


FIFTH    NATIONAL    EXPOSITION    OF   CHEMICAL   INDUSTRIES. 

What  promises  to  be  the  world's  greatest  exposition  of  the 
chemical  industries  is  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  and  First 
Regiment  Armory,  Chicago,  Illinois,  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 22,   1919. 

Many  features  of  general  interest  are  being  arranged  in  addi- 
tion of  the  special  programs  of  the  several  technical  societies 
which  will  be  in  convocation  with  the  exposition.  The  most 
important  of  these  will  be  a  symposium  upon  safety  in  the 
plant  and  mine,  by  speakers  of  authority,  to  be  followed  in  the 
evening  by  a  series  of  motion  pictures  of  safety  work  in  indus- 
trial plants  all  over  the  country,  made  under  government  super- 
vision. 

That  the  e.xposition  will  include  much  of  interest  to  rubber 
goods  manufacturers  is  indicated  by  the  following  roster  of 
exhibitors  identified  with  the  rubber  and  allied  trades:  Amer- 
ican Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Bufifalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Foamite 
Firefoam  Co.,  General  Bakelite  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Hunter 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Innis,  Speiden  &  Co.,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.,  Products  Sales  Co.,  Schaefler  &  Budenberg  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Stresen-Reuter  &  Hancock,  Inc.,  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Werner  &  Pfleiderer 
Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Whitall 
Tatum  Co. 

These  exhibits  will  include  hard  rubber  and  substitutes ;  ma- 
chinery of  various  sorts,  laboratory  equipment  and  instruments; 
electrical  apparatus,  dryers  and  temperature  controllers ;  colors, 
chemicals,  accelerators  and  compounding  ingredients ;  druggists' 
sundries  and  molded  rubber  goods;  fire-extinguishers,  and 
chemical  engines. 


It  is  to  vour  best  interest  ' 
in  W.  S.  S. 


ruT  your  liberty  bond  interest 
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A  COURSE  IN   CORPORATION   CHEMISTRY. 

Tlie  Newark  Technical  School,  367  High  street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  announces  that  during  the  coming  term  Dr.  Frederic 
Dannerth  will  deliver  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  corporation 
chemistry,  covering  the  five  following  general  topics :  Natural 
resources,  executive  departments,  advisory  departments,  labora- 
tory  management,   and   the   economic   office. 

Dr.  Dannerth  is  a  well-known  industrial  chemist  and  also  the 
inventor  of  numerous  secret  processes  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing rubber,  resins,  and  plastics.  The  aim  of  his  course  will  be 
to  show  how  the  principles  of  industrial  chemistry  are  applied 
to  the  problems  of  manufacturing  corporations.  The  lectures 
and  seminars  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  work 
of    tlie    course    can    be 

taken    to    advantage    by     "  ^ 

the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments for  purchasing, 
manufacturing,  selling, 
engineering,  law,  and  re- 
search, as  well  as  by 
fourth-year  men  in  chem- 
istry. 

Complete  details  can 
be  had  by  addr.sMiv,' 
either  Dr.  D.  R.  llod-- 
don  or  Dr.  Frederic 
Dannerth  at   the   school. 


HEYDEN  CHEMICAL 
WORKS  SOLD  FOR 
$1,500,000. 

The  Heyden  Chemical  Plant  of  the 

Works,     Garfield,     New 

Jersey,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  was  German-owned  before  its  seizure  by  former 
Alien  Property  Custodian  Palmer,  has  been  sold  to  Allan  A. 
Ryan  for  $1,500,000.  The  property  includes  about  seven  acres 
of  land  on  which  stand  an  office,  laboratory,  seventeen  mill 
buildings  and  a  salicylic  acid  sublimation  plant. 

While  the  products  of  the  concern  are  chiefly  of  a  pharma- 
ceutical character,  a  few  are  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade, 
namely,  hexamcthylene  tetramine,  a  vulcanizing  accelerator,  and 
salol,  a  vulcanized  rubber  solvent. 

AJAX    RUBBER    CO.,    INC.,    REPORTS    PROGRESS. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  its  recently 
published  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1918, 
comments  on  the  unusual  aspects  of  the  business  year  just  com- 
pleted, in  spite  of  which  it  recorded  a  gain  of  40  per  cent  in 
sales  over  those  of  1917.  A  summary  of  the  report  shows  the 
following: 

Assets. 

Capital    asset!    $4,034,823.20 

Current    assets    6,924.239.94 

Organiialion   expen."S,    insurance,   etc 112,571.15 

I.niili.lTiES.  $11,071,634.29 

Capital  stock,   authorized   and  issued $7,100,000.00 

Current  liabilities,  including  notes  and  accounts  payable, 
bonuses,  taxes  (includinR  war  prcfils  and  income  taxes), 

etc.     . . : 2.839,425.44 

Surplus,  includinR  profits  for  vear  after  providing  for  Fed- 
eral war  profit*  -(nd  income  taxes  and  deducting  divi- 
dends   paid 1,132,208.85 

$11,071,634.29 
Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
Sales,  less  expenses,  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plants  and 

equipment,    discounts,    etc $5,459,346.14 

Administration  expf^nscs,  bonuses,  bad  debts,  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money,  loss  on  Liberty  Bonds,  etc 3.522.8SS.66 

$2,936,460.48 

Donations   to    war    relief   funds $21,092.23 

Provision    for    Federal    war    profits   and    income 

taxes    (estimated)     1,700,000.00 

1,721,092.23 

Profit,    for   year $1.21S.36».25 


CANADA  PRODUCING  RUBBER  MACHINERY. 


I  IP  to  two  years  ago  practically  all  the  machinery  needed  in 
^  the  23  rubber  factories  of  Canada  had  to  be  imported, 
nearly  all  of  it  coming  from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  factories  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  T.  H.  Rieder,  formerly  the  president,  that  the 
machinery  requirements  of  its  own  factories  and  such  outside 
trade  as  could  be  secured  would  warrant  a  plant  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  special  rubber  machinery. 

Accordingly  the  Rubber  Machinery  Shops  were  established,  the 
plant  shown  here  was  erected  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  and  thus 
was  started  the  first 
and  only  concern  de- 
voted to  this  business  in 
Canada.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  of  mill 
construction,  fireproof, 
admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  intended, 
and  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessary  machin- 
ery and   tools. 

Although  the  busi- 
ness is  only  18  or  20 
months  old,  between 
lOO  and  ISO  men  are 
steadily  employed. 
Plans  are  already  un- 
der way  to  cooperate 
Rubber  M.^chinery  Shops.  ^^"h    the    city    govern- 

ment of  Kitchener:  in 
the  event  of  a  public  technical  school  being  established,  the  wood- 
working pattern-making,  and  machine-shop  departments  will  form 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school. 

The  concern  has  established  a  most  liberal  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, has  provided  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  employes, 
and  in  other  ways  made  the  work  in  its  shops  attractive.  The 
business  is  flourishing  and  is  constantly  enlarging. 

The  executive  staff  is  as  follows :  F.  W.  Harding,  general 
manager;  H.  S.  Poole,  chief  engineer;  C.  H.  Harding,  superin- 
tendent; .'Mien  Clarke,  production  engineer,  and  C.  W.  Cress- 
man,  in  charge  of  office. 

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

The  K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Weston, 
Ontario,  is  to  build  a  factory  addition  which  will  double  its 
present  floor  space  and  provide  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  dipped  goods.  It  now  manufactures  rubber  sundries  and  half- 
heels  and  whole  heels.  This  concern  is  also  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  tire  factory.  Connections  have  been  established 
on  the  Continent,  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hercules  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ontario,  has 
completed  its  factory  and  began  operations  early  in  April.  It  is 
specializing  on  tires,  tubes,  and  accessories. 

The  Premier  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  has 
changed  its  name  to  The  Northern  Rubber  Company,  Limited. 
F.  E.  Partridge  is  president  and  A.  F.  Dwyer,  secretary.  The 
concern  will  manufacture  rubber  footwear  exclusively  in  its  new 
four-story  factory  now  building. 

The  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  manu- 
facturer of  high-grade  rubber  specialties  and  sundries,  is 
building  an  addition  to  its  factory  which  will  practically 
double  its  present  floor  space.    The  cost  will  be  about  $25,000. 

The  Aero  Cushion  Inner  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Ontario, 
Limited,  Wingham,  Ontario,  has  purchased  two  factory 
buildings,  one  200  by  80  and  the  other  165  by  65  feet,  for  which 
it    is    ordering   machinerj-    to    manufacture    its    "Aero"    cushion 
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inner  tires.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  ;  Thomas  R.  Ben- 
nett, president ;  M.  E.  Zurbrigg,  vice-president ;  G.  L.  Bisbee, 
secretary-treasurer;  E.  L.  Sherbondy,  general  manager;  C.  E. 
j'udson,  sales  manager ;  directors — Thomas  R.  Bennett,  M.  E. 
Zurbrigg,  Jesse  Button,  Edward  L.  Sherbondy  and  L.  Kennedy. 

The  Regina  Tire  &  Repair  Shop,  1707  Scarth  street,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  has  acquired  a  site  for  the  building  of  a  new 
block.    J.  C.  Wilson  is  manager. 

D.  Duncan  has  been  appointed  credit  manager  of  the  Calgary, 
Alberta,  branch  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Canadian  press  reports  that  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  disposed  of  the  balance  of  its  pre- 
ferred treasury  stock,  for  $200,000  of  which  employes  subscribed 
at  $95. 

NEW  RUBBER  INTERESTS  OF  TALMON   H.   RIEDER. 

The  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has 
just  been  incorporated  at  $3,000,000  to  manufacture  automobile 
tires  and  accessories.  The  incorporators  are  Talmon  H.  Rieder, 
Douglas  L.  McGibbon,  Stephen  J.  LeHuray,  and  others.  Prop- 
erty has  been  purchased  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  where  a  factory 
will  be  built. 

The  Mount  Royal  Rubber  Co.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  capitalized 
at  $500,000,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  rubber  tires 
and  other  kinds  of  rubber  goods.  The  incorporators  are  Talmon 
H.  Rieder,  Douglas  L.  McGibbon,  Charles  H.  Ancrum,  and 
others.  Mr.  Rieder,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  is  president. 
The  company  is  planning  to  build  a  $100,000  factory. 

Talmon  H.  Rieder  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Ames- 
Holden-McCready    Co.,   Montreal,   which   manufactures   shoes. 


ALL-WHITE    POLICE    UNIFORMS. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  white  rubber  coats  and  caps  iu  rainy 
weather,  started  by  the  police  department  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  adopted  by  other  cities.  The  police  force  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  is  equipped  for  heavy,  rainy  weather  with  white  rubber 
coats,  caps,  and  boots,  and  the  accompanying  picture  shows  the 


escort  of  a  procession  of  returned  soldiers  on  a  recent  Sunday 
morning.  The  coats,  caps,  and  boots  were  manufactured  by  the 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,   Montreal,   Canada. 


JAPANESE    RUBBER    TOYS    IN     CANADA. 

A  report  from  the  consul  at  Kingston,  Onlario,  comments  on 
the  replacing  of  German-made  toys,  including  those  of  rubber,  by 
those  of  other  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  toy  industry.    In  this  connection  he  cites  an  article 


which  recently  appeared  in  a  Japanese  magazine,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  Japanese  product  is  largely  supplanting 
the  German.  However,  after  careful  investigation  in  his  district, 
he  finds  that  the  American  article,  whether  mechanical,  metal  or 
rubber,  is  preferred  to  any  from  Europe  or  Asia  and  that  the 
annual  trade  is  on  the  increase. 


A    MILL   VILLAGE    FOR    THE    HANES    RUBBER    CO. 

The  Hanes  Rubber  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  is 
developing  a  13S-acre  tract  adjoining  its  factory  as  a  modern 
mill  village  of  the  most  approved  type. 


Cottages  for  Hanes  Rubber  Co.  Employes. 

A  tract  of  some  135  acres  of  attractive  topography  that  will 
afford  opportunity  for  expansion  of  both  plant  and  village  has 
been  selected  and  a  firm  of  well-known  village  planners  are  in 
charge  of  the  work,  thus  assuring  good  architecture  and  pleas- 
ing landscape  features. 

The  plans  include  several  miles  of  graded,  grass-bordered 
streets  with  concrete  sidewalks.  All  traffic  arteries  lead  to  two 
important  centers — the  plant,  and  the  community  center,  where 
will  be  located  a  building  for  entertainments,  motion-pictures,  a 
gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool,  also  modern  stores  of  various  sorts. 

A  twelve-acre  tract  is  reserved  for  expansion  of  the  plant.  Seven 
storage  warehouses  will  be  erected  for  raw  materials,  and  two 
textile  mills  are  projected  nearby,  to  supply  fabric  needs,  the  first 
of  these  to  be  of  10,000-spindle  equipment  for  the  production  of 
tire-building  fabrics. 

NEW  TIRE   INDUSTRY   FOR   BUFFALO. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  erected  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  a  modern  plant  equipped  with  the  most  approved 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  highest  quality  automobile  cord 
and  fabric  tires  and  inner  tubes.  A  large  chemical  laboratory, 
fully  equipped  with  facilities  for  chemical  control  of  raw  materi- 
als, manufacturing  process,  and  physical  testing  of  the  products, 
has  been  installed.  In  fact,  provision  has  been  made  to  render 
effective  the  determination  of  the  management  to  place  on  the 
market  only  strictly  high-class  goods  and  to  maintain  them  at  a 
uniformly  high  standard  of  quality. 

It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  begin  operation  early  in  July, 
on  a  daily  production  of  250  tires  and  tubes.  The  output  will  be 
steadily  increased  to  full  capacity  of  the  equipment,  approximately 
1,000  tires  and  1,000  tubes  daily. 

William  Meyers,  formerly  with  the  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.,  is 
superintendent,  and  will  be  ably  assisted  by  equally  competent 
experts. 

The  main  office  and  eastern  sales  department,  57th  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  will  be  in  charge  of  Jean  Nehmcl- 
mann,  eastern  sales  manager,  formerly  with  the  Mohawk  Rub- 
ber Co. 

The  control  of  the  company  is  held  by  men  connected  with  the 
United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Inc.,  and  with  the  banking 
firm  of  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THKRE  IS  A  WIDE-SPREAD  MOVEMENT  in  this  State  to  antici- 
pate legislation  and  make  48  liours  the  legal  measure  of 
a  week's  work.  Several  of  the  rubber  companies  are  already 
running  their  plants  on  this  basis,  and  in  most  cases  this  is 
virtually  an  advance  of  wages,  as  the  workers  are  paid  the  same 
amounts  for  the  shorter  week's  work  as  they  have  received  for 
the  longer. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden  and  Melrose;  the 
Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  and  the  American  Rubber  Co., 
Cambridge,  are  now  running  on  the  48-hour  schedule.  The 
Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  and  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  are  also  running  their  plants  48  hours  a  week,  this 
being  so  divided  in  five  days  that  it  gives  the  employes  a  double 
holiday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works 
Co.  and  the  Mayflower  Rubber  Works  Co.,  of  Soulh  Braintree, 
are  also  running  on  this  five-day,  48-hour  schedule.  In  some  of 
these  latter  plants  the  five-day  schedule  is  an  experiment,  and 
is  for  the  summer  season  only,  but  if  the  plan  is  successful,  it 
may  be  adopted  throughout  the  year. 

The  New  England  representatives  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
convened  in  Boston  late  in  May,  where  conferences  were  held 
with  executives  from  the  Akron  headquarters  at  the  company's 
branch  store  on  Boylston  street,  the  affair  winding  up  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  Among  those  who  addressed 
the  meeting  were :  S.  V.  Norton,  manager  of  truck  sales ;  E.  C. 
Tibbetts,  advertising  manager;  H.  H.  Eager,  assistant  manager 
of  truck  tire  sales;  A.  H.  Leavitt,  manager  of  pneumatic  truck 
tire  sales,  and  E.  J.  Hughes,  manager  of  sales  personnel. 

A  feature  of  the  dinner  was  a  reminiscent  address  by  S.  C. 
Lowe,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  the  oldest  Goodrich  dis- 
tributer in  New  England.  A  theatre  party  concluded  the  con- 
vention. 

Another  meeting  worthy  of  notice,  which  was  held  too  late 
to  be  reported  last  month,  was  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  vice- 
president  Homer  E.  Sawyer  and  general  factory  footvvfear  man- 
ager Myron  H.  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
to  the  plant  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Under  the  escort 
of  G.  L.  Lawrence,  factory  manager,  and  P.  C.  Benjamin,  super- 
intendent, the  two  factories  were  inspected.  At  factory  No.  1, 
where  Mr.  Sawyer  served  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  cordially 
greeted  by  a  number  of  employes  who  were  fellow-workers 
with  him. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Association  promptly  called  a  special 
meeting  for  that  evening  at  Fells  Hall  to  entertain  the  visitors. 
An  excellent  dinner  was  served,  at  which  Mr.  Lawrence  acted 
a  toastmaster.  President  Guilford  of  the  association  welcomed 
the  guests,  and  declared  Mr.  Sawyer  an  honorary  member,  Mr. 
Clark  having  previously  been  elected  as  such.  Employment  Man- 
ager John  T.  Cooper  extended  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployes and  officials.  Mr.  Clark  spoke  earnestly  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  best  possible  industrial  relations  and  of  the 
value  of  the  foreman's  influence.  He  referred  to  some  of  his 
experiences  in  France,  and  described  the  wonderful  salvage 
plants   there. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Sawyer  was  of  much  interest  as  an 
interpretation  of  the  desire  of  the  company  as  to  the  relation- 
ship with  the  employes,  and  of  his  own  personal  interest  in 
them,  for  he  referred  frequently  to  old  friends  in  the  factory 
whom  he  had  never  forgotten. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Association,  which  was  responsible 
for  this  meeting,  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the 
factories  and  offices  of  the  company,  and  was  organized  in 
fktulier,  1918,  to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance.  It  has  a 
iiKinbcrship  of   120,  and    holds    at    least    one  social   meeting  a 


month,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  every  way.  Last  month 
a  ladies'  night  was  held,  in  which  more  tlian  a  hundred  couples 
participated.  A  concert,  impersonations  and  character  dancing 
preceded  refreshments,  after  which  a  program  of  dancing  occu- 
pied the  remaining  two  hours  before  midnight. 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  well-known  reclaimer,  attended  the 
four-day  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Indianapolis  last  month,  being  a  delegate  of  Aleppo 
Temple,  of  Boston,  of  which  body  he  is  now  Chief  Rabban.  Mr. 
Appleton  is  very  enthusiastic  regarding  this  order,  of  which 
there  are  over  8,000  members  in  this  state. 

Abraham  Sydeman,  general  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Rubber 
Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  a  new  institution 
which  commenced  business  in  Boston  the  19th  of  last  month. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  is  offering  to  preferred  stockholders 
10,000  shares  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  being  all  that  remain 
unissued  of  such  stock  authorized  to  be  issued  at  not  less  than 
par  by  a  vote  of  the  stockholders  in  July,  1917.  Each  holder  may 
subscribe  for  one  new  share  for  each  four  shares,  or  fraction 
thereof,  that  he  held  June  19,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  dispose,  by  private  subscriptions,  of  any  stock  not 
taken  by  the  preferred  stockholders. 

*  *    * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mayflower  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  Soulh  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  George  E.  Jean- 
dheur  was  elected  vice-president,  and  Richard  K.  Fields,  secre- 
tary. Both  these  gentlemen  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

*  *    * 

William  Whitlock,  for  over  IS  years  with  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetti,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  that  concern,  and  will  take  a  vacation  of  several  months 
before  again  entering  business.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
tire  business  many  years,  at  first  with  the  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  rose  from  foreman  to  super- 
intendent, holding  that  position  until  he  resigned  to  become 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Fisk  plant.  Mr.  Whitlock  was 
very  popular  at  the  factory,  and  he  leaves  with  the  best  wishes 
for  his  future  of  the  entire  Fisk  organization. 

Ernest  C.  Clark,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Clark  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  concern,  and  is  now  with  Beck,  Van 
Siclen  Co.,  exporter.  New  York  City.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
father,  Maurice  C.  Clark,  who  was  for  several  years  with  the 
Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  and  since  then  has  superintended  the 
erection  and  installation  of  a  number  of  rubber  mills  and  reclaim- 
ing plants. 

*  *    * 

W.  Irving  Bullard,  manager  of  The  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber 
dealer,  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Winthrop  Building,  1 
Water  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the  management  of 
Marston  Haviland. 

*  *    * 

A.  G.  McClurg  has  been  appointed  factory  manager  of  the 
Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

*  *    * 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  a  subsidiary 
of   the   United   States   Rubber   Co.,  has   elected   the   following 
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officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  directors— Walter  S.  Ballou, 
Charles  C.  Case,  Samuel  P.  Colt,  H.  E.  Converse,  James  B. 
Ford,  Lester  Leland,  Charles  B.  Seger,  and  Elisha  S.  Williams; 
officers — Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman;  Lester  Leland,  vice-chair- 
man; Elisha  S.  Williams,  president;  W.  H.  Blackwell,  treasurer; 
John  D.  Carberry,  secretary;  F.  L.  Bunker,  assistant  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary;  F.  O.  Miles,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has 
disposed  of  its  new  issue  of  $15,000,000  of  seven  per  cent  cumu- 
lative first  preferred  stock,  tax-exempt  in  Massachusetts,  on 
which  dividends  are  payable  on  the  first  days  of  February,  May, 
August  and  November. 

*    *    * 

Stickney,  Tirrell  &  Co.,  importers  of  chalk  and  manufacturers 
of  whiting,  have  removed  to  the  Old  South  Building,  Washing- 
ton and  Milk  streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Their  factory  is  in 
East  Bost  .n. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  SCARCITY  of  home  accommodations  in  Akron  has  fur- 
nished the  stimulus  for  the  movement  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Akron  Home  Owners'  Investment  Co.,  the  president  of 
which  is  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Mr.  Firestone  has  worked 
out  a  plan  by  which  the  $S,000,000  company  will  erect  5,000  houses 
in  Akron  and  assist  those  who  wish  to  buy  them  on  first  mort- 
gages with  a  proper  interest  rate,  or  on  second  mortgages  witli- 
out  commission  and  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Titles  will  be 
examined  free  of  charge  and  architects'  plans  may  be  consulted 
in  the  company's  office.  It  is  hoped  to  provide  shelter  for  20,000 
persons. 

AKRON  NOTES. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  has 
organized  a  colony  of  deaf  employes  under  the  direction  of 
B.  M.  Schowe.  The  Firestone  company  has  the  honor  of  having 
in  its  employ  the  first  deaf  men  ever  employed  in  the  Akron 
rubber  industry.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  deaf  people, 
and  deaf  mules,  as  well,  make  excedingly  expert  workmen.  The 
company  also  has  in  its  employ  a  man  who  is  totally  blind,  but 
who  can  turn  out  tire  repair  work  equal  to  that  produced  by 
those  possessed  of  full  sight. 

The  Firestone  company  has  also  organized  a  class  to  study 
the  sign  language  used  by  the  deaf,  under  the  direction  of  B.  M. 
Schowe  of  the  Labor  Department.  The  lessons  will  be  given 
twice  a  week  and  will  be  conducted  in  the  sign  language.  The 
spoken  word  will  be  forbidden  in  the  classroom. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  now  employs  more 
than  500  deaf  mutes  in  its  various  departments.  A  special  class 
in  the  factory  school  is  conducted  for  their  benefit  and  they 
have  their  own  social  and  athletic  organizations. 


the  hotel  property,  dating  from  April  1,  1919,  but  construction 
of  the  new  ten-story  building  will  not  begin  until  late  this  autumn 
or  early  next  spring,  due  to  unexpired  leases  of  tenants  of  the 
present  structure. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  appointed  E.  M. 
Sonntag  special  representative  of  the  company  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
to  engage  in  promotional  and  investigational  work  throughout 
the  chief  Spanish  cities. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  building  a  new 
clubhouse  for  employes,  opposite  the  factory  office  on  Market 
street  and  Goodyear  avenue,  170  by  400  feet.  It  is  to  be  of 
brick  and  steel  construction,  five  stories  high,  and  will  include 
all  the  modern  industrial  clubroom  features,  such  as  gymnasium, 
bowling  alleys,  showers,  rest-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  a  the- 
atre which  will  seat  2,000.  A  corporation  school  with  class- 
rooms, study  hall  and  auditorium  is  also  provided,  while  on  the 
top  floor  will  be  a  lunch  and  dining-room  on  the  cafeteria  plan. 
The  building  will  cost  about  $500,000. 

Fifty  boy  scouts  with  their  officers  will  enjoy  a  motor-truck 
camping  trip  in  trucks  furnished  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  beginning  June  26,  1919.  The  boys  will 
cover  about  3,000  miles  and  pass  through  nine  states,  visiting 
the  historical  and  scenic  points  along  a  route  across  the  upper 
part  of  New  York,  through  Niagara  Falls,  Utica,  Syracuse,  and 
Albany,  across  New  Hampshire  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  return 
via  Boston,  Providence  and  New  Haven  to  Ithaca,  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua, and  Youngstown.  The  trucks  will  be  provided  with 
pneumatic  tires  and  have  double-deck  upper  and  lower  sleepirg 
berths. 

The  athletic  team  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  at  the 
Memorial  Day  meet,  rolled  up  a  score  of  59,  as  compared  with 
that  of  45  by  the  Goodyear  team,  40  by  Firestone,  and  9  by 
Miller.  The  entry  list  totaled  over  180,  and  all  contestants 
were  bona  fide  members  of  the  concerns  represented. 

All  point  winners  in  this  meet  will  be  entered  in  the  national 
factory  employes'  track  and  field  meet,  to  be  held  at  Gary, 
Indiana,  July  4,  1919,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Indus- 
trial Athletic  Association.  Horseshoe  pitching  and  wrestling  have 
been  added  to  the  regular  list  of  events. 

Boy  Scouts  connected  with  the  Goodrich  company  are  building 
a  log  cabin  at  Rex  Lake  from  plans  drawn  by  Henry  Bishop,  of 
Department  18-U.  The  cabin  will  be  a  model  Scout  home,  with 
folding  tables  that  pull  to  the  ceiling,  a  4  by  6-foot  fireplace,  and 
spacious  porch,  besides  the  customary  benches,  bunks  and 
lockers. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  completing  the  factory 
wing  which  will  house  portions  of  the  cord-tire  building  and 
curing  departments. 

The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  has  contracted  for 
another  factory  wing,  to  be  of  standard  mill  brick  and  steel  con- 
struction, five  stories  high,  to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 


Miss  Merry  C.  Echols,  a  graduate  of  Akron  City  Hospital, 
whose  experience  has  included  private  nursing  and  institution 
work  as  the  superintendent  of  Massillon  City  Hospital  for  eight 
years,  has  been  secured  by  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  nurses.  She 
had  recently  been  resident  instructor  at  the  Akron  City  Hospital. 

Francis  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Para  Co.,  which  is  to  build  a  $750,000  hotel  and  office 
building  where  the  Hotel  Buchtel  now  stands.  The  company 
is  incorporated  for  $40,000  and  has  obtained  a  99-year  lease  of 


Fred  J.  Horn,  recently  discharged  from  the  Army,  will  rep- 
resent Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  crude  rubber  importers,  New  York 
City,  in  .\kron,  assisted  by  Paul  Bloom. 

CLEVELAND   NOTES. 

The  Poison  Rubber  Co..  Doan  avenue  and  Nickel  Plate  Rail- 
road, Cleveland,  is  planning  to  build  a  large  modern  factory  to 
take   care  of  its   increased  business   in   tire  accessories. 

The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  consisting  of  $2,500,000 
worth  of  both  preferred  and  common  stock. 
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The  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bucyrus,  has  bought  a 
three-acre  site  on  Goodale  street,  Cohinibus,  where  it  is  buiklin!" 
a  two-story  factory,  100  by  400  feet,  for  which  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  and  equipment  has  been  purchased.  The 
factory  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  October  IS,  1919. 

The  Long  Wear  Rubber  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  taken  over 
the  production  and  sales  of  the  Quality  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Anderson,  Indiana,  and  will  shortly  build  an  addition  to  its 
plant  at  Elyria.  Both  factories  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Frank  W.  O'Brien,  general  manager. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  National  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  11,  1919,  when  a 
financial  report  of  the  year's  business  was  read,  showing  a  pros- 
perous year's  business,  exceeding  all  previous  records.  The 
sale  of  the  remaining  unissued  capital  stock,  both  common  and 
preferred,  was  outlined  as  the  initial  step  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  immediate  expansion  of  the  business  that  provides  for 
the  trebling  of  the  output. 

At  Ihe  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  C.  L.  Merwin,  president;  S.  L.  Warner,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  C.  W.  Helman,  secretary;  R.  B. 
Taggart.  treasurer. 

C.  E.  Miley  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Miley  is  widely  known  in  the  tire  industry  through  his  ten 
years'  service  as  general  sales  manager  for  the  McGraw  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  His  affiliation  promises  an  aggressive  policy  of 
broadening  the  field  of  distribution  of  the  National  company's 
products. 

The  Clarke  Rubber  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  recently  elected  the 
following  officers  and  directors :  H.  A.  Beck,  president ;  W.  H. 
Clarke,  vice-president;  E.  P.  Clement,  treasurer,  and  C.  A. 
Squire,  secretary.  Directors :  E.  T.  Clauser,  C.  W.  Smalley, 
C.  D.  Lehman  and  J.  A.  Reublin. 


The  Rainbow  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Delaware,  Ohio,  has 
acquired  a  factory  site  of  24  acres  of  land  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Big  Four  railway  systems,  and  is  planning  a  two- 
story  building,  lOO  by  300  feet.  The  officers  are ;  Charles  E. 
Ross,  president;  H.  L.  Gilbert,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Morrison, 
treasurer ;  George  E.  Caylor,  secretary  and  attorney.  The 
directors  include  the  above  and  H.  E.  Fegley  and  C.  A.  Wag- 
goner. 

The  board  of  directors  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
Cleveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  recently  set  aside  some  of 
the  common  capital  stock  of  the  company  for  purchase  by  their 
employes  at  par  value  on  the  following  plan.  The  stock  may  be 
purchased  for  cash  or  by  deferred  monthly  payments.  When 
first  payment  is  made,  all  cash  dividends  are  credited  to  the 
subscriber's  account  as  additional  payment  until  the  full  price 
has  been  paid.  Provision  is  made  to  extend  time  of  payment 
in  cases  of  unavoidable  inability  to  meet  the  regularly  due  in- 
stalments. 

The  McGraw  company  are  demonstrating  their  interest  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  employes,  having  recently  pre- 
sented each  with  individual  insurance  policies  under  the  indus- 
trial group  plan.  The  company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  the  factory,  with  plenty  of  water  facilities,  and  plans 
a  park  for  employes'  use.  Swimming,  boating,  and  fishing  facili- 
ties will  be  provided ;  also  athletic  fields  and  a  golf  course. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  McGRAW  COMPANY. 


n'inviN  C.  McGr.\w,  founder  and  president  of  The  Mc- 
•'— '  Graw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  a  man  of  varied  business  interests,  and  the  industry 
with  which  his  name  is  most  prom.inently  identified,  he  estab- 
lished when  well 
past  middle  life. 

Born  in  Pitts- 
b  11  r  g  h,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1857,  and 
educated  there  by 
private  tutors,  he 
became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  J. 
.\.  McGraw  Broth- 
ers at  the  age  of 
23,  and  while  with 
this  concern  he 
was  interested  suc- 
cessively in  brick 
manufacture,  and 
the  hotel  and  real 
estate  business.  In 
1908,  to  start  his 
son,  R.  W.  Mc- 
Graw, in  business, 
lie  secured  the  pat- 
I  ent   right  on  what 

was  then  known  as 
the  "Vertical  Fabric  Thread  Tire,"  and  contracted  with  a  Dayton, 
Ohio,  concern  to  manufacture  it. 

In  1909  he  decided  to  build  a  tire  plant,  and  selecting  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  as  a  good  location,  he  started  with  an  initial 
production  of  eight  tires  a  day.  Additional  capital  and  an  en- 
larged plant  has  brought  the  product  up  to  5,000  tires  and  6,000 
tubes  a  day.  A  year  ago,  the  company  changed  its  policy  from 
that  of  manufacturing  popular-priced  tires  to  the  production  of 
high-grade  tires,  and  today  the  fabric  and  cord  tires  being 
turned  out  carry  the  S,00O-mile  guaranty,  and  in  addition  the 
McGraw  solid  motor  tires  command  a  prominent  place  in  the 
trade. 

In  all  this  progress,  Mr.  McGraw  has  been  the  moving  spirit. 
Though  spending  the  winter  months  at  Miami,  Florida,  he  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  the  home  office,  and  by  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel directs  the  business.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Athletic  Association,  is  a  life-member  of  the  Elks,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Fidelity  Trust  and  Savings  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  both  of  Miami,  Florida,  where  he  is  also 
First  Commodore  of  the  Biscayne  Yacht  Club. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  MANUFACTURING  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  of  Rhode  Island  is  at 
present  in  a  quiescent  state  and  marking  time,  awaiting 
the  resumption  of  rush  conditions  which  is  believed  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  replenishing  of  regular  stocks  during  the  recon- 
structive period.  In  the  meanwhile  the  larger  plants  have  closed 
down  for  repairs,  and  in  some  instances  to  make  improve- 
ments. The  indications  on  every  hand  are  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  activity  following  the  readjustment  of  conditions  that 
is  now  under  way.  The  manufacturers  are  still  handicapped 
by  the  shortage  of  labor,  especially  skilled  workmen,  as  com- 
paratively few  of  the  men  returning  from  service  have  as  yet 
resumed  their  former  positions  in  the  mills,  preferring,  at  least 
during  the  summer  months,  a  continuance  of  outdoor  life. 
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Notices  were  posted  on  May  24  in  the  Woonsocket  Rubber 
Co.'s  plant,  the  Alice  rubber  mill  at  Woonsocket,  and  the 
Millville  rubber  boot  mill  at  Millville,  employing  2,500  hands ; 
and  in  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Bristol,  employ- 
ing more  than  4,500  operatives,  announcing  that,  effective  June  2, 
these  footwear  mills  would  adopt  a  48-hour  weekly  schedule 
instead  of  the  54-hour  schedule,  and  that  rates  of  pay  would 
be  so  readjusted  that  the  help  would  earn  as  much  wages  in  the 
48  hours  as  they  had  been  making  in  the  54. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.,  Woonsocket,  employing  more 
than  700  hands,  went  on  a  48-hour  a  week  schedule  on  June  2, 
instead  of  the  49^  hours  that  it  has  been  operating  on  for 
several  months,  and  wages  were  readjusted  so  that  the  pay  of 
the  operatives  is  not  diminished.  W.  Maxwell  Reed,  plant  man- 
ager, has  arranged  the  new  schedule  into  five  working  days,  so 
as  to  close  the  factory  on  Saturdays  and  thus  allow  the  oper- 
atives a  whole  holiday.  With  the  resumption  on  June  2,  after 
the  Memorial  Day  shut-down,  the  plan  also  started  running 
nights  as  well  as  days  to  take  care  of  increasing  orders. 

A  new  time  schedule  has  also  become  operative  at  the  rubber 
cloth  factory  of  the  O'Bannon  Corporation  at  West  Harrington, 
whereby  the  mill  starts  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  the  lapse  being  made  up  at  the  end 
of  the  work  day.  A  night,  as  well  as  a  day  shift  is  being 
operated,  double  shifts  of  men  are  engaged,  and  the  plant  is 
being  operated  almost  continuously. 

The  factory  of  tlie  National  India  Rubber  Co.  in  Bristol,  which 
was  closed  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  the  latter  part  of  May, 
resumed  operations  on  June  2.  Douglas  Morey,  who  resigned 
recently  as  manager  of  the  planning  and  industrial  relations 
departments  at  the  National  Co.,  has  gone  to  New  Haven,  as 
New  England  manager  of  the  National  Thrift  Bond  Corporation. 
Lawrence  S.  Edwards  is  head  of  the  planning  department,  and 
Andrew  W.  Anthony  has  taken  over  the  industrial  relations 
department.  James  P.  Murphy,  former  superintendent  at  the 
Narragansett  Rubber  Co.'s  mill  at  Bristol,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  National  Co. 

Fire,  which  threatened  the  entire  shoe  division  of  the  National 
company's  plant,  broke  out  on  the  afternoon  of  June  19  in  the 
training  department  of  the  shoe  room,  located  on  the  third  floor 
of  building  No.  3.  The  sprinkler  system  flooded  the  room  when 
the  fire  started,  and  the  water  penetrated  through  the  floor  into 
the  stitching  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  also  into  the  paper- 
box-making  department  on  the  first  floor  and  the  wooden-box 
factory  in  the  basement.  The  damage  in  the  stitching  and  box 
departments  was  entirely  by  water,  the  stock  and  machinery 
being  soaked.  The  shoe  division  was  closed  about  a  week, 
affecting  about  3,000  hands. 

A  new  pump  house  in  addition  to  the  present  plant  is  being 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  pumping  station  of  the 
National  company,  at  the  foot  of  Church  street,  to  enlarge  the 
salt-water  pumping  plant.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  pump- 
ing of  salt  water  from  Bristol  harbor  for  cooling  purposes. 

The  management  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol, 
has  formulated  plans  for  an  active  campaign  of  Americanization 
among  its  operatives  in  connection  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  concern  for  the  general  welfare,  education  and  uplift  of 
employes.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bristol  public  school  board 
a  proposal  was  received  from  the  company  that  a  teacher  from 
the  school  department  be  assigned  to  the  company's  works  to 
conduct  a  school  for  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  SO 
weeks  in  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  general  education 
with  special  attention  to  Americanization.  The  proposition  has 
been  taken  under  consideration  by  the  school  committee. 
*    *    * 

Work  has  been  commenced  by  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. 


on  a  two-story  brick  building  at  the  Alice  Mill  plant  for  the 
offices  of  the  industrial  relation  department,  which  includes  the 
employment  and  planning  departments.  The  building  measures 
62  by  21  feet,  with  a  one-story  ell  that  is  to  be  21  by  10  feet. 
The  second  story  is  to  be  an  assembly  hall,  where  the  over- 
seers, forewomen  and  the  various  committees  of  the  employes 
of  the  concern  will  meet  for  business  purposes,  and  also  where 
dances  and  other  social  gatherings  will  be  held. 

Twelve  salesmen  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  arrived 
at  the  Alice  Mill  plant,  a  subsidiary  of  the  corporation,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  to  enroll  in  the  Woonsocket  division 
of  the  training  school,  which  is  being  established  in  the  principal 
factories  of  the  corporation  throughout  the  country.  After 
remaining  a  week,  these  left  and  on  June  28  another  class  arrived, 
the  attendance  for  the  second  week  being  about  60.  The  sales- 
men were  instructed  in  the  construction  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  newer  types  of  rubber  shoes,  and  also  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  shoe.  The  starting 
of  the  school  is  to  prepare  the  salesmen  for  the  coming  winter 
campaign. 

The  first  class  was  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  factory 
restaurant  one  noon  as  guests  of  Henry  C.  Wagner,  factory 
manager,  and  Herman  Fahrenholz,  superintendent,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week's  session  a  dinner  was  given  the  departing 
salesmen.  The  members  of  the  party  included  F.  H.  Bucking- 
ham and  T.  H.  Furlong,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Champ  Beaumont 
and  R.  B.  Carney,  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  H.  D.  Brow  and  C.  O. 
Braden,  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  J.  L.  Kenham  and  W.  A.  Quinn, 
Boston.  Massachusetts ;  C.  J.  Milikan  and  A.  Baumgarten,  New 
York  City,  and  B.  L.  Andrews  and  M.  Melman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Colonel  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  former  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  started  on  June  1  for  Camp  Colt,  located  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine,  with  a  party  of  guests,  whom  he  will 
entertain  at  his  camp  for  three  weeks,  enjoying  outdoor  life, 
fishing,  hunting,  etc.  The  members  of  the  party  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Barrows,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Gross 
of  Providence;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Anthony;  Roswell 
C.  Colt  of  Bristol;  Mrs.  Florence  Miller  Beresford,  Mrs. 
Imogene  Waldron :  Mrs.  John  W.  Bicknell  of  New  York ; 
Countess  Eleanor  Moroni  of  New  York ;  Charles  B.  Seger  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.;  Walter 
S.  Ballou  of  Providence;  Dr.  I.  Hart  Noyes  of  Providence,  and 
George  E.  Leighton  of  Bristol. 

The  Narragansett  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  614  Jackson  Building, 
Providence,  with  mills  at  Apponaug,  Rhode  Island,  will  start 
the  manufacture  of  tire  fabric  as  soon  as  the  installation  of 
machinery  is  completed. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  factory  in- 
spector, dated  January,  1919,  there  are  fifteen  rubber  firms  in 
the  state  employing  8,630  persons  as  follows  :  4,878  men,  3,276 
women,  184  boys  under  16  and  292  girls  under  16.  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  five  of  these  places  of  business  was  reported 
as  good,  of  two  very  good,  and  of  eight  excellent. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN    NEW   JERSEY. 

By    Our   Regular    Correspondent. 

AN  INVOLUNTARY  PETITION  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton  against  the 
India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  by 
August  C.  Streitwolf,  of  that  place,  on  behalf  of  three  creditors 
of  the  concern.  Mr.  Streitwolf  acted  for  the  Rolfe  Building 
Materials  Co.,  the  New  Brunswick  Iron  Works,  and  Anthony 
Roth,  Jr.,  all  of  New  Brunswick. 
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Recently  ihe  company  tiled  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy, 
through  R.  E.  Watson,  and  this  action  was  held  by  Vice-Chan- 
celor  Lane  to  constitute  a  contempt  of  court,  as  Elgin  McBumey 
had  already  been  named  receiver  for  the  concern  through  pro- 
ceedings instituted  in  the  Court  of  Qiancery.  The  voluntary 
bankruptcy  action  has  since  been  dismissed.  It  is  now  said  that 
the  creditors  represented  by  Mr.  Streitwolf,  including  the  New 
Brunswick  men  and  a  number  in  New  York  City,  will  seek  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  instead  of  having  them 
directed  through  the  Chancery  Court. 


Tlic  girls  employed  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Scmplc  Rubber 
Co.  on  Lambcrlon  street,  Trenton,  recently  held  a  dinner  in 
the  new  dining-room  at  the  factory.  The  Semple  company  has 
given  the  employes  permission  to  give  dinners  whenever  they 
so   desire. 

The  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  has 
built  a  small  addition  to  its  storehouse.  The  company  has  taken 
out  another  permit  for  a  one-story  building  on  Prospect  street, 
to  cost  $1,000. 


William  J.  B.  Stokes,  head  of  the  Thermoid,  Home  and  Joseph 
Stokes  rubber  companies,  Trenton,  is  now  acting  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  big  fund  being  collected  for 
the  family  of  a  Trenton  policeman  who  was  slain  by  automobile 
bandits. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  has  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  ringleader  of  the  gang  of  thieves  that  recently  stole 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  tires  from  its  plant.  The 
gang  operated  in  boats  along  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  canal 
at  night.  Entrance  was  gained  each  time  by  climbing  through  a 
window  when  the  watchman  was  in  another  part  of  the  plant, 
feet  of  land  along  the  Reading  railroad  and  are  planning  to  build 
a  new  one-story  factory  on  it  to  take  care  of  increased  business. 

Charles  W.  Carll's  Sons,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers 
of  steel  tables,  stock  calender  shells,  steel  stock  bins,  tire  racks, 
and   other   specialties   for   the   rubber   trade,   have   acquired   550 

William  H.  Ivens'  Sons  are  erecting  a  two-story  brick  and 
steel  building.  60  by  60  feet,  on  Beakes  street,  Trenton,  for  the 
manufacture  of  hard  rubber  specialties. 

The  members  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation have  recently  made  their  annual  donation  of  $100  to 
the   Trenton   Day   Nursery. 

*  *    * 

The  Capitol  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  opened  a 
salesroom  at   103  South  Warren  street,  Trenton. 

W.  Bradford  Stryker,  for  nine  years  connected  with  the  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  looking  after  the  trade  in 
central  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  who  recently 
returned  from  overseas,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  303d 
Battalion,  Heavy  Tank  Corps,  has  leased  a  property  on  East 
State  street  and  opened  a  tire  and  tube  establishment.  Mr. 
Stryker  will  devote  his  time  to  the  territory'  he  has  been  cover- 
ing for  the  Acme  company,  while  Ralph  Hackett  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  office  and  store. 

*  *    * 

The  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Diehl  Manufacturing  Co., 
in  Newark  avenue,  Ehzabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  later  transferred 
to  the  Militor  Corp.,  of  New  York,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Overland  Rubber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Willys-Knight 
interests.  The  purchase  price  is  reported  to  be  $265,000.  The 
new  owners  manufacture  rubber  goods  and  automobile  tires. 

The  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  Morrisville,  New  Jersey,  contem- 
plates erecting  a  modern  office  building  and  recreation  room 
and  dining-room  for  the  employes.  The  company  recently  bought 
a  large  plot  of  ground  at  Bridge  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue 
for  the  purpose  of  expansion. 

The  young  people  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Trenton,  recently  held  a  novel  "rubber  social,"  and  the  admis- 
sion was  anything  in  the  line  of  rubber.  The  rubber  articles 
were  donated  to  the  worthy  poor. 


The  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of 
tire  fabrics  and  cotton  yarns,  are  having  plans  prepared  for 
small  houses  in  Allwood,  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  in  the  issue 
of  its  house  organ,  "Warp  and  Weft,"  for  June  6,  1919,  calls 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  these  plans  for  employes  who  de- 
sire to  own  their  own  homes.  Five  illustrations  of  attractive 
houses  are  shown,  including  several  different  styles. 
*    *    * 

The  Broadway  Tire  Jobbers,  Inc.,  250  West  54th  street,  New 
York  City,  has  received  authorization  to  do  business  in  New- 
Jersey,  and  has  opened  an  auto  tire  exchange  at  255  Halsey 
»treet  and  a  public  service  tire  station  at  270  Halsey  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


PACIFIC    COAST    NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
/^XE   of  the  most   novel   events   of  interest  to  the  tire   trade 
^^     was   the   tire  changing   contest   recently  held  at  Pomona, 
one  of  the  thriving  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.    The 
results  were  as  follows : 

First,  Pomona  Tire  Co.,  represented  by  Elmer  N.  Rose,  using 
a  Diamond  tire ;  prize.  Bulletin  trophy  cup  and  $25 ;  time,  5 
minutes,  52  seconds.  Second,  Wurl's  Garage,  Pomona,  repre- 
sented by  Claude  Berry,  using  a  Hartford  tire;  prize,  $15. 
Third,  G.  P.  Gafford,  Upland,  represented  by  Angus  McCallum ; 
prize,  $10. 

Herold  Daig,  representing  Casa  Blanca  Garage,  Ontario ;  E. 
Austin,  representing  Emil  Lindstrande,  Monrovia,  and  J.  E. 
Granger  of  Granger's  Garage,  Spadra,  were  the  first  three  men 
to  finish  in  the  race,  but  were  disqualified  by  the  judges  at  the 
end  of  the  contest,  when  their  tires  failed  to  show  the  80  pounds 
pressu'-e. 

Working  like,  mad  with  every  nerve  tingling,  the  contestants 
went  through  the  stunt  without  a  mishap.  At  each  step  the 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  audience  grew  more  and  more 
intense  as  the  contestants  reached  the  pumping-up  stage.  When 
all  ten  were  battling  with  the  back-breaking  task  of  pumping 
up  the  tires  to  the  required  pressure  the  enthusiasm  reached  its 
limit.  In  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  the  tasks  were 
finished,  when  the  judges  examined  the  air  and  decided  upon 
the  winners,  who  were  announced  by  A.  V.  Storer,  secretary 
of  the  Citrus  Belt  Auto  Trades  Association. 

When  it  is  considered  that  it  takes  the  average  person  per- 
haps about  25  minutes  to  change  a  tire  and  pump  it  up  again,  the 
winner's  time  of  S  minutes  and  25  seconds  may  be  considered 
remarkable.  The  record  in  a  similar  contest  held  in  Oakland  in 
1917  was  3  minutes  and  43  seconds,  with  85  pounds  as  the  pres- 
sure. The  best  time  in  1919  so  far  was  also  made  in  Oakland, 
being  4  minutes  and  25  seconds  at  80  pounds.  Another  record 
at  the  same  pressure  was  made  at  Stockton  in  5  minutes  and 
10  seconds. 

John  Hannerwaas,  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  discharged  from  the  Navy,  where  he  served  as  an  ensign 
through  the  war,  and  has  resumed  his  duties  with  the  concern  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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Mayor  Higgins,  of  Brawley,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  political  and  municipal  duties,  has  accepted  the 
agency  for  Globe  tires  in  that  district,  representing  the  Hawley 
King  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles. 


Manager  Bershon,  of  the  Bershon  Tire  Co.,  announces  that 
the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  shortly  make 
deliveries  of  their  cord  tires,  and  are  starting  shipments  to  the 
coast. 


The  Bell  Rubber  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  started  retreading 
solid  tires  with  a  new  process,  and  reports  remarkable  success. 
Charles  Fleming,  vice-president  of  the  concern,  says  that  at  least 
4S  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  tire  is  saved  by  their  method 
and  the  guaranty  given  is  the  same  as  that  on  a  new  tire,  the 
retreaded  product  often  running  as  high  as  20,000  miles.  George 
T.  Bell,  president  of  the  concern,  has  been  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
looking  over  the  construction  of  a  factory  with  a  capacity  for 
turning  out  100  reconstructed  tires  a  day. 

*  *    * 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association,  will  be  present  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  completion  of  the  17-mile  strip  of  highway  in  the  desert 
regions  of  Utah,  which  will  take  place  July  20,  1919.  The  con- 
struction  was   financed  by  the   Goodyear   company. 

*  *    ♦ 

R.  R.  Colby,  local  manager  of  the  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  has 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oldfield,  stating  that  he  has  already 
closed  enough  contracts  to  give  the  concern  $4,000,000  worth  of 
business  this  year,  and  that  with  contracts  yet  to  come  they 
may  run  over  $10,000,000. 

William  T.  Brooks,  of  Mesa,  Arizona,  dealer  in  "Horseshoe" 
tires  for  that  territory,  has  been  in  Los  Angeles,  the  guest  of 
Roy  R.  Meads,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Rubber  Co.,  distributor  for  California  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Brooks 
spent  thirteen  months  in  oversea  service,  and  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne, 
assisting  in   the  operation   of   observation  balloons. 

F.  C.  Millhofif,  general  sales  manager  of  The  Miller  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
predicted  a  larger  demand  for  tires  this  year,  due  to  the 
increase  in  automobiling.  His  company  is  making  heavy  duty 
tire  equipment  for  motor  trucks,  and  most  of  the  testing  of 
these  tires  is  done  in  California,  where  many  of  the  stage  lines 
are  equipped  with  them.  Among  them  are  the  EI  Dorado  stage 
line,  the  delivery  trucks  of  the  Bradford  Baking  Co.,  the  White 
Bus  Line,  running  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Bernardino  and 
intermediate  points,  and  also  the  Big  Bear  Mountain  stage. 

F.  V.  Springer,  vice-president  of  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  and 
Charles  W.  Harris,  president  of  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.  of 
California,  have  been  in  Los  Angeles  conferring  with  J.  B. 
Wood,  distributor  of  Hewitt  tires  for  this  territory. 

The  Western  Wheel  Co.,  on  Los  Angeles  street,  has  been 
chosen  distributor  of  Firestone  truck  tires  as  well  as  Firestone 
rims.  This  company,  which  was  formerly  the  Phineas  Jones 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  wheel-manufacturing  plants  in 
the  entire  West. 

The  B.  F.  Wade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  taken  over 
the  distribution  of  the  Knight  and  the  Blackstone  fabric  tires 
for  Southern  California,  will  henceforth  concentrate  e.xclusively 
on  the  wholesaling  of  these  lines.  The  Los  Angeles  retail  busi- 
ness of  the  company  has  been  purchased  by  Howard  S.  Reed, 
who  will  continue  to  conduct  it  at  512  West  Eighth  street.  Mr. 
Reed  was  formerly  in  the  tire  business  in  San  Bernardino,  giving 
up  his  business  to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  where  he  won  a  commis- 
sion as  ensign  during  the  war.  Fred  C.  Schweitzer,  sales  man- 
ager, has  just  returned  from  seventeen  months'  service  overseas. 


William  H.  Yule. 


Hugo   Hofistaedter,  general   manager   of   the    Polack   Tire   & 
Rubber  Co.,  which  is  distributed  in  CaUfornia  and  Arizona  by 
the   Pacific   Rubber   Co.,   was  a   recent  visitor   in   Los   Angeles, 
calling  on  distributors  and  dealers  in  the  district. 
*    *    * 
William  H.  Yule,  until   recently  manager  of  mechanical   sales 
for    The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Rubber    Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  resigned  and  will  leave 
the   rubber  industry  to   take   charge   of 
an    orange    and    fruit    ranch    which    he 
has    lately   purchased   near    Santa   Bar- 
bara,   California.      Mr.    Yule    has    been 
with  the  Goodrich  company  since  1908. 
*    *    * 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
104  North  14th  street,  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  building  a  second  story  addition  to 
its  present  building,  giving  10,000 
square  feet  of  additional  ffoor  space,  the 
building  being  SO  by  200  feet.  This  is 
a  branch  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  67  Fourth 
street,  Portland,  Oregon,  with  which,  through  the  similarity  in 
names,  it  is  sometimes  confused. 

The  Western  Rubber  Co.,  521  West  8th  street,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  manufacturer  of  tires  and  tubes,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Bradstreet  Rubber  Co. 

E.  H.  Trader,  sales  manager  of  The  American  Rubber  &  Tire 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  left  on  a  trip  through  the  West,  intend- 
ing to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  with  the  distributers 
of  American-Akron  products  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
and  Seattle.  On  his  way  out  he  will  stop  in  Denver  and  will 
return  by  way  of  Canada. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  established 
warehouses  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  will  hereafter 
distribute  its  zinc  oxide,  lithopone,  and  other  products  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  trade  from  these  centers. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

That  Southern  California  is  destined  to  be  the  outlet  for  the 
rapidly  growing  cotton  industry  of  Arizona  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  evident  from  the  significant  business  developments  in 
that  direction.  A  $100,000  cotton-buying  company,  with  its  full 
capitalization  paid  up,  has  been  incorporated  in  Los  Angeles, 
having  connections  with  most  of  the  important  cotton  buyers 
in  the  South  and  East.  K.  M.  Turner,  of  New  York,  is  presi- 
dent;  H.  M.  Eraser,  of  New  York,  and  Richard  A.  Fanto,  of 
San  Francisco,  are  vice-presidents ;  J.  Robinson,  of  New  York, 
is  treasurer,  and  G.  C.  Dennis,  a  Los  Angeles  attorney,  is  sec- 
retary. The  new  firm  is  known  as  Turner,  Kuhn,  Frazer,  Inc. 
According  to  Mr.  Dennis,  the  company  has  already  made 
market  connections  with  all  the  big  cotton-buying  centers  of  the 
world,  and  plans  to  make  Los  Angeles  the  concentration  point 
for  all  the  cotton  shipping  in  the  Southwest,  its  idea  being  that 
baled  cotton  should  go  to  eastern  and  foreign  markets  by  boat 
from  Los  Angeles  harbor,  after  being  transported  here  by  rail. 

A  new  cotton  compress  is  to  be  erected  at  Los  Angeles  harbor 
and  has  been  authorized  by  the  city  council,  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission being  instructed  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  plant  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $80,000.     It  will   be 
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operated  by  the  Harbor  Commission  as  a  public  utility.  Traffic 
Manager  Matson  of  the  commission  says: 

With  a  high  density  compress  located  at  this  port,  not  only  will 
Southern  California  cotton  for  export  to  the  Orient  be  brought 
here,  but  also  that  which  goes  to  Europe  at  present  through  Gal- 
veston move  this  way. 

Local  interests  have  tiled  with  the  United  Slates  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration an  application  for  a  concentration  rate  so  that  Los 
Angeles  will  be  made  a  point  of  concentration  for  cotton  ship- 
ments. I  have  taken  up  with  the  Railroad  administration  the  sub- 
ject of  adjusting  export  rates  on  cotton  from  the  Texas  cotton 
belt. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  information  from  L.  M.  Fowler  &  Co., 
that  several  hundred  thousand  bales  of  Texas  cotton,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Southern  CaHfornia  and  Arizona,  already  are  in  sight 
for  moving  through  this  port  the  coming  season,  providing  a 
high  density  compress  is  installed  in  time. 


DUOPLEX  CUSHION  TIRE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  National  .'Kuto  Wheels  Corp.,  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  will 
begin,  on  September  1,  the  construction  of  another  factory  near 
Los  Angeles,  California.  The  company  manufactures  wheels  of 
a  new  type  that  are  claimed  to  be  practicable  and  will  do  away 
with  pneumatic  tires. 

The  outer  part  of  the  wheel  is  a  non-skid  resilient  cushion 
tire  mounted  on  a  metal  rim  and  guaranteed  for  20,000  miles. 
The  rim  fits  over  a  rubber  cushion,  inserted  between  the  felloe 
and  rim,  and  is  guaranteed   for  the  life  of  the  car.     It   is   con- 


Cross   Section. 


vSVERSE  Section. 


structed  to  give  the  utmost  resiliency  and  absorb  all  shocks  and 
rebound.  It|  is  protected  on  both  sides  by  steel  channels,  and 
is  insurance  against  crystallization. 

The  manufacturers  claim  150  per  cent  saving  in  tire  expense 
during  the  life  of  the  car.  While  the  initial  expense  in  equip- 
ping a  car  with  these  wheels  is  greater  than  that  of  pneumatic 
tires,  it  is  declared  that  ultimately  the  economy  of  the  device 
will  be  demonstrated. 


EAGLE-PICHER   BUYS    INTEREST   IN    MIDLAND   CHEMICAL. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  Midland  Chemical  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  manu- 
facturer of  "Sterling"  lithopone.  The  offices  of  the  Midland 
company  will  be  removed  to  adjoin  those  of  the  Eagle-Picher 
company  in  the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. The  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Midland  company  is  as 
follows:  O.  S.  Richer,  president;  W.  T.  Sheffield,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary;  T.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  treasurer;  A.  W.  Ayer, 
superintendent;  and  H.  G.  Gopper.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Clopper 
appeared  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1919. 


The  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, manufacturer  of  asbestos  brake  lining,  steam  packing,  as- 
bestos textiles,  etc..  are  installing  a  power  plant,  which  is  being 
erected  by  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


RUBBER  FROM  SAGE  BRUSH  AND  GREASEWOOD. 

Congressman  John  E.  Raker  of  California  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  "for  the  investigation  and  study  of  methods  and  testing 
sage  brush  and  greasevvood,  which  may  be  used  for  producing 
rubber,  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  including  their  utilization."  This 
bill  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Raker  dur- 
ing the  1913  session  of  Congress  but  which  did  not  get  beyond 
the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  The  present  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  is  designated  as  Bill  H.  R.  1129. 

Mention  might  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  investigations 
now  in  progress  or  recently  completed,  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  producing  rubber  from  plants  growing  in  the  Western  and 
Pacific  States,  which  have  been  described  at  some  length  in 
The  India  Rubber  World.  The  work  of  Professors  H.  M.  Hall 
and  Thomas  H.  Goodspeed  is  reported  in  the  issue  of  June  1, 
1918,  naming  plants  containing  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  rubber, 
notably  the  Giant  Rabbit  Bush  (Chrysothamnus)  and  the  Dwarf 
Rabbit  Bush  (Ericameria) . 

In  the  April  1,  1919,  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World, 
Professor  Hall  is  reported  as  saying,  after  further  investigation 
of  this  subject,  that  the  total  amount  of  wild  shrub  in  California 
with  a  rubber  content  is  "so  great  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  enough  rubber  present  to  constitute  an  emergency  supply 
in  case  we  ever  get  into  a  war  in  which  our  importation  would 
be  curtailed,  but  the  extraction  of  this  would  be  an  expensive 
process,  since  the  average  content  for  the  whole  West  is  prob- 
ably not  more  than  Zyi  per  cent,  and  even  in  the  best  districts 
it  will  not  be  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent  on  the  average." 

This  investigation  has  proved  the  existence  of  over  70  species 
of  rubber-producmg  plants  growing  in  California,  and  Professor 
Jones,  who  is  assisting  Professor  Hall,  is  extending  his  in- 
vestigations over  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
Professor  Hall  describes  as  the  most  interesting  the  Chrysotham- 
nus  nauseous,  or  "Common  Green,"  which  produces  a  rubber 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  from  the  guayule  plant  of  Mexico. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  endeavors  were  made  to  exploit  com- 
mercially the  Picradenia  fiorihunda  ntilis,  or  "greasewood"  of 
Colorado,  but  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  However,  the 
subject  of  a  native  rubber  supply  grown  in  the  United  States 
is  one  worthy  of  still  further  investigation,  and  the  result  of 
Mr.   Raker's   resolution   will  be  watched  with   interest. 


CONNECTICUT  NOTES. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  repre- 
sented in  Connecticut  by  G.  G.  Winsor,  who  is  general  super- 
visor of  the  depots  at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Bridgeport. 
A.  C.  Peoble  has  charge  of  the  New  Haven  district  and  H.  A. 
Goodale  of  the  trade  in  New  Haven,  with  headquarters  at  88 
College  street  and  a  service  station  at  274  Crown  street.  In 
Hartford,  at  41-45  High  street,  C.  C.  Chaffee  is  in  charge  of 
the  district  and  W.  H.  Lacey  of  the  city  trade.  In  Bridgeport, 
at  359  Fairfield  avenue,  George  A.  Davidson  is  in  charge  of  the 
district  and  R.  L.  Whittington  of  the  city  trade. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works"  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  C.  B.  Whittelsey,  president;  E.  Hopkinson,  vice- 
president;  J.  P.  Krogh,  treasurer,  and  J.  D.  Carberry,  secretary. 

The  McMinn  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  by  Stanley  P.  McMinn  and  Harold  F.  Blanchard, 
formerly  on  the  "Motor  World,"  associated  with  George  P.  Mc- 
Minn. until  recently  superintendent  of  the  Detroit,  Michigan, 
plant  of  the  Barrett  Co.  Headquarters  are  at  629  Fairfield  ave- 
nue, and  the  officers  are:  S.  P.  McMinn,  president;  H.  F.  Blanch- 
ard,   vice-president,    and    George    McMinn,    secretary-treasurer. 
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The  Economic  Revolution  in  British  Rubber  Factories. 


THE  British  have  a  reputation  for  meeting  emergencies 
coolly  and  solving  problems  sensibly.  During  the  darkest 
days  of  the  war  they  considered  the  after-peace  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  decided  that  war  losses  must  be  made  up 
by  hard  work,  and  that  capital  and  labor  should  work  happily 
together.  It  was  realized  that  both  the  volume  and  quality  of 
output  would  have  to  be  increased  through  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  to  raise  the  general  level  of  productive 
capacity  and  efficiency,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work- 
manship and  to  improve  working  conditions.  Organization  must 
be  improved,  a  better  spirit  created,  and  all  friction  and  waste 
eliminated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  labor,  as  a  party  to  industry, 
should  have  a  voice  in  matters  directly  concerning  its  special 
interests,  such  as  wage  rates  and  conditions  of  employment. 

Machinery  was  then  created  for  securing  united  action  in 
the  pursuit  of  common  ends  and  for  adjusting  points  involving 
competing  interests,  the  organization  being  powerful  enough  to 
insure  the  acceptance  of  its  decisions  with  confidence  by  both 
sides,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  be  generally  adopted. 
As  a  result,  every  organized  branch  of  British  labor  is 
being  invited  by  the  Government  to  participate  in  industrial 
management,  and  every  employer's  organization  is  being  asked 
to  take  organized  labor  into  partnership.  British  labor  wants 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  better  working  and  housing  con- 
ditions, but  more  important  than  these  it  wants  a  share  in  indus- 


trial management,  and  it  is  getting  it  with  the  full  consent  and 
cooperation  of  employers. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  system  of  industrial  government 
which  is  being  developed  in  England  there  is  a  permanent  coun- 
cil or  parliament,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  and  of  the  employers,  which  literally  makes 
laws  for  British  industry.  In  each  trade  there  is  a  national 
council  comprising  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employes,  while  in  each  section  of  the  country  there 
is  a  district  council  and  in  each  shop,  factory  or  mine  there  is 
a  workers  committee  made  up  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  the  British  working-man  and  woman  is  getting  a  share 
in  management  and  a  real  copartnership  between  capital  and 
labor  is  being  effected.  The  present  system  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, but  it  provides  a  basis  of  development  and  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  economic  revolution  has  probably  avoided  a 
revolution  of  violence  such  as  now  threatens  France.  Thinking 
men  believe  it  will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  the  British  people 
as  a  whole,  mitigate  the  labor  situation  and  eflfect  no  damage  to 
other  than  profiteering  interests. 

The  objects,  functions  and  constitutions  of  the  National  Joint 
Industrial  Council  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry,  and 
its  district  councils  and  works  committees,  which  follow,  are 
typical  of  the  organizations  being  effected  in  various  other 
industries. 


THE  NATIONAL  JOINT   INDUSTRIAL   COUNCIL  OF   THE  RUBBER   MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Constitution  Adopted  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Held  at  Montagu  House,  Whitehall,  London,  July  16,  1918. 

OBJECTS.  12,      Representation    of  -the   needs   and   opinions    of   the   industry   to    gov- 

To  secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  between  employers  frnment  departments  and  other  authorities. 

and  workpeople  for  the  safeguarding  and  development  of  the  rubber  manu-  13.     The  consideration   of  any   other  matters  that  may  be  referred  to   it 

facturing  industry   as  a   part   of   national    life   and   for   the   improvement   of  by  government  departments  or  other  authorities. 

the  conditions  of  all  engaged  in  that  industry.  

^       .„   ,                              ^  CONSTITUTION. 

It  will  be  open  to  the  Council  to   take  any  action  that  falls  within  the  ,^       _    _ 

scope   of  its   general   object.     Among   its  more   specific  objects  will   be   the 

following:  The    Council    shall    consist    of    twelve    representatives    of    the    employers 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  District  Councils  and  Works  '"""^  '."'='?'^  representatives  of  the  operatives,  appointed  by  the  following 
Committees  as  put  forward  in  the  Whitley  Report,  having  regard  in   each  organizations: 

case  to  any  such  organizations  as  may  already  be  in  existence.  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

2.  The    consideration    and    adoption    of    measures    for    securing    the    in-  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Limited."! 

elusion   of   all   employers    and   operatives   in   their    respective    organizations,  British    Rubber   Tyre    Manufacturers'    Association  I  ^      i                      ,  ^■ 

and  for  securing  the  loyal  observance  by  them  of  collective  agreements.  Limited  f 

3.  Regular    consideration    of    wages,    hours,    and    working    conditions   in       '^"•>''^''  ^^°'   Manufacturers'  Association J  . 

the   industiT   as   a   whole.  ^H^UE  UNIONS. 

4.  The   consideration    of   the    existing   machinery   for  the    setUement   of  Amalgamated    Society    of   India    Rubber,    Cable,    and 

differences    between    different    parties    and    sections    in    the    industry,    and  Asbestos    Workers                                                             Four  representatives 

the  establishment  of  machinery  for  this  purpose  where  it  does  not  already  j,,,^,;^^^.    Amalgamated  Union   of  Labour! !!;  y. '.  y.' .Two  representatives.' 

"^"-  National   Union   of  General   Workers Two  representatives. 

5.  The  consideration  of  measures  for  securing  maximum  production  and        Workers'   Union    Two  representatives. 

regular  employment.  Amalgamated    Society    of    Gas,    Municipal    and    Gen- 

6.  The   encouragement   of   research   and   invention,    with    a   view   to   per-  eral    Workers    One  representative. 

fecting  the  pioducts  of  the   industry.  Waterproof   Garment    Workers'   Trade   Union One  representative. 

7.  The   adequate   safeguarding  of   the    rights   of   operatives   inventing  or  Total     Twelve  representatives. 

designing  improvements.  HEAPPOINTMENT. 

8.  _  Inquiries  into  special  problems  of  the  industry,  including  the  com-  Qne-third  of  the  representatives  of  the  said  association  and  unions  shall 
parative  study  of  the  statistics,  organization  and  methods  of  the  industry  ,^,;^^  ^,,^^,^„y  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^  ^,.^;^,^  ^^^  reappointment.  Members  of  the 
m  this  and  other  countries,  and,  where  desirable,  the  publication  of  Council  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  year  in  an  order 
"P""'-  to  be   determined  by   lot,   and   thereafter   on   the   expiration   of  three   years' 

9.  The   improvement  in  conditions,  with   a  view   to   removing  danger   to  membership. 

health    in    the    industry,    and    the    provision    of    special    treatment,    where  COMMITTEES, 

necessary,   for   workers   in   the   industry.  ' 

.      „..                   .             ,               .                ,  The    Council    mav    appoint    such    committees    for    special    purposes    as    it 

10.  The  supervision  of  entry  into,  and  training  for  the  industry,  and  Co-  ^^^   ^^^^.^^^   necessary,    and   define   their   powers. 
operation    with    the    educational   authorities    in    arranging    education    in    all 

branches  for  the  industry.  CO-OPTED  MEMBERS. 

11.  Cooperation  with  the  industrial  councils  of  other  industries  to  deal  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  on  committees  or  allow- 
with  problems  common  to  them  and  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry.  ing  committees  to  co-opt  such  persons  of  special  knowledge  not  being  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Council  as  may  serve  the  special  purposes  of  the  Council 
vidded   that   on   such  committees— 

(a)  The  two  sides  of  the  Council  shall  be  equally  represented, 

embers   shall   serve   only    in 


The  following  named  men  constitute  the  employers'  represen- 
tatives : 

For  The  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Limited. 


The  officers  shall  consist  of 


cha 

""When""t'he"chair 

chairman  shall  be 

chairman   (or,   in  his  absence,  the  v 

ings,  and  shall  have  a  vote,  but  no 

The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
secretaries,  and  such  clerical  staff 
powered   to   pay    them    such 

All  •  -  .    .. 


viccchair 
3f    the 


secretary 


operatives,  the  vice- 
f  the  employers,  and  nVf  versa.  The 
cechairman)   shall  preside  at  all   meet- 

a  casting  vote. 
0  appoint  and  maintain  a  secretary  or 
as  It  may  think  fit.  It  shall  be  em- 
ration  as  it  mav  think  fit. 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  councO  at  its  annual  meeting 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  and,  subject  to  the  condition  that  chairman  or 
vice-chairman  from  the  employers'  side  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  operatives'  side,  shall  be  eligible   for  relection. 

MEETINGS   OF  THE  COTTNCIL, 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  as  often  as  neces- 
sary and  not  less  than  once  a  quarter.  The  meeting  in  July  of  each 
year  shall  be  the  annual  meeting.  A  special  meeting  shall  be  called  on 
the  requisition  of  six  members  of  the  Council.  Seven  days'  notice  of  such 
meeting    shall    be    given,    and    the    business    of   the    meeting    stated    in    the 


Hugh  C.  Coles 
J.   T.    Goudie, 

E.  Healey,  W. 
Sir  G.  Charles 
proofing   Work 


The   Leyland  St   Birming 


&  A.  Bates,  Limited,  Leices 
Mandlebcrg,  J,  Mandleberg 
;,   Manchester. 


Rubber   Co.,    Limited,    Leyl 
Wi 


Co.,  Limited. 

Percha   &   Telegraph    Works 
icturers'  Association,   Limited, 


lid    the    bus 

VOTING. 


.  as  the  Council  may 
egarded  as  carried  unless  it  has  been 
nembers    present    on    each    side    of    the 


of  the  Council, 
of  the  Council 


Stuart   A.    Russell,    The    India   Rubber,    Gutta 

Co.,   Limited,   Silvertown,   London. 
William  G.  Wilson,  The  India  Rubber  Manuf 

Manchester,  joint  secretary. 

For  The  British  Rubber  Tyre  Manufacturers'  Association, 

]■.  C.  Baislcy,  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham. 
F.   W.  Hinde,  The  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.,   Limited,   Mtlksham,   Wilts. 
Alexander  Johnston,  The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,   Castle  Mills, 

Edinburgh. 
R.  H.   Mallett,   The  Beldam  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  London. 

For  The  Rubber  Shoe  MANUFACrtiRERs'  AssoaATioN. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  Hamilton  Smith,  The  New  Liverpool  Rubber  Co.,   Limited, 
Rice    Lane,    Walton,    Liverpool. 

A  like  number  of  operatives  represent  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  India  Rubber,  Cable  and  Asbestos  Workers,  National 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour,  National  Union  of  General 
Workers,  Workers'  Union,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Gas,  Mu- 
nicipal and  General  Workers  and  the  Waterproof  Garment 
Workers'   Trade  Union. 


Areas,  Functions,  and  Constitution  of  District  Councils,  Adopted  by  the  National  Council  at  a  Meeting  Held  at  Montagu 
House,    Whitehall,    London,    September   25,    1918. 


AREAS   OF  DISTRICT  COUNCILS. 

1.  London  District  4.     Lancashire  and  District 

2.  West  of  England.  5.     Edinburgh   District. 

3.  Birmingham  and  the  6.     Glasgow  District. 
Midlands   District. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   DISTRICT   COUNCILS. 
The  main   functions  of  the  District  Councils  shall  be  as  follows: 
1.    The  consideration  of  any  jiatters  that  may  be  referred  to  them  by 

deputed    to 
by   the 

To  make  recommendations  to  the  National  Joii 
ny  matters  affecting  the 

To  take  executive  action  within  their  respective  districts  in  connec- 

ma    ers  ^|j^5^^^^^° 

within  ten 

of 


shall  be  filled  by   the  org 


year. 


8.     COMMITTEES. 


Industrial  Council 


the    National    Joint    Industrial    Co 
district    in    connection    with    decisions    arrived 
National   Council. 

ms  to  the  Natioi 

vell-being  of  the 
utive  action  within  the 
of  purely  local  interest,  includii  _ 
them  bv  works  committees,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  J 
to  require  notice  of  all  decisions,  as  per  Clause  10  hereof, 
days,  to  veto  any  such  action  if  it  be  found  to  involve 
other  districts.  The  secretaries  of  the  National  Council  shall  cuuiniuiu- 
cate  to  the  District  Councils  within  seven  days  from  the  receipt  of  the 
minutes,  as  required  by  Oause  10  hereof,  as  to  whether  in  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Council  such  action  is  likely  to  involve  the 
interests  of  other  districts,  and  a  final  decision  must  be  made  by  the 
National  Council  within  a  further  fourteen  days.  If  the  National  Council 
do  not  exercise  their  right  to  veto  any  particular  action  of  the  District 
Councils,  such  decisions  shall  come  into  operation  retrospectively  from  the 
date  of  the  decision   by  the   District  Councils. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  District  Councils  for  other  industries  to  deal 
with  problems  of  common   interest. 

5.  Where  no  adequate  machinery  exists  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  parties  and  sections  of  the  industry,  such  differences  as 
cannot  be  settled  within  an  individual  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  District  Council,  and  failing  a  settlement  by  the  District 
Council,  such  differences  shall  be  referred  to  the  National  Council. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  A  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 
6.     MEMBEKSHIP, 

The   Council   shall    consist   of  members,   appointed   as  to   one   half 

by  associations  of  employers,  and  as  to  the  other  half  by  the  trade  unions. 
The  unions  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  on  District  Councils  in  the 
oroporlion  of  their  members  employed  at  the  associated  firms  in  the 
respective  areas.  At  least  one  member  from  each  side  of  the  National 
Council  shall  be  members  of  the  District  Council  in  their  area. 

Associations  of  Employers.  No.  of  Representatives. 


The  District  Council  may  delegate  special  powers  to  any  cotninittee  it 
appoints.  The  reports  of  all  committees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  District 
Council  for  confirmation,  except  where  special  powers  have  been  delegated 
to  the  Committee,  and  the  District  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  on 
committees  ur  allow  committees  to  co-opt  such  persons  of  special  knowl- 
edge, not  being  members  of  the  District  Council,  as  may  serve  the  special 
purposes   of  the    Council,   provided  that  on  such  committees: 

(a)   The  two  sides  of  the  Council  shall  be  equally  represented, 


(b)  An 


nembers 
OFFICERS. 


shall   serve   only 


The  officers  shall  consist  of 
secretaries  and  a  treasurer  or 

When  a  chairr 
shall  be  a  repre: 

(or,   m   his  absence,   the  vice-chai 
shall  have  a  vote,  but  not  a  casti 

The    District    Council    shall    be 


^vt^ 


of  the  operatives,  the  vie 
ployers,  and  z'ice  versa.  Th« 
nan)    shall    preside  at   all    mee 


cretary 
;-chairm 


empo 

shall  be  empowered  to  pay  them  such      _      ._.     . 

All  honorary  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing for  a  term  of  one  year,  and,  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  chairman 
or  vice-chairman  from  the  employers'  side  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  operatives'  side,  sh.ill  be  eligible  for  reelection. 
10.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 
The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  District  Council  shall  be  held  as  often 
as  necessary  and  not  less  than  once  a  quarter.  The  meeting  in  the  month 
of  May  shall  be  the  annual  meeting.  A  special  meeting  of  the  District 
Council  shall  be  called  within  seven  davs  of  the  receipt  of  a  requisition 
from  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  District  Council,  with  a  minimum 
of  two.  The  matters  to  be  discussed  at  such  meetings  shall  be  stated 
upon   the  notice   summoning  the  meeting. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  District  Councils  shall  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  National  Council  within  one  week 
of  the   meeting. 

II.     TOTING, 

Council  and  in  the  committees  thereof,  shall 
wise  as  the  District  Council   may   determine, 
i  carried  unless  it  has  been  approved  by 
each  side  of  the  District  Council. 


embers  on   each   side    of   the 


Total    

REAPPOINTMENT. 


appointment   by  the 


The  voting,  both  in  Distric 
be  by  show  of  hands   or  otherwise 
No  resolution  shall  he  regarded  a 
a  majority  of  members  present  on 

18,     QUORUM. 

The  quorum   shall   be   a  majority   of   the 
District   Council. 

13.     FINANCE. 

The    expenses   of   the    District   Council    shall     be     met   by    the   two   sides 
of   the   (Council   in   equal    proportions. 

14.     RELATION  OF  DISTRICT  COUNCILS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL  AND   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The    functions   and   constitutions   of   District   Councils   shall   be   submitted 
to  the   National  Council   for  their  approval. 

No    communications    shall    be    addressed    to    government    departments    by 
District   Councils,   but   must   be   forwarded   through   the   National   Industrial 
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WORKS    COMMITTEES. 

Objects,  Functions  and   Constitution  of  Works  Committees,  as  adopted  by  the  National  Council  at  a  Meeting  Held  at  16 

Deansgate,  Manchester,  on  November  27,  1918. 

THE  COMPANY,   LIMITED. 


OBJECTS,   FUNCTIONS   AND   CONSTITUTION   OF   WORKS 
COMMITTEES. 

OBJECTS. 


The   objects  of  the   Committee  are: 

(a)   To    provide    a    recognized    channel    of    communic 

ation    be- 

tween  the  employes  and  the  firm,  in  order  to  s. 

largest   possible   measure    of   joint  action   betw< 

?en    them 

in   any   matters   relating   to   the   welfare   of  the 

workers. 

and    to    the    general    advancement    of    the    busi 

ness    and 

the  employes  as  a  whole. 

(b)  To 


by  the 


r  any  matters  that  may  be  referred  to  it  either 
anagement  or  by  the  employes  of  the  works. 
(c)  To  present  to  the  firm  through  the  Committee  any  sugges- 
tion which,  after  full  consideration,  it  is  decided  should 
be  put  forward. 

nTNCTIONS. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  Conimit-tee  shall  be  purely  advisory  or  con- 
sultative, the  intention  being  that  by  discussion  of  matters  between 
employes  and  the  management  a  mutually  satisfactory  conclusion  may  be 
reached  in  respect  of  questions  discussed. 

Amongst   other   suitable    matters   for   discussion   may   be   quoted   the    fol- 

1.  Welfare   and   social   subjects. 

2.  Suggestions. 

3.  Working   hours. 

4.  Regularity   of  employment. 

5.  Output. 

6.  Improvements  in  methods  and  machinery. 

7.  Discipline. 

8.  Griev.-mces. 

9.  Disputes. 

CONSTITUTION. 

3.  The  committee  shall  be  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  not  more 
than  twelve  representatives  of  the  management  and,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
by  the  parties,  not  more  than  twelve  representatives  of  the  employes  en- 
gaged in  one  or  other  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  india  rubber 
trade.  The  employes*  side  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
by  constituencies  into  which  the  works  are  divided  as  shown  ^  in  the 
particulars  contained  in  Part  II,  and  according  to  the  rules  therein  men- 
tioned. The  lepresentation  shall  be  based  on  the  principle  that  all  de- 
partments shall  be  directly  represented  according  to  their  importance, 
the  smaller  departments  being  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  their  interests 
can  be  properly   looked  after  by   one   representative. 

4.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Committee  who  is 
under  21  years  of  age  and  who  is  not  actually  working  in  the  factory 
and  who  lias  not  a  service  qualification  of  one  year  with  the  firm  and 
three   years   in    the   industry,   unless    with   the    consent   of   the   management. 

5.  The  representati 
appointed    by   the   fi-rm 

6.  The  period  for 
twelve  months,  ending 
poir.tment  and  period 
discretion    of   the    firm. 


office    of 


t    members    shall    be   at    the 
the   Committee   as   provided 


8.     In    cases   where   a   member   of  the   Committee   leaves  the   employment 
of  the   firm,    such   member    shall   thereupon    cease   to   be   a    member    of    the 
Casual    vacancies  may  be   filled   either  by  ballot   or   otherwise 


9.  The  ofl 
by  the  firm, 
the  other  by 


f    a    chairman,    who    shall    be    nominated 
one   appointed   by   the   management,   and 
members  of  the  Committee. 


MEETINGS. 


month,  at  a  date  and  time  to 
extra  meetings  may  be  held  when  necessary  on 
lembers,  who  shall  state  the  special  object  for 
held. 

11.  The  employe  members  shall  be  paid   for  the  til 
ings  on  the  basis  of  the  sura  lost  by  them  through  theii 

12.  Meetings  shall  take  place  at  the  works,  and  may  be  summoned 
informally  by   verbal    notice  to   the   members. 

13.  The  presence  of  one  half  of  the  members  from  each  side  of  the 
Committee   shall  be   necessary   to   form  a   quorum. 

14.  An  agendum  shall  be  prepared  by  the  secretaries  for  all  meetings, 
and  items  may  be  included  by  either  or  both  sides  of  the  Committee. 

15.  No  delegate  shall  bring  forward  a  complaint  at  a  meeting  unless 
it  has  first  been  ascertained  that  the  same  has  been  referred  for  settlement 
through  the  ordinary  channels. 

16.  Any  matter  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  forward  for  discussion  at 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  should  be  notified  to  the  Secretaries  at  least 
three  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

17.  No  recommendation  shall  be  regarded  as  made,  or  resolution  passed, 
unless  it  is  approved  by  a  majority  on  each  side  of  the  Committee. 

18.  Regular  minutes  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  at  meetings  of 
the  Committee. 


CONNECTION    WITH    DISTRICT    AND    NATIONAL    COUNCILS. 

19.  The  Works  Committee  may  by  resolution  decide  what  matters  shall 
be  referred  to  the  District  Council  for  decision. 

20.  The  Works  Committee  may  not  deal  with  wages  questions  or  other 
matters  which  would  affect  the  district  as  a  whole  unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  District  Council. 

21.  The  Works  Committee  shall  respect  any  decisions  of  the  National 
Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry  and  the 
District  Council  thereof  as  to  the  functions  and  work  which  may  be 
properly  undertaken  by  the  Works  Committee. 

FINANCE. 

22.  The  expenses  of  the   Committee  shall  be  borne  by  the  Firm. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  BALLOTING  FOR  OPERATIVES' 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

1.  Elections  of  operatives'  representatives  on  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  in  the  month   of  in   each  year. 

2.  Any  employe  in  a  department  fulfilling  the  service  qualification  may 
be  nominated  for  election,  provided  a  nomination  form  signed  by  three 
employes  entitled  to  vote  is  lodged  with  the  returning  officer  not  later 
than  14  clear  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  election. 

3.  A  serving  member   of  the   Committee  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

4.  The  form  of  nomination  shall  be  as  follows: 

To  the  Returning   Officer  for  Election   of  Works  Committee. 

We,  the  undersigned  employes  in  the department,  and 

entitled   to   vote,    hereby    nominate   for   election   to    the 

Works  Committee  as  representative  of  No.  constituency. 

5.  The  returning  officer  and  counters  shall  be  appointed  by  the  man- 
agement for  the  first  election,  and  thereafter  by  the  Works  Committee. 

6.  A  register  of  operatives,  having  at  least  one  month's  service  with 
the  firm  as  the  period  entitling  them  to  vote,  shall  be  settled  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  at  least  one  month  before  the  first  committee  is  appointed, 
and  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  inclusion  of  new  employes 
and  the  deletion  of  names  of  operatives  left  or  deceased. 

7.  The  ballot  shall  be  secret,  and  numbered  balloting  papers,  giving 
the   names   of  those  nominated,   shall   be   issued  to   voting  operatives. 

8.  No  canvassing  shall  be  allowed  in  the  works,  and  balloting  papers 
will   be  collected  in   the   departments  by  the   returning   officer   or  his  assist- 


9.  The  certificate  of  the  returning  ofEcer  i 
be  final. 

10.  The  regulations  contained  in  this  se. 
rangement  of  constituencies  and  balloting  n 
3f    the    committee,    subject   to    the    approval 


Cou 


;ils. 


3f   the   management   on  the   Committee   shall   be       will  dr; 


the 


DIVISION  OF  WOHKS  INTO  CONSTITUENI 


elected  shall 


le  folh 

en   scheme 

for 

;fituen. 

shnwi 

ng   the 

allocation 

of 

up  a 

list 

ra  particuli 

These  councils  and  committees  of  the  rubber  and  allied  indus- 
tries aim  to  solve  the  problems  of  industry  by  agreement.  They 
plan  to  adjust  the  hours  of  work  instead  of  striking  or  resorting 
to  Parliamentary  legislation;  they  specify  wage  rates  instead  of 
fighting  for  them ;  they  standardize  products,  eliminating  waste- 
ful competition,  cooperating  in  selling,  and  helping  to  link 
together  all  the  industries  of  the  country  into  a  great  national 
business  for  the  common  good. 

This  new  democracy  of  British  business  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  an  industrial  nation  far  greater  than  Germany  could 
ever  hope  to  build  up  througli  government  subsidies,  for  the 
coming  power  of  British  industry  lies  in  the  cordial  relations 
developing  between  capital  and  labor.  As  Arthur  Henderson, 
secretary  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  aptly  puts  it,  labor  and 
capital  in  England  have  recognized  themselves  as  the  "trustees 
of  industry." 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


TRADE    RESTRICTIONS. 

MOVEMENTS  with  regard  to  restrictions  on  trade  are  now 
becoming  more  general  and  no  doubt  those  which  partic- 
ularly interest  the  readers  of  this  paper  are  well  known 
to  them  before  this  correspondence  appears  in  print.  Of  special 
interest  was  the  announcement  on  May  14  that  all  restrictions  on 
the  import  of  rubber  goods  were  taken  off  and  that  tires  and 
rubber  boots  could  be  imported  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  1913  import.  As  the  great  rush  of  American  tires  was  in 
1915  and  1916,  the  present  concession  does  not  amount  to  so 
very  much  for  America,  but  more  for  France,  as  her  chief 
tire  factories  are  situated  in  the  non-invaded  area.  The  proofing 
branch  of  the  trade  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  removal  of  im- 
port restrictions,  especially  with  regard  to  America. 

While  on  this  point  I  may  say  that  I  was  discussing  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  British  and  American  proofing  works  the 
other  day  with  a  certain  patentee.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
surprised  to  learn  how  much  more  important  both  in  size  and 
output  the  British  works  are  as  compared  with  the  American. 
He  was,  I  may  say,  new  to  the  trade,  but  he  had  imagined  that 
the  reverse  was  the  case. 

Restrictions  still  hold  on  dress  preservers  which  have  come  to 
us  largely  from  America,  although  British  firms  seem  to  be  very 
chary  in  risking  capital  in  the  necessary  plant  to  enable  them 
to  compete  successfully  with  America.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
rubber  plate  hitherto  made  only  in  America  and  Germany  ac- 
counts for  only  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article. 
The  unrestricted  imports  of  vulcanite  goods  will  hardly  suit 
those  rubber  manufacturers  who  have  laid  themselves  out  for 
this  branch  during  the  last  four  years.  The  general  idea  seems 
to  be  that  practically  all  our  vulcanite  goods  in  the  past  came 
from  Germany,  but  certain  buyers  say  that  much  has  al- 
ways come  from  America  and  that  America  is  quite  Germany's 
equal  as  regards  quality.  A  recent  feature  of  our  trade  has  been 
the  manufacture  of  small  articles  like  pipe  mouth-pieces  and  mag- 
netos by  firms  who  used  to  get  the  goods  from  Germany  and 
found  that  British  rubber  firms  would  do  the  business  only  at  too 
high  a  price.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  quality  was  unsatis- 
factory. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  these  makers  of 
vulcanite  mainly  for  their  use  continue  to  supply  their  own  re- 
quirements or  revert  to  buying  the  imported  goods. 

Now  that  restrictions  are  off,  buyers  of  American  reclaimed 
rubber  can  now  get  brands  which  have  been  almost  unobtainable 
for  more  than  two  years.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  busi- 
ness is  very  brisk,  as  regards  reclaims,  tliough  the  extensions  in 
progress  at  our  largest  works  indicate  that  the  future  is  looked 
forward  to  with  confidence. 

W.  T.  GLOVER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Manchester  cable-making  con- 
cern on  May  12,  the  important  announcement  was  made  by  the 
chairman,  A.  L.  Ormerod,  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  Vicker's  Limited,  the  well-known  armament  firm  of  Sheffield 
and  Barrow-in-Furness,  to  acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
company.  The  terms  lo  be  paid  by  Vicker's  are  \7s.  6d.  for 
every  £1  preference  share,  the  market  quotation,  and  five  ordin- 
ary Vicker's  shares  for  every  four  ordinary  £1  Glover's  shares. 
The  chairman  regarded  the  deal  as  being  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  shareholders  of  Glover's.  This  is  by  no  means 
Vicker's  first  absorption  or  amalgamation,  in  view  of  after- 
war  enterprise,  two  or  three  other  important  deals  of  the  kind 
having  already  been  put  through. 

It  was  pointed   out  by  the   chairman  that   Vicker's   ordinary 


shares  had  a  dividend  of  12"/^  per  cent  while  Glover's  had 
never  exceeded  7 '/a  per  cent,  this  being  the  dividend  for  1918, 
viz.,  5  per  cent  plus  2^  per  cent  bonus,  all  tax  free.  It  is 
understood  that  no  change  will  take  place  in  the  management 
and  that  the  works  will  continue  their  usual  routine. 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  SPORTS. 
The  sporting  goods  branch  of  the  trade,  which  was  very 
badly  hit  by  the  war,  is  now  having  a  good  time,  as  cricket, 
lawn  tennis,  etc.,  have  come  again  into  their  own.  Players, 
however,  are  finding  their  expenses  much  increased,  as  not 
only  are  club  subscriptions  generally  increased,  but  all  acces- 
sories have  gone  up.  For  instance,  lawn-tennis  balls  of  match  qual- 
ity are  now  retailed  at  2  shillings  each,  the  great  rise  being  due  to 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  felt  cover.  Some  surprise  has  been 
expressed  at  the  golf  ball  being  still  at  its  pre-war  price,  but 
this  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  labor  and  there  is  no 
textile  present ;  moreover,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
you  can  use  last  year's  stock.  In  some  cases  the  lawn-tennis 
balls  are  turned  out  finished  by  the  rubber  works ;  in  other 
cases  the  large  dealers  in  sporting  goods  buy  the  uncovered 
balls  and  put  on  the  felt  or  melton  cover  to  which  a  pure  rub- 
ber coat  has  been  applied  by  some  rubber  works  in  the  piece. 
This  is  the  procedure  with  the  recognized  tournament  balls. 
MANDLEBERG'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
BALLOON    FABRIC. 

Two  patents  have  recently  been  taken  out  by  J.  H.  Mandleberg 
and  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Limited,  with  this  object,  one  claim- 
ing the  impregnation  of  the  fabric  with  petroleum  jelly,  and  the 
other  giving  the  details  of  the  impermeable  rubber  mixing  which 
is  applied  to  the  impregnated  fabric.  The  detailed  account  of 
the  rubber  mixing  is  interesting,  mainly  because  it  forms  some- 
what unusual  subject  matter  for  a  patent,  such  details  usually 
being  kept  as  what  is  known  as  a  secret  process.  It  is  stated 
in  the  patent  that  the  invention  provides  an  improved  composi- 
tion mainly  consisting  of  india  rubber  for  impregnating  and 
coating  balloon  fabrics  imparting  a  higher  degree  of  imperme- 
ability relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  composition  per  unit  of 
area  treated  than  the  composition  hitherto  employed  for  the  said 
purpose,  so  that  for  any  predetermined  degree  of  impermeability 
a  fabric  or  material  treated  with  the  improved  composition  will 
be  of  less  weight  than  similar  material  treated  with  known 
compositions.  The  composition  comprises  india  rubber,  the  nerve 
of  which  is  completely  destroyed,  \va.x,  litharge  and  sulphur  in 
specified  proportions. 

With  regard  to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  great 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  mixings  or  formula  have  been  used 
by  the  various  manufacturers  of  balloon  fabric.  It  may  be  that 
the  patentees  have  examined  all  other  makes  and  proved  the 
absence  of  wax  and  litharge  either  jointly  or  separately, 
though  it  would  be  impossible  to  testify  to  the  number  of 
coats  put  on,  the  exact  quality  of  the  rubber,  the  precise  physical 
condition  of  the  sulphur  and  so  on.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  protect  a 
rubber  formula — that  is  in  the  way  of  proving. 

Interesting  points  about  the  details  given  are  the  exclusive  use 
of  fine,  hard  Para,  and  the  use  of  precipitated  sulphur,  an 
article  which  dealers  have  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  sell 
to  the  trade.  As  regards  solvents,  the  use  is  advocated  of  a 
solvent  having  a  low  boiling  point,  such  as  very  pure  coal-tar 
naphtha  or  benzene.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  these  two 
products  lumped  together,  as  there  is  considerable  difference 
between    their    respective   boiling  points   and   it   is    rare   to   find 
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them  satisfactorily  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  spread- 
ing. As  many  as  16  coats  are  given  to  the  fabric  to  obtain  the 
best  result  and  vulcanization  is  efifected  in  steam  at  285  to  295 
degrees  F.  for  IVa  to  2  hours,  with  J4-hour  rise,  the  high 
temperature  having,  it  is  stated,  very  beneficial  results  in  the 
impermeability  of  the  fabric. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  firm,  held  on  May  2,  the  chair- 
man, Sir  Charles  Mandleberg,  gave  some  interesting  references 
to  the  war-time  activities  of  the  firm. 

The  subject  of  gas-mask  material  had  been  investigated,  he 
said,  in  their  laboratory  and  a  large  amount  supplied  to  the 
Government.  With  regard  to  airship  fabrics  also,  special  in- 
vestigation had  been  carried  out,  this  material  having  been 
made  in  large  quantities  as  well  as  airship  envelopes  and  com- 
plete kite  balloons.  The  profits  for  1918  were  £91,089,  which, 
with  the  last  substantial  carry  forward  allowed  a  dividend  and 
bonus  of  22^  per  cent  in  the  ordinary  shares,  the  sum  of 
£82,772  being  carried  forward.  Speaking  of  the  future,  the 
chairman,  like  many  others  in  a  similar  position,  referred  to 
the  present  demands  of  labor  and  the  influence  that  increased 
working  expenses  cannot  fail  to  have  upon  our  capacity  to  com- 
pete in  the  export  trade. 

A    HUGE    NEW    CALENDER. 

David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Castleton,  Manchester,  has 
made  recently  to  the  order  of  a  well-known  firm  of  rubber 
manufacturers,  a  large  motor-driven  three-roll  universal  calen- 
der. The  size  is  remarkable,  as  it  weighs-  65  tons,  the  center 
roll  being  OV-  tons,  while  the  top  and  bottom  are  8}/^  tons.  It 
runs  at  the  rate  of  22j/^  yards  per  minute. 

The  special  gearing  of  the  machine  allows  of  the  following 
effects  being  produced  : 

1.  All  the  rolls  can  be  run  at  even  speed. 

2.  The  bottom  and  middle  rolls  can  be  run  at  friction  speed 
while  the  top  and  middle  rolls  remain  at  even  speed. 

3.  The  bottom  and  middle  rolls  can  be  run  at  even  speed  while 
the  top  and  middle  run  at  friction  speed. 

4.  Both  the  top  and  bottom  rolls  can  be  run  at  friction  speed. 
The  rolls,  which  are  30  inches  in  diameter,  are  made  of  deep 

chilled  cast  iron. 

HOOLEY  HILL  RUBBER  &    CHEMICAL  CO. 

In  connection  with  the  disastrous  explosion  which  took  place 
in  June,  1917,  at  this  factory  in  the  Manchester  district,  litigation 
has  been  in  progress  with  the  insurance  companies,  which  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  fire  which  broke 
out,  but  not  for  the  further  damage  done  by  the  subsequent  ex- 
plosion of  dangerous  material  being  made  for  the  Government. 
The  arbitrator  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, but  stated  a  case  for  the  High  Court  which  upheld  his 
judgment.  The  Holey  Hill  company,  therefore,  gets  £12,740 
instead  of  double  that  amount.  The  wrecked  building  was  one 
which  had  been  specially  fitted  up  for  Government  work  and 
was  not  the  main  building  connected  with  the  ordinary  trade  of 
the  company. 

INFLAMMABILITY    OF    CARBON    BLACK. 

The  article  on  this  subject  in  the  May  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  is  of  interest  as  dealing  with  a  topic  that  is 
little  understood  in  rubber  work,  i.  e.,  the  danger  of  explosion 
when  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  heavily  laden  with  fine  par- 
ticles of  a  combustible  substance.  I  find  that  possible  danger 
from  this  source  is  very  rarely  apprehended.  Similar  tests  with 
regard  to  the  propagation  of  flame  in  such  dusts  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  our  special  testing  stations  in  connection  with  col- 
liery explosions,  though  I  have  not  seen  any  reference  to  them 
in  rubber  journalism.  From  the  article  quoted,  carbon  black 
does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  dangerous  and  now  that  methods 
of  working  it  which  obviate  the  production  of  a  dusty  atmos- 
phere are  known,  there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  anything 
disastrous  in  the  rubber-mixing  room. 


BASEBALL    IN    ENGLAND. 

Baseball  teams  have  been  organized  at  various  centers  where 
Americans  are  now  in  residence,  notably  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  so  the 
public  is  getting  an  insight  into  the  game  which  is  generally 
described  by  the  non-expert  as  a  combination  of  cricket  and 
rounders.  I  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  witnessing  my  first 
game,  a  contest  between  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Universi- 
ties, and  shall  now  take  more  interest  in  the  accounts  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  The  Indl\  Rubber  World  of 
matches  at  summer  outings.  In  the  match  in  question  Manchester 
won  by  23  runs  to  nil,  but  the  one-sidedness  of  the  game  did 
not  matter  to  the  audience,  which  had  no  idea  what  the  score 
was.  The  applause  was  concentrated  on  feats  most  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  cricket,  such  as  catching  the  ball  in  the  long 
field  and  hits  out  of  the  ground.  Whether  you  understand  the 
game  or  not  it  is  certainly  interesting  and  exciting  to  watch.  It 
was  a  thoughtful  act  of  the  management  to  provide  each  of 
those  who  paid  for  admission  with  a  small  pamphlet  contain- 
ing a  diagram  and  description  of  the  game.  Though  I  could  not 
read  the  letter  and  watch  the  game  at  the  same  time,  I  elected 
to  keep  the  literature  for  home  persual. 

THE  MENACE  OF  THE  TRUSTS. 

It  can  hardly  escape  notice  that  the  rubber  goods  import  re- 
strictions favor  two  branches  of  the  home  trade  more  than  any 
others  and  that  these  two  branches,  viz.,  tires  and  footwear,  have 
special  trade  organizations  of  their  own  and  are  thereby  able  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  authorities.  As  an  addendum  to  what  I 
said  in  these  notes  in  the  May  issue  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  a  government  committee  has  been  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  organization  and  combinations  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  interest.  The  contention  is  made  that  these 
trade  combinations  are  necessary  in  order  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition abroad  and  this  view  is  evidently  held  in  America,  to 
judge  by  the  Webb  Act  recently  passed.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  countries  which  have  long  lived  under  protection  the 
British,  who  have  lived  under  free  trade,  are  more  than  appre- 
hensive that  these  various  combinations  mean  high  prices  all 
around  to  home  consumers.  The  government  committee  is 
agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  institute  a  tribunal  to  examine  into 
the  operation  of  our  trusts  and  combines  in  the  interest  of  the 
home  consumer  on  the  lines  of  the  tribunals  which  already 
exist  in  American  and  some  of  our  colonies. 


INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLES    FOR    AUSTRALIA. 

The  Minister  of  Customs  of  Australia  has  published  a  new 
Customs  regulation  governing  the  standard  of  test  and  quality 
for  imported  electric  cables.  Some  of  the  cables  previously  im- 
ported have  been  unsafe  to  use.  leading  to  the  fusing  of  the 
conductors  and  outbreaks  of  fires. 

Each  coil  of  insulated  wire  imported  must  bear  a  label  stating 
the  manufacturer's  name  and  address,  length  of  coil,  date  of 
manufacture,  gage  of  conductors,  and  the  insulation  resistance. 
These  regulations  are  effective  July  1,  1919. 


RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR    BRITISH    INDIA. 
The  Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  through  all  ports,  im- 
ported from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States  during  the 
year    ended    March    31,    1918,    manufactured    rubber    goods    as 
follows:  tires  and  tubes,  $3,666;  miscellaneous,  $10,570. 


A    NETHERLANDS    RUBBER    FACTORY. 

The  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Vereenigde  Nederlandsche 
Rubberfabrieken  is  located  at  Doonverth,  Province  of  Gelder- 
land,  Netherlands,  and  controls  other  factories  at  Doonverth 
(near  Wageningen),  Hoogezand,  and  Amsterdam,  while  it  main- 
tains branch  offices  at  Groningen,  Rotterdam,  Leeuwarden,  and 
in  Amsterdam  at  647  Keizersgracht. 
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Miscellaneous  Foreign  Notes. 


MARSEILLES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  INCREASING. 

SOME  years  ago  tiie  quantit)-  of  rubber  imported  through  Mar- 
seilles into  France  was  negligible.  French  factories  imported 
their  African  and  South  American  rubber  through  Bordeaux, 
Le  Havre  and  Antwerp,  while  their  plantation  rubber  came  through 
London.  But,  since  the  war  started,  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  Marseilles  imports,  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  imports  through  the  other  ports  mentioned.  In  1916  Marseillei 
rubber  imports  already  amounted  to  6,019,640  pounds  and  they 
increased  in  1917  and  1918,  but  the  French  Government  no  longer 
publishes  the  exact  amounts. 

CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE    ESTABLISHED    IN    PERSIA. 

Under  the  auspices  and  with  the  financial  support  of  the  Per- 
sian Government,  a  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  organized  in 
Teheran,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eighteen 
members,  one-half  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  one-half  by  the  merchants  of  the  city.  Sub-chambers  may 
be  organized  in  other  Persian  cities.  The  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  strengthen  and  extend  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  this  end  American  trade  catalogs  and  pub- 
lications are  desired.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Teheran,  Persia,  and  will  be  available  to  those 
interested,  at  a  reading  room  maintained  by  the  Chamber. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN    EXHIBITION    IN    CHRISTIANIA. 

September  10-24,  1919,  has  been  set  as  the  dates  between  which 
the  Norwegian-American  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Christiania, 
Norway. 

MARKET  IN  SWITZERLAND  FOR  TIRES  AND  TUBES. 

It  is  expected  that  after  the  peace  treaty  is  signed  there  will 
exist  a  large  demand  in  Switzerland  for  rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

NEW   ZEALAND    IMPORTS   OF   RUBBER   BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

A  comparison  of  available  figures  for  the  years  1914  and  1917 
covering  the  imports  of  the  chief  classes  of  rubber  footwear  into 
New  Zealand  and  the  countries  of  origin  shows  that  while  the 
United  States  has  not  even  held  her  own  in  some  of  these 
specialties,  Japan  has  made  considerable  gain.  Canada,  also,  has 
increased  her  trade,  particularly  in  rubber  boots.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  difference  in  tariff  and  the  improved  quality  of 
Canadian  rubber  footwear  of  the  present  day. 


Articles  and  Countries 

of  Origin. 

Molded  rubber  and  cork  sole 

From  United  Kingdom   . . 

Canada     


Value. 
$5,329 


Totals     

Galoshes,    rubber    overshoes,    gymna- 

From^United   Kingdom   24, 167 

Canada     3.160 

Japan 


United    States 
Other  countries 


2,850 
405 


$65,722 
24,955 
5.621 
16,585 


Totals     30,582     $128,466 


Rubber  boots: 

From  United  Kin| 
Canada  . . . 
Australia  . . 
United  Stat. 


Totals 


50,563 

$82,760 


Fnither  figures  comparing  the  value  of  the  imports  of  rubber 
go.>>U  other  than  tires  show  that  during  the  month  of  January, 
1915,  ihese  amounted  to  only  $12,652  as  against  $13,621  for  the 
mo.tli  of  December,  1918. 


The  consul  at  Auckland  states  as  his  opinion  that  if  favorable 
adjustment  were  made  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  importa- 
tions of  these  goods,  American  business  could  be  considerably 
increased  in  New  Zealand  as  American  goods  are  well  received 
and  sell  readily  in  competition  with  other  makes  of  similar 
quality. 

SIAMESE  TRADE   IN    RUBBER    GOODS. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  Vice-Consul  Carl  C.  Hansen 
at  Bangkok,  the  exports  of  crude  rubber  from  Siam  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  amounted 
to  24,000  pounds,  against  23,123  pounds  in  1916.  These  figures 
also   include   rubber   substitutes. 

The  customs  reports  for  the  past  five  years  show  an  increasing 
demand  for  rubber  goods,  the  following  figures  representing 
the  total  imports  through  the  port  of  Bangkok: 

Pounds.  Values. 

1914 158,782         $119,509 

1915 143,206  103.702 

1916 157.601  127.507 

1917 189,061  165.081 

1918 194,226  166,800 

This  covers  automobile,  cycle,  and  all  other  tires  and  also 
rubber  manufactures. 

The  origin  and  declared  value  of  rubber  goods,  landed  at 
Bangkok  during  five  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1918,  are 
given  below : 


United   Slates 
France 
German- 
Italy    .: 


1913-14. 
s....f.Va/ji  129,928 


1915-16.      1916-17.     1917-18. 


.312 


Singapore     2I,U/5 

United    Kingdom    95.827 

Cycle    tires    34,934 

United    States    

Belgium     

Gem'kny "I'.'.'.l'.'.'.'.'.'.W   " 7;577 

Italy    

Japan    

Singapore    11.024 

United  Kingdom    16,131 

All   other  tires 51,320 

United  States   

France     48 

Germany     299 

Japan     75 

Singapore     1,974 

United   Kingdom    48,924 

All   uther   rubber  goods...    106,812 

United    States    504 

China    

France    220 

Germany     14,408 

Hongkong     1,853 

Japan 1,191 

Singapore     46,249 

United   Kingdom    40,965 


103,534 

140,480 

157,203 

163,136 

2.358 

24.603 

250 

2,000 

6,480 

1,271 

74,233 

107.884 

111,198 

129,871 

21229 

30.238 

20.803 

25,919 

39.327 

56.922 

32,645 

201 

7 

234 

142 

1.790 

■■i;669 

2.857 

3,252 

13,464 

24.353 

26,323 

20.944 

9,796 

13.898 

27,040 

8,354 

49.473 

45.393 

68,697 

362 

1,144 

Totals 


.   644,276       559,655 
United  States 


A    NEW    SUBSTANCE    RESEMBUNG    RUBBER. 

"The  "Bulletin  de  I'Office  Colonial,"  volume  XI,  Nos.  127- 
128,  Melun,  France,  1918,  contains  an  article  by  F.  Heim, 
giving  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  director 
of  the  "Service  d'Etude  des  Productions  Coloniales"  to  de- 
termine the  commercial  value  of  a  rubber-like  substance  from 
North  Kamerun,  Africa,  samples  of  which  were  submitted. 
These  samples  were  in  the  form  of  small  bars  and  in  large 
pieces   and   blocks   in   loaf   form. 

The  product  is  rose-colored  with  a  slightly  darker  surface 
which  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  oxidation.  The  dark  red 
or  black  particles  easily  separate  from  the  substance  when 
heated  and  are  of  the  quality  of  rubber.  The  substance  seems 
to  have  properties  between  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha.    The 
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viscosity  is  from  1  to  1.01  and  at  40  degrees  C.  it  becomes  soft. 
In  the  raw  state  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
molded  articles  and  use  in  surgery,  dentistry,  etc.  The  strength 
is  less  than  that  of  caoutchouc,  while  the  elasticity  can  be  re- 
tained by  a  weak  vulcanization.  The  substance  can  be  hardened 
by  vulcanizing  and  rendered  inviolable  for  surgical  and  chemi- 
cal uses.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  an  insulating  material 
for    electric    cables. 


INCREASE    OF    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    THE   STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

The  statistics  given  in  our  issue  of  April  1,  1919,  concerning 
the  gross  quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
rubber  for  the  Straits  Settlements  during  1917,  were  compiled 
before  the  Government  figures  were  obtainable  relative  to  the 
imports  and  e.xports  by  articles  and  countries  of  origin  and 
destination. 

The  official  figures  recently  published,  according  to  the  United 
States  Consul  General  at  Singapore,  show  that  the  total  value 
of  rubber  exports  for  1917  was  much  larger  than  that  of  1916. 
United  States  exports  of  Para  rubber  alone  amounted  in  value  to 
$84,000,000,  as  compared  with  $47,291,000  in  1916.  Imports  of 
manufactured  rubber  from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of 
$26,000  for  1917,  compared  with  1916  figures. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  crude  and  manufactured  india  rubber  and  gutta 
percha  for  1916  and  1917: 

EXPORTS. 

U.NMANUFACTUEED^  1916.  1917. 

India  and  Borneo  rubber:  Value.  Value. 

To   United   Kingdom    $421,000  $133,000 

.Tapan     112,000  68.000 

United   States    27,000  25.000 

Totals     $560,000  $226,000 

Para  rubber: 

To  United  Kingdom    $15,564,000  $18,201,000 

Australia     203  000  266.000 

Canada    885,000  6,554.000 

France     635,000  1,034.000 

Italy     167,000  1.236.000 

Japan     2,812,000  3,610,000 

Russia    6,716.000  3.173,000 

United    States    47,291,000  84.000.000 

Totals     $74,273,000         $118,074,000 

Gutta  percha: 

To  United   Kingdom    $558,000  $865,000 

France     8,000  23.000 

Italy     1,000  20.000 

Japan     11,000  30.000 

Russia     20.000 

United  States   261.000  600,000 

Totals     $839,000  $1,558,000 

IMPORTS. 
Manufactuped — 
Tires: 

From  United   Kingdom    $'419,000  $223,000 

Australia    46,000 

France    54,000  253.000 

Italy    204.000  202.000 

Japan    258,000  138.000 

United   States    91,000  66,000 

Totals     $1,026,000  $928,000 

Druggists'   and  dentists'  sundries: 

From  United  Kingdom   $24,000  $19,000 

United    States    14,000  10.000 

Totals     $38,000  $29,000 

Other   rubber   goods: 

From  United  Kingdom    $60,000  $71,000 

France     4,000                   

Japan    34.000  44.000 

United    States    5,000  4.00O 

Totals     $103,000  $119,000 

'A  peso  equals  $0,965  United  States  currency. 

BOLIVIA  APPROVES  PLAN  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  FACTORY. 

The  National  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  approved  the  law  pro- 
jected by  the  President,  by  which  fifty  per  cent  of  a  capital 
of  300,000  boHvianos  (1  boliviano  =  $0,389)  is  guaranteed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rubber  goods  factory  in  Santa  Cruz,  or 
Cochabamba.     ("Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.") 


MEXICO  TO  HAVE  NEW  RUBBER  FACTORY. 

The  Fomento  de  Comercio  Internacional,  S.  A.  (International 
Commerce  Exchange),  is  the  name  of  the  new  rubber  com- 
pany which  is  building  a  factory  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes.  While  not 
yet  completed,  work  on  production  has  already  been  begun,  about 
100  hands  being  employed.  About  25  tires  and  tubes  daily  are 
now  being  turned  out,  according  to  the  president  of  the  concern. 

The  factory  is  of  modern  brick  and  cement  construction, 
with  its  own  electric  lighting  plant,  and  oil  is  used  for  fuel. 
It  is  equipped  with  American  machinery  and  American  fore- 
men are  in  charge. 

Equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  raincoats,  hot-water  bags, 
and  rubber  soles  and  heels  has  also  been  installed,  and  the 
company  hopes  later  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods, 
employing  350  hands  when  running  at  full  capacity. 

There  is  one  other  small  rubber  factory  in  Mexico  City, 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires,  but  it  is  pro- 
ducing none  at  present. 

RUBBER    EQUIPMENT    FOR    MEXICAN    RAILVkfAYS. 

Among  the  items  of  rubber  materials  required  by  railway  lines 
south  of  Mexico  City  are  the  following :  15,300  pieces  air-brake 
hose,  and  3,150  pieces  air  hose. 

Quotations  should  be  addressed  to  either  Mr.  Silviano  Pru- 
neda.  Purchasing  .'\gent,  Estacion  Buenavista,  Ferrocarril  Mexi- 
cano,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  or  to  Mr.  F.  P.  de  Hoyos,  General  Agent, 
Mexican  Government  Railway  Administration,  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City. 

GUAYULE  FROM  THE  TORREON  DISTRICT  OF  MEXICO. 

Guayule  rubber  has  been  manufactured  and  exported  of  late 
from  the  consular  district  of  Torreon,  Mexico,  at  the  rate  of 
about  500,000  pounds  a  month,  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  month  of  March  amounting  to  442,596  pounds  valued 
at  $112,751.  This  district  includes  the  southwestern  quarter  of 
Coahuila,  the  northwestern  corner  of  Zacatecas  and  the  entire 
state  of  Durango  except  the  railroad  terminals  in  the  north- 
west and  guayule  rubber  is  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  wealth 
of  the  district. 


RUBBER  TEXTILE  IMPORTS   INTO  ARGENTINA. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1917  and  the  first  quarters  of  1918  show 
that  Argentina  imported  during  those  respective  periods  rubber- 
ized textiles  as  follows : 

First 

Articles                                                                           Quarter,  1917. 

1918. 

Elastic  garters,  siik  or  mixture fcMs'       4,983  16,632 

Elastic  garters,  thread   4,418  21,2S1 

Silk  elastic  for  boots 1,791  5,073 

Thread  elastic   for  boots 6,054  41,176 

Rubberized   silk   or   crepe 5.376  36.300 

Waterproof  cir.th    31,912  117,755 

Elastic  fabric  other  kinds   27,271  126.525 

Waterproof   coats    2,847  14,484 

Soles  for  canvas  shoes 45,149  139,849 

Totals    pesos  129.801         519,045 

'A  peso  equals  $0,965  United  Stales  currency. 

PANAMA  SIGNS  THE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'  TREATY. 

The  Panama  Government  has  ratified  the  commercial  travel- 
ers' treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  purposes  of  which  are 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  commercial  travelers  and  to  foster 
trade.  Panama  is  one  of  the  fourteen  countries  which  have 
agreed  to  such  a  treaty,  Uruguay  and  Guatemala  having  al- 
ready signed  similar  agreements.  The  United  States  Senate  has 
ratified  the  Uruguay  and  Guatemala  treaties. 

Under  these  treaties  commercial  travelers  may  operate  through- 
out the  country  for  a  single  fee,  and  samples  without  commer- 
cial value  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
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Rubber   Planting  Notes. 


RUBBER   PROFITABI-E  IN    FEDERATED   MALAY   STATES. 

THt:  RUBBER-GROWING  INDUSTRY  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
experienced  a  year  of  great  prosperity  during  1917,  in  spite 
of  the  decline  in  price  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  total  acreage  owned  by  rubber  estates  exceeding  100  acres 
in  area  amounted  to  1,044,839,  of  which  612,268  acres  are  planted 
with  rubber  only,  as  against  543.729  in  1916,  and  of  this  area 
408,574  acres  are  in  bearing.  The  amount  of  rubber  exported 
increased  from  62,764  tons  in  1916  to  79,831  tons  in  1917,  valued 
at  $83,803,546  and  $107,317,739,  respectively. 

An  experimental  shipment  of  rubber  seed  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land.    The  oil  extracted  from  this  was  sold  at  $243  a  ton. 

The  scale  of  wages  has  recently  tended  to  become  more  nearly 
uniform.  The  rates  in  Perak  are  approximately  23  cents  for 
men  and  17  for  women,  but  are  sometimes  as  high  as  26  and 
20,  respectively,  while  some  women  tappers  draw  26  cents.  The 
rate  paid  to  efficient  tappers  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  from 
19  to  20  cents  daily,  but  estates  near  the  boundaries  of  Perak 
and  Negri  Sembilan  paid  from  23  to  26.  However,  the  price  of 
rice,  the  principal  food,  remained  nearly  stable. 

RUBBER   EXPORTED   FROM   DUTCH   GUIANA. 

The  declared  exports  from  Dutch  Guiana  during  1916  and 
1917  show  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  rubber  exported,  as  fol- 
lows :  1916—18,578  pounds,  value  $12,284;  1917—8,134  pounds, 
value  $6,345. 

SINGAPORE    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

Statistics  are  now  available  for  the  month  of  February,  1919, 
showing  the  exports  of  rubber  from  Singapore,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  destination,  as  follows  : 


Ited 


Jelutong  .  .  . 
Gutta  perch: 
Para  rubber 

Totals    . 


Britain. 


6.072 


V 
State 


21,345 


of°Eur"op"e. 
2,352 

Totals. 

659 

929 

33,181 

2,352 

34,769 

TOGOLAND   RUBBER. 

In  spite  of  depressing  conditions,  rubber  production  increased 
in  the  British  sphere  of  occupation  in  Togoland  during  1917, 
when  the  production  amounted  to  64,272  kilograms,  valued  at 
£10,273.  In  1916,  the  production  amounted  to  22,592  kilograms 
less,  and  the  value  was  £2,900  lower.  But  local  prices  were  lower 
during  1917  than  during  the  previous  >ear.  The  whole  quantity 
produced  was  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  ECUADOR. 

During  1917,  Ecuador  imported  manufactured  rubber  goods 
to  the  amount  of  54,191  pounds,  value  $34,713,  as  against  90,493 


pounds  during  1916,  value  $27,416.  During  the  same  periods 
she  exported  909,940  pounds  of  crude  rubber,  value  $354,542, 
as  against  837,454  pounds,  value  $327,937. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  PRODUCTS  ON  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 
RUBBER    ESTATES. 

Rubber-seed  oil  has  been  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  linseed  oil,  and  rubber  estates  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments are  beginning  to  experiment  with  the  utilization  of  rubber 
seeds  in  the  production  of  this  oil.  As  there  is  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  the  seeds,  it  is  thought  this  industry  may 
develop  into  one  of  importance,  in  which  case  oil-extracting 
machinery  will  find  a  good  market. 

ANNUAL  RUBBER  REPORT  FOR  THE   UGANDA   PROTECTORATE. 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Uganda  Protectorate  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1918,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Uganda,  were  144,727  pounds  of  plantation  rubber, 
value  $48,490,  and  9,362  pounds  of  forest  rubber,  value  $4,492. 
This  is  double  the  amount  for  1917,  the  figures  being:  planta- 
tion rubber,  71.955  pounds,  value  $27,495;  forest  rubber,  400 
pounds,  value  $175. 

Tapping  results  obtained  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Entebbe, 
and  on  government  plantations  are  satisfactory,  the  Kivuvu  and 
Mabira  plantation  proving  the  success  of  rubber  growing  on  a 
large  scale. 

PRODUCTION  OF  DUTCH  RUBBER  COMPANIES. 

The  following  table  by  Frank  W.  Mahin,  United  States 
Consul  at  Amsterdam,  shows  the  comparative  production  of 
Dutch  rubber  companies  for  1917-1918.  One-half  kilo  equals 
1.1  pounds. 


1917. 
Companies.  Half  Kilos. 

Fransch-Nederlandsche  Koloniale  Cultuur-Maatscheppy     534.600 

Rubber    Maatscliappy    "Basilam" 221,600 

Cultuur-Maatschappy    "Bajabang"    543,400 

N.   V.   Cultuur  My   "Nienw-Tjisalak" 273.949 

Kubber   Maatschappy   "Tjibantjet" 82,030 

Cultuurmaatsrbappy    Salatri    Plantations    (1917    four 

months)     5.175 

.Zuid-Preangcr    Rubbermaatschappy    230,951 

Ncderiandsche    Rubbermaatschappy    1.525,200 

Lampong-Sumatra    Rubber    Maatschappy 161,100 

Sumatra-Caoutchouc   Maatiichappy    938.787 

Java    Caoutchouc    Compagnie 196,000 

Indische   Rubber   Compagnie 410,007 

Tabak   Maatschappy    "Krapoh" 58,223 

I.ampong-Sumatra   Rubber   Maatschappy 161,100 

Praeanger    Rubber   Maatschappy 279,196 

Batoe   Sumatra  Rubber  Maatschappy 

Sumatra  Rubber  Cultuur   Maatschappy 354,400 


1918. 
Half  Kilos. 
390,109 
338.300 
609,000 
314.436 
123,650 

30,926 
322,247 
1,611.300 
237,600 
1.046,386 
208.500 
543.600 

74,923 
237,600 
342,786 

47,200 
433,600 


Totals 


.5,977,718         6.912,154 


PERCENTAGES   OF    CROP    HARVESTED.    AND    OF    RAINFALL  RECORDED    MONTHLY    IN    1913.   1914.    1915.    1916.   AND    1917   BY 
62    REPRESENTATIVE    ESTATES    IN    MALAYA. 


.March 
April 


September 
October  . 
November 
December 


8.93 
9.27 
10.03 


8.62 
6.67 
5.57 
6.47 
7.88 
8.23 
8.68 


1917. 
8.56 
7.84 
7.75 

7.36 


8.51 
8.14 
8.58 
9.13 
8.. 50 
9.13 


Five  Yea 

1913-191 
8.34 
7.36 
6.86 
6.86 

S.'.07 
8.62 
8.69 


^^i% 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1913-1917. 

6.47 

6.79 

3.65 

7.97 

6.70 

2.47 

9.84 

13.08 

12.44 

11.01 

13.19 

9.80 

11.17 

8.36 

7.09 

6.86 

7.91 

9.43 

3.69 

4.48 

6.70 

5.34 

8.36 

11.75 

4.63 

6.87 

11.82 

7.28 

8.09 

6.46 

6.84 

7.48 

9.92 

1O50 

6.96 

10.79 

8.23 

11.61 

9.77 

6.79 

6.44 

8.90 

8.35 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 
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RUBBER  IN  THE  BENI  DISTRICT   OF  BOLIVIA. 

From  the  British   Vice-Consul,  Riberalta. 

TRADE    DEi'KEssiON    ill    the     Belli    district,    which    marked    the 
opening  quarter  of   1918,  continued  with  greater   emphasis 
during  the  quarter  ended  30th  June. 

Owing  to  late  rains  and  the  conseqeunt  water-logged  condi- 
tion of  the  estates,  the  extraction  and  transport  of  rubber  to 
suitable  points  on  the  rivers  for  exportation  were  greatly  re- 
tarded. This  fact,  however,  did  not  materially  influence  the 
rubber  market,  as,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  facilities  at 
the  Atlantic  ports  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  large 
stocks  became  accumulated,  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  trade 
depression  was  markedly   felt. 

DIFFICTTLTIES    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  prices  for  fine  rubber,  both  in  the  English  and  United 
States  markets  during  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  were  con- 
sidered fairly  satisfactory,  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
high    rates    for    transport    and    insurance.      To    the    scarcity    ol 


Cutting  Rubber  fko-m  P.vudles,  Bolivi.v. 

shipping  at  the  Atlantic  pons  is  attributed  the  most  acute  crisis 
which  has  ever  been  felt  in  the  Bolivian  rubber  industry.  For 
a  time  it  was  believed  that  Brazilian  rubber  was  getting  the 
preference  of  shipment,  over  Bolivian  transit  rubber,  at  the  ports 
of  Manaos  and  Para,  and  while  this  would  only  seem  to  have 
been  a  natural  procedure,  no  proof  was  ever  forthcoming  in 
support  of  the  allegation  which  doubtless  originated  in  subtle 
pro-German  minds. 

The  two  largest  exporters  of  rubber  from  the  Beni  received 
instructions  during  the  period  tmder  review  to  withhold  all 
exportation,  and  the  smaller  firms,  dealing  through  commercial 
houses  in  the  Brazilian  centres  of  Manaos  and  Para,  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  similar  action  on  account  of  the  lack  of  buyers, 
w^hose  business  disappeared  with  the  scarcity  of  shipping  at 
these  ports.  A  moderate  estimate  of*  the  stocks  of  rubber  and 
caucho  stored  in  Riberalta  and  Cachuela  Esperanza  ready  for 
export  on  June  30  was  1,000  tons.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  accumulation  of  stocks  was  a  big  slump  in  the  local  prices. 
Hesitancy  characterized  the  action  of  the  limited  circle  of 
buyers,  and  only  nominal  rates  were  ofifered,  fine  rubber  being 
quoted  at  \s.  per  poimd,  and  caucho  at  Ad.  per  pound,  thus  af- 
fording a  magnificent  opportunity  to  the  speculator  with  a 
little  ready  capital. 

MOVEMENT    OF   BOLIVIAN   RUBBER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  Bolivian  rubber 
from  the  three  principal  northern  centres  of  export,  by  way 
of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  with  outlet  to  the  Amazon 
at  Porto  Velho,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  figures 


for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1917  and  1916  being  given  for 
comparison.  From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crisis 
really  only  began  to  be  realized  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
exports  were  restricted  to  approximately  60  tons. 

VIA  VILLA  BELLA   (BENI  DISTRICT). 

1>J16,  1917.  1918. 

January     kUos      179,015  194,587  278,856 

February     161.2)7  146,754  199,864 

March     246,927  347,825  181,237 

Apiil      112,89)  200,500  44,520 

May     202,993  209,613  277,685 

June     )33,505  96,284  )7,290 

Totals     ),03S,548  ),)95,563  999,452 

VIA   MANOA    (RIVER   NEGRO   DISTRICT). 

19)6.  1917.  1918. 

January     kilos      154,549  203,689  162,068 

February    132,037  89,763  197,612 

March     85,625  146,926  78,773 

Ar.ril      84,235  126,728  70,522 

May     31.872  84.325  81.040 

June     65,433  96,542  34,019 

Totals     553.751  747.973  624,034 

VIA   GUAYARA   MERIN    (MAMORE    DISTRICT). 

19:6.  1917.  1918. 

January     kilos       10,865  1,136 

February     Kl,n67              1,617 

March     3,667  18,688             

.^pul     2.919  1,906  11,165 

-Ma>      8.792  29,069             

June     1,130  12,956  7,968 

Totals     17,475  73,484  21,886 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  tables: 

1916.                 1917.  1918. 

Villa   Bella   kilos  1,036,548         1,195,563  999,452 

Manoa     553,751             747,973  624,034 

Guayara    Merin     17,475               73,484  21,886 

Totals     1.607.774  2,017,020  1.645,372 

NEW   WIRELESS    COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  extension  of  radiographic  communication  with  Brazil  has 
ii.cn  effected,  an  arrangement  which  offers  great  facilities  to 
rubber  merchants  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  Ama- 
zon valley.  At  Trinidad,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Beni, 
a  wireless  has  been  established  on  the  Telefunken  system,  while 
at  Cobija,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Brazilian  Acre  territory, 
another  is  being  built.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  the 
Bolivian  Government  has  made  a  further  concession  to  the 
public  by  the  reduction  of  wireless  rates  by  50  per  cent,  resulting 
in  a  notably  increased  business. 


RUBBER    IN    SEYCHELLES. 

Rubber  exports  from  Seychelles  during  1917  amounted  to 
8,631  pounds,  valued  at  $1,907.84;  in  1916.  to  6,025  pounds,  and 
in  1915,  to  625  pounds.  New  areas  are  being  opened  for  plant- 
ing and  there  are  enough  trees  already  set  out  to  produce 
224,000   pounds    in   a   few   years. 

The  rubber  is  remarkably  free  from  disease  and  actually 
thrives  on  the  lateritic  soil  of  this  country,  which  is  quite  worn 
out.  Signs  of  two  kinds  of  fungi  have  been  reported  which 
were  identified  as  Himeola  hispidula,  a  harmless  species  grow- 
ing on  any  dead  branches,  and  Hcxagonia  discopoda,  having  a 
peculiar  inclination  for  the  dead  branches  of  trees  that  are  alive. 


DISCOVERY  OF  TALC  IN  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  a  new  industry  has 
been  developed  in  the  Barberton  district  of  South  Africa,  due 
to  the  discovery  there  of  talc  or  soapstone.  Large  quantities 
are  used  in  garages  for  the  inside  of  tires  as  well  as  for  many 
other  purposes.  Only  the  scarcity  of  shipping  freight  is  said 
to    hinder   a   large   export   trade. 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Argentina  has  re- 
cently changed  its  name  to  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  in  the  .Argentine  Republic. 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps — Build  for  American  prosperity 
and  your  own  success. 
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Recent  Patents   Relating  to  Rubber. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED   APRIL   22.    1919. 

demountable  rim  for  tires.     R.  S.  Bryant,  assignor 

assignments   to   The   Standard    Parts   Co. — both   of 

Cleveland,  O. 

Kubber-soled   fabric  shoe.     M.  H.  Clark,  Hastings-upon-Hudson, 

N.   Y.,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 

Naugatuck,   Conn. 

Fountain    Pen.      L.    Planchcr,    New   York   City,   assignor   to   M. 

Finstone.    Brooklyn — both    in    New    York. 
Non-skid    pneumatic    tire.      H.    R.    Waterman,    San    Francisco, 


W.    A 


for  tires. 
Nerache 
Ohio. 


1,301,354. 
1,301,467. 
1,301,501. 


Cleveland— all 
Rubber-lined   hose.      C.   M.    C.    Baird,    Chicago, 
Resilient  tire.     J.   Lorenz,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Cork    for    hot'Water    bottles,    having   meltable 


■vhether   water  in   bottle   <s  too    hot   for   safety.     A.    R. 

Robertson.  Vancouver,   B.   C,  Canada. 
1,301,509.     Hot-water    bottle.      C.    F.    Schuh.    Newark,    N.    J.,    assignor    to 

A.  Albright,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
1,301,686.     Brake   Uring.      J.    E.    Grosjean,    Limo,    assignor   of    li    to   L.    F. 

Montgomery,   Fort  Recovery — both   in   Ohio. 
1,301,695.     Demountable   rim  for  tires.     A.   B.  Henson,   Franklin,  Ky. 
1,301,711.     Stopper    for    hot-water    bottles,    etc.      H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridgewood, 

1,301,762.     Bottle    wtih    rubber    packing-ring    in    groove    of    neck.      T.    E. 
S-jflolk,    Elizabeth,   Pa. 


ISSUED   APRIL 


1919. 


,301,841. 
,301.865. 


1,302,038. 
1,502,091. 


1,302,173. 
1,302,177. 

1.302,369. 
1,302,417. 
1,302,418. 

1,302,441. 

1.302,447. 
1,302,454. 
1,302,473. 


,302,585. 
,302,763. 
1,302,792. 


1,302,970. 
1,302,974. 
1,303,027. 
1,303,139. 

1,303,144. 
1,303,154. 


make 

them  waterproof.     E.  C.  Hawkins,  Noblesvillc,  Ind. 
Curved   elastic   fabric   for   corsets,    etc.      S.   T.    Metz,    Brooklyn, 

N.    y.,    assignor    to    Victory    Corset    &    Girdle    Co.,    a    New 

York   corporation. 
Dust-can    for    tire    valves.      C.    A.    Herle,    Rochester,    assignor 

to   D.   H.   Wright,  Webster— both   in   New   York. 
Reinforced    pump    tire.      J.    F.    Beeselman,    East    Chicago,    Ind. 
Sleeve-protector.     J.   Hayes,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pneumatic   tire   composed   of   two   layers   of   two   different   gages 

of     wire    mesh     with     composition     of      rubber      and      canvas 

between.      E.    M.    Reid,    Pocatello,    Idaho. 
Anesthetic  apparatus.     A.  C.  Clark,  Chicago,  111. 
Split    demountable    rim    for    tires.      H.    D.    Hamilton.    Kenosha, 

and   J.    Goodman,   Racine — both   in    Wisconsin. 
Resilieni     tire.       W.    J.     Kent,     Brooklyn,    N.     Y.,    assignor    to 

Revere   Rubber   Co.,   Chelsea,   Mass. 
Resilient  tire.     J.  A.   Kolby,  L.   P.   Larson,  and  C.   P.  Nielsen, 

all    of    Ephraim.    assignors   to    Kolby    Wheel    Co.,    Salt    Lake 

City— both    in    Utah. 
Truss  with  elastic   insert.     A.  J.  O.   Hoschek,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fountain  pen.     C.   H.   North,  Cleveland,  O. 
Pneumatic  tire   with   separate  tread  member.      W.   H.    Northall, 

assignor   of    '^    to    S.    C.   James    and    'A    to   H.    Males— all   of 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Dust-cao    for    tire   valves.      M.    C.    Schweinert.    West   Hoboken, 

and     T.     Vclckhausen,     Weehawkcn— both     in     New     Jersey, 

assignors   to    A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc.,    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     W.   T.   Stark,   Vancouver,  and  S.    R. 

Ramsay,  New  Westminster,   B.   C— both  in  Canada. 
Garter.     A.    D.   Theodore   (legal  name  T.    D.  Anagnostopoulos), 

Eunice,  La. 
Stretchable    laminated    fabric    composed    of   leather    cemented    to 

clastic   webbing.      M.   Scheuer,   New   York   City. 

ISSUED   MAY   6,    1919. 

Combination  pencil   and  fountain   pen.      A.    L.    Oppenheim,   New 

York   City. 
Operating  device  for  rotary  disk  erasers.     F.  H.  Call,  Portland, 

Ore. 
Dust-cap    for    valves    of    pneumatic    tires.       W.    P.    Hammond, 

Passaic     N    J.,   assignor  to  A.    Schrader's   Son,    Inc.,    Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Fountain  or  stylographic  pen.     F.  M.  Peart,  Liscard,  Eng. 
Combined    closure    and    eraser    for    fountain    pens.      S.    Newell, 

Wapello,   la. 
Puncture-proof    lining    for    pneumatic    tires.      W.    H.    Pritchett, 

U.   S.  Marine  Corps. 
Resilient  tire.     U.   S.   Robinson,  a.ssignor  of   'A   to  M.   Forcds — 

both    of    Lagrange,    Ga. 
Rubber    connecting    member    for    joining   ends    of   belts.      G.    E. 

Carr,    Boston,    Mass. 

A.  C.  Wright  and  W.  Dukes,  assignors  to 


Det: 


•ignt 


ited,  Aston — all 


The  Warland  Dual 
ham,   Eng. 

Life-saving  suit-      A.   G.    Alfandri.    New   York   City,   assignor  to 
C.   Kenyon   Co.,    Brooklyn— both   in    New   York. 

inner    tube    and    casing    of 
Spokane.  Wash. 


ISSUED   MAY   13.    1919. 

303,224.  Tire  cover  having  elastic  auxiliary  warp  threads  for  drawing 
it  into  circular  shape.  W.  Achtmeyer,  assignor  to  The 
Russell  Manufacturing  Co. — both  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

303,357.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     J.  H.  Miskimen,  Glendivc,  Mont. 

303,389.     Inflatable    bathing   garment.      J.    Rebel,    Cleveland,    O. 

303,546.     Nipple   for  nursing;.bottle.     A.C.   Eggers,   Brooklyn.  _N.   Y., 


dia    Rubber   Glove   Manufactur- 
L.    H.    Perlman, 


The   Goody 

ing   Co.,    Naugatuck,    Conn 
], 303, 589.     Improvement    in    demountable 

New   York    City. 
1,303,841      Non-skid    cushion    suction-heel.      C.    E,     Siegfried,    Akron,    i 

signor  of   'A   to  W.   Hoyt.  Cleveland  Heights— both  in  Ohi 

ISSUED  MAY  20,  1919. 


W.   de   Rooy,   New  York   City. 
fastener     embedded     therein.        G.     S. 
if    54    to    N.    D.    Eraser— both    of    Chi- 


1,303,865.     Armored  pner 
1,303,869.     Rubber-heel 

Ellithorpe, 

cago,  HI. 
1,303,871.     Rubber   sole    for   turn    shoes.      G.    Ferguson,    WoUaston,    Mass., 

assignor    by    mesne    assignments    to    United    Shoe    Machinery 

Corp.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
1,303,903.     Surgical    barda^e.      B.    W.    Tansen.    College    Point,    assignor   to 

Traiin  Rubber  Co.,   New  York  Citv— both  in  New  York. 
1,303,995.     Pneumatic  tire.     W.  J.   Vincent,  Cardiff.  Wales. 
1,303,998.     Pneumatic  tire.     H.   L.  von  Trott,   Fort  Madison,  la. 
1,301,011.     Cushion  wheel.     A.  L.  Bennett,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1,304,038.     Dental   plate  with  suction   device.     A.  J.   Glaser,   Comfort,   Tex. 
1,304.054.     Uterine  syringe.     T.   Imaizumi,   Seattle,  Wash. 

1.304.115.  Hydrometer  to   carry  in   automobile  tool  kit.      J.    Steiner,    Long 

'Island  City,  N.  Y. 

1.304.116.  Auxiliary   tire   valve.     T.   J.    Stephens,    Spokane,   Wash. 
1,304,147.     Inner  tube.     F.  E.  Bessler,  Akron,  O. 

I,o04,177.     Pneumatic  tire.     1.  Greenberg,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1,304,193.     Combined   rubber  ring  and  cover-piece  to   form  bottle-cap.     W. 
G.   Nicholls.   Winnipeg,   Man.,   Canada. 

1.304,292.     Pen  with  magazine  for  soluble  ink.     A.  L.  Flegel,  Racine,  Wis. 

1,304,308.     Attachment    for    telephone,    to    do    away    with    holding    receiver. 
E.    GransauU,    New   York   City. 

1,304,424.     Dust-cap   for  tire  valves.     J.   T.  Ward,   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 
ISSUED  MAY  27,   1919. 

1,304,576.     Inflating   coupling    for   tire-valve    casing.      H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridge- 
wood, N.  J. 

1,304,593.     Shoe    protector    in    two    parts    with    elastic    webbing   connection. 
J.  J.    Parmenter,  Chicago,   111. 

1,304,739.     Self-filling  fountain  pen.     H.  L.  Carman,  New  York  City. 

1.304,794.     Dual    rim    for    motor-car    wheels.      R.    L.    Morgan,    Worceste 


J.     Slifka. 


,304,801.     Resilient  tire.     C.  P.  O'Brien,  Omaha,  Neb. 
,304,813.     Tire  molded  to  accommodate  non-skid  chain.     C.   E. 

Chicago,  111. 
,304,817.     Non-puncturable     ring     for     pneu.natic     tires.       F. 

Chicago,   111. 
,304,915.     Pneumatic  insole.      B.   A.    Spinney,   Des  Moines,   la. 
,305,196.     Pneumatic   tire.      A.    L.    Cole,    Auburndale,  Mass. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED  MAY  7,  1919, 
123,913.     Crutch    having   pneumatic    pad   in   arm-re 

10  Halesdcn  Road,  Heaton  Chapel, 

Davyhulme — both   in   La.icashire. 
124,004.     Rim  for  solid  tires.     Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  C,  Macbeth,  and  H.  C. 

Young,    14   Regent  street,   Westminster. 
124,085.     Improvements  in  fountain  pens.     D.  Anderson,  114  West  street. 

South    Side,   Glasgow. 

APPENDIX    TO    ABRIDGEMENT    OF    SPECIFICATIONS    (1915). 
ISSUED  MAY  14,  1919. 


nd  T.  R.  Day, 


12,684.  Rubber  or  rubber  a 
of  airplanes,  etc. 
Wraysbury,  Bu 
Brooklands  Avial 


canvas  stream-line  covering  for  stay-wires 
lot  yet  accepted.)  A.  R.  Pettit,  Waylands. 
nghamshire,  and  Martinsyde,  Limited, 
1  Grounds,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 


ISSUED   MAY   21,    1919. 
124,239.     Cutting-machine    for    fabrics,   having   rubber   ribs   on    either   side 

of  cutters  to  clamp  material  during  cutting  and  divert  it  from 

the   cutting   roller.     P.   M.   O.    Cohen,   Aquatite   Mills,   Derby 

street,    Cheetham,    Manchester. 
124,271.     Resilient  wheel  having  rims  separated  by 

McLeod,  15  Kingsbury  Place,  St.  Louis, 


124,282. 
124,342. 


ISSUED    MAY   21,    1919. 
larine    life-saving    device    in    form    of    trunk,    having 
iht  cloak  for  occupant.     C.  T.  Drijenko,  Russian  Gov- 
Comraission,  India  House,  Kingsway,  London. 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  560,  561.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  564. 


July  1,  1919.] 


THE     INDIA     RUBBER     WORLD 


595 


1:4,347.      Speaking 


124,373. 
124,395. 


shaped    rubber    mouth-piece,    secured 
nt    extraneous    noises    entering.      W. 

_    ,    --       venue,  Hamble,  and  C.  H.  Pertnain, 

Spring  House,  Spring  Road,  Sholing — both  in  Hampshire. 
Catamenial     appliance     having     waterproof     shield     and     elastic 

straps.  E.  Andieae,  99  Trinity  Road.  Edinburgh. 
Life-saving  garment  with  inflatable  air  tube.  Robinson  & 
Cleaver.  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  J,  J.  Evans,  1  Park 
avenue,  Church  End,  Finchley,  London. 
124,4C4.  Waterproof  garments  having  art-printed  face  outside  instead  of 
inside.  H.  Weinberg,  Aquarock  Mills,  North  street, 
Cheetham,   Manchester. 

ISSITED   MAY   28,    1919. 
124,607.     Flapping-wing    airpla 

nue.  Providence.  R.'l., 
124,628.     Nipple     for     feeding     bottles.       F.     R.     Graham- Yooll,     Dulham 

Towers,  East  Trinity  Road,  Leith. 
124,673.     Rubber   pads   for  crutches.     F.   C.   Lynde,  51    King  street,   Man- 
chester. 
124,679.     Bar.d  clip  for  securing  rubber  sleeves  to  metal  pipes,  etc.     F.  G. 
Pickering,  4  Petteril  street,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 


THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

ISSUED    MAY    20,    1919. 
Valve  cap.     A.   E.    Bronson,   Cleveland,   Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 

ISSUED   MAY   27,    1919. 
Wear  plate  and  attaching  means,  combined  with  circular  rubber 

heel.  V.  F.  Maliszewski,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
Tire  valve.  S.  C.  Sladden,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
Rubber  sole-protector  for  boots  and  shoes.     A.  Thill,   Barmoutk, 

Merioneth,  Wales. 
Sole    for    turn    shoes,    having    rubber    body    portion    and    fibrous 

inseam    strip.      The   United   Shoe  .Machinery   Co.    of  Canada, 

Limited,     Maisonneuve,     Quebec,     assignee    of    G.     Ferguson, 

Wollaston,   Mass.,   U.   S.  A. 
Footwear    with    rubber   oulsole   and   upper   of    rubberized    fabric. 

The    Canadian    Consolidated    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Montreal, 

Quebec,  assignee  of  M.  H.  Clark,  Pelham,  N.  ¥.,  U.   S.  A. 
Air-valve    for    pneumatic    tires.      Firestone   Tire   &    Rubber   Co., 

assignee  of  L.  Greenwald— both  of  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
ISSUED  JUNE  3,   1919, 
Dental    plate   with    rubber    suction   trough   in   each    aperture.      J. 

Lehner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED   JUNE    10,    1919. 
Solid  rubber  tire.     G.  A.   Mortier,  Preston,   Lancaster,  Eng. 
Stretchless    machinery    belting.       The    Lambert    Multiplus    Co., 

assignee  of  H.  M.  Lambert — both  of  Portland,  Ore.,  U.  S.  A. 


190,616. 
190,624. 


NEW   ZEALAND. 

ISSUED  MAY  1,   1919. 
1,972.     Respirator.     R.  Donald,  30  Parliament  Hill  Mansions,  Highgate 

Road.  London,  Eng. 
1,151.     Resilient  wheel.     W.  J.   Dyas,   80  Queen's  Drive,  Musselburgh, 

Dunedin,  N.  Z. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 

1,662/483,285.      (April  30,   1917.1      First  certificate  of  addition  to  patent 

taken    out    December    30.    1915,    for    pneumatic    tire    casings. 

P.  Moet  and  J.  B.   Haegy. 
),664/455,434.      (May   9,    1917.)      First  certificate  of  addition   to  patent 

taken    out   May   23,    1912,    for    soles  made   of   rubber,    leather 

and   steel    combined.      Societe   Francaise  du  Cuir   Arme. 
1,289.      (March  15,   1918).     Rubber  paving  for  roadways  and  other  uses. 

G.   Anderson,   The   Leyland  &   Birmingham   Rubber   Co.,   Lim- 
ited,  and  Rubber   Roadways  Co.,   Limited. 
1,301.      (March    15,    1918.)      Improved   elastic   tire   for   automobiles   and 

other  vehicles.     R.   Trautwein  and  H.   Bokanoski. 
1,306.     (March    14,    1918.)      A   device   to   be   placed  between   the   tread 

and   non-skid   chains   of   automobile  tires  to   prevent   slipping. 

H.   G.   MacWilliam. 
1,324.     (March    18,    1918.)      Spring    tire    for    automobile    wheels.       G. 

Huber. 
1,331.     (March  19,  1918.)     Life-saving  belt.     M.  Halperin. 
1,340.      (March    19,    1918.)      Improvements   in    resilient   wheels.      W.    A. 

Black. 
1,409.     (March    15,    1918.)      Improvements    in    rubber    soles.       M.     H. 

Baudou. 
1,550.     (Febru.iry  2.   1917.)     Insubmersible  life-saving  valise.     B.  N.  C. 

Mollsrd. 


551.     (March    2.    1917.)      Parachute  clothing  for  aviators.      B.    N.    C. 

MoUard. 
620.      (April  5,   19!8.)      Puncture-proof  pneumatic  tire.     L.  S.  Odell. 
657.      (April     10.     1918.)       Improvements    in    pneumatic    tire    casings. 

A.   S.    Burdick  and  .T.   C.   Hermann. 
671.     (April  9,   1918.)     Pneumatic  wheel  with  large  tire  having  weak 

tension    on    soft    earth.      E,    Perrot,     22     boulevard     de     la 

Tremouille,  Dijon   (Cote-d'Or). 


1916.: 


'To' 


(April    24     1918.)      Improvements    in    rubb( 

A.  A.  (Jrozier. 
(April    19,    1918.)      Douche    for   washing  th 

water.     J.  J.  Pouly  and  J.  M.  Daujard. 


(April  20,  1918.)  Economical  sole  without  leather,  flexible  and 
interchangeable,  adapted  for  rapid  attaching  or  detaching.  C. 
Aulagnier,   Cluny,   Saone-et-Loire. 

(April  25,  1918.)  Improvements  in  wheel  tires  reinforced  with 
steeL     J.  H.  Hamlin  and  J.  C.  Burford. 


N' 


Fawcett 


1CC,S45 
109,591 


TRADE  MARKS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

00,067.  A  monosrram  in  white  compose 
black  disk — dental  vulcanizers,  rubbe 
cett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Representation  of  a  phenix  rising  from  flames  within  a  double 
out-lined  circle,  above  the  word  Phoenixhide— finished  vul- 
canized boots  and  shoes,  soles  and  heels.  The  Phoenix  Rub- 
ber  Co.,    Akron,    O. 

Childhood    in    script   letters — infants'    rubber   pants. 


Representation    of    a 
position   so  es  an 

The  word  Jiffy— fou 
Representation    of    a 


Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


word    Fede 


Jiffy  Pen  Co.,  Sii 


word 
the  w 
patclie 


Tike 


Huff    &    Cutler,    Boston, 


vhich    appears 

I  &  G,      __ 
epair     outfits      and 


112,330. 
113,050. 
114,040. 
114,515. 


114,518. 
114,519. 
114,610. 


15,292. 
15,395. 


115,943. 
116,778. 


116,388. 
116,451. 
116,462. 
116,867. 


25,911. 
25.994. 

26,031. 
26,032. 
26,033. 
26,222. 


The  word  Liberty  within  a  double-outlined  circle — rubber  heels 
and  composition  soles.     The  Anchor  Grip  Heel  Co.,  Elyria,  O. 

The  words  Clincher  Cross— golf  balls.  North  British  Rubber 
Co..    Limited,   Edinburgh.   Scotland. 

The  words  Vulco-Cokd — rubberized  woven  fabric  belting.  The 
Gates  Rubber  Co.,   Denver,   Colo. 

Representation  of  a  stencil  bearing  the  words  and  characters 
American  Zinc  L.  &  S.  Co.,  AZO.  L— zinc  oxides  for  pig- 
menis  in  rubber  compounding,  etc.  American  Zinc.  Lead  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Same  as  No.    114.515. 

Same  as  No.    114,515   and  No.   114,518. 

The  words  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush— "Everything 
but  the  Razor" — shaving  brushes.  Warner-Patterson  Co., 
Chicago,    111. 

The  words  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Boston  within  an  oval — 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  overshoes,  and  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles.      Hood   Rubber  Co.,   Watertown,   Mass. 

Representation  of  a  stencil  bearing  the  word  Cherokee  between 
lines  composed  of  dashes,  beneath  an  Indian's  head — stitched 
and  impregnated  canvas  belting.  The  Rossendale-Reddaway 
Belting  &  Hose  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Representation  of  a  stencil  bearing  the  word  Seminole  between 
lines  composed  of  dashes,  beneath  an  Indian's  head — stitched 
and  impregnated  canvas  belting.  The  Rossendale-Reddaway 
Belting  &  Hose  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ^ 

The  words  Gold  Seal.  Millard's  on  a  conventional  design — 
chewing  gum,  etc.  Millard  Gum  Vending  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

The  word  Timesco — rubber  tires  and  tubes.  Times  Square 
Auto   Supply   Co.,    Inc..    New   York   City. 

The  words  Pine-Nene — rubber  filler  and  wood-preserving  oil. 
Spirittine    Chemical    Co.,    Wilmington,   N.   C. 

The  woid  Nusole  over  representation  of  two  soles,  one  with 
a  hole  in  it — waterproofing  compound  for  sboe-soles.  The 
Nusole   Co..   Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 

The  word  Impie— rubber  dolls,  balls,  etc.  Zadek  Feldstein 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Kantslip  above  representation  of  an  inch-worm — 
self-vulcanizing  patches  for  pneumatic  tires.  Kant  Slip  Co., 
Manzanola,   Colo. 

The  wc-d  Yarway  combined  with  lines  forming  a  triangle  be- 
tween the  two  syllables — valves  of  various  kinds,  spray  noz- 
zles,  etc.      Yarnall-Waring   Co.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

The  word  Browndel — rubber-impregnated  belting.  The  Man- 
hattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..   New  York  City. 

The  word  Glioe— rubber  belting.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,   Akron.    O. 

The  word  Goodyearite — asbestos  packing.  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&    Rubber   Co..    Akron.    O. 

The  word  Yarway — valves  of  different  kinds,  clamps,  spray 
nozzles,    etc.      Yarnall-Waring   Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

The  word  KwiKFix— rubber  cement.  Alick  Merriman.  Free- 
hold, N.  J. 


The  word  Tvcos— all  kinds  of  recording  meters,  i 
Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  95  Main  street,  Rochest 
U.    S.    A. 

The  word   Camachine — machine 
and   perfo 


Ma 


Co., 


slitting,  winding,  cutting, 
ilso  parts  and  accessories, 
street,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y., 


26,; 


The   words    Ball    Band — boots   and   sh 

and    fabric.      Mishawaka     Woolen 

and  Water  streets,   Mishawaka,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
Representation  of  a  ball — boots  and  shoes  of  lubber  or  rubber 

and    fabric.       Mishawaka     Woolen     Manufacturing    Co.,    Hill 

and  Water  streets,   Mishawaka,   Ind.,  U.   S.   A. 
The  word  Vac — boots  and  jhoes  of  rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric. 

Mishawaka     Woolen     Manufacturing    Co.,    Hill     and     Water 

streets,   Mishawaka.   Ind.,   U.   S.   A. 
The   words   Royal  Cord — rubber   tires   for   vehicles   and  similar 

articles.     United  States  Tire  Co.,  1790  Broadway.  New  York 

City.   U.   S.   A. 
The   words   Viilco-Cord— belting.     The   Gates   Rubber    Co.,   999 

South   Broadway,   Denver.   Colo..  U.   S.   A. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

TO  AMERICANS. 
Representation  of  a  tire  througli  wliicli  is  thrust  an  arm  and 
hand  wearing  a  rubber  glove  and  holding  a  spatula,  with 
the  word  Miller  beneath — goods  in  class  No.  40  manufac- 
tured from  rubber  and  gutta  percha.  The  Miller  Rubber 
Co.,  1269  South  High  street,  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  C.  A. 
Hack,  Collins  street,  Melbourne,  Australia.) 
Representation  of  a  shield  formed  by  bows  and  arrows,  bearing 
,vord  Mohawk— rubber  tires.     The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co., 


Akri 


Ohi( 


Elizabeth 


U. 


Melbn 


(P.    M.    Ne 


Fink's   Buildings, 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

O.  53,223.     Tire.     Patented  April  22,   1919.     Term  14  years.     E.  Hop- 
kinson.    New    York    City. 
53,2;S.     Tire.     Patented  May  6,   1919.     Term  7  years.     J.   Stungo, 
Pittsburgh,    assignor     to     Stungo-Radium    Rubber    Co.     (now 
Washington   Rubber  Co.).  Washington— both  in  Pa. 
53,279.     Tire.     Patented  May  6,   1919.     Term   14  shears.     M.   L. 
assignor     to     the     Firestone    Tir 


52,292.     Tiie.     Patented  May   13, 


Rubber     Co.— both     ol 
Term  14  years.     E.  H.  Cooper, 


53,278. 


53,: 


53,292.       53,316     53,331.  53,372 


53,331. 
53,348. 


Tire.     Patented    May    13,    1919.      Term    14   years.      W.    O'Neil. 

assignor    to    The    General     Tire     &     Rubber     Co. — both      of 

Akron,    0. 
Tire.      Patented    May   20,    1919.      Term    14   years.     J.    G.    Gates, 

assignor  to  The  Gates  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Denver,  Colo. 
Windshield   cleaner.      Patented   May    20,    1919.      Term    14   years. 

J.    F.    White,   assignor   by   mesne   assignment   to   White   Prod- 
ucts   Co.— both    of    Chicago.    111. 
Rubber  heel.     Patented  May  27,   1919.     Term  14  years.     W.  H. 

Clarke,    Akron,    O. 
Non-skid   tire.     Patented  May   27,   1919.     Term    14  years.     C.   B. 

Kloppenstine,    assignor  to    Iowa    Cord   Tire   Co. — both    of   Des 

Moines,   la. 


RECENT  PATENTS  IN  URUGUAY. 

.•According  to  a  consular  report,  under  date  of  March  21,  1919, 
the  Ministry  of  Industries,  Uruguay,  granted  patents  on  the 
following:  improvements  in  suspenders;  a  substance  known  as 
"Tamponina"  for  the  prevention  and  repair  of  punctures  in  tires ; 
and  a  tire  for  vehicles. 

JAPANESE  TO  PROTECT  TRADE- MARKS. 

It  is  reported  that  an  association  has  been  established  at  Osaka, 
Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Japanese  trade-marks  against 
infringement,  particularly  in  China  where  the  subject  matter  of 
trade-marks  is  not  regulated.  Japanese  business  houses  have 
suffered  much  by  reason  of  the  infringement  of  their  trade- 
marks in  China. 

TRADE-MARKS   IN    URUGUAY. 

A  consular  report  from  Asuncion,  Uruguay,  advises  manufac- 
turers who  have  not  registered  their  trade-marks  in  that  country 
to  omit  them  on  goods  sent  there,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
mdividuals  in  Uruguay  register  such  marks  to  prevent  competitors 
from  handling  the  line  or  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  a  premium 
for  the  right  to  sell  goods  bearing  such  marks. 

PROTECTION  OF  TRADE-MARKS  IN   CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

A  consular  report  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate protection  of  trade-marks  in  China.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  registering  them  with  the  customs  officials  in  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin,  after  which  the  superintendents  of  customs  issue 
proclamations  for  their  protection.  Trade-marks  should  also  be 
registered  in  Japan  to  secure  adequate  protection  there. 

HONDURAS  HAS  NEW  TRADE-MARK  LAW. 

A  new  trade-mark  law  enacted  in  Honduras,  effective  August 
',  1919,  provides  for  a  registration  fee  of  $50  gold  for  each  trade- 
mark registered.  This  fee  will  not  be  required,  however,  on 
applications  filed  prior  to  that  date. 


METHOD    OF    DETERMINING    TON-MILEAGE    OF    TRUCKS. 

Asi.Mi'i.E  .^.N'u  ACCUR.\TK  METHOD  for  figuring  the  ton-mileage  of 
motor  trucks  is  described  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Before  arriving  at  the  cost  of  truck  operation  it  is  essential  to 
have  the  ton-mile  figure  for  comparison  with  the  average  daily 
cost  of  operation.  Such  a  system  will  allow  the  owner  to  com- 
pare the  operating  cost  of  one  make  of  truck  with  another,  and 
as  well,  truck  haulage  with  horse  and  wagon  delivery. 

There  are  two  classes  of  units  used  for  measuring  truck 
haulage.  One  is  the  absolute  ton-mile,  while  the  other  is  the 
commercial  ton-mile.     They  should  not  be  confused. 

The  absolute  ton-mile  is  similar  to  that  used  in  figuring  rail- 
road freight  mileage.  Because  of  the  various  systems  of  deliv- 
ery, contingent  on  jtops  and  loads  to  be  dropped  en  route,  what 
is  called  the  commercial  ton-mile  is  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
measurement.  The  absolute  or  railroad  ton-mile  is  one  ton 
carried  one  mile ;  thus,  one  ton  carried  five  miles  equals  five 
ton-miles,  and  five  tons  carried  one  mile  also  equals  five  ton- 
miles.  Similarly,  five  tons  carried  three  miles  makes  fifteen  ton- 
miles. 

.Absolute  ton-miles  should  be  figured  in  connection  with  motor 
truck  haulage  only  when  uniform  hauls  are  made,  that  is,  when 
one  truck  carries  the  same  load  over  the  same  distance.  By 
multiplying  the  number  of  miles  covered  by  the  number  of  tons 
carried  the  owner  can  easily  determine  the  cost  per  ton-mile 
by  the  additional  operation  of  dividing  the  average  daily  ton- 
mileage  into  the  average  daily  cost  of  operation.  The  result 
will  be  the  cost  per  ton-mile.  These  figures  are  indispensable  in 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  delivery  expense  and  profit. 

The  commercial  ton-mile  is  figured  for  trucks  employed  in 
continually  making  deliveries  of  portions  of  their  loads.  The 
big  majority  of  trucks  are  operated  under  this  condition.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  absolute  ton-mileage  would  necessitate 
separate  figuring  for  each  stop  and  would  be  decidedly  im- 
practicable.    Hence,  the  commercial  ton-mile  used. 

The  information  from  which  to  figure  the  commercial  ton- 
mile  comes  from  the  driver's  card.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
number  of  deliveries  made,  the  weight  of  each  load  and  the 
total  mileage  for  the  day.  First,  determine  the  average  tons  per 
trip.  This  is  found  by  reducing  the  total  number  of  pounds 
hauled  to  terms  of  tons,  i.  e.,  12,000  pounds  would  be  termed  as 
6  tons.  The  average  tons  per  trip,  or  the  average  load,  is 
found  by  dividing  the  number  of  tons  hauled  by  the  number  of 
deliveries  made,  i.  e.,  6  (tons)  divided  by  5  (deliveries)  equals 
one  and  one-fifth  tons,  or  the  average  load.  This  result  multi- 
pHed  by  the  total  mileage  for  the  day  gives  the  ton-miles.  For 
example,  if  the  mileage  covered  by  the  truck  is  60,  the  ton- 
miles  for  the  day  amount  to  72,  or  60  times  one  and  one-fifth. 
When  the  truck  makes  but  one  trip  a  day,  multiply  the  mileage 
by  the  number  of  miles  carried,  thereby  using  the  absolute  ton- 
mile  basis. 

Ton-miles  are  nothing  more  than  the  units  for  measuring  truck 
performance.  The  principle  of  ton-mileage  may  be  applied  to 
any  class  of  motor-truck  haulage  whether  the  units  are  baskets, 
bundles,  kegs,  cases,  or  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber.  For  the 
concern  which  does  not  do  its  hauling  in  tons  the  same  measure 
of  haulage  may  be  had  by  substituting  for  the  ton  the  unit  best 
served  to  measure  the  delivery  system.  Thus,  instead  of  the  ton- 
mile  we  have  the  package-mile,  multiplying  the  number  of 
packages  delivered  by  the  number  of  miles  covered  in  delivering 
them,  or  the  keg-mile,  or  the  case  mile. 


INTERCONTINENTAL  CLOSES  TORREON  FACTORY. 

The  directors  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  have  decided 
to  close  the  factory  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  crude  rubber  and  present  conditions  in 
Mexico. 
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Review  of    the  Crude    Rubber   Market. 


NEW   YORK. 

DURING  June  the  lone  of  the  crude  rubber  market  has  been 
dull  and  inactive.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  resulted  in  large  purchases  by 
short  interests.  This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  reaction  in  the 
price  of  plantation  first  latex  crepe,  with  the  price  falling 
promptly  to  the  new  low  level  of  40  cents.  This  is  attributable 
to  ample  supplies  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  the  reported 
excessive  stocks  in  the  Far  East,  London  and  New  York.  The 
month  closed  with  nominal  quotations. 

Plantations.  June  7,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  43  and  44  cents; 
June  arrivals,  43  cents;  July  to  December  arrivals,  45  and  46 
cents ;  1920  arrivals,  January  to  June,  47  and  46  cents ;  January 
to  December,  47  and  48  cents.  June  21,  spot,  first  latex  crepe 
was  quoted  at  40  and  41  cents ;  July  to  December  arrivals,  43 
and  42  cents ;  January  to  June,  1920,  arrivals,  44  cents  ;  January 
to  December,  1920,  arrivals,  46  cents. 

June  7,  spot  ribs,  42  and  43  cents ;  July  to  September  arrivals, 
43J^  and  43  cents ;  July  to  December  arrivals,  44  and  45  cents ; 
January  to  June,  1920,  arrivals,  46  and  45  cents ;  January  to 
December,  1920,  46  and  47  cents;  June  21,  this  grade  was:  spot, 
39  and  40  cents ;  July  to  September  arrivals,  42  and  41  cents ; 
January  to  June,  1920,  arrivals,  43  cents;  January  to  December, 
1920,  arrivals,  45  cents. 

June  7,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot,  39  cents;  June  21,  spot  was 
37  cents ;  June  7,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  30  and  2954  cents. 
June  21  this  grade,  spot,  was  quoted  28  and  30  cents. 

The  spot  market  was  weak  on  plantation  grades.  Futures 
lower  but  not  as  weak  as  spot. 

Paras.  On  June  7  spot  prices  were :  upriver  fine,  56  and  56j4 
cents ;  islands  fine,  46  and  47  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  33J4  and  34 
cents;  islands  coarse,  21 J^  and  22  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  21 J/^ 
and  23  cents ;  June  23,  the  spot  quotations  on  these  grades  were : 
Upriver  fine,  56  cents;  islands  fine,  47  cents;  upriver  coarse,  33}^ 
cents ;  islands  coarse,  21  cents ;  Cameta  coarse,  22j4  cents. 

There  was  plenty  of  spot  stock  held  at  the  above  figures.  The 
market  at  Para  held  at  higher  figures,  66  cents  being  quoted  for 
upriver  fine. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are   the   New   York   spot   quotations,   for   one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  anc 


PLANTATION    HEVEA- 

Fii 


June  25,  the  current  date  : 
luly  1,  June  1, 


Amber   crepe   No.    1 

.-Simber   crepe   No.   2 

.Amber   crepe   No.   3 

Amber  crepe  No.   4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  clean.. 
Brown  crepe,  thin  clean... 
Brown   crepe,  thin  specky. . 

Brown    crepe,    rolled 

Smoked     sheet,     ribbed ' 

standard    quality    

■ibbed    smoked 


she 


smooth 


Smoked  sheets,  p. 

•Hevea     plain   'o 

smoked    sheets    

Unsmoked   sheet,   standard 

•Hevea  unsmoked  sheets. 
Colombo  scrap  No.  1 .  .  .  . 
Colombo    scrap    No.    2.... 


BRAZILIAN  PAHAS— 

fine    


Islands   medii 
Islands,    coars 


AFRICANS— 


Niger    flake,    prime 

Benguela.  extra  No.  1.  2 
Benguela  No.  2.  32"^%. 
Congo  prime,  black  uppe 
Congo   prime,   red  upper. 

Rio    Nunez    ball 

Rio    Nunez  sheets  and  stri 

Conakry    niggers    

Massai  sheets  and   strings 

CENTRALS— 


Esmeralda   sausage    

clntrtl  /c'raTandst 
Central    wet   sheet. 
Cuayule,    20%    guar 
Cuayule     dry 

rip.  75% 
'5%.... 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro   heads 

Manitoba    (basis   30%    loss) 

washing   and    drying^.,  f 

Mangabeira    thin    si'eet 

EAST   INDIAN- 

Assam    miions      

Penang   block    scrap 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad    Bolivar 

Surinam    sheet    

amber 

PONTIANAK— 

Palembang 

Pressed    block     

Sarawak 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

56 

ffi.57 

1 

"56 

1 

("> 

39 

@ 

"38 

@ 

71 

(S> 

80 

@85 

75 

60 

@62 

(!f 

O 

40 

@45 

50 

fflfin 

% 

@ 

1.05 

Rubber  Associ, 


RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

The  market  for  reclaimed  rubber  continues  very  quiet.  This 
condition  will  continue  until  the  three  controlling  factors  are 
modified.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  extremely  light  demand  for 
reclaim  by  the  mechanical  goods  division  of  the  rubber  industry. 
This  condition  it  is  hoped  will  shortly  disappear  following  with 
the  advent  of  peace. 

The  other  factors  of  market  influence  are  the  high  prices  at 
which  dealers  are  holding  scrap  rubber  which  are  well  nigh  pro- 
hibitive, and  the  low  price  of  crude  rubber. 


Upriv 
Upriv 
Upriv 


NEW 

YORK 

QUOTATIONS. 

37     @ 

June 

25 

1919. 

Subject 

to  chat 

ge 

withou 

notice. 

36     @ 

:>tandard  reclaims: 

30     @ 
28     @29 

.35      @ 
.30     @ 

-.11     1 
.14.54  @ 
.I6K@ 

Friction 

. .  .lb. 

Red     

....lb. 
lb 

15 'A 

55^|56 

.ir^ 

34     & 

White      

....lb. 
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COMPARATIVE   HIGH   AND    LOW  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 

J>mc.  

PLANTATIONS—  1919.'  1918.  1917. 

F:.st     1.1UX    cr6pc...   $0.44J^ @$0.33  $0.63  @$0.63  $0.75  @$0.6S 

Snu.Kcd    sheet    ribbed       .AS'/j®     .35  .62  @     .62  .75  @     .65 

PARAS— 

Uprivcr    fine 5654@     .55^5  .68  @     .68  .73  @     .68 

Upliver    coarse 34 J^ (a     .32)4  .40  @     .40  .52  @     .48 

Islands    fine    47}i@     .47  .59  @     .59  .69  @     .69 

Islands,   coarse 21  J.-;  @     .21 K-  .27  (&>     .27  .33  oi     .29 

Caincta     21K'@      ■2M'-  .28  (ffi      .28  .36  (S>      .33 

'Figured   only   lo  June   24. 

THE    MARKET    FOR    COMMERCIAL    PAPER. 

In  regard  lo  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street.  New  York  City, 
advises  as  follows:  ,  ,.  ,  ,  ,      , 

During  July  the  demand  for  paper  lias  been  light  and  mostly  from 
out-of-town  banks,  the  best  rubber  names  going  at  5J^  per  cent  lo  5H  PC 
cent,  and  thost  not  so  well  known  at  6  iicr  cent. 

WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [May  1,  1919]: 
Following  advices  of  declining  values  in  London  and  New  York,  the 
weekly  rubber  auction  opened  yesterday  with  a  slightly  weaker  tone,  and, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  sale,  not  more  than  7654  cents  was  paid  for  fine 
ribbed  smoked  sheet.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  dealers  came  in  rather 
heavily  and  prices  strengthened  considerably,  the  advancement  being  main- 
tained to  the  close.  Fine  pale  crepe  sold  up  to  79  cents  (79"/<  cents  was 
paid  for  one  lot),  showing  a  decline  of  J4  cent  on  the  week.  The  top  price 
for  ribbed  «moked  sheet  is  yi  cent  up  at  78  cents  (78^i  cents  was  paid 
for  one  ^maIl  lot),  but  very  few  lots  sold  at  a  higher  figure  than  77  cents. 
Clean  brown  and  dark  crepes  were  in  strong  demand  and  record  advances 
of  134  10  2  cents.  Barky  crepes  received  more  attention  than  usual,  and 
are  2  cents  up  on  the  week.  Small  quantities  of  plain  smoked  and  un- 
smoked  sheet  sold  at  fairly  good  prices.  The  total  quantity  cataloged  was 
905  tons,  of  which  623  tons  were  sold. 
The   following   is   the   course   of   values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound.'  London. 

Sheet,  fine    ribbed    smoked 76c        @      78c  2/0  @     2/  Qi^ 

Sheet,  good    ribbed   smoked 71  la      VS'A  I/IO'A      @      1/11 J^ 

Sheet,  plain    smoked    58         @      1/  67/i     @      

Sheet,  ribbed     @      @      

Sheet,  plain,   unsmoked   S3         (S>     57)4  1/  S'A     @     1/  654 

Crepe,  fine    pale    77         @     79  2/  0!4     @     2/1;^ 

Crepe,  good  pale    73         @     76!4  1/llH     @     2/054 

Crepe,  fine    brown    6S'A      @     69  1/9^      @      I/IO'/ 

Crepe,  good   brown    58  @     65  1/7!^      @      1/9"^ 

Crepe,  dark     45  @      59  1/354      @      1/  75i 

Crepe,  bark     39         @     47  l/lK     @     1/4 

Scrap,   virgin   and   pressed 35  <a     42J4  1/0^      ©      1/  25^ 

Scrap,    loose    29         @     30  /ll         @       /Uy- 

'Quoted  in  S.  S.  Currency. 


RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  FOR  CEYLON. 


Crude  rubber: 
From  Straits    Settlements    pounds 

1918. 
1,336,403 
655,509 
3,107 

1919.  ' 
662,893 

1,995,019           1 

1  ti^Tp^^T 

1,195,242 
14. 

EXPORTS. 

Crude  rubber:  1918.  1919. 

To   United  Kingdom    pounds  4,800,486  10,235,965 

France    285,100 

■Victoria    89.735                

■New    South    Wales    118,796  62,742 

United  States   8,076,147  25,760,401 

Canada   and   Newfoundland 260,016  1,206,741 

India    659  1,677 

Straits    Settlements    424 

Japan     129,858  105,320 

Totals     13,475,697  37,658,370 

■  These   figures  include  cargoes  for  transshipment  to  New  Zealand,  other 
ports   of  Australia,  and  dependencies. 

(Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Ctiamber  of  Commeree.) 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 


To   Holland    kilos 

England     

United    States    

Canada    

Singapore     

Australia'!.'.  .'. '.'... 

Other    countries    

Totals     

From    Batavia    

Samarang    

Soerabaya    

Other   ports    

Totals     


February. 

1918.  1919. 

120.000 

1,577,000  200,000 

697,000  1,748,000 

i  i's'.ooo  393.666 

211.000  39,000 

58.000 

2.000 

2,603,000  2.560,000 

1,236,000  1.620,000 

i.36'7',666  sib'.ood 

120.000 

2,603,000  2.560,000 


Two  Months 
Ended  February  28. 

1918.  1919. 

120.000 

1,650.000  846.000 

1,768,000  3,171,000 

20,000 

319,000  932.000 

230,000  66,000 

66.000 

11,000 

3,967,000  5,232.000 

2.009,000  2,952,000 

50,000  23,000 

1,908,000  2,031.000 

226,000 

3,967,000  5,232,000 


EXPOt 

..kilos 
zil.... 

ITS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL, 
NEW  YORK.                                                                                    EUROPE. 

1919. 

Grand 
Totals. 
551,776 

IfoTo 

EXPORTERS. 

Stowell  &  Co 

General   Rubber  Co.   of  Bra 
T.  A.   Mendes  &  Co 

Fine. 
47,016 
46,409 

■60,636 
347 

'"s.isi 

Medium. 
40,033 
43,743 

'14,742 
9.207 

"'l'.247 

108,972 
16,593 

125.563 
icil.) 

Coarse. 

22,411 
66,318 

'44,26s 
3,961 

""i99 

137,097 
4,405 

141,502 

Caucho. 
114,506 
93,530 

'i6',4i4 

224,451 
3,090 

227,541 

Totals. 

223.966 
150.000 

i36',666 

13,516 

"9,627 

633,109 
29,988 

663,097 

'     Fine. 
102,000 
121,000 
330,810 
136,690 
156,082 
92,268 

23!690 
19,034 

1,026,362. 
11,597 

1,037,959 

Medium. 

■"3,366 

"6,630 

"8.'278 
3.494 
3,368 
2,140 

27,270 
12,970 

40,240 

Coarse. 

23,680 
10.640 

■'"sio 
"i.'io-i 

3.075 
11,463 
1,465 

52,037 
5,296 

57,333 

Caucho. 
202.130 

""176 

'"■366 
8,694 

211,294 
33,936 

245,230 

Totals. 
327,810 
135,000 
330,810 
144,000 
156,082 
101,750 
51.657 
47,215 
22,639 

1,316,963 
63,799 

1,380.762 

Adelhert  H.  Alden,  Limited 

T.   G.   Araujo    

Higson  &   Fall 

169,598 
101,750 
51,657 

tlfsl 

9,627 

162.589 
5,900 

1,950,072 

Co..  Mc 

Totals     

(.Compiled  by  Stowell  & 

168,489 
inaos,  Br, 

2,043,859 

STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  10.848  tons  of  rubber  (of 
which  1,772  tons  were  transhipments),  were  exported  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  the  month  of  .^pril,  as  compared  with  20,908  tons  in 
March,  and  6,584  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total 
export  for  four  months  of  the  present  year  was  61,821  tons,  against  22.078 
tons    in    1918,    and    24,459    tons    in    1917.      Appended    are    the    comparative 

1917.  1918.  I9l9. 

January    tons     3.562  4,302  14,404 

February     6,495  2,334  15.661 

March    8.299  8.858  20.908 

April    6,103  6.584  10,848 

Totals 24,459  22,078  61.821 

FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES   RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  7,664  tons  of  rubber 
were  exported  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  April, 
compared  with  10.679  tons  in  March  and  7.428  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  total  export  for  four  months  of  the  present  year  was 
36,315  tons,  compared  with  29,545  tons  in  1918,  and  26,288  tons  in  1917. 
Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics:     ^^^^  ^^^^_  ^^^^ 

January    tons  5,995  7,588  7,163 

February     7,250  6,820  10,809 

March 7,088  7,709  10,679 

April     5,955  7,428  7,664 

Totals 26,288  29,545  36,315 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AT    NEW  YORK. 


Fine.  Medium.    Coarse.    Caucho. 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Benedict,  from  Para. 

'Poel   &   Kelly 53,907  1,583         8,590     120,770 

Alden's  Successors,  Ltd.       ...  58            149            216 

'Alden's    Successors 20,260       74.092       71,263 

'Meyer  &    Brown =4,500  ...        38,100     313,600 

Gaston,      Williams      & 

Wigmore    7            192            151 

Gaston,      Williams      & 

Wigmore     ...             104             138 

H.  A.  Astlett  S:  Co...         129  42              17 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co...          70  1              43              50 

Herbst    .S    Bros ...               92 

F.  R.   Henderson 62 

Paul    Bertuch     

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Ire 

Various    50  ...               87             463 

'Pounds.  *482  packages. 

^Caraeta.  'Packages. 
^Including  medium. 


25.093 
'61,274 


209,943 
165,240 
165,615 
356,200 


117,260 
74,131 
36,940 

24,288 
24,024 
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Fine.     Medium. 
June   11.     By  the  S.   S.   Cuthbcrt,   fron 
H.   .\.  Astlett  &  Cn 


40 


.Tune  U.     By  the  S.  S.  Cuthbert,  from  Mana 

Me.ver   &    Brown 45 

Poel  &   Kellv 

General    Rubber   Co...         648  10  14 

G.  Ams.nck  &  Co..  Inc.  57  S  11 

Gaston,      Williams      & 


W'i 


.Astlett   &   Co. 


66 


15,700 
221,550 
367,400 

63,967 

90,640 
23,188 
274,956 


York. 


Pounds. 


320 


395,100 
481,600 
175,860 
36,000 
28,800 
5,400 
23,360 
65,160 
19,440 

40,500 


365,400 
108,360 
49,060 
25,200 
238,520 
53,280 
333,000 
164,340 


143,180 


May  5.     By  the  .S.   P.  Citx  of  Norwich,  at  Nev 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  Y 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertowr 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York 

'Meyer    &    Brown Colombo  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Robinson    Co Colombo  New  York 

William    Brandt's    Sons.  .  Colombo  New  York 

.'Vdolph  Hirsch   &  Co Colombo  New  York 

Gove    &   French,    Inc....  Colombo  New  York 

Slater,  Forwood  &  Co...  Colombo  New  York 

Various     Colombo  New  York 

M,%v  9.     Rv  the  S.  S.  Ambin  Mam.  at  Tacoma. 

Robinson   &    Co Kobe  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Kobe  New  York 

William   H.   Stiles  &  Co.  ,    Kobe  New  York 

M.\y  14.     By  the  S.   S.  Tancrerl,  at  San  Francisco. 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

Henderson    Brothers    ....  Singapore  San  Fran. 

Raw    Products    Co Singapore  San  Fran. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  .San  Fran. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

•Peninsular  Trading  Agcy.  Singapore  San  Fran. 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  San  Fran. 

Meyer  &    Brown Singapore  San  Fran. 

Charles    T.     Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Winter,   Ross  &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Tile   B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore  Akron 
Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron 

M.\v   17.      By  the  S.   S.  K.ilori  Mam,  at  Seattle. 

Various Penang  Seattle 

M.\Y  19.     By  the  S.  S.  N:as.  at  San  Francisco. 
The     Goodyear     Tire  .   & 

Rubber    Co Soerabaya  Akron 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  .Co Batavia  Akron 

.Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 
ited       Soerabaya  New  York 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Batavia  Seattle 
.Aldens'    Successors.    Lim- 
ited      Batavia  Seattle 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co.,  Inc.  Medan  San  Fran. 
.1.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Belavan  San  Fran. 

Various     Batavia  San  Fran. 

\'arious     Samaran.g  San  Fran. 

\'arious     Soerabaya  San  Fran. 

M.\y  20.      By   the   S.   S.  Colusa,   at   San  Francisco. 
Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 
ited       Colombo  New  York 

Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 
ited       Penang  New  York 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Penang  Akron 

Henderson    Bros Penang  San  Fran. 

Winter.    Ross  &   Co .Singapore  San  Fran. 

^Winter,    Ross    &    Co Penang  San  Fran. 

Raw    Products   Co Penang  New  York            32,040 

Pacific   Trading   Corp.   of 

.America     Penang  New  York              6,786 

Various     Penang  New  York            28,440 

M.w  20.     By  the  S.   S.  TyndarcHs.  at  Seattle,  via  Hongkong. 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.  Hongkong  Akron              1,011,600 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.  Penang  Akron 

Mitsui   &   Co.,    Limited...  Singapore  Seattle 
Firestone  Tire   &  Rubber 

Co Hongkong  Akron 

Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Penang  Akron 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Far   East  New  York 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Far   East  New  York 

Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 
ited       Sin.gapore  Seattle 

.Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 
ited      Pt.  Swefn'h'm  Seattle 

*.Mdens'   Successors,  Lim- 
ited       Singapore  Seattle 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  Seattle 

•Reported  in  The  India  Eubher  World.  June  1,  1( 
-Transshipped   from   S.   S.   Medusa. 
'Cases  shortshipped. 


81,130     3,781,200 


294,660 


25,020 
56,240 
66.240 


30,780 

270,000 
UO,70O 
17,640 
77,580 
103,500 


6,714 
862,740 

171,540 

•  132,'300 

100,800 

69,840 

59.940 

720 
1,041,320 


bh.nment  Slupped 

General    Rubber    Co Far   East  New  York 

Meyer   &   Brown Far   East  Ne.v  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Pt.  Swet'n'h'm  Seattle 

Foe     &   Kelly Singapore  Seattle 

Poel   &   Kelly Pt.  Swet'n'h'm  Seattle 

Bush   &  Co, Far  East  Akron 

Frank   P.   Dow  &  Co....  Pt.  Swet'n'h'm  Seattle 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Far  East  New  York 

Owens  &    Hendry Pt.  Swet'n'h'm  Seattle 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc,  Singapore  Seattle 

J\LiY  21.     By  the  S.   S.  Senator,  at  Seattle,  via  Manil 

F.  E.  Henderson  S:  Co. .  Singapore  Seattle 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York 

Meyer   &    Brown Singapore  Seattle 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  Seattle 

May  2i.     By  the  City  of  Mamln,  at  New  York. 
Charles  T.  Wilson  &  Co., 

.I"";-    ■■,■ Colombo  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

William  H.    Stiles  &   Co.  Colombo  New  York 

Mever   &   Brown Colombo  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &}  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Robinson    &   Co Colombo  New  York 

Rogers-Pyatt  Shellac  Co.  Colombo  New  York 

V  arious     Colombo  New  York 

May  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Ixion,  at  New  York. 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.  London  New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly London  New  York 

T.    D.   Downing  &   Co...  London  New  York 

^^"0«s    New  York 

May  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Bur.o  Maru.  at  San  Francisco 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  San  Fran. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

.,  Inj-    ■■; i-A--  Singapore  Sm  Fran. 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

»Mitsui   &  Co.,   Limited..  Singapore  New  York 

?,?'''„*  J^^">'-  ■■■A Singapore  New  York 

W.    R.   Grace  &  Co Singapore  San  Fran. 

Lnited  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,    Ltd Singapore  San  Fran. 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Penang  New  York 

W.    H.    Stiles   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Rubber    Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc   ....  Singapore  New  York 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Frank  P.  Dow  &  Co....  Sin.gapore  San  Fran. 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore  San  Fran. 

Meyer   &    Brown Singapore  New  York 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singapore  New  York 

Firestone  Tira  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co East  Indies  Akron 

Hood    Rubber    Co Str'ls  SetTmt    Watertown 

Dunlop    Tire     &     Rubber 

Goods    Co.,    Limited...  Malacca  Toronto 

=V  arious    Far  East  New  York 

May  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Crews  Hall,  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Co, 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

Meyer   &   Brown Colombo  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo  New  York 

Thomas    T.    Lipton Colombo  New  York 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Colombo  New  York 

Peninsular  Trading  Co..  Colombo  New  York 

Slater,    Forwood    &   Co..  Colombo  New  York 

C.    C.   Travanion  &   Co..  Colombo  New  York 

E.  S.    Kuh    &    Valk   Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Various     Colombo  New  York 

May  31.     By  the  S.  S.  Saxonia.  at  New  York. 

The  B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.  London  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  London  New  York 

Smith    S:    Schipper London  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  London  New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly. London  New  York 

Various    London  New  York 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Djembcr.  at  New  York. 

G.  Greidam    Soerabaya  New  York 

L,    Littlejo,hn   &   Co.,   Inc.  Batavia'  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  S:  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 

Raw   Products  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Soerabaya  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  S:  Co.  Soerabaya  .New  York 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Balavia  New  York 


shortshipped  from  S.   S.  Korea  Mam. 


25,640 
13,500 
13,500 


115,040 
66,780 

14,400 
72,000  ■ 

927,102 

119,160 
304,740 
55,440 
511,020 

990,360 

15,660 

79,200 
47,340 

155,600 

201,600 
78,660 

153,360 
60,480 

112,000 

35,640 

129,960 
62,820 


31,500 
11,880 
978,480 


122,940 
34,380 
14,760 


27,540 
33,120 
43,560 
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Shipped 
irom:  to: 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Soerabaya  Akron 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Soerabaya  New  York 

Rubber  Trading  Co Sumatra  New  York 

Robinson   &   Co Batavia  New  York 

Robinson   &  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 

Poel    &    Kelly Batavia  New  York 

Poel    &    Kelly Soerabaya  New  York 

Winter.  Ross  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

Winter,    Ross  &  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

E.  S.    Kuh    &   Valk   Co., 

Inc Batavia  New  York 

Catz  American  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York 

Java-Holland  America  Co.  Batavia  New  York 

General    Rubber   Co Batavia  New  York 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

Schilthuis  &   Co Batavia  New  York 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more Batavia  New  York 

Peninsular  Trading  Co..  Batavia  New  York 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York 

Various    Batavia  New  York 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  at  New  York. 

Tie   B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.  Liverpool  New  York 

Poel   &  Kelly Liverpool  New  York 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Lorraine,  at  New  York. 

Hyman  &  Bauraan  Co. . .  Havre  New  York 

Juke  3.'    By  the  S.  S.  Tenyo  Marti,  at  San  Francisco, 
Aldens'    Successors,    Lim- 
ited       San  Fran. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc San  Fran. 

Robinson   &   Co San  Fran. 

June  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Akila  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watcrtown 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

Rubber  Trading  Co Colombo  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  New  York 

Gove  &  French.   Inc Colombo  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc  Colombo  New  York 

Meyer  &   Brown Colombo  New  York 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Invincible,  at  New  York. 

T.   D.   Downing  &  Co . . .  London  New  York 

Tune  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Nicholson,  at  New  York. 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.  London  New  York 

Rubber    Trading    Ci London  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.  London  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  London  New  York 
Vsrious    London  New  York 

June  5.     Bv  the  .■-.   S.  Kasama.  at  New  York. 
Balfour,    .Williamson      & 

Co Colombo  New  York       1 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  New  York 

June  7.     Bv  ihc   ^    ^.   Mississippi,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  London  New  York 

Various    London  New  York 

June  9.     I'.v   ihe   S.   S,   Idaho,  at  New  York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co London  Watertown 

June  11.     l!v  the  .S.  S.   Vamagata  Maru,  at  New  York. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York 

Rubber   Trading    Co Colombo  New  York 

Gove  &  French Colombo  New  York 

Poel  &   Kelly Colombo  New  York 

Rubber   Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc Colombo  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Winter,   Ross  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

A.  C.  Fox  &  Co Colombo  NewYoik 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Colombo  New  York 

June  12.     By  the  S.    S.  Lapland,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Liverpool  New  York 

Various    Liverpool  New  York 

June  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurymedon,  at  New  York. 

Charles    T.     Wilson     Co.,  .^T       „     , 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Malacca  New  York 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York 

W.  G.  Ryckman  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  V  ork 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co..  ^.  ^,       ,,     , 

Inc.     Singapore  New  York 

Aldens'    Successors.    Ltd.  Singapore  New  York 

Aldens'    Successors,    Ltd.  Penang  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

F.   B.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Penang  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co Penang  Watertown 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York 

General   Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &       ^. 

Rubber   Co Singapore  Akron 

Fred.    Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Curry,   McPhillips  &  Co.       Singapore  New  York 

American   Export   Co....       Deli  New  \  ork 

Hadden    Co Singapore  New  J  ork 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  \  ork 


Pou 


Totals. 


Shipped 


,^ ,..                            Peninsular  Trading  Co..  Singapore          New  York 

260,280                           Jaeger  &  Co Singapore           New  York 

„.„  Balfour,      Williamson      & 

^^•^Jg                               Co Singapore          New  York 

130680                           ■'^-   *-•   ^°^  *  ^^ Singapore          New  York 

\q' -ifjs                          Joosten    &   Jansen Singapore          New  York 

iS                             Lbberlmp-'or.ers&Deal.  /  " 

38  340                                 ers     Co.,    Inc Singapore           New  York 

74700                           Winter,  Ross  &  Co Singapore          New  York 

77,400                           T.    U.   Desmond  &  Co...  Singapore           New  York 
84,780                             Pacific    Trading    Corp.    of 

America    Penang               N  ew  York 

35,640  Pacific    Trading   Corp.    of 

38.340                               America    Singapore           New  York 

.  7.020  Vernon   Metal  &  Produce 

706,320                               Co.,    Inc Singapore          New  York 

Jo'nan                           W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Singapore           New  York 

'O^'O^"                           A.  G.  De  Cheribin  &  Co.  Singapore          New  York 

AAM^n                           Edward    Boustead    &    Co.  Penang               New  York 

ij'J;^                           Robinson    &    Co Singapore           New  York 

,«'^  The      United      Malaysian 

18i:i60     2,566,100         JO'bber   Co.,   Ltd Singapore           New  York 

Meyer   &    Brown Singapore          New  York 

,„  „.„                           Various    Singapore          New  York 

s'rjo          77  7<ifi       Various    Pt.  Swet'n'h'm  New  York 

"■                    •                 June  13.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Benares,  at  New  York. 
isn               IRO       Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

.       '^°               ^^°           Inc Colombo             New  York 

na  Hongkong.                William  H.   Stiles  &  Co..  Colombo             New  York 

,,  ,/«,                           L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo             New  York 

ifi'oXX                           Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo             Watertown 

R0fi4n        l(i0  74n       Meyer   &    Brown Colombo             New  York 

89,640        169.740       p^/,    j.   j^^,,^ Colombo             New  York 

,,,,„                           Gove  &  French,  Inc Colombo             New  York 

35,640  Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Colombo             New  York 

^■\m                           Tharnett  &  Fahr Colombo             New  York 

'•^^'^                           Frame  &   Co Colombo             New  York 

5g  jOQ                           Various    Colombo             New  York 

June  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Adriatic,  .it  New  York. 

46,620                           L.  Littlejohn  &  Co London               New  York 

69,660                                  Tune  18.      By  the  S.  S.  Bardic,  at  New  York. 

65.880                           L.  Littlejohn  &  Co Liverpool           New  York 

oli'Jm        859  740            June  18      By  the  S.  S.  Manliattan,  at  New  York. 

233,820        822,240       p.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  London               New  York 

T.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co....  London                New  York 

24,840           24,840        Smith   &   Schipper London                New  York 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac   Co.  London               New  York 

312.300                           Various     London               New  York 

69.480                               Tune  19.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Tsiivama  Maru,  at  New  York, 

68,580                           F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore           New  York 

47,700                           L.  Littlejohn  &  Co Singapore           New  York 

148.680        646,740       Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

America    Singapore          New  York 

Chades    T.    Wilson    Co., 

,104,480                               Inc Singapore          New  York 

Various     Singapore          New  York 

296,280     1,400,760       Various     Kobe                   New  York 

June  19.'   By  the  S.  S.  Royal  George  at  New  York. 

170  280                           L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London               New  York 

102;420        272.700       Various     Liverpool           New  York 

CENTRALS. 

May  26.     By  the  S.   S.  Panama,  at  New 

G.  Amsinck  &   Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros. . .  Cristobal 

Various     Cristobal 

May  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Bacchus,  at  New 

.American   Trading   Co...  Mexicc 

May  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Lakchurst,  at  Ne 

Pablo,  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal 

Demarest  Bros Cristobal 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Allianca.  at  New 

Isaac   Brandon   &   Co Cristobal 

T.    S.    Sembrada  &   Co...  Cristobal 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal 

Heilhron,  Wolff  &   Co...  Cristobal 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal 

Pablo,    Calvet  &   Co Cristobal 

June  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Monterey,  at  Ne 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc. .  Havana 

June  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Wilson.  ai 
Gaston,   Williams  &   Wig- 
more    Cristobal            New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal            New  York 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal             New  York 

Alejandro   Angel   &    Co..  Cristobal             New  York 

J.   S.   Sembrada  &  Co Cristobal             New  York 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal            New  York 

June  12.     By  the  S.  S.  General  H.  F.  Hodges,  at  New 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal            New  York 

Isaac   Brandon   &    Bros..  Cristobal            New  York 

June  13.     I'.v  the  S.  S.  Advance,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  & 'Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal            New  York 

I.azard    Freres    Cristobal            New  York 

Vulcan    Trading    Co Cristobal 

Xeuss.    Hesslcin    Co Cristobal 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal 

Chas.     E.    Griffin Cristobal 

Various     Cristobal 

June  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Markham,  at  New  York. 

Rubber  Ass'n  of  America  Cartagena          New  York 


Pounds. 
96,480 
126,900 

83,880 
67,500 
62,820 

57,340 
56.160 
54,000 


43,560 
45,360 
40,320 
40,320 
36,000 
35,640 


95,040     7,280,866 


58,000 
2,700 
33,600 


2'6,820 
25,200 
18,000 
6,780 


720 


4,480 
4,620 


23.000  113.220 
42.480 
22,680 
24,340 
via  Hongkong. 
279,540 
151,610        889,220 

159,660 

32,220 
163,770 
102,420 


103,680   103,680 
241,920 

62,280 

18,720 

16.740 
434,160 
142,800 

131.760 
124,380 

96,820 

55,800 

54,360 

44,280     1,424,020 


301,500 
75,800 
14,292 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
York. 
New  York 

York. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
York. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
,v  York. 
New  York 
New  York. 


15.814 

300 

1,500 


45.000 

2,826 

225,540 

156,960 

35,:so 

2.700 
.016.000 
812,560 
711,368 

447,660 
260.640 
201.600 
150,120 
140.400 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


7,200 
3,200 
3,000 
2,400 


2,300 
3.700 
3,500 
1.400 


17,614 
94.900 


118.800 
40.500 


25,800 
14,900 


27,700 
3,700 
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AFRICANS. 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to: 

June  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Lieutenant  Sam.  Mengd.  at 
Rubber  Ass'n  of  America       Secondee  New  Yorl< 

PONTIANAK. 

April  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Protesilaus.  at  Seattle. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Liverpool  Seattle 

April  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Mexico  Maru,  at  Seattle. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York 

May   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Tattered,  at  San  Francisco. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

May  20.     By  the   S.  S.   Tyyidareus,  at  Seattle,  via  I 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  Seattle 

May  21.     By  the  S.   S.   Senator,  at  Seattle,  via  M; 
Hadden    &    Co Singapore  Seattle 

iMay  25.     By  the  S.  S.    Buyo  Mam. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber       Singapore  New  York 

Co.,   Ltd 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  San  Fran. 

'Untreated. 

June  2.     By  the  S.   S.  DJember,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Soerbaya  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Soerbaya  New  York 

E.  S.    Kuh    &    Valk    Co., 

Inc Soerbaya  New  York 

June  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurymedon,  at  New  York, 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

Rubber   Trading    Co Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &!  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Federal    Products   Corp..  Singapore  New  York 

Desmond    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

Jaeger  &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Gaston,   Williams  &   Wig- 
more    Singapore  New  York 

Hadden  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Edward    Boustead    &    Co.  Singapore  New  York 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co...  Singapore  New  York 

Various    Singapore  New  York 

BAXAIA. 

May  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Pacific   Metal   Co Cristobal  New  York 

De   Lima,   Correa  &   Car- 

tissoz,   Inc Cristobal  New  York 

May  29.     By  the  S.   S.  Lakehurst,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck   &   Co.,   Inc.       Cristobal  New  York 
June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Allianca,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal  New  York 

J.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co....       Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal  New  York 

De   Lima,    Correa  &   Car- 

tissoz    Cristobal  New  York 

Heilbron,  Wolff  &   Co...       Cristobal  New  York 

June  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval,  at  New  York. 
Rubber  Ass'n  of  America       Trinidad  New  York 

Yglesias  &  Co.,   Inc Trinidad  New  York 

Various    Trinidad  New  York 

June  12.     By  the  S.  S.  General  H.  F.  Hodges,  at  Ne 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York 

June  12.     By  the  S.   S.  Lapland,  at  New  York. 
R.   &  J.    Dick Liverpool  New  York 

June  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Matura,  at  New  York. 

J.    Peregrine   Watson Trinidad  New  York 

Various     Trinidad  New  York 

June  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Bardic,  at  New  York. 
R.   &  J.  Dick.  Ltd Liverpool  New  York 

GUTTA  PEECHA. 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Djember,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Sourabaya  New  York 

June  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Canada,  at  New  York. 
Smith   &   Schipper Marseilles  New  York 

Ju.iE  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Invincible,  at  New  York. 
Earie    Bros London  New  York 

GUTTA  SIAK. 

May   14.     By  the  S.  S.   Tancred,  at  San  Francisco. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Singapore  New  York 

May  23.     By  the  S.  S.  IxiM,  at  New  York. 
T.  A.   Desmond  &  Co...       London  New  York 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Invincible,  at  New  York. 
Fred  Stern  &  Co London  New  York 

June  12.     By  the  S.   S.  Lapland,  at  New  York. 

Earie   Bros Liverpool  New  York 

GUTXAS. 

June  2.     By  the  S.   S.  Djember,  at  New  York. 
Kidder,    Peabody  &  Co..       Soerbaya  New  York 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Soerbaya  New  York 

June  4.     By  the   S.   S.  Invincible,  at  New  York. 

Earie   Bros London  New  York 

T.   A.   Desmond London  New  York 

Tone  18      By  the  S.  S.  Bardic,  at  New  York. 
Earie  Bros Liverpool  New  York 


Pounds. 
New  York. 


Totals. 
6,555 

26,700 
70,500 

131,700 
110,100 


OFFICIAL   INDIA   RUBBER   STATISTICS    FOR   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF    ORtlDE    AND    MAmiTACTTJIlEI)  RUBBER. 


288,960 
60,300 


134.400 
88,500 
761.600 
156,000 
134,100 
635,400 
95,100 

72,600 
60,000 
56,700 


Unmanufactured — free: 
ndia  rubber: 

From  Portugal    

United    Kingdom. . . 

Canada    

Central  America. . . 

Mexico    

Brazil  

Peru    

Other  South  Americ: 
British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Other   countries 


Pounds 


Valu 


79,828 
179,965 
42,584 


,284,554 
3,933 
92,356 


2,600 
5,635,298 

647,043 

24,669 

40,274 

3,296,587 

199,859 

345,014 

12,928,351  40,637,290 

1,321,758  10,178,932 

19.410    758,264 


$30,568 
106,457 
14,257 
36,070 

,334,825 
1,917 
42.377 


$720 

2,732,804 

286,906 

9,746 

11,925 

960,330 

81,068 

131,698 

15,820,145 

3,819,947 

285,821 


33,013,780  $15,835,990  61,765,830  $24,141,110 

304,674     180,057  132,321  63,493 

521,243  108,943 

624.018     43,430  1.411,499  118,156 


nanufactured.  34,247,792'  $16,082,681 


246.000  2.469,200 


7,350 
9.000 


Chicle    (dutiable) 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha        $99,895  .... 

India    rubber    substitutes 16,507 

1     EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE, 

Manufactured — 

Automobile  tires*    

All  other  tires" 

Scrap  and  old 

Reclaimed  rubber   

Belting,  hose,  and  packi: 


1,289,151  $24,600,234 


Kubber  boots'   pairs 

Rubber    shoes*    pairs 

Druggists*  rtobber  sundries'. . 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'.. 
Other  rubber  manufactures'. 


$1,108,783 
88,313 
10,830 
44,506 

378,312 
86,094 

119,721 
65,469 
38,959 

593,833 


$3,923,936 
137,742 
78,976 
52,379 
533,769 
52,820 
223,996 
116,524 
153.342 
941,292 


i:l?? 

15,300 

Totals,    manufactured $2,493,861           

Fountain  pens    number          14,945            10,607            33,905 

$6,061,434 
43,525 

1,200 
300 

$199,409 
37,874 

450 
864 

Balata    97,982            60,010            64;960 

Gutta   percha    118,254             26,443           

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Manufactured — 

India   rubber    

Gutta   percha    

Rubber  substitutes,   elasticon. 


$565,910         498,166        $237,283 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO  NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERBITORIES  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Manuufactured— 


54.000 
66.000 

54,000 
66.000 
17,700 

243.000 
327,000 
12.600 
25.800 

193,200 

To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing. 

Boots    and    shoes pairs 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    " 

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing. 
Automobile  tires   

"9,i69 

$34,616 
35,355 
4,346 

■iM77 

$23,579 
31.630 
3.880 

ir.roo 

9,109 

'20,258 
20,258 

$74,317 

$8,407 
152,574 

2i;258 

$190,383 

$15,117 
12,099 

173,871 
30,351 

$231,438 

6,988 

44,443 

473 

8,120 

11,477 

'25;227 
25,227 

$59,089 

$4,952 
91,927 

13;3S2 

$111,789 

$38,794 
18.277 

243,000 
327.000 
12,600 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    

To  Philippine  Islands: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing. 
Boots    and    shoes pairs 

25.800 
163.200 

Other    goods    

Totals    

To   Porto  Rico; 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing. 
Automobile  tires 

66:37^ 

$190,212 

6,187 
74,871 

30,000 

Other  rubber  goods   

Totals    " 

6,043 

y.'.  mn 

$60,024 

$90,513 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURES   AND    INSULATED   WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM    THE 
UNITED    STATES    BY    COUNTRIES,    DURING   THE   MONTH    OF   APRIL,    1919. 


EXPORTED    TO— 


Belgium 
llenmark 
Finland    . 


Gibraltar    

Greece    

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Italy    

Netherlands    

Norway     

Portugal    

Serbia,  Montenegro,  etc. . . 

Sweden    

Scotland    


North  A\ 


Bermuda    

British  Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala    

Honduras    

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Salvador    

Mexico    

Miquelon,  Langley, 


Trinidad   and   Tobago 

Other   British   West   Indies. 

Cuba     

Danish    West    Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 


Fren 


W< 


Ind 


Argentina    . . . 

Bolivia    

Brazil     

Chile    

Colombia    .... 

Ecuador    

British    Guiana 
Dutch   Guiana 

Peru    

Uruguay    

Venezuela    .  . . 


Totals,    South 


China    

Chosen     

British  India    

Straits    Settlements    

Other   British    East   Indii 

Dutch   East   Indies 

French   East  Indies    

Hongkong    


Australia     

New  Zealand  .... 
Other  British  Ocean 
French  Oceania  .  . 
German  Oceania  . . 
Philippine   Islands 

Totals,    Oce; 


5,230 
'25,'245 


$141 

442 

44,058 


$172 
'  10.944 


164.204      $108,192 


10,892        $32,454 


22.264 

23,730 

457 
640 

547 
611 

3,744 

4,928 

3,206 

3,174 

19,409 

21,201 

1,197 

2 
641 

31,941 
9 

23,084 
10 

1.077 
3 
6 

839 
3 
12 

85.272 

$80,169 

Rubber 

Auto- 

All 

mobile. 

Others. 

Value, 

Value. 

Value. 

'  $5,405 

$13,634 

$740 

6,848 

1,968,453 

18,105 
90 

3.94S 

118 

■■■'242 

19,120 

5,369 

30,445 

20,510 

486 

3,217 
100 

1,069 

1,695 

47,392 

86 

130,942 

120 

18,353 

$28,354 

$2,372,630 

$76,583 

$90 

$12 

192 

156 

$7 

25,437 

104,658 

10 

503 

Milatcd  All  Other 

'ire  and  Rubber  Manu- 

Cable.  factures.      Totals. 

Value.  Value.         Value. 

$58  $28              $86 

2,355  1,970         24,787 

25,392  29,357        135,995 

299        299 

26,928  264,525    2.310,104 


10,718    75,732 


528  6.352 

187  4,003 

200  9,271 

388  10,823 

278  7,413 

5,828  298,343 


76,043 

30,515 

132.701 

155.327 

5,574 

240,316 

34,760 

552 

^^■^0^0 

1,170 

10,843 

65,429 

7,495 

150,654 

11,193 

134,095 

1.976 

2,481 

;333,525 

$487,214  $5,505,870 

$274 

$85 

$883 

62 

9,059 

196,937 

417,693 
513 

1.613 

1,633 

8,568 

615 

495 

10,905 

3,789 

8,001 

2,997 

38,117 

189 

7.518 

29,592 

38.165 

24,734 

217,483 

410 

3,346 

2,916 

1,557 

51,361 

365 

50 

4,819 

662 

733 

11,542 

40,571 

1,405 

55,933 

61 

268 

8.488 

54,052 

16,534 

431,383 

1.320 

1.898 

1,060 

37 

3,839 

479 

425 

28,079 

90 

1,346 

3.677 

593 

2,189 

24,267 

72      $394 

,212     4.350 

36       98 


833     4,950 


$46,501   $613,034    $15,419   $159,097   $261,601  $1,358,370 


$3,525   $35,207 


$1,546 
3.240 
2,139 


$6,048 

$952 

$72,894 

4.491 

28 

5,845 

212.799 

19,906 

333,999 

1,316 

1,886 

13,981 

548 

30.973 

1,322 

571 

6,254 

188 

618 

8,667 

3,527 

56,314 

10,600 

4,994 

88.097 

3.836 

1.082 

36.994 

2,153     $9,792 
1        $5 


13,813   $12,498    $15,831   $421,676    $18,792   $177,294    $43,391   $858,768 


$1,105    $42,141 


38.794 
$52,987 


$1,721 
$388 


3,193     $6,708 


25,227 
26,136 


$3,510    $15,269   $309,579 


$66,194 
59.584 
4.495 


18,277     4,174    58.667 
$19,090   $10,394   $189,652 


8,100 
$10,263 


538.093 

$6,947 

$88,683 

388 

2,358 

23,740 

17,253 

166,906 

6,645 

3.964 

73.770 

97 

201 

4,566 

8,769 

13.476 

105,270 

950 

-5 

649 

6.502 

653 

16.208 

82.064 

1,414 

3.130 

1,553 

11,431 
896 

578, 972 

$62,061 

$548,300 

$5,406        $14,102      $102,113 

5.960  7.847  86,628 

274  4,971 


6,764 
$18,146 


62,200        196.976 
$84,818      $392,058 


British  West  Africa 
British  South  Africa 
British  East  Africa, 
Canary  Islands    . . .  . 


$533,769  17,378        $52,820 

Foreign    and    Domestic   Commcrc 


508  $537  $175         $17,365         

293,936     $223,996      $116,524  $3,923,936      $137,7 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


$13,816 
5.762 
7.188 


$54  $2,207        $33,801 

$767,088      $941,292  $6,697,167 
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RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPOP.TS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER, 


Unmanufactured— /rcc;  Pounds. 
Rubber,    gutta   percha,   etc.: 

From  United  Kingdom  75,245 

United   States    958,4U 

Straits  Settlements 403,200 

Other  cou       ■  

Total: 
Rubber 

Hard  rubber  sheets  and 
Rubber,   powdered,   and 

gutta  percha 
Rubber  thread, 
Rubbei 


Totals     $405,177  $332,623 

EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS. 


19 

IS- 

Produce 

of 

Canada. 

Value. 

S37.165 

626,454 

944 

606,944 

8.739 

9,391 

60,512 

$1,350,149 
$108,679 

119, 

JiANUF 

Hose 

Produce 

Canada. 

Value. 

.      .    $29,956 

Reexports 

ol  Foreign 

Goods. 

Vl'.MS 

■"840 

$2,445 

Reexports 
of  Foreign 

Goods. 

\'alue. 

.1     ihocs 

44,840 

Waste    .. 
Belting    . 
.^11   other 

— n-   o.    p 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      'u.S70 

l,3Vl',662 

UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS. 


Crude  rubber: 

Dutch   East  Indies 4.928,400  £589.828 

French  West  Africa 218  1,288 

Gold  Coast   211  2,228 

Other  African  countries...                400  6.548 

Peru    

Lrazil    188  1,327 

British   India    2,567  30,821 

Straits  Settlements  and  de- 
pendencies, including  La- 

buan    21,474  251.455 

Federatec.   Malay   Slates...           19,189  230,132 

Ceylon   dependencies    20.315  240.584 

Other  countries    2,201  25,469 

Totals     116,047    £1,379,690 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.                   33  93 

Totals     116,080    £1,379,783 

Guttapercha    587,552  84,185 

EXPORTS. 
Manufactured— 

P.oots  and  shoes.. rfo:c«  foiVi                750  £8,129 

Waterproofed   clothing 9,006 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 51,190 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 4,923 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 82 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 9,489 

Insulated    wire    

Totals    750  £82,819 

ITnmanufactl-red— 

Waste  and  reclaimed  lubber.         269,400  £5,982 

Manufactured — 

Waterproofed   clothing 38,290 

Boots  and  shoes,  .do^en  fair,!             4,114  5,054 

Insulated  wire 5,975 

Submarine   cables    23,714 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 15,298 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes,  .                 481  200,719 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 14  827 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 20,086 

Other  rubber  manufactures 106,868 

Totals    4,595  £430,831 


3,293,500 

£363,536 

120 
37,065 
16,333 

4.790 

32,585. 

840 

400,880 

175,604 

95,554 

112.052 

40.254 

2,863 

1.022,840 

1,188,080 

437,376 

31,820 

340,901 

£3,658,351 
11,295 

344.707 
607,712 

£3.669,646 
83,172 

37,716 
87,084 
25,315 
33,719 


21,976  £267,244 

3.113  40,824 

2,367  15,755 

665  8,853 


23,877 
7,530 

20,577 
7,825 


Value. 
£81,709 
267,769 
86,225 
193.263 
104,673 


Waste 


claimed  rubber. 


,422       £733.639 


Totals     

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes ..  docen  pairs 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Insulated  wire    

Automobile  tires  and  tubes.. 
Motorcycle  tires   and  tubes.. 


27.921  £332,676 

4,480  896 

9  £86 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  "5,923 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  Decembe 


India  and  Ceylon.... 
Straits  Settlements... 
French  African  Colonit 
Belgian   Congo    


Totals     61,275 


Rubber   scrap 

India  rubber  and  gutta 

Threads    

Sheets: 

Cut  sheets    

Elastic    fabric    .  . . 


Othe 


ubber 


Tubes: 

Elastic   fabric    . . 


Other   for 


Belting 

Rubber-coated  fabrics— fi. 

For  carding  combs.... 

Other    forms    

Boots 


France  .... 
United  State 
Other  countr 
webbing 


Clothi 
Manufactu: 

From    cu 

Elastic   f 

Tires  and  tubes 


sheets'.  . .' 


19 

17. 

191 

8, 

Ouintals.i 

Lire,=  '     ' 

Quintals, 

Lire,' 

11,213 
18,356 
6,806 
2,320 
1,221 
19,881 
1,475 

7,155 
7,980 
31,130 
6,601 

19,925 
2,413 

61,275     I 
9,313 

57,399,200 
1,117,560 

75.455 
2,945 

83,000.500 
353,400 

399 

877,800 

671 

1,476.200 

17 
32 

37,400 
22,400 

3 

6.600 

226 

271,200 

340 

408,000 

1 

65 

7 

462 

2,200 

58,500 

7,700 

508,200 

106 
607 

8,800 

95,400 

2,200 

6671700 

166 

557,700 
249,000 

332 
61 

431.600 
91,500 

10 

515,160 

594,000 
30.000 

27,651 1 

4,233 

559  J 

332 
17 

■       389,316 

664,000 
51,000 

Other   coi 
Totals, 


9,710       £633,262 


India  rubber  and  gutta  percha —  , 

raw  and  reclaimed:  Ouintals,i 

To  Spain     1,549 

United    States    2,889 

Totals     4,438' 

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    218 

Sheets: 

Cut    sheets    6 

Elastic    fabric    31 

Insulated  wire    2 

Other    kinds,    including    hard 

rubber     83 

Tubes: 

From   cut   sheets    7 

Elastic   fabric    314 

Other   forms    307 

Belting    12 

Rubber-coated    fabrics pieces  221 

Elastic  webbing    2,036 

Clothing  and   articles   for  travel  39 


12,000 

21 

42,000 

24,800 

20.800 

1,000 

3 

1.500 

83.000 

42 

42,000 

15,400 

19 

41,800 

291,650 

161 

152,950 

12,000 

87 

87,000 

265,200 

55 

66.000 

3,868,400 

1,205 

2.289,500 

109,200 

10 

28,000 
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Months  Ended  December  31 


1917. 

19 
'Quintals. 

77 
131 

2,94h 

2.001 
84 
2 
579 
774 
235 

^11 
221 
801 J 

3or 

128 
12 

161 
36 

140 

164j 

18. 

Manufactures    of    india    rubber  ' 
and  gutta  percha — n.  e.  s. : 

intals.' 

96 
177 

3,244-1 
7.5SA 

128 

15 

2,271 

350 
1,929 

144 
1,120 

1%'IJ 

ill' 
34 

246 
17 

414 

165 
84 

162, 

Lire=  ' 

211,200 
194,700 

-25,022,400 
.  1,501,000 

3!:iS 

Lire. 

169,400 
144,100 

2X  ":;"!"..:::::::: 

Switzerland    

S'utb\ltS^nfe;;:;: 

Straits    Settlements    ... 

f-  10,830,300 

Other    countries     

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

To  France     

Great    Britain    

Spain                               

Egypt 

I    1,031,000 

Brazil""*    

Uruguay         . .           

°'YotaTsr"L^L=nufac-tired: 

A'W^n^o 

^^?rr:'^i>.?ir-""^^- 

THE   MARKET  FOR  SCRAP   RUBBER. 

NEW   YORK. 

THERE  H.\s  BEEX  NO  IMPROVEMENT  in  the  scrap  rubber  market 
over  the  generally  poor  condition  that  has  characterized 
it  for  the  past  few  months.  The  most  important  factor  in  main- 
taining this  condition  is  the  weakness  in  crude  rubber  and  the 
large  spot  supplies  of  it  available  in  New  York.     Scrap  dealers 

and  reclaimers  are  considering  the  possibilities  for  export  trade 
to  Europe. 

Prices  on  all  grades  of  scrap  rubber  are  nominal  and  stock 

movements  are  at  a  minimum.  The  business  is  confined  prac- 
tically to  dealings  in  mixed  auto  tires,  repairables  and  automobile 
fabric. 

The    following  quotations   are  nominal. 

QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED. 

June  25,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops    'b.         .Ol'.itS  .01^ 

Boots   and    shoes lb.        .07^@  .08 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.         .06'/J@  .06'^ 

Untrimmed   arcUc*    .., »■        .05'4@  OS/j 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound lb.         .01      @ 

No.     i;    bright    fracture lb.         .24     @  .25 

INNER  TTTBES: 

No.    1,   old   packing lb.        .20      @  .21 

new    packing    lb.         .24     @  .25 

\o     2                       ..    lb.         .lO'A®  .lOJi 

Red     ..■.■■ lb.         .10/.@  .lOji 

MECHANICALS : 

Black   scrap,    mixed.   No.   1 lb.         .04'A@  .04'A 

BlacK   sc  ap.               ■  y^    2 lb.         .03^1®  .03^4 

Car    springs                     '*■         .0414(3  .04}^ 

H«ls             . lb-        .03  ^  @  .03/. 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb-        .03g@  .04 

Hose,    airbrake    »•         -04^®  04}^ 

fire,  cotton   lined    lb-        .Om@  .0-- 

garden     '*■        .01H@  .Om 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.        ■03/2@  .04 

Matting    lb.         "/.I  .04 

Packini    lb.        -Oiyi® 

Red    scrap.    No.   1 lb-         .01'x4@ 

No    2            '*.         .09'/|@  .10 

White    scrap     No    1    ">•         061;;  .07 

White    scrap,    jj°-^---- If,           (,9,^@  09M 

TIRES,  PNEUMATIC: 

pneumatic: 

\uto    peelings.     No.     1 lb.          .09«@  .lOJi 

"         '            ^       No       2           ;*•          -06      @  .06M 

Bicycle        '.....'. »•        .04^®  .04H 

Standard    white   auto lb.         ^^'/j®  0554 

Standard   mixed  auto '6.        -S^Jj®  ^i,. 

Stripped,    unguaranteed    .'&■         ?^'4'^  ^i^ 

White,  (i.  S:  G..  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.         .OS'i<a  .05/, 

solid: 

CarrisBe         '*■         045^®  .04H 

l""""                                            lb.        .01Vi@  .Ol'A 

Truck    ■.•.■.■.■.'.■.■...... lb.        .04M@  .04/, 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW   YORK. 

T  Tni-avor,\ble  weather,  reduced  acreage  and  scarcity  of  labor 
^^  are  responsible  for  ihc  strong  position  of  the  market  for 
American  cotton  during  the  past  month.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral outlook,  only  a  moderate  crop  is  expected.  On  June  2, 
middling  uplands,  spot,  was  32.80  cents,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  decline  early  in  the  month,  the  market  has  advanced  and 
June  23  the  quotation  was  33.50  cents. 

The  following  report  concerning  the  Egyptian,  Arizona  and 
Sea  Island  cotton  situation  is  furnished  by  John  Malloch  &  Co. : 

Egyptian  Cotton.  Prices  have  not  changed,  the  selling  being 
still  controlled  by  the  commission.  This  condition,  however, 
will  probably  change  after  July  31,  as  the  Cotton  Control  Com- 
mission will  cease  to  buy  cotton  after  that  date.  There  is  a 
very  large  stock  of  Egyptian  cottons  of  all  kinds  in  Alexandria, 
but  thus  far  no  plan  has  been  announced  for  disposing  of  this 
accumulation,  which  is  owned  by  the  commission.  The  future 
contract  market  in  Alexandria  is  still  closed,  although  the  Liver- 
pool Egyptian  future  market  reopened  on  June  2.  The  general 
tendency  is  for  firmness  in  fall  deliveries,  figures  being  quoted 
a  cent  or  two  above  present  fixed  prices.  The  growing  crop 
in  Egypt  is  doing  well  thus  far,  but  a  water  scarcity  is  feared 
later  on,  which  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  cotton  rather  than 
the  quantity.  Acreage  estimates  are  not  yet  available,  but  it 
is  understood  that  there  is  considerable  increase  over  last  season. 

American  Egyptian  Cotton.  Conditions  in  Arizona  have  been 
favorable  to  the  growing  crop,  and  it  is  expected  that  from 
45,000  to  50,000  bales  will  be  grown  in  the  Salt  River  valley 
during  the  present  season.  Last  year's  crop  is  practically  sold, 
but  small  quantities  of  desirable  cotton  are  still  available  at 
around  53  to  55  cents  for  prompt  delivery.  New  crop  prices 
are  not  available  at  this  time. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  better  grades  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
are  becoming  very  scarce  and  hard  to  buy,  most  holders  desiring 
to  sell  round  lots  which  contain  a  fair  quantity  of  low  grades. 
A  first  cost  price  of  60  cents  is  being  asked  in  the  South.  There 
have  been  sales  of  average  extra  choice  recently  at  61  cents,  but 
it  would  take  at  least  63  cents  to  move  any  appreciable  quantity. 
This  marks  a  rise  of  fully  10  cents  per  pound  since  early  May. 

Various  estimates  of  the  growing  crop  in  Georgia  and  Florida 
agree  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  reduction  in  acreage,  and 
the  average  guess  places  the  probable  number  of  bales  which  will 
.ultimately  be  ginned  next  fall  at  around  25,000,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  crop  of  90.000  to  120.000  bales  a  short  time  ago. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  The  market  has  been  exceedingly  strong 
and  all  cloths  of  standard  construction  are  scarce.  Prices  have 
all  advanced. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Stocks  appear  to  be  all  sold  for  several 
months  ahead.  Prices  are  advancing  in  the  face  of  a  steady 
demand  for  all  grades. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  steady  call  for  tire  fabrics  of  all  grades 
has  continued  through  the  month  with  a  noticeable  scarcity  of 
standard  grades.  The  price  undertone  is  firm  and  quotations 
are  a  little  lower  than  last  month. 


new  york  quotations. 

June  25,  1919. 

Prices   subject    to    change    without    notice. 
ASBESTOS  OLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.        .85 

2'A   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.         .90 

BURLAPS: 

32— 7-ounce      100  yards       9.25 

32— 8ounce     10.25 

40— 7/-ounce      11.65 

40— 8-ounce     11.75 

40— 10  ounce     12.75 

40— lO^ounce     13.00 
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45 — 7K-ounce 
45 — 8-ounce 
45— 9  J^ -ounce 
48 — lO-ounce 


13.00     @ 

15.00     @ 

15.25     @ 


38-inch  2.00-yard    yard        .32!4@ 


40-inch  2.47-yard   

52-inch   1.90-yard    

52-inch   1.9S-yard   

60-inch   1.52-yard    

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 
38-inch  2.00yard  enamelinK  duck. 

38-inch  1.74-yard   

72-inch  16.66-ounce   

72-inch  17.21-ounce   


.26Ji@ 

.3S%@ 
A7H@ 


HOLLANDS.  40-INCH: 

.23  @ 
.27 'A® 
.30     @ 

.267^® 

Penn 

yard 

OSNABUBGS: 

yard 

37H-inch    2.42-yard 
EAINCOAT  FABHICS: 

cotton: 

Bombazine  64  x  60 
60x  48 

.26     @ 

.20  @ 
.18     @ 

wat 

er-repellent 

water-repellent.... 

yard 

TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


Tweed     

Plaids    60    x    48 


Repp  

Surface  prints  60  ; 


64 


60. 


IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR 
— PLAIN   AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,   3 '4    to   7 'A    ounces yard 

36-inch.  2;^  to  5  ounces 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-inch,  2  to  4  ounces yord 

36-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 
36-inch,   4'A    to   8  ounces 


RUBBERIZING 


yard 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON)  : 

36-inch,    3H    to    5    ounces yard 

SHIXTINOB: 
JACKET  : 

Delaware    yard 

Schuylkill     yard 

SILKS: 

Canton,   38-inch    

Schappe,   36-inch    

TIEE  FABRICS: 

17^-ounce    Sea    Island,   combed 

17J4-ounce  Egyptian,  combed  

1754-ounce  Egyirtian,  carded 


30 

O 

3.50 

75 

@ 

1.90 

90 

O 

1.85 

55 

@ 

1.10 

60 

@ 

1.25 

.19 

@ 

.30 

■  yard 


SEA  ISLAND  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

■kom   .AroiET   1,    1918,  TO  May  30.   1919. 


Slock  on  hand,  August   1,   1918— 

Savannah,    15247;    Charleston, 

Received  at  Savannah    (gross)  .  . . . 

Received  at    Charleston 

Received  at    Jacksonville 

Received  at    Brunswick..    

Received  at    Norfolk 


Total 


Stock  March  30,   1919- 


Savannah 
Crop  in  sight 

6,747;    Char 
at  all  ports  t 

eston,   651 

7,398 
36,653 

Burned. 
366 

366 
■366 

10,450 

Ex 

PORT   . 

From — 

Great 
Britain. 

....      723 
182 

Continen 
160 

160 

142 

M8 
k  &  Co 

North 
.    Mills. 

21,029 
8,337 
12,028 

41,394 
47,251 

=5,857 
Sava>mah 

South 
Mills. 

918 
1,306 

2,224 
2,357 

=133 
Ceorsia.) 

Totals. 

23,196 
9,825 

Jacksonville 
Norfolk     .... 

90S 

12,028 
45,049 

49,878 

^Increase. 
(Compiled  b 

'777 
Decrease. 
y  John  Malh 

»4.829 
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EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 
From  Al-i;l-st    1,   191S,  to  April  16.   1919. 

1918-1919.  1917-1918.  19 

To  Livcipool     hates        183,2?9  155.656 

Mr.nchcsle;      91,087  91,597 

Othei    United    Kingdom    ports 5,537  115,784 

Total   siiipmonts  to   Cri-at   Britain...        279,853  363,037 

lo  France      46,603  20.711 

Spain     10,290  4.684 

lialy     32,207  22.651 

Switzerland     20,379  3,350 

i<ussia      

Greece     3,963  550 

Total    shipments    to    Continent 113.441  51,946 

To     India 1             iisir  ,-,  aca 

Japan      11,517/            "•'''  '2.464 

To  United    States     45.954  38.763 

Total  shipments  to  all   parts 450.765  466,210 

Total  crop   (Interi.^r  gross  weight),  cantars'         6.315.S41 

^A  cantar  equals  98  pounds. 
KComiiilcd  by  Davies,  Bcnachi  &■  Co.) 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS. 
NEW   YORK. 

THE  MARKET.<i  for  the  base  metals,  pig  lead,  and  spelter,  have 
been  marked  by  little  change  except  a  slight  tendency  to 
advance  toward  the  close. 

The  demand  for  rubber  chemicals  and  ingredients  has  im- 
proved since  last  month  and  the  price  situation  is  about  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  a  lower  tendency  noted  in  certain 
materials. 

Aniline.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  the  entire  month 
with  the  price  steady,  between  21  and  22  cents  per  pound. 

Barytes.  The  demand  has  steadily  increased  and  has  be- 
come fairly  active.     The  price  remains  steady  at  $21.50  per  ton. 

Benzol.  This  material  is  gaining  in  use  as  a  motor  fuel,  which 
tends  materially  to  increase  the  demand  and  stiffen  the  price, 
which  remains  firm  at  from  22  to  27  cents  per  gallon. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  demand  has  continued  weak 
during  the  month,  with  prices  unchanged. 

GiLSONlTE.  This  is  sold  at  higher  prices  than  those  prevailing 
before  the  heavily  inci  eased  freight  rates  went  into  effect,  but 
there  is  this  advantage  that  shipments  can  now  come  forward 
all  rail  at  the  same  rate  as  applies  for  rail  and  water,  insuring 
quicker  deliveries  and  arrivals  in  better  condition. 

Litharge.  There  has  been  a  fair  demand,  and  the  price 
steady  at  IOJ'2  cents  per  pound. 

Lithopone.  The  demand  has  been  particularly  active  the 
entire  month,  following  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  6J4  cents 
per  pound.  Early  in  the  month  144  tons  which  had  been  held 
by  the  United  States  Navy  was  marketed  at  auction.  Manu- 
facturers are  said  to  be  working  to  capacity  to  meet  the  growing 
demand. 

Waxes.  These  are  higher.  All  importations  are  taken  up 
quickly  by  the  trade.  Carnauba  waxes  were  quoted  two  weeks 
ago  at  about  4  cents  per  pound  below  the  primary  market 
prices,  but  the  market  is  gradually  working  up  to  a  parity,  prices 
having  advanced  an  average  of  6  to  7  cents  per  pound  within  the 
last  month.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  montan  wax.  with  no 
stock  available,  and  there  will  be  no  stock  until  trading  with 
Germany  is  opened  up. 

White  Lead.  There  is  a  very  steady  call  for  white  lead. 
The  price  remains  fixed  and  is  not  expected  to  chan.ge  before 
November  30. 

Whiting.  The  market  for  whiting  holds  steady.  Receipts 
of  foreign  supplies  are  influencing  lower  prices. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Ainerican-made  zinc  oxides  are  said  to  equal 
in  quality  the  best  grades  of  foreign  manufacture.  This  con- 
dition bids  fair  for  a  good  American  export  trade  in  thi,  product. 
The  domestic  demand  continues  to  be  very  active. 


The  Xcw  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  has  abolished  the  usual  quarterly 
price  schedule.  This  indicates  that  contracts  will  be  made  with 
the  trade  for  a  longer  period  than  formerly,  and  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  market  for  all  lead  oroducts. 
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Prices    subject    lo    thanRe    without   notice. 
ACCELERATORS,   OHGANIC. 

Accelerator  N.    C lb.  50     @ 

Acctlcrenc      lb.  3.70     @ 

Accelemal     (ft.  .55     @ 

Alnehyde    ammonia    crystals lb.  1.00     @   1.25 

Aniline   oil    lb.  .22     @     .24 

Excelleiex    lb.  '.85     (3 

He.\amethylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb.  .95     @   1.10 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb,  3.50     @ 

Tensolite     lb.  *.50     @ 

Thiocarbanilide      /(,.  .50     ffl      .60 

Vclocite     lb.  •.60      @ 

ACCELERATORS,  INORGANIC. 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbls.) lb.  .10Ji@ 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb.  .08^(3 

niblimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .08J4@ 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  .09     @ 

Lead,   oleate    lb.  *.27      @ 

Lime,   flour    lb.  .01Ji@      .02^^ 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  .09.)4® 

imported     lb.  .14     @     .15 

sublimed     lb.  .09J4@ 

Magnesium,    carbonate    lb.  .Wyi^ 

calcined  heavy    (Thistle) lb.  .11     ® 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  .35     @ 

Magnesium    oxide    lb.  .24     @ 

Magnesite     lb.  .04     @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,   28   per  cent    (bbls.) cwt.  2.75      @   3.00 

glacial.   99   per  cent   (carboys) cwt.  I2.O0     @12.44 

Cresyhc    (97%    straw   color) gal.  .90     @ 

i95%    dark)    gal.  .85      m 

Muriatic.    20    degrees cwt.  1.20     @   1.40 

Nitnc.    36    degrees ra-f.  6.0O     @   6.50 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees ton  16.00     @20.00 

ALKALIES. 

Carslic   soda.    76   per  cent    (bbls.) lb.  .0454(3' 

Soda    ash    (bbls.) lb.  .03J4(<? 

COLORS. 

Black: 

Bone,   powdered    ib.  .05     @ 

granulated     lb.  .09     & 

Carbon,   black    (sacks,   factory) lb.  .09     @      .18 

frop    lb.  .CS'An^     .15 

Ivory    black    lb.  .16     @     .30 

Lampblack     Ib.  .15     (a     .25 

Oil     soluble     aniline lb.  .40     (S 

Rubber   biack    lb.  .07      (S- 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25      O     .30 

Prussian    lb.  .60     m     .70 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .40 

Iron  oxide lb.  .04     @ 

Sienna,   Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .07     @     .IS 

Spanish     24.00     @ 

Umber.  Turkey,   raw  and  burnt lb.  .05     (Si      .0614 

Vandyke    lb.  .02!^(ffl     .03!^ 

Green: 

Chrome,    light    Ib.  .35      @     .40 

medium     lb.  .40     (§>     .50 

dark     lb.  .50     @     .60 

commercial     Ib.  .08     @     .15 

Oxide    of   chromium    (casks) lb.  .75      (3 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) ib.  .48     (31 

crimsDn,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  *.5S     @ 

Antimony,   golden   sulphuret   of    (casks) lb.  .25     @ 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  *.28     @ 

golden    sulphuret     (States) lb.  .24     @     .25 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25     @ 

Vermillion    sulphuret    lb.  .50     (S 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb.  .25      @ 

Indian,    pure    bright lb.  .14     @      .16 

Toluidine    toner     lb.  3.50     @ 

Iron   oxide,  reduced   grades lb.  .14     <a 

pure   bright    lb.  .16     @ 

Oil  soluble  aniline,   red lb.  1.80     @ 

orange     Ib.  1.25      @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18     (S 

Venetian     lb.  .GiHdi 

Vermilion.    Enslish.    pale,    medium,    dark lb.  1.45      fi) 

artificial     lb.  .35     (§. 

White: 

Aluminum    bronze,    C.    P /*.  .58     @ 

superior     lb.  .55      @ 

Lithopone,    domestic    lb.  .06}^@     .06)4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  .06'/,®     .06 54 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb.  16J4@     .0654 
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Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead    (less  carload,   factory): 

"XX    red"    tb. 

"Special"     lb. 

French   process,   red  seal lb. 

green    seal    lb. 

white  seal    lb. 

(States)     lb. 

Azo,   ZZZ,   lead   free    (less  carload  fac- 


ory) 


ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb. 

Z,    8-10%    leaded    (less    carload 

.    factory)    lb. 

Zinc     sulphide     lb. 

Yellow : 

Cadmium,   sulphide,   yellow,  light,   orange lb. 

red    lb. 

Chrome,    light   and    medium lb. 

Ochre,  domestic   lb. 

imported    ^ lb. 

Oil    soluble   aniline lb. 


.09M 
.09J^ 


.08  Ji 


.0854 


COUFOmTSIKG  INGREBIENTS. 
Aluminum    flake    (bbls.    factory) . 
(sacks    factory) 


Ahin 


:ide 


Ammonia  carbonate,   powdered lb. 

Asbestine    (carloads)     ton 

Asbestos    (bags)    ton 

Avoilas  compound    lb. 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated ton 

sulphide,    precipitated    lb. 

dust     tb. 

Barytes,    pure   white ton 

off  color    ton 

uniform    floated    ton 

Basofor    lb. 

Blanc  fixe lb. 


26.60  @28.00 
23.7S  @25.00 
•.18     @ 


ss.oo    m 

.07     @ 

.03H@ 

35.00     @ 

25.00     @ 

35.00     @ 

.03M@ 

.03H@ 


.05 


Chii 


clay, 


factory. 


Cork    flour     

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run. 

Fossil  flour   (powdered) ton 

f  bolted)    ton 

Diatomite     tb. 

Glue,  high  grade lb. 

medium     lb. 

low    grade    lb. 

Graphite,    flak'    (400-pound   bbl.) lb. 

amorphous    lb. 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb. 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton 

(bolted)    ton 

Mica,  powdered   lb. 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten  stone,  powdered lb. 

Rub-R-Glu    lb. 

Shawnee    clay     ton 

Silex    (silica)    ton 

Soapstone,    powdered,    domestic ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cat. 

(carload,  bags)    cwt. 

Talc,    American    ton 

Tripoli     earth,    air-floated ton 

Tyre-lith    ton 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads) ctot. 

Columbia     cwt. 

commercial   cwt. 

English  clififstone   ctot. 

gilders    cwt. 

Paris,    white,    American cwt. 

Quaker    cwt. 

Wood   pulp,   imported lb. 

Wood    flour.    American lb. 

MIMEHAL  aUBBEH. 

Genasco    (carloads    factory) ton 

(less    carloads    factory) ton 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton 

KX      ton 


.05  @     .OS'A 

.05  @     .08 
.02^1  @      .04!4 

•.20  @     .25 

15.00  @ 

22.00  @40.00 

20.00  @  50.00 


-17.50  fS. 
55.00  @ 
57.00     @ 


MrNERAL   RUBBEK; 

K.    M.    R ton  5000     (3 

M.    R (ott  *65.00     @ 

M.    R.    X Mn  100.00     @ 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton  50.00     @ 

less  carload,   factory ton  55.00     @ 

Raven    M.    R ton  50     @     .70 

Refined  Elaterite ton  175.00     @ 

Richmond    ton  77.00     @ 

No.  64   ton  45.00     @ 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00     @5S.O0 

Robertson    M.  R.    Special    (carloads,  factory) ton  80.0©     @ 

M.  R.    (carloads,    factory) ton  55.00     @ 

M.  R.    (less  carloads,   factory) ton  60.00     @ 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ton  SO.OO     @ 

(less  car,    factory) ton  60,00     @ 

A'alpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .05     @ 

OILS. 

Caster,  No.    1,  U.   S.   P tb.  .25     @ 

No.   2,   U.    S.    P lb.  .23     @ 

No.   3,  U.   3.   P lb.  .20     @ 

Corn,    refined    Argo cwt.  25.06     @ 

Cotton     lb.  .24      @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.  .20yi@ 

Glycerole     lb.  ,55     @ 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) gal.  1.87     @ 

Linseed    compound    gal.  *.S5     @ 

Palm    (Niger)     lb.  .15'/i@ 

Peanut    lb.  .27J^@ 

Petrolatum     tb.  .06J4@ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .03;4@ 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  .76     @ 

Rapesced,    refined    gal.  1.50     @ 

blown     gal.  1.60     @ 

Rosin     gal.  .76     @ 

Soya    bean    /i>.  .19     @ 

Tar    gal.  .35     @     .38 

RESmS  AMD  FITCHES, 

Cantella    gum    lb.  .60     @ 

Tar,    retort    gal.  .29     @ 

kiln     bbl.  13.00     @ 

Pitch,  Burgundy    lb.  *.07K@ 

coal    tar    lb.  .0254  @ 

pine   tar    lb.  .03ii® 

ponto     lb.  *.14     (a 

Resin,    Pontianak,    refined lb.  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused     lb.  None 

Rosin,    K bbl.  17.50     @ 

powdered    lb.  ".i;     @ 

Shellac,    fine  orange lb.  1.00     @ 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99  per  cent  drums) lb.  .14     @ 

methyl     (drums) gal.  1.10     @ 

Benzol,  water  white gal.  .23     @     .24 

Beta-naphthol,    resublimed    lb.  .95     @ 

ordinary  grade    Ih.  .45      @ 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .06     @     .06 ^ 

tetrachloride    (drums)     lb.  .12      (S 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline  (steel  bbls.) gal  24U@ 

73    @   76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gat  None 

68  @  70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20     @ 

V.   M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23M@ 

Toluol,  pure   gal.  .24     @      .25 

Turpentine,   spirits    gal.  l.IO      (Si 

wood     gal.  .92     @    1.02 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .30     @ 

Xylol,    pure    gal.  .35      @      .40 

commercial     gal.  .30     @     .35 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     lb.  ,10     @     .18 

VVhite    lb.  .12     @     .23 

Brcwn            /;,.  .15     @     .23 

Brown    factice    /;,.  09     @     .21 

White    factice    lb.  .10     @     .23 

Paragol  soft  and  medium    (carloads) cwt.  19.08     @ 

hard     cwt.  lf.5S     @ 

VULCANIZING    INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite   (Black  Hypo) lb.  .33      @      ,39 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .1354® 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .06^-®      .06}i 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  2.95     @ 

pure   soft    (carloads) cwt.  2.90     @ 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony) 
WAXES. 

Wax,    beeswax,    white lb.  68     @      78 

ceresin     white    lb.  liej^®     '.l? 

carnauba lb.  .56     @     .93 

ozokerite,   black    Ih.  .60     (a 

green     lb.  .80     @ 

montan      lb.  .35      (3 

substitute     lb.  .20     @     .30 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  0854® 

123/125   m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .08H@ 

128/130  m.  p.    (cases) lb.  .09H      a 

•Nominal. 
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"BUFLOVAK" 

Apparatus  has  won  its  commanding  position  in  the 
Vacuum-Drying  of  sheet  and  reclaimed  rubber,  com- 
pounds and  other  materials  through 
exclusive  features  in  design 
and  construction. 


"Buflovak"    Vacuum  Shelf   Drye 


<< 


Let  us  tell  you  about  them 

Buflovak"  Apparatus  Includes 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryers 
Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating  Apparatus    a 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps — Condensers         * 
Reclaiming  and  Deresinizing  Apparatus  Bunova.   vlcuun,  Rou.ry  Dry.r 

Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  LufI^alo.  k? 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:    1432  Whitehall  Bmlding,  17  Battery  Place 


f^» 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT.     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 

■Kond-dus  matter  October  4,  1899,  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  ,1,  lg7». 
PuhMshed  monthljr  at  2S  We»t  4Sth  Street,  New  York. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,   LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS    IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12   Large  Manufacturing   Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout   Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


Hifl^  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
''Long  UU"  Steam  Hom 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valres,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


Prices    are    Going 


High 


er 


Now  is  an  opportune  time  to 
cover  for  your  requirements  of 
ANILINE  OIL,  ZINC  OXIDE, 
EXCELLEREX,  ANTIMONY  SULPHURET— in 
fact,  all  RUBBER  MAKERS'  CHEMICALS. 

KATZENBACH  &  BULL 

Rubber  Material  Division — 96  JFilliam  St.,  New  York 
Branches:     BOSTON  TRENTON  AKRON.  0.  CHICAGO         SAN    FRANCISCO 

We  are  now  writing  very  attr2u:tive  contracts.     May  we  write  yours? 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 

Standaid        H 
Iron  Pip.      ^ 
Thre«i          ^ 

^^^^^^^^         Clamp 

■^■^H^^^P       Improved 
W  ^^^^^^^         Feature. 

Every   Rubber  M«iufacturer  and  Jobber  >bauld  koow  this  coupUnt 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  edition 
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of  Canada  and  all  other  countries,  $3.50  (or  equivalent  funds) 
per   year,   postpaid. 

Advertising:    Rates  will  be  made  known  on   application. 

Remittances:  Should  always  be  made  by  bank  draft.  Post  Office  or 
flxpress  money  order  on  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubber 
Publishing  Company.  Remittances  for  foreign  subscriptions  should 
He  sent  by  International  Postal  Order,  payable  as  above. 

Discontinuances:  Yearly  orders  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  are 
regal  dcd  as  permanent,  and  after  the  first  twelve  months  they  will 
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THE   RISE   OF   RUBBER  AND   FABRIC   SHOES. 


RUBBER,  THE  GREAT  SUPPL.\NTER,  IS  making  as  remark- 
able headway  in  the  footwear  field  as  it  has  made 
ill  many  other  hnes  of  manufactured  goods.  Time  was, 
for  example,  when  all  fire  hose  and  all  belting  was  of 
leather.  Now  all  fire  hose  is  of  rubber  and  fabric,  like- 
wise most  belting.  Rubber  is  constantly  entering  new 
fields — often  with  difficulty,  fighting  its  way  into  favor 
and  eventually,  through  superiority,  economy  or  both, 
supplanting  or  partially  supplanting  its  rivals. 

As  most  innovations  gain  momentum  slowly,  so  it  was 
at  first  in  introducing  rubber  and  fabric  shoes  for  gen- 
eral summer  wear.  The  merits  of  the  early  so-called 
"tennis"  shoes  for  athletic  sports  and  outing  purposes 
were  quickly  recognized  and  a  large  annual  output  re- 
sulted. These  shoes  were  efficient  and  economical,  but 
not  attractive  to  the  eye.  Then  came  the  perfection  of 
leather-topped  fiber  soles  and  heels,  whereupon  rubber 
men  began  to  foresee  the  unlimited  possibilities  which 
this  development  opened  up.  High  and  low  shoes  of 
many  styles  for  men,  women  and  children  were  quickly 
brought  out  with  duck  uppers  of  several  colors,  and  by 
the  application  of  welt  construction,  Louis  heels,  and  or- 


namental bows  and  buckles,  a  new  type  of  pumps.  Ox- 
fords and  Bals  was  produced  that  combined  style,  com- 
fort and  serviceability  with  moderate  cost.  Heavy  water- 
proof work  shoes  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  wear  were 
also  placed  on  the  market  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  pair. 

Only  the  sales  problem  of  bringing  about  the  general 
adoption  of  the  new  footwear  appeared  to  remain.  The 
shoes  would  have  sold  on  their  fine  appearance  alone  but 
for  the  skepticism  and  conservatism  of  human  nature. 
Advertising  did  much,  however,  and  the  trade  was  grow- 
ing satisfactorily  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Then  came 
the  leather  shortage  and  increasing  wages,  and  prices 
began  to  soar  until  at  present  high-grade  leather  shoes 
for  both  men  and  women  that  formerly  sold  at  $5  to  $10 
per  pair  are  now  bringing  nearly  three  times  those  fig- 
ures. 

Persons  obliged  to  combat  the  rising  cost  of  living 
turned  to  the  new  footwear  and  found  it  as  durable  as  it 
was  attractive  and  learned  through  experience  that  the 
claims  of  greater  summer  comfort  were  not  overstated. 
To-day  the  rubber  and  fabric  shoe  is  the  most  popular 
hot-weather  footwear  in  the  world.  Millions  of  persons 
are  wearing  it  and  the  demand  is  constantly  greater  than 
the  supply,  despite  ever-increasing  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. This,  however,  is  but  a  beginning.  All-weather 
footwear  made  by  great  rubber  factories  is  already  pop- 
ular. The  problem  has  become  one  not  of  sales  but  of 
production.  The  new  footwear  may  never  completely 
supplant  leather  shoes,  yet  this  development  of  the  rub- 
ber industr}-  promises  to  become  second  only  in  magni- 
tude to  that  of  the  rubber  tire. 


WORLD     STANDARDIZATION    OF    WEIGHTS    AND 
MEASURES. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PECULIAR  ANOMALIES  in  histOry  is 
the  fact  that  the  weights  and  measures  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  are  German,  whereas 
those  of  Germany  are  British.  The  British  pounds,  both 
sterling  and  avoirdupois,  originated  with  the  old  German 
Osterling  Hanseatic  League,  which  controlled  the  trade 
of  England  for  hundreds  of  years  until  ousted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Germans  forced  these  old  standards  on 
the  British,  who  in  turn  imposed  them  on  the  American 
colonies.  But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that,  despite  their 
absurd  complications,  they  continue  in  use  among  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  although  as  long  ago  as  1871 
Germany  adopted  the  simpler  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  invented  by  that  great  Briton,  James  Watt, 
in  1783. 

Just  as  all  the  world  has  adopted  the  alphabet  of  letters 
for  written  expression,  each  people  in  its  own  language, 
and  the  Arabic  numerals  for  mathematical  computation, 
so  there  is  need  of  a  universal  scheme  of  weights  and 
measures  such  as  the  metric  system  aflfords.  To-day 
America  and  Britannia  are  the  only  civilized  nations  that 
have  not  adopted  this  system  and  thereby  find  themselves 
in  the  strange  position  of  lagging  behind  the  march  of 
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progress.  That  their  foreign  commerce  is  greatly  ham- 
pered by  failure  to  scrap  these  obsolete  standards  is  ob- 
vious, and  that  both  must  eventually  accept  the  new  order 
of  things  cannot  be  doubted. 

With  its  raw  material  produced  in  the  tropics  and 
manufactured  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  rubber  industry 
is  of  such  a  pronounced  international  character  that  it 
would  unquestionably  be  benefited  by  universal  employ- 
ment of  the  metric  system,  and  the  American  rubber 
trade  at  least  will  probably  lend  its  hearty  support  to  the 
campaign  for  adoption  by  America  and  Britannia  being 
waged  by  the  World  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco. 


PAY  FOR  RUBBER  PLANTATION  LOSSES. 


ANTICIPATING  THE  LIKELIHOOD  of  early  Congressional 
action  on  the  Mexican  problem,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in 
Mexico  is  circulating  blank  forms  on  which  owners  of 
Mexican  property  who  have  suffered  loss  through  revo- 
lutionary activities  may  summarize  their  claims  against 
the  Mexican  Government  for  presentation  to  Congress 
by  the  association. 

The  information  sought  on  which  to  base  claims  in- 
cludes description  and  location  of  property  lost,  de- 
stroyed, damaged  or  confiscated,  and  how ;  the  names  of 
the  faction  responsible  and  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
also  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

Full  particulars  are  asked  regarding  all  American  cit- 
izens killed  or  injured  and  regarding  all  American 
women  and  children  outraged.  Corporations  are  asked 
to  state  the  number  of  male  and  female  stockholders  and 
the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  stockholders. 

The  losses  of  the  American  rubber  interests  in  Mexico 
will  alone  make  a  large  total.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  rubber  plantations  have  of  necessity  been 
abandoned  and  buildings  destroyed.  Claims  for  these 
losses  should  be  satisfied. 


THE   EMPLOYMENT   MANAGER. 


EMPLOYERS  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  science 
of  hiring  men  and  keeping  them  requires  an  expert 
with  as  keen  an  intelligence  as  is  demanded  in  the  sales 
or  purchasing  department.  Selecting  the  proper  man  for 
the  proper  place,  grading  employes  according  to  their 
capabilities  and  starting  them  out  with  the  realization  that 
loyalty  to  the  firm  will  be  recognized  as  a  prerequisite 
to  advancement  are  essential  qualities  in  the  makeup  of 
the  employment  manager.  One  who  possesses  proper 
qualifications  is  invaluable  in  any  industrial  establish- 
ment and  given  a  free  hand  can  make  his  department  of 
the  first  importance.  In  dealing  with  the  men  he  must 
have  not  only  a  few  simple  rules  of  procedure,  but  a 
knowledge  in  detail  of  the  requirements  of  the  work  and 
the  fitness,  ability  and  adaptability  of  the  help. 

Once  hired,  a  man  should  be  kept  unless  experience 
demonstrates  absolute  unfitness  or  lack  of  adaptability. 


Ceaselessly  the  employment  manager  must  see  that  the 
little  causes  of  friction  which  constantly  arise  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  shop  or  factory  are  ironed  out  quickly  and 
quietly.  Tact  in  dealing  with  political,  religious  and 
racial  questions  is  also  a  prime  requisite.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  transfer  a  man  from  one  department  to 
another,  the  reasons  therefor  should  be  noted  as  a  guide 
to  the  future. 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  too  much  efficiency, 
so  much  that  the  human  element  is  lost  sight  of.  If  the 
employe  comes  to  feel  that  he  is  but  a  cog  in  the  great 
machine,  a  unit  in  a  card-indexing  system,  the  very 
object  for  which  the  employment  manager  is  working  may 
be  defeated.  There  is  no  definite  standard  by  which  an 
employment  manager  can  regulate  the  conduct  of  his 
department,  but  a  careful  checking  up  of  results  at  the 
end  of  a  year  will  show  whether  he  has  been  successful 
or  not.  His  job  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  experience,  diplomacy  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  second  only  to  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion offices  itself. 


PATENTS  UNDER  THE  PEACE  TREATY. 

OF  MUCH  MOMENT  to  the  rubber  and  allied  industries 
is  that  section  of  the  peace  treaty  which  provides 
that  Americans  who  were  prevented  during  the  war  from 
patenting  their  inventions  or  registering  trade-marks  in 
Germany  or  other  signatory  countries  may  now  do  so 
within  six  months  after  the  treaty  became  efifective. 
Patents  may  be  renewed  in  Germany  or  any  of  the  other 
signatory  countries  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
war  period  beginning  August  1,  1914. 

The  licensing  and  liquidation  of  German-owned  Amer- 
ican patents  by  the  United  States  during  the  war  are 
recognized  as  valid  and  remain  effective.  Germany 
waives  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  infringement, 
but  the  right  of  Americans  to  sue  for  infringement  dur- 
ing the  war  by  the  German  Government  or  German  in- 
dividuals is  not  waived.  A  list  of  the  alien  enemy  rub- 
ber patents  available  under  license  was  published  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  July  1,  1919. 

Had  Germany  been  able  to  procure  the  amount  of 
rubber  she  required,  the  number  of  American  infringe- 
ment suits  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased. 


American  ships  loaded  with  goods  will  soon  set 
sail  for  Germany.  England  and  France  have  already 
issued  permission  for  trading  with  the  Teuton.  The 
much-talked-of  boycott  therefore  falls  to  the  ground.  If 
one  sells  to  Germany,  one  must  buy  from  Germany,  which 
is  of  course  sensible  and  unavoidable. 


The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  at  its  great 
plant  at  Argo,  Illinois,  will,  hereafter,  refuse  to  employ 
any  who  do  not  speak  English.  Some  700  aliens,  said  to 
be  I.  W.  W.'s,  will  be  dropped  through  this  ruling. 
Tickets  to  Russia  and  a  speedy  bon  voyage  would  be  an 
added  relief. 
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The  Sumatra  Plantation  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Plantations,  Inc. 


This  Is  a  General  View  of  the  Hospital  at  the  Sumaira  i'l 

Where  Employes  Receive  the  Best  of  Medical  Attention. 


Plantations, 


AN  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  rubber  industry  re- 
veals the  singular  fact  that  while  America  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  rubber  in  the  world  and  has  invested  millions 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  the  amount  invested  in 
the  actual  production  of  crude  rubber  is  comparatively  negli- 
gible. The  vast  rubber  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  supplies  from  foreign 
producers.  That  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  long  continue  is 
shown  by  an  increasing  interest  in  planting,  and  certain  repre- 
sentative rubber  men  have  not  been  slow  to  seize  the  exceptional 
opportunities  granted  by  Sumatra  for  their  capital  and  energy. 

Few    great    American    enterprises    in    foreign    lands    have    so 
much  interest  fnr  Amrricnn  rilizen?  as  the  h\^  rnhhrr  plantatinii 


EARLY    DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  Sumatra  plantations  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Planta- 
tions, Inc.,  first  came  into  existence  in  1910  under  the  name  of 
the  Holland-American  Plantation  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  which  is  also  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  by  well-known  plantation  ex- 
perts of  the  possibilities  of  successfully  growing  rubber  in  the 
Far  East,  it  was  decided  that  the  northeastern  shore  of  Sumatra, 
a  Dutch  island,  offered  by  far  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

In  May,  1910,  the  Soengei  Sikassin  estate  was  bought  and 
subsequently  ten  other  contiguous  estates  were  acquired  until 
the    company    owned    in    onr    pierr    of    •rro'r:il.Tr    shape    a    tract 


The   Native   Patients   Are   Provided   With   Every    Comfort 

AND     Expert     Medical     Attention,     Heretofore 

Unknown  in  Oriental  Hospitals. 


This  Is  One  of  Many  Weeding  Gangs,  Composed  of  Men  and 

Women  Employed  on  the  Plantations,  for 

Weeding  Young  Trees. 


of  the  United  States  Rubber  Plantations,  inc.,  in  Sumatra.  Far 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  Oriental 
conditions,  lies  this  great  rubber-growing  tract,  a  project  de- 
veloped by  Yankee  genius  and  Yankee  capital. 


comprising  81.000  acres,  or  some  133  square  miles,  measuring 
30  miles  across  its  greatest  length  and  20  miles  across  its  great- 
cit  width.  This  tract  is  only  17  miles  inland  from  the  port  of 
Tandjong  Balei  Bale  and  lOS  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Medan^ 
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a  place  of  27,000  inhabitants.  From  the  outset  it  had  also 
the  advantage  that  much  of  it  had  already  been  cleared  and 
well  drained  for  tobacco  growing  and  that  more  than  175 
miles  of  good  roads  had  been  built. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  PLANTINa 

Planting  was  begun  in  June,  1910,  only  a  month  after  the 
initial  purchase,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  was  pushed  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  15,000 
acres  had  been  planted  with  growing  trees.  By  the  end  of  1913 
about  34.000  acres,  or  over  53  square  miles,  had  been  planted 
with  He-ca  hrasilicitsis.  The  trees  were  planted  nineteen  feet 
apart  each  way,  121  trees  to  the  acre,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing 100  trees  per  acre  into  bearing. 


The    Factoev    Offices    Are    Housed 

Modern  Construction. 

The  company  also  acquired  two  detached  estates,  one  at 
Langkat  and  the  other  at  Si  Pare  Pare.  These  were  handled 
as  separate  estates.  Their  area  is  appro.ximately  7,000  acres, 
about  5,000  acres  of  which  are  now  bearing. 

The  plantation  managers  assured  the  directors  of  the  home 
company  that  they  would  have  rubber  from  their  own  planta- 
tion in  five  years'  time,  but  the  growth  was  so  rapid  and  healthy 
that  rubber  was  obtained  from  newly-planted  trees  in  less  than 
four  years. 

Notwithstanding  its  size,  the  plantation  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  best  kept  in  the  East,  the  managers  believing  that  the  heavy 
initial  expense  of  pulling  out  stumps  and  roots  and  thoroughly 
clearing  up  the  ground,  though  large,  is  warranted  Ijv  the  ulti- 


There  .\re  Sixtv-five  Miles  of  Railro.\d  on  the  Pl.\nt.\tion. 

mate    result.     About    20,000   coolies,    representing    a    half-dozen 

contiguous  nationalities,  are  employed  on  the  plantations. 

EMPLOYES'    WELFARE    CONSIDERED. 

The   company   gives   careful   attention   to   the    welfare   of   its 

employes.    It   finds    its   chief   difficulty   in   work    along   welfare 


lines  in  the  well-known  hostility  of  the  .\siatic  to  anything  that 
is  new.  But  step  by  step  the  company  is  making  progress  in 
this  phase  of  its  work.  Especial  efforts  are  made  to  give  the 
various  nationalities  represented  the  sort  of  diet  and  home  sur- 
roundings to  which  each  is  accustomed. 

If  the  coolies  are   so  well   taken  care  of,  it  may  be  realized 
that    the   numerous    European   staff   is   excellently   provided    for 


These    Buh-dings    .''lre    Part    of    the    Factory    Where    the 
Latex  Is   Converted  into   Crude  Rubber. 

Indeed,  the  estate  is  dotted  with  the  tastefully  built  and  deco- 
rated dwellings  of  directors,  managers,  assistants,  chemists,  and 
botanists.  Drainage  is  properly  looked  after  and  a  filter  supplier 
the  necessary  pure  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

As  the  plantation  is  rather  removed  from  centers  of  amuse- 
ment, the  tedium  which  would  otherwise  characterize  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  staff  is  relieved  by  ample  means  of  diversion,  there 
being  football  fields  and  tennis  courts,  a  club  and  a  motion- 
picture  theatre. 

A  MODERN  HOSPITAL. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  plantation  company's  efforts  on  be- 
half of  its  employes  that  has  attracted  wide  attention  all  through 
southern  Asia  is  a  large  hospital  which  is  regarded  as  the  best 


These  Five- Year-Old  Trees  H.\ve  .'\lready  Been  Tapped  and 
Will  Continue  To  Produce  Increasing  Quantities  of  Latex. 

in  the  Asiatic  tropics.     The   Dutch  Government  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  this  by  conferring  a  medal  on  the  company. 

The  hospital  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  800  patients,  and  is 
situated  on  the  road  from  Kisaran  to  Tanah  Radja  on  a  site 
giving  good  drainage.  Adjoining  the  hospital  twenty-two  acres 
have  been  reserved  on  which  are  situated  the  quarters  of  the 
head  doctor  and  the  hospital  staff,  as  well  as  a  hospital  for 
Europeans.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  plastered  with  cement, 
while  the  floors  are  of  concrete,  cleanliness  and  ventilation  being 
carefully  provided  for.  The  wards  number  thirteen,  and  every 
room   has   sufficient  space  for  fifty  sleeping  tables.     Each  table 
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consists  of  a  white  lacquered  iron  frame,  on  top  of  which  are 
white  lacquered  planks.  To  each  table  belong  a  mat,  a  head- 
cushion  and  a  blanket.  Mosquito-proof  wards  are  provided  for 
malaria  patients  and  special  wards  are  set  apart  for  the  treat- 
ment of  anemia  and  beri-beri.  Filtered  water  is  furnished  from 
a  near-by  well  under  pressure.  Food  in  the  hospital  is  prepared 
for  the  Chinamen  by  Chinese  cooks  and  for  the  Mohamedans 
by  Javanese.  The  staff  includes  both  European  and  native  sur- 
geons and  chemists. 

THE   WORLD'S   LARGEST    RUBBER    ESTATE. 

.^t  the  present  time  the  company  owns  property  in  Sumatra 
aggregating  about  90,000  acres,  of  which  45,000  acres,  or  approxi- 
mately 70  square  miles,  are  fully  planted.  This  constitutes  the 
largest  group  of  rubber  estates  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  New 
Yorker  will  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  its  size  by  the  statement 
that  the  planting  acreage  is  over  three  times  the  size  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  If  its  more  than  five  million  trees  were  planted 
in  a  row  nineteen  feet  apart — the  distance  between  each  tree 
on  the  plantation— they  would  extend  over  19,000  miles,  or  more 
than  three-quarters  the  distance  around  the  world. 
PRODUCTION   STEADILY    INCREASING. 

During  1914  the  first  shipment  of  rubber  from  the  company's 
own  plantations  was  received  in  .America,  and  while  the  quantity 


Hekr  the  Rubber  Is  Being  Blocked  and  Baled  for  Shipment 
TO  THE  Home  Factorie.s. 

that  year  and  also  in  1915  was  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the  amount 
received  in  the  ensuing  period  has  steadily  increased.  About 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  trees  on  the  plantations  are  now  in 
bearing,  and  with  many  young  trees  arriving  at  the  bearing  age 
and  all  the  trees  increasing  in  yield  with  their  increasing  girth, 
the  plantations  will  produce  more  and  more  rubber  each  year. 
A  VALUABLE  ASSET. 
Due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Dutch  planting  organizations  and 
the  able  staff  of  the  company,  the  yearly  development  program 
has  been  carried  out  practically  without  interruption.  Exten- 
sions to  the  planted  area  are  contemplated  at  an  early  date,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  regarded  as  promising.  Already 
the  plantations  are  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 


RUBBER    CEMENTS'. 
ACID    PROOF. 

RUBBER  cements  may  have  varied  composition.  If  equal 
parts  of  fresh  unvulcanized  rubber  and  oil  are  used  the 
mass  is  so  stiff  that  it  could  probably  be  used  alone.  If  as  much 
as  four  parts  of  linseed  are  used  considerable  filler  can  be  incor- 


porated and  make  a  workable  putty.  Equal  weights  of  rubber 
and  boiled  oil  are  taken ;  the  rubber  is  first  dissolved  in  carbon 
disulphide  in  the  proportion  of  4  cc.  of  carbon  disulphide  to  1  gr. 
of  finely  cut  rubber.  Boiled  linseed  oil  is  then  mixed  in,  and  if 
the  oil  is  warm  the  mixing  is  facilitated.  The  solvent  is  generally 
not  removed  by  evaporation  until  the  paste  is  applied. 

Another  formula  differs  in  having  four  times  as  much  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  then  fire  clay  or  other  filler,  such  as  silex,  is  used. 

Parts  of  Weight.     ' 

Crude,  finely  cut  rubber 1 

Linseed    oil,    boiled 4 

Fire  clay 6 

MARINE  GLUE. 
Standard  preparation  of  this  class  of  cements,  which  are  applied 
lo  crevices,  hot,  and  get  firm  but  not  brittle  when  cold,  is  com- 
posed as  follows : 

Parts  of  Weight. 

Crude   rubber    1 

-Shellac    2 

Pitch ,.      3 

The  rubber  is  first  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  or  turpentine 
before  mixing  with  the  heated  (not  superheated)  mixture  of  the 
other  two.  The  advent  of  blown  patroleum  residuums  has  made 
it  pos.sible  to  make  up  hard  but  flexible  compounds  without  rub- 
ber. Grahamite  is  a  good  base  to  which  fluxes,  such  as  these 
just  mentioned  or  soft  asphalts,  are  added. 

GASKET  COMPOSITIONS. 

In  the  laboratory  one  can  generally  make  out  for  low  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  by  saturating  heavy  "kraft"  wrapping 
paper  with  soft  pilch,  such  as  wood  pitch  for  steam  or  with 
gelatine  and  glue  (hectograph)  composition  for  oils.  For  high 
pressures,  slots  filled  with  lead  rings  and  a  V-shaped  rim  to  tl^e 
lid  are  most  satisfactory.  • 

MACHINISTS'   CEMENTS.  ; 

.-K  few  words  might  be  said  here  with  reference  to  machinists' 
cements.  These  are  the  well-known  red  and  white  leads.  The  rdd 
lead  is  often  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  silica  or  other  inert  ■ 
substance  so  as  to  make  it  less  powdery  on  drying.  The  belt  .- 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  add  rubber  or  gutta  percha  to  tWe 
oil  as  follows  :  • 

Parts  of  Weight.       = 

Linseed  oil 6  ' 

Rubber   or   gutta-percha 1  [ 

The  rubber  or  gutta  percha  is  dissolved  in  sufficient  carbcjrt 
disulphide  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  molasses,  mixed  with  tl|e 
oil,  and  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  24  hours.  The  red  lead 
is  then  mixed  to  a  putty.  Oxide  of  iron  makes  less  brittle  cement* 
than  red  lead.  I 

LEATHER   CEMENTS.  ' 

The  following  formulas  are  given  in  the  "Papier  Zeitung":  (1") 
equal  parts  of  good  hide-glue  and  American  isinglass,  softenejd 
in  water  for  10  hours  and  then  boiled  with  pure  tannin  until  the 
whole  mass  is  sticky.  The  surface  of  the  joint  should  be  rough- 
ened and  the  cement  applied  hot.  (2)  One  kilo  of  finely  shredded 
gutta  percha  digested  over  a  water-bath  with  10  kilos  of  benzol, 
until  dissolved,  and  12  kilos  of  linseed-oil  varnish  stirred  in.  (3,) 
Seven  and  one-half  kilos  of  finely  shredded  India  rubber  are 
completely  dissolved  in  10  kilos  of  carbon  disulphide  by  treating 
while  hot,  1  kilo  of  shellac  and  1  kilo  of  turpentine  are  added, 
and  the  hot  solution  heated  until  the  two  latter  ingredients  are 
also  dissolved.  Precautions  against  fire  and  vapors  should  fee 
observed.  (4)  Another  one  noticed  in  the  "Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry":  gutta  percha,  8  ounces:  pitch,  1 
ounce :  shellac,  1  ounce ;  olive  oil,  1  ounce.  These  are  melted 
together.  '■ 


SOUVENIRS.  j 

The  Pioneer  Asphalt  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  is  presenting 

its  customers  with  a  novel  "Redipoint"  pencil. 

A  useful  desk  souvenir  from  the  Rolle  Rubber  Co.,  of  Neyir 

York  and  Chicago,  is  a  permanent  stone  blotter. 
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Prices  of  Rubber  Products. 


From  "Prices  of  Rubber  and  Rubbei 


Products,"  War  Industries  Board,  Press   BuUciin   No. 
Special  Expert,  Price  Section,  War  Trade  Board. 


30,    Prepared   by   Isador   Lubin, 


RUBBER  PRODUCTS. 

THERE  Ai'P£.\RS  TO  BE  NO  LIMIT  to  the  Variety  of  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  rubber  is  employed,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  large  rubber  concerns  in  this  country  manufactures 
nearly  30,000  different  articles.     Rubber  goods  vary   from  con- 
veyor belts  to  the  finest  elastic  bands ;   all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  grouped  in  nine  important  categories. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  important  rubber  prob- 

ucts  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  determined  by  the  amount 

of  crude  rubber  consumed  in  their  manufacture. 

Table  L— CRUDE  AND  RECLAIMED  RUBBER  CONSUMED  IN  THE 

UNITED    STATES    IN    THE    PRODUCTION    OF    RUBBER    GOODS, 

1917.' 


Waterpro 
Rubber    cement. 
Hard   rubber   goi 
Miscellaneous     . , 


iulating  cor 
thing    and    clcth. 


Total 


Crude 

Per 

Reclaimed 

Per 

cento 

rubber 

consumed. 

total 

70.0 

21,006 

23.5 

21,323 

14.0 

33,633 

38.0 

8.0 

15,778 

18.0 

3, 733 

176 

.2 

2,756 

1.7 

8,470 

9.5 

2,176 

1.3 

5,667 

6.3 

1,462 

1.0 

2,163 

2.0 

1,798 

1.0 

2,266 

2.5 

57,371 

lOO.O 

89,168 

lOO.O 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  has  always  led  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  the  industry  having 
had  its  inception  here.  The  output  is  approximately 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  next  manufac- 
turing nation,  and  its  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1906  we  consumed  24,113  tons  of  crude  rub- 
ber, as  against  13,838  tons  consumed  by  Great  Britain, 
ihe  next  largest  consumer;  in  1917  our  consumption 
had  reached  157,369  tons,  as  compared  with  25,983 
tons  consumed  by  Great  Britain.  This  was  an  in- 
creased consumption  for  the  United  States  of  ap- 
proximately 130,000  tons,  or  about  600  per  cent.  The 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  increased  by  12,145 
tons,  or  about  100  per  cent  in  the  same  period." 

It  is  evident  from  Table  I  that  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  are  the  most  important  products  of  the  in- 
dustry, having  taken  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
crude  rubber  consumption  in  1917.  In  1914  the 
United  States  produced  8,021,371  pneumatic  tires, 
while  in  1917  the  output  amounted  to  25,835,573 
tires.' 

Commensurate  with  the  growth  of  automobile  tire 
production  has  been  that  of  other  rubber  products. 
In  1917  the  total  value  of  the  rubber  goods  output 
in  the  United  States  had  reached  $896,000,000,  as 
contrasted  with  $301,000,000  in  1914. 

FINISHED  RUBBER  GOODS. 
The  great  number  of  products  turned  out  by  the 
rubber  industry  and  the  limited  space  available 
makes  impossible  as  comprehensive  an  analysis  of 
price  fluctuations  as  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  select  representative  com- 
modities which  would  fairly  portray  the  price  situa- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  method  of  classification  adopted 
by  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  for  determining  the 
?i  1  — U  S  ai"ou"'  of  crude  rubber  which  went  into  the  various 
Consumption,'  forms  of  rubber  goods  was  used.  As  shown  in 
Rubber,  1917.  j^y^^^  j_  ^j^jj  classification  consists  of  nine  sections. 


Because  of  difficulties  experienced  in  securing  price  quotations, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  certain  classes  of 
goods.  The  most  important  of  these  was  insulated  wire.  It 
appeared  impossible  to  separate  the  price  of  insulating  ma- 
terials from  that  of  the  finished  insulated  wire,  so  that  quo- 
tations for  this  class  would  have  little  worth  in  showing  price 
fluclations.     The  classes  of  products  included  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tires  and  tubes. 

2.  Mechanical    rubber   goods. 

3.  Boots   and  .shoes. 

4.  Druggists'   sundries. 

5.  Waterproof  clothing. 

Reference  to  Table  I  will  show  that  the  branches  of  the  industry 
producing  these  goods  took  94.3  per  cent  of  the  total  rubber 
consumption  of  the  United  States  in  1917,  and  it  is  believed  that 
together  they  are  fully  representative  of  the  total  rubber  prod- 
uct output  of  the  country. 

TIEES  AND  TUBES. 

This  type  of  rubber  goods  has  been  divided  into  3  groups:  (1) 
automobile  pneumatic  tires,  (2)  solid  tires,  and  (3)  automobile 
pneumatic  tubes.  Since  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States  in  1917  were  Fords,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  about  one-half  of  the  pneumatic  tires  manu- 
factured in  that  year  were  of  the  size  used  on  such  cars.  There- 
fore 30  by  2>V2  inch  tires,  together  with  the  33  by  4  inch  size, 
which  is  another  variety  commonly  used,  were  selected  as  the 
types  for  which  prices  are  quoted.  Corresponding  sizes  were 
taken  as  most  representative  for  automobile  tubes. 

As  regards  solid  tires,  which  have  played  an  ever-increasing 
part  in  the  rubber  industry,  the  36  by  5  inch  type  which  was  used 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  United  States  Motor  Transport 
Corps  was  selected  as  representative. 

MECHANICAL  EUBBEK  GOODS. 

A  number  of  commodities  are  included  in  this  general  cate- 
gory, namely :  belting,  hose,  packing,  tubing,  lining,  tape,  and 
innumerable  other  rubber  goods.  The  most  important  are  belt- 
ing and  hose,  and  their  price  fluctuations  have  been  used  to  char- 
acterize the  situation  in  the  mechanical  goods  section. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
For  this  branch  of  the  industry,  two  samples  have  been  se- 
lected:  (1)  rubber  boots,  and  (2)  arctics.  The  types  taken  as 
representative  are  of  relatively  standard  variety  and  form  an 
important  part  of  the  sales  of  a  large  producer  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

DRUGGISTS'   STTNDSIES. 

Hot-water  bottles  and  ice  bags  may  be  considered  the  most 
typical  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturers  of  druggists'  sun- 
dries. Two  types  of  hot-water  bottles  which  have  an  extensive 
sale  were  used  in  quoting  prices  for  this  class  of  goods,  while 
in  the  case  of  ice  bags  there  were  selected  three  styles  which  were 
sold  in  large  quantities  by  two  important  manufacturers. 

RUBBER  CLOTHING. 

Rubber  clothing,  according  to  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  (1)  calen- 
dered rubber  clothing,  (2)  double  and  single  texture  raincoats. 

^  These  data  were  secured  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America  through 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  503  consumers  of  rubber,  448  of  whom  replied. 

'  Memorandum    on    the    Rubber    Industry. 

'The  growth  of  the  rubber  tire  industry  is  well  reflected  in  the  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Fully  one-half  of  the  American 
patents  issued  in  1916  relating  to  rubber  apply  to  rubber  tires,  treads, 
^tire-building,   tire-repair  machines,    rims,   etc. 
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Price  quotations  were  secured  for  five  representative  varieties 
of  the  former  class  and  for  four  of  the  latter.  In  the  calen- 
dered rubber  clothing  class  the  following  have  been  included*: 

3.  Jeans    (dull    finished). 

4.  Smgle-text. 


5.     Double-te.tture    cowboys. 

Under  double  and  single  texture  clothing  have  been  chosen : 


VVooIe 


4.     Wo 


METHODS  OF  MAKING  CHARTS. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relation  between  crude  rubber  prices 
and  those  of  rubber  products,  and  in  order  to  define  further 
the  bearing  of  the  price  situation  in  the  rubber  industry  as 
a  whole  on  that  in  other  industries,  a  uniform  method  of  aver- 
aging price  fluctuations  was  resorted  to,  and  the  method  used 
in  all  the  bulletins  of  the  present  series  was  applied  to  rubber. 

After  selecting  representative  articles  to  typify  the  various 
classes  of  crude  rubber  and  rubber  products,  monthly  quotations 
were  secured  from  trade  journals  and  from  members  of  the  trade 
for  the  period  1913  to  1918.  (See  Tables  III  and  V.)  Prices 
of  the  more  important  grades'  of  crude  rubber,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  important  rubber  goods,  were  then  individually  averaged 
on  the  basis  of  their  pre-war  level  and  charted.  Since  the  in- 
quiry centers  about  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  prices,  the  charts 
were  made  to  show  the  movement  of  prices  away  from  the  pre- 
war level.  This  effect  was  produced  by  treating  the  average  of 
the  actual  prices  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  (July,  1913,  to  June,  1914)  as  equal  to  100,  and  re- 
ducing the  actual  prices  for  each  month  from  January,  1913,  to 
December,  1918,  to  the  form  of  relative  prices  on  that  scale. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  selling  price  of  a  given  unit  of  a  product 
averaged  $2  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  and  fell  to  $1.80 
in  1915,  the  relative  price  of  that  product  for  that  month  would 
be  90;  if  the  price  rose  to  $4  in  June,  1918,  the  relative  price 
would  be  200. 

The  numerous  price  charts  scattered  throughout  this  bulletin, 
as  well  as  through  the  other  studies  of  the  series,   were  drawn 


•■Single 


on  this  uniform  scale,'  and  under  this  arrangement  all  the  relative 
price  charts  in  the  present  series  of  price  histories  are  com-' 
parable   with  one  another. 

For  those  who  are  interested  not  merely  in  the  fluctuations 
of  particular  commodities  such  as  rubber  tires  or  rubber  cloth- 
ing, but  also  in  the  price  fluctations  of  the  class  of  rubber 
products  as  a  whole,  "index  numbers"  are  provided.  A  simple 
average  of  commodities  sold — some  by  the  dozen,  some  by  single 
units,  and  some  by  the  foot,  as  is  the  case  with  hot-water  bottles, 
rubber  tires,  and  rubber  hose,  respectively— would  obviously  be 
of  little  value.  Therefore  in  making  index  numbers,  each  in- 
dividual commodity  is  "weighted"  by  multiplying  the  monthly 
prices  from  1913  to  1918  by  the  amount  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1917,  plus  imports.  In 
the  case  of  crude  rubber,  since  there  is  virtually  no  domestic 
production,  the  imports  for  1917  are  used  as  the  weighting 
factor.  The  year  1917  was  selected  as  the  weighting  year  so 
that  war-time  conditions  could  be  reflected.  Figures  for  1918 
may  have  been  more  typical  of  the  war  situation,  but  such  data 
were  not  available  for  many  commodities  when  the  studies  were 
being  written. 

Table    II.— IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    RUBBER  INTO  THE    UNITED 

STATES,   1913  TO  1918.» 

1913.       1914.       1915.  1916.  1917.         1918. 

I'lantations     ...long  tons     23,967     35,326     61,085  85,287  134,946     133,167 

Paras'      18,481      19,466     32.017  22,490  25.225       20,081 

Africans     (*             (»)            (»)  (»)  3,330            730 

Centrals     <»)            («)            (»)  (»)  898             762 

Guayule     2,756          850       2.654          435  1,863  1,329 

Manigoba      and      Matto 

Grasso     (')           (S)            (')  (')  800            146 

All     other     6,276       5,084       7,068  6,831  

Total 51,480     60,726  102,824  115,043     167,062     156,215 

*  These  samples  of  rubber  clothing  arc  designated  by  their  respective 
trade  names  and  have   been   selected  with   the  aid   of  The   Rubber  Associa- 

''  The  one  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  case  of  dyestuffs,  where 
the   extraordinary    rise   in   prices   necessitated   a   change   in   scale.  , 

"  Since  the  amount  of  crude  rubber  re-exported  from  the  United  States 
IS  practically  neglicible,  the  figures  presented  in  the  above  table  may  be 
taken  as  analogous  to  our  rubber  consumption.  Data  from  The  Iniiia 
Rubber  World.  1917.  ' 

•  Caucho  has  been  included  in  Paras. 
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Figure  3.  Relative 
Solid  Rubber  (36 
Tread  (30  by  3^) 
1913,  to  December, 
Prices,  July,  1913, 


5);  Pneumatic  Pi-uh 
-By  Months,  January 
918.  (Average  Quotei 
June,  1914=100.) 


Figure  4.  Relative  Prices  of  Mechanical 
Rubber  Goods:  Conveyor  Belting;  Water 
Hose.— By  Months,  January,  1913,  to  De- 
cember, 1918.  (Average  Quoted  P'rices,  July, 
1913,  TO  June,  1914  =  100.) 
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A  review  of  the  successive  steps  taken  in  making  these  index 
numbers  will  illustrate  the  process.  In  dealing  with  crude  rub- 
ber, for  example,  the  amount  of  each  individual  type  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1917  was  firsi  determined,  and  this 
amount  was  adopted  as  the  weighting  factor.  (See  Table  II.) 
Secondly,  the  price  of  each  type  in  every  month  of  the  six- 
year  period  covered  was  multiplied  by  this  weight.  Thirdly,  the 
products  of  the  prices  of  the  nine  different  types  of  rubber,  times 
their  respective  weights,  were  added  up  separately  for  each 
month ;  and,  finally,  these  monthly  aggregates  were  turned  into 
relatives  on  the  pre-war  base;  that  is,  the  average  of  the  aggre- 
gates for  the  12  months,  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914,  was  made 
equal  to  100,  and  all  the  other  individual  monthly  aggregates 
converted   into   relatives   on   that   scale. 

The  method  adopted  in  weighting  rubber  products  was  some- 
what different.  In  this  instance,  because  of  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  amount  of  the  various  classes  of  goods 
produced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  to  the  individual 
classes  a  weight  which  was  proportionate  to  their  importance  in 
the  entire  rubber  industry.  The  amount  of  rubber  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  types  of  goods  was  here  used 
as  the  determining  factor  (see  Table  I),  and  the  number  of  tons 
of  rubber  which  went  into  the  production  of  each  class  was 
used  as  the  weight   for   that  class. 

It  is  apparent  that  index  numbers  made  on  this  plan  for 
the  entire  rubber  industry  are  coinparable  with  the  relative  prices 
for  individual  commodities  as  shown  in  the  various  charts.  By- 
using  these  index  numbers  the  reader  can  get  a  clear  idea  of 
average  price  fluctuations  in  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole  and 
can  have  at  the  same  time  a  basis  for  comparing  such  fluctua- 
tions with  those   in   other  industries. 

RUBBER   PRODUCT   PRICES. 

To  understand  fully  the  course  of  the  prices  of  rubber  goods 
during  the  war  period,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
status  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the,  years  prior  to  1913.  The 
first  two  years  of  the  present  decade  saw  the  plantation  industry 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  1911  the  amount  of  rubber  taken  by 
the  five  leading  rubber-consuming  countries  surpassed  the  world's 
total  production.     A  similar  situation,  in  a  less  marked  degree. 


existed  in  1912,  and  two-dollar  rubber  was  not  uncommon.  Talk 
of  synthetic  rubber  and  the  future  sources  of  supply  was  rife 
in  the  trade  and  1913  opened  with  rubber  prices  around  one 
dollar  and  rubber  products  still  reflecting  the  high  level  of 
the  previous  year.  It  should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  base  year  (July,  1913,  to  June,  1914)  was  one  of  high  prices 
for  the  rubber  industry  and  that  these  high  prices  were  the 
result  of  crude  rubber  costs.    Later,  the  situation  changed,  and  in 

1917  and  1918,  after  a  period  of  relative  sluggishness,  the  price 
of  rubber  goods  rose  to  a  point  above  the  pre-war  level.  This 
time  the  high  cost  of  cotton  fabrics  and  other  ingredients  was 
the  controlling  factor;  indeed  crude  rubber  prices  in  these  years 
were   considerably   below   their   pre-war    level. 

Rubber  products  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  speculative 
price  rises  experienced  by  crude  rubber  at  various  intervals 
during  the  six  years  here  considered.  Unlike  crude  rubber,  the 
prices  of  finished  products  continued  along  a  more  or  less  level 
path,  broken  at  relatively  few  points,  tending  dow-nward  through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  period  and  upward  during  the  second. 
It  will  be  noted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  level 
of  rubber  goods  began  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  all 
commodities  (see  Figure  2),  while  on  the  other  hand  it  lagged 
almost  a  year  behind  the  rise  in  the  level  of  ingredients,  such 
as  cotton  and  chemicals. 

Rubber  goods  in  general,  however,  never  reached  the  high 
level  of  either  their  ingredients  or  commodities  in  general,  the 
low  price  of  crude  rubber  having  exercised  a  tempering  effect. 
Thus   the   rubber-product   price   level   had   by   the   latter   half  of 

1918  advanced  but  57  per  cent  above  its  lowest  point  in  the  past 
five  years,  while  prices  of  the  ingredients  rose  by  164  per  cent. 
The  index  for  "all  commodities"  had  jumped  110  per  cent  in 
the  meantime. 

Few  industries,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  anything  equal 
to  the  price  slump  of  rubber  commodities  in  1915.  In  that  year 
practically  all  rubber  goods  underwent  a  price  decrease,  and 
the  average  level  for  rubber  products  fell  approximately  20  per 
cent.  This  situation  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  crude 
rubber  was  relatively  cheap  at  the  time,  while  the  glut  of  the 
cotton   market   had   sent   the   price  of  that   commodity  to  a   low 
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of  2  Series.— By  Months,  January,  1913, 
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point.  Another  reason  assigned  by  some  members  of  the  trade 
was  the  growing  competition  in  the  rubber  industry  and  the 
desire  of  the  large  manufacturers  to  crowd  out  the  new  arrivals." 
An  analysis  of  the  price  fluctuations  in  the  individual  branches 
of  the  industry  will  bring  out  in  further  detail  the  factors  bear- 
ing on  the  price  situation. 

KUBBEE  TIHES. 

The  general  low-price  level  of  rubber  goods  in  early  1915 
was  characteristic  of  every  product  of  the  industry.  In  the 
case  of  tires,  however,  the  price  fall  was  most  marked,  a  27 
per  cent  decrease  taking  place  within  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  (1)  the  abnormally  low 
prices  of  cotton  fabrics — the  aftermath  of  the  shutting  off  of 
cotton  exportations — and  (2)  the  abnormal  competition  in  the 
rubber  industry,  the  results  of  which  were  at  that  time  making 
themselves  felt.  This  competition  was  the  culmination  of  the 
situation  in  the  three  preceding  years.  In  1912,  when  prices  were 
highest,  there  was  talk  in  the  trade  of  the  prodigious  profits 
of  the  tire  manufacturers.  This  talk  naturally  resulted  in  a 
rush  to  make  tires,  and  soon  capacity  of  production  outran 
capacity  of  consumption.  An  inevitable  scaling  of  prices  fol- 
lowed, and  pneumatic  times  continued  downward  until  the  low 
point  was  reached  in  early  1915.  The  low  price  of  February 
continued  until  December,  when  the  price  started  on  an  upward 
course,  which  reached  its  summit  in  April,  1918.  This  rise  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
other  than  rubber.  In  no  case,  however,  was  the  rise  proportion- 
ate to  either   of  these   factors. 

Solid  rubber  tires  are  a  relatively  new  product  of  the  rubber 
industry.  In  1913  and  1914  they  were  relatively  little  in  demand 
and  it  was  not  until  the  motorization  of  the  Allied  transport 
system  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  that  they  became 
a  factor  of  large  importance.  Solid-tire  prices  continued  un- 
changed through  1913  and  1914,  falling  early  in  1915  in  sympathy 
with  all  other  rubber  goods.  In  late  1915  the  war  demand  for 
solid  tires  made  itself  felt.  This  demand  tended  to  reinforce 
the  rise  of  tire  prices  in  general,  and  January,  1916,  witnessed 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  a  7  per  cent  rise  in 
the  price  of  pneumatics.     (See  Figure  3.) 

In  1917  and  1918  solid-tire  prices  rose  quite  regularly  with 
those  of  pneumatics.  The  tremendous  demand  resulting  from 
Army  needs  accentuated  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  former, 
however,  and  1918  ended  with  solid-tire  prices  45  per  cent  above 
their  pre-war  average,  as  contrasted  with  pneumatics,  whose 
prices  had  risen  but  16  per  cent  above  the  1913-1914  level. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBES  GOODS. 

It  was  in  this  branch  of  the  rubber  industry  that  price  increases 
were  most  evident  in  the  six  years  dealt  with  in  this  study. 
Rubber  hose,  for  example,  increased  125  per  cent  above  its 
pre-war  level,  while  belting  reached  a  level  which  was  75  per 
cent  above  the  1913-1914  average.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  hose 
may  be  attributed  to  both  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials— the  amount  of  crude  rubber  used  in  the  production 
being  relatively  small — and  the  stimulated  demand.  The  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Shipping  Board  used  large  amounts  of  rubber 
hose,  whereas  in  the  case  of  garden  hose  civilian  consumption 
also  increased  appreciably. 

Rubber  belting  is  fast  becoming  a  competitor  of  its  leather 
prototype,  and  its  price  rise  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
increasing  price  of  the  leather  product.  The  extension  of  in- 
dustrial plants  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  transmission  and  conveyor  belting  was  another  potent  factor 
in  price  determination.". 

•The  1ndi.\  Rubber  Wokld.  March  1,  1915,  page  318. 

iTt  should  be  noted  that  although  the  price  increase  of  mechanical  goods 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  products  of  any  other_  branch  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, yet  when  compared  to  prices  in  general  in  late  1918,  rubber  hose 
was  slightly  above  and   rubber  belting  slightly  below  the  level  of   "all   com- 


RtrBBEB  FOOTWEAB. 

Although  rubber  boot  and  shoe  prices  did  not  drop  to  the 
low  level  of  tire  prices,  they  nevertheless  remained  considerably 
below  their  pre-war  average  for  a  longer  period  than  did  the 
latter.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  low  prices  of  re- 
claimed rubber,  tremendous  quantities  of  which  are  used  in  the 
footwear  branch  of  the  industry.  The  mild  winters  of  the  first 
half  of  the  six-year  period  dealt  with  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ficulty of  disposing  of  stocks  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
price  situation.  Increasing  costs  added  to  a  demand  stimulated 
by  war  needs  sent  the  price  of  rubber  footwear  upward  at  the 
end  of  1916.  It  is  notable  that  only  three  increases  were  made 
in  the  price  of  rubber  footwear  during  the  period  of  the  war — 
a  situation  characteristic  of  very  few  important  commodities. 
(See  Figure  5.) 

RUBBER    CLOTHING. 

The  rise  of  rubber  clothing  prices,  which  was  surpassed  by 
only  one  other  rubber  commodity  herein  dealt  with,  namely, 
rubber  hose,  may  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials.  The  Army  demand  for  raincoats  had  its 
effect,  of  course,  and  this  factor  was  especially  evident  during 
1917  and  1918.  The  relative  cost  of  the  rubberization  of  clothing 
is  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fabrics  and 
labor  employed.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  rubberization  did  not  in- 
crease to  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  past  six  years.  The 
price  of  fabrics  employed,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  12 
to  48  per  cent,  varying  with  the  individual  types  of  coats;  while 
other  costs  such  as  labor,  trimmings,  etc.,  which  comprise  the 
largest  part  of  the  expense  of  production,  rose  from  47  to  78  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  respective  increases  in  the  cost 
of  the  nine  types  of  coats,  the  average  relative  prices  of  which 
are  shown  in  Figure  6. 
Table  IV.— INCREASED   COST  OF  RUBBER  CLOTHING.   1913-1918. 


Coat  I 
Coat  II 
Coat  III 
Coat  ]\ 


Coat  1  I 
Coat  VII 
Coat  VIII 


Rubber 

Other' 

compound. 

Fabric. 

13.5 

21.0 

65.5 

16.0 

22.0 

60.0 

12.5 

30.5 

57.0 

13.0 

28.5 

58.5 

10.0 

32.5 

57.0 

6.0 

29.0 

64.0 

6.0 

45.0 

48.0 

5.0 

48.0 

47.0 

9.0 

12.0 

78.0 

10.1 


29.f 


59.6 


DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 

This  class  of  rubber  products,  like  that  of  rubber  footwear, 
experienced  but  few  price  changes  prior  to  1916.  In  fact,  the 
price  of  water  bottles,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  drop 
of  two  per  cent  in  1914,  remained  unchanged  until  April,  1916, 
when  it  started  a  rise  which  ended  in  the  middle  of  1918.  Ice 
bags,  on  the  other  hand,  changed  but  little  in  value  d'uring  the 
period  prior  to  America's  entrance  into  the  war,  the  low  price 
of  1914  having  remained  relatively  static  until  June,  1917.  The 
demands  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  stimulated  prices  at  this  time,  bringing  a  rise  which  had 
been  a  long  time  due.     (See  Figure  7.) 

CONCLUSION. 

A  review  of  the  run  of  prices  for  the  rubber  industry  as  a 
whole — that  is,  for  crude  rubber,  ingredients,  and  rubber  products 
combined — 'as  presented  in  the  Figure  2,  makes  apparent  the 
fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  16  months  ended  January, 
1915,  the  rubber  industry  price  situation  had  little  in  common 
with  commodities  in  general.  Low  prices  characterized  the  in- 
dustry by  and  large.  During  the  six  years  dealt  with  in  this 
study  there  were  only  12  months  in  which  the  index  number 
of  the  rubber  industry  was  higher  than  that  of  "all  commodities," 

i^lncludes  findings,  -trimmings,  waste,  packing,  labor,  overhead,  profit  and 
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and  in  all  but  lour  of  these  instances  variations  above  the  general 
price  level  were  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  February,  1915,  rulibcr 
grices  fell  16  per  cent  below  the  level  of  all  commodities,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  inde.x  numbers  of  the  rubber  industry 
and  of  commodities  in  genera!  followed  individual  courses.  The 
latter,  after  remaining  relatively  static  for  some  nine  months, 
ascended  rapidly,  reaching  its  first  apex  in  July,  1917,  at  a  point 
89  per  cent  above  the  level  of  February,  1915.  The  governmental 
policy  of  price-fixing  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1917  re- 
sulted in  a  slight  recession,  which  continued  until  June  of  t'le 
following  year,  when  the  upward  course  of  prices  was  resume  1. 
The  year  1918  ended  with  the  index  number  of  all  commodities 
103  per  cent  above  its  pre-war  level. 

The  index  number  of  the  rubber  industrv,  on  llie  other  hai'd, 


followed  a  rather  slow  upward  course,  which  was  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  cycles  of  depression  varying  from  1  to  10 
months  in  duration.  At  no  time  did  it  approach  the  index  num- 
ber of  "all  commodities,"  and  throughout  the  period  following 
February,  1915,  the  price  level  of  the  rubber  industry  was  ^t 
least  16  per  cent  below  that  of  commodities  in  general.  This 
difference  in  levels  was  highest  in  July,  1917,  when  the  "all- 
commodities"  index  number  was  80  per  cent  above  that  of  thf; 
rubber  industry.  Throughout  1917  and  1918,  in  fact,  the  diverg- 
ency existing  between  the  two  levels  was  one  of  great  significance 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  price  fluctuations  of  but  few  industries. 
The  signing  of  the  armistice  found  the  price  level  of  the  rubber 
industry  72  per  cent  below  that  of  all  commodities,  or,  in  other 
words,  31  per  cent  aliove  its  own  level  of  1913-1914. 


Influences  Operating  on  the   After-the-War   Demand 
for  Rubber  Goods. 


Bv  I..   IV.  AUi'yn-Srhmidl. 


GKE.\T  EVENTS  of  such  an  elementary  force  as  a  world's  war 
must  result  in  an  upheaval  of  all  the  ordinary  standards 
!  of  life.  Progress  advances  at  a  higher  speed  than  dur- 
ing normal  times  and  the  world  experiences  the  evolution  of  a 
century  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  a  few  years.  The 
period  which  divides  us  to-day  from  the  advent  of  the  war  is 
s.till  too  short  to  enable  us  to  realize  fully  what  it  has  done  to 
hasten  industrial  and  economic  progress.  As  yet  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  draw  the  balance  of  loss  and,  gain.  It  certainly 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  inventors  in  all  countries. 
As  to  the  rubber  industry,  it  has  so  far  been  unable  to  utilize 
synthetic  rubber,  but  the  field  of  application  for  the  genuine 
article  has  widened  materially  and  the  rubber  industry  emerges 
from  the  war  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
world. 

,  Tliis  development  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on 
our  domestic  rubber  industry  in  its  relation  to  both  home  and 
foreign  markets.  Considering  the  enormous  strides  made  by  the 
American  rubber  industry  in  the  expansion  of  its  foreign  influ- 
ence, it  is  the  effect  upon  foreign  markets  which  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  the  greatest  attention  from  our  manufacturers.  The 
average  manufacturer  or  exporter  is  inclined  to  look  upon  for- 
eign trade  as  a  matter  of  orders  and  delivery.  The  great  eco- 
nomic factors  operating  in  the  world's  markets  do  not  apparently 
concern  him  and  he  does  not  trouble  about  the  development  of 
fa,vorable  trade  prospects.  This  policy  has  been  especially 
noticeable  in  our  own  country.  It  has  marred  for  a  long  time 
our  politically  and  economically  desirable  trade  relations  with 
South  America  and  it  is  again  interfering  very  seriously  in  our 
relationship  to  our  former  allies  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  the 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  present  and  future  require- 
ments of  a  market  which  develops  the  successful  exporter.  Only 
the  manufacturer  who  makes  himself  useful  to  his  customer 
can  expect  to  acquire  his  permanent  confidence.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  American  rubber  manufacturers  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  economic  tendencies  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  markets  for  .American  rubber  goods. 
OUR  PAST  PROVINCIALISM. 
The  -\merican  rubber  industry  can  easily  be  called  the  most 
powerful  and  progressive  of  the  rubber  industries  of  the  world. 
No  country  has  provided  during  peace  times  so  many  difficult 
problems  for  the  rubber  chemist  and  engineer  than  our  own  and 
it  is  only  our  somewhat  provincial,  habits  which  have  prevented 
the.  American  rubber  industry  from  ta(king  first  place  as  an  ex- 
porting industry  in  the  years  before  the  war.  Matte-s  have  now 
changed.     We  have  been  forced  to  take  a  hand  in  international 


affairs  and  the  rul)l)er  industry  was  burdened  with  an  unusual 
load  of  foreign  orders  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  exertion  to  fill. 
In  the  future  we  shall  receive  automatically  a  share  of  the  ex- 
port business  of  the  world  and  this  will  be  measured  more  or 
less  by  the  general  ability  of  our  industry  to  supply  the  demand. 
This  share  in  foreign  trade  flows  as  a  natural  result  of  interna- 
tional trade  exchange  to  any  leading  industry  of  any  country. 
It  is  the  tribute  due  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful  economic 
producer.  The  successful  exporter,  however,  cannot  wait  to  let 
others  determine  his  share  of  the  business  of  the  world,  and  by 
making  use  of  the  existing  opportunities  obtains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  trade.  And  such  opportunities  are  now  especially 
numerous.  They  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
RUBBER  IN  DRY  COURSING. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  favorable  market  develop- 
ments in  their  early  stages.  Often  we  cannot  determine  with  cer- 
tainty what  particular  consequences  will  follow  a  certain  event. 
But  there  are  at  present  many  so-called  fundamental  economic 
causes  which  must  lead  to  an  extensive  business  for  the  rubber  in- 
dustry of  the  world.  Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  in  the  space  of  a 
short  article.  There  is  a  considerable  shortage  of  houses  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  fact,  all  over  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  England 
will  have  to  build  500,000  dwellings  within  a  few  years.  France 
may  require  even  more.  .\nd  w^e  can  estimate  conservatively  that 
several  million  houses  will  be  erected  all  over  Europe  in  the  near 
future.  All  these  houses  require  dry  coursing  and  waterproof 
roofing.  This  question  of  dry  coursing  is  still  in  its  initial 
stages.  In  England  slate  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  old  houses  in  Europe  were  often  entirely  without  dry 
courses,  resulting  in  damage  to  the  masonry  caused  by  the  infil- 
tration of  water.  Shortly  before  the  war  a  proposition  was 
made  to  use  rubber  for  this  purpose.  The  advantages  of  rubber 
sheets  laid  along  the  fundaments  were  obvious.  Rubber  is 
absolutely  damp  proof,  it  would  stretch  in  case  the  fundaments 
settled  and  will  not  break  like  slate,  and,  moreover,  the  cost 
was  not  materially  higher.  The  building  of  a  large  number 
of  houses  offers  the  rubber  industry  an  opportunity  to  manu- 
facture dry  course  material.  Large  strips  of  rubber,  1  to  2  feet 
wide  and  Vi  or  34-inch  in  thickness,  are  required.  Figuring 
at  the  basis  of  30  yards  of  material  for  each  house,  the  very 
small  English  workmen  dwelling  being  considered,  the  English 
consumption  of  that  kind  of  dry  course  sheeting  would  amount 
to  15  million  yards  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  large  demand 
which  might  be  developed  on  the  European  continent.  Some 
ad\ertising  would  be   of  course   required   to  acquaint  the  build- 
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ers  with  the  material  and  also  to  educate  the  public  to  demand 
its  use  in  the  new  buildings. 

FIBER  SOLES    IN    EUROPE. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  to  give  another  example,  the 
writer  had  a  hurry  call  from  Switzerland  for  American  com- 
position soles  made  from  rubber  or  any  other  material.  A 
similar  call  came  from  Rumania  a  few  weeks  later.  In  both 
instances  the  fact  was  communicated  to  a  number  of  American 
rubber  firms  likely  to  handle  a  large  development  of  this  kind, 
but  only  one  firm  made  use  of  this  opportunity.  Before  the 
war  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the  European  public  of  the 
usefulness  of  rubber  heels  and  soles,  or  any  other  waterproof 
leather  substitutes.  The  few  firms  which  imported  these  goods 
in  Europe  did  not  do  a  very  large  business  because  European 
opinion  was  generally  adverse  to  the  use  of  anything  but  leather 
in  footwear.  Leather  has  become  exceedingly  rare  in  Europe 
and  shoe  prices  have  mounted  to  figures  which  would  be  in- 
comprehensible even  in  our  own  country.  Composition  mate- 
rials have  been  introdced  quite  generally  and  great  numbers  of 
the  European  population  have  reconciled  themselves  to  wearing 
them.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  this  country  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  production  of  rubber  soles  and  heels  and 
our  manufacturers  might  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to 
study  the  European  situation  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit- 
able use  of  its  opportunities. 

AMERICAN   TIRES  FOR   EUROPE. 

-As  a  third  example  the  automobile  industry  may  serve.  This 
industry,  though  highly  developed  in  Europe,  is  comparatively 
a  small  factor  in  the  American  market.  It  is  reported  that  the 
European  automobile  industry  will  start  building  small  pas- 
senger and  carrier  automobiles  on  American  lines,  adopting,  if 
possible,  the  design  of  American  rims  and  tires.  The  outcome 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  small  American  tires,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  European  auto- 
mobiles will  be  sold. 

All  three  tendencies,  and  there  are  many  more  to  be  found 
under  the  cover  of  the  present  industrial  reorganization,  have 
not  come  about  spontaneously.  They  are  rather  the  result 
of  a  slow  evolution  of  earlier  causes.  The  war,  however,  has 
hastened  the  development  and  has  made  a  necessity  out  of  what 
was  five  years  ago  only  a  convenience.  It  has  cost  the  makers 
of  rubber  heels  and  soles  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  the 
public  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  wearing  rubber  heels 
and  the  educational  campaign  is  still  going  on  in  this  country. 
In  Europe,  the  war  has  acted  as  an  educator  in  this  respect  and 
Europe  is  now  ready  to  accept  the  leather  substitutes  made  of 
rubber  or  any  other  material.  The  same  refers  to  building 
material  and  automobile  tires. 

FOREIGN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RUBBER. 

But  the  evolution  now  taking  place  in  favor  of  employing 
rubber  is  not  confined  only  to  building  materials,  wearing  ap- 
parel and  automobiles.  It  is  prevalent  in  medical  and  surgical 
appliances,  the  electrical  industry,  plumbing,  steam  and  indus- 
trial engineering,  and  the  large  circle  of  doinestic  industries 
where  the  guiding  hand  of  the  rubber  manufacturer  is  required 
to  make  a  fact  out  of  what  at  the  present  time  may  only  be  a 
tendency.  There  is  hardly  a  rubber  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  not  been  asked  during  the  last  five  years  whether 
a  certain  article  might  be  made  with  advantage  from  rubber. 
Many  of  these  inquiries  have  been  turned  down,  not  because 
they  were  unsuitable  but  because  the  factories  were  too  busy 
to  consider  them.  In  many  instances  the  desired  articles  have 
been  manufactured,  but  their  use  has  not  extended  beyond  their 
particular  field.  Now  is  the  time  to  follow  up  these  leads;  the 
inquirer  should  again  be  approached  and  his  particular  require- 
ments investigated.  The  work  will  fall  principally  to  rubber 
manufacturers  specializing  in  certain  articles  or  to  the  special 
departments   of   large   enterprises.     This   will   be   an    advantage 


as  the  investigation  will  be  conducted  by  men  competent  to  give 
the  new  proposition  its  best  chance  for  a  complete  success. 

As  to  the  foreign  side  of  this  evolution  in  the  demandl  for 
rubber  goods  our  industry  will  find  plenty  of  material.  The 
need  of  the  foreign  consumer  for  the  employment  of  new 
materials  is  very  great.  No  doubt  much  of  the  biisiness  which 
would  have  fallen  to  our  manufacturers  if  they  had  taken  hold 
of  these  suggestions  early  during  the  war,  will  now  flow  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  rubber  manufacturers  who  are  just  as  keen> 
to  take  hold  of  any  new  development,  but  a  good  deal  should 
still  be  left  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  making  the  necessary  ex- 
periments. It  is  not  as  a  rule  very  difficult  to  perfect  a  technical 
process  or  an  implement  of  some  sort  if  once  its  usefulness  has 
been  established.  But  it  requires  much  astuteness  to  introduce 
its  use  generally  and  thereby  make  the  article  worth  its  in- 
dustrial  production. 

The  influence  of  this  present  development  on  our  foreign 
trade  will  soon  show.  We  should  witness  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
demand  for  many  articles  new  to  the  industry  and  those  which 
have  been  in  less  demand  in  former  years.  Upon  the  ability 
of  our  industry  to  forestall  this  development  and  to  direct  it  in 
channels  favorable  to  our  owrt  manufacturers,  the  future  success. 
of  the  American  rubber  industry  in  new  markets  will  depend. 


THE  MILEAGE  GUARANTIES  INCREASE, 
Following  the  recent  reduction  of  pneumatic  tire  prices  on 
the  part  of  several  leading  companies  comes  a  more  or  less 
general  increase  in  mileage  guarantees  and  adjustment  basis 
for  tires  ranging  from  about  30  to  75  per  cent  of  the  previous 
guaranties.  The  movement  was  started  by  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  and  a 
canvass  of  the  trade  shows  to  what  degree  other  companies  are 
falling   in   line : 
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Several  companies  have  made  no  change  because  their  mileage 
basis  was  already  high  enough.  A  few  of  the  larger  firms  give 
no  mileage  guaranty  as  a  basis  of  adjustment,  preferring  to 
adjust  claims  on  poor  material  or  defective  workmanship  in 
the  individual  case.  This  method,  they  believe,  gives  greater 
satisfaction  than  setting  a  fixed  scale  which  is  often  inapplicable 
to   the  case  in  hand. 

About  five  years  ago  an  unlimited  guaranty  covering  the  full 
life  of  the  tire  was  adopted  for  Goodyear  passenger-car  tires, 
and  that  form  of  guaranty  has  now  been  extended  to  solid  and 
cushion  tires.  No  matter  how  far  a  Goodyear  tire  has  been 
driven,  whether  it  be  .S,0(X)  or  50,000  miles,  or  how  long  its  period 
of  service,  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  will  be  made  if  it 
proves   defective. 


FRAZAR  &  CO.  BUY  NEW  YORK  BUILDING. 
Frazar  &  Co..  a  firm  well  known  to  the  rubber  trade  through 
its  chemical  department,  which  supplies  the  "States"  brand 
of  antimony,  zinc  oxide,  magnesia,  etc.,  has  recently  purchased 
the  Trinit}'  Court  Building  at  72-76  Trinity  Place.  This  will  be 
known  as  the  Frazar  Building  and  after  extensive  alterations  "wiH 
be  occupied  by  Frazar  &  Co.  for  their  New  York  offices.  '• 
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Echoes  of  The  Great  War. 


RESUMPTION  OF  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

EFFECTIVE  July  14,  1919,  it  was  announced  by  the  War  Trade 
Board  Section  of  the  Department  of  State  that  a  general 
enemy  trade  license  had  been  issued  authorizing  all  persons 
in  the  United  Slates  to  trade  and  communicate  with  persons  re- 
siding in  Germany  and  to  trade  and  communicate  with  all  persons 
with  whom  trade  and  communication  is  prohibited  by  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  except  those  in  Hungary  or  that  portion  of 
Russia  under  the  control  of  the  Bolshevik  authorities. 

The  above-mentioned  general  license  does  not  authorize  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  from  Germany  or  elsewhere  of 
dyes,  dyestufTs,  potash,  drugs  or  chemicals  which  have  been  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  Germany;  nor  does  it  authorize  trade 
.with  respect  to  any  property  which  heretofore,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  as  amended,  has 
been  reported  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  or  should  have 
been  so  reported  to  him,  or  any  property  which  heretofore, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian has  seized  or  has  required  to  be  conveyed,  transferred, 
assigned,  delivered  or  paid  over  to  him. 

Exports  to  and  imports  from  Germany  may  now  take  place 
under  Special  Export  License  RAC  No.  71  and  General  Import 
License  PBF  No.  37. 

FEDERAL    INCORPORATION    OF   AMERICAN    FOREIGN    TRADE 
FIRMS. 

The  bill  to  permit  the  Federal  incorporation  of  companies 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
virith  the  approval  of  the  Government,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  and  other  organizations,  is  of  much  moment 
to  the  rubber  industry,  which  necessarily  involves  international 
relations  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Our  state  incorporation  laws  vary  so  greatly  and  change  so 
frequently,  and  court  procedure  and  decisions  differ  to  such  a 
d«gree  as  to  be  so  generally  distrusted  abroad,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  secure  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  American 
companies   organized   under   these   laws. 

Federal  incorporation  of  American  concerns  doing  business 
abroad  would  lend  the  confidence  and  prestige  of  the  federal 
name  and  authority  to  our  foreign  traders,  and  nothing  is  as 
important  to  foreign  trade  as  mutual  confidence. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  firms  abroad  made  up  of  Americans, 
but  depending  largely  upon  foreign  money  for  their  capital,  be 
permitted  to  do  business  under  the  American  flag  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  the  investment  of  foreign  money.  This  investment 
in  American  concerns  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  purchase 
of  American  goods,  and  would  therefore  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  aiding  the  growth  of  American  foreign  trade. 

COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TO  CONTINUE. 

The  war  has  shown  conclusively  the  country's  need  of  a 
governmental  agency  that  shall  in  time  of  peace  collect,  study 
and  centralize  in  a  scientific  way  all  information  bearing  upon 
the  national  defense,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  industries,  science,  and  labor  in  time  of  war. 

The  United  States  Council  of  National  Defense,  created  nearly 
a  year  before  America  entered  the  war,  is  such  an  agency,  and 
the  amount  of  constructive  work  it  has  accomplished  with  an 
e.xpenditure  of  only  $1,574,000  up  to  May  1,  1919,  has  been  truly 
remarkable. 

Under  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  there  has  been  reappropriated 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  its  unexpended  balance  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  the  Council  is  now  maturing  plans  to 
return  to  its  peace-time  functions.  During  the  war  the  Council 
has   been   in   effect   an   administrative    laboratory   and    clearing 


house  of  study  and  action  in  matters  touching  the  national  de- 
fense. Broadly  speaking,  it  purposes  to  continue  under  the 
same  policy. 

With  the  closing  of  the  work  of  the  Capital  Issues  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Fuel  Administration,  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Council  remains  the  single  in- 
terdepartmental unit  which  can  centralize  the  study  of  the 
records  established  by  these  war  agencies.  It  will  undoubtedly 
become  in  effect  the  residuary  legatee  of  these  war  agencies  to 
the  extent  that  their  records  are  not  allocated  to  the  executive 
departments. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor.  With  it  throughout  the  war  acted  an  advisory  commis- 
sion of  seven  members,  composed  of  Daniel  Willard,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Howard  E.  Coffin,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  and  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey. 
WASTE  RECLAMATION  IN  AKRON.  OHIO. 
Wabte  reclamation,  a  war-time  concept,  has  become  a  peace- 
time development  that  promises  eventually  to  accomplish  much 
good  throughout  the  country  by  inculcating  habits  of  individual 
and  corporate  thrift.  The  plan  was  originated  by  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  its  suc- 
cessful operation  is  attributable  to  the  activity  and  interest  of 
George  W.  Sherman,  manager  of  the  salvage  department  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Fostered  by  75  per  cent  of  the  industrial  capitalization  of  the 
community,  the  Akron  Industrial  Salvage  Co.,  capitalized  for 
$25,000,  was  incorporated  in  May,  1918.  It  was  not  a  movement 
for  profit  but  for  betterment  and  the  company  has  operated  on 
the  theory  that  waste  material  often  has  a  value  in  use  far 
greater  than  its  value  in  price,  and  that  nothing  of  use  in  indus- 
try should  be  destroyed. 

In  order  to  assist  other  communities  in  organizing  similar  com- 
panies, the  development  of  a  short,  intensive  training  course  for 
salvage  executives,  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  the  local  colleges, 
is  contemplated  by  the  Waste  Reclamation  Council  of  Akron, 
and  the  feasibility  of  a  full-year  course  of  salvage  engineering 
for  senior  college  men  is  also  under  consideration. 

The  waste-saving  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  but  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  this  civic  improvement  company  will  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  movement  for  national  waste  reclamation  as 
fundamental  as  that  of  National  Waste  Products,  Limited,  in 
England,  a  government  corporation  operated  on  strictly  commer- 
cial lines. 

BELGIUM  GETS  BACK  HER  MACHINERY. 
Belgian  machinery,  stolen  by  the  German  invaders,  is  being 
returned  by  them  at  the  rate  of  some  3,000  tons  weekly.  The 
total  amount  returned  on  July  1  was  18,000  tons  and  there  is 
much  more  to  come.  The  law  of  righteous  retribution  is  still  in 
existence. 

AMERICAN  RUBBER  COATS  IN  GERMANY. 
Rubber  coats  were  among  the  first  goods  offered  by  American 
manufacturers  to  Germany,  according  to  the  "Deutsche  Allege- 
meine."  This  newspaper  states  that  the  initial  result  of  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  is  the  flooding  of  Cologne  with  for- 
eign goods,  and  that  America  and  France  v/ere  among  the  first 
in  this  trade. 


It  is  to  your  best  interest  to  put  your  liberty  bond  interest 
in  War  Savings  Stamps. 


August  1,  1919.] 
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Tire  Rebuilding  and  Repairing — IT 


TIRE  REPAIRING  OPERATIONS. 


TiRE-BuiLDiNX  Lasts  or  M.\ndrels 


REMOVING  THE  TREAD. 

THE  WORN  TREAD,  breaker  strip  and  cushion  stock  down  to 
the  fabric  are  completely  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  exposed  edges  of  the  side-wall  gum  are  skived  or  bev- 
eled, care  being  taken  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  fabric.  The  side 
walls  are  allow- 
ed to  remain  in- 
tact unless  de- 
fective, in  which 
case  they  also 
must  be  re- 
moved in  the 
same  manner,  to- 
gether with  the 
chafing  strip.  If 
the  tread  is  so 
badly  cut  that  it 

is  difficult  to  skin,  a  buffing  machine  equipped  with  a  rotary 
rasp  will  be  more  effective  than  the  knife.  The  casing  is  next 
reversed  to  expose  the  inside  and  carefully  examined  for  weak 
places.  For  small  inside  repairs  two  tire  jacks  or  "reversers" 
will  hold  the  beads  open  while  the  work  is  being  done  and  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  reversing  the  entire  casing.  All  fabric, 
bead,  and  side-wall  damages  are  then  treated  by  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  tire  repairing  and  vulcanizing,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
retreading  to  follow. 

BUFFING. 

When  the  fabric  or  cord  repairs  have  been  completed,  all 
particles  of  old  rubber  and  dirt  are  removed  from  the  outside 
of  the  casing  by  means  of  a  buffing  machine  equipped  with  a 
rotary  wire  brush  which  also  roughens  the  surface  of  the  fab- 
ric. All  rubber  dust  and  loose  fabric  particles  are  dusted  off  with 
a  whisk  broom  or  fine  hand-brush,  when  the  casing  is  ready  for 
retreading,  unless  recovering  of  one  or  both  side  walls  is  necessary. 

RECOVERING. 

If  the  side  walls  of  the  casing  are  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
small  local  repair  after  the 
well-known  manner  is  not 
sufficient,  the  damaged 
side  wall  or  walls  and  cor- 
responding bead  or  chaf- 
ing strip  will  have  been 
removed  with  the  tread, 
and  the  casing  must  first 
be  recovered.  Two  or 
three  coats  of  vulcanizing 
cement  are  applied  to  the 
well-buffed  fabric  of  the 
carcass  as  needed,  each 
coat  being  allowed  to  dry 
separately.  The  bead  strip 
is  first  replaced  with  an 
8  ounce  fabric  frictioned 
two  sides,  lapping  1  inch 
on  the  outside  and  V/i 
inches  on  the  inside.  The 
side  walls  are  next  ap- 
plied, using  one  ply  of 
black,  white,  gray,  or  red 
unvulcanized  gum  of 
proper   thickness — usually   1/16 
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Tools  Used  in  Tire  Rebuilding 


3/32-inch — and  wide  enough 
so  that  the  tread  when  put  in  place  will  overlap  1  inch.  Care- 
ful rolling  to  eliminate  all  air  blisters  it  essential. 

'Continued  from  The  India  Ro8»e«  Would.  July  1,  1919,  pages  SS2-5S3. 


RETREADING. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  four  principal  methods  of  re- 
treading tires  in  common  use.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Building  up  the  tread  of  unvulcanized  rubber,  wrapping 
and  curing  in  a 

pot  heater  or 
kettle  vulvaniz- 
er.  If  a  ribbed 
tread  is  desired, 
the  cure  is  ef- 
fected in  a  re- 
tread mold. 

2.  Using  a 
"  camel  back 
I  r  e  a  d  gum 
specially  pre- 
pared in  one 
piece  to  proper 
thickness,  and 
then  curing  in 
a  kettle. 

3.  Applying 
endless  semi- 
cured  retread 
bands  with 
beaded  or  non- 
skid  treat  designs,  filling  around  the  raised  parts  of  the  tread 
with  soap-stone  mortar,  or  using  a  negative  wrapping  pad,  wrap- 
ing  and  curing  in  a  kettle  vulcanizer. 

4.  Supplying  a  new  tread  by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods 
and  vulcanizing  in  sections  by  three  or  four  cures  in  a  cavity 
retread  mold. 

BUILDING  UP  AND  APPLYING  THE  TREAD. 

To  the  buffed  outside  surface  of  the  casing  two  or  three  coats 

of  vulcanized  cement  are  applied  as  needed,  permitting  each  to 

to  dry  thoroughly.    From 

one-half  to  one  hour  must 

H!    H  _^  be    allowed    for    the    first 

^Sl    ^     m  L  '^'''^^    °^    coats    and    from 

B    W    W    FH  S3mC>         two  to  five  hours  for  the 

K     jl      ''       '  '  last  coat.     A  longer  time 

■  ^^g  j  j  ,»j  is   required  in  cold  damp 

uk^P     V/     U    L^  II       /)       weather    than     in     warm 

dry  weather. 

Cord  fires  require  not  less 
than  three  coats  of  cement, 
each     being     allowed     to 
dry  separately.     The  first 
coat  should  be  a  thin  so- 
lution that  will  soak  into 
the   roughened   cords,   the 
second     and     third     coats 
medium    heavy    solutions. 
The  first  two  coats  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  at  least  one 
hour    and    the    third   coat 
from  six  to  twelve  hours. 
Over    night    is    usually 
convenient  and  sufficient. 
When  the  cement  is  thoroughly  dry,  a  strip  of  cushion  stock, 
usually    1/64    or    1/32-inch    in    thickness,   and    wide   enough   to 
cover   the   cemented   surface   completely  or   within   an  inch   on 
either  side,  is  applied. 
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Al)ovf  the  cushion  stock  is  laid  the  breaker  strip  of  coarsely 
woven  fabric  frictioned  and  coated  on  both  sides,  and  rolled 
tirmly  into  place  with  a  hand  roller.  To  prevent  air  pockets,  the 
edges  of  the  breaker  strip  are  bound  with  half-inch  strips  of 
cushion  stock  rolled  dowrn  firmly.  The  breaker  strip  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  tire.  It  prevents  separation  of  the  tread ; 
obviates  the  formation  of  mud  boils,  and  reduces  the  possibilities 
of  fabric  breaks  resulting  from  stone  bruises. 

The  tread  is  ne.xt  applied.  First,  however, 
it  must  be  built  up  with  three  or  four  strips  of 
black,  white,  gray  or  red  unvulcanized  tread  gum 
of  suitable  width  and  length  sufficient  to  reach 
around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  casing 
In  building  up  the  tread  the  second  widest  ply. 
J4-inch  narrower  than  the  widest  ply,  is  placed  at 
the  bottom.  Above  this  are  placed  the  required 
number  of  piles,  each  J4-i"ch  narrower  than  the 
one  beneath  it,  until  finally  the  widest  ply  is 
placed  at  the  top.  Each  ply  is  rolled  down  se- 
curely as  laid  with  a  flat  hand-roller  and  all  air 
blisters  removed  by  pricking  with  an  awl. 

In  applying  the  tread  to  the  casing  the  second 
widest  ply  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  breaker 
strip,  the  tread  is  carefully  centered  all  around 
and  pulled  tight  to  prevent  wrinkles.  It  is  then 
rolled  down  with  a  hand-roller  or  a  tread-rolling 
machine,  all  air  blisters  being  pricked  with  an  aw 
of  each  tread  ply  are  stitched  down  with  a  rotary  wheel- 
stitcher,  and  the  splice  trimmed  off  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
tread. 

■CAMEL  BACK"   TREAD   GUM. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  building  up  treads  as  needed, 
there  is  a  specially  prepared  unvulcanized  tread  gum  called 
"camel  back,"  because  it  is  built  up  to  a  hump  in  the  center 
where  the  thickness  is  needed.  This  requires  only  to  be  cut  off 
to  the  desired  length;  waste  is  thus  reduced  to  the  minimum  and 
ply  separation,  low  spots,  and  air  blisters  are  obviated. 

Manufacturers  also  supply  endless  retread  bands  with  ribbed 
and  non-skid  designs  in  all  standard  sizes  to  be  applied  instead 
of  built-up  or  "camel  back"  treads. 

VULCANIZING   THE   COMPLETE   REPAIR. 

Plain  retreads,  retread  bands,  relines,  recovers  and  rim  cuts 
entirely  around  are  all   vulcanized   in   a   pot   heater,  also  known 


The  edges 


closed  to  In  the  different  diameters.     I'u  insure  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface,  a  fabric  pad  should  be  wound  around  the  coil. 

.Adjustable  cast  iron  or  aluminum  segment  cores  are  often 
used  instead  of  air-bags  or  coil  springs.  They  are  the  exact 
size  and  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  tire.  Each  segment  is 
;/2-inch  thick  at  the  inside  and  ^-inch  at  the  outside,  making 
them  conform  solid  to  the  circle  of  the  average  tire.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  segments  is  strung  on  two  wires 
I.)  Ko  nearly  around  the  casing,  and  the  adjust- 
nu-Mt  between  the  different  casings  is  made  by 
using  more  or  less  segments.  Where  the  coil 
springs  gaps  apart  to  conform  to  the  diameter  of 
liic  casing,  these  segmental  cores  lie  close  to- 
gether so  that  the  casing  can  neither  shrink  nor 
stretch  in  curing. 

Split  curing  rims,  with  clincher  or  straight- 
side  beads  as  required,  are  next  put  in  place 
upon  the  casing  and  the  two  sides  clamped  se- 
curely together  by  bolts.  A  strip  of  wet  muslin 
cut  on  45  degrees  bias  is  stretched  around 
the  casing  as  a  surface  liner,  and  over  this  a 
heavy  wet  jacket.  In  the  case  of  a  re-covered 
tire  the  light  muslin  jacket  is  put  on  before  the 
curing  rims. 

The  tire  is  ne.xt  cross-wrapped  with  wet  strips 
of  8-ounce  fabric  IVi  inches  wide.  The  wrapping 
should  be  even  and  very  tight  to  insure  uniform  pressure,  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  walls  of  the  casing,  and  to  help  the  beads 
hold  correct  shape.  The  wrappings  are  wound  completely  around 
the  casing  in  one  direction  and  then  the  operation  is  reversed 
and  the  entire  casing  wrapped  m  the  opposite  direction.  For 
convenience  in  working,  these  strips  of  fabric  are  previously  rolled 
like  surgeon's  bandage,  either  by  hand  or  with  one  of  the  several 
rag  rollers  on  the  market. 

If  an  air-bag  is  used  instead  of  coils  or  segmental  cores,  it  is 
inflated  to  70  pounds  pressure,  and  the  casing  is  finally  cured 
in  a  kettle  vulcanizer.  Common  cures  are  45  minutes  at  35 
pounds  steam  pressure,  and  40  minutes  at  40  pounds. 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  price  of  tires  will  soon  reach  pre- 
war levels.  This,  together  with  the  greater  spirit  of  thrift 
engendered  by  the  war,  means  that  rebuilt  tires  will  be  used  more 


Horizontal  Retre.\ding  Vulc.\nizer. 


Pot  Vulcanizer. 


Wrapping  Machinj 


as  a  kettle  vulcanizer,  or  in  a  retread  mold.  In  the  case  of  a  pot 
heater  a  complete  air-bag  or  an  endless  retreading  coil  is  first 
placed  in  the  casing.  Complete  air-bags  made  of  specially  treated 
gum  and  wound  with  fabric  will  give  from  100  to  300  cures.  End- 
less retreading  coils  will  last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  of 
tempered  hard  steel  flat  wire,  long  enough  to  accommodate  cas- 
ings of  any  diameter,  and  wound  so  that  they  may  be  opened  or 


and  more;  that  tire  rebuilding  has  become  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  great  and  growing  business.  Some  6,000,000  automobiles 
are  now  in  use  in  the  United  .States  and  the  number  increases 
enormously  every  year.  Allowing  five  tires  to  each  car,  four  in 
use  and  one  spare,  it  is  seen  that  some  30,000,000  tires  are  now 
in  use.  Of  these,  probably  one-third,  or  10,000,000,  could  be  re- 
built annually. 


AiT.usT  1.  1919.] 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON  CRUDE  RUBBER 
IMPORTS  ARE  HANDLED. 

NEW   YORK   METHOD. 

THE  MtTHUD  employed  in  handling  crude  rubber  imports  in 
New  York  differs  from  the  London  method  in  that  the 
rubber,  if  unsold,  is  handled  by  the  owner  or  consignee  instead 
of  the  broker. 

When  the  rubber  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  or  cars  the 
owner's  dock  man  samples  10  per  cent  of  each  mark.  These 
samples  are  used  to  represent  the  lot  as  a  whole,  or  the  individual 
marks  when  sales  are  being  effected,  the  rubber  being  stored 
at  one  of  the  numerous  warehouses  in  or  near  New  York. 

When  the  rubber  has  been  sold  before  arrival  to  manufacturers, 
the  same  process  of  e.xamination  and  sampling  takes  place,  the 
rubber  being  forwarded  to  the  factory  direct  from  the  dock. 

When  sold  between  importers  or  dealers  it  is  the  usual  custom 
for  the  buyer's  representative  to  meet  the  representative  of  the 
seller  and  together  make  the  examination  of  10  per  cent  of  each 
mark.  If  the  buyer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  examination,  he  can 
demand  a  more  thorough  or  full  examination,  the  expense  of 
which  beyond  the  10  per  cent  is  borne  by  the  buyer.  This  joint 
examination  and  passing  the  weigher's  scales  conslilutes  a  good 
delivery  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

When  rubber  is  sold  "to  arrive,"  but  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  grades  other  than  the  standard,  it  is  customary  to 
deposit  with  the  broker,  if  the  sale  is  made  by  a  broker,  all  or 
part  of  the  sample,  which  the  broker  seals  and  holds  against 
possible  dispute  as  to  quality. 

Should  dispute  arise  an  arbitration  is  held  under  the  rules  of 
the  Rubber  Trade  Association,  of  New  York,  the  result  of  which 
is  final,  but  with  right  of  appeal  to  be  heard  by  the  full  Arbitra- 
tion Committee,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

Terms  upon  which  ruliber  is  sold  to  manufacuircrs  are  based 


their  London  secretary,  just  as  it  was  produced,  all  the  grades 
being  mixed  together.  The  secretary  turned  it  over  to  his 
special  broker  who  had  it  assorted,  classified,  and  the  samples 
of  the  different  grades  displayed  in  his  salesroom  where  intend- 
ing buyers  could  examine  them,  take  the  catalog  number,  and  pre- 
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upon  net  cash  in  10  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  on  the  dock 
or  ex-warehouse.  Terms  between  importers  and  dealers  are 
cash  less  10  days'  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

LONDON    METHOD. 

Formerly  all   plantation   rubber  went  to   London   and   in   the 
early  days,  the  planters,  or  many  of  them,  sent  their  product  to 
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pare  for  the  auction.  At  the  auction  each  broker  personally 
auctioned  off  his  own  lots  as  his  turn  came.  Private  sales  were 
also  made  before  the  auction. 

At  the  present  time  the  same  method  is  continued  excepting 
that  there  are  no  auctions  and  it  is  all  done  by  private  tender. 

When  a  consignment  of  spot  rubber  reaches  the  docks,  each 
lot  is  examined,  weighed,  and  classified  according  to  color,  thick- 
ness and  quality.  Samples  weighing  from  one  to  five  pounds  are 
taken  by  experts,  each  sample  being  stamped  by  public  officials. 
These  samples,  which  represent  the  average  quality  of  the  lots, 
are  placed  in  bags  to  be  sent  to  the  brokers'  sales  rooms. 
Intending  purchasers  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  docks  and  ex- 
amine the  whole  consignment,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
never  do  so,  as  the  samples  are  absolutely  reliable. 

Sales  are  made  for  cash  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
Wednesday  following  the  day  of  the  sale.  Buyers,  therefore,  have 
their  entire  purchase  in  their  factories  before  they  make  any 
payment.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  rubber  traded  in  is 
sold  on  forward  contracts  for  delivery  within  3,  6,  or  12  months, 
so  that  purchasers  can  be  sure  of  having  their  rubber  at  a  fixed 
price  for  a  certain  time  ahead.  Some  of  these  forward  con- 
tracts are  free  on  board,  the  rubber  going  straight  from  the 
grower  to  the  factory;  other  contracts  specify  London  delivery. 
In  either  case,  the  Standard  Qualities  Committee  of  the  London 
Rubber  Trade  Association  is  the  arbiter  in  the  case  of  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  shipments. 

The  London  broker,  in  addition  to  accomplishing  the  sales, 
guarantees  the  credit  of  the  buyer  to  whom  he  sells  and  actually 
handles  the  rubber,  with  the  attendant  expense,  whereas  the  New 
York  broker  assumes  no  responsibility  after  the  passing  of  the 
contract. 

RUBBER  DIVISION   MEETING  OF  AMERICAN   CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  September  3-6,  1919,  when 
the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  Rubber  Division  will 
also  be  held.  Final  arrangements  for  the  program  are  not  yet 
completed;  however,  the  inlerest  shown  promises  a  very  interest- 
ing meeting. 
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Balanced  Packing-Box  Construction. 


THE  INVESTIGATIONS  of  balanced  packing-box  construction  and 
tests  to  determine  box  design  conducted  during  the  war  by 
the   Forest   Products   Laboratorj'   contributed   in' marked 
degree   to    the   safe   and   economical 
movement  of  munitions  and  supplies 
to      the      American      Expeditionary 
Forces.     Immense  monetary   savings 
were  effected  by  the  correct  construc- 
tion   of    containers    as    to    materials 
used,  cargo  space  conserved,  and  re- 
duction   of    loss     by     breakage     of 
packages. 

The  methods  employed  to  attain 
these  results  are  now  available  for 
general  commercial  purposes  through 
the  services  and  publications  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  which 
continues  to  investigate  the  resources 
of  forest  products  in  their  relation  to 
many  important  industrial  develop- 
ments too  numerous  to  mention. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BOX  INDUSTRY. 

The  importance  of  the  box  indus- 
try is  but  little  appreciated.  United 
States  Forest  Service  data  shows  that 
the  manufacture  of  packing  boxes, 
shocks,  crates,  crating,  fruit  and 
vegetable  packages  and  baskets,  is  the 
second  largest  wood-consuming  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  that 
in  1912,  11.6  per  cent  of  all  lumber 
produced  in  the  country  was  con- 
verted into  boxes. 

There  are  innumerable  special  de- 
mands for  boxes  and  crates,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  manufac- 
turing industry  and  intensive  fruit-raising  and  market-gardening 
which  creates  the  demand  for  boxes. 


Di.'\GONAL   Compression   Test, 


than  is  necessary  to  balance  the  average  strength  in  every  other 
part.  The  data  for  designing  such  a  box  cannot  be  obtained 
from  observation  in  actual  commercial  service,  because  the  ob- 
server sees  the  box  only  after  it  has  completely  failed  and  conse- 
quently cannot  measure  the  hazard  which  completes  the  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  laboratory  studies  combine  practical  expe- 
rience, which  is  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  in  use,  of  what  lum- 
ber is  available,  and  of  box  factory  practices,  with  accurate 
scientific  tests  made  on  the  package  itself,  packed  as  in  actual 
service  and  subjected  to  strains  that  approximate  actual  trans- 
portation conditions. 

TESTS   TO  DETERMINE   A   GOOD    BOX. 
Compression-a!ong-an-edge    test,    as    its    name    implies,    is    a 
steady  and  constantly  increasing  pressure  (measured  in  pounds) 
applied  along  any  edge  and   with  the  opposite  edge  diagonally 
through  the  box  in  direct  line  with  the  pressure  exerted.     The 
corner-wise   test  is  applied   in   the   same 
way  to  any  corner  of  the  package  with 
the  opposite  corner  in  a  direct  line  with 
the   pressure.     These  two   tests   measure 
the  strength  of  the  box  in  withstanding 
any  external  pressure  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent approximate  the  hazard  of  the  lower 
HIS  of  boxes  in  a  pile.     By  themselves 
liLse   tests   are   insufficient   to   determine 
comparative    weaknesses    in    the    various 
factors  that  enter  into  properly  balanced 
construction. 

Another  is  the  drop  test,  for  comparing 
the  strength  of  one  box  with  that  of  an- 
other.   The  box  is  packed  with  the  actual 
contents  as  in  service  and  dropped  from  a 
predetermined  height  directly  on  the  cor- 
ner, which  is  a  fall  that  occurs  in  actual 
service.     The  value  of  the  conclusions  is  limited,  however,  be- 
cause one  failure  runs  so  rapidly  into  another  that  the  observer 
does  not  always  get  the  true  measure  of  the  weaknesses. 


Exterior  View  of  14-Foot  Drum  Box-Testing  Machine, 


TERioR  View  of  Drum,  Showing  Package  Construction  Test. 


WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  BOX? 

A  properly  designed  packing  box  has  enough  strength  in  each 
part  for  the  intended  purpose  and  no  more  strength  in  any  part 


The  most  practical  method  yet  devised  is  the  revolving  drum 

Wi». 
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test.  The  drum  is  a  hexagon-sided  machine  and  revolves  slowly. 
The  box  is  packed  with  the  actual  contents,  as  in  commercial 
service,  and  placed  in  this  drum.  In  the  drum  are  arranged  a 
series  of  hazards,  which  cause  the  box  to  follow  a  regular  cycle 
of  drops,  falling  upon  sides,  top,  bottom,  ends,  edges,  corners, 
and  flat-wise  upon  a  projection  similar  to  the  corner  of  another 
box.  These  drops  simulate  the  usual  hazards  of  transportation, 
excepting  the  heavy  static  pressure  received  by  a  box  in  the  lower 
tiers  of  a  pile,  which  is  secured  by  means  of  the  compression-on- 
edge  test  previously  described. 

As  the  box  moves  on  from  one  drop  to  the  next  the  observer 
notes  the  beginning  of  the  failure  of  the  weakest  point  in  its  con- 
struction and  follows  the  development  of  that  weakness  until 
the  box  entirely  fails  and  lets  its  contents  out. 

The  weak  feature  of  the  box  may  be  too  few  nails,  nails  of 
too  short  a  length,  nails  driven  in  a  crack  and  thus  having  no 
great  holding  power,  or  some  other  form  of  nail  failure;  and  the 
tests  clearly  show  this  weakness.    The  material  in  the  sides,  top. 


1 

P5 

Testi.xg   Lamp   Containers   in    Six-Foot   L>ki  m. 
or  bottom  may  be  torf  thin,  so  that  the  shocks  of  the  falls  pull 
the  wood  from  the  nails.     The  wood  may  split  or  break  across 
the  grain. 

Any  one  of  the  numerous  weaknesses  of  packing-box  con- 
struction may  be  developed  in  this  test  until  finally  the  observer 
is  able  to  build  up  a  box  that  is  practically  equally  strong  in  every 
feature.  Boxes  are  then  built,  packed,  and  tested  until  the  pres- 
ence of  this  balance  in  design  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Such  a 
demonstration  will  show  failures  ultimately  occurring  in  average 
proportion  in  nails  pulling  from  the  wood,  wood  pulling  from 
the  nails,  splitting  or  breaking  of  ends,  sides,  tops  or  bottoms, 
and  through  the  weaknesses  of  the  species  themselves. 
AIDS   IN    BOX  DESIGNING. 

As  a  result  of  many  box  tests  no  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  for  the  reason  that  each  box  must  be  built  with  reference 
not  only  to  the  external  shocks  it  will  have  to  endure,  but  also 
to  the  nature  of  the  article  it  is  to  contain. 

QUALITY   AND   CONDITION    OF   LUMBER. 

Boxes  should  be  manufactured  from  lumber  which  is  sound, 
free  from  decay  and  dote,  and  well-seasoned.  The  average 
moisture  content  of  the  wood  should  be  from  12  to  18  per  cent, 
"based  on  the  weight  after  oven-drying. 

The  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  box  caused  by  the  moisture 

condition  of  the  lumber  and  the  change  of  moisture  condition  in 

storage  is  very  marked,  the  strength  relation  showing  a  variation 

in  the  holding  power  of  the  nailing  from  10  to  100  per  cent. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY    OF  SPECIES   COMMONLY    USED 

FOR  BOXES. 

The  results  of  the  drum  tests  have  made  it  possible  to  divide 
the  kinds  of  wood  generally  used  in  packing  boxes  into  the  four 


groups  shown  in  the  following  table.  Thus,  any  wood  in  one 
group  substituted  for  any  other  wood  in  the  same  group  and 
built  into  a  box  of  the  same  specifications  would  give  practically 
the  same  results  in  commercial  service. 


Group   1. 
White   pine    . 
Norway  pine 

Sp™«  ".'.'.'.'. 
Western    yelh 


Balsam    fir 
Chestnut 
Sugar    pins 
Basswood 
Cypress    .. 
Willow    .. 
Noble   fir 
Magnolia 
Buciceye     . 
White    fir 
Cedar    ... 
Redwood 
Butternut 

Alpine  fir 


%_ 

uJp 

M 

% 

/2 

« 

A  1  Ji  ' 

.014 

.013 

,012 

.009R 

.0078 

.00,59 

.0039 

.ni7 

.Olfi 

.015 

.012 

.0098 

.0074 

.0061 

.0049 

.013 

.012 

.0098 

.(M)7« 

.0059 

0049 

0O39 

.014 

.013 

.012 

.010 

.0081 

.0060 

.0050 

.0040 

.013 

.012 

.011 

.0094 

.0075 

.0056 

.01.=; 

.014 

.013 

.010 

.0084 

.0063 

.0052 

.0042 

.014 

.013 

.012 

.010 

.0081 

.0060 

005(1 

.012 

.011 

.0094 

.0075 

.0056 

.0047 

.0038 

.014 

.013 

.011 

.0087 

.0054 

.014 

.013 

.012 

.0098 

,0078 

.(II.1 

.012 

.011 

.0094 

.0075 

.0056 

.0047 

.0038 

.017 

.016 

.015 

.012 

.0098 

.0074 

0061 

.013 

.012 

.010 

.0081 

.0060 

.0050 

.0040 

.012 

.010 

.0081 

.(M>6() 

.0050 

0040 

.015 

.013 

.01.3 

.012 

.Oil 

.0091 

.0072 

.0054 

.0045 

.0036 

.013 

.012 

.011 

.0094 

.(K)75 

.0056 

.015 

.013 

.Oil 

0090 

.0067 

.0056 

.0045 

.011 

.0091 

.0072 

.0054 

O045 

.014 

.0098 

.0078 

0059 

.017 

.016 

.015 

.012 

.0098 

.0074 

.0061 

.0049 

.Oil 

.010 

.0083 

0067 

005(1 

.014 

0.13 

.010 

.0084 

.0063 

.0052 

.0042 

Hemlock- 


and 


Carolina   pine. 
Douglas   fir    .  . . 

Larch    

Group  III. 
White    elm     ... 
Red    gum    


.011  I  .0085 
.0096  .0072 
.011   I  .008 


Black 
Tupelo 
Maple, 


.017 

.016 

.015 

.012 

.0098 

.018 

.016 

.015 

.013 

.010 

.0076 

.0063 

.018 

.016 

.015 

.013 

.010 

.016 

.013 

.011 

.0080 

.0067 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.010 

.0065 

.018 

.017 

.016 

.013 

010 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.013 

.011 

.0080 

.0067 

.017 

.016 

.015 

.012 

.0098 

.0074 

.0061 

Hard  maple 

Beech    

Oak    

Hackberry 


.022 

.020 

.019 

.016 

.013 

.020 

.010 

.016 

.013 

.0095 

.0080 

.023 

.022 

.020 

.017 

.013 

.017 

.016 

,013 

.022 

.022 

.019 

.016 

.012 

.0093 

.016 

.019 

.013 

.016 

.014 

.011 

.0082 

.0069 

.0067     .0054 


.0049 
.0051 
.0051 
.0053 
.0052 
.0052 
.0053 


.0064 
.0064 
.0067 
.0053 
.0062 
.0065 
.0055 


Weights  Given  in  Pounds  Per  Square  Inch  Surface  Measurement  for 

Usual  Packing-Box  Thickness.      Species  in   Air-Dbied  Condition 

12    TO    15    Per    Cent    Moisture    Content. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

THICKNESS   OF  LTIMBEE. 

Where  woods  in  Groups  I  and  II  are  H-inch  thick  or  less, 
woods  in  Groups  III  and  IV  can  be  1/16-inch  less  in  thickness; 
where  woods  in  Groups  I  and  II  are  more  than  ^-inch  thick,  and 
not  more  than  1-inch,  woods  in  Groups  III  and  IV  can  be  '-^-inch 
less  in  thickness. 

WIDTHS  OF  LUMBER. 

No  piece  less  than  2H   inches  face  width  should  be  used  in 
any  part  except  cleats.    Any  part  of  a  box  which  is  6  inches  or 
less  in  width  should  be  made  in  one  piece. 
JOINING. 

All  parts  which  are  of  two  pieces  or  more  should  be  tongued 
and  grooved,  except  ends,  which  may  be  butt-jointed  and  fastened 
with  not  less  than  three  corrugated  fasteners,  two  driven  from 
one  side  and  one  from  the  opposite  side,  or  cleated.  Cleats 
should  be  not  less  than  two  inches  wide  and  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms. 

NAILS. 

The  holding  power  of  cement-coated,  plain  and  barbed  nails 
was  obtained  by  testing  a  standard  seven-penny  nail  driven  to 
a  depth  of  one  inch  in  dry  wood  and  is  given  below. 
Load  in  Pounds  Per  Nail. 

L<iar-!eaf  Pine.    Basswood.  Beeck. 


Plain   n 
Barbed 


lils 
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The  IciiKtli  of  ihe  aail  rather  than  the  gage  of  the  wire  is  the       the  nialcrial  of  ihe  board  is  made  thinner.    This  may  be  obviated 


principal  factor  in  its  holding  power,  and  as  nails  split  the  wood 
it  is  desirable  to  use  as  small  a  gage  as  can  be  driven  in  nailing 
machines.  Nails  should  be  driven  flush  with  the  wood,  and 
never  be  overdriven,  as  this  often  causes  the  heads  to  break  the 
fiber  of  the  wood  under  the  heads,  leaving  no  holding  power 
in  the  wood.     The  evil  effects  of  overdriving  nails  increases  as 


measure  by  greater  care  in  driving  the  nails 
Six-penny  nails  and  smaller  should  be  spaced  not  more  than 
two  inches  apart  when  driven  in  the  side  grain  of  the  end  and 
not  more  than  1J4  inches  when  driven  in  the  end  grain.  The 
spacing  of  nails  in  end  construction  should  be  increased  from 
the  above,  'A  inch  for  each  penny  over  si.x. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Reports  of  Committee  D-11   ou  Rubber  Products  and   Committee   D-13   on   Rubber   Textiles. 


AT  THE  ANNU.M.  JiEETiNG  of  the  .\merican  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  June 
24-27,  reports  were  made  by  Committee  D-11  on  rubber 
belting,  hose  for  pneumatic  tools,  and  insulating  tape,  and  by 
Committee  D-13  on  the  rate  of  gain  in  tensile  strength  due  to 
moistened  absorption  in  rubber  textiles.  The  proposed  revisions 
of  the  tentative  specifications  follow : 

PROPOSED    REVISION    OF    TENTATIVE    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR 

RUBBER    BELTING    FOR    POWER    TRANSMISSION 

(D    53-18    T.).' 

The   committee    recommends    that    the    following   revisions    be 

made   in   these    specifications,   and    the    specifications    as    revised 

continued  as  tentative: 

1.  Section    8.— Change    the    length    of    sample    of    belting    submitted    for 
inspection   from   36  to  30  inches. 

2.  Add  new   Section   10  as   follows: 

10.  The  filler  or  weft  strength  of  the  cotton  duck  in  the  belting  shall 
be  determined  as  follows:  A  transverse  strip  I'/i  inches  wide  shall  be  cut 
from  the  belting  and  opened  up  into  its  various  plies.  Each  of  these 
plies  shall  be  ravelled  down  to  a  width  of  1  inch  and  tested  in  a  fabric- 
testing  machine,  the  minimum  width  of  jaws  of  which  is  1^  inches,  the 
distance  between  jaws,  3  inches,  and  the  speed  of  separation  of  jaws, 
20  inches  per  minute.     The  tensile  strength  shall  be  at  least   175  pounds. 

3.  Change  present   Section    10  to   Section    11,   and   change   the  length   of 
specimens  submitted  for  inspection  from  36  to  30  inches. 

4.  Change   present   Section   II    to   Section    12  and  reword   Paragraph    (o) 
as   follows: 

(a)   The  friction   test  or  adhesion  between  the  plies  shall  be  conducted 
in    the    following    manner:      Test    specimens,    each    1    inch    in    width,    two 
;,i;..   ;„   thickness  and   at  least   4   inches   in   length,    shall    be   prepared   in 
..      .■  These    should 


adhesio 


sufficient   numbi 

be  taken  transversely   for  belting  4 

tudinallv   for  lesser   widths.      The   1 

tance    o'f    about    1  ."S    inches   and   bj 

test   specinien    shall     be     mounted 

of   jaws  and   the    lower   pulling   pa 

pounds.      The    rate    of    separation 

than  1  inch  per  minute. 

Omit   present   paragraphs    (b)    and 

follows: 

(b)  A  suitable  fricti< 
to  make  the  above  test, 
ping  of  1  inch  per  mini 
5.     Change    present    Section    12    to    Sectio 

(e)   as  follows: 

(e)  The  elongation  at  the  breaking  load 
2-inch    gage    length    of   the   test   specim- 
not  less  than  9  inci  ■   '        ' 


between   all    plit 
les  and  over  in  width,  and 
alies  shall   be  separated   for 
ans    of    these    separated    end: 
ly    between     the    upper   fi.xed 


testing  machine  where  availab 
which  case  the  pull  required 
shall  be  not  less  than  18  poui 


13. 


eword    Paragraph 


id  shall  be 

I    for   the 

d  for  the  beading  to  not 

LEADER  HOSE  FOR  USE  WITH  PNEUMATIC  TOOLS, 


h  that  the  original 
sr  shall  stretch  to 
:  than  10  inches. 


1.  (a)  These  specifications  cove 
ut  more  than  125  pounds  pressure, 
(b)  The  hose  is  of  two  classes: 
(-■\)    Braided   leader   hose   has   a 


D— 19T.      Is 
leader    hose    for   air 


1919. 


ose  has  a  reinforcement 
in  yarn  Detween  me  inner  tube  and  the  oute 
3)  Wrapped  leader  hose  has  a  reinforcemer 
between  the  inner  rubber  tube  and  the  outer 


of  three   pli. 
rubber  cover 


tools    working    at 
f  braided 


ooth,    uniform    in    quality,    and 


3.     The    inner    rubber    tube    shall    be 
thickness  and  free  from  injurious  defects 

4       (a)   The  reinforcement  of  braided   leader  hose   shall 
plies  ot  cotton  braided  layers  evenly  and  firmly  _ 
Each   layer  shall  be  well  impregn 
'    OiT'Th"  relhforc^ement    of    wrapped    leader   hose    shall    consis 
canva'  cut  on  a  45-degree  bias  and  applied  evenly  and  firmly  ov 
tube.      Each    ply    shall    be    well    frictioned   i 


rubber  compound 


both    side 


:)    The 


free 


lightly    defects, 


mer  tube, 
litable  for 


ubber    com- 
dirt,    knots. 


(b)  The  reinforcement  shall  be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the 
iiiL'SsfuUy  withstand  the  hydrostatic  pressure  test,  yet  at  the  same 
jft   and  pliable. 

5.  The  rubber  cover  shall  be  uniform  in  quality  and  thickness, 
rom   injurious  defects. 

6.  When  specified,  the  hose  shall  be  given  an  extra  covering  < 
f  half-round  galvanized  steel  wire  7/32  by  3/64-inch,  wrapped  witl 
jace  between  adjacent  wires. 


hose  to 
time  be 

nd  free 


n.       PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    AND    TESTS. 

applicable,  references  are  made  below  to  the  Standard  .Methods 
Cottoti    Rubber- Lined     Hose   (Scnal    Designation;     D    15b) 


.     When 
Testing 

Society    for    Test: 

8.  Tile  temperature  of  testing  room  and  samples  shall  be  as  defined 
in  Section  19  of  Standard  Methods  D   15. 

9.  Piior  to  the  hydrostatic  test  specified  in  Section  12  (b),  a  sec- 
tion of  hose  16  inches  long  shall  be  cut  at  any  place  from  each  test  length 
and  subjected  to  the  following  tests: 

10.  The  adhesive  quality  of  the  rubber  impregnation  binding  the  plies 
together  shall  be  determined  in  the  case  of  braided  leader  hose  by  sus- 
pending a  20-pound  weight  from  the  separated  end  of  a  ply  having  a  1- 
inch    section,   cut   longitudinally    from  the    16-inch   sample   described   in   Sec- 


20-pound 
ut   from   tl 


vrapped  leader 
:ight  from  the 
16-inch   samph 


hose  it  shall  be  determined  by  suspend- 
5eparated  end  of  the  duck  of  a  1-inch 
described  in   Section   9,   the   force  being 


shall 


be   greater 


In    both    cases    the    rate    of   separation    of   the 
than  1  inch  per  minute. 

11.  (a)  The  tests  of  tube  and  cover  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Sections  18,   19,  20,  22,  23,  24  and  25  of  the  Standard  Methods  D  15. 

(b)  Test  specimen   shall  be  cut   longitudinally   of  the   hose. 

(c)  When  stretched  from  2  inches  (the  original  gage  length)  to  9  inches, 
the  stress  in  the  specimen  from  the  tube  shall  be  at  least  1,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  in  that  from  the  cover  at  least  800  pounds  per 
square    inch. 

(d)  The  set,  or  permanent  elongation  following  a  stretch  from  2  inches 
to  ',/  inches,  shall  not  exceed  25   per  cent. 

(e)  The  tensile  strength  shall  be  not  less  than  1,500  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  the  tube,  and  1,300  pounds  per  square  inch  for  the  cover. 

(fl  The  elongation  at  the  breaking  load  shall  be  such  that  the  original 
2-inch  gage  length  of  the  test  specimens  for  both  the  tube  and  cover  shall 
stretch   to   not   less   than    11    inches.  • 

l^.  (a)  The  method  of  conducting  the  hydrostatic  pressure  tests  shall 
be  in   accordance  with  Section  26   of   Standard   Methods  D    15. 

(b)    Each    length    of   hr.se   shall   be   subjected   to   a   proof  pr 


250  pounds  per 
armored  hose  tl 
(c)  From  t  t 
shall  be  furtli, 
inch    for   10   mu 


lutes  to  expose  imperfections.  On 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  armoring, 
isths  or  less  of  hose  inspected,  one  length 
i  pressure  test  of  800  pounds  per  square 
shall  withstand  -without  bursting,  (^n  large 
y  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  three  at  the 
:iting  the  purchaser. 


13.  Unless  o 
foot  lengths,  whi 
length  shall  be  u 

14.  (a)  The  i 


shall 


\NDABD   DI>. 

specified. 


7/16 

(b)   The   gage 

bedded  in  the  r 


pped  and  without 
imum  tube  and  cover  thickr 
er  of  Minimum  Tube 

Thickness,  Inch. 
3/32 
ot   tube   and   cover   shall   be   n 
ubber. 


i    hose     shall     be     furnish 
e  than  4  pounds.     The  en 

tings. 


Each  length  of  hose  shall  have  inlai< 
ds.  a  brand  showing  the  name  of  the 
f  manufacture,  the  trade-name  of  the 
.    A.S.T.M'.   Specifications," 


and  the 


16. 


0     The 


of   the 

(b)  The  manufacturer 
chaser,  without  charge, 
hose  is  being  furnished 
and  inspections   shall   be 


V.        INSPECTION 

nufacturer    shall 
pletion   of  the  ho 


shall    afl'ord    tb 


or  representing  the  pur- 
facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
ith  these  specifications.  The  tests 
ace   of   manufacture   prior   to   ship- 


(c)   Th 


irchaser  may  make  the  tests  to  govern  t 
1  of  the  hose  in  his  own  laboratory  or  elscwher 
shall  be  made  at  the  expense   of  the  purch.nser. 

.Samples  of  rejected  hose   shall  be  preserved   for 

'     '      test   report. 


the 


nufacturer  may 


sfactii 
:iety  for  Testing  Ma 


weeks  from  the 
e  results  of  the 
lin  that  time. 
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TENTATIVE    SPECIFICATIONS    FOE    ADHESIVE    INSULATING    TAPE. 

Serial  Pesicnation:    D— 19  T..     IssLed,   1919. 
1.     These  specifications  cover  a  friction  tape  composed  of  cotton   sheetin 
impregnated  with  an  adhesive  insulating  compound. 


2. 

The 

cotton 

sheeting   layer 

shall 

he 

made 

from    a    sheetin 

g   evenly 

hrmly 

fron 

good   co: 

nrt    a 

s    free 

from    un 

%le 

ects 

<iirt. 

irreeularit 
The    th 

with 

jfactur 

acticc 

eads 

shall 

run 

n    straigh 

hne 

wav 

ng.  so 

reduce  to  a  mm 

imum 

g  of  the 

cloth 

when 

3. 

'Xhe 

frictio 

ning   compound 

hall    be    an 

adhe 

ive    and 

nsula 

. 

d    practically 

from    fre 

rent 

would    h 

1   the 

abric. 

4. 

The 

fabric 

shall 

be    thoroughly 

mpregnated 

and    ever 

ly   covered    on 

■I'he 

Ihickn 

shall 

be    not    le 

s    than   -0.013    nor 

n.017 

inch. 

when 

measured 

with 

Libber 

crome 

ter 

meter 

foot. 

<>■ 

I  he 

compc 

und   s 

all    adhere 

firmly   to 

the   fabric    and 

shall 

not 

pull 

the   fabric 
of  the  tape  are  separated. 

II.       PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    AND    IFSTS. 

7.  When    the    tape    is    held    before    a    strong    licht,    the    number    of    pin 
Tioles  noted  per  linear  yard  of  tape,  J^-inch  wide,  shall  not  exceed  two. 

8.  The    tensile    --.trength    per_  ^-inch    width    shall    be    not    less    than    3C 
n    the    jaws    of    the    testing    machin 

separati' 


distan 


iiche 


of    the 


s   per 
Wher 


degree  C.   for   16  hours. 

10.      (a)   The    adhesioi 
plies  shall   he  such  that 


:lean,    smooth    copper    rod    and    baked    at    100 

ampound  shall  not  discolor  the  cooper. 

the    friction    coat    of    compound    between  ■  the 
a  strip  of  tape  2  feet  long  and  Ji-inch   wide 

-ind  upon  a  1-inch  mandrel  under  tension  of 
TA  pounds  at  the  rate  of  30  inches  per  minute,  a  weight  of  3  pounds  shall 
■not  cause  the  plies  to  separate  at  a  greater  rate  than  30  inches  per  minute. 

(b)  After  a  strip  has  been  exposed  to  dry  heat  at  100  degrees  C.  for 
18  hours  and  then  cooled  to  room  temperature,  a  test  specimen  shall  with- 
stand the  test  prescribed  in  the  Paragraph  (a),  except  that  the  weight 
applied  to  unwind  the  tape  shall  be  1  pound  instead  of  3  pounds. 

11.  The  test  f..r  dielectric  strength  shall  be  made  as  follows:  the  tape 
shall  be  spir.dly  wound  v;ith  one-third  lap  on  a  smooth  metal  rod,  1  inch 
in  diameter,  fnr  a  distance  of  6  inches.  Two  inches  in  the  center  shall  be 
covered  with  tin  foil  and  bound  down  securely  with  tape,  and  an  alternat- 
ing potential  cf  1  OCO  volts,  of  a  frequency  of  not  over  65  cycles,  shall 
he   applied   for  five  minutes  between  the  metal  rod  and  the  tin   foil   without 


12.     One    '/;-pound    roll    for    each    250    roll 
for    the    various    tests.      .At    least    two    feet    of    I 
removed  and   one   specimen   taken    for  each   test, 
one    test,    two    additional    specimens    shall    be    tak 


ihall   be   selected    at    random 

the    outer    layers    shall    be 

f  the   tape   fails 


fails 


■ial  shall  be  rejected 


pound 


additional 

III.        STAND.<RD    WEIGHT.     DIMENSIO.\S    AND    VARIATIONS. 

The    net   weight   of   the    tape,    fi-inch    wide,    shall    be    not    less   than 
ces  per  roll,   exclusive  of  core,  wrapping,  and  box. 
The    length    of    J<-inch    tape    shall    be    not    less    than    55    yards    per 


The  width  shall  not  vary  from  that  specified 

IV.       PACKING   AND   MARKING. 

16.  Each    roll    shall    be    wrapped    in    oiled   paper 
closed    in    a    suitable    box.      The    wrapping    shall    be    secure 
oughly  protect  the  contents. 

17.  Each    boK    shall   be    marked    with    the   name    of   the   n 
trade  mark,  and  the  nomitial  width  and  weight  of  the  tape. 

V.    INSPECTION. 

IS.     The   tape   shall    be    tested   and   inspected    within    four 
of  delivery. 


than 


:0.03 


l-'rom  practical  laboratory  experiments  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  rate  of  gain  in  tensile  strength  due  to 
moisttire  absorption  in  various  textiles  bears  a  very  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  fabric.  While  very  heavy  fabrics  and 
those  woven  closely  are  slow  in  reaching  their  full  regain,  the 
increase  in  strength  is  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  light 
fabrics  of  a  gauze-like  nature  obtain  their  regains  quickly  and 
show  but  little  increase  in  strength  from  this  source.  It  is  there- 
fore manifestly  incorrect  to  assume  a  standard  rate  of  increase 
for  all  weights  of  textiles.  In  order  to  investigate  this  subject 
the  chairman  tested  a  variety  of  fabrics,  ranging  from  a  very 
open  cheese-cloth  weighing  about  1^  ounce  per  square  yard  up 
to  the  heaviest  obtainable  duck,  having  a  weight  of  about  50 
ounces  per  square  yard. 

The  fabrics  were  tested  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten  specimens 
each  at  various  regains,  passing  from  a  bone-dry  condition  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  to  that  at  which  all  the  moisture  possible 
had  been  absorbed  from  an  atmosphere  having  a  relative 
humidity  of  80  per  cent.  The  moisture  content  was  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  weighing  on  analytical  balances  before 
and  after  drying  in  an  electric  oven  at  a  temperature  of.  220 
degrees    F.      .  .  ■  . 


The  results  are  plotted  in  Figure  1,  and  show  to  the  same 
scale  the  wide  range  in  strength  increase  with  the  various 
weights  of  fabric.  In  all  cases  strip  specimens  were  used  meas- 
ured to  1"X  inches  wide  and  ravelled  accurately  to  1  inch. 
The  distance  between  jaws  was  3  inches  in  all  cases  and  the 
speed  of  the   moving  jaw   12  inches   per  minulc.     Wh'lc   weigh- 
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Moisture  Re3a)n,percentof  DiyWeisht. 
i-ic.    I.     \abiation    in   Tensile  Strength  in  Textiles   Due  to  Moisture. 
ing,  the  moist  specimens  were  in  all  cases  enclosed  in  air-tight 
containers,   so   that   the   moisture  could   not   vary.     The   follow- 
ing is  the  detail  of  the  tests : 

Fabric  A.— An  ope 
32  filling  threads  per 
or,  at  a  regain  of  6  per  cent,  1.54  ounces. 

Moisture,    percent 0  5.37  10.49 

Average   tensile   strength,   pounds 17.0  19.8  21.8 

Fabric  B. — JO-inch  "ounce  Osnaburg.  A  very  good  standard  fabric  of 
this  class  40  warp  by  3C  filling  threads  per  inch.  The  bone-dry  weight 
was  7.64  ounces  per  si),  yard  and,  at  6  per  cent  regain,  8,10  ounces. 

Moistuic,    per   cent 0  4.76         6.87        10.88 

.\vtragc    tensile    strength,    pounds...   43.6  57.8         67.4         71.9 

Fabric  C. — Mercerized  cotton  airplane  wing  fabric.  Normal  weight  4 
ounces  per  stiuare  yard;   3/80*   yarn,   with  68  threads  per  inch  of  width   in 


arp 


oi  Moistu 


1'abric  D.- 
his  cloth  wi 
;gain.  5.48  . 


tilling, 
r  this  fillir.g  !s  taken   from  a   paper,   "The  Effect  . 
ngth   of  Aircraft  Fabrics,"   presented  by   the  chair 
feting  of  the  Society.^ 

Cotton  bag  sheeting  48  by  48,  2.85-yard  goods  36  i 
ghed  Lone  dry  5.17  ounces  per  square  yard  and,  at 
Hices  per  square  yard. 

per   cent , ..  0-  4.76         6.87        10.88 

lensile    strength,    jiounds.  .  .    54.3         69.3  73.0         83.3 

-30-inch  7-dunce 'Osnaburg.  '  Exceptionally    clean.      The   bone- 
s  8.12  ounces  per  s<(uare  yard  and,  at  6  per  cent  regain,  8.60 


nches  wide. 


Moisture,     per    ceiTI  .'........' '.  .  " 

Average  tensile-,  strensth,  pounds.,.  - 
■adhic  F.— Standard  ll/23«  by  11/23' 
carded    Egyptian    cotton,    17 'A    ounces 


0  4.76         6.87       10.88 

!6.1         75.1         85.3         93.1 
square    woven    tire   fabric,   ii 
per    square    yard,    under    noi 


mal 


ilot  for  this  fabric  was  originally  derived  by  Messrs.  Yeaton  and 
re  in  the  Textile  Laboratory  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
ogy.  The  plat  was  also  presented  by  the  author  of  the  paper  to 
eference  has  just  been  made. 

c  G. — A  moderately  heavy  duck  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stitched 
jelts.     The  warp  threads  are  6  ply  26  per  inch  and  the  filling  5  ply 


regain.  29.1 


weighed  27.5   oz.   per  sq.  yd  and,  at  6 


Various  Moisture 


Maximum 

Regain, 

Fabric.  Per  Cent. 

^—Cheese-cloth    10.40 

<— Osnaburg   10.88 

"—Wing  fabric 10.33 

1— Sheeting     ,    lO.f 


te  of  Increase 

n  Per  Cent 

Dry  Strength 


Jry 

r  Each  Per 
Cent  of  Moistui 


Weight 
at  6  Per 


10.88 
).00 


■6-.67 
9.53 
17.12 


Kepc 


Materials. 
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Table   II.—" 
Fabric 

Corrected"    Raies  of 

Weight 

6  Per  Cent  K 

Oi.  Per  Sq 

1.54 

Vd!"'      Co 
anvas.     Th< 

rrection  Rate. 
0.57 

C-Wing.  fabric 
D— Sheeting    ... 

r?iTe'"i"aC?ic" 

5.48 

8.60 

17.3 

6.40 

. .      . .      29  1 

H— Heavy  duck 
Ric  H.— A  very 

heavy  closely  woven  c 

re  were   19  tkreads 

inch,   14  ply.     Bone  dry 

and,  at  6  per  cent  regain,  49.34  ounces. 

Moisture,  per  cent 0  5.28 

Average  tensile  strength,  pounds 204  381 


8.22 
491 


The    straight   line   plots    in   Figure 
increase 
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Fig.  2 — Rate  of  Increase  in 
Tensile  Strength  with  Re- 
lation TO  Weight  of  Fabric. 


show  that  the  strength 
n  every  case  is  fairly 
uniform  and  at  the  rates  indi- 
cated in  Table  I. 

The  plot  of  Figure  2  shows 
the  rate  of  increase  in  relation 
to  the  weight  of  the  fabric.  Any 
expression  or  formula,  therefore, 
to  be  used  to  correct  apparent 
strengths  for  the  moisture  pres- 
ent must  embody  the  weight  of 
the  fabric.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  streng^th  runs  by  approxi- 
mately a  straight  line  from  2.69 
per  cent  for  1.54-ounce  fabrics  to 
17.12  per  cent  for  49.34-ounce 
duck.  The  rate  of  this  increase 
is  very  nearly  0.37  per  cent  per 
ounce  of  fabric  weight. 

Therefore,  there  is  for  every 
weight  of  fabric  a  "correction 
rate"  equal  to  0.37  multiplied  by 
its  ordinary  weight  in  ounces  per 
square  yard.  For  the  fabrics 
given  above  this  will  be  as  shown 
in  Table  11. 


to  correct  any  cotton   fabric  for  moisture  present  and 
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Moisture  R<3>in, percent cf  Dry  Weight. 
Fig.   3.     Tensile  Strength  of  Fabrics  Corrected  for  Moisture. 

bring  it  to  a  condition  of  6^  per  cent  standard  regain,  would 
require  the  use  of  a  formula  such  as: 

Tensile  Strength  Corrected  to  Standard  Moisture  Regain  of  6J^  per  cent  = 
Tensile  Strength  from  Machine  Reading  X  [100  +  (Rate  X  6.5)) 


If  tlie  above  formula  be  applied  to  all  the  preceding  tests 
the  plot  of  Figure  3  will  be  the  result.  This  indicates  a  fair 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  results  whatever  the  moisture  con- 
tent may  be. 


STEAM  HOSE  FOR  CAR  HEATING. 

AT  THE  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  at  Atlantic  City,  a  paper  on  steam  hose  for 
car  heating  was  presented  by  H.  J.  Force.  The  author  describes 
briefly  a  method  of  manufacture  for  steam  hose  which  will 
neither  contract  nor  expand  in  service.     He  said : 

When  made  from  duck  alone,  steam  hose  has  been 
found  to  contract  to  such  an  extent  in  service  that  in 
some  cases  it  becomes  uncoupled  when  passing  around 
a  short  curve. 

Again,  the  failure  of  steam  hose  in  many  cases  has 
been  traced  directly  to  the  excessive  expansion  which 
takes  place  after  the  hose  has  been  in  service  for  some 
time.  This  expansion  frequently  results  in  the  hose 
blowing  off  from  the  coupling,  requiring  the  use  of  a 
special  clamp  to  hold  the  hose  on  the  coupling. 

After  making  a  series  of  tests,  it  was  decided  to  build 

a  hose  of   duck  with  a  heavy   friction,  and   then   one  or 

more  layers  of  braiding,     if  made  from  duck  alone,  hose 

will   expand   excessively.     It  is   impracticable   to   make  it 

from  braiding  alone,  but  with  a  combination  of  duck  and 

braiding  a  very  satisfactory  grade  of  steam  hose  can  be 

produced  which  will  show  no  contraction  in  length  and 

no  expansion  in  diameter  under  the  most  severe  service 

conditions. 

Four  constructions  of  hose  were  tested,  each,  however,  with 

two  plies  of  braiding  over  the  duck  plies  with  intervening  rubber 

layers   for   anchoring  the   braiding.     All   hose   was   steamed   to 

bursting,  ten  hours  a  day  at  60  pounds  pressure.     Under  this 

test  one  series  of  hose  showed  an  average  life  in  eight  samples 

of  960  hours,  the  minimum  being  700  and  maximum  1,535  hours. 

In  this  series  the  number  of  plies  of  duck  was  increased  from 

two   to   three,   and   this   apparently    had    the    effect    of    nearly 

doubling  the  life  of  the  hose. 

The  detailed  construction  was  as  follows :  Tube,  regular 
specification  steam  hose  5/32-inch  thick :  3  ply,  23  ounces  per 
square  yard  with  heavy  coat  of  special  steam-resisting  friction ; 
first  ply  of  gum  to  anchor  braiding,  1/16-inch  thick,  regular 
specification,  steam-resisting;  first  ply  of  braiding,  number  8/3 
yarn  in  5  by  5  strands ;  second  ply  of  gum  to  anchor  braiding, 
1/32-inch  thick,  regular  specification,  steam-resisting;  second 
ply  of  braiding  same  as  the  first  ply;  outside  cover,  1/32-inch 
thick,  regular  specification,  steam-resisting. 
The  author  concludes : 

1.  That  steam  hose  should  be  made  of  a  composition 
of   duck   and   braid. 

2.  That  machine-made  tubes  should  not  be  used,  and 
that  tubing  of  three-ply  calender  should  in  every  case  be 
used  in  hose  to  be  subjected  to  any  considerable  tem- 
perature. 
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J.  P.  DEVINE  CO.  PLANT  ADDITIONS. 

Increased  business  during  the  past  four  years  has  compelled 
the  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  manufacturer  of  vacuum-drying  and  evapo- 
rating apparatus  and  chemical  apparatus,  to  build  several  addi- 
tions to  its  great  plant  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  One  of  these, 
constructed  of  steel  and  brick  with  the  most  improved  light  and 
ventilating  system,  30  by  100  feet,  and  just  completed,  houses  the 
vacuum-pump  assembly  department;  another,  90  by  100  feet,  of 
the  same  material  and  general  plan,  in  course  of  construction, 
enlarges  the  general  assembling  department.  The  foundations 
have  been  laid  and  the  steel  construction  is  proceeding  for  a  third 
addition,  a  new  foundry,  90  by  225  feet,  equipped  throughout  with 
new  machinery,  giving  greatly  increased  facilities  for  casting 
large  commercial  tmits.  The  total  investment  represented  in  these 
plant  additions  when  fully  equipped  will  amount  to  $200,000. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


THE  AUTHORS,  Geoffrey  Martin  and  James  Wood,  preface  their 
paper  by  noting  that  the  tests  given  are  all  well  known  in  the 
trade,  but  as  not  much  appears  to  have  been  published  on  the 
subject   the  methods   described   may  be   of  interest  to  chemists 
who  are  called  upon  to  examine  cloth  in  regard  to  its  water- 
proof quality. 

Among  the  chief  waterproofing  processes  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

1.  With  aluminum  acetate.  The  fabric  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  aluminum  acetate,  squeezed  and  dried,  aluminum 
oxide  being  deposited  in  the  fiber.  Fabrics  thus  waterproofed 
are  porous  and  permeable  to  air.  They  are  not  strictly  water- 
proof, and  consequently  are  sometimes  described  as  shower- 
proof or  rainproof. 

2.  With  gelatine,  glue,  isinglass,  casein,  etc.,  followed  by  treat- 
ment with  a  solution  of  alum,  tannin,  etc.  Here  again  the  goods 
are  usually  not  absolutely  impermeable  to  water. 

3.  With  parafine  and  other  waxes.  Articles  treated  in  this 
way  are  usually  impermeable  to  water. 

4.  With  india  rubber. 

5.  With  oil.  A  mixture  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  mixed 
with  coloring  matter,  resin  and  other  materials  is  spread  in  thin 
layers  on  the  fabric,  which  is  dried  between  successive  applica- 
tions. Oiled  silks,  oil-skins,  etc.,  impervious  to  water  and  air, 
are  thus  prepared. 

6.  With  ammoniacal  cupric  oxide.  The  "Wellesden"  fabrics 
are  waterproofed  by  this  process. 

DETERMINATION   OF  WATERPROOF  VAITTE. 

The  Drop  Test.  This  is  the  War  Office  test 
and  is  especially  valuable  in  that  it  furnishes 
fairly>  accurate  numerical  value  of  the  de- 
gree of  waterproofing.  It  reproduces  more  or 
less  exactly  the  actual  conditions  to  which  a 
cloth  is  subjected  in  practice,  imitating  the 
natural  fall  of  rain. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  test  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  sheet  of  cloth 
to  be  tested  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  blot- 
ting paper  which  in  turn  rests  upon  a  sheet 
of  plate  glass,  supported  by  a  frame  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  The  cloth  and  blotting 
paper  are  fixed  in  position  by  strips  of  lead 
about  an  inch  wide,  bent  at  the  end  and  laid 
over  the  cloth.  Beneath  the  plate  glass  is  a 
horizontal  mirror. 

Water  is  dropped  from  the  burette  onto  the 

cloth  about  five  feet  below.     By  means  of  the 

cock  the  flow  of  the  water  is  kept  at  20  drops 

per  minute.     This  is  continued  until  the  water 

passes    through    the    waterproofed    cloth    and 

stains  the  blotting  paper  below.     By  viewing 

Drop  Test  for  the  mirror  from  behind,  the  exact  moment  at 

Waterproof      which    the    stain    appears   can    be    determined 

Fabrics.         and  the  number  of  drops  required  to  produce 

this  result  is  noted. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  between  the  minimum  and 

maximum   number   of   drops   required   for   penetration,   but   the 

average  for  a  set  of  tests   (20  trials  per  one  half  square  foot) 

seems  characteristic  for  any  given  piece  of  cloth.     To  pass  the 

War   Office  test,  an  average  of  60  drops  is   required.     This  is 
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considerably  in  excess  of  that  usually  needed  in  civilian  garments. 
The  drop  test  is  repeated  on  samples  of  the  same  cloth  after 
each  of  the  following  treatm.ents : 

1.  The  cloth  should  be  rinsed  three  or  four  times  in  cold 
water,  dried,  and  tested  again.  A  more  severe  test  is  to  soak 
the  cloth  in  cold  water  for  24  hours,  dry,  and  then  again  test. 
A  properly  waterproofed  cloth  should  not  show  much  variation 
when  treated  in  this  manner. 

2.  The  cloth  should  be  covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  ironed,  and 
again  be  subjected  to  the  drop  test.  It  is  still  better  to  blow 
steam  through  it.  The  object  of  this  test  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
waterproofing  is  of  such  nature  as  to  resist  the  treatment  to 
which  the  cloth  will  be  subjecteed  in  the  tailor's  hands. 

FABRICS   PROOFED   WITH   RtTBBER. 

In  the  case  of  fabrics  proofed  with  india  rubber,  the  War 
Office  specifies  the  composition  of  the  proofing  material.  Thus, 
the  material  for  proofing  coats  with  vulcanized  india  rubber  mix- 
ings must  contain :  mineral  matter,  not  more  than  41  per  cent ; 
sulphur  not  more  than  three  per  cent;  india  rubber  not  less  than 
56  per  cent  on  the  average,  and  no  single  coat  may  contain  less 
than  54  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  cyclists'  waterproof  capes,  a  different  composi- 
tion may  be  used  for  the  proofing.  The  mineral  matter  must 
not  exceed  52  per  cent,  sulphur  three  per  cent  (the  free  sulphur 
in  this  to  be  not  more  than  one  per  cent).  The  rubber  must  not 
be  less  than  45  per  cent  on  the  average,  and  no  single  garment 
may  contain  less  than  43  per  cent.  Civilian  garments  may  con- 
sist of  different  qualities  from  these,  which  represent  a  very  high 
class  of  waterproofing. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RUBBER  PROOFING. 

Mineral  Matter.  A  part  of  the  sample  is  ignited  and  the  weight 
of  ash  determined.  Due  corrections  are  made  for  oxidation  to 
sulphates.  When  antimony  sulphide  and  copper  are  present  these 
should  be  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  The  mineral  matter  used 
for  coloring  the  proofing  of  cylists'  capes  usually  consists  of  rinc 
oxide  and  litharge.  Small  additions  of  other  ingredients  such 
as  are  generally  recognized  as  having  a  beneficial  influence  are 
officially  recognized.  The  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
magnesium  carbonate  is  often  prohibited  in  War  Office  contracts. 

Sulphur  is  estimated  in  the  usual  way  as  barium  sulphate, 
oxidation  being  generally  effected  by  nitric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate.  From  a  determination  of  the  amount  of  antimony  and 
other  metals  present  as  sulphide  in  the  preliminary  operation,  a 
correction  for  the  amount  of  sulphur  combined  with  antimony 
and  other  metals  can  be  made. 

Free  sulphur  is  regarded  as  the  sulphur  extracted  by  boiling 
acetone.  The  substance  is  extracted  by  boiling  acetone  for  about 
one  hour,  the  acetone  evaporated,  the  residue  oxidized,  and  the 
amount  of  free  sulphur  determined  as  barium  sulphate. 

Organic  matter  extracted  by  acetone  is  the  difference  between 
total  acetone  extract  and  free  sulphur. 

Alcoholic  Potash  Extract.  The  amount  of  organic  matter 
dissolved  by  boiling  the  acetone-extracted  sample  with  alcoholic 
potash  is  estimated  as  follows: 

The  acetone-extracted  rubber  is  dried  and  boiled  for  eight 
hours  with  a  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  (56  grains  caustic  pot- 
ash in  500  cc.  of  alcohol).  The  solution  is  poured  into  a  dish, 
the  rubber  washed  twice  with  alcohol  and  boiled  two  or  three 
times  with  water,  the  washings  added,  and  the  alcohol  distilled 
off  and  recovered.  The  residue  is  evaporated,  washed  into  a 
separating  funnel,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  fatty 
acids  extracted  with  successive  portions  of  ether.     The  ether  is 
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distilled    off   and    the    residue    dried    i..    com 
water  oven. 

The  rubber  residue  left  after  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  is 
washed  free  from  potash  by  water,  dried  to  constant  weight  in 
the  water  oven,  and  cooled  in  vacuo.  The  ash  and  sulphur  in 
the  dried  residue  arc  then  estimated  and  thence  the  weight  oi 
organic  matter  in  the  residue  is  calculated.  This  weight  is 
deducted  from  the  weight  of  organic  matter  in  the  residue  after 
extraction  with  acetone  (obtained  by  deduction  of  ash  and  com- 
bined sulphur)  and  from  the  difference  the  loss  of  organic  mat- 
ter by  extraction  with  alcoholic  potash  per  100  parts  of  rubber  is 
calculated. 

The  india-rubber  proofing  should  be  free  from  grit  and  large 
size  particles.  In  the  case  of  capes  a  three-inch  square  of  ma- 
terial should  have  at  least  0.13  grams  of  proofing  between  the 
two  fabrics 


THIOGEN    PROCESS   OF    MAKING  SULPHUR. 

The  ihiogen  process  of  making  sulphur  consists  essentially  in 
the  treatment  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  from  any  source,  with  a 
hydrocarbon  gas  in  the  presence  of  a  basic  sulphide  catalytic 
material.  Any  form  of  hydrocarbon  gas  or  reducing  gas  may 
be  used,  the  result  in  any  case  being  sulphur  vapor,  carbon  di- 
oxide and  water  vapor.  The  so-called  wet  thiogen  process 
was  tried  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  1915,  and  the  results  published  in  Bulletin 
113  of  that  Bureau, 

In  brief,  it  was  determined  that  sulphur  could  undoubtedly 
be  produced  by  this  process  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $12 
per  tor.  By  adaptation  of  modern  commercial  practice  in  the 
concentration  of  the  sulphur-dioxide  gas  from  weaker  gases,  be- 
fore reducing  this  gas  to  elemental  sulphur,  by  the  action  of  the 
reducing  gases  not  only  is  the  size  of  the  installation  for  a  given 
capacity  very  much  reduced  but  the  oxygen  content  of  the  gas 
is  entirely  removed,  thereby  effecting  a  great  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  "-educing  material  necessary. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  cost  of  producing 
sulphur  by  the  improved  process  is  now  estimated  at  $5  per  ton. 

DETERMINATION  OF  SULPHUR  IN   VULCANIZED  RUBBER. 

The  following  method  for  determining  sulphur  in  vulcanized 
rubber,  by  H.  P.  Stevens,  is  abstracted  from  "The  .Analyst,"  vol- 
ume 43  (1918),  page  377. 

About  O.S  grams  of  the  sample  is  digested  with  20  cc.  of  nitric 
acid  (specific  gravity  1.42)  and  0.5  grams  of  potassium  chlorate. 
The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  beneath  a  reflux 
condenser,  subsequently  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish  after  the 
addition  of  three  grams  of  pure  magnesium  nitrate.  The  residue 
is  cautiously  heated  over  a  flame,  the  presence  of  the  magnesium 
salt  moderating  the  combustion,  and  any  unburnt  carbon  is  de- 
stroyed by  digestion  with  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  and 
the  excess  of  acid  evaporated. 

After  the  addition  of  10  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
dish  is  covered  with  a  watch  glass  and  gently  heated  until  red 
fumes  cease  to  appear.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted,  filtered,  made 
up  to  300  cc,  and  heated  to  boiling  on  a  hot  plate.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  5  cc.  of  ten  per  cent  barium 
chloride  solution,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  stand  over  night 
before  filtration. 

BRITISH  USE  OF  NITER  CAKE  IN  RUBBER  RECLAMATION. 

The  following  information  on  the  use  of  niter  cake  in  reclaim- 
ing unvulcanized  rubber  is  derived  from  a  report  by  Consul  Ross 
E.  Holaday,  Manchester.  England,  in  "Commerce  Reports" 
(March  15,  1919). 

In  reclaiming  unvulcanized  waste  rubber  by  the  acid  process 
a  solution  is  made  up  by  dissolving  niter  cake  in  hot  water,  which 
gives  about  a  ten  per  cent  content  of  sulphuric  acid.     As  it  is 


necessary  to  ba\o  a  15  to  20  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Manchester  reclaimers  bring  this  up  to  strength  by  using  commer- 
cial sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  use  about  SO 
per  cent  niter  cake  in  the  treatment  of  waste  rubber  by  the  acid 

During  the  war  sulphuric  acid  was  available  for  use  in  Eng- 
land only  on  a  permit  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  use  a  straight  sulphuric  acid  solution  with- 
out the  use  of  niter  cake.  By  careful  handling  and  thorough 
washing  it  has  been  found  that  niter  cake  can  be  used  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  safety. 

WATERPROOFING    DRAWINGS. 

h'ln  the  purpose  of  rendering  drawings  waterproof  to  be  used 
ill  damp  localities,  mines,  etc.,  J.  S.  Carpenter  recommends  in 
"Engineering  News,"  September  20,  1918,  a  solution  of  pure 
unvulcanized  caoutchouc  in  benzene.  The  solution  is  diluted 
sufficiently  with  benzene  to  yield  a  thin  liquid  that  will  spread 
well  under  a  brush.  With  (his  liquid  the  drawing  is  coated  on 
both  sides.  A  thicker  solution  or  cement  of  crude  rubber  is  used 
to  stick  together  parts  of  large  drawings.  The  same  solution  may 
also  be  used  for  cleaning  soiled  drawings,  the  deposited  film  of 
rubber  being  rolled  up  and  used  as  an  eraser. 

SYNTHETIC  CAOUTCHOUC. 

The  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  March  31, 
1919,  gives  the  following  abstract  of  an  article  by  C.  Duisberg, 
in  the  "Elektrochemische  Zeitschrift"  ("Electrochemical  Jour- 
nal"), 1918.  volume  24,  pages  369-372. 

Synthetic  rubber  from  dimethylbutadiene  (methylisoprene)  as 
first  made  on  a  commercial  scale  was  very  susceptible  to  oxida- 
tion and  combined  very  slowly  with  sulphur.  These  difficulties 
were  overcome  by  the  addition  of  organic  bases  (especially  piperi- 
dine  and  similar  substances,  and  in  this  way  hard  rubber  equal 
in  strength  to  that  made  from  natural  rubber  and  with  an  elec- 
trical resistance  about  20  per  cent  higher,  has  been  made. 

The  production  of  soft  vulcanized  rubber  from  the  synthetic 
product  has  not  been  equally  successful.  Leather-like  products 
are  usually  obtained  and  although  the  elasticity  can  be  improved 
by  addition  of  dimethylaniline  and  other  substances,  the  material 
does  not  work  well  on  the  rolls,  does  not  vulcanize  satisfac- 
torily, and  is  inferior  in  "nerve"  to  vulcanized  rubber  made  from 
the  natural  product. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

LE.^THER  .SuBSTiTUTE.s.  .\  permanently  fibrous  substitute  for 
leather,  comprising  a  short  length  fiber,  selected  sheet  Ceylon 
rubber,  gum  Concho,  shoddy,  Pontianak.  magnesia,  red  oxide  of 
iron,  and  sulphur,  the  whole  being  vulcanized.  (John  D.  Prince, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.     United  States  patent  No.  1,305,621.) 

Phenolic  Condensation  Product  .\nd  Process.  A  fusible 
product  of  para-cresol  and  a  substance  containing  a  mobile  methy- 
lene group.  The  product  fuses  at  temperature  above  115  de- 
grees C.  (Leo  H.  Bakeland,  Vonkers,  New  York,  assignor  to 
General  Bakclitc  Co.,  New  York  City.  United  Slates  patent  -Vo. 
1.306,681.) 

Process  for  Tre.^ting  L.\tex  .\nd  Product.  The  process  com- 
prises rendering  the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  a  mass  of 
latex  insoluble,  subjecting  the  mass  to  vacuum  evaporation  and 
adding  a  vulcanizing  agent  (Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Medan, 
Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies,  assignor  to  General  Rubber  Co., 
New  York  City.     United  States  patent  No.  1,306,838.) 

Method  ok  \V.\terproofing  Fabrics.  Textile  fabrics  and  wear- 
ing apparel  are  treated  with  paraflSne  wax  in  conjunction  with 
petrolatum  and  a  selenium-treated  Chinese  wood  oil.  (Herbert 
P.  Pearson,  assignor  to  Pearson  Products  Corporation,  both  of 
New  York  City.    United  States  patent  No.  1,307,373.) 
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THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Leather  Substitute  and  Process.  This  consists  in  forming 
a  matted  fiber  sheet,  saturating  and  combining  with  it  a  'binding 
agent  composed  of  rubber,  balata,  fish  glue,  silicate  of  soda, 
sulphur  and  linseed  oil,  drying  the  sheet  and  compressing  it. 
(Roland  B.  Respess,  New  York  City.  Canadian  patent  No. 
191,418.) 

Rubber  Substitute  and  Process.  Glutinized  vegetable  pro- 
teid  substances  are  treated  with  a  phenol,  an  oxidizing  oil,  an 
active  methylene  compound  and  an  alkali,  and  the  mass  finally 
vulcanized.  (Sadakichi  Satow,  Tokio,  Japan.  Canadian  patent 
No.    191,428.) 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Reclaiming  Rubber.  Rubber  waste  is  finely  ground  and  mixed 
with  a  rubber  solution  in  the  proportion  of  2y>  to  3  pounds  of 
new  rubber  to  each  hundred  of  old,  the  solvent  being  gasoline  or 
carbon  tetrachloride.  The  mass  is  reground,  after  which  the 
solvent  and  any  contained  moisture  are  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  teiTiperature  being  kept  below  the  vulcanizing  point,  em- 
ploying a  partial  vacuum  if  necessary.  Molding  and  vulcanization 
are  effected  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sulphur  which,  when 
employed,  is  preferably  dissolved  in  the  rubber  solvent.  (J. 
Porzel,  199  Glenwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York.  British  patent 
No.  124,887.) 

Composition  for  Coating  Fabrics.  This  consists  of  rubber  and 
aluminum  hydrates,  with  or  without  other  ingredients,  forming 
a  non-inflammable  coating.  Example  of  proportions :  25  parts 
rubber,  60  parts  aluminum  hydrate,  7  parts  asbestos,  IVb  to  6 
parts  litharge  and  1  part  sulphur.  This  mixture  is  softened  in 
coal-tar  naphtha  and  used  to  coat  fabric  which  may  be  first 
treated  to  render  it  fireproof,  and  the  coating  may  be  vulcanized 
in  a  steam  vulcanizer.  (W.  H.  Perkin,  Waynfiete ;  J.  H.  Mandle- 
berg  and  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Pendleton,  Manchester.  British 
patent  No.  125,622.) 

Vulcanizing  Accelerator.  Caustic  alkali  is  dissolved  in  an 
organic  compound  (other  than  glycerol  or  glycol)  of  predom- 
inant hydroxylic  character,  such  as  butyl  or  amyl  alcohol  or 
phenol.  The  compounds  in  question  are  limited  to  those  that 
are  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  or  are  fusible  at  about 
120  degrees  C.  (Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent  street,  West- 
minster, and  D.  F.  Twiss,  Royal  road,  Sutton,  Coldfield.  British 
patent  No.  125,696.) 

THE   REPUBLIC  OF   FRANCE. 

Accelerators.  New  agents  for  accelerating  the  vulcanization 
of  caoutchouc  and  method  of  their  production.  (S.  J.  Peachey, 
Heaton,  Mersey,  near  Manchester,  England.  French  patent  No. 
490,897.) 

HOLLAND. 

Accelerating  Vulcanization  of  Rubber.  Para-nitrosodi- 
methylaniline  is  added  as  the  accelerating  agent.  (S.  J.  Peachey, 
Heaton,  Mersey,  near  Manchester,  England.  Holland  patent  No. 
2,829,  March  15,  1919.) 
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OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 
THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

APPENDIX   TO   ABRIDGMENTS  OF    SPECIFICATIONS    (1915) 
true       'n,„    iicnrppration    of   coloring   matter   in    solutio 

•    ■■      n    fabrics  to   guard  against   deleterious  action 

of  light.      (Not  yet  accepted.)      R.   Wheatley 

and     North     British     Rubber    Co.,      Castle      Mills,      I-ountain- 

bridge,    Edinburgh. 

he  colorins   of   one   or   more   of  the  intermediate   plies   as   well 

the    outer    one    of    the    gas-tight    membrane    of    a    balloon 

fabric  to  EU.nrd  against  the   deleterious  action  of  light.      (Not 

vet   accepted)      W.    A.    Williams    and    North    British    Rubber 

Co.,    Castle    Mills,    Fountainbridge,    Edinburgh. 

compound     fabric     for    balloons     of     the     type    described     in 

Specification    7130/03.    consisting    of    two    or    more    Pbes    of 

•      larly   dyed   material   of  identical   weave   and   yarns.      (Not 

accepted  )      W.    A.    Williams    and    North    British    Rubber 

Castle    Mills.   Fountainbridse. 


hi 


{dinbvirph. 


LABORATORY   APPARATUS. 

INSURING    TIGHT   CONNECTIONS    BETWEEN    GLASS    AND 

RUBBER   TUBING. 

A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  DEVICE  for  insuring  tight  connections 
between  glass  and  rubber  tubing  is  described  by  C.  C.  Kep- 
linger  in  "The  journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry," 
August,  1918,  page  631. 

The  device  illustrated  permits  the 
use  of  oversize  rubber  tubing,  and  in- 
sures gas-  and  water-tight  joints.  It 
has  been  used  throughout  the  year  with 
Liebig  condensers  and  gas  apparatus 
and  given  complete  satisfaction.  A  is 
a  piece  of  stout  wire  bent  in  U  form 
of  such  size  that  the  limbs  of  the  U 
will  just  slip  over  both  tubes.  A  loop 
of  stout  cord  is  tied  about  the  connec- 
tion, the  wire  U  is  slipped  through  this 
jop  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  the  cord 
is  twisted,  using  the  wire  as  a  lever,  and 
as   soon   as  the  joint  is  tight,  the   U  is 


Connection    betwee> 

Glass   and   Rubber 

Tubing. 


turned  as  shown  at  A. 

Cord  is  better  than  copper  wire 
for  this  purpose  because  it  dis- 
tributes the  force  more  uniformly 
throughout  its  length.  This  mode 
of  attachment  may  be  dismantled 
without  pliers  or  other  tools. 

CLEANSING    FILTER    CRUCIBLES. 

An   effective  method   of  cleans- 
ing alundum  filtering  crucibles  by 
reverse  washing  is  clearly  shown 
in    the    accompanying    illustration    Filter  Crucible  Cleansing. 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester, 

Massachusetts.  

FILTERING    CRUCIBLE. 
Alundum  filtering  devices  are  especially  adapted  to  routine  lab- 
oratory work  where  suction  is  available  because  of  the  rapidity 
with   which   filtration   can   be   made.     They   will  hold  the   finest 
precipitated    substance    and   are   particularly 
adapted   to   organic   work   where   they   need 
only    to    be    heated    over    a    burner    to    be 
cleansed.     In  addition  to  the  usual  forms  of 
crucibles,  cones,  and  dishes,  alundum  filters 
are   made    in   special   shapes,   such   as   disks, 
plates,  tubes,  etc. 

A  novel  and  effective  way  of  supporting 
a  filtering  crucible  so  that  the  entire  filter- 
ing area  is  acted  upon  by  the  suction  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  apparatus 
was  designed  and  used  first  by  G.  L.  Spencer 
of  the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.  (Norton 
Co.,   Worcester,  Massachusetts.) 

Filtering  compound   FOR   FROSTING  AND   ETCHING 

Device.  glass. 

Diffusalene  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  liquid  compound  which 
imparts  a  smooth  satin-like  frosted  finish  to  glass  surfaces.  The 
glass  becomes  uniformly  and  permanently  etched  wherever  the 
liquid  is  applied,  complete  chemical  action  taking  place  in  about 
three  minutes.  It  is  applied  by  dipping  or  by  brush  and  is 
practically  harmless  to  hands  or  clothing.  (Standard  Scientific 
Co.,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.) 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and  "Rub- 
ber Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


VACUUM-DRYING,    IMPREGNATING,    AND    SOLVENT    RECOVERY 
APPARATUS. 

THIS  APPARATUS  has  been  specially  designed  for  impregnating 
tire   fabrics,  belting  and  hose    duck,  and  other   fabrics; 
drying  after  impregnating,  and   recovery  of  the  volatile 
solvent  employed. 

The  complete  operation  takes  place  under  vacuum.  The 
material  is  first  dried  by  passing  it  from  the  top  roller  to  the 
bottom  roller  between  the  heating  tables.  The  solvent  is  then 
admitted  to  the  chamber  and  thoroughly  impregnates  the  ma- 
terial owing  to  the  air  having  been  entirely  expelled.  The 
material  is  then  rewound  on  to  the  top  roller,  passing  between 
rollers  to  squeeze  out  surplus  solvent,  and  afterwards  between 
the  heating  tables  to  thoroughly  dry  it. 

The    vapor    from    the    drying    chamber    is    drawn    through    a 


Machine  for  Vacucm-Drv 


Recovery, 


the 


multitubular  condenser  by   means   of  a  vacuum   pump, 
condensed  solvent  is  collected  in  the  receiver. 

Details  of  construction  vary  according  to  the  materials  to  be 
treated,  and  the  solvent  used.  (Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Bradford,  Manchester,  England.) 


OIL-WIPER  FOR  SELF-OILING  BEARINGS. 

The  use  of  an  efficient  oil-wiper  on  bearings,  particularly 
heavy  ones,  results  in  a  saving  of  oil,  labor  and  machinery 
repairs.     Such  devices  are  well  adapted  lo  rubber  mill  practice. 

The  wiper  ot 
novel  construc- 
t  i  o  n  here 
shown  consists 
of  a  tempered 
slcel  spring 
with  a  triangu- 
Inr-shaped 
ill.  ce  of  Babbitt 
Dictal  mounted 
nil  the  end. 
This  piece  of 
Babbitt  metal  is 
shaped  to  the 
shaft  and  wipes 
the  shaft  clean 
and  returns  the 
oil  to  the  reser- 
voir of  the 
bearing.  The 
spring  is  fas- 
tened to  a  convenient  point  in  the  groove  at  the  end  of  the 
bearing  or  to  the  housing  at  the  end  of  the  bearing.     There  is 


Oil-Wiper  for  Bearings. 


These  wipers  are  equally  useful  for  all  self-oiling  bearings, 
whether  plain,  roller  or  ball.  It  is  said  that  on  a  test  run 
of  four  months  on  ten  bearings,  each  transmitting  250  horse- 
power, one  gallon  of  oil  was  required  for  replacement  on  all 
ten  bearings.  (Industrial  Products  Co.,  1024  Penobscot  Build- 
ing, Detroit,   Michigan.) 

BEAD-MAKING  MACHINE. 

The  growing  popularity  of 
straight-side  tires  has  stimulated 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the  tire  manu- 
facturers' requirements.  The  in- 
e.xtensible  beads  used  on  all 
straight-side  tires  are  built  up  on 
an  annular  wire  core,  and  the  ma- 
chine shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  especially  designed 
tor  the  purpose  of  making  this 
bead-core. 

The  wire  is  fed  from  a  stock- 
reel  to  an  e.xpansion-head,  where- 
by any  size  of  bead  from  31  by 
4  inches  to  38  by  S^'j  inches  may 
be     formed.       The     machine     is  Wire-Bead  Machine. 

equipped     with    a     direct    motor- 
drive   and   starting   switch.      (Gillette   Rubber   Co.,    Eau   Claire, 
Wisconsin.) 


iper  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bearing. 


THE    W-S-M    HYDRAULIC   RIMMING-PRESS. 

According  to  the  old  method  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cord  tires,  the  air-bag  rings  were  drawn  together  by  hand- 
operated   bohs  that  held  them  together — a  very  tedious  process. 

The  de- 
mand for  a 
small  but 
simple  press 
for  doing 
this  work 
has  resulted 
in  the  ma- 
chine here 
i  1 1  u  strated. 
By  using 
this  press 
the  rings 
are  quickly 
brought  to- 
gether ready 
to  receive 
the  bolts,  no 
me  c  hanical 
know  ledge 
being  ne- 
cessary. . 

The  cyl- 
inder, ram, 
and  platens 
are  of  heavy  semi-steel  and  the  cylinder  and  base  are  cast  in 
one  piece.  The  cylinder  is  outside  packed  with  a  U-leather 
ring-packing  having  a  flax  core  and  held  in  place  by  a  gland 
which  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  ram  cap  or  lower  platen  and  the  upper  platen  are  spider- 
shaped  to  enable  the  operator  to  tighten  up  the  bolts  on  the 
rings   easily  after  they  have  been   forced   together.     The   upper 


Press  for  Setting  .^ir-Bac  Rings. 
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platen  is  supported  on  heavy  steel  rods  and  acts  as  the  upper 
frame  of  the  press. 

The  distance  in  the  clear  between  platens  when  the  lower  one  is 
■down  is  14  inches,  while  between  the  rods  it  is  4SV4  inches. 
.(The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


walls  of  the  battery-jar  to  be  fully  compacted  and  molded. 
Steam  is  then  turned  into  the  interior  of  the  vulcanizing  cham- 
ber and,  circulating  around  the  mold,  vulcanizes  the  jar.  (John 
R.  Gammeter,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
New  York  City,  United  States  patent  No.  1,306,001.) 


HIGH-DUTY  BELT-FASTENERS. 

The  requirements  of  conveyor  service,  elevator  belts  and  heavy 
transmission  duty  at  moderate  speeds  have  been  considered  in 
the  design  of  this  belt  fastener.  It  gives  an  evently  balanced  joint 
of  exceptional  ten- 
sile strength,  com- 
bined with  smooth- 
ness on  both  sides. 

The  squared  ends 
of  the  belt  are  but- 
ted   tightly   together 

Fastener   For   He.-xvv    Belts.  ^"^      *^      '■f'J"'^^^ 

number  of  top 
plates,  with  the  round  holes,  are  spaced  evenly  across  the  belt 
with  appro.ximately  one-half  inch  between  each  plate,  and  the 
bolt  holes  marked  and  punched  one-sixteenth  inch  back  from 
the  corresponding  marked  positions  on  the  belt. 

The  square-seated  plates  are  placed  on  the  pulley  side  and 
the  square-head  bolts  inserted  in  the  holes,  the  round  countersunk 
plate  being  used  on  the  reverse  side  to  receive  the  special  cone- 
shaped  nuts. 

After  the  parts  are  properly  assembled  the  nuts  are  screwed 
down  tightly  and  evenly  with  a  special  socket  wrench.  After 
a  few  days  the  nuts  should  again  be  tightened.  The  bolt  ends 
on  conveyor  belts  should  be  cut  off  and  the  ends  smoothed 
down.  (Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  522  South  Clinton  street, 
Chicago,    Illinois.) 


and  Figure  2  is  a  sectional  plan  on  the  Hi 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 
BATTERY-JAR  PRESS-VULCANIZERS. 

THIS  m.^chine  exerts  pressure  simultaneously  and  in  all  direc- 
tions upon  the  several  faces  of  the  battery-jar  being  molded, 
which  is  afterwards  cured  in  the  same  machine.  Referring  to 
the  illustrations.  Fig.  1 
is  a  vertical  sectional 
view.  Fig.  2  is  a  hori- 
zontal section  on  the  line 
2—2  of  Fig.  1.  Fig.  3  is 
one  of  the  battery  jars 
produced  on  this  ma.- 
chine. 

The  operation  is  as 
follows :  the  cover  is 
hoisted  up  and  the  cyl- 
inder discharged  so  that 
the  ram  and  platen  are 
in  their  lowest  position. 
The  mandrel  is  placed 
upon  the  platen  and  the 
sheets  of  unvulcanized 
compound  are  assembled 
upon  the  four  sides  and 
Battery-Jar  Molding  and  Vul-  top  of   the   mandrel   to- 

CANiziNG  Press.  gether  with  the  four  side 

plates  and  the  top  plate  of  the  outer  mold.  The  bell-shaped 
cover  is  then  lowered  and  locked  to  the  base.  The  waste  pipe 
of  the  cylinder  is  left  open  so  that  the  piston  may  be  pushed  up 
by  the  rising  mold. 

Pressure  is  then  turned  into  the  cylinder  and  the  platen  with 
the  mold  thereon  is  elevated,  the  result  being  that  a  heavy  mold- 
ing  pressure   is    exerted,   causing    the    edges,    sides   and   bottom 


A  TUBING   MACHINE  OF  NEW   DESIGN. 

A  tubing  machine  of  novel  design  is  shown  here,  Figure 
being  a  sectional  elevation  on  the  line  1-1  of  Figure  2 
2-2  of  Figure  1. 
The  method  of 
operation  is  as 
follows : 

The  extrusion 
rollers  b  and  the 
feed  rollers  ^are 
revolved  in  the 
directions  indi- 
cated by  the  ar- 
rows in  Figure  1. 
The  rubber 
which  it  is  de- 
sired to  extrude 
is  first  formed 
into  strips  of  a 
suitable  width 
and  thickness  to 
i  n  t  r  o  duce  be- 
tween the  feed 
rollers  f. 

By  means  of 
the  adjusting 
screw  the  feed 
rollers  are  ad- 
justed so  as  to 
pass  forward  a 
sufficient      quan- 


A  British  Tuber. 


tity  of  material  to  fill  entirely  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  ii' 
of  the  rollers  b. 

As  the  extrusion  rollers  revolve  the  material  is  carried 
around  the  periphery  of  the  rollers  until  it  reaches  the  point 
at  which  the  teeth  fc*  interlock. 

The  teeth  are  so  shaped  that  the  material  is  then  forced  out 
of  the  spaces  in  a  thoroughly  masticated  condition,  and  it  is 
thus  deposited  in  and  forced  along  the  extrusion  chamber  and 
through  the  extrusion  opening  between  the  core  c'  and  the  die 
(f  on  to  the  cable  which  is  drawn  through  the  sleeve  c'  in  tlie 
ordinary  way.  (John  Stratton  of  Bowden  and  Ernest  Alexan- 
der Claremont  of  High  Legh,  England.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,302,484.) 

RUBBER  SHEET-FORMING  AND  CURING  APPARATUS. 

Vulcanized  rubber  sheets  are  produced  by  pressure  between 
converging  travelling  metal  belts  which  are  progressively  steam- 
heated  so  that  the  temperature  is  increased  until  the  vulcanization 
point  is  reached  near  the  delivery  end  of  the  bands. 

The  belts  19,  20  are  carried  by  vertically  adjustable  power- 
driven  rollers  9,  10  and  by  idler  rollers  17,  18  capable  of  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  adjustment.  Positively  driven  pressure- 
rollers  13,  14  capable  of  horizontal  adjustment  are  provided  to 
engage  the  belts. 

Below  and  above  the  belts  19,  20,  respectively,  are  platens 
4  and  6,  divided  into  chambers  which  are  supplied  with  steam 
through  pipes  controlled  by  hand  or  pressure-operated  valves. 
Steam  first  enters  the  compartments  a  so  that  the  temperature 
increases  from  the  point  at  which  the  rubber  is  delivered  from 
a   vertically-adjustable   spreader   S   to   the  delivery  end    of   the 
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machine  where  vulcanization  is  effected.     Weighted  scrapers 
22  serve  to  free  the  rubber  sheet  from  the  belts.     (J.  Porzel, 


■fAm^)§ 

is        "~~ — ■ — -j^ 

Sheet-Forming  and  Vulo' 


Glenwood  avenue,  Buffalo.  New  York.     British  Patent  Xo.  124,- 
888.     See  United  States  Patent  No.  1,308,111.) 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


N 


1.305,408.      Vulcanizing  apparatus.     J.   E.    Rasor,    Sherman,  Tex. 
305,474.     Vulcanizing  apparatus  with  endless  series  of  mold  sections 
G.  H.  Lewis,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Chico 


The  ¥ 
Falls,  Mass, 
306,008.     Repair  vulcanizer.     S.  W.  Hai 


assignor  to  The  Akron  Rub- 

b'er  Mold  &  Machine  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
1,306,098.     Tire-unwrapping  machine.     C.   Brown,   Knoxville,  assignor  of    'A 

to  both  B.  F.  and  F.  J.  Lively,  L.enoir  City — all  in  Tennessee. 
1,306,588.  Insulated-wire-stripping  machine.  M.  C.  France,  Cleveland,  O. 
1,306,649.     Apparatus  for   manufacturing  substitute  leather.     E.   Wernheim. 

New  York  City. 
1,306,679.     Apparatus    for    forming    storage-battery   containers.      J.    M.    Ahl- 

gren,    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
1,307,079.     Apparatus     for    curing    lire    casings.       P.     P.     Borigio    and     E. 

Stephenson,  both  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
1,307,372.     Tire  mold.     K.  A.  Palmer  and  J.  C.  Irvin,  New  York  City. 
1,307,4-35.     Collapsible    tire-core.      E.    J.    Bundy,    assignor    to    The    McGraw 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  East  Palestine,  O. 
1,307,788.     A.pparatus  and   process   for  making  asbestos   gaskets.      E.   Nail; 

E.    A.    Nail,    executrix,    assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron.   O. 
1,307,798.     Collapsible    mold    for    retreading    tires.       P.    M.     Stephen,     San 

Francisco.   Calif. 


REISStTE. 


Rubber-mixing     mill. 
Wright— both    of     I 
dated  December  7. 
Vulcanizing   machine, 
both   of   Buffalo,   N. 
scribed  above. 
A|>ron  for  plastjc-niixTn^  i 
assignors  to   Morgan   &: 
1,308,292.     Tire-bead-drying  aiiiaratii: 
Wright— both     ol     Detro 
1,308,479.     Machine  for  trimming  nit 
assignor   to    F.    Rumrill, 


14,663. 


8,132. 


s.     H.  A.   Welton  and  H.   T.   Hoyt, 

isht— all  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

G.    McNeill,   assignor  to   Morgan  & 

articles.      D.  R.  Campbell.   Boston, 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


124,873.     Vulcanizing    press.      Dunlop    Rubber    Co.,    C.    Macbeth,    and    H. 

Willshaw,    14   Regent   street.   Westminster,   London. 
124,998.     Tire   mold.      E.    Hopkinson,    1790    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Apparatus 

125,705.     Calender    for   rubber   strips.      Dunlop  Rubber 
and   H.    Willshaw.    14   Regent  street,   Manchc 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

489,973.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tv 
and  other  similar  articles  by  compression.  J.  Stratton 
E.  A.  Claremont.  See  United  States  patent  No.  1,302 
described  in  this  issue  of  The  India  Rubbe*  World. 
20,713/487,958.  First  certificate  of  addition  to  patent  taken  out  No 
ber  28,  1918.  for  apparatus  and  process  for  impregnating 
coating  fabric  with  balata  without  the  use  of  solv 
Societe  L.  Francois  &  Cie.  See  United  States  patent 
1.285.105,  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World  Febr 
1,    1919. 


H 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1,303,801.     Manufactuiing    pneumatic    tires.      E.     Hopkinson.    New 

York  City. 
1,306,602.     Retreading    tires.      F.    E.    McEwcn.    assignor    to    S.    H. 
Goldberg— both   of  Chicago,   111. 

■    fulcaniiable  .plastic  material.      R.    B.    Price,   New 
to   The   Rubber   Regenerating   Co.,   Nau- 


Im^r, 


tuck. 


assignor 


E.    H. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

190,9.';.     Manufacturing    pneumatic     tire     casing.       E.     Hopkii 
York  City,  V.  S    A. 


489,462. 
■489.543. 
1S9.581. 


490,170. 
490,382. 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

Production  of  artificial  sole  leather.     E.   W.   Ericsson. 
Waterproofing    fabrics  and   textiles.      C.    Baron   and    F.    Bonnier. 
Economical     process    of    manufacturing    coles    and    pattens    for 

shoes,  permitting  the  combined  use  of  suitable  raw  .materials. 

Societe   Frangaise  du   Cuir  Arme. 
Process   for   waterproofing,    applicable    to    all    fabrics.      A.    Mon- 

long,  68  rue  de  la  Colombette,  Toulouse   (Ilaule-Ciaronne). 
Production  of  a  plastic  substance  with  textile  surfacing.     Societe 

Anonyme    Nouvelle    I'Oyonnithe. 
Utilization   of  pneumatic  tire  casings  for  making  lounging  shoes 

of  all  kinds.      V.  C.   Thenaut  and   L.   Meliorat. 


Tire-Sta 


THE    EWALD  TIRE    RETREADER. 

:)rn  casings,  properly  stapled  together  with  the 
ill  give  from  1,000  to  3,000  miles  of 
service,  is  of  interest  to 
tire  dealers,  repair  men 
and  tire  users  generally. 
The  operation  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  Having 
two  worn  tires  of  the 
same  size,  cut  the  treads 
from  the  best  one  and 
slip  it  over  the  other  cas- 
ing Insert  a  staple  in 
I  he  holder  and  push  it 
ill  the  way  down,  then 
I  lace  the  tire  over  the 
machine  table,  setting  the 
.,  iiigc  so  that  the  staples 
will  be  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  from  the  outer 
casing  edge.  A  forward 
movement  of  the  hand- 
lever  forces  the  staple 
This  operation  is  repeated 


through  the  casings  and  clinche 
around  the  tire  on  both  sides,  setting  the  staples  about  one 
inch  apart.  A  three-quarter-inch  reliner  strip  of  gummed  fabric 
is  then  placed  over  the  staples  and  the  tire  is  ready  for  the 
road.     (Romort  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oakfield,  Wisconsin. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  New  Zealand  Rubber  Products,  Ltd.,  LSI  Featherston 
street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has  been  formed,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  £100.000,  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  rubber 
goods.  Samples  of  the  rubber  goods  made  by  this  company 
were    recentlv   shown   at   .Auckland. 


AT    THE    ROYAL    SHOW,    CARDIFF. 

The  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha.and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Silvertown,  Essex,  exhibited  its  pneiimatic-tire-making  machine 
in  operation  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Cardiff,  June  24-28,  1919. 

In  addition,  the  Palmer  Tyre,  Limited,  was  the  only  other 
tire  manufacturer  that  exhibited.  The  two  companies  showed 
airplane  landing-wheel  tires,  and  motor-vehicle  tires  with 
ribbed  and  studded  treads. 
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BAO.OON   ACCESSORIES   OF  RUBBER. 

THE  EXIGENCIES  OF  THE  WAR  resulted  in  the  development  of 
balloons  as  aids  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  way.  Concentrated  effort  and  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  of  rubber  and  its  possibilities  by  the  large  rub- 
ber manufacturers,  even  though  their  aeronautical  experience  was 
limited,  resulted  in  wonderful  achievements.  One  of  the  former 
obstacles  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  balloon  was  the 
inability  to  control  its 
movements.  Modern  in- 
ventive genius  has  over- 
come this  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  applicable  to 
the  different  types  of 
balloon. 

THE    G AMMETER    VALVE. 

Balloons     in     the     early 

days   could   not   be   better 

controlled    because    no 

means    had    been    devised 

for   regulating  the   supply 

of  gas  used  for  inflation. 

Hydrogen   gas,    the   light- 
est  known,   which   weighs  r,A>t meter  \  alve  and   Ha 

only  one-fifth  as  much  as 

air,  is  used  for  inflating  balloons.     Great  care  must  be  taken  to 

preserve  uniform  pressure.     When  a  balloon  ascends  or  descends 

and  passes  from  one  atmospheric  stratum  to  another,  the  outside 

air  pressure  decreases  and  the  hydrogen  gas  within  the  balloon 

expands    correspondingly.  Some  means  must 

be  available  for  counterbalancing  this. 
In   the   recent  war  a   valve   was   devised 

which   accomplished    this   purpose.      Called 

the  Gammeter  valve,  from  the  name  of  the 

man  who  invented  it,  the  device  regulates  Goodrich  B 

automatically    the    pressure    of   gas    within 

ihe  balloon,  releasing  enough  gas  to  in- 
sure proper  stabilization.  When  greater 
inflation  is  afterward  required,  the 
sas  already  released  cannot  be  re- 
j^^~.  -MM  placed.      Resort   has   been   made    to    a 

f  ^^^         series  of  secondary  balloons  called  bal- 

lonets,  constructed  within  the  balloon 
proper,  which  are  filled  with  air  by  a 
blower  when  required.  These,  together 
with  the  Gammeter  valve,  permit  the 
regulation  of  ascent  and  descent.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  two 
views  of  the  valve  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  inserted  in  a  balloon. 

AIRPLANE-WHEEI.  WINDSHIELD. 

Rubber  tires  on  airplane-wheels 
proved  to  be  just  as  great  a  necessity 
as  on  automobiles  and  just  as  efficient 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  wheel  offered 
a  small  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
air  passing  through  its  spokes.  In 
these  days  of  exact  scientific  calcula- 
tion of  ultimately  important  effects, 
Goodrich  Airplane  Wheel  even  this  slight  resistance  must  be 
AND  Windshield.  reckoned   with.     Accordingly,  a  wind- 

shield for  airplane  wheels  was  de- 
vised, shown  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  this  page.  This 
windshield  is  made  of  rubber  and  can  be  readily  adjusted  or 
removed  from  the  wheel,  as  desired  or  required. 


This  shield  is  so  constructed  that  the  air  particles  glance  off 
with  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  Many  of  Uncle  Sam's  training  planes,  bombing  ma- 
chines, and  reconnaissance  planes  were  equipped  with  these 
rubber-tired   wheels. 

AIRPLANE  BUMPER  COED. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  shocks  of  landing  in  an  airplane,  some 
device  was  needed  to 
provide  more  play  or 
spring  in  the  mounting  of 
the  frame-work  on  the 
axle,  and  this  spring 
must  be  so  mounted  as  to 
prevent  the  frame-work 
from  touching  the 
ground. 

Experiments  in  this  di- 
rection led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  bumper  cord, 
which  is  now  in  universal 
use.  It  consists  of  many 
small  strands  of  rubber, 
covered  with  two  jackets 
of  cotton  thread  woven 
ON    Equipped   Therewith.  ;„  jygt  jjjg  ^ight  way.  The 

cord  is  very  supple  and 
exceptionally  strong.  By  its  use,  the  frame-work  of  an  airplane 
is  practically  swung  to  the  axle,  and  much  the  same  result  is 
produced  as  is  effected  by  the  spring  in  the  corresponding  place 
in  an  automobile.  This  provides  a  considerable  degree  of 
safety  for  the  aviator  in  neutralizing  land- 
ing shocks.  A  photograph  of  a  section 
of  this  cord  is  reproduced  herewith.  (The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

IPER   Cord.  COLD-PACK   PROCESS   JAR-RUBBERS. 

Two  new  brands  of  jar  rubbers  intended 
to  be  used  in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  cold-pack 
process  have  recently  been  produced.  This  process  requires 
jar-rubbers  that  will  withstand  the  effect  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  heat  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  made  of  a  high 
quality  of  rubber.  One  of  these  brands  is  known  as  the  "Usee 
_  Kold    Pak."        (United 

States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City.)  The  other, 
on  which  the  trade-mark 
has  just  been  patented,  is 
called  the  "A  1 1  P  a  c  k." 
(Acme  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.) 

UNSINKABLE  RUBBER 
MAIL-POUCH. 

An  aviator's  mail- 
pouch,  unsinkable  and 
watertight  has  recently 
been  put  on  the  market. 
It  is  made  of  black  rub- 
berized material,  with 
high-gravity  pliable  rub- 
ber composition  base 
which  keeps  the  pouch  upright  in  water.  .\  kapok  lining  pro- 
vides buoyancy.  The  pouch  is  16  inches  high,  14  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  deep  at  the  base,  weighing  about  5  pounds.  (Safe- 
ty-at-Sea  Corp.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 
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THE   "GOOD   LUCK"   JAR-RINGS. 

In  the  successful  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  jar- 
ring plays  a  most  important  part.  On  its  ability  to  make  and 
maintain  a  perfectly  air-tight  seal  depends  the  success. 

A  brand  of  red  rubber  jar-rings 
which  has  a  very  widely  extended 
sale,  has  filled  every  requirement 
and  stood  every  test  established 
The  rings  fit  the  standard  types  ut 
fruit-jars,  are  made  of  a  hi>;li 
grade  compound,  and  are  packii 
by  the  dozen  in  attractive  cartons 
which  are  sealed  air-tight  before 
leaving  the  factory.  The  cut 
shows  the  package  in  which  this 
particular  brand  of  jar-rings  is  sold.  (The  Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

A  SHAVING  OUTFIT  "ALL-IN-ONE." 

Many  men  who  shave  themselves  will  appreciate  the  shaving 
convenience  illustrated  below.  A  metal  case  contains,  in  one 
piece,  a  shaving  brush,  shaving  cream,  and  talcum  powder.  The 
brush  itself  is  of  good  quality  of  bristles  vulcanized  in  rubber, 
having  a  ferrule  which  screws  on  the  handle.  In  this  ferrule  is 
a  tube  which  connects  with  the  compartment  next  to  the  brush, 
containing  soap  or  shaving  cream,  and  permits  the  cream  to 
pass  through  into  the  bristles.    When  the  brush  is  removed,  the 


Good  Luck"  Jar-Rings. 


NG    Brush. 

cream  compartment  can  be  filled  easily.  The  other  half  of  the 
handle  is  a  container  for  talcum  powder,  arranged  on  the  tele- 
scope principle  in  such  a  way  that  it  acts  as  the  piston  for  forcing 
the  shaving  cream  through  the  tube  into  the  brush.  On  the  end 
of  the  powder  compartment  is  a  perforated  screw-cap  so  shaped 
that  the  whole  device  may  be  stood  upright  on  this  cap  when 
desired.  The  metal  parts  of  the  "All-in-One"  shaving  brush,  as 
this  novelty  is  called,  are  made  of  aluminum  and  holds  sufficient 
material  for  thirty-five  shaves.  (.\ll-in-One  Brush  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois.) 

AN  EASILY  ATTACHED  RUBBER  HEEL. 

A  new  type  of  rubber  heel  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market 
which  permits  easy  and  speedy  attachment.  It  is  manufactured 
by  modern  methods 
necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  high-grade 
rubber  heels. 

The  "Beaded  Tip" 
rubber  heel  is  concave- 
convex  in  shape,  with  a 
suction  back  and  centralj 
naiUng  space  which  facil- 
tates  attachment  to  boots 
or  shoes.  Besides,  there 
is  a  liberal  allowance 
for  trimming  .to  that  the 
heel  may  be  fitted  to  a 
leather  one  of  any  shape. 
Distribution  is  through 
recognized  jobbers. 
(United  Lace  &  Braid 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.) 


.\n  English  device  iok  wearing  ilowers  in  the  buttonhole 
on  the  corsage  takes  the  form  of  a  nipple  or  liny  cloth-cov- 
ered rubber  bottle  to  hold  water  and  pre- 
vent  the  wet  stems  of  flowers  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  gown. 
(Rubber  Growers'  Assn.,  London.) 


A    NEW   CIGARETTE   CASE. 

A  high-grade  pocket-case 
lor  holding  cigarettes  has 
appeared,  which  has  a  rubber 
lining  to  protect  the  contents 
from  moisture.  This  case, 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  provides  space  for 
thirty  cigarettes,  in  two  separate  pockets  which  fold 
together  and  are  held  in  place  in  convenient  pocket 
size  by  a  flap  which  snaps  down  with  two  fasteners. 
The  case  itself  is  made  of  grosgrain  moire  silk,  in 
olive-drab.     (Crown  Suspender  Co.,  836  Broadway, 


PAT   PNDO 


if 


DED    T: 


New  York  City.) 

"Straicht-lec' 

A  BOON  FOR  THE  BOW-LEGGED   MAN.  Garter. 

Somebody  has  recognized  the  predicament  of  the  bow-legged 
man  who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  so  often  makes  a  ridicu- 
lous appearance  when  he  most  desires  to  look  dignified  and  nor- 
mal. A  band  of  elastic  which  goes  around  the  leg  just  above  the 
knee  forms  the  foundation  for  the  device.  From  this  extend 
downward  two  pieces  of  non-elastic  tape,  one  attaching  to  the 
sock.  The  other  is  connected  with  the  sock-supporting  one  by 
four  strips  of  silver-finished  tool  steel,  slightly  weighted.  When 
the  wearer  stands,  the  steel  strips  are  in  a  horizontal  position, 
holding  out  the  second  tape  and  preventing  the  trousers  from 
following  the  curve  of  a  bowed  leg.  When  the  wearer  is  run- 
ning, sitting  down,  etc.,  the  steel  strips  swing  back  into  perpendic- 
ular position  against  the  inner  fabric  strip.  This  prevents  any 
bulging  of  the  trousers.     (S-L  Garter  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.) 


A  BATHING  BAG. 

A  rubberized  bath- 
ing bag  known  as 
the  "Jiffy-Lock,"  is 
one  of  the  newest 
bathing  accessories. 
The  bag  or  case  it- 
self is  made  of 
double  -  texture  rub- 
b  e  r  i  z  e  d  fabric  of 
heavy  quality,  in 
four  sizes.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  case  is  its 
fastening.  This  is  a 
device  on  which  a 
patent  has  been  ap- 
plied for,  taking  the 
form  of  two  metal 
laces  down  the  edges 
of  the  opening, 
which  are  opened 
and  closed  by  the 
sliding  of  a  cord 
with  a  convenient 
ball  on  the  end.  The 
bag  comes  in  blue, 
khaki,  and  black  and 
has  a  hana-size  strap  for  carrying. 


Jiffy-Lock"    Bathing    Bag. 


one  enu.  When  the  case 
is  empty  it  folds  flat  and  when  filled  is  square  at  the  ends.  (The 
Jiffy  Lock  Co.,  20  West  20th  street,  New  York  Qty. 
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Association. 


TatVie>-lntr     a    mpptlnp;    ,,,35    held 

the    I  ifih     \\emie    Hotel    in 


AWAY  BACK  IN  1898  a  few  manufacturers  of  druggists'  and 
stationers'  rubber  sundries  met  at  the  office  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  in  New  York  City,  and  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  a  trade  association  "to  bring  the  members 
of  this  industry  into  closer  touch  and  to  insure  cooperation  be- 
tween them  for  their  mutual  benefit,  upon  the  basis  of  honor 
and  good  will." 

Resulting  from  this  prelinii"^'' 
on  September  9  of  that  year 
New  York,  at  which  the  Rubber 
Sundries  Manufacturers'  Asso 
ciation  was  organized  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected 

H.  C.  Corson,  president,  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  Rhodes  Lockwood,  \ii.e- 
president,  Davidson  Rubber  Co 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Fred  II 
Jones,  treasurer,  Tyer  Rulilie*" 
Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
E.  E.  Huber,  secretary,  Eberhard 
Faber  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn 
New  York. 

Executive  Committee:  G  F 
Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber 
Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York ;  Jo- 
seph Davol,  Davol  Rubber  Co., 
Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  G. 
M.  Allerton,  The  Seamless  Rub- 


Charles    J.    Davol, 


executive  committee.  Such  a  list .  was  prepared,  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  members,  and  was  later  known  as  the 
famous  "Jobbers'  List,"  which  was  a  source  of  trouble  from  its 
adoption,  because  of  the  constant  additions  of  houses  which  the 
various  manufacturers  deemed  worthy  of  preferential  discounts. 
Another  motion  adopted  was  that  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  sell  goods  to  other  members  at  minimum  prices, 
subject  to  a  courtesy  discount  of  5  per  cent,  and  this  was  later 
increased  to  10  per  cent  by  common  consent. 

Each  year  an  annual  banquet 
was  held  in  the  spring.  In  the 
fall  came  the  annual  meeting, 
at  which  routine  business  was 
transacted  and  officers  were 
elected.  The  third  annual  meet- 
mg,  held  October  3,  1901,  was 
attended  by  only  ten  members, 
and  owing  to  the  apparent  in- 
diiTerence  shown  by  the  absent 
members,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
\isable  to  disband  the  organi- 
zation. 

By  1903,  however,  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  need  for  some 
such  association,  and  after  some 
preliminary  work,  a  meeting  of 
sundries  manufacturers  was 
held  April  3,  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel,  which   was  attended 


H 


S.  H.  Jones, 


W.  H.  Balch, 


W.  S.  Davison, 


A.  W.  Warren. 


Executive   Committee   of   the   Rubber    Sundries  Manufacturers'    Division. 


ber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  H.  C.  Burton,  Parker,  Stearns 
&  Sutton,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Besides  these,  there  were  present,  as  charter  members  of  the 
Association :  F.  T.  Carleton,  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  G.  F.  Simpson,  Ideal  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  G.  W.  Frost  and  James  Kipp,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City;  C.  Van  Vliet,  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut;  J.  C.  Hardman  and  J. 
Hardman,  Riverside  Rubber  Co.,  Belleville,  New  Jersey;  J.  W. 
Kelley  and  A.  T.  Bell,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio: 
H.  H.  Shepard,  National  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
R.  D.  Pierce,  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  G. 
Brewer,   Mattson   Rubber  Co.,  Lodi,  New  Jersey. 

At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  that  each  member  present 
a  list  of  his  customers  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration, these  lists   to  be  combined  and   acted   upon   by   the 


by  Messrs.  Burton,  Hodgman,  Hardman,  Lockwood,  Jones, 
.Mlerton  and  Huber,  of  the  old  association,  with  the  follow- 
ing :  H.  E.  Raymond,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ; 
G.  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York; 
G.  W.  Front,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  A.  C. 
Eggers,  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co., 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut. 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
Joseph  Davol,  president;  H.  H.  Shepard,  vice-president;  F.  H. 
Jones,  treasurer;  E.  E.  Huber,  secretary.  Executive  Commit- 
tee: G.  F.  Hodgman,  H.  E.  Raymond,  F.  H.  Jones,  E.  E. 
Menges,  A.  C.  Burton,  Joseph  Davol  and  E.  E.  Huber. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  reports  on  "Dating 
and  Cash  Discounts,"  "Payment  of  Freight  on  Deliveries  to 
Customers,"  "Inequality  of  List  Prices,"  and  "Indiscriminate 
Returns  of  Goods  to  Manufacturers." 
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Thus  the  new,  or  the  revived  association  started  off  with 
important  trade  customs  to  be  considered,  and  at  subsequent 
meetings  new  questions  were  debated,  other  trade  abuses  ehmi- 
nated,  new  members  were  admitted,  and  a  flourishing,  active, 
efficient  association  resulted. 

In  October,  1912,  the  association  was  incorporated  imdcr  the 
laws  of  Connecticut,  and  the  old  association  was  dissolved  at 
a  meeting  the  following  January.  Among  the  important  actions 
of  the  organization  was  the  adoption  of  an  "Official  Association 
Guarantee  to  the  Trade,"  the  defeat  of  "House  Bill  No.  578," 
State  of  Georgia,  requiring  the  stamp  of  date  and  year  of 
manufacture  on  rubber  goods  ofYered  for  sale  in  that  state ;  the 
standardization  of  invalid  rings;  the  adoption  of  a  credit-ex- 
perience bureau ;  the  establishment  of  a  price  exchange  bureau, 
besides  the  good  work  of  George  B.  Hodgman  as  representative 
of  the  association  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
Tariff,  whereby  the  tariff  on  druggists'  sundries  was  reduced 
from  35  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  Later  actions  include  meas- 
ures to  prevent  sales  of  sundries  where  it  was  suspected  they 
would  be  smuggled  into  Germany,  and  measures  taken  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  sizes  and  styles  of  goods. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  April  9,  1914,  President  Hodgman 
addressed  the  members  informally,  suggesting  that  the  organiza- 
tion become  a  division  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
and  at  the  meeting  held  January  13,  1915,  a  vote  was  passed  to 
that  effect,  the  same  taking  effect  at  the  annual  meeting,  April 
8,  with  Russell  Parker,  chairman ;  Charles  J.  Davol,  vice-chair- 
man, and  H.  S.  Vorhis,  treasurer  and  secretary. 


In  each  of  the-  iwenty-onc  years  since  its  inception,  the  or- 
ganization has  held  an  annual  banquet  at  one  or  another  lead- 
ing hotel  in  New  York  City,  noted  for  the  elegance  and  excellent 
taste  shown  in  every  detail.  At  these  gatherings  businss  is 
taboo,  and  rarely  are  outsiders  invited,  nor  are  there  any  pre- 
pared addresses,  such  remarks  as  are  made  being  impromptu, 
and,  generally,  professional  talent  is  secured  for  entertainment. 
These  dinners  have  continued  since  the  organization  has  been 
merged  with  The  Rubber  .Association,  and  detailed  reports  of  these 
carefully  planned  functions  have  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
World. 

The  present  officers  of  the  division  are :  C.  J.  Davol,  chairman, 
Davol  Rubber  Co. ;  H.  A.  Bauman,  vice-chairman.  The  B.  K. 
Goodrich  Co. ;  A.  L.  Viles,  secretary  and  general  manager.  The 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Executive  Committee:  C.  J.  Davol,  Davol  Rubber  Co.;  S. 
H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Goodyear  Glove  Division;  H.  A. 
Bauman,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  W.  H.  Balch,  Faultless  Rub- 
ber Co. ;  E.  E.  Huber,  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber  Co. ;  A.  W.  War- 
ren, Hodgman  Rubber  Co. ;  W.  S.  Davison,  Miller  Rubber  Co. 

The  present  membership  is  composed  of  the  following  com- 
panies :  .'American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Canton  Rubber  Co.,  Davol 
Rubber  Co.,  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Co.,  Empire  Rubber 
&  Tire  Corp.,  Eberhard  Faber  Rubber  Co.,  Faultless  Rubber  Co., 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co,  Goodyear  Glove 
Division,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Parker, 
Stearns  &  Co.,  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Seam- 
less  Rubber  Co.,  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Whitall-Tatum  Co. 


Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association,  Inc. 


DURi.N'C  THE  PAST  MONTH  communications  have  been  sent  to 
firm    members     concerning    Federal     excise     tax    matters, 
standardizing  catalog  sizes,   and   a  circular   respecting  the 
importation  of  German  dyes. 


New   York,  June  30,   1919. 
To  firm   )iicmbcrs  of  the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.: 
Under   date  of   May   15   the   following   inquiry   was   submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 


Sales  of   articles   mentioned   in    Section   900,    Subdivisi 
2.   when  made   direct  by  the  manufacturer  thereof,   are. 
3f  proper   proof   exempt   from  ta.x 


This 


the 


of: 


(a)  Sales  to  a  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(b)  Sales   of   parts   and  accessories   for  trailers. 

(c)  Sales  for  e.xport. 

(d)  Sales   to   a   manufacturer   of  automotive  vehicles   for   use   by 

him  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  new  cars,  etc. 
Where,  in  accordance  with  usual  established  methods  of  distri- 
bution, tlie  article  in  question,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of 
a  jobber  or  dealer  or  other  legitimate  intermediary,  reaches  a  class 
of  consumers,  such  as  a  state  government,  or  a  particular  use,  such 
as  an  accessory  for  a  trailer,  or  an  ultimate  disposition,  such  as  a 
sale  for  export,  should  not  the  manufacturer  of  the  article,  having 
paid  a  tax  on  the  sale  by  him,  and  having  passed  the  tax  on  to 
the  intermediary,  be  permitted,  upon  the  receipt  of  proper  proof 
of  subsequent  disposition,  to  refund  to  the  intermediary,  and  in 
turn    take   credit   from   the   government   of   the  amount   of   the   tax 

Under  date  of  June  13  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Ri 
replied   to   such   inquiry  as   follows : 


Reference   is   made   to   your  letter   of   May    15.    1919,   relat 
Regulations    47.    relating   to    (a)    sales   to   a    state    or   politica 
division    thereof;    (b)    sales    of    parts    and    accessories    for    traile 
(c)    sales    for    export;    (d)    sales   to   a   manufacturer 
vehicles  for  use  by  him  in  the  manufacture  or   prodi 


This  office  has  given  very  careful  consideration  to  you 
tions  with  reference  to  modifying:  the  afore-mentioned  rt 
and  believes  that  the  regulations  in  their  present  form  ai 
and   that   no    further  change    should   be   made. 


sugge 


The  tax  in  question  is  a  tax  on  sales  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  article  and  it  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  exemp- 
tions of  certain   sales   by  the   manufacturer   from   the   tax  apply 


only  in  the  cases  where  the  sale  is  made  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  article.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  by  a  manu- 
facturer to  a  dealer,  who,  in  turn,  sells  the  article  either 

ir   political   subdivision   thereof, 


for 


(b)  for   use   on 

(c)  for  export,  or 

(d)  to   a   manufact, 

the 

even  if  such  dealer  furnishes  the  manufacturer  of  the  articles 
sold  proof  that  the  dealer  has  so  sold  the  article,  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  article  cannot  obtain  a  refund  or  take  credit  for 
any  tax  paid  to  the  Government  or  which  has  attached  to  the 
original   sale   by   the   manufacturer    of   the   article. 

The  Secretary. 

STANDARD    CATALOGS. 

New  York,  July  3,  1919. 
To  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Aissociation  of  America,  Inc.: 

This  has  reference  to   my   letter  of   November  8,   having  to   do   with   the 
L_:„_  .^j      __      ■  .    ■  rters,     partic 

the    National   Re'tail  'Hard- 

a  standard  catalog  size  which  would  be  T/2  by  10^  inches  or  its  approxi- 

:te  half  size,   5-5/16  by  7/.   inches. 

As  a  matter  of  further  information  in  this  connection,  I  enclose  copy 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Underlying  Principles  of  the  National  Standard 
Catalog  Size,"  prepared  by  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the  National 
Association    of   Purchasing   Agents. 

A.  \..  Viles.  General  Manager. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  July  11,  1919,  after  luncheon, 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  City. 

Those  present  were  H.  E,  Sawyer,  B.  G.  Work,  George  B. 
Hodgman,  J.  A.  Lambert,  W.  J.  Kelly  and  General  Manager 
Viles. 

Following  the  disposition  of  routine  matters,  questions  of 
moment  were  discussed  and  definite  action  taken,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  appointment  of  William  C.  Cox,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  as  treasurer  of  the  Rubber  .As- 
sociation. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  GERMAN  DYES. 

New  York,  July  17,  1919. 
To  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.: 

There  has  been  received  under  date  of  July  15,  from  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Washington,  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  circular  having  to  do  with  the 
importation  of  German  dyes  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  urgently  requested  that  they  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  Association  who  are  users  of  dyes  in 
order  that  the  Board  may  obtain  information  as  to  their  needs  direct  from 
them.  It  IS  particularly  emphasized  that  the  information  thus  obtained 
will  be  treated  confidentially  and  the  individual  response  of  manufacturers 
will  not  be  disclosed. 

Will  you  not,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  request  respond  immedi- 
ately with  the  advice  to  this  office  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  dyes  to  the  end  that  the  interests  of  our  manufacturers 
in  this  direction  may  properly  be  taken  care  of. 

.\.    L.   ViLES,   General   Manager. 
FEDERAL   EXCISE  TAX— RECENT  RULINGS— FROM   THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

New  York,  July  24,  1919. 
To  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc.: 
Under   date   of  j'une    10,   the    Department     issued     additional 
regulations  known  as  Treasury  Decision  2860. 

RECOaDS   TO    BE   KEPT   BY   Wrt  NTTFACTPRERS. 

Treasury  Decision  2860  provides  that  the  person  responsible 
for  the  return  and  payment  of  the  ta.x  under  Section  900  of  the 
Revenue  .^ct  shall  keep  such  records  and  memoranda  as  will 
clearly  show  the  amounts  of  sales  of  taxable  articles  for  each 
month,  and  that  the  tax  may  be  computed  upon  the  gross 
amount  of  taxable  sales  during  the  month  for  which  the  return 
is  made. 

RESALE  OF  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES  BY  MANUFACTURER, 

Treasury  Decision  2860  also  provides  that  when  an  automo- 
bile manufacturer  prior  to  issuance  of  Regulations  47  (May  1. 
1919),  billed  as  a  separate  itein  and  collected  tax  upon  the  re- 
safe  of  parts  to  dealers,  and  where  it  is  impracticable  to  adjust 
the  tax  in  accordance  with  Regulations  47.  the  total  amount 
of  the  ta.x  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  tax  collector.  The 
manufacture  of  parts  which  are  resold  by  the  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  will  be  exempt  from  tax  upon  such  sales,  pro- 
vided he  has  on  tile  a  certificate  from  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer to  the  effect  that  the  parts  purchased  by  such  manu- 
facturer on  or  after  February  25  and  prior  to  May  1  had  either 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  new  cars  or  will  be  so  used, 
or  that  the  tax  upon  such  parts  therefor  sold  by  the  automobile 
manufacturer  will  be  paid  directly  to  the  collector.  This  ruling 
allows  the  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  to  return  direct  to 
the  collector  the  ta-x  on  tires  and  parts  purchased  between 
February  25  and  May  1  and  resold  otherwise  than  as  original 
equipment  b\'  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturer.  This  privilege 
is  not  extended  beyond  April  30. 

REPAIR  MATERIALS. 

The  Rubber  Association  has  been  advised  that  in  a  letter 
signed  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Walker,  addressed  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  it  is  held  that  unvulcanized  sheet  rubber, 
liquid  rubber  vulcanizing  cement  and  friction  fabric  sold  in 
bulk  are  not  taxable  although  primarily  designed  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  being  used  to  repair  tires,  either  as  a  small  sec- 
tional repair  or  as  a  complete  retread,  and  although  sold  to  shop 
repair  men  who  repair  tires  for  car  owners  or  who  rebuild 
tires  for  owners  or  for  resale.  The  sale  of  such  articles,  how- 
ever, when  sold  in  packages  or  containers  as  repair  parts  for 
tires  or  inner  tubes  for  motor  vehicles,  is  taxable.  It  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rubber  Association  that  by  "sales  in  bulk" 
is  meant  sales  in  such  quantities  as  are  usually  made  to  repair 
men,  and  that  by  "sales  in  packages  or  containers"  is  meant 
sales  in  packages  or  containers  of  such  sizes  as  are  usually 
sold  to  owners  of  motor  vehicles  for  repairs  by  them. 

REFUND   ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PRICE  DECLINE. 

The  Rubber  Association  is  informed  that  in  a  letter  of  recent 
date  signed  by  Commissioner  Roper  and  addressed  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  it  is  held  that  no  credit  can  be  taken 
by  a  manufacturer  on  account  of  a  refund  of  ta.x  made  by  him 
to  a  customer  on  account  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  articles 
previously  sold.  It  is  stated  where  an  article  which  has  once 
been  the  subject  of  a  sale  and  as  to  which  the  ta.x  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  sales  price  has  been  paid  or  is  attached  Ijy  operation  of 
law,  no  refund  or  remission  can  be  made  by  reason  of  a  subse- 
quent readjustment  or  reduction  in  the  price  of  such  articles. 
Several  of  the  members  of  the  Association  have  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  ruling  does  not  conform  to  the  manifest  intent 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  Department  will  recede  from  this 
interpretatiort     The   Rubber   Association   has   no   opinion   upon 


this  subject,  and  each  member  should  act  as  in  his  judgment  is 
proper. 

INSULATED   WIRE   NOT   TAXABLE, 

The  Rubber  Association  is  also  advised  that  in  a  recent  letter 
by  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue,  it  is  held  that  the  sale 
of  insulated  wire,  although  suitable  for  general  wiring  of  motor 
vehicles,  is  not  taxable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation that  this  ruling  is  meant  to  apply  to  all  insulated  wire 
except  that  which  is  commercially  known  as  "assembly  cables." 
By  "assembly  cables"  is  meant  an  assembly  of  wires  cut  to 
length  and  bound  together  for  use  on  motor  vehicles.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer 
of   such   wire   when   so   cut   to   length   and   bound     together,     is 


taxable. 


.\.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 


TREASURER    OF   THE    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION. 

VYTiLn.v.M  C.  Cox,  the  recently  appointed  treasurer  of  The 
''  Rubber  .\ssnciation  of  America,  Inc.,  succeeding  H.  S. 
Vorhis,  resigned,  has  been  a  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  since  1912,  when 
the  Standard  Trust  Co..  of  which 
he  was  an  organizer  and  secre- 
tary, was  mergid  with  the  Guar- 
anty company.  In  July,  1918,  he 
was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
Sanitary  Corps  of  the  National 
-\rmy  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
funds  at  the  Medical  Supply  De- 
pot in  New  York  City,  a  work  for 
which  his  assignment  to  the  trust 
department  of  the  Guaranty  or- 
ganization well  fitted  him.  After 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  he 
returned  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
t'o.  and  is  now  located  at  the 
company's  Fifth  A\enue  office. 

The      Rubber      Association      is 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  ^^  ' 

of    Mr.    Cox,    and    his    appointment    is    in    line    with    the    larger 
ties    of    that    organization,    which    have    become    such    that 


nderwood    &    Underwo 
N.    Y. 

C.  Cox. 


activ 

the  duties  of  a  secretar 


^-treasurer  were  too  onerous. 


rviEW   Ff^ElGHT    RATING  ON   CRUDE   RUBBER  SHIPMENTS. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  official  classification  ratings 
on  crude  rubber  shipments  by  rail  have  been  in  dispute,  and 
numerous  complaints  against  the  leading  railroads  have  lately 
been  lodged  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.,  La  Crosse  Rubber  Mills  Co.,  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Rubber  Shippers'  Association,  an  organization  of  fifteen 
rubber  companies.  These  complaints  attacked  as  unreasonable 
and  unduly  prejudicial  the  ratings  of  second-class,  less-than- 
carloads,  and  carloads,  minimum  weight  36,000  pounds,  and  asked 
that  ratings  be  established  as  follows:  carloads,  fourth  class; 
less  than  carloads,  third  class.  Later  a  fifth-class  rating  was 
asked  on  carload  shipments  with  a  minimum  weight  of  40,000 
pounds. 

The  complaints  were  consolidated  and  heard  upon  a  single 
record,  and  in  the  decision  rendered  June  2,  1919,  it  was  found 
that  the  present  second-class  rating  on  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments of  crude  rubber  had  not  been  shown  to  be  unreasonable, 
but  the  railroads  were  ordered  on  or  before  October  IS,  1919, 
to  adopt  on  carload  lots  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  fourth  class, 
with  a  minimum  weight  of  40,000  pounds. 


Buy  War  S.avi.ngs  St.^mps— Build  for  Americvn  prosperity 
and  your  own  success. 
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RUBBER    INDUSTRIES    ATHLETIC    LEAGUE. 

THIS  ORGANIZATION  of  the  officc  employes  of  the  rubber  com- 
panies in  New  York  City  is  now  in  a  flonrishing  condition 
which  promises  to  ccntinue,  ihanks  lo  the  diligent  work  of  its 
officers. 

Plans  for  an  outing  are  in  the  making  and  this  promises  to 
be  an  affair  of  large  proportions,  as  some  5,000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  offices  of  New  York  rubber  companies. 

The  baseball  competition,  however,  takes  first  place  among  the 
activities  of  the  League.  Excellent  teams  have  been  organized 
by  the  Sterling,  Kelly-Spring- 
f^eld,  Goodyear,  United  States, 
Globe,  Firestone,  Goodrich  and 
Ajax  men  and  real  progress  is 
being  made.  The  players  are 
gradually  becoming  acquainted 
with  inside  plays  and  before 
the  season  is  over  some  very 
interesting  games  will  undoubt- 
edly be  played.  Several  of  the 
teams  have  been  greatly  as- 
sisted by  well-known  ball 
players  now  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, notably  Jack  Kleinow, 
a  former  "Yankee,"  and  Dan 
McEnery,  a  New  York  player, 
respectively  coach  and  pitcher 
of  the  United  States  team,  and 
Max  Halker,  former  Cleveland 
pitcher,  of  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field team. 

Several  trophies  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  the  season 
to  the  best  teams  and  player 
have  been  donated  and  will  be 
shown  in  the  display  window  ^ 
of  the  various  member  com- 
panies. The  handsome  sterlinu 
silver  trophy  cup  given  by  The 
India  Rubber  World,  whiib 
will  go  to  the  team  finishing  the 
season  in  first  place,  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  stands  19^4  inches 
in  height  on  its  ebony  base  and 
depicts  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus in  1492  and  his  discovery 
of  the  Indians  playing  ball.  A 
pennant  will  also  be  awarded, 
the  gift  of  the  Kelly-Springheld 
Tire  Co.  Another  trophy  cup. 
donated  by  Baker,  Murray  & 
Imbrie,  Inc.,  will  be  presented 
to  the  team  finishing  next  best. 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  twelve 
individual  players. 


Firms  ship  on  consignment  or  act  as  forwarding  agents.  Very 
little  rubber  is  shipped  on  their  own  account.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  rubber  exported  from  Corumba  is  received  from 
Puerto  Suarez,  Bolivia. 

There  are  no  local  indications  that  enemy  firms  are  taking 
steps  to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence  amongst  the  rubber 
gatherers.  The  rubber  from  the  privately-owned  plantations  is 
obtained  by  the  plantation  owners.  A  small  quantity  is  obtained 
from  private  persons  who  work  on  some  plantations. 


In   the  Brazilian  district,  of 
firms    interested   in   the   trade   ; 


khich  Corumba  is  the  outlet,  all 
re  Brazilian  with  one  exception 

(an  Italian  firm).  In  the  Bo- 
livian district  the  owners  are 
Bolivian,  British,  and  German. 

No  stock  of  rubber  is  held 
at  Corumba;  it  is  always 
shipped  by  the  first  available 
boat  after  its  arrival  from 
Cuyaba  or  Caceres. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  BraziHan  rubber  shipped 
from  Corumba  is  "Para."  Para 
rubber  is  grown  in  the  North 
of  Mat  to  Grosso,  but  is  shipped 
via  the  .Amazon. 

The  Brazilian  shipments  from 
Corumba  are  of  the  coagulated 
(smoked)  variety  known  under 
the  general  name  of  "seringa" 
(Hevca  brasiliensis)  and  sub- 
classified  as  "fina,"  "entrefina,"' 
and  "sernamby."  From  8  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
shipped  from  Corumba  is 
known  as  "mangaba." 

The  plantations  in  Brazil,  of 
which  Corumba  is  the  outlet, 
are  situated  in  the  valleys  of 
ilie  rivers  Arinos,  Juruema, 
Tapajoz,  and  their  many  aflflu- 
enls.  No  information  is  avail- 
able as  to  the  localities. 


PUERTO  SUAREZ. 
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India  Rubber  World  Baseball  Trophy  Cup. 


A  dozen  watch  fobs,  offered  by 


RUBBER  FROM  CORUMBA  (BRAZIL)  AND  PUERTO 
SUAREZ  (BOLIVIA). 

CORUMBA. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  reports  that  exports  of  rubber  from 
the   Corumba  district  during  the  years   1912-18  have  been 
as  follows: 


1912    kilos  680.364 

1913    554,387 

1914    534,213 

1918    


1915    349,178 

1916    .kilos  418,219 

1917    291.652 


In  Bolivia  the  barter  system 
largely  prevails,  and  the  firms 
which  obtain  their  rubber  in  this  manner  have  usually  imported, 
their  supplies  of  merchandise  direct  from  Europe  or  the  United. 
States.  Since  the  institution  of  the  Statutory  List  enemy  firms- 
in  Bolivia  have,  to  some  extent,  through  subterfuge,  obtained  sup- 
plies from  Brazil. 

The  Bolivian  rubber  shipped  through  Corumba  consists  of  90' 
per  cent  Para  and  10  per  cent  sernamby. 

The  bulk  of  the  Bolivian  rubber  exported  through  Puerto- 
Suarez  and  Corumba  is  grown  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Crur, 
in  the  Province  of  Nuflo  de  Chavez.  The  forests  are  situated 
about  500  miles  from  Suarez.  ("Board  of  Trade  Journal."" 
London.) 


When  you  huy  W.  S.  S.  you  do  not  give— you  receive. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  one  per  cent,  payable  .August  1,  on  stock  of  record 
July  21,  1919. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  declared  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  July  15, 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  5,  1919. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  quar- 
'erly  dividend  of  $1  per  share,  payable  -August  15,  on  stock  of 
record  August  5,  1919. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  a 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  $1  per  share  and  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  three  per  cent,  payable  in  common  stock,  both  payable  August 
1,  i;n  common  stock  of  record  July  17,  1919. 

The  Keystone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  stock  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  payable  September 
IS,   on   stock  of  record   September  2,   1919. 

The  McLean  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  on  preferred  stock 
as  of  July  1,  1919. 

The  Needham  Tire  Co.,  Charles  River,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
clared its  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  payable  August  1  on  issued  and  outstanding  preferred 
capital  stock  of  record  July  IS,  1919. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  four  per  cent,  payable  August  9,  on  stock 
of  record  July  31,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable 
July  10,  on  stock  of  record  June  30,   1919. 

The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  in 
July  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  30,  1919. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable  .August  IS,  on  common 
stock  of  record  August  5,   1919. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  June 
1,  1919,  declared  and  paid  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  on 
both  common  and  preferred   stock  of  record  on  that  date. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  July  31,  on  its 
first  preferred  stock  of  record  July  IS,   1919. 

The  van  der  Linde  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  has 
declared  its  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  payable  August  1,  1919. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  its  stockholders,  held  Thursday,  June  26,  1919,  authorized  the 
increase  of  its  capital  stock  from  $84,600,000  to  $109,600,000,  the 
additional  $25,000,000  to  consist  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  like  the  present  issue  of  outstanding  preferred  stock.  Of 
this  new  issue,  $15,000,000,  is  to  be  offered  pro  rata  to  present 
stockholders,  both  common  and  preferred,  at  $102  per  share,  plus 
accrued  dividends  at  7  per  cent,  dating  from  July  1.  1919. 

The  Keystone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
authorized  the  issuance  of  additional  common  capital  stock  of  the 
company  to  stockholders  of  record  July  21,  1919,  at  $40  per 
share,  in  the  ratio  of  one  new  share  for  each  three  shares 
already  held.  The  company  reports  gross  sales  of  $5,570,120 
for  six  months  ended  June  30,  1919,  against  $3,0(X).672  for  the 
same  period  in  1918  and  $1,658,494  in  1917.  Gross  business  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  is  almost  equal  to  total  sales  of  $6,172,291 
of  1918.  Before  allowance  for  Federal  taxes  the  net  profits  for 
the  first  si.x  months  of  this  year  were  $725,935,  compared  with 


$442,404  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1918  and  $317,788 
for   1917. 

The  recent  offering  of  $1,000,000  Hood  Rubber  Co.  preferred 
slock  was  oversubscribed  by  about  25  per  cent.  This  stock  wa^ 
the  remainder  of  the  $5,000,000  preferred  authorized  in  1917,  of 
which  $4,000,000  was  issued  in  that  year.  The  additional  $1,000,- 
OOO  was  recently  offered  to  preferred  stockholders  at  the  rate  of 
one  share  for  every  four  held  by  them,  and  an  opportunity  was 
given  the  common  stockholders  to  subscribe  for  any  balance  not 
taken  by  the  preferred  shareholders. 

The  New  A'ork  Stock  Exchange  has  admitted  to  dealings : 
Kelly  Springfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  common  and  preferred  rights 
and  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  rights. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  will  redeem  all  of  its 
outstanding  first  preferred  and  first  preferred  convertible  stocks 
on  the  first  day  of  August,  1919.  Payment  will  be  made  upon 
said  stocks  at  the  office  of  the  New  England  Trust  Company, 
Boston,  ]\Iassachusetfs,  at  the  rate  of  $120  a  share  for  the  first 
oreferred  stock  and  at  the  rate  of  $110  a  share  for  the  first  pre- 
ferred convertible  stock. 

There  will  be  shortly  offered  $600,000  worth  of  7  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Needham  Tire  Co.,  a  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion, at  $90  per  share.  This  preferred  stock  is  convertible  into 
common  stock  at  any  time,  par  for  par.  The  stock  was  offered 
to  the  public  abo;it  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
Cily,  which  was  chartered  in  New  Jersey  in  1899,  has  filed  a 
certificate  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  showing  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  concern  it  was  de- 
cided to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  $12,900,000  to  $20,900,- 
000,  of  which  $3,900,300  will  be  39,003  shares  of  6  per  cent  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock,  par  value,  $100;  $7,000,000  in  70,000 
shares  of  8  per  cent  preferred  stock,  par  value  $100  and  $10,- 
000,000  in  400,000  shares  of  common  stock,  par  value,  $100. 

The  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  has  filed  an  amended  certificate  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $1,000,000. 
The  increase  was  authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  company  held  on  July  9.  George  R.  Cook  is  presi- 
dent and  A.  Boyd  Cornell  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

THE   REMEDY    FOR    PRICE-CUTTING. 

In  renewing  its  call  upon  Congress  for  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  Stephens  Standard  Price  Bill,  as  amenc.ed.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  shown  a  keen  sense  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  Colgate  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Colgate  decision  can  be  effective  only  in  controlling  re- 
tailers who  buy  directly  from  manufacturers.  If  a  manufac- 
turer sells  to  jobbers  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  price- 
cutting  retailer  from  securing  goods  through  jobbers  and 
continuing  to  snap  his  fingers  at  the  manufacturer's  standard 
price  policy.  The  difficulties  of  manufacturers  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  jobbing  trade  are  really  increased  by  the 
decision  because  of  the  advantage  which  it  gives  to  producers 
selling  exclusively  through   retailers. 

In  offering  to  large  manufacturers  the  tempting  certainty  of 
stabilizing  their  market  by  confining  their  distribution  to  re- 
tailers, the  Colgate  decision  is  a  serious  menace  to  every  small 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
remedial  legislation  such  as  the  Stephens  Bill  which  furnishes 
the  machinery  by  which  smaller  manufacturers  can  secure  the 
good  will  of  distributors,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  assure  them 
a  living  profit. 
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FOR   THE    HEALTH    OF   THE    WORKERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jcaniicttc.  Pennsylvania,  lakes 
particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  employes.  Eveo'  worker 
after  a  year's  service  receives  a  $3C0  insurance  policy,  which 
after  two  years  is  advanced  to  $500,  and  automatically  increases 
$100  a  year  until  a  ma-ximun:  of  $1,000  is  reached. 

An  up-to-date  hospital  is  maintained  at  the  plant  where 
registered  nurses  and  a  staff  of  physicians  are  subject  to  call 


at  all  hours.  There  is  an  operating  room,  a  first-aid  room,  a 
sterilizing  room,  and  a  ward  with  three  beds.  Any  injury  to 
a  workman,  however  slight,  must  be  attended  to  at  the  hospital, 
thus  minimizing  chances  of  infection  or  secondary  complications. 
The  drinking  water  for  the  workers  is  filtered,  'Sterilized,  and 
then  cooled  and  piped  throughout  the  factory  buildings. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Republican  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  a  branch 
of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  leased  for 
tin  years  the  two-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth 
and  McGee  Streets,  Kansas  City.  It  is  so  constructed  that  addi- 
tional stories  can  be  added  if  necessary.  This  will  be  the  district 
headquarters  for  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Western  Missouri,  including  the  sub-branch  and  territory  at 
St.  Louis.     F.  W.  Osmun  is  district  manager. 

The  BeSaw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ardraore,  Oklahoma,  has  sold 
its  plant  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  to  the  Monarch  Rubber  Co.  and 
will  center  its  operations  at  Ardmore,  where  it  expects  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade  tires  early  in  the  fall.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  its  stockholders  on  June  16,  1919,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  company's  stock  was  changed  from  $500,000  to 
$900,000  common  and  from  $500,000  to  $100,000  preferred.  The 
newly  elected  officers  and  directors  are  S.  A.  Apple,  president ; 
Charles  von  Weise,  vice-president ;  Mark  Kirkpatrick,  secretary- 
treasurer ;   Edward   Gait  and   Frank   S.   Gates,   directors. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  build- 
ing an  addition  to  its  tire  factory  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  its  "Brunswicl>" 
cord  tires. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  completed  its  new  factory  and  installed 
the  power  plant.  It  is  now  installing  the  necessary  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and  truck  tires 
and  expects  to  begin  manufacturing  early  in  August.  The  elec- 
trical equipment  is  being  furnished  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.,    Schenectady,    New   York,   and    the   tire-building   machinery 


for  both  cord  and  fabric  tires,  all  of  which  is  motor-driven,  by 
ilie  .Mien  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Williams 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture its  tires  under  the  trade-name  "Wayne." 

C.  A.  Braley  and  .Mbert  Mebus,  receivers  of  the  Kansas  City 
Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Fourth  and  Central  Streets,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  announce  that  the  company's  plant  at  Chester, 
West  Virginia,  has  Iieen  leased  to  the  Cord  Tire  Co.,  which  is 
now   operating  the   same. 

The  International  Toy  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  has  con- 
:  acted  for  the  construction  of  one  unit  of  its  factory  to  be  60  by 
_'(I0  feet.  These  units,  three  in  all,  will  be  of  concrete  substruc- 
iion  brick  pilasters,  four  feet  wide,  and  brick  wall,  four  feet 
Irah,  to  windows,  with  steel  sash  for  windows.  The  main  build- 
:i  K  to  be  erected  in  front  of  these  units  will  be  crescent-shaped, 
U)  form  a  background  for  the  children's  playground  which  the 
company  will  feature  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Northwest, 
supplying  it  with  all  kinds  of  amusement  devices.  The  company, 
in  addition  to  its  rubber-tired  express  wagons  for  children,  will 
manufacture  kindergarten  toys,  coated  with  a  preparation  con- 
Mining  rubber  which  will  injure  neither  the  children  nor  their 
«  lothing. 

The  Akron.  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  Long  Island  Cit>-,  New  York, 
(  \pects  soon  to  build  a  larger  factory  and  is  constantly  improv- 
ing its  machinery.  It  already  has  added  to  its  real  estate  hold- 
ings until  it  now  owns  an  entire  block.  This  company,  incor- 
jiorated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1911,  for 
the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  making  rebuilt  automobile 
tires  by  a  special  process  invented  and  patented  by  George  E. 
Datcheller,  treasurer  of  the  concern,  in  1915  increased  its  capital 
from  the  original  $5,000  to  $300,000.  It  now  employs  100  men. 
The  officers  are  William  H.  Batcheller,  president ;  George  E. 
Datcheller,   treasurer,   and   Minnie   C.   Batcheller,   secretary. 

The  Ray  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  833  Rees  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
manufacturer  of  the  Ray  puncture-proof  interliner  for  tires,  is 
contemplating  constructing  additional  plants  at  Birmingham,  .Ma- 
hama ;  one  in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco ;  and  one  in  the 
East,  to  take  care  of  increased  business. 

The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Fort  Madison.  Iowa,  is 
building  a  three-story  addition  to  its  plant,  100  by  200  feet,  to 
cost  approximately  $120,000.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  fin- 
ished   early   in    .August. 

The  Triple  .\irless  Tire  Co.,  Manorville,  Pennsylvania,  expects 
lo  begin  the  operation  of  its  new  factory  about  .\ugust  1  for 
the  manufacture  of  its  specially  designed  tires.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  A.  M.  Mateer,  president ;  W.  A.  Iseman,  vice- 
president,   and  A.   C.   Hileman,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is 
to  build  a  new  plant  on  the  waterfront  which  will  comprise  a 
group  of  buildings  covering  an  area  240  by  300  feet.  There 
will  be  three  five-story  buildings,  connected  by  one-story  ones, 
and  a  large  power  house.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be 
completed  by  February,  1920,  when  the  present  one  will  be 
offered  for  sale. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  is  building 
a  two-story  brick  and  steel  addition  to  its  factory,  which  is  nearly 
completed.  The  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  tire-building 
department  and  the  second  to  repairing,  fabric  cutting  and  stock 
repairing. 

The  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  301  Herald  Building,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  is  building  the  first  unit  of  its  plant  on  its  property 
on  Thompson  Road,  East  Syracuse.  It  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete,  faced  with  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  inside  dimen- 
sions 60  by  200  feet.  The  incorporation  of  this  company  was 
noted  in  The  Indta  Rubber  World  June  1,  1919.  The  officers 
are  E.  R.  Caldwell,  president;  Richard  Byrne,  vice-president;  R. 
L.  Caldwell,  secretary ;  G.  R.  Loggie,  treasurer  and  general 
manager ;  F.  A.  Shane  and  A.  E.  Wing,  directors. 

The    Century    Rubber    Works,    Chicago    Illinois,    has    secured 
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property  in  Clearing,  Illinois,  on  which  it  will  build  a  new 
plant  at  an  early  date.  Although  the  Century  company  has 
previously  manufactured  Ford  tires  exclusively,  it  intends  to 
mal<e  other  sizes  in  the  new  plant. 

The  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is 
building  a  two-story  addition  to  its  factory  at  Wissinoming. 
which  will  add  about  41,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  its 
plant.  The  structure  will  be  fireproof,  of  brick  and  concrete, 
and  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  tires.  The 
cost,  including  machinery  and  equipment,  will  be  about  $250,000. 
In  addition,  the  company  intends  to  build  a  cord-tire  treating 
structure,  the  location  of  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
The  new  addition  now  being  erected  will  include  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances  for  the  health,  safety  and  general 
welfare   of  employes. 

The  Advance  Rubber  Co.,  8th  avenue,  between  17th  and  18th 
streets,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  having  plans  approved  by  the 
Building  Department  for  the  erection  of  a  building  200  by  130 
feet,  to  cost  probably  in  excess  of  $50,000.  The  company-  will 
build  both  cord  and  fabric  tires.  This  concern  was  incorporated 
in  1912  and  recentlv  increased  its  capital  from  $150,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  business  of  Meyer  &  Brown,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber 
brokers,  has  been  transferred  to  Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  incorporation  noted  in  another  column  in  this  issue.  The 
management   and   control   will   remain   the   same. 

The  Belden  Manufacturing  Co.,  23d  street  and  Western  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturer  of  "Beldenite"  rubber-in- 
sulated wires  and  cables,  fiber  and  bakelite  sheets,  rods,  tubing, 
etc.,  is  planning  to  build  a  four-story  brick  and  concrete  building. 
90  by  160  feet,  on  the  Van  Buren  street  side  of  its  property 
in  the  block  bounded  by  Van  Buren,  Congress  and  47th  streets 
and  the  Outer  Belt  Line,  on  which  it  intends  eventually  to  con- 
solidate its  manufacturing  business.  It  is  operating  two  one- 
story  concrete  mill  buildings,  erected  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  new  structure  will  be  known  as  No.  8.  J.  C.  Belden  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Glens  Falls.  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  nonskid  chains  and  lifting  jacks,  is  com- 
pleting a  new  factory  of  the  Austin  type,  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000.  It  will  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  The 
company  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  lo 
$500,000. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer  of  electric  controlling  devices,  has  opened  an 
office  at  905  Kresge  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  branch  of  its  Chicago  office.  H.  S.  Kinsley  is  in  charge, 
assisted  by  C.  W.  Greenman  and  M.  Dugliss,  all  of  whom  were 
formerly  in  the  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Kinsley  was  formerly  with 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Milwaukee  plant. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.  has  recently  built  a 
two-story  addition  to  its  factory  at  12th  street  and  St.  Paul 
avenue.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  new  compensator  intended  to  be  used  for  starting  squirrel- 
cage  motors,   for   all   commercial  voltages. 

The  Parker  Collapsible  Rim  Corporation  has  removed  its 
offices  to  605  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  the  concern  reorganized  and  elected  a 
new  board  of  directors.  J.  W.  Hunt  is  president  and  W.  H. 
Sickinger,   general   manager. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory 
Manufacturers'  Association  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  usual 
midsummer  convention  until  autumn,  the  date  to  be  announced 
later. 

E.  O.  Floyd  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Rossendale-Reddaway  Belting  &  Hose  Co.,  Newark,  New- 
Jersey,   to  take  effect  August   1,   1919. 

Royer  S.  Hardy,  crude  rubber  broker,  82  Beaver  street,  New- 
York   City,   announces   that  he   has   formed   w-ith   William    Mac- 


Arthur,  formerly  vice-president  of  J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc., 
the  partnership  of  Hardy  &  MacArthur,  to  deal  in  crude  rubber 
and  kindred  products,  and  will  open  an  Akron  office  at  Central 
Savings  &  Trust  building,   Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  now 
control  134  stores  and  expect  to  have  250  branches  in  operation 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  The  cooperative  store  system  originated 
with  the  Keystone  company  that  operates  a  chain  of  stores  ex- 
tending from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Washington  to 
Panama. 

Smnh-Serrell  Co.,  Inc.,  maker  of  flexible  and  rigid  shaft  coup- 
lings, has  changed  its  name  to  Smith  and  Serrell. 


A  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. 

Dv   THE   ELECTION    of   Frank   A.   Vanderlip   to   that   body,   the 
'-'     United   States   Rubber  Co.  has  materially  strengthened  its 

already  efficient  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  too  well 
known  in  financial  and  com- 
mercial circles  to  need  any  in- 
troduction, yet  his  entrance 
into  the  rubber  industry  makes 
it  appropriate  to  record  some 
facts  regarding  his  wonderful 
career,  rising  from  a  country 
machine  shop  to  become  one  of 
the  highest  financial  authorities 
of  the  day. 

He  was  born  in  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, November  17,  1864,  and 
after  a  commercial  education, 
found  work  in  a  machine  shop, 
meanwhile  spending  his  even- 
ings in  mastering  stenography. 
He  then  took  a  year's  course 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  at 
Fk.WK   A.  \'axiii  ki  II'  Champaign,     that     state,     spe- 

cializing on  finance  and  politi- 
cal ecnncmy.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  "Chicago  Tribune,"  re- 
porting financial  affairs,  supplementing  his  education  by  attend- 
ing lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Later  he  w-as  made 
nnancial  editor  of  the  "Tribune."  He  bought  an  interest  in  "The 
Fconomist."  in  1894,  serving  as  associate  editor  until  1897. 

In  that  year  Lyman  J.  Gage  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  he  took  Mr. 
Vanderlip  to  Washington  as  his  private  secretary.  Three  m.onths 
later  the  latter  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  showed  his  rare  qualifications  by  organizing  the  Treasury 
forces  for  work  on  the  loan  needed  by  the  Government  to  build 
up  our  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Spanish  war. 

After  four  years  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  he  resigned 
to  become  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  City,  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  America.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Conference  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  in  1902,  and  made  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe,  studying  financial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  continental  nations.  In  1909  he  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  National  City  Bank,  a  position  he  re- 
signed last  June. 

During  the  period  when  this  country  was  at  war  Mr.  Vanderlip 
devoted  his  entire  energies  to  assist  Secretary  McAdoo  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  of  that  period.  After  the  armistice 
he  made  another  trip  of  observation  to  Europe.  He  is  prominent 
in  many  financial  and  philanthropic  organizations,  has  written 
many  important  articles  and  several  books  on  financial  subjects, 
and  has  delivered  addresses  before  many  prominent  commercial 
associations.  His  home  is  at  Scarborough-on-the-Hudson.  New 
York. 
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Cassell  De  Hibbs. 


A  TEXAS  TIRE  MAN. 

Southern  Illinois  in  1887,  Casscll  De  Hibbs  was 
reared  on  a  farm  unlil  he  was  17  years  of  age.  His  con- 
t  tinkering  with  the  farming  implements  convinced  his 
parents  that  he  would 
make  a  better  mechanic 
than  farmer,  and  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carriage 
builder,  who  put  him 
through  a  rigid  course  of 
training  in  forging,  body 
making,  top  making, 
painting  aiid  upholster- 
ing, and  he  became  an 
expert  carriage  maker. 

About  the  time  his  ap- 
prenticeship was  finished 
he    decided    to    seek    his 
fortune  in  Texas,  and  in 
1S07    he    found    employ- 
ment in  a  carriage  shop 
in   Dublin  of  that  state. 
Here  he  saw  for  the  first 
time    a    motorcycle,    and 
his     inventive     ingenuity 
being     aroused,     he     se- 
cured a  bicycle,  and  in  a  short  time  was  touring  the  roads  on  his 
own  motorcycle,  his  supply  of  gasoline  in  varnish  cans  strapped 
to  the  machine. 

Forecasting  the  substitution  of  motor-propelled  for  horse- 
driven  vehicles,  he  decided  to  interest  himself  with  the  coming 
important  industry,  and  after  about  a  year  in  Dublin,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  began  to  study  rubber  with 
the  same  thoroughness  he  had  previously  given  to  the  carriage 
business. 

His  first  experiments  were  repairing  tires,  and  while  so  doing 
he  invented,  patented  and  manufactured  various  section  molds, 
tube-repairing  machines,  and  repairmen's  tools  that  are  in  wide 
use  to-ady.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  devising  a  way  to 
manufacture  automobile  tires,  using  tires  to  work  from  that  had 
been  damaged  beyond  repair.  He  invented  a  machine  to  strip 
tires  layer  by  layer,  another  machine  to  rebuild  them,  adjustable 
inolds,  and  a  process  of  curing  that  turns  out  a  finished  tire. 

Mr.  Hibbs"  latest  venture  is  the  creation  of  an  up-to-date  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  new  tires,  in  which  he  will  utilize  several 
of  his  inventions. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  held  July  2.  1919,  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  until  recently  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New 
York  City,  was  elected  a  director  of  the  rubber  company  in 
place  of  William  S.  Kies,  resigned.  Mr.  Kies  is  vice-president 
of  the  American  International  Corporation  and  will  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  its  business  in  South  America,  from  which 
he  has  just  returned  after  five  months'  absence  in  that  territory. 

Paul  Elbogen,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  office 
of  Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber  importers, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New  York  office   as   manager. 

J.  C.  Witwer,  until  recently  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  production  of  the  International  India  Rubber  Corporation, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
factory    manager. 

Bartlett  J.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Eastern  district  manager 
for  the  International  India  Rubber  Corporation,  South  Bend, 
Indiana,    with   headquarters   in   New   York   City. 

R.  B.  Parker  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  to  that  of  branch  manager  of  the  Philadelphia   (Penn- 


treal,    Canada.      To 


sylvania)  office  of  the  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey.  He  succeeds  E.  J.  Smullen,  who  resigned  to  go 
into  the  automobile  agency  business  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

F.  I.  Reynolds,  formerly  sales  manager  of  pneumatic  tires  for 
the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  has  joined  the  Keystone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  sales  manager.  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  been  sales  manager  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  previous  to 
its  absorption  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  (he  Dupont  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

AJd-A-Tire  &  Snpnly  Corp..  July  12  (New  York),  $100,000.  S.  J..  Ciac- 
tuch.  C.  Johnson,  W.  Miskowiak— all  of  Buffalo,  ^ew  York.  Princioal 
office,  Buffalo,  New  York.     To  manufacture  auto  tires  and  other  accessories. 

.'\uics    Holdeii    Tire    Co.,    Ltd..    May    26    (Canada),  _$3^pCO,000.      T.    H. 
Rieder,    president;    Hugo    Wellein, 
Fiinc.pal    office.    1221    Mount    Royal 
manufacture  automobile  tires. 

Arnold  Rubber  Co.,  The.  June  4  (Ohio),  $100,000.  G.  Hopkinson,  presi- 
dent; H.  W.  Arnold,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  C.  W.  Averell, 
secretaiy  and  treasurer;  J.  H.  Smith,  director  >nd  chief  chemist — all  of 
.\kron,  Ohio:  H.  Hopkinson,  director  and  attornev.  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Principal  office,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  heels,  soles,  and 
molded  goods. 

Atex  Tire  ,'i-  Ki.hlier  Cr, 
Deutscii.  T.  !,.  I.i.:-i"l,  - 
City.     To  iv:,:-.'.    .         ■      '  '  ii  . 

Ashland    Tn  ■  I'm,    May    IS    (Ohio).    $1,000,000.      J.    Fickeli 

president;  C;.  (  W.  ii  i  \  m  r  iresident ;  .^.  A.  Fickel,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Principal  oltice.  Ininn  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  To  manufacture 
inner   tubes   and   other  rubber   products. 

Better  Wear  Tire  Co.,  June  30  (Delaware).  $100,000.  T.  L.  Croteau, 
P.  B.  Drew,  H.  W.  Knox— all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware.  Delaware 
agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  Americn,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To  repair  and  manufacture  tires  and  tubes. 

Bolster  Tire  Sales  Corp.,  June  30  (New  York).  $25,000.  A.  G.  BcUter, 
I.  A.  Griffin,  both  of  Svracu.se;  P.  C.  Wheeler.  Cincinnatus— both  in  New 
'York.  Principal  office,  Syracuse,.  New  York.  To  deal  in  auto  tires,  acces- 
sories, etc. 

Collapsible  Rim  Corp.,  Tune  27  (Delaware),  $150,000.  S.  W.  Dill.  P.  B. 
Drew.  H.  E.  Knox— all  of  Wilmingjon,  Delaware.  Delaware  ai-ent.  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building.  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To 
manufacture   and    deal    in   collapsible   automobile   wheel    rims   and   all   acces- 


bayton.   C 


Vulcanizing   Co., 


Dayt( 


i 

Ohio.      To  buy 


The,   May   2    (Ohio),   $5,000.      C.    C. 
DuVall.  vice-president;   E.   W.  Mink, 
ard    treasiurer;    T.    W.    Clem    and    T.    M.    Saum 
Ihio.      Principal    office.    12    W 
and  sell  automobile  tires  and  accessor! 

Delton   Manufactring  Co..   Tulv   7    (Delaware).    $100,000.     T.   L.   Croti 
H.    E.    Knox,    S.    E.    Dill-all    of  Wil.ii!ii2l..n,    Delaware.      Delaware   ae 
Corporation   Trust  Co 
ware.     To  deal  in  mai 
Dreyfus  Tire  Work 
252  Greem 


offl 


Aucrbach.  699  Jaclcson  e 
:e,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Duplex   Cushion   Tire    Co.. 


ling,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
1  gums,  rubber,  etc. 

$1,000.  W.  Auerbach, 
■nue.  both  of  Brooklyn; 

New   York.      Principal 


May  31  (California).  $1,000,000.  B.  F.  and 
W.  A.  Coons,  f.  U.  Mcvers,  G.  H.  Woodruff,  Principal  office.  620  Mer- 
chants National  B,ink  Building.  Los  Angeles,  California.  To  deal  in  auto- 
mobile  supplies  and   rubber    goods. 

Essenkay  Co.  of  Detroit,  Inc.,  Mav  12  (Michigan),  $10,000.  J.  C. 
Reeves,  president.  50  Watson  street;  W.  B,  Townsend,  vice-president,  271 
Merrick  avenue;  N.  C.  Reeves,  .secretary  and  treasurer,  50  Watson  street — 
all  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Principal  office  ,'!72  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan.     To  promote  sale  of  "Essenkay"  tire  filler. 

Faber,  Inc.,  A.  W.,  July  5  (New  Jersey),  $150,000.  A.  MacmiUan.  411 
Pas.qaic  avenue:  S.  Kaufman,-  334  Eelmnnt  avenue;  J,  T,  Elliot.  801  Mount 
Prospect  avenue— all  of  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Principal  office.  41  Dicker^ 
son  street.  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  char;  »^  ^  »•■  -  . 
produce,  sell  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber. 


arge. 


J.  Metzler.     To  buy. 


York), 


April  23   (Oklahoma),  $10,000.     A.  B, 
of  Musko.gee,   Oklahoma.      Principal 
buy,    and    sell    tires    for 


factu 

Gold  Medal  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
and   M.   Unger  and   M,    R.    Cohen—; 
office.     Muskogee,     Oklahoma.       To    man 
automobiles,  etc. 

Heilman  Co.,  Frederick.  March  25  (Delaware).  $100,000,  L.  E.  O'Brien. 
Crystal  Annex:  H,  G,  O'Hara.  29  Sell  street:  L,  O.  Shipp,  Main  street— all 
of  Tohnstown,  Pennsylvania,  Principal  office— Tohnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
To  manufacture  and  sell  "Man-Heil"  automatic  inhalers. 

Heisey  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  The,  April  15  (Ohio),  $50,000.  C.  F. 
Hake,  Jr.,  oiesident;  W.  J,  Howard,  vice-president;  H,  C.  Heisey,  secre- 
tary and  general  manager:  H.  A.  Lackman,  trea.surer;  L.  A.  Kries.  director 
— all  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Principal  cffice.  Eighth  avenue  and  Broadway. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     To  buy.   sell,  and  deal  in  rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

Hill  Bros.  Co.,  June  12  (Massachusetts),  $80,000.  L.  T.  Hiil,  president. 
Hudson;  G.  A.  Hill,  vice-president,  1391  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston; 
C.  B.  Hill,  .secretaiy  and  treasurer.  Hudson — both  in  Massachusetts.  Prin- 
cipal office.  120  Central  street.  Hudson.  Massachusetos.  To  manufacture 
men's  medium  grade  welt  shoes. 

Illinois  Savold  Tire  Co..  Julv  9  (Delaware).  $2,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau. 
P.  B,  Drew.  H.  E,  Knox— all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware.  Delaware  agent. 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  .^me^ica.  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To  rebuild  and  repair  tires  of  all  kinds. 

Tacobs  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp..  Tune  25  (Delaware).  $1,000,000,  P,  B. 
Drew,    H.    E,    Knox.    S,    E.    Dill- all    of   Wilmington,    Delaware,      Delaware 
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ica,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
and  deal  in  rubber. 

Jones  Never  Loosen  Rubber  Heel  Corp.,  July  3  (Delaware),  $200,000. 
T.  J.  Jones,  3C8  West  29th  street;  T.  R.  Walker.  C.  T.  Hesser,  both  of 
116  West  39th  street — all  of  New  Yorlc  City.  Delaware  agent.  United 
Staoes  Corporation  Co..  Dover,  Delaware.  To  manufacture,  sell,  and  deal 
in   rubber  heels,   etc. 

Logan  Tire  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  July  8  (Delaware),  $500,000.  F.  R. 
Hansen,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  E.  M.  MacFarland,  J.  V.  Pimm,  both 
of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Co.,  927  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture, 
buy,  and  deal  in   rubber  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

MacMichael  Co..  Inc.,  The  L.  P.,  June  26  (New  York).  $60,000.  L.  P. 
MacMichael,  225  West  86th  street,  L.  G.  Haas,  W.  P.  Muller,  both  of  2 
Rector  street— all  of  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  rubber  products. 


Me 


Mde 


To 


afacl 


Principal   office,   754   Seventh   avenu 


New  York   City. 


Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.,  July  1  (New  York),  $1,500,000.  O.  Meyer,  Harts- 
dale;  A.  H.  Brown,  New  Rochelle;  S.  M.  Stroock,  19  West  76th  street, 
New  York  City— all  in  New  York.     To  manufacture  rubber  products. 

Michigan  Savold  Tire  Co.,  June  24  (Delaware),  $2,000,000.  S.  E.  Dill, 
P.  B.  Drew,  H.  E.  Knox— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware  agent, 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington.  Dela- 
ware.    To  rebuild,  manufacture,  and  deal  in  tires  of  all  kinds. 

Missouri   Savold  Tire   Co.,  June  24    (Delaware),   $2,000,000.     S.   E.   Dill 
P.   B.   Drew,   H.   E.   Knox— all  of  Wi:    ' 
Corporation   Trust   Co.    of   A 


Wilmington,   Delaware.      Delaware   agent. 

,    Du    Pont    Building,    Wilmington,    Uela- 

1  tires  of  all  kinds. 
Mount    Royal    Rubber    Co..    Ltd.,    May    23    (Canada),    $500,000.      T.    H. 
Rieder,  D.  L.  McGibbon.  S.  J.   LeHuray.  C.  H.  Ancrum.  W.  E.  Coughtry— 
all    of   Montreal,    Canada.      Principal    office,    Montreal,    Canada.      To    manu- 
lacturc  and  deal    in   rubber  goods. 

Noccem  Rubber  Corp.,  July  7  (New  York),  $125,000.  S.  M.  Lazarus, 
i06  Haven  avenue;  A.  I.  Menin,  3  West  103rd  street,  both  of  New  York 
City;    A.    M.    Burnham.    990   Bushwick  avenue,    Brooklyn.    New    York.      To 

North  Western  Tire  Corp..  July  15  (New  York),  $25.1100.  L  Jacobs, 
S.  Bcrnheim.  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture  tires. 

Northern  Rubbei  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  January  14  (Canada),  $500,000.  F.  E. 
lartiidge,  president,  A.  F.  Dwyer,  secretary.  Principal  office,  corner  of 
Alice  and  Metcalf  streets.  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  To  manufacture  rub- 
ber footwear. 

Oklahoma  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  June  3  (Oklahoma), 
$l,OCO,O00.  E.  L.  Tones,  R.  Rogers.  E.  J.  Baxter— all  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Principal  office,   Tulsa,   Oklahoma.     To  deal   in   rubber,   etc. 

Penn-Ohio  Tire  Distributor  Co.,  The,  May  20  (Ohio),  $10,000.  A.  F. 
Butterfield,  president;  H.  F.  Toedtman  and  C.  S.  Goby,  vice-presidents; 
R.   C.   l>eatty,  secretary:  A.   W.  Gillespie,   treasurer;   C.   S.  Goby,  director- 


Cleveland, 


all    of    Cleveland,    Ohio.      Principal    office,    6523    Euclid 
Ohio.     To  distribute  Braender  tires. 

Pel  feet  Rubber  Co.,  The,  June  19  (Ohio),  $100,000.  C.  H.  Voegele. 
president;  E.  O.  Townsend,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Pittney,  secretary  and 
general  manager;  F.  M.  Bushnell,  treasurer;  J.  S.  Heil,  general  sales-man- 
ager; L.  C.  Chase  and  A.  C.  Moore,  directors.  Principal  office,  Mansfield, 
Ohio.     To  manufacture  rubber  toys,  hot-water  bags,  etc. 


secretary  and  treasurer;  E.   L.   Pettit,   sales  manager.      Principal  office.    1309 
Fifth  avenue,  Moline,  Illinois.     To  deal  in  tires,  tubes  and  auto  supplies. 

Provo  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  July  7  (New  York),  $4,000.  R.,  J.,  and  N.  Provo— 
all  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Syracuse,  New  York.  To 
manufacture  tires. 

Queensboro  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  July  9  (New  York),  $50,000.  C.  G.  Stone, 
447  Second  avenue.  Mount  Vernon;  J.  J.  Furia,  1002  Grant  avenue,  New 
York  Citv;  T.  T.  Tanzola,  162  Eighth  street,  Brooklyn— all  in  New  York. 
To  deal  in  tires. 

Rambler  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  Tuly  17  (New  York),  $500.  E.  R.  Dodge, 
D.  Michelson.  H.  Sping?rn— all  of  61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture  tires. 

Royal  Webbing  Co..  Inc.,  July  7  (New  York),  $15,000.  H.  Kropf, 
1423  Park  avenue,  M.  Kropf,  844  Whitlock  avenue,  both  of  New  York 
City,  M.  Karger,  70  South  51st  street.  Corona,  Long  Island— both  in  New 
York.     To  manufacture  elastic  goods,  etc. 

Rubber  Limb  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc..  The.  July  17  (New  York),  $S,O00. 
I.  H.  and  J.  Rosenberg,  both  of   C  W,  -t  7.^i,l  street;  L.  J.  Frey,   125  West 

93rd  street— all  of  New   York  <',--        T     ■ ulrnture  rubber  limbs. 

.  I  California),  $75,000.  J.  C. 
I'Iriit;  C.  G.  Sackett,  secre- 
1  Los  Angeles.  Calif  orni.i. 
.  tools,  equipment,  etc. 
,  «500,000.  G.  H.  Dowsey, 
I'lent,  66  Broadway;  L.  E. 
'  iv  Principal  office,  60  Wall 
inn.r  lubes  and  mechanical  rubber 


Rubber  Products  &  Machiii.  : 
Stocl-well  president:  A.  T.  s 
tary.  Principal  office,  225  i 
To  manufacture  tire  repair  ni 

Rubber  Products  Corp..  Tm 
president,  60  Wall  street;  V. 
Wcais,  oO  Wall  street- all  -t 
street,   New   York  City.      To   ma 


Security  Signal  Sales  Corp..  July  7  (Delaware).  $100,000.  E.  F. 
Edelbiock,  J.  F.  Malloy,  M.  M.  Lucey— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent.  J.  F.  Malloy,  927  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To   purchase,    sell,   and    dispose   of   automobile  articles   and  accessories. 

Snap-On  Tread  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  July  3  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  C.  A. 
Cole,  Hackensack;  R.  A.  Van  Voorhis,  205  Union  street.  Jersey  City; 
A.  R.  Oakley,  Pearl  River— all  in  New  Jersey.  Delaware  agent.  Regis- 
trar &  Transfer  Co.,'  900  Market  street,  WiUninglon,  Delaware.  To  manu- 
fact'ire,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  tires. 

Standard  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  June  30  (New  Jer.sey),  $125,000.  F.  A. 
and  B.  Elshoff,  68  Gates  avenue.  Montclair;  C.  H.  Morrell,  978  Broad 
soieet,  Newark — both  in  New  Jersey.  Pricipal  office,  460  Bloomfield  avenue. 
Montclai',  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  J.  A.  Hines.  To  buy,  manufac- 
ture, sell  and  ceal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber. 


Rochester.  New  York.  Principal  office,  Rochester,  New  York.  To  manu- 
facture tires 

Tmsley's  Economy  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  June  26  (New  York),  $10,000.  J. 
Jacobs,  S.  Bernheim,  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     To  manufacture   tires. 

Tire  Life  Co.,  Inc.,  Tuly  7  (New  York),  $100,000.  A.  H.  Higgins,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  R.  B.  Martin  and  F.  Roflfe,  both  of  Kelly 
Building,  Long  Island  City,  New  York.     To  manufacture  tires,   etc. 

Tire  Sales  Co.,  July  8  (Delaware),  $100,000.  F.  R.  Hansell,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  E.  M.  MacFarland,  J.  V.  Pimm,  both  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  Delaware  agent.  Corporation  (guarantee  &  Tiust  Co.,  927  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and 
deal  in  rubber  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Triplex  Tire  Corp.,  July  10  (New  York),  $260,000.  T.  and  G.  Martin, 
both  of  105  West  S2nd  street;  J.  E.  Ankus,  299  Broadway— all  of  New 
York    City.      To   manufacture    tires. 

United  States  Rubber  &  Land  Co.,  Tune  27  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
M.  L.  Rogers,  L.  A.  Irwin,  W.  G.  Singer— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Registration  Trust  Co.,  900  Market  street,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  To  plant,  cultivate,  and  grow  rubber  trees,  and  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  and  the  by-products  thereof. 

Zenith  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  July  7  (Delaware),  $10,000,000.  E.  E. 
McCloud,  722  Citizens  Building;  M'.  R.  Jordan,  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing; J.  L.  FrancU,  719  Citizens  Building— all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Delaware 
t,  Wilmington,   Delaware.     To 


Stc 
both 


Tire 
-    Edge 


INCORPORATION   NOTES. 

The  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  962  Chapel  street,  Connecticut, 
which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1919,  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  to  market  pneumatic 
tires  and  inner  tubes.  The  officers  are  Edward  J.  Kelley,  presi- 
dent; Charles  H.  Bortell,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  a!id 
Harry  F.   Gilg,  director. 

The  .Simplicity  Wheel  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Michigan  in  February,  1917,  to  sell 
"Simplicity"  demountable  wheel  attachments.  The  incorporators 
and  officers  are  F.  B.  Raymond,  president ;  F.  W.  French,  vice- 
president ;  George  Clapperton,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Elmer 
H.  Grey  and  Dr.  Louis  Barth. 

The  Armstrong  Tire  &  Vulcanizing  Co.,  1336  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  was  incorporated  by  M.  Klienmann  and  others 
at  $20,000,  on  December  28,  1918,  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  build 
and  repair  automobile  tires,  tubes,  etc.,  and  acquirr  patents,  etc. 

The  Independent  Airless  Tire  Co.,  Independence,  Missouri, 
was  incorporated  at  $75,000  on  October  2,  1918,  to  manufacture 
automobile  tires.  It  has  built  a  stone  structure  75  by  lOO  feet, 
with  full  basement,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  wit'i 
switch-spur,  and  is  completing  the  installation  of  machinery. 
It  expects  to  start  manufacturing  as  soon  as  this  is  finished.  The 
officers  are  J.  E.  Bridge.^,  president;  Eben  Miller,  vice-president; 
E.  C.   Harrington,   secretary,   and  W.   C.  Bridges,  treasurer. 


MICHELIN   EMPLOYES  INSURED  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  PEACE. 

In  recognition  of  their  loyalty,  and  in  celebration  of  the  sign- 
ing of  peace,  the  employes  of  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown, 
N'ew  Jersey,  have  each  received,  without  cost  or  physical  exam- 
ination, a  paid-up  insurance  policy  covering  their  lives  for  vary- 
ing sums,  depending  on  their  years  of  service  with  the  company. 
Hereafter  every  new  employe  will  be  insured  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  first  six  months  of  continuous  service.  The 
amounts  range  from  $200  for  six  months'  employment  to  $1,200 
for   ten   years   and   over. 

In  announcing  this  liberal  policy,  J.  Hauvette-Michelin,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  mentions  with  pride  the  faithful  work 
of  Michelin  operatives  on  war  orders  for  tires  and  gas-masks, 
and  of  their  patriotic  support  in  the  various  Liberty  Loan,  Red 
Cross  and  other  war   drives. 

The  world-wide  Michelin  organization  of  which  the  American 
coinpany  is  a  part,  also  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  contribution 
to  the  Allied  arinies  in  the  great  war.  Collectively  the  various 
Michelin  companies  gave  3,333  men,  511  of  whom  lost  their  lives. 
No  less  than  690  Michelin  employes  received  decorations  during 
the  war,  twelve  officers  out  of  this  number  having  been  made 
"ClicNaliers  dc  la  I.ei;i(in  d'Monneur,"  while  twenty-nine  received 
the  military  medal. 
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CANADIAN  NOTES. 

THE  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  1221  Mount  Koyal  Avenue 
East,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  been  incorporated  by  letters 
[latent  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  manufacture  automobile 
tires.  The  authorized  capital  is  $3,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000 
has  been  issued  and  fully  paid  up.  The  company  will  build  its 
plant  at  Kitchener,  Ontario.  The  officers  are  Talmon  H.  Rieder, 
president ;  Hugo  Wellein,  treasurer,  and  S.  J.  LeHuray,  secre- 
tary. The  directors  include  the  above  and  D.  Lome  McGibbon, 
Sir  Herbert  Ames,  Major  L.  L.  Anthes,  Walter  T.  Barrie,  J.  C. 
Breithaupt,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Curry,  Hon.  C.  P.  Beaubien,  K.  C. ; 
William  Mulock,  Jr..  Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.  C,  and  Thomas 
H.   Lane. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  has  under  construction  two  additions  to  its  pneumatic 
tire  plant,  one  100  by  100  feet  and  the  other  60  by  120  feet,  both 
four  stories  and  basement.  In  addition,  a  large  warehouse  is 
being  built  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  on  which  work  has  just  been 
begun.  It  is  expected  that  all  these  buildings  will  be  completed 
before  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
Ontario,  manufacturer  of  molded  rubber  sundries,  intends  to 
double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  and  add  dipped  goods  to  the  lines 
now  being  manufactured.  A  new  building  will  be  put  up  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition,  the  company  will  erect  a  tire  plant,  80 
by  185  feet,  three  stories  high,  of  fireproof  construction.  Both 
buildings  will  be  on  the  company's  property  at  Weston,  Ontario, 
and  machinery  for  equipping  them  will  be  purchased  later.  The 
tire  plant  is  planned  for  a  capacity  of  1,000  tires  and  2.000  tubes 
daily. 

OAK   TIRE  &  RUBBER   CO.   ENLARGEMENT. 

The  Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  will  consider- 
siderably  increase  its  output  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  machinery.  In  the  spring 
it  was  turning  out  1,200  inner  tubes  and 
150  casings  daily,  but  by  this  addition 
will  have  a  capacity  of  250  casings.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise,  now  only 
about  20  months  old,  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  energy  of  Frank  D.  Law,  the  manag- 
ing director,  who  in  nine  months  organ- 
ized the  company,  secured  the  capital  (in 
war  times,  be  it  observed)  of  $400,000. 
purchased  and  installed  the  machinery 
and  started  production,  closing  the  first 
first  year  with  a  net  profit  of  nver 
$32,000. 
The  factory  is  under  the  supervision  of  Waller  Smith,  formerly 
of  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Walter  Se- 
ward, of  the  Dreadnaught  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, is  a  director  and  as  consulting  superintendent  visits  the 
factory   at   Oakville   each   month. 

A  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM. 

Connected  with  Laval  University,  Montreal,  Canada,  is  a  Fac- 
ulty of  Commerce,  and  as  an  annex  to  this  is  the  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Museum  of  Montreal  which  has  for  its  object 
imparting  to  Canadian  merchants  and  manufacturers  informa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  their  business.  The  museum  is 
housed  in  an  imposing  building  in  which  samples  will  be  dis- 
played of  all  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the 
world,  and  as  far  as  possible,  exhibits  showing  the  different 
stages  of  manufacture,  modes  of  packing,  etc.,  with  labels  giving 
explanatory  information. 

Commercial  information  concerning  Canadian  and  foreign 
markets  is  afforded  exhibitors  who  will  also  have  access  to  the 


commercial  library.  Exhibits  are  solicited  from  rubber  manu- 
facturers, both  Canadian  and  foreign,  for  this  permanent  indus- 
trial exposition,  which  is  open  to  all  visitors  free  of  charge. 


Frank  D.  Law 


RUBBER  GROWING  TO  BE  SHOWN    IN    MOTION   PICTURES. 

A  motion  piiiure  clirunicle  embracing  all  the  details  of  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  rubber  in  Sumatra  will  be  the  object 
of  an  expedition  to  be  started  soon  by  Harry  Levey,  manager 
of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Universal  Film  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the 
largest    manufacturers   of    rubber    products    in    the    world. 

When  completed  this  series  of  pictures  will  stand  as  the 
first  and  only  visualized  and  comprehensive  survey  of  this  end 
of  the  rubber  industry  in  existence.  The  film  will  be  given  a 
nation-wide   distribution   as  an   educational   feature. 


THE    LESSON    OF    THE     DIRIGIBLE    DISASTEF 

The  terrible  accident  to  the  Goodyear  dirigible 
Chicago,  resulting  from  the  fall  of  the  whole  blazing  machine 
into  a  bank  building  and  the  explosion  of  the  fuel  tank,  the 
whole  catastrophe  causing  12  deaths,  grimly  emphasizes  as 
nothing  before  has  done  the  need  of  strict  government  super- 
vision of  aircraft  and  air  transportation  of  all  kinds.  Complete 
and  unvarying  safety  has  not  yet  been  attained  for  any  kind 
of  travel,  but  the  hazards  of  aerial  travel  are  the  greatest 
known  and  all  reasonable  means  should  be  taken  to  minimize 
them,  and  especially  to  safeguard  the  public  on  the  ground  be- 
low. Nothing  should  ever  be  done  to  hamper  or  discourage  the 
fullest  development  .of  the  science  of  aerial  navigation,  for  its 
value  in  many  directions  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  but  the 
right  kind  of  regulations  need  not  do  that. 

Already  air  pilots  of  every  sort  must  be  licensed,  and  thinking 
persons  agree  that  comprehensive  Federal  laws  governing  fly- 
ing of  all  kinds  are  essential  to  the  common  good.  Reasonable 
laws  would  provide  for  intelligent  supervision  of  both  the  per- 
sons and  vehicles  engaged  in  aerial  navigation ;  would  prohibit 
flights  over  cities  and  prescribe  flight  altitudes  over  less  popu- 
lous districts ;  would  provide  landing  places  for  both  airplanes 
and  dirigibles  on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities;  and  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  aircraft  for  circus  purposes  to  give  thrills  to  the 
public. 

There  is  also  another  point  worthy  of  consideration.  Strict 
navigation  laws  prevent  anarchy  on  the  seas,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when   similar  laws  will  be   needed   to   prevent   it   in   the 


NEW  JERSEY  SAVOLD  TIRE  CO. 
The  New  Jersey  Savold  Tire  Co.  has  been  formed  to  operate 
in  New  Jersey  under  the  Savold  process  for  rebuilding  used 
automobile  tires.  L.  R.  Best  is  president;  A.  J.  Davis,  vice- 
president,  and  R.  K.  Underbill,  secretary  and  treasurer..  The 
New  Jersey  plant  is  located  at  235-249  Elizabeth  street,  Newark, 
and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  400  tires.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $2,000,000,  par  value  $20  per  share,  under  New  Jersey  laws. 
Other  Savold  stations  will  be  established  in  Atlantic  City, 
Trenton.  Camden,  Jersey  City  and  other  cities  and  the  com- 
pany will  eventually  have  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tires. 


OLD  DENTAL  RUBBER  FOR  IMITATION  CORAL. 

New  methods  of  salvaging  and  utilizing  rubber  scrap  of  every 
kind  are  frequently  coming  to  light,  some  on  a  large  scale,  others 
of  more  interest  than  moment.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter 
sort,  a  young  man  is  working  his  way  across  the  country  and 
making  a  neat  living  besides  by  buying  discarded  false  teeth 
from  house  to  house.  This  itinerant  buyer  sorts  out  the  plat- 
inum pins — the  chief  prize — to  be  resold  for  platinum.  Any  gold 
or  silver  is  next  broken  ofJ,  the  false  teeth  being  shattered  to 
release  it.  The  plate  itself,  or  dental  gum.  which  remains  is 
sold  as  quantity  warrants  to  the  makers  of  imitation  coral. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By   Our  Regular   Correspondent. 
AKRON    NOTES. 

I.\-  THE  COLRSE  OF  THE  RECE.XT  PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  THE  INTERSTATE 
Commerce  Commission  relative  to  revision  of  the  crude  rub- 
ber freight  classification  ratings,  it  was  asserted  that  30,000  dif- 
ferent articles  made  of  rubber  are  now  produced  in  the  city  of 
Akron,  representing  in  value  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  rubber  articles  in  this  country  arid  requiring 
in  their  manufacture  one-fourth  of  the  world's  supply  of  crude 
rubber  and  one-half  of  the  amount  imported  by  the  United 
States.  In  that  city  alone  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  automobile 
tires  made  in  the  United  States  are  produced.  Over  60,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  rubber  factories  of  northeastern 
Ohio,  and  because  of  their  rapid  e.xpansion  the  population  of 
Akron,  for  example,  has  increased  from  70,000  in  1910,  to 
158.000;  Canton  from  50,000  to  75,000;  and  Youngstown  from 
8O,C0O  to  120,000. 


years  a  member  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.  organization,  first  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  with  the  mechanical  goods  de- 
partment, and  later  as  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
located  at' Akron,  Ohio,  in  connection 
with  branch  operating  work,  has  been 
made  sales  manager  of  mechanical  goods, 
for  that  company. 

His  long  and  varied  experience  with 
the  Goodrich  organization  fits  him  for 
the  larger  responsibilities  his  new  posi- 
tion entails,  and  he  is  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends  in  the  trade. 


C.  E.  Cu 


The  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  to  have  an 
athletic  field  at  Liberty  Park.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
A.  B.  Jones,  second  vice-president  and  director  of  plant  adminis- 
tration, at  the  victory  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Goodrich  track 
team,  thrice  winner  of  .'\kron's  industrial  athletic  meet. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  swimming  pool  in  the  world 
is  being  built  at  Summit  Beach  Park,  Akron.  It  is  80  by  100 
feet,  and  from  30  inches  to  11  feet  deep,  with  four  diving  boards 
and  a  20-foot  steel  tower.  John  R.  Gammeter,  inventor  of  rubber 
machinery,  is  president  of  the  Akron  Natatorium  Co.,  owner  of 
the  pool. 

The   Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  completing  its  new  fac- 
tory addition,  in  the  form  of  a  new  wing  to  house  portions  of  the 
cord-tire  building  and  curing  departments.     The   company  has 
just  opened  a  new  branch  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
*    *    * 

Teams  of  girls  from  Goodrich,  Firestone,  Miller,  and  Good- 
year are  planning  to  organize  baseball  nines  for  a  fall  series,  to 
contest  for  the  city  title.  Goodrich  and  Goodyear  each  have  two 
teams  practicing. 


This  company's  new  three-story  plant  extension  will  be  used 
for  tube  and  curing  rooms.  It  is  built  of  concrete  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  $150,000. 


John  B.  Tuttle,  until  recently  research  chemist  for  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  appointed  chief  chemist  of 
Plant  No.  2.     He  is  succeeded  by  Norman  A.  Shepard. 

A.  Huetter,  founder  of  the  Premier  Rubber  &  Insulation  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice-president  and 
general  manpger  and  disposed  of  his  holdings  in  that  concern  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  industrial  engineering  department  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

Boxing  and  wrestling  smokers  will  start  at  Firestone  after 
Labor  Day,  at  least  three  being  planned  for  the  season.  An 
athletic  carnival  for  both  men  and  women  will  also  be  held  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  season. 


The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  at  its  recent  stockholders' 
annual  meeting,  elected  the  same  directors  and  officers,  but  added 
to  its  board  of  directors  Joseph  Dangel,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  and  Morris  E.  Mason,  secretary 
of  the  Mohawk   Rubber  Co. 

The  company  plans  to  spend  over  $250,000  in  new  buildings 
to  be  built  at  an  early  date,  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  and 
mechanical  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds.  E.  C.  Deibel  is  president; 
Theodore  Krumeich,  vice-president;  E.  F.  Krumeich,  treasurer; 
S.  G.  Rigdon,  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  J.  G.  Bretson, 
factory  superintendent. 


H.  H.  McCloskey  has  been  made  second  assistant 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1902,  during  which  time  he  has  been  cashier 
since  1910. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  operates  four  busses 
equipped  with  pneumatic  cord  tires,  between  the  factory  and 
Goodyear  Heights,  its  employes'  community.  In  one  month 
125,000  passengers  were  carried.  The  fare  is  3'/4  cents.  Two 
additional  busses  are  to  he  put  on  the  route. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  met  the  problem 
of  instructing  salesmen  on  the  road  by  sending  to  them  week- 
end traveling  sales  schools.  Class-room  work  covers  policy, 
product  and  salesmanship,  with  reference  to  tires,  accessories 
and  mechanical  goods.  The  company  publishes,  among  other 
house-organs,  "The  Triangle,"  intended  for  the  salesmen  only 
and  held  confidential  by  them. 

CLEVELAND   NOTES. 

The  district  sales  managers  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  held  an  important  meeting  at  the  home 
office  in  that  city  June  20  to  23,  at  which  plans  were  formulated 
covering  the  immediate  broadening  of  the  field  of  distribution 
of  this  company's  products.  The  McGraw  company  recently 
increased  its  guarantee  on  fabric  tires  from  5,000  to  6,000  miles 
and  also  established  an  8,000-mile  guarantee  on  cord  tires  and 
10,000  miles  on  their  "Standard  Profile''  and  "HiTread"  truck 
tires,  and  much  new  business  is  anticipated. 


The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  added  what  it 
claims  to  be  the  most  effective  vulcanizing  department  in  the  tire 
industry.  Instead  of  the  usual  "pit,"  with  the  vulcanizers  sunk 
in  the  ground,  the  vulcanizers  extend  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
ceiling — 20  feet — and  their  tops  are  accessible  from  the  second 
floor,  where  the  men  can  work  in  a  temperature  no  higher  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  factory.  This  floor  is  well  ventilated,  the 
story  being  24  feet  high  in  the  clear.  Twenty-one  vulcanizers 
will  be  installed,  having  a  capacity  of  3,000  tires  per  day.  A 
traveling  crane,  electrically  propelled  and  operated,  will  handle 
all  molds  and  cores. 


The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  having  plans  drawn 
for  the  first  additions  to  its  factory,  to  take  care  of  increased 
business. 

The  D.  &  M.  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  build  a  three-story 
factory  unit  of  the  E-shapcd  type,  80  by  225  feet,  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  brick,  on  the  property  which  it  secured  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  'Warren,  Ohio.  It  is  expected  that  construc- 
tion will  begin  late  in  August  and  that  the  factory  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  December.  Walter  E.  Myers  is  president  and 
Walter  R.  Denman,  secretary  and  general  manager. 
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Kent  E.  Lyman  has  sold  The  Aetna  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland, 
to  a  syndicate,  which  has  increased  the  capital  slock  to  $150,000 
and  will  continue  the  business  under  the  same  name.  In  addi- 
tion to  electricians'  and  acid  gloves,  a  line  of  hard  and  soft 
molded  rubber  goods  will  be  added. 
*    *    * 

The  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  formerly  the 
McElrath  Truck  Tire  Co.,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $15,000 
to  $515,000  and  will  build  and  equip  a  factory  near  Cleveland 
for  the  manufacture  of  cord  and  solid  tires,  specializing  in  truck 
and  Ford  sizes.  R.  P.  McElrath  is  president  of  the  company  and 
the    headquarters    are    in    Cleveland. 

The  .A.  G.  Watt  Co.,  Park  Building,  Cleveland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mid-western  representatives  and  sales  agents  for  Hum- 
mel &  Robinson,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  chemicals  and  dry  colors  for  the  paint,  varnish  and  rubber 
trades.  Mr.  Watt  was  formerly  connected  with  E.  M.  &  F. 
Waldo,  New  York  City. 

The  A.  G.  Watt  Co.  has  also  been  appoinled  sole  selling  agents 
for  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  vicinity  for  the  products  of  J.  S.  & 
W.  R.  Eakins,  color  manufacturers,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO  NOTES. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  in  competition  with 
other  rubber  companies,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  tires  for  government  mail-trucks,  etc.,  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1919. 

Work  will  begin  August  1,  1919,  on  the  factory  additions  of 
the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  solid- 
tire  construction. 

F.  E.  Schmeidel,  paymaster  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  candidate  for  Mayor  of  that  city,  heading 
the  ticket  of  the  Republican  Club,  of  which  he  is  president. 

The  Mason  band  made  its  first  public  appearance  July  4,  1919, 
when  it  furnished  the  music  for  the  celebration  at  Uniontown, 
Ohio. 

The  McNaull  Tire  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  removed  its  sales 
and  executive  offices  from  the  Ohio  Building  to  1023  Nicholas 
Building. 

The  McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has 
completed  a  one-story  warehouse,  40  by  100  feet,  which  will 
enable  it  to  increase  its  production  considerably. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co..  Ashland,  Ohio,  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  another  extension  to  its  plant,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hard  rubber,  sponges  and  balls. 

The  Ashland  Tire  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Ashland,  Ohio, 
by  Jacob  Fickel,  president;  J.  C.  Weyher,  secretary,  and  A.  A. 
Fickel,  Cleveland,  treasurer.  A  plant  will  be  constructed  within 
a  few  months  on  a  tract  of  land  of  considerable  size,  and  plans 
are  already  being  drawn. 

*     *     * 

J.  C.  Heifner.  Ashland,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  storage  and  galvanized  dipping  tanks,  cooling 
tanks,  cement  cans,  etc.,  for  the  rubber  trade.  The  building  is 
SO  by  80  feet,  three  stories  high  and  is  being  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery,  which  will  permit  the  making  of  equipment  to 
specifications. 

The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  heater-room  building,  and  will  build  further  addi- 
tions at  an  early  date. 

The  Arnold  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna.  Ohio,  recently  incorporated 
for  the  manufacture  of  heels,  soles  and  molded  goods,  has  elected 


the    following   officers:      George    llopkinson,    president; 

treasurer;   H.  W.  Arnold,  vice-president 


C.    W, 


Arnold,  secretary  and  utoauici  ,  i±.  >».  jvmuiu,  vh-c-jju-oiih-mi 
and  managing  director.  J.  H.  Smith  is  a  director  and  chief 
chemist.     All  are  Akron  men. 

The  lleisey  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  southeast  corner  of 
Eighth  avenue  and  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  taken 
over  the  agency  for  the  Oldfield  tire  in  that  district  and  will 
handle  Oldfield  products  exclusively.  Charles  F.  Hake,  Jr.,  is 
president.     The  company  is  a  new  incorporation. 

*  *     * 

The  Central  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  installing 
additional  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  reclaimed  rubber. 
It  is  also  equipped  to  handle  all  grades  of  scrap  rubber. 

♦  *    * 

The  Columbus  Climax  Rubber  Co.,  417  Citizens  Bank  Building, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  operating  its  factory  at  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  manufacturing  standard  inner  tubes.  . 

♦  *    * 

The  Perfect  Rubber  Co.  has  purchased  a  site  for  a  rubber 
factory  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  toys, 
hot-water  bags  and  bottles,  balls,  druggists'  sundries,  etc.  The 
company  was  incorporated  June  19,  1919,  for  $100,000  fully  paid 
up.  The  officers  are :  C.  H.  Voegele,  president ;  E.  O.  Town- 
send,  vice-president ;  J.  M.  Pittney,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager ;  F.  M.  Bushnell,  treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Heil,  general  sales 
manager.  The  above  are  also  directors,  besides  L.  C.  Chase  and 
A.  C.  Moore.  Mr.  Pittney  was  formerly  efficiency  engineer  for 
the  Faultless  Rubber  Co. 

*  *     * 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio, 
is  constructing  an  up-to-date  foundr>'  building  and  installing 
equipment.  It  also  plans  to  double  its  office  and  engineering 
department  space. 

The  Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  begun  work  on 
its  new  factory,  to  be  built  at  Hartville,  Ohio. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barbertown,  Ohio,  makers  of 
"Stronghold"  tires  and  tubes,  have  announced  a  new  manu- 
facturing program  which  will  double  their  output  within  30  to 
60  davs. 


THE   GOODRICH   CHIEF   CHEMIST. 

/'^EORGE  Oenslager  began  his  professional  career  as  chemist 
^^  of  the  paper  mills  of  the  well-known  firm  of  S.  D.  Warren  & 
Co..  at  Westbrook,  Maine.  After  ten  years  in  the  paper  industry 
he  became  chemist  of  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  at  Akron,  Ohio.  When 
the  Diamond  was  taken  over  by 
the  Goodrich  company  Mr.  Oen- 
slager was  appointed  chief  chemist 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  which 
important  position  he  still  fills. 

Mr.  Oenslager  is  a  native  of 
Marrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  born  September  25,  1873, 
graduating  at  Harvard  Univer- 
>ily   in   1894. 

In  addition  to  being  director  of 
chemical  laboratories  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Mr.  Oenslager  is 
a  member  of  the  Operating  Com- 
mittee  of  the  plant.     He   is   also 

Ge.rce  OE^-SI..^GER.  !*"   ^^*if   "J^""^"   <?f  '^e   .^mer- 

lean     Chemical     Society    and    the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical   Engineers. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  Boston  Shoe  Style  Show,  held  in  this  city  four  days  in 
the  middle  of  July,  was  in  every  way  superior  to  its  pred- 
ecessors. It  occurred  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion  by  the  erection  of  booths  for  the  various 
exhibits,  a  silver  screen  for  motion  pictures,  and  a  runway 
down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  along  which  promenaded  the  thirty 
or  more  young  ladies  of  more  than  ordinary  pulchritude,  who 
wore  stunning,  up-to-date  costumes,  with  appropriate  foot- 
wear. At  the  end  of  the  runway  was  a  revolving  pedestal, 
on  which  each  model,  in  graceful  pose,  was  exhibited,  thus 
giving  ample  opportunity  for  observation  of  the  costumes  and 
footwear. 

The  only  rubber  exhibits  were  those  of  the  Foster  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston,  maker  of  the  Cat's  Paw  rubber  heels  and  soles,  and 
the  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  recently  added  to  its 
products  a  line   of  rubber-soled   footwear. 

Orchestral  music  and  organ  recitals  were  given,  and  motion 
pictures  showed  the  progress  of  shoe  manufacture  from  the 
primitive  sandal  down  to  the  latest  product  of  the  twentieth- 
century  shoe  factory.  A  number  of  ladies  competed  for  a  prize 
for  the  most  nearly  perfect  foot,  based  on  the  measurements 
of  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  and  at  each  of  its  evening  ses- 
sions some  prominent  speaker  made  a  short  address.  Each  day 
it  was  in  charge  of  a  different  organization,  namely,  manufac- 
turers, travelers,  merchants  and  tanners.  Shoe  buyers  were 
present  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

*  *     * 

Mention  was  made  last  month  of  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
general  manager  and  a  new  secretary  by  the  Mayflower  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  George  E.  Jean- 
dheur,  the  general  manager,  was  for  21  years  with  the  New 
Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
where,  under  the  leadership  of  John  J.  Fields,  the  president,  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  mechanical  rubber 
business  which  aptly  fits  him  for  his  new  position.  He  retired 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  New  Jersey  company  soon  after 
Mr.  Fields  relinquished  his  interest  in  that  organization,  and 
now  has  accepted  the  above-mentioned  position  with  the  May- 
flower company.  With  him  he  brought  Richard  K.  Fields,  son 
of  the  former  president,  who  becomes  secretary  of  the  May- 
flower organization. 

Another  change  is  the  recent  appointment  of  A.  D.  Lament 
as  factory  superintendent.  He  comes  from  the  Davol  Rubber 
Co.,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  superintendent. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mayflower  company  is  planning  to 
enter  a  new  field  of  manufacturing  within  a  short  time,  but 
it  not   yet   ready  to   announce  its  plans  in   this   connection. 

*  *    * 

Walter  M.  Farwc!!,  who  has  been  located  on  Devonshire 
street  for  over  25  years  as  agent  for  mechanical  rubber  goods 
manufacturers,  terminated  his  connection  with  the  Acme  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  New 
England  agent  for  the  HamiUon  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Trenton,  carrying  its  line  of  mechanical  goods  and  automobile 
tubes. 

Mr.  Farwell's  experience  in  the  rubber  business  is  interest- 
ing. He  started  as  a  boy  with  the  late  C.  S.  Knowles,  who 
represented  the  Star  Rubber  Co.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr. 
Farwell  became  agent  for  the  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  successor  to  the  Star  Rubber  Co.  George  R.  Cook  was 
in  control  of  the  Empire  company,  and  nine  years  later,  when 
Mr.  Cook  was  president  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Mr.  Farwell  transferred  his  fealty  to  the  latter  company, 
which    he    has    represented    for    16    years.     Mr.    Cook    is    now 


president  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Farwell  now  becomes  the  New  Eng- 
land agent  for  that  concern,  which  manufactures  a  line  of 
mechanicals  suitable  to  the  trade  which  Mr.   Farwell  covers. 


A  two-team  baseball  league,  composed  of  the  women  workers 
of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
organized.  Nine  games  are  to  be  played,  the  first  being  played 
on  July  1.  One  team  is  recruited  from  the  office  force,  the 
other  from  the  factory.  Individual  cups  will  be  awarded  to  all 
girls   who  play  in  at  least   five  games. 

Lockers  for  the  girls,  where  they  may  keep  their  uniforms 
and  other  equipment,  a  shower  bath  and  everything  to  help 
the  girls  make  their  league  a  really  big  success  have  been 
planned  by  the  Fisk  Social  and  Athletic  Association,  which  is 
doing  so  much  lo  promote  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  This 
association   held   an   industrial   track   and   field   meet   July  4. 


The  Needham  Tire  Co.,  Charles  River,  Massachusetts,  is 
building  an  extensive  addition  to  its  plant  at  Needham,  which 
is  expected  to  be  completed  and  in  active  operation  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  This  enlargement  will  increase  the  capacity  nearly 
or  quite  300  per  cent.  The  company  owns  16  acres  of  land 
and  water  power  rights  at  Charles  River  Station  and  manu- 
factures a  line  of  tires  which  stands  high  in  the  market.  It 
also  produces  a  line  of  fiber  soles  and  rubber  heels,  which 
branch    of    the    business    is    increasing. 

Hill  Bros.  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  recently  incorporated 
to  make  men's  welt  shoes  and  deal  in  leather,  rubber,  etc.,  expects 
to  install  machinery  early  in  August  and  shortly  afterward 
begin  operations  in  its  new  340-foot  one-story  factory.  Lawson 
T.  Hill,  the  president,  was  formerly  with  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc., 
and  Thos.  H.  Logan  Co.  The  vice-president,  George  A.  Hill, 
has  been  with  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co.  for  the  last  seven  years, 
three  in  the  factories  and  four  as  Pacific  Coast  representative. 
Clark  B.  Hill  is  secretary. 

The  Owen  Tire  Co.,  177  Portland  street,  Boston,  which  was 
incorporated  at  $40,000  in  1917,  has  recently  increased  its  capital 
to  $250,000.  The  company  operates  the  Tire  Construction  Co. 
and  fifteen  other  retail  stores  in  the  New  England  States,  four 
of  them  under  the  name  of  G.  H.  McNamara  Tire  Co.,  a  New 
Hampshire  corporation,  and  four  ur  der  the  name  of  Bell  Auto 
Supply  Co.,  a  Massachusetts  corporation.  The  officers  of  the 
Owen  Tire  Co.  are  W.  R.  D.  Owen,  president ;  A.  Palder,  treas- 
urer, and  John  E.   Crowley,  clerk. 

The  Worcester  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  14  Harding  street, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  opened  a  second  store  at  681 
Main  street.  Both  have  the  exclusive  agency  for  Worcester 
County  for  Keystone,  National  Speedway  and  Batavia  lires.  L. 
M.   Cahn   is   president   of  the   company. 

Miss  K.  Brown,  shoe  manufacturer's  agent,  London,  England, 
who  has  been  in  this  country  for  two  or  three  months,  mak- 
ing her  headquarters  in  Boston,  sailed  for  England  late  last 
month,  after  securing  the  agency  for  several  lines  of  footwear 
made  in  the  United  States.  She  will  be  European  agent  for 
the  introduction  of  the  footholds  manufactured  for  the  Batter- 
man  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  She  says  there  is  no  great  demand 
for  rubbers  (galoshes)  for  women  in  British  cities,  though 
the  light-weight,  foldable  footholds  are  in  large  demand,'  and 
she  expects  lo  secure  a  large  trade  for  these  goods,  which  will 
come  into  direct  competition  with  other  makes  of  -American-made 
rubber  footwear  already  introduced. 
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A  corporation  has  been  formed  lo  take  over  the  rubber  sole 
and  heel  business  of  the  late  C.  J.  Bailey.  It  is  named  the 
Bailey  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  52  Chauncy  street. 
M.  Shuman  is  president  and  D.  F.  Rice,  treasurer.  This  com- 
pany has  purchased  the  patent  rights  and  trade-marks  for 
the  "Monkey  Grip  Won't  Slip"  rubber  heels  and  soles,  which 
will  be  manufactured  in  black,  tan  and  white  rubber.  The 
heels  and  soles  have  been  described  in  The  India  Rubber  VVoRi.n 
and  are  well  known  in  the  footwear  trade. 
*    *    * 

Herbert  T.  Mason,  recently  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  is  now  treasurer,  sales  manager  and  director  of  the 
■Quabaug  Rubber  Co.,  North  Brookfield,  this  state.  This  com- 
pany is  doing  some  extensive  advertising  of  its  "Armortrcd'' 
soles  and  heels. 


f  THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

:  /I'y   Our  Rcgu-'iir   Con-csf.nidcnl. 

THE  RUBBER  M.\NUF.\CTURiNG  PLANTS  throughout  Rhode  Island 
are  being  operated  on  a  capacity  basis,  so  far  as  the  help 
situation  will  permit,  although  not  to  the  full  facilities  of  the 
factories.  The  shorter  week— practically  all  of  the  concerns 
being  operated  on  the  48-hours  schedule— and  the  scarcity  of 
desirable  help  continuing  to  be  serious  handicaps  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

With  the  easement  from  night  and  day  work  resulting  fnmi 
the  closing  of  government  contracts  the  factories  for  the  lir^t 
time  in  more  than  four  years  are  returning  to  a  nearer  approach 
to  normal  conditions.  One  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  general  shutdowns  announced  for  the  annual  overhauling 
of  machinery,  alteration,  improvement  and  renovation  of  plants, 
inventory  of  stocks  and  vacations  of  the  employes. 

The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  has  announced  a  shut-down  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Woonsocket  and  Millville  plants.  The  last 
day  of  work  at  each  mil!  was  on  Thursday,  July  31,  and  the 
first  day's  work  following  the  vacation  will  be  on  Monday, 
.August  18.  The  two  plants  employ  about  2,500  operatives, 
1,700  at  the  Alice  and  800  at  the  Millville  factory.  During  the 
vacation   period   repairs   will   be   made   at   each   plant. 

The  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol  has 
closed  down  its  shoe  divisions  for  a  summer  vacation,  the  last 
day  for  making  up  shoes  being  July  31,  and  operations^ will 
be  resumed  on  Monday,  August  18.  While  the  mill  is  closed 
improvements  are  being  made. 

The  annual  announcement  of  the  assessments  for  the  year 
upon  the  corporate  e-xcess  of  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
miscellaneous  corporations  in  Rhode  Island  were  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  by  the  State  Tax  Commissioners.  The 
figures  present  an  interesting  study  of  business  conditions  and 
show  that  the  total  valuation  of  corporate  excess  in  the  state 
for  the  year  is  $270,366,059.22.  In  the  list  of  corporations  that 
have  a  corporate  excess  of  $10,000  or  more  are  the  following 
that  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  rubber  in- 
dustry: American  Multiple  Fabric  Co.,  $128,399;  American 
Wringer  Co.,  $1,061,936;  Anchor  Webbing  Co.,  $175,289;  Atlantic  ■ 
Tubing  Co.,  $199,290;  Blackstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.. 
$42,136;  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  $230,335;  Broadway  Tire  Exchange, 
Inc..  $30,577;  Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  $405,056;  Davol  Rub- 
ber Co.,  $220,569;  Everlastik,  Inc.  (Boston),  $351,081;  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts). 
$37,600;  Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  (Easthampton,  Massa- 
chusetts), $18,200;  Goodby-Rankin  Co.,  $99,840;  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  $254,510;  Good  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  (Boston,  Massachusetts),  $204,798;  Hamilton  Web  Co., 
$246,291;  Hayward  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  $14,716;  the  Hill  &  La- 
cross  Co.  (Cranston),  $215,880;  Hope  Rubber  Co.,  $56,724; 
Hope  Webbing  Co.  (Pawtucket),  $1,592,510;  Mechanical  Fabric 
Co.,    $543,867;    Narragansett    Rubber    Co.     (Bristol),    $137,136; 


National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol;,  $1,891,236;  O'Bannon 
Corporation  (Boston),  $1,503,762;  Phillips  Wire  Co.,  $2,264,- 
042;  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  $834,627;  Shannock  Narrow  Fabric 
Co.,  $90,460.;  Sterl'ng  Tire  Corporation  (Rutherford,  New  Jer- 
sey), $45,828;  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  $120,307;  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  $2,045,574;  United  States  Tire 
Co.  (New  York),  $81,341;  Washburn  Wire  Co.,  $2,103,344; 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  (Woonsocket),  $499,898. 

At  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  where  the  new  48-hcnir-wcek 
schedule  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  month,  the 
management  announces  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  production  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  with 
greater  concentration  of  cfTorts  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
since  the  company,  when  the  working  hours  were  curtailed,  saw 
to  it  that  the  wage  schedule  was  adjusted  so  that  the  income  of 
the  operatives  would  in  no  way  suffer  from  the  lessening  of  the 
working  hours.  In  fact,  the  wages  of  all  piece  and  day  workers 
were  raised  about  12  per  cent  and  a  comparison,  after  the  first 
month  under  the  new  schedules,  shows  that  the  factory  force  is 
making  as  much  and  in  many  cases  more  tlian  <Jiey  did  under 
the  old  54  or  5S-hour  schedule. 

About  the  first  of  last  month  75  of  the  salesmen  of  the  branch 
stores  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  with  a  number  of 
oflicials  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  spent  a  day  studying 
the  problems  of  rubber  footwear  manufacture  at  the  factory  of 
the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol.  They  were  enter- 
tained by  officials  of  the  National  company  during  their  stay 
in  Bristol,  the  only  drawback  being  the  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

The  visiting  salesmen  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a  delegation 
from  the  National  office  and  escorted  to  the  factory,  where  the 
forenoon  was  spent  inspecting  the  making  of  shoes  in  detail 
from  beginning  to  the  end.  Luncheon  was  served  at  noon, 
after  which  the  young  women  of  the  company's  office  were 
partners  for  the  salesmen  at  the  short  season  of  dancing  to 
music  by  the  factory  orchestra. 

About  2  o'clock  automobiles  conveyed  the  visitors  on  a  tour 
of  Ferry  Hill,  overlooking  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  the  farm 
of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  at  Pappasquash.  Here  the  party 
inspected  the  big  cattle  barns  with  their  herds  of  blooded  stock. 
Returning,  the  visiting  Westerners  assembled  at  the  Hotel 
Belvedere,  where  the  salesmen  listened  to  instructive  talks  by 
.■\.  W.  Lawrence  and  W.  F.  Enright,  on  fabric  footwear  and 
rubber  shoes,  respectively. 

Different  groups  of  the  men  who  visited  Bristol  had  been 
attending  schools  of  salesmanship  at  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts ;  The  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber 
Shoe  Co..  Naugatuck,  Connecticut;  the  L.  Candee  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  the  American  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  Woon- 
socket, during  the  preceding  two  weeks,  and  those  who  were 
billetted  in  the  latter  city  presented  a  large  silver  loving-cup, 
engraved  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  to  George  Schlosser, 
general  manager.  The  cup  is  for  the  management  of  the 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  in  recognition  of  the  kindness  be- 
stowed on  the  salesmen  during  their  stay  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Schlosser  responded  with  a  short  address  of  thanks. 

.After  the  Regent  talk  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  served  at 
the  Belvedere,  the  dining  room  being  elaborately  decorated  with 
flags,  while  in  the  hallway  was  a  large  banner,  reading,  "Wel- 
come Salesmen."  The  large  picture  over  the  mantel  was 
drawn  by  William  Doran,  and  illustrated  a  group  of  salesmen 
on  the  beach  admiring  fabric  shoes  on  the  feet  of  a  sand  bath- 
ing-nymph. Led  by  the  orchestra,  the  party  sang  popular  and 
patriotic  songs  and  three  cheers  were  given  for  "Mine  Host" 
Morrissey. 

-At  6  o'clock,  despite  the  bad  weather,  a  large  number  of 
the    visitors    embarked    on    the    chartered    steamer    "Sagamore" 
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for  a  sail  to  Providence.  On  the  steamer  the  orchestra  fur- 
nished the  accompaniment  for  singing,  and  "End-Men"  Birt- 
whistle  and  Holt  made  a  hit  with  selections  from  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.  minstrels.  Arriving  in  Providence,  many 
of  the  party  went  to  a  theater,  where  reservations  had  been 
made,  while  others  took  late  trains  for  home. 

Ralph  W.  Holt,  assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  who  had 
the  local  arrangements  in  charge,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  his  committee. 

The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  has  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  new  two-story  brick  building  at  the  plant  of  the  Alice  Mill, 
on  Fairmount  street,  Woonsocket,  to  be  used  as  an  office  build- 
ing wherein  will  be  concentrated  all  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative offices.  The  new  building  will  be  62  by  100  feet  and 
will  have  an  ell  of  one-story,  20  by  10  feet. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  fire  in  the  topping  room  of  the  shoe 
department  at  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  some 
weeks  ago,  has  been  adjusted  by  insurance  inspectors  from  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  They  visited  the  plant,  made  a  complete 
survey  of  the  department  where  the  fire  was  and  computed  the 
insurance  on  the  stock  and  other  material  that  was  damaged 
by   fire,   smoke   and   water. 

The  second  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  the  Davol 
Rubber  Co.  was  held  last  month  at  Palace  Gardens,  near  Rocky 
Point,  and  was  attended  by  600  employes  and  friends  of  the 
concern.  A  luncheon  was  served  at  noon  and  the  clam-bake 
enjoyed  at  3  o'clock.  An  athletic  program,  consisting  of  a 
three-legged  j-ace,  a  ladies'  potato  race,  men's  potato  race, 
ladies'  egg  race,  men's  shoe  race,  ladies'  50-yard  dash,  men's 
100-yard  dash  and  a  baseball  game  between  the  married  and 
single  men,  featured  the  outing.  The  married  men  won  the 
ball  game  by  a  score  of  5  lo  3.  After  the  athletic  events  danc- 
ing was  enjoyed,  an  orchestra  furnishing  music. 
*     ♦     * 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island, 
is  doing  an  increasing  business,  and  many  shipments  of  rubber 
accessories  to  boots  and  shoes  are  being  turned  out.  The  company 
is  now  increasing  its  output  of  rubber  heels  and  other  boot  and 
shoe  accessories  to  such  an  extent  that  the  factory  may  be 
operated  night  and  day. 

The  partnership  between  George  Cetenich  and  George  Eukers, 
doing  business  as  the  George  Eukers  Tire  Co.,  9/  Empire  street. 
Providence,  has  been  dissolved.  The  affairs  are  being  settled 
by  George  Cetenich. 

The  Newport  Tire  and  Tube  Exchange  has  removed  into 
larger   quarters   at    195    Thames   street,   Newport. 

Joseph  Bergel.  of  Providence,  has  filed  his  statement  that  he 
is  sole  owner  of  the  Pawtucket  Tire  Exchange,  36  North  Union 
street,  Pawtucket. 

The  Elliott  Tire  Service,  9  Blackstone  street,  Woonsocket,  is 
being  conducted  by  Horace  W.  Elliott,  of  that  city. 


alterations   in   its  boiler  house   on   Fuller   street  in   order   to   in- 
crease   the   steam   capacity  of   the   plant. 

The  Woonsocket  City  Council  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Fabric  Hose  Co.,  Boston,  for  SOO  feet  of  loose-fabric  hose  and 
500  feet  of  cement-covered  hose,  each  at  $1.05  per  linear  foot, 
which  was  the  lowest  of  three  bids  submitted. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
■"Prenton  rubber  manufacturers  report  that  the  tire  and  tube 
^-  trade  is  very  good  at  the  present  time  and  they  expect  it  to 
continue  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  Plants  making  rubber 
products  other  than  tires  and  tubes  report  business  as  being 
fairly  good.  That  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  are  optimistic 
over  the  future  is  shown  by  the  numerous  plant  additions  con- 
templated and  already  under  way.  The  Hamilton  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  will  erect  a  three-story  steel  and  concrete  addition, 
75  feet  square,  lo  cost  about  $20,000. 


The  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  ■ 
factory  building  of  brick,  steel  and  met 
at   a   cost   of  $13,000. 


ill    erect    a    two-story 
1   sash,  75  by  50  feet, 


The   Joseph    Stokes    Rubber    Co.,    Trenton,    is   having   erected 
structural   steel  building,    100  by  SO   feet,   to   cost  $8,500. 


Herbert  H.  Coleman,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  president 
of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned  from  Europe 
with  a  large  tire  order  from  a  French  company  that  will  keep 
the  plant  busy  for  some  time. 

Milton  Cohn,  formerly  private  secretary  to  John  S.  Broughton, 
president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  army  and  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  traveling  salesman  for  the  LTnited  &  Globe  company. 

The  A.  F.  Updike  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  installed  a  vul- 
canizing department  at   its  plant  on  East   Front  street. 

Harry  L.  Boyer,  manager  of  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  has  contributed  $100  towards  the  fund  being  raised  for 
the  family  of  a  Trenton  policeman  who  was  slain.  A  number 
of   other   Trenton    rubber   men   also   gave   to    the   fund. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio  has  leased 
the  six-story  concrete  and  steel  building  at  Park  avenue  and 
Fifteenth  street,  Hoboken.  The  building  has  140,000  square 
feet  of  space  and  it  is  said  that  the  rental  for  a  term  of  years 
will    aggregate    more    than   $500,000. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  is  having  the 
four-storv  building  at  500  Central  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
altered  extensively.  The  company  will  use  it  as  a  service  station 
and  main  distributing  l)ranch.  The  improvements  will  cost 
$15,000. 


The  Federal  Felling  Co.  has  decided  to  double  the  size  of  ils 
plant  on  Canal  street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 
*    *    * 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  has  been  granted  a  permit  by  the  In- 
spector of  Buildings  to  construct  a  two-story  addition  to  its 
Valley  street  plant.  Providence.  The  addition  will  be  100  by 
25  feet,  constructed  of  brick,  of  the  mill  type  of  architecture. 

Tlie  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  has  commenced  extensive 


The  Etablissements  Rergougnan  of  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France,  has  recently  purchased  a  fully  equipped  tire  plant  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  the  Bergougnan  tire  will  be  made 
The  French  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
makers    of   automobile    tires    in    Europe. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  will  build  a  new  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  tires,  tubes,  universal  joints,  rubber  hose 
and  other  "Thermoid"  products. 
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The  Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber 
molded  air  and  water  hose  in  long  1< 
is  general  manager  of  the  company. 


Cu.,    Trenton,    is   making 
igths.     Horace   E.  Tobin 


I.  V.  Jones,  recently  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Near- 
para  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  manufacturer  of  reclaimed  rubber, 
has  been  connected  with  the  rubber-reclaiming  business  since 
1904,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  a  process  for  reclaim- 
ing auto  tires.  He  was  formerly  master  mechanic  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  and  previously  was 
for  a  number  of  years  factory  manager  for  the  Derby  Rubber 
Co.  The  Nearpara  company's  plant  is  being  remodeled  and 
enlarged,  and.  when  completed,  will  be  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
factory. 

The  John  E.  Thropp's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  will  build  an  addi- 
tion of  steel  and  brick,  63  by  320  feet,  with  40-foot  bay,  covered 
by  a  10-ton  traveling  crane,  and  a  gallery  23  feet  wide  across 
one  side  and  end.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $75,000.  This  ex- 
pansion has  been  made  necessary  because  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness in  the  line  of  machines  and  mold  equipment  for  manufac- 
turing both  automobile  and  truck  tires.  Some  of  the  present 
equipment  will  be  used  in  the  new  building  in  order  to  improve 
working  conditions  in  the  old. 

The  firm  of  A.  \V.  Faher,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  by  act  of 
Congress,  has  been  passed  to  the  ownership  of  .American  inter- 


ests and  will  be  known  as  A.  W.  Faber,  Inc.  Henry  Fera,  Jr., 
will  remain  general  manager,  with  the  same  business  organiza- 
tion. The  company  intends  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  its 
products  and  improve  them  wherever  possible. 

The  Clark  &  Stebor  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  709  Berkman  street, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture 
inner  tubes,  tire  repair  patches,  etc.,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
has  purchased  the  building  at  332-334  Leland  avenue  for  its 
factory  and  expects  to  be  in  operation  in  about  two  months. 
The  officers  are  Lester  P.  Clark,  president,  and  Anthony  L. 
Stebor,  Jr.,  inventors  and  patentees  of  the  C.  &  S.  patch  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  W. 
G.  Crossley,  secretary  and 


B.  Parsil,  of  Highland  Park,  Robert  Montalvo,  and  Louis 
Kosma,  superintendent  of  the  Eckrcde  Rubber  Co.,  of  Newark, 
are  the  interested  parties.  The  company  has  leased  temporary 
quarters  in  the  Landsberg  building  in  New  Brunswick  and  will 
later  erect  a  plant  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  members  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Lambertville  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  held  their  annual  outing  re- 
cently at  that  place.  Following  the  banquet  dancing  was  en- 
joyed. 

The  heavy  rains  caused  damage  to  the  Empire  and  Joseph 
Stokes  rubber  mills,  Trenton,  during  the  latter  part  of  July. 
Both  mills  are  situated  along  Assanpink  Creek  and  the  stream 
became  so  high  that  the  lower  floors  of  the  plants  were  flooded. 
Work  in  portions  of  bolli  mills  was  temporarily  abandoned. 


The  .Acorn  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  high  quality 
sutomobile  tubes  and  to  engage  in  the  vulcanizing  business.    R. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. 

By    Our  RcgiiJar   Correspondent. 

THE  OLDFiELD  TIRE  CO.  of  Los  Angelcs  has  appointed 
Hess  &  Sacket,  Inc.,  local  distributer  of  their  product. 
The  Oldfield  Company  will  still  maintain  its  warehouse  on  Los 
-Angeles  street  to  serve  the  distributers  in  this  and  other  coun- 
ties  of   Southern   California    and    Arizona. 

Grove  Hill,  one  of  the  best  known  "road  men"  connected 
with  the  motor  tire  business  of  Southern  California,  has  been 
added  to  the  organization  of  the  J.  B.  Wood  Tire  Co.,  dis- 
tributer of   Hewitt  tires  in   Los  Angeles. 

Tlie  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  planning 
to  open  Pacific  Coast  factory  branches  in  Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and    San   Francisco. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  building  the  Goodyear  plant  which  is  to  be  erected 
at    Ascot    Park,    just   acquired    for    that    purpose. 

Trinidad  E.  Lacayo,  Nicaraguan  Consul  in  Los  Angeles,  be- 
ieves  that  the  logical  source  of  raw  rubber  for  this  district 
is  in  Central  America,  particularly  Nicaragua.  "There  are 
thousands,  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  rubber 
in  Nicaragua,  which  should  be  gathered  and  brought  to  this 
port,"  says  Senor  Lacayo.  "In  1916  we  exported  200,000  kilos 
of  rubber,  worth  $256,000,  to  the  United  States  alone.  Those 
are  the  latest  authentic  figures  I  have,  but  the  amount  of 
rubber  now  exported,  I  should  say,  is  worth  nearly  $500,000 
annually,  and  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  produce. 
Nicaragua,  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  republics,  has 
an  area  of  nearly  50,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  only 
800,000.  American  business  men  should  send  representatives 
there,  as  they  are  doing  in  other  South  American  countries,  and 
study  conditions  as  they  are."  Senor  Lacayo  was  native  secre- 
tary in  the  Philippines  for  Governors  Taft,  Wood  and  General 
Funston,  at  the  same  time  representing  his  country  there. 

"Cliff"  Durant,  millionaire  sportsman,  motor  car  manufac- 
turer and  automobile  racing  champion,  has  announced  that  plans 
have  been  completed  for  a  speedway  to  be  built  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  duplicate  to  be  built  in  San  Francisco.  Two  races  yearly 
are  planned  to  be  held  at  each  course,  and  no  purse  less  than 
$15,000  will  be  offered.  The  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
courses  will  be  owned  by  the  California  Speedway  Association, 
which  will  be  incorporated  for  $250,000.  The  local  courses  will 
be  a  mile   and  a  quarter   with   a   minimum    width   of   70   feet. 
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They  will  be  of  the  triple-radius  type  permitting  unlimited 
speeds  in  the  long  straight  aways.  and  allowing  for  averages 
of  better  than  100  miles  an  hour. 

The  B.  F.  Wade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is  now 
manufacturing  400  blow-out  shoes  and  120  reliners  a  day  at  its 
factory  and  plans  to  double  these  figures  in  a  very  short  time. 

Fred  S.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  back  at 
his  office  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  serious  illness  of  five  months, 
during  which  he  transacted  most  of  his  business  from  his  bed- 
side. He  plans  a  visit  to  the  factory  during  August  and  will  take 
with  him  several   of  his  coast  representatives. 

The  Portland  Rubber  Mills.  Portland,  Oregon,  are  building 
a  new  concrete  factory,  200  by  75  feet,  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000.  Mechanical  rubber  goods,  heels  and  soles  are  the  lines 
in  which  the  concern  is  expanding.  It  also  does  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness in  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  leather  belting.  A  branch 
store  is  operated  in  Seattle.  The  officers  are  H.  C.  Huntington, 
president  and  manager ;  M.  E.  Reed,  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
Henry  L.  Corbett,  E.  B.  MacNaughton  and  C.  E.  McCulloch, 
directors. 

The  Universal  Tire  Filler  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  its  manufacturing  facilities.  A  new 
plant  for  manufacturing  fillers  has  recently  been  started  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  installing  station  of  the 
Universal  Tire  Filler  Co.  at  Seattle,  Washington,  has  been  pur- 
chased outright  by  a  syndicate  of  business  men  in  that  city  and 
the  Seattle  force,  with  G.  M.  Fife  as  manager,  will  take  charge 
of  the  company's  operations  at  Vancouver. 

The  company  will  soon  begin  operations  in  the  Middle  West, 
probably  locating  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Frank  A.  Hager, 
general  manager,  G.  W.  German,  local  manager,  and  G.  H. 
Gossett,  superintendent,  will  supervise  the  erection  of  the  plant, 
which   will   supply   the   Middle   West  and  eastern    trade. 

C.  B.  Clarke  has  been  appointed  retail  distributer  of  United 
States  tires  and  products  in  Portland,  Oregon,  succeeding  C. 
E.  Hamilton.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Clarke  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Co.'s  garage. 

Joseph  G.  Howell  and  Martin  F.  Swift  of  the  Pacific  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  will  handle  the  Canton  cord, 
and  Blackstone  fabric  tires  for  that  territory.  Fred  Hawley,  one 
of  the  best  known  tire  salesmen  of  Portland  has  joined  the 
organization. 

The  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington, 
manufacturer  of  "Evergreen"  tires  and  tubes,  is  making  a  tire 
of  solid  black  tread  and  side-wall  construction  in  millimeter 
sizes,  with  an  extra  ply  of  fabric.  It  also  contemplates  under- 
taking the  reclaiming  of  rubber  in  the  near  future.  Spokane 
is  fast  developing  as  a  rubber  manufacturing  center  of  the 
Northwest,  in  addition  to  being  the  location  of  branch  organ- 
izations of  several  of  the  large  eastern  rubber  manufacturers. 
The  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  expects  to  increase  its 
facilities  to  take  care  of  its  share  of  western  business.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  A.  G.  Hanauer,  president ;  H.  S. 
Burdick,  treasurer;  R.  C.  Babbitt,  sales  director;  and  E.  E. 
Harding,   manager   of   production. 

Harry  Schwartz,  for  eleven  years  with  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber  importer,  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary last  and  has  started  in  business  as  a  crude  rubber  broker 


at  131  Grand  Trunk  Dock,  Seattle,  Washington.  A  specialty 
is  made  of  serving  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  m  a  buying 
capacity,  as  well  as  inspecting  crude  rubber  qualities  for  some 
of   the    leading   eastern    importers    and    manufacturers. 


THERMOID'S    PACIFIC    COAST    MANAGER. 


PRED      S       WU 

*■     of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co 


iated  with  the 


icc-president  and  Pacific  Coast  manager 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
Stokes  interests  for  25  years,  having  entered 
the  bicycle-tire  department  as  an 
apprentice  and  subsequently  been 
made  foreman  of  it.  After  two 
years  there  he  was  placed  in 
the  sales  department,  traveling 
through  eastern  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Having  served  in 
that  capacity  for  a  few  years,  he 
u  as  then  made  advertising  and 
^dk■s  manager,  which  position  he 
held  for  some  time. 

When  the  company  decided  to 
rcaih  out  for  Western  business 
.\Ii  Wilson  took  Chicago  and  the 
Middle  West  as  his  field  of  oper- 
.itiims,  and,  having  firmly  estab- 
h-,lied  the  business  in  that  terri- 
tur.v  and  become  a  leading  factor 
in  the  Middle  Western  trade,  he 
moved  to  the  Coast,  opening  one 
branch  and   then  another  as  the  Coast  business  developed. 

The  Thermoid  company  now  maintains  branches  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle,  which  are  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  By  having  an  officer  of  the  company  located  on 
the  Coast  it  keeps  its  extensive  trade  in  close  touch  with  the 
management. 

LONG-FIBER  ASBESTOS   FROM   CALIFORNIA. 

The  American  Asbestos  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, plans  to  erect  a  mill  with  a  working  capacity  of  400 
tons  daily,  twenty  times  its  present  output.     Its  asbestos-bearing 


Fred  S.   Wilsc 


Plant  of  the  American  Asbestos  Products  Co. 

property  consists  of  600  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stanislaus  River,  150  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  is 
estimated  to  contain  millions  of  tons  of  the  mineral,  which 
runs  high  in  quality,  the  fiber  varying  in  length  from  one-half 
to  one  inch,  suitable  for  spinning,  while  the  short  fiber  and 
screenings  are  suitable  for  stucco,  cement,  and  other  purposes. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  A.  Voorhees,  president;  J.  N. 
Morrison,  vice-president;  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Reed,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 
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THE  GOODYEAR  PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORY. 


THE  ..\i\NUL  NCEMENT  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
.\kron,  Ohio,  of  its  decision  to  erect  a  $4,0(X).(X)0  rubber 
manufacturing  plant  and  a  $1,500,000  cotton  mill  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  is  the  most  important  industrial  development  in 
years  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  the  preliminary  details  have 
been  settled,  the  deeds 
have  been  placed  in  es- 
crow for  the  large  tract 
of  land  that  has  been 
acquired  and  ground  has 
already  been  broken  for 
the  new  enterprise.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  plant 
in  actual  operation  by 
ne.xt  March. 

The  rubber  company  is 
capitalized  at  $20,000,000 
and  the  Pacific  Cotton 
Mills  Co.  at  $5,000,000. 
Ascot  Park  in  Los  An- 
geles, famous  for  its 
many  automobile  races. 
was  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany as  the  site  for  the 
rubber  factory  and  addi- 
tional acreage  in  the 
ity,  amounting  in  all  to 


THE  Goodyear   Plant  in   Los   Angeles 
OF  F.  A.  Seiberling,  President. 


acres,  was  also  purchased.  The 
rubber  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  tires  a  day,  an  annual 
business  appro.ximating  $15,000,000,  and  will  employ  1,500  oper- 
atives. 

The  cotton  mills,  according  to  the  present  plans,  will  have 
33,000  spindles,  a  capacity  of  75,000  pounds  of  cord  fabric  and 
75,000  pounds  of  woven  fabric,  an  annual  business  of  $7,500,000, 
and  will  employ  1.200  operatives.  It  is  planned  to  eventually 
expand  both  industries  to  four  times  the  above  capacities.  The 
management  of  the  company,  in  announcing  its  future  plans,  is 
looking   forward   not    only    to    the    increase    in    the    demand    for 


automobile  tires  but  also  to  the  probable  increase  in  tlic  demand 
for  many  products  requiring  rubber  and  cotton. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  plants  the  company  will 
erect  an  industrial  city,  laying  out  a  large  area  to  be  known  as 
i'.o(id\ear  Park,  for  a  community  settlement  for  its  employes. 
.\  tract  of  160  acres  has 
been  set  aside  for  the 
homes  of  the  workmen. 
Landscape  architects  will 
supervise  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  with 
boulevards,  trees,  shrub- 
l)ery.  lawns,  etc.,  and  800 
fine  houses  will  be  built. 
The  employes  are  to  be 
permitted  to  purchase  the 
houses  on  the  instalment 
plan  in  payments  of  about 
the  same  amount  as  rent. 
Xo  cheap  houses  will  be 
built,  and  they  will  be 
varied  in  their  style  of 
architecture  to  make  the 
general  appearance  of  the 
district  more  attractive. 
Very  practical  were  the 
reasons  that  induced  1*'.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  other  officers  to  take  this 
epochal  step.  California  and  Arizona  produce  Egyptian  and 
Pima  cotton,  and  these  loiig-staple  varieties,  with  their  superior 
tensile  strength,  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
automobile  tires  and  other  rubber  products.  The  world's  great- 
est rubber-producing  districts  are  located  in  the  Far  East,  and 
crude  rubber  can  be  brought  across  the  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles 
in  ships  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Superior  climatic 
conditions  and  freedom  from  labor  troubles  are  cogent  reasons  for 
the  coming  of  the  great  plant  to  Los  Angeles. 


GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  passage  of  the  $40,000,000  bond  issue  in  California  for 
the  expansion  of  the  state  highway  system,  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  7  to  1,  is  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
to  motorists,  tire  users  and  tire  manufacturers,  but  to  the  good 
roads  movement  in  general  throughout  the  United  States.  Cali- 
fornia's highway  system  is  already  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  immense  number  of  automobiles,  stages  and  trucks 
in  that  state  testify,  but  the  construction  of  new  highways  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  sections  which  have  hitherto  been 
inaccessible.  Other  states  will  undoubtedly  follow  the  example 
of  California,  and  a  tremendous  impetus  to  road  building  all 
over  this  country  will  be  the  result. 

The  present  system  of  good  roads  in  California  makes  it  a 
territory  where  tires  give  unusual  mileages.  Tire  performances 
which  would  be  considered  phenomenal  elsewhere  are  common 
there.  It  is  estimated  that  good  roads  extend  the  life  of  a  tire 
by  one-fifth.  Figuring  the  cost  of  the  average  set  of  tires  at 
$100,  and  placing  the  average  life  of  a  set  of  casings  at  one 
year,  then  a  saving  of  $20  a  year  per  car  in  tire  cost  may  be 
attributed  to  good  roads. 

There  are  approximately  350,000  cars  in  use  in  California  at 
present.  -\  saving  of  $20  a  car  per  .year  on  tires  would  mean 
$7,000,000  saved  in  tire  wear  alone  to  California  motorists.  This 
saving  would  wipe  out  the  entire  bond  issue  in  less  than  six 
years.  The  present  vear  promises  to  be  a  banner  vear  for  good 
roads. 


"DUNLOP  1919  GROOVED"   NON-SKID  TREAD. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London,  England,  is  pro- 
ducing a  new  non-skid  tread  design  which  is  said  to  be  highly 
effective  as  well  as  durable,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
tread  rubber  is  placed  along  the  line  of  greatest  wear.  This 
pattern  is  to  be  supplied  on  all  future  orders  for  grooved  tires 
as  fast  as  stocks  become  available. 

NEW  DUTCH   TIRE   FACTORY. 

.\s  a  consequence  of  war  conditions,  making  difficult  the  im- 
portation of  tires  into  Holland,  a  new  company  called  the  Rub- 
berfabrik  "Vredestein,"  has  been  organized  at  Loosduinen,  near 
the  Hague,  to  manufacture  pneumatic  tires. 

FRENCH  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES. 

Effective  after  July  12,  1919,  automobile  pneumatic  tires, 
casings  and  inner  tubes,  imported  into  France  from  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  ad- 
dition to  the  import  duty  of  $13.13  per  hundred  pounds  net 
weight. 

Under  the  minimum  tarilf,  which  applies  to  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  certain  other  countries,  the  present  rate 
is  $8.75  per  hundred  pounds  plus  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under 
a  recent  ruling  automobile  tires  had  been  dutiable  at  the  rate 
of  70  per  cent  ad  valorem,  together  with  automobiles  weighing 
less  than  2,500  kilos  (5.509  pounds'),  and  parts  for  the  same, 
and  this  rate  continues  to  apply  to  other  parts  when  intended 
for  automobiles  weighing  less  than  2,500  kilos. 
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The  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association. 


ARSHALL  D.  Wilbur.  W.  W.  Todd, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  AIanuf.\cturers'  Association. 


THE  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Asscciation,  organ- 
ized some  months  ago  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
already  demonstrated  the  power  and  advantages  of  asso- 
ciation effort  when  rightly  directed.  The  monthly  meetings  are 
well  attended,  and,  judging  from  the  earnest  discussions,  the 
various  members  are  striving  to  secure  as  much  important  infor- 
mation as  possible  concerning  the  problems  ihat  relate  to  the 
industry. 

That  there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  near  future 
is  a  matter  upon  which  all  are  agreed,  and,  as  the  industry  is 
comparatively  new  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  organ- 
ization of  this  new  association  was  a  commendable  move  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  section. 

Locating  the  association  headquarters  at  Chicago  makes  it 
possible  for  the  various  members  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings 
without  incurring  a  great  deal  of  traveling  expenses.  Most  of 
the  middle  and  Western  manufacturers  purchase  much  of  their 
supplies  in  Chicago  and  hence  meetings  of  the  association  can 
be  attended  and  other  business  matters  transacted  on  the  same 
trip. 


The  idea  of  forming  a  Mid-Western  association  was  evolved 
by  John  W.  Maguire,  general  manager  of  the  rubber  department 
of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  Mr.  Maguire  believed 
such  an  organization  was  necessary  to  represent  the  rubber 
manufacturers  of  that  vast  territory  west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  other  enthusiasts  to  the 
cause.  Within  the  short  space  of  three  months  the  idea  had 
developed  into  an  active  organization,  with  offices  in  the  Mc- 
Cormick  building  and  an  efficient  and  enthusiastic  management 
in  charge. 

It  is  probable  that  some  manufacturers  who  have  become 
identified  with  the  rubber  industry  during  the  past  two  years  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  functions  and  importance  of  association 
endeavors.  The  fact  that  in  practically  every  line  of  manufacture 
and  in  nearly  every  field  of  enterprise  men  have  seen  fit  to  form 
associations  to  protect  and  advance  their  combined  interests  is, 
in  itself,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  utility  of  associations  is 
generally  recognized.  When  governed  by  enthusiastic  officials, 
and  when  energy  and  intelligence  dominates,  a  manufacturers' 
association  can   frequently  lind  means  to  bridge  difficult  chasms 
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which  would  greatly  perplex  an  individual  manufacturer  if  left  to 
himself. 

The  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  has  started 
its  first  year  with  a  strong  organization  of  officials  and  directors. 
Each  seems  anxious  to  further  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
Association  and  is  willing  to  lend  his  time  and  ability  to  the  cause. 
Various  features  of  advantage  will  be  developed  by  the  officials 
in  charge  and  the  members  will,  without  doubt,  fully  recognize 
and  appreciate  what  is  being  accomplished  in  their  behalf  when 
they  realize  the  results  of  the  association's  endeavors. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year:  John  W.  Maguire,  president;  John  T.  Christie,  vice-presi- 
dent; Preston  E.  Roberts,  secretary;  W.  W.  Todd,  assistant 
secretary ;  A.  V.  Conradt,  treasurer ;  directors,  John  W.  Maguire, 
chairman,  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. ;  John  T.  Christie, 
Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  Preston  E.  Roberts,  Perfection  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. ;  A.  V.  Conradt,  Kokomo  Rubber  Co. ;  Marshall  D. 
Wilber,  Palmer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  C.  Wright,  Racine  Auto  Tire 
Co.,  and  B.  B.  Felix,  Featheredge  Rubber  Co. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    WASTE    MATERIAL 

DEALERS,  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  SCRAP  RUBBER. 

CIRCULAR  E. 

THIS  ST.\ND.\RD  OF  p.«iCKiNG  was  adopted  by  the  Scrap  Rubber 
Division  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  on  June  17,  1919,  to  be  eflfective  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
July  1,  1920,  at  which  date  a  new  circular  will  be  issued. 

All  goods  bought  or  sold  under  the  following  specifications  are 
understood  to  consist  only  of  domestic  or  Canadian  manufac- 
ture, unless  otherwise  stipulated.  All  grades  of  scrap  rubber 
shall  be  bought  and  paid  for  net  weight,  mill  weights  to  govern, 
and  no  allowance  for  bagging  or  covering  of  any  kind  shall  be 
made,  nor  shall  the  ?ame  be  returned  to  the  seller. 

DELIVERY. 

A.— Ail  shipments  of  scrap  rubber  must  be  contained  in  bags,  bales, 
bundles  or  otlier  suitable  containers,  and  if  shipped  loose  a  charge  of  'A 
cent  per  pound  shall  be  made  for  extra  handling,  except  automobile  tires  and 
railroad  hose  which  may  be  shipped  loose. 

B 1.     A  car  load,  unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  consist  of  fifteen  tons. 

2.  A  ton  when  applied  to  domestic  stock  shall  mean  2.0O0  pounds.,  A  ton 
when  applied  to  foreign  stock  shall  mean  2,240  pounds. 

C— Shipments  direct  to  a  mill  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  pounds. 
Otherwise  a  charge  of  ^-cent  per  pound  shall  be  made. 

D. — AU  scrap  rubber  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  be  bought  C.  I.  F.  port 
ot  entry  as  per  weiRht  determined  by  sworn  weigher's  certificate,  seller  to 
bear  expense  of  weighing,  and  shall  be  subject  to  same  conditions  as  govern 
purtha:.es  of  domestic  manufacture. 


REJECTIONS. 


ithil 


E. — Upon  his  reqi 
thirty  days  from  thi 
payment  by  him  of  yz-cent  per  pound  to  cover  cost  ot  sorting  and  reDaling. 
If  shipping  instructions  are  not  furnished  within  the  above  mentioned  thirty 
days  the  purchaser  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  mate- 
rial as  he  may  see  fit.  The  above  does  not  apply  if  rejected  material  is  pur- 
chased by  the  buyer. 

F  —When  shipments  are  made  direct  to  a  mill  each  grade  of  scrap  rubber 
must  be  packed  separately,  and  if  not  so  packed  a  handling  charge  of  J4- 
cent  per  pound  will  be  m.ade. 

G. — All  scrap  rubber  must  be  dry  and  free  from  dirt.  All  scrap  received 
wet  may  be  dried  by  the  buyer,  such  shipments  to  be  paid  for  on  the  dry 
weight  as  ascertained. 

H. — A  purchase  contract  shall  not  be  considered  filled  until  the  full  quan- 
tity within  2yi  per  cent,  more  or  less  net  weight  shall  have  been  received, 
any   rejections  to   be   replaced   within   thiity   days  of   the   date   of   --*■—    -' 


to  the 


EMBARGO. 


specified 


I. — If  through   embargo  a   delivery  cannot   be   made  at 
the  contract  shall   remain  valid   and  shall   be  completed  immediately 
lifting  of   the   embargo,   and   terms   of   said   contract   shall    not   be   changed. 
Notice  of  embargo  must  be  served  by  seller. 

Code  words  appear   in  italics. 

l._RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  (Acre).  The  deliveries  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  must  consist  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  of  domestic  or 
Canadian  manufacture.  Red.  white,  tan,  and  fancy  colored  shoes  arc  not 
a  good  delivery.  They  must  be  dry  and  free  from  dirt.  All  cloth  top 
shoes,  trimmed  or  untrimmed.  and  soles  or  heels  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  from  which  the  uppers  have  been  removed  shall  not  be  accepted  as 
a  good  delivery. 

1.  (a)— COLORED  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES.       All  rubber  boots 


eked   and   sold    scparatelv,    the 
be   closely   trimmed  and   free 


and    shoes    which    are    not    black   must    be    p 
grading  and  packing  to  conform  to  Article 

2.— TRIMMED   ARCTICS    (Band).     Mus 
of   leather. 

(a)— UNTRIMMED  ARCTICS.     Must  be  free  from  leather. 

3.— TRIMMED  TENNIS  SHOES  (Clam).  Must  be  black;  closely 
trimmed;    free   from   molded  soles  and  leather. 

(a)  — UNTRIMMED  TENNIS  SHOES      Must  be  free  from  leather  and 

-STANDARD     MIXL.-     ... 

All    jet    black 
beaded   tires,    non-pneuinatic    or    filled   tires.      Must 
oxidized,    burnt,   single   tube,   motorcycle,   stripped   or 
tires  containing  leather  or  metal. 

4.-(a)— JET  BLACK  AUTO  TIRES.  Must  be  free  from  all  gray 
tires,  unguaranteed  tires,  heavy  beaded  tires,  non-pneumatic  or  filled  tires. 
Must  not  contain  any  hard,  oxidized,  burnt,  single  tube,  motorcycle,  stripped 
or   badly  worn   tires  nor  tires  containing   leather  or   metal. 

5.— UNGUAR.VNTEED  TIRES  (Earl).  Must  be  free  from  heavy 
beaded  tires,  hard  or  oxidized,  stripped,  badly  worn,  and  tires  with  leather 
and  metal. 


Must    be    free    from   hard    or 
s  with  leather  and  metal. 
Must    be    free    from    hard    or 

leather   and   iron.      A    rcason- 


ubber-lined 


6.— HEAVY  BEADED  TIRES  (Farm) 
oxidized  tires,   stripped,   badly  worn  and  tii 

/.—BADLY  WORN  TIRES  (Game). 
oxidized  tires,  heavy  beaded  and  tires  wi 
able  proportion  of  tiie  tread  must  be  on  the  tires. 

7.-(a)— STRIPPED  TIRES.  Must  be  free  from  hard  or  oxidized  tires, 
heavy  beaded  and  tires  with  leather  and  iron. 

8.— No.  1  GRAY  AUTO  TIRE  PEELINGS  (Hawk).  Must  be  free  from 
cloth,  metal,  leather  and  jet  black  peelings. 

8.-(a)— No.  1  JET  BLACK  PEELINGS.  Must  be  free  from  gray 
peelings,  cloth,  metal  and  leather. 

9.— No.  2  GRAY  AUTO  TIRE  PEELINGS  (Iced).  Must  consist  of 
peelings  from  auto  tire  treads  only  and  must  be  free  from  leather,  metal, 
stripped  auto  tire  fabric  ^nd  jet  black  peelings;  alsoi  free  of  headless  auto 
tire  stock,  from,  which  fabric  has  been  pulled,  known  as  Dykes  or  Dykes 
peelings. 

9. -(a)— No.  2  JET  BLACK  PEELINGS.  Must  consist  of  peelings  from 
.lutu  tire  treads  only  .ind  be  free  from  leather,  metal,  stripped  auto  tire 
fabric  and  gray  peelings;  also  free  of  headless  auto  tire  stock  from 
which  fabric  has  been  pulled,  known  as  Dykes  or  Dykes  Peelings. 

10.— BICYCLE  TIRES  (Jade).  Must  be  free  from  hard  or  oxidized 
tiies,    wire  and   beaded   tires. 

11. -SOLID  WAGON  AND  CAB  TIRES  (Kite).  Must  be  free  from 
metai,   baby  carriage  and  cushion   tires. 

12.— SOLID  MOTOR  TRUCK  TIRES  (Lamp).  Tires  must  be  2^ 
inches  or  over  in  diameter.  Must  be  free  from  metal  and  tires  with  hard 
basco  and   fibei    bases. 

13.— AIRBRAKE  HOSE  (Mask).  Must  be  free  from  metal,  hard  or 
oxidized  hose  and  steam  hose. 

14.— GARDEN  HOSE'  (Nail).  Must  be  yi  inch  or  over  in  diameter  and 
free   from   melal.   rigs,  rope  and  cotton-covered  hose. 

15.— LARGE  HOSE  (Oven).  Large  hose  must  be  one  inch  or  over  in 
diameter.  Must  be  tree  from  metal,  rags,  rope,  hard  or  oxidized  hose  and 
all   cotton  covered   hose. 

16.— COTTON-COVERED    FIRE   HOSE    (Park).      Must 
and  free   from  hard  or  oxidized  hose. 

17.— No.    1  AUTO  INNER  TUBES   (Qui:).     Must  be  sti 
live    floating    tubes,    free    from    crusty    tubes,    cloth    metal, 

18.— No.  2  AUTO  INNER  TUBES  (Rac, 
Tubes.)  Must  be  standard  tubes;  free  from 
and  cloth  patches. 

19.— No.  1  BICYCLE  INNER  TUBES  (Salt).  Must  be  strictly  pure 
gum,  live  fioaling  tubes,  free  from  (rusty  tubes,  cloth,  metal,  red  and 
cloth  patches. 

:o.— No.  2  BICYCLE  INNER  TUBES  (Train).  (Known  as  com- 
pounded Tubes.)  Must  be  standard  tubes,  free  from  crusty  tubes,  cloth, 
metal,  red  and  cloth  patches. 

21.— RED  AUTO  INNER  TUBES  (Utes).  Must  be  standard  tubes,  free 
from  punchings,  crusty  tubes,  cloth,  metal  and  cloth  patches. 

22.— No.  1  WHITE  RUBBER  (^ase).  Must  consist  of  strictly  clean 
white  soft  druggists'  sundries  and  must  be  free  from  cloth  and  metal. 

23.— No.  2  WHITE  RUBBER  (Ward).  Must  consist  of  white  horse-shoe 
pads,  white  toys,  white  mechanical  goods,  and  to  be  free  from  cloth,  metal, 
crusfy,  hard  or  oxidized  material,  and  white  soles  and  heels. 

24.— No.  3  WHITE  RUBBER  (Ware).  Must  consist  of  painted  white 
rubber  balls  or  toys  from  which  the  paint  has  been  removed,  and  to  be 
free  from  cloth,  painted  w^ainscoting,  metal  and  hard  or  oxidized  rubber. 

No.  4  WHITE  RUBBER.  Must  consist  of  white  jar  rings  and  be  free 
from  cloth,  metal  and  hard  or  oxidized  rubber. 

25.— WHITE  WRINGER  RUBBER  (Wren).  Must  be  strictly  white 
soft  rubber,  tree  from  yellow  wringer  rubber,  hard  or  oxidized  wringer 
rubber,  cloth   or  metal. 

26.— YELLOW  WRINCiER  RUBBER  (Xray).  Must  be  free  from  cloth, 
metal  and  hard  rubber. 

27.— MIXED  BLACK  RUBBER  (Yoke).  Must  be  free  from  cloth, 
metal,  crusty,  hard  or  oxidized  material,  packing,  stripped  matting,  tiling, 
baby  cairiage  tires,  soles  and  heels. 

28.— MATTING  AND  PACKING  (Zero).  Must  be  free  from  Garlock. 
Crandall,  and  piston  packing,  belting  and  similar  material,  metal  and  hard 
or  oxidized  stock. 

29.— No.  1  RED  RUBBER  (Yeast).  Must  consist  o 
sundries,  free  from  maroon,  chocolate,  and  other  dark  si 
cloth   and   metal. 

30.— No.  2  RED  RUBBER  (Yawl).  Must  consist 
red  toys,  balls,  mechanical  red.  Must  be  free  from  jar 
or  oxidized  rubber,  cloth,  metal,  soles  and  heels,  and 
Ibte-coloied    materials. 

31.— RED    PACKING    (Yam).      Must    be    free    from    hard    or    oxidized 
rubber,    cloth    and    metal    and    discolored    rubber    and    free    from 
packing. 


red  drv 


packinc,  hard 
on  and  choco- 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

COMMERCIAL    OILS.   VEGETABLE   AND    ANIMAL  WITH   SPECIAL 

Refcience    to    Oriental    Oils.      Bv    I.    F.    Laucks,    B.    S.    M.    S.      First 

Edition.  1919.     Jolin  Wiley  &  Sons.  Inc.,  New  York.     Chapman  &  Hall, 

Limited,   London.      (Cloth,   4H   x   7 'A    inches,   138  pages.) 

'T'HIS  valuable  little  book  is  intended  primarily  for  the  non- 

■*■       technical  man  in  the  oil  trade.     It  gives  the  technical  data 

and  information  required  in  every-day  dealings  in  the  oil  trade, 

omitting  more  or  less  scientific  matter. 

The  book  contains  four  chapters ;  in  the  first,  oils  are  classified 
according  to  Lewkowitsch,  their  general  properties  and  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  briefly  described,  together  with  the 
preparation  of  oils  and  fats  from  fcheir  raw  materials. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  sources  and  characteristics  of  over  sixty  kinds  of  commercial 
oils,  including  vegetable,  fish,  marine  and  terrestrial  animal  oils, 
and  waxes. 

In  the  final  chapter  the  uses  of  oils  are  briefly  discussed  and 
much  interesting  information  is  given.  Reference  is  made  to 
blown  oils  and  the  sulphurized  oils  used  as  rubber  substitute ; 
also  to  the  less  well-known  fact  that  nitrated  oils  are  used  as 
rubber  substitute. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  tabulation  of  the  properties  of 
many  of  the  less  common  oils,  weights  per  gallon  of  oil,  etc., 
and  a  comprehensive  index.  It  will  be  appreciated  as  a  handy 
book  of  reference  by  the  chemist  as  well  as  by  the  practical 
dealer  in  oils. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SIXTH  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE 
Convention.  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  1  Hanover  Square.  New  York  City.  Octavo,  650  pages.  Cloth. 
Price   $2. 

Under  the  title  of  "Oflicial  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,"  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil has  issued  a  text-book  on  foreign  trade,  replete  with  informa- 
tion, advice  and  suggestion.  This  volume  is  a  stenographic 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  in  Chicago 
April  24-26,  1919. 

Representing  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  factors  in  foreign 
trade,  from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  finished  article,  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of 
this  gathering  are  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  final  declaration  of  the  convention, 
printed  at  the  front  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  conclusions  of 
the  convention  are  set  forth  in  a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram, the  first  of  its  kind  definitely  laid  down  by  the  business 
men  of  the  counfrv. 


NEW    TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

'T'HF.  PUBLICATION  OF  HOUSE  ORGANS  OR  EMPLOYES'  papers  is  a 
*■  most  helpful  feature  of  welfare  work.  The  "C.-H.  Messenger," 
published  "for  all  Cutler-Hammer  employees"  comes  from  the 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  office  of  the  manufacturing  company  of 
that  name.  The  Independence  Day  issue,  printed  in  red  and  blue, 
contains  the  names  of  nearly  300  einployees  who  served  their 
country  during  the  war,  and  shows  half-tone  portraits  of  inany 
of  them.  The  little  paper  is  replete  with  personal  notes  and  fac- 
tory news,  besides  contributions  from  the  various  branch  offices 
of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co    in  other  cities. 


"Rubber  Le.\ves"  comes  to  this  office  as  a  bound  volume 
containing  twelve  numbers  of  a  handsome  little  horse-organ  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Rubber  Co.,  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  for  dis- 
tribution to  its  customers.  The  earlier  numbers  contained  eight 
pages,  some  of  the  later  ones  12  pages  of  deckle-edge  paper 
with  heavy  covers.  There  are  timely  hints  to  dealers,  breezy 
business  advice,  information  about  rubber  and  rubber  processes, 
sketchy  stories  with  practical  business  points  and  advertise- 
ments of  the   specialties   of  the  company,   the  whole  artistically 


printed,  with  illustrations  in  half-tone  on  glazed  paper  "tipped 
in."  The  volume  is  bound  in  half  leather,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  the  editorial  library. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  is  sending  out 
a  large  circular,  which  can  be  utilized  as  a  window  poster  to 
advertise  its  "Stronghold"  tires,  one  side  being  printed  in  large 
type  for  quick  reading,  and  showing  a  half-tone  cut  of  the  tire 
at  least  half  actual  size.  The  other  side  shows  the  magnified 
structure  of  the  tire,  with  appropriate  diagrams,  half-tones  and 
explanation.  Another  section  pictures  and  describes  the  inner 
tubes  made  by  the  company. 

"We  Welcome  Fair  Competition"  is  the  title  of  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
It  tells  how  another  firm  is  trying  to  market  an  imitation  of 
the  scoop  conveyor  and  warns  possible  purchasers,  as  a  suit 
for  infringement  of  patent   rights  is   now   pending. 

The  rubber  department  of  R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Co.,  50  East 
42nd  street.  New  York  City,  is  sending  to  rubber  chemists, 
superintendents  and  purchasing  agents,  valuable  information  in 
loose-leaf  note-book  form. 

Bulletin  No.  22,  issued  by  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  comprises  three  charts  giving  the  relations  in 
any  shaft  between  power,  shaft  diameter,  torsional  stress,  and 
speed. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
has  published  for  distribution  a  concise  36-page  "Popular  History 
of  the  War,"  by  Merton  M.  Miller,  assistant  editor  of  "The 
Buffalo  Express."  The  booklet  includes  excellent  maps  of  the 
various  war  fronts  and  a  daily  chronology,  and  is  altogether 
worthy  of  preservation  for  ready  reference. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada,  Has 
published  a  very  neat  little  pamphlet  picturing  and  describing  the 
decorations  of  honor  which  have  been  and  are  being  awarded 
by  the  British  and  French  Governments  for  bravery,  distinguished 
service  or  conspicuous  gallantry  during  the  Great  War.  Each  is 
shown  with  the  appropriate  ribbons  pictured  in  natural  colors, 
while  a  history  of  the  decoration,  the  requirements  for  its  award 
and  other  facts  are  given.  The  company  confines  its  advertising 
to  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  thte  book.  The 
publication  is  small  enough  to  fit  in  the  pocket,  and  is  therefore 
convenient  to  identify  such  decorations,  and  gives  information 
as  to  'he  reason  for  their  award. 

The  Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada, 
sends  out  "The  Story  of  the  Royal  Oak  Tire"  in  handsome 
pamphlet  form,  illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts,  showing  processes 
of  manufacture.  The  full  details  of  manufacture,  from  the  crude 
rubber  to  the  finished  tire  are  described  and  pictured,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  terra-cotta  double  cover,  the  outer  one  bearing  the 
legend  "Tougher  than  Oak,"  an  outlined  landscape  and  an  em- 
bossed representation  of  the  tire. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  sends  to 
garage  owners  and  tire  dealers,  a  monthly  paper  entitled  "Good- 
year Tire  News."  and  another,  "The  Goodyear — a  Family  News- 
paper." to  the  branch  office  of  the  company  and  to  the  employes. 
The  former  gives  news  of  Goodyear  products,  racing  news,  prac- 
tical hints  on  lire  repairing  and  for  sale,  wanted  and  business 
opportunity  items.  The  news  items  are  copiously  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  and  the  paper  is  one  which  any  tire  dealer  will 
appreciate. 

The  "Goodyear — a  Family  Newspaper" — is  devoted  to  factory 
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news  and  matter  of  interest  to  members  of  tlie  big  Goodyear 
family.  Both  publications  are  well  printed  and  filled  witli  items 
of  interest  to  its  chosen  line  of  readers. 

The  Breeze  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has 
published  a  catalog  of  its  flexible  metal  hose,  tubing  and  ac- 
cessories, which  contains  a  large  amount  of  information,  techni- 
cal and  commercial,  of  the  manufacture,  advantages  and  uses 
of  metal  over  rubber  for  certain  purposes.  It  shows  the  con- 
struction of  its  all-metal  hose  and  tubing,  and  the  method  of 
combining  the  imperviousness  of  rubber  with  the  strength  of 
metal  in  the  hose  which  contains  both.  In  some  of  the  latter, 
the  spiral  metal  is  so  formed  that  the  continuous  joint  is 
packed  with  rubber,  in  others  a  special  rubber  covers  the  metal 
hose,  and  this  in  turn  is  covered  with  duck,  with  an  outside 
of  woven  cotton  duck,  while  others  have  an  inner  tube  of 
rubber,  surrounded  by  the  spiral  metal  covering.  There  are 
other  forms,  each  pictured  and  described,  as  are  .ilso  a  large 
number  of  flexible  shafts,  couplings  valves  and  accessories. 

*       *       T 

The  first  issue  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  National  .Asso- 
ciation for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico"  has 
appeared,  dated  July  1,  1919.  It  sets  forth  the  origin  and  aims 
of  this  organization,  contains  much  timely  information  regard 
ing  Mexican  conditions,  and  echoes  editorial  voices  throughout 
the  United  States,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  early  Congres- 
sional action  relative  to  the  Mexican  situation. 

"The  Digest."  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Motur  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  came  to  hand  last 
month  in  an  enlarged  form,  new  dress,  and  a  new  editorial 
policy,  the  dissemination  of  news  and  general  information  of  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  motors,  parts  and 
accessories  for  the  automotive  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Editor  M.  Lincoln  Schuster  is  striking  for  a  high  ideal,  and 
this  initial  number,  under  the  new  policy  is  evidence  of  real 
progress  toward  its  attainment. 


RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES. 

'T'HE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  ansv.'ercd;  nevcr- 
theless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(722.)  A  manufacturer  inquires  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  cotton  fiber  used  in  composition  rubber  and  fiber  soles. 

(723.)  A  request  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  golf- 
ball    winding-machines. 

(724.)  Information  is  desired  concerning  a  mealy  white 
powder   known   as    Ednoid. 

(725.)  A  reader  has  inquired  for  the  "Redmond"  brand  of 
tires. 

(726.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  tire  flaps  who  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  deliveries. 

(727,)  Information  is  desired  as  to  who  manufactures  the 
Mathern   tire-building   machine. 

(728.)  A  subscriber  requests  information  as  to  how  brass 
valves  may  be  cemented   into  air  retainers. 

(729.)  The  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  machines  for 
punching  holes  for  valve  bases  in  tube  are  requested. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from-  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  officers.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(29,725.)  The  purchase  and  agency  for  the  sale  of  bicycle 
parts,   tires   and   accessories   is   desired   by  a   wholesale    firm    in 


France.  Cash  on  receipt  of  merchandise.  Correspondence  in 
I'Vench, 

(29,738.)  Rubber,  reclaimed  rubber,  chemicals,  sheetings, 
hosiery,  rubber  machinery  and  rubber-makers'  tools. 

(29,812.)  A  firm  in  Australia  desires  to  purchase  an  agency 
for  accessories  and  tires.  Terms,  cash  against  documents  or  90 
per  cent  120  days  after  sight ;  also  consigned  stock  to  be  paid  as 
.sold. 

(29,816.)  A  firm  in  Trinidad,  with  agents  in  this  country, 
desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  automobile   tires   and  accessories ;   also   cycle   accessories. 

(29,833.)  Agencies  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Brazil  for  the 
sale  of  tires  and  rubber  goods.     Correspondence  in  English. 

(29,872.)  A  commercial  agent  from  Norway,  who  is  in  the 
United  States,  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  in  his 
country  of  rubber  overshoes  and  all  kinds  of  rublier  goods. 

(29,876.)  The  purchase  of  crude  rubber  is  desired  by  a  com- 
pany in  Norway.     Cash  against  documents. 

(29,881.)  Large  quantities  of  rubber  heels  are  required  by  an 
importer  in  Belgium.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Belgian  port.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 

(29,886.)  A  merchant  in  Italy  wishes  to  represent  exporters 
of  druggists'  and  surgical  rubber  sundries.  Correspondence  in 
Italian. 

(29,931.)  A  merchant  from  France  who  is  in  this  country 
desires  to  purchase  rubber  goods  from  manufacturers  only  for 
Roumania. 

(29,948.)  A  firm  in  Persia  desires  to  purchase  rubber  over- 
shoes. Quotations  should  be  given  c.  i.  f.  Persian  port.  Pay- 
ment upon  arrival  of  goods.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(29,956.)  An  importer  in  Switzerland  desires  to  purchase 
rubber  shoes.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Rotterdam  or  Genoa.  Cash  against 
documents.      Correspondence    in    German. 

(29,968.)  A  Belgian  firm  desires  to  purchase  rubber  shoes. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Antwerp.  Cash  against  documents.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(29,984.)  An  American  firm  desires  to  secure  from  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  machinery  the  sole  agencies  for  Dutch  East 
Indies.    Cash  against  documents  in  the  United  States. 


THE    OBITUARY    RECORD. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   WESTINGHOUSE   SHOPS. 

/^scar  Otto,  general  superintendent  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
^^  trie  &  Manufacturing  Co.  plant  at  Essington,  Pennsylvania, 
died  June  30,  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  three  days 
previous. 

He  was  born  in  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  January  2,  1859,  and  as 
a  young  man  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  machine  shops  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  working  at  his  trade 
in  various  Wisconsin  cities,  later  going  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  shops  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  shops  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

He  came  East  in  1898  to  superintend  the  shops  of  the  Chica- 
go &  Northwestern  Railway  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  position 
he  held  until  June,  1909,  resigning  to  accept  the  position  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Works  at 
East  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  When  this  concern  built  its  new- 
plant  at  Essington  he  supervised  the  installation  of  the  ma- 
chinery there,  and  later,  in  February,  1918,  was  transferred  to 
that  plant  as  general  superintendent.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a  daughter  and  three  brothers. 

.A.LBERTA  Glenn  Sutherland,  wife  of  Harry  S.  Vorhis, 
formerly  secertary  of  The  Rubber  .Association,  recently  died 
at  the  home  of  her  mother  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Vorhis  was  30  years  of  age  and  had  been  an  invalid  for  some 
time,  having  spent  the  past  year  at  Saranac  Lake.  New  York.  To 
Mr.  \'orhis  the  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  the  'rade  is 
extended. 
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IT  IS  NOW  RECOGNIZED  that  the  prognosticated  rise  of  one  shill- 
ing per  pound  in  raw  rubber  on  the  ratification  of  peace 
is  unlikely  to  occur.  Owing  to  the  large  stocks  in  England. 
America,  and  Singapore  it  is  evident  that  the  demands  of  the 
Central  Powers,  large  though  they  may  be,  can  easily  be  met 
without  undue  pressure  on  the  market,  though  it  is  expected 
that  the  price  may  go  up  three  or  four  pence  per  pound.  Of 
course  things  would  have  been  different  if  the  output  had  been 
stringently  reduced,  but  with  the  large  output  not  interfered 
with  by  the  war  the  present  level  of  prices  was  only  to  be 
expected. 

With  new  rubber  at  Ij.  S'/srf.  per  pound  and  oil  substitute  up 
to  \Qd.  per  pound  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  a 
lessened  demand  for  the  latter  from  such  branches  of  the  trade 
as  are  customarily  large  users.  The  position  of  the  substitute 
trade  will  also  not  be  rendered  any  easier  by  the  reimposition 
of  government  control  over  oils,  owing  to  the  profiteering  which 
has  come  into  play  since  restrictions  on  trading  were  removed. 
WATERPROOF  CAP  COVERS. 

The  proofing  branch  is  now  almost  wholly  occupied  again  on 
civilian  work,  new  government  orders  having  ceased.  One  ques- 
tion of  the  movement  is  the  disposal  of  large  quantities  of  spe- 
cial goods,  such  as  waterproof  cap  covers,  which  the  authorities 
evidently  think  it  is  not  worth  while  putting  into  store.  Con- 
sidering the  short  time  in  which  such  goods  were  ever  used  by 
troops  in  active  service  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  were  made  to 
such  high-class  specifications ;  many  of  the  manufacturers,  I 
understand,  advocated  a  lower  quality  as  being  quite  good 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  but  their  representations 
appear  to  have  been  unavailing.  As  regards  cap  covers,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  public  demand  for  them  which  would 
encourage  a  merchant  to  bid  for  those  at  disposal,  and  it  would 
seem  that  their  ultimate  destination  is  the  reclaimers'  works. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  not  peculiar  to  the  rubber  trade,  because 
we  hear  of  metal  goods  and  chemicals  that  appear  to  have  no 
market  but  the  scrap  heap. 

SOLVENT  NAPHTHA. 

The  cessation  of  war  work  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  price  of  solvent  naphtha,  present  quotations  being  Is.  lOd. 
to  \s.  \\d.  per  gallon.  I  note  that  the  American  figures  for 
solvent  naphtha  and  benzol  have  also  been  much  reduced,  and 
are  now  lower  than  they  were.  This  was  only  to  be  expected 
considering  the  great  increase  in  the  output  during  the  last  five 
years.  This  fall  in  the  price  of  solvent  cannot  be  without  its 
effect  upon  the  various  proposals  with  regard  to  the  recovery 
of  solvents  in  rubber  works.  It  is  well  known  that  very  little 
has  been  done  in  this  way  in  the  past  because  the  matter  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  appears  to  be.  The  subsidiary  advantage  that 
it  rendered  the  atmosphere  of  the  spreading  rooms  much  more 
pleasant  for  the  war-people  did  not  appeal  with  any  force  to 
manufacturers  who  held  the  opinion  that  the  recovery  plant 
could  be  worked  only  at  a  loss.  Such  a  plant  has.  however, 
been  adopted  in  several  cases  by  card  clothing  manufacturers, 
the  machinery  having  been  put  in  thirty  or,  perhaps,  forty  years 
ago  by  the  Liverpool  firm  of  Siddeley  &  Co.,  Limited,  not  now 
in  existence. 

These  machines  work  with  ether,  and  are  of  a  type  which  is 
now  chiefly  found  in  tropical  countries.  The  reason  why  the 
card-clothing  manufacturers  with  their  limited  number  of  spread- 
ing machines  were  more  attracted  by  solvent  recovery  plants 
than  were  the  rubber  proofers  was  because  the  refrigerating 
plant  was   also   used   for   freezing  the  blocks   for  cut   sheet   and 


for  supplying  cold  water  to  the  cutting  machines.  The  actual 
recovery  of  naphtha  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  original 
naphtha  used.  Proposals,  I  hear,  are  now  before  the  rubber 
trade  in  which  a  plant  will  be  erected  on  a  new  system  giving 
a  guaranteed  recovery  of  a  higher  figure,  and  the  matter  is  there- 
fore one  worth  careful  consideration  by  the  trade. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  artificial  leather  manufacture,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  process  which  is  said  to  be  giving  satisfactory 
results  in  American  artificial  leather  works  may  not  work 
equally  well  in  a  rubber  works.  At  any  rate,  after  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  last  30  years  it  is  interesting  to  hear  of  the  problem 
being  resolutely  tackled  again  and  by  those  who  express  them- 
selves as  confident  of  its  proving  a  financial  success. 
CABLE  WORKS  CHANGES  HANDS. 

The  old-established  insulated  cable  works  of  Connolly  Broth- 
ers, Limited,  Blackley  Vale  Mill,  near  Manchester,  was  sold  at 
auction  on  June  17,  1919.  as  a  going  concern.  The  sale  was 
by  order  of  the  High  Court  resulting  from  the  action  of  Wood 
vs.  The  Company,  1911,  and  should  have  taken  place  some  years 
ago.  During  the  war,  however,  the  concern  has  been  profitably 
worked  by  a  receiver  and  a  great  deal  of  government  work  has 
been  carried  out.  At  one  time;  the  firm  bought  its  prepared  rub- 
ber from  rubber  manufacturers,  but  at  a  later  date,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  insulated  wire  firms,  it  installed  its  own  rubber  machin- 
ery. All  of  the  buildings  and  plant  were  included  in  the  sale, 
the  stock  to  be  taken  over  by  the  purchaser  at  the  auctioneer's 
valuation,  the  probable  figure  for  this  being  put  by  the  auctioneer 
as  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  £20,000. 

With  regard  to  the  Vogelsang  patents,  which  had  been  worked 
by  the  firm  at  a  royalty  amounting  in  recent  years  to  about 
£1,000,  it  was  stated  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
which  the  purchaser  of  the  works  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
patents  without  any  further  payment  of  royalty.  The  rubber 
calenders  and  the  Krupp  lead-covering  machine  were  singled  out 
for  special  mention  by  the  auctioneer,  the  latter  being  a  machine 
of  high  merit  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  and  special  reference 
was  made  to  the  enameling  processes  for  which  the  company 
has  long  been  noted  and  the  details  of  which  will  pass  into  the 
purchaser's  possession.  Although  there  was  a  crowded  attend- 
ance at  the  sale  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  bidding  was  restricted 
to  two,  who  raised  the  initial  bid  of  £15,000  to  £3?. 500,  at  which 
figure  the  concern  was  sold. 

CALLENDER'S   CABLE   CO.,   LIMITED. 

The  annual  report  shows  a  profit  on  the  last  year's  working 
of  £134,968  compared  with  £121,784.  The  dividend  of  121/,  per 
cent,  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  25  per  cent  declared  last  year 
as  the  capital  has  been  doubled  by  the  distribution  of  bonus 
shares  from  the  reserve.  The  report  lays  stress  on  the  trading 
difficulties  likely  to  be  experienced,  but  is  couched  in  an  opti- 
mistic vein.  The  shareholders  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
the  present  report,  though  some  of  them  expected  to  receive 
more.  At  the  present  quotation  for  the  £5  shares,  the  return  is 
6J4  per  cent. 

GOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP. 

The  editorial  under  this  heading  in  the  June  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  World  seems  very  apposite  in  these  Bolshevistic  days 
when  everyone  is  wanting  more  money  for  doing  less  work,  and 
labor  is  clamoring  for  the  nationalization  of  this  and  that  indus- 
try under  the  idea  that  all  will  be  well  if  the  private  capitalist 
is  done  away  with.  One  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  the 
topic  because,  in  these  parlous  days,  if  you  meet  a  man  in  the 
rubber  trade,  the  conversation  does  not,  as  of  old.  run  on  tech- 
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nical  matters,  the  markets  and  so  on,  l)ut  rather  on  labor  prob- 
lems and  where  they  are  going  to  land  our  past  industrial  posi- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  borrowed  money  so  lavishly 
paid  by  all  the  belligerents  to  war  workers  has  had  a  very 
unsettling  effect  upon  labor,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  itiuch  more 
might  have  been  done  by  speeches  or  the  issue  of  free  pam- 
phlets to  bring  home  to  the  people  certain  of  the  laws— if  we 
may  call  them  so — of  economics. 

The  opinion  is  largely  held  that  if  a  goverim.cnt  can  find  at 
once  as  inany  millions  as  it  wants  for  war  time,  it  may  as  well 
go  on  doing  so  in  peace  time  and  let  everybody  be  well  off.  Very 
little  has  been  done  to  controvert  such  fallacious  reasoning,  and 
in  general  too  much  of  the  talking  has  been  left  to  the  labor 
agitator.  I  gather  from  the  article  referred  to  that  nationaliza- 
tion of  industries  is  being  advocated  in  America,  so  we  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  boat,  though  America  has  this  advantage  that 
her  labor  does  not  make  a  fetish  of  restricted  output  such  as  is 
prevalent  in  this  country. 

BRITISH  PETROLEUM. 

It  looks  as  if  the  petroleum  requirement  of  the  rubber  trade 
will  soon  be  satisfied  from  home  stills.  The  large  refinery  of 
the  Anglo-Persian  Co.  at  Swansea  is  nearing  completion,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  excitement  about  the  government  borings  in 
I>erbyshire,  where  the  oil  is  now  flowing  in  quantity  from  one 
of  the  wells.  This  oil  is  not  to  be  distilled  in  the  local  sur- 
roundings where  it  is  obtained,  but  is  to  be  sent  to  Scotland 
for  treatment  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Scotch  oil  shale  indus- 
try. As  a  solvent  I  may  say  that  petroleum  spirit  has  never 
been  generally  used  in  our  rubber  trade,  preference  having  been 
given  to  coal-tar  naphtha  and  shale  naphtha  which  have  always 
been  available  in  quantity. 

SYNTHETIC    RESINS. 

The  paragraph  on  "Redmanol"  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  is  of  more  interest  to  the  rubber  trade,  more  par- 
ticularly the  vulcanite  branch,  than  is  perhaps  generally  recog- 
nized. Since  the  first  patents  of  Bakeland  in  1909,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  America  and  Germany  on 
synthetic  resin  and  quite  recently  research  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  in  England.  Whether  there  are  any  patents  that 
would  withstand  an  action  at  law  seems  rather  doubtful.  There 
are  now,  however,  a  large  number  of  processes  based  on  the 
original  Bakeland  reaction  of  condensing  phenol  with  formalde- 
hyde. Redmanol,  I  gather,  is  formed  from  phenol  and  hexa- 
methylene  tetramine,  and  its  physical  properties  appear  to  be  of 
a  high  order. 

The  list  of  uses  to  which  these  synthetic  resins  will  be  put  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  be  far  longer  than  is  at  present  the  case, 
although  they  have  already  replaced  vulcanite  in  many  of  its 
applications  to  quite  a  large  extent.  It  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
interest  how  very  completely  the  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  loses 
its  distinguishing  smell  when  it  is  converted  into  the  hard  resin- 
ous body.  Under  certain  conditions  of  use,  however,  such  as 
excessive  heat  and  friction,  the  smell  reasserts  itself,  and  I  have 
heard  of  complaints  being  made  on  account  of  this.  Like  rub- 
ber, these  synthetic  resins  can  be  compounded  with  mineral  mat- 
ter or  other  inert  organic  matters  though  this  has  to  be  done 
before  the  material  attains  the  condition  in  which  it  is  described 
as  being  as  hard  as  steel. 


MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NOTES. 
PIRELLI    CABLE   SHIP    LOST. 

OX  June  17  the  cable  ship  CUta  di  Milano.  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  Messrs.  Pirelli,  of  Milan,  Italy,  and  Southampton, 
England,  struck  a  rock  and  sank  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  with  a 
loss  of  twenty-six  lives.  Am.ong  the  deaths  reported  are  those 
of  Italo  Brunelli,  general  inspector  of  Italian  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs ;  Professor  Jona,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  high- 


tension  work,  and  Signor  Pinelli,  of  the  Pirelli  staff  of  experts. 
Through  the  prompt  assistance  of  other  vessels  101  of  the 
crew  were  saved.  When  Italy  entered  the  war  the  Government 
took  over  the  Pirelli  cableship,  and  at  the  time  of  the  disaster 
Messrs.  Pirelli  had  chartered  her  from  the  Italian  Navy  in  order 
to  lay  a  submarine  cable  for  the  Italian  Government. 

GERMAN  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER. 

Early  during  the  war  period  German  manufacturers  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  call  for  batteries  for  submarines.  The 
larger  types  required  batteries  of  220  cells  of  4,500  hours' 
capacity,  weighing  80  tons  and  costing  about  250,000  marks. 
During  1917  there  were  placed  in  service  86  submarines,  and 
in  1918,  10  to  14  under-sea  boats  were  added  monthly.  With 
practically  no  crude  rubber,  the  need  was  serious,  but  P.  Bayer 
&  Co.  produced  a  synthetic  rubber  which  successfully  substi- 
tuted the  genuine  gum  in  the  manufacture  of  battery  boxes. 
This  firm  produced  about  150  tons  monthly,  at  a  cost  of  37 
marks  per  kilo   ($3.96  per  pound). 

The  "Tagliche  Rundchau"  states  that  the  Bavarian  Postal 
Administration  has  been  experimenting  with  tires  of  synthetic 
rubber  on  its  post  automobiles,  and  has  pronounced  the  result 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  service  is  concerned,  but  that  the  cost 
of  raw  material  is  much  higher  than  that  of  natural  rubber. 
The  material  is  manufactured  in  Bavaria  exclusively  by  the 
clecirotcchtiical  industry. 

A  RUBBER  FACTORY  IN  CHINA. 

The  proposed  rubber  factory  in  China  will  use  Malayan  plan- 
tation rubber  and  Chinese  cotton  fabrics  and  manufacture 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  hard  and  soft  rubber  sheets  for 
electrical   rubber  goods.     The  manufacture  of  cycle  and  motor 

car  lubes  and  tyres  is  contemplated. 


Regarding  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Conditions  Governing  Singa- 
pore Standard  Qualities,"  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Singapore,  Dr.  A.  Van  Rossem,  director  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  Information  Service,  states  that  the  following 
specifications  are  apparently  based  upon  a  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  rubber. 


the  discretion  of  ttie 
■s  Committee. 

Those  engaged  in  the  examination  of  crude  rubber  on  a 
technical  basis  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quality 
of  crude  rubber  cannot  be  judged  by  its  outside  appearance  only; 
on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  the  quality  of  the  rubber  can  be 
judged   only  by  vulcanization  experiments. 

The  best  proof  is  that  the  producers  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
also  the  Federated  Malay  States,  conduct  rubber  experiment 
stations  to  improve  upon  the  manner  of  preparation  by  making 
technical  examinations  of  the  prepared  product.  Both  the 
Centraal  Rubberstation  at  Buitenzorg  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Kuala  Lumpur  (Federated  Malay  States)  possess 
a  complete  technical  installation  for  the  examination  of  rubber, 
while  the  General  Experiment  Station  of  the  A.  V.  R.  O.  S.  at 
Medan.  Sumatra,  is  installing  a  laboratory  for  the  benefit  of 
the    rubber   plantations. 

In  this  connection,  a  report  from  E.  Baillaud,  Secretaire 
General  au  Conseil  d'.\dministration  de  ITnstitut  Colonial  de 
Marseille,  concerning  the  question  how  Marseilles  could  be  made 
a  first-class  crude  rubber  port  after  the  war,  stated  that  one  of 
the  first  steps  to  be  taken  is  the  establishment  of  a  service  for 
the  technical  examination  of  crude  rubber. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N' 


1,305,262. 
1,305,263. 
1,305,264, 
1,305,265. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED  JUNE  3,   1919, 

1,305,260.     Valve  for  pneunialic  tires,  tanks,  etc,  utilizing  air  under 

pressure.         L.T.    Earnhart,    assignor    to    Safety   First   Devices 

Co. — both   of   Indianapolis,  Ind, 
305,261.     Valve  for  pneumatic  tires,  tanks, 

pressure.      C.    B.   Earnhe.-irt,   assignor 

Co. — both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.     Valve     for    pneujuanc    tires,    tanks,    etc.,    utilizing    air    under 
heart,   assignor  to   Safety   First   Devices 


-both 


of  In 


Safety  First  Device 


Valve     tor     pneumatic    tires 

pressure.      C.    B.    Earnhear., 

Co. — both  of  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Valve     for     pneumatic     tires,     tanks, 

pressure.      C.    B.    Earnheart,   assigno 

Co.— both  of  Indianapolis.   Ind. 
Valve     for     pneumatic     tires,     tanks,     etc..     utilizing    air     under 

pressure.     C.    B.   Earnheart,  assignor  to  Safety  First  Devices 

Co. — ^^both  of  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
,305,266.     Valve     for     pneumatic     tireb,     tanks,     etc..     utilizing     air     under 

pressure.      C.    B.    Earnheart,   assignor  to   Safety   First  Devices 

Co. — both  of  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
.305,552.     Tiie  valve.     H.  P.   Kraft,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
,305,622.     Reinforced   pneumatic   inner   tube   for   tires.    C.   E.    Rawdon   and 

J.  H.  Heitmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
,305,682.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     R.   W.  Ashley,  New   York  City,  as- 
signor of   Vi   to   F.  Oberkirch.  St.   Marys,   Pa. 
,305,683.     Demountable  rims  for  tires,  for  wire  wheels,  etc.    R.  W.  Ashley, 

New  York  City,  and  F.   Oberkirch,   St.    Marys,   Pa. 
.305,709.     Fountain  marking-brush.      C.  A.   Garvey,  Clayton.  Mo. 
,305,812.     Metal  and  rubber  shoe-sole.      E.  E.   Nambert.  Attalla,  La. 
.305,819.     Resilient  tire   for   trucks.     R.   G.   McMullen.   Portland.  Ore 
,305,820.     Vehicle  wheel  with  solid  rubber  tire.     C.  Macbeth,   Birmingham. 

assignor    to    The    Dunlop    Rubber    Co.,    Limiied.    Westminster, 

London— both  in   England. 
.305,867.     Crutch  tip.     M.  Atlas.  Jacksonville.   Fla. 


1,306,011. 
1,306,055. 
1.306,130. 
1.306,184. 
L306,243. 

I,o06.245. 

1,306,303. 

1.306,334. 
!, 306, 548. 
1,306,594. 
1,306,454. 
1,306,495. 


ISSUED  JUNE  10,    1919. 
Automatic  life-saving  device.     J.  Horak,  Chicago.    III. 
Automobile  tire.      W.    C.   Fleisher.   Hackensack,    Minn. 
Inner  tube.     L.   D.  Tibbets,  Clayton,   Wash. 
Syringe.       H.  S.  Jones,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Woven    cartridee-belt    with    elastic    warp    in    front.      W.    Ac 

meyer,  Middlctown,  Conn 
Pressure    gage    for    tire    valves.      J.    A.    Bowden,    Los   Angel 


Schrader': 
for    feeding-bottle 


Son,  Inc.,   New   York  City. 
■.    R.    Graham-Yooll,    Leith, 


Reinforced  tire  casing.  A. 
Separable  gas-bag  for  airpla 
Fountain  pen.  A.  L.  Sowe 
Resilient  vehicle  wheel.  O 
Valve-cap    for    automobile    i 


Divisible 


for 


H.    Gruber,   Evanston.    111. 
e.     J.   N.  Lewis,  Detroit,  Mich. 
3v,  Baconsthorpe,  Holt,  Eng. 
G.   Worsley,   Chicago,   III. 
res.      T.    D.    MiHyear,    Springfield. 

:.   Barker,   London.   Eng. 


assignor  of 

Vi   to  C.   E.  Adamson— both  of  Toledo.  O. 
i,306,;42.     Resilient     automooile     fender     with     elastic     covering.       E.     B. 

Bowling,    Chicago,   III. 
,306.787.     Pneumatic  mattress.     M.  G.   Stevenson.   Orange  Lake,   Fla. 
,306,800.     Hose   supporter.      F.   H.    Childs,    Stroud.   Okla. 
.306,814.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     J.   R.  Holcombe,  New  York  City. 
,306,816.     Dental    syringe    for    cement.      W.    R.    Howard,    Newport.    R.    I. 

(Continuation   of   earlier  applications.) 
,306,828.     Demountable    rim    for    tires.      S.    R.    McKay,    assignor    to    The 

McKrv   Co.— both  of  Cleveland.  O. 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.     T.   iSI.   Foster.^assignor  of  ^^   to  H 


.306,957. 
1,306.996. 


Becker  and  ^i  to 
Shoe  with  vulcaniza 

assignor  to  Apslej 
Elastic  garment-faste 
Pneuinalic   tire.      11. 

ner— both  of  New 
Resilient  tire.  S.  X. 
Hose  clasp.  E.  Kai 
Resili  ■ 


1.307. 386. 
1.307.423. 

1.307,461. 
1,307.473. 


0.  Nordwald— all  of  EI  Paso,  Tex. 
ble  middle  and  outer  soles.      P.   H.   Brown. 
■   Rubber  Co. — both   of  Hudson,   Mass. 
:ner.     C.  W.  Kinsman,  New  York  City. 

Bretscher,   assignor  of  35/100   to   F.    Spitz- 
York  City. 

1.  Hartog.   St.   Louis.   Mo. 
adaghli,  Chatham,  N.    T. 

nd    adjustable    rim.      F.    B.    Turner,    assignor    of 

Yi  to  L.  W.   Duval— both  of  Ocala.  Fla. 
Tire-repair    device.       F.    B.    Dunlap,    assignor    of    Vi    to    E.    C. 

Strieker— both  of  Tulsa,   Okla. 
Pneumatic    fountain  pen.     J.    F.   Gardnei,    Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Tire    with    studs    projecting    through    eyelets    in    tread    when    in 

mud  or  on  soft  ground,  retracting  when  on  hard  surface.     W. 

E.   Muntz,    London,    Eng. 
Resilient  wheel.     M.   Philipp.  assignor  to  National  Auto   Wheels 

Corp.— both    of   Wausau,    Wis. 
Valveless  syringe.      F.   S.   Dickinson,  Rutherford.   N,   J. 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.      L.  H.   Perlman,  New  York  City. 

ISSUED  JUNE  24,   1919. 
Film-holder    for    X-rav    apparatus.       H.    F.    Waite,    Whitestone 

Landing,   N.   Y. 
Detachable  rubber  heel  with  reinforcing  plate  embedded  in  body 

portion.      L.    Smith,    S.    D.    McOsker,   and  J.    R.    Simpson— all 

of  Enid,  Okla. 
Demountable    tire-rim    with    locking   device.      T.    A.    Smith,    San 

Jose,    Calif.      (Continuation    in    part    of   previous   application.) 
Demountable  split  lire-rim.      E.   K.   Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim  Co.— both  of  Chicago,   III. 

Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  632 


1,307,630. 
1,307,730. 
1,307,731. 


1,307,737. 
1,307,769. 
1,307,770. 
1,307,782. 
1,307,809. 


1,307,825. 
1,307,872. 
1,307,921. 


Fountain  pen.     W.  A.   Raskins,  West  Somervillc,  Mass. 

Resilient    tire.      M.    Freedman,    Brookline,    Mass. 

Automobile   fan-belt   of   rubberized   woven   fabric.      C.   C.    Gates, 

assignor    by    mesne    assignments   to  The    Gates    Rubber   Co. — 

both  of  Denver,  Colo. 
Metal-protected    rubber    heel.      W.    R.    Hildebrand,    Chicago,    II!. 
Inner  tube.     F.   E.   Bessler.  Akron,  O. 
Inner  tube.     F.  E.  Bessler,  Akron,  O. 

Fountain   pen   with   electric  light.     A.   Lawres,   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 
Cushion  wheel.     A.   S.   Duffies,   Markesan,   Wis.,  and  F.   Mead, 

Chicago,  III. 
Pneumatic  surf   mattress.     H.   B.   Marshall,  Long  Beach,   Calif. 
Cushi(      ■  "•    "    — •        - ..    ,        " 


W.  R.  Miller,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 

with    waterproof   outer   suit.      E.    NiehofT.    Brook- 
lyn,  N.   Y.      (Renewed   March   21,   1919.) 

1,307,922.     Cue  tip.     A.   O.  Olafson,  assignor  of   Vz   to  G.   A.    Brockway— 
both  of  Scobey,   Mont. 

1,307,942.     Foldable  bath-tub.     E.  Volters,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1,307,94/.     Rubber  dust-cap  for  valve.     R-   O.  Williams.  Vicksburg.  Mich. 

1,307,980.     Tire  valve.     H.  P.   Kraft,   Ridgewood,   N.  J. 

1,307,985.     Rubber   heel.      T.    S.   Peden.   New   York   City. 

1,307,990.     Cushion  heel.     E.   D.  Stalfort,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ISSUED   JULY   1,   1919, 

1,308,025.     Elastic   attachment   for   corsets.     A.   M.   Anchorstar,   New   York 

City. 
1.308,037.     Tire  valve  and  pres 
1,308,053.     Milking-machine  tea 

1,308,032.     Milking     machine     teat-cup.       W.    H.     and 
dei] 


Koch,    Inde 


supporter.     H.   Moore,  New  York  City. 
Collapsible   water-bucket,    with   handle.      C.   Wagner,    Grantwood. 
N.  J.;  A.  Hoemel,  New  York  City,  and  C.  J.  Vieau,  Brooklyn, 

Parachute  with    inflatable  expander.      K.   S.   Satre,   Hecla,   S.   D. 
Cushion  tire.     C.   H.  Gunn.  Emeryville,  Calif. 
Combined  hot-water  and  douche  bag.  with   transverse   web    por- 
tion.     A.    Laborde,    New    York    City. 
Life-preserving  suit.      B.   C.    Teeters.   Bollclub.   Minn. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.      E.  J.   Bergman,   Vincenncs,  Ind. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  JUNE  17.  1919. 
Mer   pad    for    automobile    pedals.      G.    H.    Rives,    New    York 


City,  \i. 

Typewriter 
Johnson, 


ISSUED  JUNE  24,   1919. 

aser  and  means  of  attaching  tc 
diversity  Place,  Neb..  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED   JULY   1,    1919. 


"Mve^her^g*!' 
Md.— all   i; 


191,478. 
191,491. 
191,495. 


U  S.  A, 
ISSUED   JULY   8,    1919. 
Blow-out  patch.     W.   C.   Wood,  Minneapolis,  Mi: 
Demountable    ]  '        ' 

U.  S.  A. 

Nut  for  bolts  on  tire-valves.  A.  Schrader's 
Y'ork  City,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  Ridgew 
•     U.  S.  A. 


Hoof-pad  for  horses,  with  lower  tread  portion  of  rubber.     F.  R. 

Button    and    G.    W.    Dunn,   assignee   of    Vi    interest — both    of 

Scranton,  Pa.,  U.   S.  A. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     I.   D.  Walter,  assignor;  J.  Brinker- 

hoiT,   assignee  of  8/15;   B.  F.  Cole,   1/10;  T.   Flournoy  and  J. 
G.   Grant,    1/20  each;   T.   W.   Grant  and    S.    A.    Latimer.    1/50 

each— all    of    Harrisburg.    Ark;    and    F.    and    H.    C.    Shauver 

1/20  each,  both  of  Nettleton,  Ark.— all  in  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

ISSUED   JUNE   4.    1919. 
Infant's     outdoor     garment,     with     removable     waterproof     pad. 
A.    E.     White.    88    Chancerv    Lane,    London,    Eng.       (Venus 
;      Co..      Boston      Block,      Minneapolis,      Minn., 


U.   S 


ated 


Ateliers  Otis-Pifre,  : 
accepted.) 

ecurity  bolts  for  tires, 
and  rubber,  etc.  G 
Road,  Ealing,  and  A 
ford— both   in   Middle 


jjacking 


'ith  heads  of  rubber  compound,  fabric 
N.  Beldam,  Boston  Lodge,  Windmill 
J.   B.    Ryall,   Glamorgan   House,   Brent- 


124,967. 
125,078. 
125,079. 


ISSUED  JUNE  12,  1919, 

Rubber-lined  hose  couplini 


kett,   Cheltenha 
Demountable  rim  lor  tires. 

York  City,  II.  S.  A. 
Pressure    gage   for  tires.      ^ 

nue.  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Tire    vtlve.       H.    P.     Kraft, 

N.  J.,  U.   S.  A.     (Not  ye; 


:.      F.    Reddaway  &   Co..   and 
Pendleton,   Manchester. 
C.  F.  Rubsam,  233  Broadv 


Mus- 


C.   Schweinert,   226   Palisade  ave- 
U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
219    Godwin    avenue.     Ridgewood. 
accepted.) 


ISSUED   JUNE    18.    1919. 

Rubber     button.       A.     Ryner,     Parli 


street,  London. 

125,217.     Joint-making   packing.     J. 
CJlasgow. 
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Croll,  25   Royal   Exchange  Square, 
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125,376. 
125,384. 

125,506. 
125.552. 
I25.5;i. 
125,582. 
125,638. 

125,701. 


125,757. 
125,758. 


Detach.-.ble   rubber   heel.      P.    Mengarini,    13   via   Cola   di    Riei 

Nut    for    use    with    tire-valves.     H.    P.    Kraft,    Godwin    avei 
Ridgewood,  N.  ,1.,   U.   S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

ISSUED  rCNE  25,   1919, 
Improvements   in  artificial  limbs      T.    B.  Thompson  and   W. 

McKinnon.   30  Willcoit  Road.  Acton,   Middlesex. 
Driving    mechanism    for    toys,    employing    elastic    cord.       R. 

£hon.  Claremont.   Clarendon  Road,  Putney,   London. 
Externally   applied   studs   for   boots,   with   rubber  protector. 
T.  Stephens,  Tahoona,  Ferryside,  Cartnarthenshir 

ed.) 
Elastic  diaphragms  for  pressure-operated  mechanism  in  rccordir 

instruments,  etc.    Aeronautical  Instrument  Co.  and  G.  lirewe 

33  Cliancery  Lane.  London. 
Demountable    rim    for    tires.      J.    Martin,    102C    Arg>'le    stret 

Glasgow. 
Manometer    with    rubber    sl»eve,    etc.      M.    Walker,    School 

Technology.     Sackville     street,     Manchester,     and    A.     E. 

Scancsc,     Strathfield,     Harborough     Road,     Ashton-on-Merse 


Lo; 
Lo: 


Improvement  in   neck  of  hot-water  bottles,  etc.     Same  in\ 

as  No.    125,756. 
Improvement    in    socket    for    stopper    of    hot-water    bottles 
as  Nos.    123,756  and   125,757. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

ISSUED  MAY  29,    1919. 
■40,079.     Milking-machine    teat-cup.       S.    D.     Sirflcet,    Pirongia,    Waikato, 

N.  Z. 
41,362.     Temporary   bottle-stopper  of  vulcanized   rubber.      A.    H.   Thomp- 
son, 76  Pitt  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W..  assignee  of  G.  C.  Maas, 
"Zenoni,"    Milroy    avenue,    and    W.    Young.    "Wilmay,"    Len- 
Ihall   street — both   of   Kensington. 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 

(May    ,6,     1918.1       Improvements    in     tractor    wheels. 


489,990. 
490,172. 
490,194. 
490,207. 


(June   10.   1916.)      Resilient  wheel.   R.   Fukuda- 

(March  26,   1917.)      Extensible  life-saving  belt.      H.    Mathouilk 

(May  22,   1918.)      Resilient  wheel  for  vehicles.     T.   Smodlaka. 


490,405, 
490,418. 
450,438. 
490,485 
490,493. 


(May   25,    1918.)      Improvements   in    tubes    for    pneumatic    tires 
C.  R.  Rawdon,  J.  H.  Heitmann.  and  C.  D.  Hall. 
487,766.      (March    8,    1918.)      First    certificate    of    addition    to    the 
patent    taken    out    November    27,     1917,    for    improvements    ir 
abdominal  belts   and  similar  articles.     F.  G.   Baugalz, 

(July    7,    1914.)      Puncture-proof   pneumatic    tire.      A.    Allirol. 

(June  6,    1918.)      Interchangeable  rubber  washer   for  shoe  soles 
P.  H.  M.  Gavalda,  3  rue  de  Courcelles,  Paris.   France. 

(June    7,    1918.)      Valve    for   pneumatic   tires.      Societe    Michelii 
&  Cic. 

(June    S,     1918.)       Improvements    in    automobile    tires.       W.    I 


(June  11,   1918.) 

D.   W.    Dorr.ince 
(June    13,    1918.) 


nents  in  the  joints  of  artificial  limbs, 
vements    in    artificial    limbs.       F.     H. 
918.)      Device    for    forming    air    chambers    in    tires. 


N 


nd    tube    patches.      Motor    < 
ubbers.      Acme    Rubber    Ma 


TRADE   MARKS. 

THE  UNITED  SATES. 

0;,319.      Representation    of   a   seal   on   a   ri 
gram    MCS— pneumatic    tire 
Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill- 

108,736.     The    word    AllPack— fruit-jar 
iacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

109,695.  Representation  of  a  colossal  inflated  red  rubber  life-belt  inclos- 
ing the  word  JiiFY,  above  the  words"THE  Cartridge  Does 
It,"  and  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit  and  a  sailor  leaning  against 
opposite  sides  of  the  belt — life-belts  of  rubber,  with  a  sealed 
compressed-air  tube  for  charging.  Tiffy  Life  Belt  Manufactur- 
ing Corp.,  New  York  City. 

111.974.  The  word  Booster — shoes,  now  made  of  leather.     United  States. 

Rubber  Co..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

111.975.  The   word   Rosco — shoes,   now    made   of   leather.      United    States 

Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

111.979.  The    words   Spot   Light — shoes,   now   made   of  leather.      United 

States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York 
City. 

111.980.  The    word    Autocrat — shoes,    now    made    of    leather.      United 

States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brun.swick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York 
City. 

111,982.  The  word  Elsie — shoes,  now  made  of  leather  and  a  combina- 
tion of  leather  and  cloth.  The  United  Stales  Rubber  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

112,054.  The  word  Workster — workers'  clothing  of  fabric,  fabric  and 
rubber,  etc.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,   and   New  York  City. 

112,460.  The  word  Hayes — men's,  women's,  and  children's  shoes,  boots, 
and  slippers,  made  of  leather,  suitable  fabrics,  rubber,  or  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  materials.  E.  Hayes. 
Inc.,  New   York  City. 

112,605.  Representation  of  a  school-house  in  silhouette,  resting  on  a 
rectangle,    the    two   superimposed  on   a  circle — rubber   erasers, 

machinery    packing.      The 


Rcprescnlatior 
Zinc    L.    & 
pigments. 
Mas.s.,  and 

Rcprescntatior 
L.   &    S.    Cc 

and  .St.   Lot 
Rep 


of    ; 
L.   &  S.   Co. 


of  a  stencil  inclosing  the  words  American 
5.  Co.,  AZO,  LL — zinc  oxides  for  use  as  ijaint 
Vmerican  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelling  Co.,  Boston, 
it.  Louis,  Mo. 

of  a  stencil  inclosing  the  words  American  Zinc 
,  AZO,  LLL— zinc  oxides  for  use  as  paint  pig- 
rican  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smeltincf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
is.  Mo. 

stencil     inclosing    the    words    American 

AZO,   ZZZ — zinc   oxides   for   use  as   paint 

Lead    &    Smelting    Co.,    Boston, 


116,840. 
116,920. 


117,223. 
117,508. 
117,729. 
117,731. 
117,732. 
117,734. 
117,873. 
117,988. 

118,485. 


24,448. 
24,465. 


Mass.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  word   Russell  within  .'n   oval — woven  cartrii 

woven   military   belts.     The  Russell   Manufactur 


rubber   and   composilion   cushion   heels  and   heel   lifts. 
Auto   Tire   Co.,   Racine,   Wis. 

Representation  of  a  denture  bearing  the  v 
—artificial  denture.  Dr.  T.  J.  King- 
D.   D.  S.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  words  Las-Stik  in  fancy  letters — fabric  and  rubber  repair 
patches.      Las-Stik   Patch    Manufacturing  Co.,   Hamilton,   O. 

The  word  Texshed — waterproof  textile  fabrics.  Eastern  Fin- 
ishing Works,   Inc.,  Kenyon,   R.   I. 

The  words  Tip  Top— nursing  nipples,  etc.  Whitall  Tatum 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Paratol — waterproof  textile  fabrics.  Eastern  Finish- 
ing Works.  Inc.,  Kenyon,  R.  I. 

The  word  XLO — rubber  tires  and  tubes.  Excello  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber  Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

The  word  Braseestos — brake  lining.  "Scandinavia"  Belting. 
Limited,   London,   Eng. 

Representation  of  the  ship  MavHower — inner  tubes  and  tires. 
Mayflower    Rubber    Works    Co.,    Braintree,    Mass. 

Representation  of  the  ship  Afay^ot(ier-~hot-water  bottles, 
syringes,  etc.     Mayflower  Rubber  Works  Co.,   Braintree,  Mass. 

The  word  Mayflower— inner  tubes  and  tires.  Mayflower  Rub- 
ber   Works   Co.,    Braintree,    Mass. 

The  word  Mayflower — hot-water  bottles,  syringes,  etc.  May- 
flower  Rubber   Works   Co.,    Braintree,    Mass. 

The  word  Erco — rubber  and  composition  soles  and  heels.  Essex 
Rubber   Co.,   Trenton.   N.   J. 

The  word  "Retardeau"  quoted — waterproofing  preparation  for 
wearing  apparel  and  textile  fabrics.  Pearson  Products  CoTp., 
New    York    City. 

The  word  Dolphin — rubber  garden  hose.  Simmons  Hardware 
Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

The   word   Silklastic — suspenders   and  garters.      The    Dominion 

Suspender    Co.,    Limited,    Niagara    Falls,    Ont 
The    words    Shur-On — belting,    hose,    and    packing;    rubber    and 

fabric    interliners:    friction    cloth;    tire    putty;    rubber    paints; 

rubber    and    canvas    footwear;    weather    stripping,    rubberized 

sheeting;    and    rubber    rolls.      Dunlop    Tire    &    Rubber    Goods 

Co.,   Limited,   Toronto,  Ont. 
The  word  Security  on  representation  of  a  tire — automobile  tires 

and    accessories.      H.    C.    Hatch,    Montreal,    Que. 
The    words    Tiger    Brand    and    the    representation    of    a    tiger's 

head  in   a  circle — rubber  roofings,   f^tc.      Thos.    Birkett   &   Son 

Co.,    Limited,   Ottawa.    Ont. 
The    word    Transport— rubber    tires   and    tubes.      The    Canadian 

Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Limited.    Montreal,   Qu 


Frederick   Webb  Brooke, 


N°  "• 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tire.  Patented  June  !0.  1919.  Term  14  years.  L.  R. 
ivis,  assignor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co. — ^both  of  Providence, 
I. 

10,    1919.      Term    14    years. 


11^ 

H 

4W 


53,427. 
53,479. 


5,751 
5,791 


53,410 

Pneumal 
Rcnne 
York 


Patented  Ju 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Resilient  semi-pneumatic  wheel.    Patented  May  10,   1919.    Joseph 
Kitch 


Monkhouse,  Guclph,  Ont 
Garter.     Patented  May   17, 
ited.    Kitchener,    Ont. 


Suspender  Co.,  Lim- 


THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

Rubber  heel.      Patented  January  16,   1919.     H.  Victor.  37  boul 

vard   du   Temple.    Paris. 
Vulcanized^  and   calendered    belting  bearing   the    words    Roman 
Patented    January     16,     1919.        Mannfactu 


Caoutchouc  de  la   Dron 


Romans,  Drome. 
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The  Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


JULY  WAS  A  (juiET  MONTH  ill  the  Crude  rubber  market,  due  to 
the  apathy  of  both  buyers  and  sellers  to  agree  on  prices.  As 
visible  supplies  were  ample  and  arrivals  for  the  month 
promised  to  be  unusually  heavy  the  manufacturers  were  not  in- 
terested, moreover,  holders  anticipated  heavy  buying  on  the 
resumption  of  trade  with  Germany.  The  failure  of  this  move- 
ment together  with  the  break  in  sterling  exchange  and  a  lack  of 
demand  depressed  the  market  and  prices  weakened.  Sellers,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  concessions  in  accord  with  the  buyers' 
views  and  the  market  became  dormant. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  the  price  movement  of 
plantation  and  South  American  Para  rubber. 

Plantation  W^T'fo;  July  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  42'^  cents; 
July-September,  43 ;  October-December,  445/2,  and  January-June, 
1920,  arrivals,  46  cents.  July  24,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  405^2  cents  ; 
August-September,  40^ ;  October-December,  43 ;  January-June, 
1920,  arrivals,  45  cents. 

July  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  41;^  cents;  July-September, 
421/2  ;  October-December,  4354,  and  January-June,  1920,  arrivals, 
45  cents.  July  24,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  39j/$  cents ;  August- 
September,  39J4  ;  October-December,  42,  and  January-June,  1920, 
arrivals,  44  cents. 

July  1.  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot  39  cents;  August-December, 
39H.  and  January-June,  1920,  arrivals,  41y^  cents.  July  24,  No.  1 
amber  crepe,  spot  37  cents  ;  August-December,  37,  and  January- 
June,  1920,  arrivals,  39  cents. 

July  1.  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  30  cents  ;  July-December, 
31;  and  January-June,  1920,  arrivals,  31'/<  cents.  July  24,  No.  1 
roll  brown  crepe,  spot  2954  cents;  August-December,  29;  and 
January-June,  1920,  arrivals,  30  cents. 

South  American  Par.\s  and  Caucho.  July  1,  spot  prices 
were:  upriver  fine,  55;  islands  fine,  4754;  upriver  coarse,  32; 
islands  coarse,  21,  and  Cameta  coarse,  22  cents.  July  24,  spot 
prices  on  these  sorts  were:  upriver  fine,  S4J4;  islands  fine,  48; 
upriver  coarse.  32  ;  islands  coarse,  21,  and  Cameta  coarse,  22  cents. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  July  28,  the  current  date : 

.\ugiist  1, 

1918.  Tulv    1,  July   28. 

Free  Rubber.  1919.  1919. 

PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe 6,1  (3  40  @  41  @41^ 

Amber   crepe    No.    1 60  @  38  @  38  @ 

.'\mber   crepe    No.    2 60  db  37  @  37  @ 

Amber   crepe   No.    3 58  @  36  @  36  @ 

Amber   crepe    No.    4 57  @  35  @  35  @ 

Brown  crepe,     thick     clean..  60  @  36  @  35  @ 

Brown  crepe,     thin     clean...  60  (»  36  @  35  @ 

Brown  crepe,    thin    5pecky.  .  50  O  .M  O  32  @ 

Brown  crepe,     rolled     ......  44  @  29J^@  29  @29''; 

Smoked  sheet,   ribbed,   stand- 
ard   quality     62  (a  39  O  40  @ 

Smoked  sheets,   plain,   stand- 
ard    quality 61  @  37  @  39  @ 

Unsmoked     sheet,     standard 

quality 60  @  36  @  38  @ 

Colombo    scrap    No.    1 46  @  30  @  32  (3 

Colombo    scrap    No.    2 44  @  28  @29  30  @ 

EAST  INDIAK— 

Assam    cr^pe     60     @  *56     @  *58     @ 

.^ssam    onions     54     (a  @  (» 

Penane    block    scrap @  *38      @  *40      @ 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin      15      @  14     @  13;iffl 

PalembanK     @  @  14'A@> 

Pressed     block 25      @  25      @  21H@ 

Sarawak     @  @  11@ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PARAS — 

Upriver  fine     68     (3  5554(356  5454@S5 

I'priver  medium      63      @  51      (ffi  '52     @ 

I'priver   coarse      40      @  34      @  32      @ 


SOUTH    AMERICAN- 


Upriver    weak,    fine 

Islands,     fine 

Islands,  medium      

Islands,  coarse     

Madeira,     fine     

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 

Cameta,    coarse    

Peruvian     fine     

CAUCHO — 

Lower    caucho    ball 

Upriver    caucho     ball 

MANICOBAS — 

Ceara   negro   heads    

Manitoba    (basis   30%    loss 

washing    and     drying)  .  . 

Mangabeira    thin    sheet... 

CENTHALS— 

Esmeralda     sausage     

Central     scrap     

Central    scrap   and    strip 

Central    wet   sheet,    25% 

Guayule,    20%     guarantee... 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime 

Benguela,  extra  No.   1,  28%. 

Benguela   No.    2,   32K% 

Congo    prime,    black    upper.  . 
Congo   prime,    red  upper.... 

Rio    Nunez    ball 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings 

Conakry    niggers    

Massai    sheets    and    strings.. 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta    Siak    

Red  Macassar   

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad  Bolivar 

Colombia    

Panama     

Surinam    sheet    

amber    

M^inal. 


August  1, 

1918, 

Free  Rubber. 


@ 

31 

@ 

@ 

@ 

20 

021 

«? 

35 

(S 

@ 

ffl 

(3. 

& 

@ 

(d> 

@39 

,15 

35 

@ 

@ 

@ 

RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

The  market  has  continued  dull  and  featureless,  which  is  ex- 
pected at  this  time  of  the  year  when  buying  is  usually  confined 
to  routine  orders  and  occasional  replacement  lots.  The  prepara- 
tions being  made  by  footwear,  insulated  wire  and  -mechanical 
goods  factories  for  a  good  autumn  business  are  favorable  signs 
for  reclaims.     Prices  have  not  changed. 


tandard  reclaims 

new  york  quotations. 
July  26,  1919. 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Ih. 

fo    1 

:i^  1 

.16      @ 

.12    (a 

.24      @ 

.35 

.35 

Mechanical    .... 
Red 

..lb. 
.  .lb 

.12 
.25 

Shoe  ;;;;;::;: 

Tire,    auto     

White'™."...".; 

..lb. 
..lb. 
..lb. 

.16H 

.13 

.25 

Under  date  of  June  24,  advices  from  .'\mstf.rdam,  Holland, 
report  the  resumption  of  the  crude  rubber  market  at  that  port. 
Direct  imports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  being  received 
and  find  a  ready  sale,  latex  being  quoted  Fl.  1.20  and  ribs,  Fl.  1.15 
per  one-half  kilo. 
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COMPARATIVE    HIGH    AND    LOW   SPOT   RUBBER    PRICES. 

July^ 

1919.'  J918.  1917. 

PLANTATIONS— 

First    latex    crepe...     $0.42^4@$O.39}4  ?0.63  @$0.63  JO.67J4@$0.65 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed         Al'A®  .38!^  .62  @  .62  .6?J^@     .65 

FABAS— 

Upriver    fine 55}4@  .55  .68  @  .68  .69^4  @     -68 

Uoriver   coarse 33      @  .32  .40  @  .40  .49     @      .49 

Islands   fine 47H@  ATA  .59  @  .59  .63H@     -61 

Islands   coarse 21"/,@  .Zl'A  .27  @  .27  30     @     .28^^ 

Cameta 21J4@  M'A  .28  @  .28  .33     @     .32 

'Figured  only  to  July  25. 

THE  MARKET   FOR   COMMERCIAL   PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  lirokcr  in  crude 
rubber  and  comnicicial  paper,  No,  68  William  street,  New  York  City, 
advises  as  follows:  ,  ,.  ,  ,      , 

"During  July  thp  demand  for  paper  has  been  light  and  mostly  from  out- 
of-town  banks,  the  best  rubber  names  going_at  S'A  per  cent  to  SH  per  cent 
and  those  not  so  well  known  at  6  per  cent." 

WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUIHKIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,   Singapore,   report   [June   5,    1919]; 

At  the  weekly  rubber  auction  which  commenced  yesterday  there  was  a 
itrong  demand  for  standard  grades  at  prices  which,  on  the  average,  show  a 
further  slight  decline.  The  lop  price  for  ribbed  smoked  sheet  was  74^ 
cenU,  paid  for  five  lots  only,  but  the  bulk  of  this  grade  sold  at  73/74  cents. 
Fine  pale  crepe  sold  up  to  76>i  cents,  a  drop  of  1  cent  on  the  week.  Off 
quality  lots  of  sheet  and  crepe  were  readily  taken  up  at  last  week's  prices. 
Fine  brown  ciepes  were  steady,  while  brown  and  dark  crepes  declined  }4 
cent.     The  quantity  sold  was  547  tons  out  of  85.^  tons  cataloged. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values:  t-      ■     , 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound.'  London. 

Sheet,  fine    ribbed    smoked 72c        @      74!^c  l/IO^      @      1/11'A 

Sheet,  good    ribbed    smoked 66  @      71^  1/9^      @      1/10J4 

Sheet,  plain    smoked    60         @     1/  7^^      @      

Crepe,  fine   pale    75  @      76H  2/0  @     2/  0»^ 

Crepe,  good    pale      67         @     74  1/9^     @     l/UH 

Crepe,  fine  brown    59         @     64  1/  7H     @     1/  8?i 

Crepe,  good   brown    52  @      58  1/5"^      @      1/  7'A 

Crepe,  dark    42         @     52!/2  1/2^     @     1/5^ 

Crepe,  bark    37!^      @     43  1/  IH     @     1/  2Ji 

'Quoted  in  S.  S.  Currency. 

FEDERATED  MALAY   STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

It  is  stated  by  an  official  cablegram  from  Kuala  Lumpur  that  7,308  tons 
of  plantation  rubber  were  exported  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in 
the  month  of  May,  as  against  7,664  tons  in  April  and  5,851  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  for  five  months  of  the 
present  year  was  43,623  tons,  compared  with  35,396  tons  in  1918  and 
33,467  tons  in  1917.     Comparative  statistics  are  appended: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January    tons     5,995  7,588  7,163 

February     7,250  6,820  10,809 

March      7,088  7,709  10,679 

April    5,955  7,428  7,664 

May     7,179  5,851  7,308 

Totals 33,467  35,396  43,623 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

An  official  cablegram  from  Singapore  states  that  15,845  tons  of  rubber 
were  exported  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  May,  com- 
pared with  10.848  tons  in  April  and  13,587  tons  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  The  total  export  for  five  months  of  the  present  year  was 
77,666  tons,  compared  with  35,665  tons  in  1918  and  30,741  tons  in  1917. 
Appended   are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January      tons     3,562  4,302  14,404 

February     6.495  2,334  15,661 

March    8,299  8,858  20,908 

April    6,103  6,584  10,848 

May     6,282  13,587  15,845 

Totals 30,741  35,665  77,666 

Transhipments  for  month  of  May    (1919),  2,132  tons. 


RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  CEYLON. 

IMPORTS. 

January  1  to  June  2. 

Crude  rubber:  1918.                    1919. 

From  Straits    Settlements    pounds  1,471,419  1,087,026 

India    1,188,046              612.757 

Burma   and    other    countries 3,107              

Totals     2,662,572  1,699,783 

EXPORTS.  

January  1  to  June  2-. 

Crude  rubber:  1918.  1919?^ 

To   United    Kingdom     l>ounds  6,325,796  15,227,401 

Belgium     29,120 

France     22,430  330,010 

'Victoria     91,975  89,785 

'New  South   Wales    156,567  91,700 

United    States     9,866,909  33,634,370 

Canada    and    Newfoundland 2,565,606  260,016 

India     1,079  1,977 

Straits   Settlements    424 

Japan     136,818  191,741 

Totals 19,167,180         49,786,544 

'  These  figures  include  cargoes  for  transshipment  to  New  Zealand,  other 
ports  of  Australia,   and   dependencies. 

(.Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 


M,- 

irch. 

Three  Months 
Ended  March  31. 

lo  Holland    

ffillf  .::::■::. 

1918. 
...kUos      

1919.' 

"iVV.OOO 

167.000 

1,864,000 

459.666 
59,000 
51.000 

2,773,000 

1,081,000 
133,000 

1,432,000 
127,000 

2,773.000 

PORTS  FRON 

of  the   Feden 
;eyion.) 
i  March  31. 

1918. 
1,659,606 
2,66b',666 

37V.b6b 

238,000 

4,334,000 

2,348,000 

53,000 

1,933,000 

4.334,000 

I  MALAYA 

ited   Malay 

■"  to  Feb.^28, 
a.    Penang, 

3,512,400 

2Vl',266 

2,052,400 

1919. 

120,000 

1,019,000 

167.000 

5,035,000 

20,000 

1,391,000' 

11,000 
8,005,000 

Canada    

Japan     .. 

sooo 

Other   countries    , 

Totals     

Ports  of  origin: 

358.000 

156,000 
8,005,000 

States,   but 

Soerabaya 

25  000 

Totals     358,000 

PLANTATION  RUBBER  EX 

(These   figures   include   the   production 
January  1  jo 

To     United      King- 
dom   ...pounds. 

Port. 
Singapore.  Sweitenham.  Malacc 

12  561  200 

Totals. 

16.073,600 

6,507.200 

8,334,000 

50,000 

92,580,800 
88,000 

6  507  200 

c^n  ■::::::.:: 

United    States 
and   Canada. . 

50  000 

90  528.400 

88,000 

China     (Hong- 
kon-l 

Othe?  countries.: 

64,800 

5.776,600 

123,698,400 

For  the  year 

191S.. pounds 
For  the  year  !91/... 

12.479.200 

Fortneyeai  1915... 

(.Compiled  by  Ba 

rlow  &  Co.,  Singapore.) 

EXPORTS  OF   INDIA  RUBBER   FROM   MANAOS  DURING  THE   MONTH   OF  MAY,   1919. 


NEW   YORK. 


EXPORTERS. 

Stowell  &  Co 

Tancredo  Porto  &  Co 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Br 

T.    G.    Araujo 

T.  A.  Mendes  &  Co 


Totals,   Manaos    207,967  23, 

transit,   Iquitos 837  17, 

Totals    208,804  40, 

compiled  by  StO'j;ell  &■  Co..   Mandos.  Hrczil.) 


25.995 
17,479 
30,960 


133,450 
20.716 
45,435 
10,240 

""266 


133,450 
143,000 
174,000 
41,200 
10,540 
18,390 
10,686 


216,760   555,397 


EUROPE. 

Grand 

Medium. 

Coaise. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

8,273 

15.883 

51,470 

140,681 

274,131 

9,288 

15,382 

33,000 

176.000 
174:000 

1,440 

73,260 

126,074 
20,022 

167,274 

10,686 

1.288 

9,992 

9,992 

146,228   364,380   919,777 
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CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIP'S 
MANIFESTS. 

PARAS   AND    CAUCHO    AT    NEW   YORK. 

Pounds. 


June  30.  By  the 
T.  R.  Henderson  &  C 
Meyer  &  Brown.  .  . 

Paul  i!erli:ch 

Gaston,      Williams 


Mixed 
Medium  Coarse.  Caucho.  Rubber. 
iia,  from  Cristobal. 


S.  S.  Alban,  from  Maceio. 

a 47,000 

'3.S,200  63,800  199,700 

.   276,323  18.519  118,529  80,204 


Wign 


The 


47,000 
310,300 
493,575 


.15,288,000     15,680     51.520     17,920    <76,160     15,449,280 


1,480 


2,240 


=410 


June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Alban,  from  Para. 

Meyer  S:  Brown,  Inc 63.800  199,700    '11.600 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co.  .  .         35,000     20,000     53.000     68,000    M6,OO0 
^Pocl  &  Kelly 217,600     69,200  130,800  328,000    *11,878 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Mavaro,  from  Trinidad. 

Yglcsias  &  Co.,  Inc 

S.  Amsincl<  &  Co.,  Inc.        33,000     

General       Export       & 

Commercial   Co....  '171      

Jul 


275,100 
220,000 
757,478 


^From  Manaos 
'Angostura. 


PLANTATIONS. 


(.Figured    180   pounds 


Tune  :.     By  the  S.  S.  Suwa  Maru, 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo 
&   Kelly 


Poel 


Colombo 


June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Billnon,  at  Sai 
Aldens'    Successors,    Ltd.        Batavia 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Batavia 
L.  Littlejohn  S:  Co.,  Inc.        Soerabaya 
General  Rubber  Co .Xsahan    (Sum. 

Soerabaya 
Soerabaya 
Various     Batavia 


Yokohama,  a 
New  York 
New  York 


San  Fran. 
San  Fran. 
San  Fran. 
New  York  ) 
New  York  i 
San  Fran. 
New  York 
New  York 


June  6.     By  the  S.   S.  Kev  West,  at 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore 

F.    R.    Henderson    &   Co.  Singapore 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore 

William   H.    Stiles  &   Co.  Singapore 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co Singapore 

The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber  Co Singapore 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore 

Foel   &   Kelly Singapore 

Vernon   Metal  &  Produce 

Co.,    Inc Singapore 

E.    Boustead    &    Co Singapore 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


56,000 
598,000 
298,000 


217,080 
174,520 
177,660 
94,500 
56,000 
257,600 

246,400 

44,800 
112,220 
80.000 


June  16.  By  the  S. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co. 


S.   Gn 


J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore 

Frank  P.  Dow  ft  Co Singapore 

June  18.      Bv  the  S.   S.  Cyclops,  via 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Hongkong 

Various     Hongkong 

June   18.     By  the  S.   S.  Colombia,  at 
Firestone  Tire   &    Rubber 

Co Hongkong 

June  18.     By  the  S.   S.  Methven,  at 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore 

The      Goodvear     Tire      & 

Rubber  Co Singapore 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc....  Singapore 

1..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Various     Singapare 


Akron 

546,480 

33,600 

New  York 

829,600 

New  York 

134,424 

Akron  101.340 

New  York  56,000 

New  York  56,000 

Seattle  29.160 


June  24.  By  the  S 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  I 
Pell  &  Dumont,  Lnc 
R.  F.  Downing  &  Co. 
Various     


at  New  York. 


June  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Soerakarta,  at  San  Francisco. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 
J.    .T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Soerabaya  San  Fran. 

The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Batavia  San  Fran. 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Soerabaya  Akron 

\*arious     Soerabaya  Akron 

Various     Batavia  San  Fran. 

June  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Yetorofn  Maru.  at  San  Francis 

Various     Singapore  San  Fran. 

June  27.     By  the  S.   S.  Lomther  Castle,  at  New  York. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

F.   R.  Henderson   &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York 

William   H.    Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 
Pacific    Trading    Corp.    of 

America    Singapore  New  York 

W.   G.    Ryckman,   Inc Singapore  New  York 

Raw   Products   Co Singapore  New  York 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Rubber   Trading    Co Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  Ytork 

Fred  Stem  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York 

Poel    &   Kelly Singapore  New  York 

Kawaharal    Co Singapore  New  York 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Belawan  New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Pt.  Swefham     New  York 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Belawan  New  York 

Various     Penang  New  York 

\'arious     Singapore  New  York 

June  28.     Bv  the  S.   S.   Defiance,  at  New  York. 

Various     London  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Empress  of  Asia,  at  Vancouvi 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Hongkong  New  York 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Hongkong  Seattle 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Hongkong  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Ordnna,  at  New  York. 

Various     Liverpool  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  La  Lorraine,  at  New  York. 

Various     Havre  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Eclipse,  at  New  York. 

Gravenhorst  &  Co Hongkong  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Orduna,  at  New  York. 

Various     Liverpool  New  York 

July  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Monmouth,  at  New  York. 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York 

Pennsylvania   Rubber  Co.  Singapore  Teannette,  Pa. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

_I'2f-    •■•• -^--A---  Singapore  New  York 

«>■,?•  "^P*^^/^?"  §  £"••  Singapore  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 
Charies    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc.    ■••.-.■... Singapore  New  York 

Stem,   Hall   &  Co.,   Inc..  Singapore  New  York 

Obalski  &  Sweeney,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York 

Raw   Products   Co Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Poel   &    Kelly Singapore  New  York 

Kawara   Company    Singapore  New  York 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York 

A.   C.   Fox  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Federal    Products   Co Singapore  New  York 

Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc....  Singapore  New  York 
Vernon   Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Taeper  &  Co..  of  London.  Singapore  New  York 
Balfour      Williamson       & 

Co Singapore  New  York 

Peninsular    Trading 

Agency    Singapore  New  York 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Mexican     Crude     Rubber 

Co Pt.  Swefham  New  York 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co Singapore  New  York 

\'arious     Singapore  New  York 

July  2.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Rangoon,  at  New  York. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York 
Charies    T.     Wilson     Co.. 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

Thornett  &  Fahr Colombo  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo  New  York 


560,000 
153,900 
67.500 


433,680 
27,540 


,843,520 
930.248 
350,640 
238,500 

62,280 
43,560 
40,320 
18,000 
11,200 
,187,200 
246,194 
300,780 
392,000 
224,060 
167,760 

54,720 


180.000 
70.200 
25.560 

176,400 
93.440 


697,200 

122.400 


10,620 

10,620 

9,720 

9.720 

1,440 

1,440 

920,640 
442,180 

441,540 
207,180 
61,380 

50,400 
44,800 
21,420 
20,160 
672,000 
657,464 
570,960 
590,645 

505,980 
333.000 

I94',22a 

103.140 
88,920 
55,080 

36.000 
15,120 
34.200 
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JiLv  5.     By  the  S.   S.  Karimocn,  at  New  York. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Batavia  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Batavia  New  York 
Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Batavia  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York 
Peninsular    Trading 

Agency    Batavia  New  York 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Soerabaya  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Java  New  York 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co Tandjong  PriokNew  York 

Foreign    Trading    Co Batavia  New  York 

Catz  American  Co Batavia  New  York 

Poel  &   Kelly Batavia  New  York 

Schilthuis    &    Co Batavia  New  York 

Schilthuis    &    Co Tandjong  PriokXcw  York 

Vernon  Metal  &   Produce 

Co Batavia  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Batavia  New  York 

Rubber   Trading   Co Soerabaya  New  York 

General   Rubber  Co Tandjong  PriokNew  York 

Joostcn    &   Janssen Tandjong  PriokNew  York 

Gaston    Williams  &   Wig- 
more    New  York 

•Various  Batavia  New  York 

Various     Tandjong  PrikoNew  York 

Shipment  Shipped 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 

Various     Liverpool  New  York 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Yetorofu  Maru,  via  Calcutta, 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd Singapore  New   York 

Mitsui  &  Co Kobe  .Seattle 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Scmmelsdyk,  at  New  York. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Batavia  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Soerabaya  New  York 

General  Rubber  Co Batavia  New  York 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Batavia  New  York 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Sourabaya  New  York 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Batavia  New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly Soerabaya  New  York 

Winter,   Ross  &   Co Soerabaya  New  York 

Winter,    Ross   &    Co Batavia  New  York 

Schilthuis  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Java  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 
Peninsular    Trading 

Agency     Batavia  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co...  Batavia  New  York 
Thos.  E.  Desmond  &  Co.  Batavia  New  York 
Federal  Export  Corp.  .  .  .  Batavia  New  York 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Soerabaya  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....  Batavia  New  York 

New  York  Overseas  Co..  Soerabaya  New  York 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Java  New  York 

Java  -  Holland  -  American 

Trading  Co Batavia  New  York 

Various    Batavia  New  York 

July  8.     By  the  S.   S.  Tahni  Man,,  at  Seattle. 

William  H.   Stiles  &   Co.  .Singapore  New  York 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd Batavia  Seattle 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  .  Batavia  New  York 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co .Singapore  Seattle 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York! 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Batavia  New  York  } 

L.   Litttlejohn  &   Co Singapore  New  York) 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Toronto 

i»The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber     Co Singapore  Akron 

July  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Manitou,  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York 

RogersPyatt   Shellac   Co.  London  New  York 

TuLY  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Sax'onia,  at  London. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  London  New  York 

July  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Santa  Crus,  at  San  Franciscc 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  San  Fran. 

Gates  Rubber  Co Singapore  Denver 

Thomas    A.    Desmond    & 

Co.  Singapore  .San.   Fran 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  San  Fran. 

July  17.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Kosembe.  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

July  18.     By  the  S.  S.  TatsMma  Maru,  via  Hongkong 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singapore  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson     Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Pacific  Trading  Corp.   of 

America    Singapore  New  York 


481,600 
85,480 
70.380 
8,440 
59,040 
63,070 
47,520 
56,520 

43,920 


110,160 
,402.680 
438,360 


23,400 
384,587 
311,940 
227,520 


174,420 
155.160 

77,400 
136,260 
115,920 

93,060 

91,500 


190,080 
102.420 
62,100 

131,040 

268,800 


38,520 
9,900 

48,420 

194,499 

194,499 

588.240 
164,340 

26,820 
56,000 

835,400 

41,950 

41,950 

t  New  York. 
27,540 

shipment 
from: 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore 
Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 
more      Singapore 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc,       Singapore 
Various   Singapore 

July  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Clan  Murray,  ; 

General  Rubber  Co Colombo 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 

Rubber   Trading    Co Colombo 

Poel    &   Kelly Colombo 

L,   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo 

July  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Lafanto,  at  Nev 
Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co. .       Hull 


York 

54.180 

49,500 

York 

278,820 

1,070,780 

'yI^. 

156.800 
72,440 

33,600 

York 

107,712 

York 

56,070 

22,400 

449,022 

York 

4,500 

4,500 

'96 


1.280 


'"  Shortshipped,  Genchu  Maru. 

EALATA. 

June  24,      By  the  S.   S,   Garrillo.  at  New  York. 
Isaac    Brandon    &   Bros..        Port  Lim6n         New   York  150 

June  24.     By  the  S.  S.  .■Illianca,  at  New  York. 
Neuss.    Hesslein    &    Co..        Cristobal  New  York  1,050 

W.    Reed    Williams,    Inc.        Cristobal  New  York  450 

June  28.     By  the  S,  S.  Defiance,  at  New  York.  ~"       ~ 

\'arious     London  New  York  3,900 

July   1.      By  the  S.   S.   .4lamo. 

American    Trading   Co...       Cartagena  New  York  3,900 

July  7,     By  the  S.  S.  Colon. 

G.   Arasinck  &  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal  New  York  9.600 

Isaac    Brandon   &    Bros..        Cristobal  New  York  450 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  9,900 

July  10.     By  the  S.  S.  .Sdvatice. 

Neuss,    Hesslein    &    Co..  Cristobal  New  York  1,050 

July   11.     By  the  S.  S.  Sa.vonia,  at  New  York. 

Various     London  New  York  3,150 

July   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Lakehinst,  at  New  York. 

J.    S.   Sembrada  &  Co...  Cristobal  New  York  26,700 

Gaston,   Williams  &   Wig-  ' 

more     Cristobal  New  York  4,650 

Heilbron,    Wolff    &    Co..  Cristobal  New   York  3.300 
Antioquia          Commercial 

Corp Cristobal  New  York  3,000 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  2,250 

July  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  H.  F.  Hodges,  at  New  York, 
G.    Amsinck    &    Co.,    Inc.        Cristobal  New  York  4,500 

Piza,    Nephews   &   Co Cristobal  New     York  300 

July   18.     By  tthe  S.  S,  Mararal,  at  New  York. 

South    &    Central    Ameri- 
can   Commercial    Co...  Trinidad  New  York            29,850 
June  20.      By  the  S.   S.  Gen.  O.  H.  Ernst,  at  New  York. 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal  New  York             10,950 

Antioquia         Commercial 

Corporation      Cristobal  New  York               3,000 

June  30.    By  the  S.  S.  Ma^aro,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Trinidad  New  York  34,350 

South    &    Central    Ameri.        Trinidad  New  York  26,400 

can  Commercial  Co....  New  York  1,950 

Various   Trinidad  

CENTEAIS. 

June  24.      Bv   the  S.   S.   Garillo,  at  New  York. 
G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..     •  Port  Limon         New  York  900 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros,.        Port  Limon         New   York  30O 

June  27,     By  the  S.   S.  San  Jacinto,  at  New  York. 
United       States      Rubber 

Export   Co Havana  New  York  720 

July    1.      By  the   S.    S.   Alamo,  at  New   York. 
\merican    Trading    Co..       Cartagena  .^cw  York  6.200 

July  7.     By  the  S.   S.  Colon  at  New  York. 
Isaac   Brandon   &    Bros..       Cristobal  New  York  700 

July  II,     By  the  S.  S.  Grecian,  at  New  York. 
H,    E.    Botzow Caracas  New  York  400 

July   14,      By  the    S.    S.  Lakehurst,   at  New  York. 
J.    S.    Sembrada    &    Co..       Cristobal  New  York  400 

July   15.     By  the  S,   S.  Gen  H.  F.  Hodges,  at  New  York. 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  25,000 

G.  .Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal  New  York  15.500 

J.    S.    Sembrada    &    Co..       Cristobal  New  York  4,700 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  2.000 

July  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Mexico,  at  New  York. 
Various     Havana  New  York  27,100 

July  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Hilson,  at  New  York. 
G.   .Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York  1,500 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  800 

July  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc. .  Trinidad             New  York            38,700 

South    &    Central    Ameri- 
can   Commercial    Co...  Trinidad             New  York            18,500 

June  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  O.  H.  Ernst,  at  New  York^ 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  7,200 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  4,100 

G,   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal              New  York  3.200 

Heilbron,    Wolff    &    Co..  Cristobal     "       New  York  1  OOO 


3,900 
3,900 

19,950 

1,050 
3,15<V 


1,200 
720- 

6,200 
700 

400 


47,200 
27,100. 
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GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:                  Pounds.       Totals. 

Jul.v   5.      By  the  S.   S.  Karimoen,  at  New  York. 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York             45,300         45,300 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Sommrlsdvk.  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian   Rubber 

Co.,    Ltd Soerabaya  New  York  52,500  52.500 

GUTTA  SIAK. 
July  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Monmouth,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  63,000         63.000 

GUTTAS. 
June  30.      By   the   S.    S.   Elifsc,   ut   New   York. 
Bush   &   Daniels Hongkong  New  York  S,700  8.700 

July  5.     By  the  S.   S.  Karimoen,  at  New  York. 
Various     Soerabaya  New  York  9,900  9,900 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Sommelsdyk,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Ltd Soerabaya  New  York  8,700  8,700 

MANICOBAS. 
July  12.     By  the  S.   S.   West  Indian,  at  New  York. 
General  Commercial   Co..       Bahia  New  York  1,450  1,450 

July   12.     By  the  S.   S.   Talisman,  at  New  York. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Bahia  New  York  13,420 

13,420 

PONTIANAK. 

June  27.     By  the  S.    S.  Lowlhcr  Castle,  at  New  York. 

Yaeger    &    Co Shanghai             New  York  215,400 

United  Malaysian   Rubber 

Co.,    Ltd Shanghai             New  York  197,400 

Kidder,   Peabody   &   Co..       Shanghai            New  York  183,600 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Shanghai             New  York  154,500 

Various     Shanghai            New  York  303,300 

■     1,054,200 

July  1.     By  the  S.   S.  Monmouth,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Ltd Singapore           New  York  59,100 

Various     Singapore           New  York  57,300       116,400 

July  5.     By  tlie  S.   S.  Karimom.  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York  20,100         20,100 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.   Yetorofu  Mam,  via  Calcutta,  at  Seattle. 
Meyer   Bros.   &   Co Singapore  San.  Fran.  27,300  27,300 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Sommelsdyk,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Ltd Soerabaya  New  York               5,400 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Batavia  New  York              67,200 

Various     Batavia  New  York           539,400    1,115,400 

Various     bociabaya  New  York            503,400 

July   16.     By  the   S.   S.  Persia  Maru,  via  Hongkong. 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Singapore  New  York  171,720 

Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Singapore  New  York  61,200       232,920 

July   18.     By  the  S.  S.  Taimmo  Maru,  via  Hongkong,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..       Singaoore  New  York  75,300 
Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

America    Singapore  New  York  59,700 

G.  Kawahara   Co Singapore  New  York  60,000       195,000 

July  18.    By  the  S.  S.  Clan  Murray,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  662,400 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc....       Colombo  New  York  321,120       983,520 

UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1919  (BY  MONTHS). 

Manitoba 

and       Totals  Totals 

Planta-                   Afri-     Ccn-      Guay-  Matto         for  for 

1919.                   tions.    Paras.      cans,    trals.        ule.  Grosso.     1919.  1918. 

January      ...tons     4,906     2,141             2         114           72         ...        7,235  16,084 

February     14,079     2,701         489         100          87         ...      17,456  13,108 

March      23,680     3,808        337        211         187         ...     28,223  17,161 

April      24,678     2,794           90         144        330        110     28,146  13,425 

June     13,645     1,706        264        263        390           51      16,319  24,124 

(Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.) 


ITALIAN   RUBBER   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS,   1909-1917. 

Crude  Rubber  Imported.  Manufactured  Rubber  Goods. 

Tons.               Lire.  Imports.  Exports. 

1917    6,127         55,144,890                                    Lire.'  Lire.' 

1916    5,320         47,878,200  1917    17,700,000  26,762,000 

1915     5,367         42,938,000  1916    33,042,000  45,519,000 

I9I4    3,054         21,378.000  1915     36,460,000  86,099,000 

1913    2,844         25,598,700  1914     27,464,000  62,099,000 

1912    3,494          38,438,400  1913    23,818,000  50,087,000 

1911     2.419         30,248,750  1912     30,397,000  56,531,000 

1910    1,878         21,939,000  1911     33,670,000  25,667,000 

1909     32,111,000       21.313,000  19'0     44,247,000  29,313, 0<iO 

1909     32,111,000  21,313,000 

'One  lira  e<iua]s  $0,193. 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


France     

Portugal     

United     Kingdom. 

Canada 

Central  America   . . 

Mexico     

Brazil     

Peru     

Other  South  Americ: 
British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Other     countries... 

Totals     


$51,357 

2,242,500 

140,070 

26,533 

157,434 

1,394,066 

sy<!,565  236.179 

321,500  143,048 

34,541,168     16,171,456 

4,917,229       2,348,769 

179,556  105,913 


128,770 
3,651,519 

245,490 
76,813 

332,923 
4,220,003 


165,219 

84,822 

,702,208 

94,343 


56,841 

42,842,093 

4,254,278 

461,175 


Value. 

$46,044 

23,750 

1,299,935 

42,816 

23,879 

61,995 

1,319,498 

34,212 

19,175 

17,628,968 

1,774,146 

167,199 


49,207,536 

$23,017,325 

55,478,181  $22,441,617 

246,395 
47,950 
991,687 
100,800 

125,313 
8,631 
56,130 
16,238 

53,370 

565,652- 

1,597,331 

744,486 

25,826 
142,285 
207,256 
116,722 

1,386,832 

$206,312 

2,960,829 

$492,089 

700,214 

53,849 

1,451,278 

119,573 

Totals,  unmanufactured  51.294,582  $23,277,486     59,890,298  $23,053,279 


Chicle    (dutiable) 

Ma: 
L.dia 


554,235 


318,921 
$18,830 


493,477 


dutiable: 
iber  and  gutta  perch; 
bber    substitutes 10,158  48,532 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


.Ml   other  tires' 

Scrap    and    old 

Reclaimed  rubber   

Belling,  hose,  and  packing' 
Boots'    pair. 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'. 
Other   rubber   manufactures'. 


,464,791 
66.658 
28,455 
30,283 

495,451 
37,658 
63,781 
72,991 

344,186 

561,656 


$2,360,279 
190,725 
28,049 
35,021 
638,348 
57,762 
154,440 
126,296 
838,188 
796,068 


EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE. 


Totals,  t 
Manufactui 
iidia  rubber 
ulta  percha 


tibstitutes,    elastic 


Totals    manufactured. . 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS   TO    N0N-C0NTICU0U8    TERHITOBIES    OF 
THE    UNITED    STATEb. 


To  Alaska: 

Belting,    iiose  and  packing 
Boots    and    shoes. .  ./xiiri 
Other    rubber    goods 

'  8,847 

$11,653 
24.365 
3,485 

'  ^^we 

$10,282 
24,212 
4,608 

Totals    

To     Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires    

Other    tires     

8,847 

$39,503 

6,833 

128,803 

5.009 

18.358 

9,900 

$39,102 

6,718 
78,569 
11,562 
14;43I 

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals    

To  Philippine   Islands: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Boots    and    sho^s.  .  .fairs 

'2,480 

$159,003 

18,932 

2,777 

115,325 

29,178 

i4;877 

$111,280 

23,521 
25:209 
120,097 
48,256 

Other  rubber  goods 

2.480 

$166,212 

2,343 
90,497 

1,394 
10,371 

24,877 

$217,083 

1,868 
15,230 
1,055 
2,718 

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile    tires    

Other    tires     . . 

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals    

■  Details    of   exports    of   domestic   merch: 
1919,  are  given  on  page  670  of  thjs  issue. 

$104,605 
indise  by   co 

untries   du 

$20,871 
ring    May, 
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EXPORTS     OF     INDIA     RUBBER     MANUFACTURES     AND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND 
UNITED   STATES   BY   COUNTRIES,   DURING  THE   MONTH   OF   MAY. 

Tires. 


E.XPORTED     TO- 


Eukope: 
Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. 

Belgium     

Denmark    

Gibraltar     '. . . . 

Greece     

Iceland    and    Faroe    Islands. 

Italy     

Netnerlands      

Norway     

Spain    

Switzerland     

Turkey    in    Europe 

England     

Scotland    


ToT.*i.s,    Europe. 

NOSTH   A.MERICA: 


Hondur; 


Costa    Rica    

Guatemala    

Honduras     

Nicaragua     

Salvador     

Mexico    

Miquelon,    Langky,    etc. 
Newfoundland   and  Labi 

Barbados     

Jamaica     

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 
Other  British  West  Indi. 

Cuba    

Danish    West    Indies.  .  .  . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French    West    Indies.  .  . 


Dominican     Republic 

Totals,  North  America 
SoVTH  America: 


Brazil     

Chile    

Colombia     

Ecuador    

British  Guiana 
Dutch  Guiana  . 
Paraguay     


Totals,   South   America. 
Asia: 
China 


Japanese    China    

Chosen    

British    India    

Straits    Settlements........ 

Other  British   East  Indies. 
Dutch    East    Indies 


Hongkong 
Japan  . . . 
Russia    m 


6.035 

431 

60,135 


33,442 

"iii 


10,451 

728 

3,200 


$335 
lV,286 


10,076 
'lO,625 


Auto- 
mobile. 
Value. 


$2,340 
34,507 
515,034 


CABLE    FROM    THE 
1919. 

ulatcd       All  Other 
re  and  Rubber  Manu- 
Cablc.         factures     Totals. 


111.226 
88,858 
157,237 


$53 
9,357 
4,431 


753 
999 
9,272 
5,149 
4.002 
16,832 
45,198 

l'2'2',3i5 


730,417 

491 

6,128 

23,696 

11,933 

9,980 

290,497 

94,456 

251,233 

105,126 

14,187 

396,213 

2,748 


$32,549  $1,131,160    $98,877   $211,240   $329,456  $2,003,952 


$25 

$109 

$103 

$27 

$346 

$641 

71 

121 

18,879 

114,948 

3,543 

5,548 

158,164 

356,412 

1,930 

10 

959 

563 

4,032 

165 

402 

1,169 

6,971 

142 

2,833 

85 

171 

5,734 

185 

3,180 

46 

820 

6,711 

1,343 

81,247 

1,382 

2,070 

5,442 

98,598 

18,456 

2,337 

267 

2,548 

13,325 

71,888 

7,359 

28,651 

27,842 

211,862 
206 

57b 

1.518 

3,281 

2,856 

27,376 

392 

70 

19 

26 

533 

1,046 

12,689 

978 

757 

1,689 

17,822 

4,380 

259 

82 

5,630 

23 

475 

196 

2:530 

14.528 

121,259 

23.073 

62,567 

46,748 

326,190 

35t 

446 

16 

168 

367 

1,119 

9,333 

183 

86 

91 

10,037 

136 

9,0)7 

210 

96 

977 

10,504 

1.1  SO 

188 

1,124 

1,040 

12.391 

12,102    $36,014 


$53,883   $466,241    $39,9^5   $107,512   $251,209  $1,131,577 


$21,997 
6.564 
113,834 
25,632 
17.528 
1,665 


7,109 
2,786 
1,963 


560 


$40,070 

$3,298 

$78,660 

2,346 

135 

140,341 

29,983 

344.906 

41,400 

10,420 

118,541 

6,032 

3,847 

31,600 

1,662 

74 

5,677 

630 

350 

7,101 

156 

79 

'iid 

21,103 

1,961 

71,634 

93,578 

6,696 

168.142 

1,713 

1.037 

$17,992    $19,573  $277,025    $25,495   $349,031  $57,880  $858,998 

$11,367     $1,121  $49,471     $1,019     $8,451  $5,372  $86,378 

103     127  613 

357    38  395 

418       976  11,3.86       283       122  23,965  47,601 

212        63     52.202     535  453  54,193 


5,250 
22.342 
3,334 


^'*™    •.••.• 

410 

410 

1,907 

$4,459 

21.141 

S20.191 

$0,257 

$177,224 

$2,869 

$91,556 

$63,595 

$431,261 

Oce.\nia: 

$7,633 

216 
2,515 

60 
2,791 

$995 
3,648 

'"175 
$4,818 

5,252 
565 
125 
118 

24,817 

30,952 

$2,476 
712 
165 
81 
85 
25.034 

$28,553 

$5,472 
1,102 

8 

'  'l',9'l6 

08,492 

$43,976 
81,570 

'  '2.628 

612 

100,843 

$229,629 

$2,768 

'"383 
'l'9',254 
$22,405 

$17,965 

'3'l',9S4 
$49,919 

$25,483 

6,872 

29 

676 

95 

46,346 

$79,501 

$106,768 

New    Zealand .■.■.■.■.'.■.. 

100,168 

Other     British    Oceania... 

40 

234 
3,914 

792 

23,521 

249,037 

Totals,    Oceania.. 

$37,596 

460,913 

Africa: 

^:^^°MAi.-::::. 

......           $1,565 

103.617 

24 

'"$75 

'  '7,573 

'$'6,246 

■$'9',3  ii 

26 

$l'o'.292 
60.208 

7,777 

"'i68 

'\^ 

'"$27 
28,903 

"■$i9 

14,306 

7 

95 

223,891 

551 

2,731 

lO.SlS 

28,205 

28,320 

tovM   "^'^    "^^     

168 

$136,171 

24 

$75 

7,573 

$6,240 

$9,342 

$78,996 

$1,224 

$28,930 

$14,427 

$375,405 

$638,348 

21,243 
ce.   Depart 

$57,762         185,707 
ment  of   Co^nmerce, 

$154,440 
If  ashingtoK 

$126,296 
..  D.   C.) 

$2,360,279 

$190,725 

$838,188 

$796,068 

$5,162,106 

(Camfiled  by  the  Burem 

of  Foreign   Commer 

August  1,  1919.] 
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RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
Two  Months  Ended  February 


UNITED   KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 


Unmanukactured-- 
India  rubber  and  gutta  pc 
raw  and  reclaimed; 
Frum  Great   Britain   .  . . 
India    and    Ceylo 


Other  cot 
Totals 


ercha— 
ng  hard  rubber 


4.786 
97 

17,235 


Belting     

Rubber-coated  fabrics — pit 

For  carding  combs. ... 

Other    forms    


United     States. 
Other 


Totals     

Elastic   webbing    

Manufactures  n.  e.  s. : 

From   cut   sheets 

Elastic    fabric    

Tires    and   tubes: 

Great    Britain'  .. 

Other     CGUntrii 

Other   rubber  manufacture 


519] 
192| 


52.000 
2.600 


466] 
159  } 


Great  Brit; 
United  Sta 
Other    cour 


EXPORTS    OF    CRUDE    ANI 


MANUFACTURED   RUBBER. 
luoMuuths  Ended  February 


lis 

Totals 

700 

Manufactuhed— 
/ndia  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Sheets: 

Other  kinds,  including  hard 

Tubes: 

From  cut   sheets    

Elastic    fabric     

Other   forms    

3 
80 
56 

Rubber-coated    fabrics — pieces . 

Elastic  webbing    

Manufactures     of    india    rubber 
and  gutta  percha  n.  e.  s. : 

I'fl 

Elastic   fabrics    

Tires  and  tubes: 
To   France 

17 

GreaiBriiain  .:::::::•• 

Spain 

Australia 

Areentine 

B^  !..::::::;;;;::: 

Other   countries    

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

358 
319 

Switzerland    

103 

21 

Brazil     

17 

UruBuav 

oJS^^t„;^ries' ::;::::: 

27 

39,600 

12,000 
16,000 

18.000 

6.600 
64.000 
53.200 
35.000 
38.400 


1 10.000 
36.000 


Crude  rubber: 
From — 
Dutch    East    In 
French  West  A 
Gold    Coast    . . . 
Other    African 

Peru     

Brazil     

British  India  . 
Straits  Settlcme 

Federated  Mala 
Ceylon  depende 
Other    countries 


.d'«en 


Totals 
Gutta  percha  . 
Manufacture; 
Boots  and  shoes 
Waterproofed  clothing  . .  .  . 
Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Carriage  tires  and  tubes.  .  . 
Bicycle  tires  and  tubes.... 
Insulated   wire    


19: 

18. 

19 

Pounds. 

Value' 

Pounds. 

Value! 

228,200 

IS 
660,600 

9,700 
35,400 
11.700 

£27,284 

1,063 
68,148 
1.C96 
4,258 
1,308 

2,142,700 
16,400 
6,000 
416,200 
27,200 
2,183,000 
666,100 

'''mi 

633 

38,915 

2;521 

229,168 

67,463 

655.600 

279,8(10 

1,309,400 

84,710 
34,289 
157,985 

6,211,700 

6,555,100 

3.454,400 

560,900 

22,243,700 

638,041 
673,939 
352,028 
62,355 

3,205,900 

£380,761 

£2,278,426 

10,200 

428 

412,200 
22,655,900 

7,856 

3,216,100 

£381,189 

£2,286,282 

649,712 

77,430 

339,760 

50,593 

980 

£10.640 

3,297 

£5.445 

31,063 

140,782 

Totals 


Waste  .tnd  reclaimed  rubber 

Manufactured — ■ 
Waterproofed   clothing    .... 
Boots  and  shoes,  .docen  pair 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine  cables   

Carriage  tires  and  tubes... 
Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 

Bicycle  tires   and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures. 


3,297       £154,183 


£15,886  602,900         £15,656 


Totals 


£46,804 
14,423 
2,804 
247,150 
14,674 
84,413 
14,839 
18,314 
160,144 


9,503       £603,565 


£97,635 
14,647 
75,279 
37,344 
18,246 
239,187 
40,895 
167,949 
235,933 


4,982       £927,115 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 


Crude  rubber: 
To   Belgium     .  . . 
France    .... 

Italy     

United  State 
Other  countr 


£178,946 
275,762 
512,751 
25,350 


450,500 
1,844,900 
1,378,300 
2,803,100 


£40,901 
219,843 
145,616 
279,496 
170,244 


8,004.600       £992,809       8.026,500       £856,100 


Wa 


claimed  rubbe 


Totals     

Gutta   percha    

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  f.hoes . .  cToxn  he 
Waterproofed  clothing    . . 

Insulated    wire 

Automobile  tires  and  tube 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tube: 
Bicycle  tires  and  tubes.  . 
Carriage   tires  and    tubes. 

Totals    


£4.613 

25 

17,702 
3,069 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW   YORK. 

Dk'ces  of  .\merican  cotton  have  steadily  risen  during  the  past 
^  month,  nnd  on  July  23,  middhng  uplands,  spot  cotton  reached 
36.20  cents,  compared  to  29.49  cents  last  year.  Later  in  the 
month  the  market  weakened  and  quotations  on  July  28  were 
35  15  cents.  The  strong  position  of  .American  cotton  is  due  to  the 
poorest  crop  in  many  seasons,  and  the  extraordinary  world  de- 
mand that  is  estimated  to  be  17,000.000  bales,  while  the  estimated 
supply  is  16,500,000  bales. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  demand  continues  from  abroad  for  the 
cotton  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  and 
orders  have  been  coming  in  freely.  The  steam-pressed  stock 
shows  a  heavy  shrinkage,  and  on  June  13  stood  at  only  131,346 
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bales,  including  18,694  bales  of  linters;  the  unpressed  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission  is  very  small. 

All  desirable  types  have  practically  disappeared,  and  the  de- 
mand is  for  types  which  spinners  previously  left  severely  alone. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  entire  stocks  of  the  Commission 
will  be  taken  up  by  buyers  and  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of 
the  season  will  be  small  and  composed  principally  of  inferior 
cotton  and  linters.  In  Liverpool,  prices  continue  to  rise  with  the 
increased  demand,  and  consignment  cotton  is  finding  ready  buyers 
at  full  prices. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  demand  in  Southern  markets  has 
been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  a  few  holders  have  sold 
on  the  higher  markets.  The  general  tendency,  however,  in  view  of 
the  smallness  of  stocks  and  the  universal  demand,  is  to  await 
future  developments.  The  new  Mead  cotton  being  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  replace  Sea  Island  cotton  is 
giving  promise  of  success. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  The  buying  interest  in  these  materials  has 
been  active,  and  the  mills  appear  to  be  well  sold  ahead.  The 
market  undertone  has  been  strong  and  prices  on  all  grades  have 
advanced. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  demand  for  spot  and  future  deliveries  has 
been  active,  and  consumers'  inquiries  have  included  deliveries 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1920.    Prices  are  higher. 

Long-staple  cotton  is  very  scarce ;  however,  the  indications 
are  that  tire  fabrics  will  be  higher,  due  to  a  new  cost  basis,  irre- 
spective of  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  This  is  partly  due  to  higher 
wages,  as  formerly  cotton  mills  paid  lower  wages  than  most 
industries.  The  stoppage  of  immigration  has  eliminated  this  low- 
priced  labor,  so  that  the  mills  are  now  forced  to  compete  for  help 


in  the  general  labor  market,  which  will  eventually  bring  the 
scale  of  wages  on  a  par  with  other  industries  and  increase  the 
production  cost  of  tire  fabrics. 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

Jllv  26,  1919. 
Prices    subject    to    change    without   notice. 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.        .85     @ 

2'A   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.        .90     @ 

BURLAPS: 

32— 7-ounce     100  yards     11.50     @ 

32— 8-ounce     12.50     @ 

40 — 7!/$-ounce     14.40     @ 

40— 8-ounce     14.50     @ 

40— lO-ounce     16.00     @ 

40— lOH-ounce     16.25     @ 

45— 7K-ounce i 100     yards     15.75     @ 

45— 8-ounce      16.00     @ 

45— 9J^-ounce     "15.00     & 

48— 10-ounce     18.25     @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.0O-yard    yard        .41      ® 

40-inch  2.47-yard   33  ^@ 

S2-inch   1.90-yard   43M@ 

52-inch   1.95-yard   435^@ 

60-inch   1.52-yard    565^@ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 

38-inch  2.00-yard  enameling  duck yard        .40     @ 

38-inch  1.74-yard   46     @ 

72.inch   16.66-ounce   88J^  @ 

72-inch   17.21.ounce    91J4@ 

MECHANICAL  : 

Hose     pound        .68     @ 

Belting     70     @ 


Kind  of  Fahric. 
COTTON  WOVEN  FABRICS 
Duck— 

Belting^  duck    

CONSl 

American. 
■—poimds. 

16,546,383 
9,453.408 

9,097.469 
13.538,414 

48,635,674 

1.266,239 

2,274534 

97.652 

1.840.374 

JMPTION  OF  COTTON  FABRICS  AND  YARN  DURING  1917. 

Combed                                 Combed                                  Combed            Combed 
Egyptian.          Egyptian.          Peeler.             Peeler.        Sakelbrides.   Sakellarides.      Sea  Island. 

757.237            

34.721               48,646             

"l3',292             '.'.'.'.'.'.'.             "20.508             .'.'.'.'.'.'.'             .'.'.'.'.'.'.'             .'.'.'.'.'.'.             2i7.'5o'o 

Com- 
binations. 

""i7S 

"ii,'43o 

11,605 
11,605 

Totals. 

*  17,303,620 
9.536,950 

9.0971469 
13.801.144 

Belting  and   hose 

Miscellaneous     

Total  duck 

'''M^^^    

48.013 

592,784 
21.362.390 
1,755.865 
3.296,069 

48,646 

149.178 

31.683.915 

69.866 

1.459.781 

33.362.740 

194,376 

41,463 

777,745 

411,593 
4,544,530 
1,022,069 
4,«70,115 

10,848.307 

336,222 

7,316 
lflO.175 

28,386 
2,451,944 

29,324 
1,477,766 

3,987,420 

38,360 

i'70,392 

2641917 
264,917 

ses.'sos 

565,508 
259,584 

217,500 

520,282 

15,680,785 

2:783 

1,261,964 

17,465,814 

4,705,585 

18,333 
199,638 

49,739.183 
2  968  462 

Chafing     

2,977,559 

Miscellaneous     

15,036,494 

Totals,   tire    fabric... 

5,478.799 

59,184 

27,557,635 
5,348,965 

32,906,600 

4,779,854 

10,422.309 

555.483 

3.698.540 

27.007.108 

6,871 

2,782 
45,217 

47,999 
'63^782 

98,980,613 

5,600,182 

27,627,529 
5,864,387 

&T.7 

Total  sheetings  

41,463 

i57',484 
33,804.709 

107,491 

10,496 
8,426 

198^006 

170,392 

"6,o66 

4,202,172 

217,971 
"50,677 

33,491.916 

4,790,350 

10,430.735 

555.483 

4.174,483 

jjsnaourgs     

Tape    and    webbing 

Grand  totals,  cotton  woven 

106,536,443 

1,153 

2,250 

331,792 

76 

38,948 

2,517,989 

221.870 

88,085 

2,614 

299,579 

3,504,356 

27,173,773 

12,286,687 

264,917 

825,092 

22,657.547 

207,762,945 

COTTON  KNIT  FABRICS. 
Balbrisean              .      ... 

825.092 

1  153 

Cable   net     ' 

2,250 
331,792 

Fleece  

Lmfng 

2,517,989 
2'1  870 

Stockinette 

Merino  net 

Wipers    

Miscellaneous 

2.614 
299.579 

Grand  total,  cotton  knit 

765,004 

3.504,356 

COTTON  YARN  AND  CORD 

26.466,567 

18.321 
27.192.094 

2,780.773 

465,193 

472,950 
23,130.497 

103,095 
114.700 

31,071,905 

Grand  totals 

136.507,366 

36.585,484 

13,051,691 

4.667,365 

264.917 

242.339,306 

reported  by  438  r'll'hcr  manufacturers,  including  all  principal  comp 
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HOLLANDS.  40-IIiCH: 

Acme      yard  .23      @ 

Endurance    yard  .27 'A  @ 

Penn    yard  .30     @ 

OSNABUBGS: 

40-inch  2.3S-yard   yard        .3034 @ 

40-inch  2.48-yard   29  H  @ 

37}4-inch    2.42-yard     29H@ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60   water-repellent yard         .24      @ 

60  X  4S  not  water-repellent 21      @ 

Ca.shnieres,    cottcni    and    wool,    36-incli,    tan yard       'JTVi® 

cotton,    blue    and    black *.85      @ 

Oxford     75      @ 

Twill.-s  64  X  72 34      @ 

64x102 39     @ 

Twill,  mercerized.   36-inch,  tan  and  olive *.35      @ 

blue    and    black *.36     @ 

navy     *.37H@ 

Tweed     55     @ 

printed     20      @ 

Plaids    60   X   4S 22     @ 

56   X  44    21     @ 

Repp    42     @ 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 221/4® 

64x60 25     @ 


■                                            ■ 

TIRE 

FABRICS 

JENGKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 

AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trusl 
Co.  Building. 

■                                                                       ■ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    F.ABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREP.^RED    FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 

63-inch,   Z'A   to   IVi    ounces yard       1.30     @   3.50 

36-inch.  2Ji  to  5  ounces 75     @1.90 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION    AND  COTTON)  : 

63-inch,  2  to  4  ounces yard        .90     @   1.85 

36-inch.   2   to   4   ounces 55     @   i.io 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED   FABRICS  : 
36-inch.   4J4    to   8   ounces yard        .65     @    1.20 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN     I'LAID    LININGS     (COTTON )  : 

36-inch.    ZVi    to    5    ounces yard         .21      @     .32 

SHEETINGS: 
JACKET: 

Delaware    yard       *.23     @ 

Schuylkill     yard       *.26     @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    yard       *.38^  @ 

Schappe,    36-inch    * ,(,z      @ 

TIEE  FABRICS: 

17J4-ounce    Sea    Island,    combed pound       1.45  Qb 

17!4 -ounce  Egyptian,  combed    1.20  @ 

iri^-ounce  Egyptian,  cardfd *i.I2  @ 

17}4-ounce  Peelers,   combed    -i.ig  @ 

17  i^ -ounce  Peelers,  carded 95  @ 

•Nominal. 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

From  August   1,   1918,  to  -\pril  16,    1919. 

191S-1919.   1917-1918.  1916-1917. 

To  Liverpool      hales         183,229         155,656  185.199 

Mancheste: 91,087           91,597  120,868 

Other   Lulled    Kingdom    ports 5,537        115,784        

Total   shipments  to   Great   Britain...         279,853        363,037        306,067 

To  France     46,602          20,711  22,432 

Spain 10,290            4,684  10,221 

Italy     32,207           22,651  26,959 

Switzerland     20,379            3,350  17,739 

iJussia     22,261 

Greece     3,963               550  65 

Total   shipments   to    Continent 113,441  51,946  99,677 

7a"pan°'^.'''.'.V.'.V.'.'.V.V.  ■.'.■.■.  •.•.•.•lV,5i7}  "-S'?  12.«4  9.205 

To  United    States     45.954  38,763        105,215 

Total  shipments  to  all  parts 450,765        466,210        520,164 

Total  crop   (Interior  gross  weight),  cantars'         6.315,841     5,126,199 

^A  cantar  equals  98  pounds. 
(Comfitcd  uy  Davies,  Benachi  &  Co.) 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Dronounced  STRENGTH  and  activity  have  characterized  the 
■'•  base  Inetal  market  during  July.  Lead  and  spelter  have 
been  in  large  demand  and  prices  have  advanced,  resulting  in 
a  stronger  market  for  lead  pigments  and  zinc  o.xide. 

Business  in  rubber  chemicals  and  compounding  ingredients 
has  been  fairly  good  for  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  mills 
are  not  generally  active.  The  indications  point  to  an  early 
resumption  of  contract  business,  due  to  the  belief  that  produc- 
tion costs  will  be  higher. 

Aniline  Oil.  The  excellent  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
has  resulted  in  increased  prices,  and  producers  predict  a  further 
advance. 

Earytes.  The  undertone  has  been  firm,  but  to  the  active 
position  of  lithopone  and  the  steady  call  from  foreign  sources. 
Prices  have   not   changed. 

Benzol.  The  demand  has  been  very  active  and  visible  sup- 
I)lies  have  been  rapidly  absorbed  by  foreign  and  domestic  orders. 
Prices  are  firm  and  unchanged. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  There  has  been  a  surplus  and  a  very 
quiet  market,  resulting  in  lower  prices. 
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Dry  Colors.  There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  this 
market  and  prices  are  steady,  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
production.  Iron  blues  were  weak  and  lower  early  in  the 
month,  but  rallied   later. 

Litharge.  The  active  call  for  red  lead  is  reflected  in  tin- 
strong  undertone  in  the  market  for  litharge.  Prices  arc  firm  and 
unchanged. 

LiTHOPONE.  This  has  been  very  active  and  producers  are 
sold  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Prices  are  very  firm  and 
unchanged. 

Magnesia.— Reports  from  California  mines  indicate  a  shortage 
of  magnesia  and  a  consequent  higher  schedule  this  autumn 
which  will  certainly  influence  Eastern  prices  of  heavy  calcined 
magnesia. 

Whitin-g.  The  call  for  this  material  has  been  steady  and 
producers  have  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Zinc  oxide.  All  grades  have  been  going  well  and  leading 
producers  announce  there  will  be  no  price  changes  this  year. 


NEW    YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

TiiLv  26,  1919. 

Prices    subject    to    change    without    notice. 

ACCZLEEATOES,  OEGANIC. 

Accelerator  N.   C ">■  -50     @ 

Accelorene     'f^  370     @ 

Acceleinal     J-  ,"     @   ,  .. 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals b-  100     @   '-5 

Aniline   oil    fr-  f,     f 

Excelletex                ">•  -^^      ® 

Hexamethylene    tetramine     (powdered) lb.  .93      @    1.05 

Paraphenvlenediamine     '>>■  3.50     @ 

Tensolite     fr-  •■M     @ 

Thiotarbanilide     'b-  -50     @     -55 

Velocite     lb-  '-SO     @ 

ACCaErEEATOES,  INOEGAirtC. 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbls.) '6-  •  lO''^  f 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) «>.  -OS'A® 

.sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  -OBJA® 

white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) »•  .09     @ 

iZ^tT :-;:::::::;::::l  iUt 

US.\r,:.  dome^Hc-;:;:::::::: ;*.  o?^® 

imported     "'•  ■12'/2(a> 

sublimed     'b-  '"     "^ 

Magnesium,    carbonate    '»•  ■]-/'% 

calcined   heavy    (Thistle) lb.  .11      @ 

liKht    (Manhattan)     lb.  .35     (» 

heavy    '*■  ■"'''A® 

light     lb.  .65     @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,   28  per  cent   (bbls.)  .••■■■■••• -•'•  2.75     @  3.00 

glacial,   99   per  cent   (carboys) --»«■  12-00      @12.44 

Cresylic    (97%    straw   color) «<>'•  -50     | 

(95%    dark)    «<■'•  -85      @ 

Muriatic     20   degrees cwt.  1.25      @    1.50 

Nitr7c     36    degrees                ^ "■*•  60O     @   6.50 

Sulphuric.    «'  deg-rees. too  16-00     @20.00 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic  soda.    76   per  cent   (bbls.) lb.  -04 J4  @ 

Soda   3.h    (bbls.) lb.  03/,® 

COLOBS. 
Black: 

Bone,   powdered    »•  -^      @ 

granulated     «>•  -09     @ 

Carbon,   black    (sacks,   factory) lb.  -12     (a'      .18 

Drop    "-•  055/2®      .15 

Ivory    black     lb.  .16     @     .30 

Lampblack      «>•  15     @ 

Oil     soluble     aniline lb.  *.40     (3< 

Rubber  black    lb.  .07     @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     &     J5 

Prussian    '*•  -60     @     .70 

Ultramarine     lb.  .24     @ 


Iron  oxide lb-  .04     @ 

Sienna.  Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .04     O     .06 

Spanish     lb-  -04^(»>     .04^ 

Umber.  Turkey,  raw   and  burnt /6.  .04     (a-      .06 

Vandyke    lb.  .02<A@      03'^ 

Green: 

Chrome,    light    lb-  -35     @     .40 

medium     lb.  .40     @     .50 

dark lb.  .50     @     .60 

commercial     lb.  .07     6i>     .15 

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) lb.  .75     @     .85 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  -48     @ 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  '.55     @ 

Antimony,  golden   sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .24     @ 

golden,   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  *.28     @ 

golden    sulphuret     (States) lb.  .28      (S) 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25     @ 

vermili.in    sulphuret    lb.  .50     @ 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb.  .25     @ 

Indian     Ih.  .08/2® 

Toluidine    toner     lb.  4.C0     @   4,50 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb.  .12     @ 

pure   bright    lb.  .16     @ 

Soanish     ;*.  .04      @ 

Venetian     lb.  .OiH® 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  '  1 .80     @ 

orange     lb.  *1.25     @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18     @ 

Vermilion.    English,    pale,    medium,    dark lb.  1.63      @ 

artificial     lb.  .35      (3      .40 

White: 

.Muminum    bronze,    C.    P lb.  .58     @ 

superior     lb.  .55     @ 

Lithopone,    domestic    lb.  .07     @     .07J4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  .07     @      .07J4 

Rubber-maker.s'    white    lb.  .OSVi®     .Q6H. 

Zinc  oxide.   Ilorsehead    (less  carload,    factory): 

••XX    red"     lb.  .09(4® 

"Special"     lb.  .09M@ 

French   process,   red  seal /*.  .09Ji@ 

green    seal     lb.  .10?4@ 

white  seal    lb.  .11^  @ 

(State,?)     lb.  .O&Yi® 

A20,    ZZZ.   lead   free    (less   carload   fac- 
tory)     lb.  .09'A@ 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb.  .0&Vi@ 

Z,    810%    leaded    (less    carload 

factory)    lb.  .08M@ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,   yellow,   light,  orange lb.  2.0O     @ 

red    lb.  1.85     ® 

Chrome,    light   and    medium lb.  .27      @ 

Ochre,    domestic    lb.  .03      @ 

imported    lb.  .04'/2@     .05?-^ 

Oil    soluble   aniline lb.  *1.20      & 

Zinc   chromate    lb.  .45      @      .48 

COMPOrNDING   INGEEDIENTS. 

Aluminum    flake    (bbls.    factory) ton  26.60     ©28.00 

(sacks    factory)     ton  23.75     @25.00 

Aluminum    oxide    lb.  *.18     @ 

Ammonia   carbonate,    powdered lb.  .13(4®     .13}i 

Asbestine    (carloads)     ton  25.00     @ 

Asbestos    (bags)    ton  35.00     @ 

Avoilas  compound    lb.  .15      @ 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated ton  55.00     (3 

sulphide,    precipitated    lb.  .07     (3 

dust     lb.  .OiVi® 

Barytes,    pure   white ton  35.00     @ 

off   color    ton  25.00     @ 

uniform    floated    ton  35.00     @ 

Basofor     /fr.  .04     @ 

Blanc  fixe    lb.  .04     @ 

Bone  ash    lb.  .05     @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .OSY,® 

precipitated,    heavy    (6.  .03      @     .04 

China    clay,    domestic ton  25.00     @ 

imported      ton  65.00     @ 

Shawnee     ton  15.00     @ 

Cork    flour    lb.  .53     @ 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory lb.  .04     «* 

Fossil  flour  (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00     @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03      @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .35     @     .40 

medium     lb.  .16     @     .28 

low    grade    lb.  .12     @     .15 

Graphite,    flak'    (400-pound   bbl.) lb.  .10     ®     .25 

amorphous     lb.  .04      @      .08 

Ground  glass   FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .03      (3 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00      @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00     @ 

Mica,   powdered    lb.  .03  '  5  (?      .06 

Pumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05      @     .08 

Rotten    stone,   powdered lb.  .02'/ (a>     .04^ 

Rub-RGlu    lb.  '.20     @     .25 

Silex    (silica)     ton  22.00     ®  40.00 

Starch,    powdered    corn    (carload,    bbls.) cwt.  6.24      (3 

(carload,  bags)    cwt.  6.02      ® 

Talc,    powdered    .^oapstone ton  20.00     @ 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated ton  25.00     @ 

Tyre-lith    (on  85.00     @ 
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@ 

@   1.30 
@  2.00 


.80 


.70 


Whiting,   Alba    (carloads) cwt.  .80 

Columbia     cwt.  .80 

commercial    cwt.  1.25 

English  clifistone    cwt.  1.75 

gilders cwt.  1.30 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.50 

Quaker     cwt.  .70 

Wood   pulp,   imported lb.  .03J4 

Wood    flour.    American lb.  .OlH 

MINEEAL  ET;BBEE. 

Gilsonite    ton  47.50     @57.50 

Genasco    (carloads    factory) ton  55.00     @ 

(.less    carloads    factory) ton  57.00     @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon     ton  30.00     @ 

K-X      ton  90.00     @ 

K.    M.    R ton  40.00      (§60.00 

M.    R ton'65.00     @ 

M.    R.    X (on  lOO.OO     @ 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton  50.00     @ 

less  carload,   factory ton  55.00 

Raven    M.    R ton  .50 

Refined   Elaterite <on  175.00      _ 

Richmond    ton  75.00     @ 

No.  64   ton  55.00     @ 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00     @55.O0 

Robertson    M.   R.    Special     (carloads,  factory) ton  80.00     (3 

M.   R.     (carloads,    factory) ton  55.00     @ 

M.   R.    (less  carloads,   factory) ton  60.00     @ 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ton  50.00     @ 

(less   car,    factory) ton  60.00     @ 

A'alpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .05      @ 

OILS. 

Castor,   No.    1,   U.   S.   P lb.  .22      @ 

No.   2.   U.    S.    P lb  *23      @ 

No.   3,  U.   3.  P lb.  .20     @ 

Corn,   refined    Argo cwt.  28.56     @ 

Cotton     lb.  .27      @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.  .21      @ 

Glycerole     lb.  .55     @ 

Linseed,    raw    (carloads) eal.  2.17      @ 

Linseed    compound    gal.  •.85     @ 

Palm    (Niger)     /i.  .18     @ 

Peanut      ^a/.  2.15      @ 

Petrolatum     /fc.  .06"4@ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .04.);i@ 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  .76      @     .78 

Rapeseed,    refined    gal.  1.60     @ 

blown     gal.  1.70     @ 

Rosin     gal.  .93     @1.17 

Soya    bean    lb.  .20     @ 

Tar    gal.  .40     @     .46 

EESINS  ANTJ  PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum    lb.  .60     @ 

Tar,    retort    gal.  .28^4  @ 

kiln     gal.  .25      @ 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb.  *.07^@ 

coal    tar    lb.  .C2'A@ 

pine   tar    lb.  .04"^ @ 

ponto      lb.  *.14     @ 

Resin,    Pontianak,    refined lb.  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused     lb.  None 

Rosin.    K bbl.  20.80      @ 

powdered     lb.  *.17     @ 

Shellac,    fine  orange lb.  1.15      @ 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent  drums) lb.  .14     @ 

methyl     (drums) gal.  1.10     @ 

Benrol,  water  white gat.  .23K@     -27 

Betan.nphthol,    resublimed    lb.  1.00     @   1.10 

ordinary   grade    ih.  .46      @      .48 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .06'/i&>      .07 

tetrachloride    (drums)    lb.  .m/i@ 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .2V/i@ 

73    @   76   degrees   (steel   bbls.) gal.  None 

68  @  70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20     @ 

V.   M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23yi@ 

Toluol,  pure    gal.  .24      @     .28 

Turpentine,   spirits    gal.  1.35      @ 

wood     gal,  1.30     @ 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .30     @ 

Xylol,    pure     gal.  .35      @      .40 

commercial     gal,  .30     @     .35 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     ;*.  .11     @     .20 

White    lb,        .13     @     .24 

Brcwn     lb.  .16     @      .23 

Brown    factice    lb.  .10      @     .22 

White    factice    lb.  .11     @     .22 

Paragol  soft  and  medium    (carloads) cwt.  20.58     @ 

hard      cwt.  21.08     @ 

VULCANIZING   INGEEDIENTS. 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite  (Black  Hypo) lb.  .52     @     .56 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .l3'/i@ 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .06J^@ 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  2.90     @ 

I.ure   soft    (carloads) cwt.  2.90     @ 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     O 

(See   also   Colors— Antimony) 


beeswax,    white 

...lb. 

f.     % 

carna'uba "            

:62  @ 

ozokerite    black            ...                         ... 

lb 

.60     @ 

green     

...lb. 

.78     @ 
.35     @ 
.20     @ 

.09'A@ 
.09 '4© 
.10K@ 

substitute     

paraffine.  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases)... 
123/125   m.   p.    (cases)... 
128/130   m.   p.    (cases)... 

...lb. 

...lb. 

...lb. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  RiBHER  ^tRAP  M.\RKET  has  been  of  llie  mid- 
summer variety  with  the  demand  centered  on  boots  and 
shoes  and  tires  for  rebuilding.  England  has  removed  the  em- 
bargo on  rubber  scrap  and  earlier  in  the  past  month  there  was 
a  movemetit  of  inner  tubes  for  export  but  the  volume  was 
small.  The  low  prices  ruling  in  crude  rubber  and  the  conse- 
quent apathy  of  the  reclaimers  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
quiet  conditions  in  the  rubber  scrap  market. 

Circular  E,  the  new  standard  of  packing  adopted  by  the  Scrap 
Rubber  Division  on  June  17,  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Excepting  a  few  unfilled  orders  from  re- 
claimers, the  market  for  boots  and  shoes  has  been  practically  at 
a  standstill.    Quotations  are  nominally  8J4  cents  delivered. 

Tires.  These  grades  have  been  without  interest  other  than  the 
call  for  picked  tires.  A  fair  demand  from  reclaimers  was  re- 
ported during  the  month,  but  the  movement  subsided  later. 

Inner  Tubes.  Nothing  of  interest  to  report  on  tubes.  The 
export  demand  that  was  noted  about  the  middle  of  the  month  has 
apparently  been  satisPed. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS   DELIVERED. 

July  26,  1919. 


BOOIS  AND   SHOES: 

Boots  and  shoes.  . . 
Trimmed  arctics  . 
Untrimmed  arctics  . 

HAED  EUBBEE: 


INNEE  TUBES: 
\o     1     old  nackinir 

lb 

Red 

lb 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  K. 

lb. 

Car^spnngs   

Hose      air     brake 

lb 

fire,  cotton  lined   . . 
Insulated  wire  stripping,  fr 

ec'from'fiber:;:'.: 

W. 

lb. 

lb. 

Bicycle    : . 

Standard   white   auto 

Standard   mixed   auto 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    .  . 
White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W., 


Carriage 
Truck    .' .' 


.04  <A 
.04  ;4 
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The  Faultless  rubber  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Sundries — Water  Bottles— Syringes — Surgical 
Rubber  Goods — Surgeons',  Household  and  Electri- 
cians' Rubber  Gloves — Sponges — Sponge  Products — 
Transparent  Nipples — Tubing — Finger  Cots — Balls — 
B  alloons — Toys — No velties— Bathing  Caps — Etc. 

^-9^  Under  These  Trade  Marks 
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LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 

Rubber  Co. 


MANUPACTVRERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Ho«e  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


#1^ 


Prices  Continue  to 
Advance 

Now   is  an  opportune  time  to 

cover  for  your  requirements  of 

ANILINE  OIL,  ZINC  OXIDE, 

EXCELLEREX,  ANTIMONY  SULPHURET— in 

fact,  all  RUBBER  MAKERS'  CHEMICALS. 

KATZENBACH  &  BULLOCK  CO. 

Rubber  Material  Division~96  WUliam  St.,  New  York 
Branches:     BOSTON         TRENTON         AKRON.  0.         CHICAGO         SAN   FRANCISCt 
We  are  now  writingr  very  attractive  contracts.     May  we  write  yours? 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 

St«nd«J        IP 
Iron  Pip,       ly 
Thread          ^ 

W  ^^^^^^^         Feature. 

Ev.ry   Rubber  Maaulmctiirer  mnd  Jobber  ehould  know  thie   coupUac 
and  have  our  price*. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER   SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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of  Canada  and  all  other  countries,  $3.50  (or  equivalent  funds) 
per   year,   postpaid. 

.■\dvlkiising:      Rates  will  be  made  known  on  application. 

Remiiiances:  Should  always  be  made  hy  bank  draft.  Post  Office  or 
Express  money  order  en  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubber 
PuBLisniNG  Company.  Remittances  for  foreign  subscriptions  should 
L)c  sent  by  Intel  national  Postal  Order,  payable  as  above. 

Discontinuances:  Yearly  orders  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  are 
regaidcd  as  permanent,  and  after  the  first  twelve  months  they  will 
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Bills  are  rendered  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each  period,  and 
thereby   our   patrons   have    due   notice   of   continuance. 
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EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC   RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE  European  Governments  have  lost  no  time  in 
taking  up  thoroughly  and  scientifically  the  question 
of  economic  reconstruction  and  are  overlooking  no  op- 
portunities to  set  on  their  feet  the  industries  hardest  hit 
by  the  war.  Before  the  war  was  over  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  started  active  measures  to  protect  its  whole- 
sale trade  after  the  war  and  it  has  already  determined 
to  regulate  that  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  per- 
taining to  te.xtile  fibers,  rubber  and  other  articles.  What 
this  regulation  will  consist  of  is  not  exactly  apparent  at 
present,  but  it  can  safely  be  assumed  it  will  be  a  super- 
vision over  the  importation  and  distribution  of  the  raw 
materials  so  that  the  Teutonic  manufacturers  will  be  in 
a  position  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  those 
of  other  countries. 

Despite  the  loathing  for  German  methods  bred  by  the 
war.  it  is  apparent  the  world  must  trade  with  the  Ger- 
man if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  him  to  get  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  bills  for  indemnity  and  repara- 
tion. Germany's  financial  situation  is  such  that  she  must 
have  credit  in  order  to  obtain  the  raw  materials  for  the 
manufactured  goods  that  will  be  sold  back  to  the  world 


she  tried  to  despoil.  What  security  can  be  offered  is 
problematical  and  remains  to  be  seen.  The  prejudice 
against  "made  in  Germany"  is  undoubtedly  deep,  natural 
and  inevitable,  but  will  probably  prove  to  be  not  insur- 
mountable, even  in  France  and  England,  where  it  is 
stronger  than  it  is  here. 


JAPANESE  FOUNTAIN  PENS— A  FREE  TRADE  JOLT. 

THE  j.MwxESE  are  now  making  fountain  pens  at  a 
cost  of  2  cents  each  and  shipping  them  into  this 
country,  making  their  total  cost  with  the  Underwood 
tariff  duty  of  25  per  cent  added,  2j4  cents  apiece.  If 
the  thrifty  retail  dealer  sells  them  at  50  cents  each,  he 
is  making  a  very  neat  little  return  on  his  investment. 
But  we  have  not  seen  any  50-cent  fountain  pens  that 
we  recall.  Fountain  pen  manufacturers  have  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  tariff'  duties  that  are  collected  upon 
foreign  products  and  also  to  the  general  policy  of  pro- 
tection. Skilled  Japanese  workmen  are  making  articles 
of  all  kinds  and  receiving  from  34  to  42  cents  a  day, 
about  one-tenth  of  what  American  workmen  receive. 
They  are  probably  not  as  efficient  as  American  workmen, 
and  their  products  may  not  be  as  good,  but  they  will 
be  good  enough  to  make  a  considerable  dent  in  the 
sales  of  our  goods,  if  the  same  ratio  is  preserved  as  that 
on  fountain  pens.  If  we  find  ourselves  flooded  with 
cheap  goods  of  all  kinds  in  the  next  few  months,  bearing 
the  Nipponese  stamp,  our  free  trade  friends  may  be 
kept  busy  explaining — to  manufacturers,  workingmen 
and  consumers. 


FAKE  RUBBER  PROMOTER. 

U.<ni;K  Ti'E  .\i.i.iTER.\TivE  TITLE  of  "Pirates  of  Promo- 
tion," the  "World's  Work"  has  printed  a  list  of  the 
leading  fake  stock  company  promoters,  together  with  a« 
list  of  several  hundred  of  the  companies  which  they  have 
floated  in  order  to  separate  the  American  public  from 
its  hard-earned  savings  and  Liberty  Bonds.  While  oil 
and  gold  mining  companies,  of  course,  predominate,  it 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  list  contains  a  large  number 
of  rubber  concerns,  plantation  rubber  companies,  rubber 
substitutes  companies  and  the  like.  The  names  of  the 
promoters  are  some  of  them  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  daily  newspapers,  generally  in  connection  with  a 
penitentiary  sentence  for  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud 
or  violations  of  the  Blue-Sky  laws.  In  the  preamble  to 
this  useful  article  the  magazine  states  "that  of  all  the  oil 
produced  in  Oklahoma  in  1917,  the  stock  promoting 
companies  had  less  than  two-thousandths  of  one  per  cent. 
For  every  $555  of  capitalization  only  $1  worth  of  oil 
was  produced."  Of  the  fourteen  rubber  concerns  listed 
there  are  no  figures  as  to  the  pounds  of  rubber  or  the 
value  of  the  tires  they  have  produced.  It  is  perhaps 
gratifying  to  know  that  of  all  the  hundreds  of  rubber  and 
tire  concerns  there  are  in  reality  so  few  that  are  listed  as 
fakes.  The  parting  warning  of  the  "World's  Work" 
cannot  be  improved  upon. 
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"As  a  parting  word,  we  would  say  ihat  the  untrained 
investor  should  not  depend  on  any  list  of  pirates  of 
promotion  or  on  any  law  to  protect  him.  His  best  pro- 
tection is  to  know  the  methods  of  the  pirates,  and  in 
actual  investing-  to  deal  with  houses  of  only  the  highest 
reputation.  An  ounce  of  investigation  may  save  a  ton 
of  loss  and  worry.  And  the  new  investor  should  always- 
remember  that  the  only  one  w-ho  stands  a  chance  of 
getting  rich  quick  in  the  promotion  game  is  the  pirate 
of  promotion." 

STANDARD  CATALOG  SIZES. 


OF  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  to  tile  rubber  manufac- 
turing trade  is  the  movement  that  has  been  started 
by  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  a  standard  size  of  trade 
catalogs  and  invoice  forms.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  after  a  careful  investigation  it  was  ascertained 
that  catalogs  in  various  lines  of  industries  are  made  in 
147  different  sizes,  running  from  3  by  5  to  9^4  by  \3l4 
inches.  It  was  urged  that  a  standardization  of  these 
publications  was  emphatically  necessary  as  to  size,  com- 
pilation and  mechanical  production.  The  purchasing 
agents  formally  adopted  the  size  7j/^  by  lOj-^  inches 
for  the  trimmed  page  as  the  national  standard  of  half 
sizes  saddle-stitched  so  that  they  will  open  flat  for  filing. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  printer  and  publisher  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  standard  size  would  give 
artistic  proportions,  prevent  waste  of  paper  by  cutting 
the  pages  from  the  standard  stock  sheet,  save  presswork 
by  permitting  the  printing  of  16  and  32-page  forms, 
economize  space  in  the  storage'  of  type  in  galley  racks, 
and  render  it  much  easier  for  filing  and  indexing. 

All  these  are  important  matters  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. But  the  standpoint  of  the  rubber  manufacturer 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  by  the  big  firms  in  producing  catalogs  of 
their  various  lines  of  goods  which  are  an  artistic  treat 
and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  The  displays  of  rubber  articles 
are  arranged  in  the  most  attractive  form  that  highly  paid 
staffs  of  advertising  experts  can  devise.  That  these 
catalogs  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  is  apparent, 
or  rubber  manufacturers  would  have  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  discontinue  them.  In  footwear,  for  example, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  for  years  used  a  stand- 
ard size  of  its  own,  4^4  by  8j4  inches,  in  its  announce- 
ments of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  Apsley  Rubber 
Co.  announces  its  outing  line  of  footwear  in  a  neat  book- 
let Syi  by  3J4  inches.  The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  finds  its 
goods  are  well  displayed  in  catalogs  6  by  3>4  inches. 
Catalogs  of  druggists'  rubber  goods,  specialties,  and  fine 
clothing  generally  run  to  larger  sizes,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching the  proportions  of  a  magazine. 

Would  such  a  revolution  in  the  printing  of  rubber 
trade  catalogs  be  worth  the  expense  involved  and  would 
it  not  be  a  step  toward  the  dead  level  of  standardization 
of  all  advertising  which  would  make  the  publications  of 


rubber  manufacturers  resemble  the  catalog  of  a  mail- 
order house?  And  would  it  not  be  a  step  toward  the 
destruction  of  individuality  in  salesmanship  if  pushed  to 
its  logical  conclusion? 

Special  price  lists  for  purchasing  agents,  of  a  type 
that  is  most  convenient,  will  probably  be  supplied,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  supersede  the  more 
interesting  and  artistic  trade  catalogs.  Standardization 
and  uniformity  have  their  merits,  but  can  easily  be  car- 
ried too  far.  Standardization  of  purchasing  agents  in 
appearance,  accessibility,  ofifice  equipment  and  uniform 
would  be  a  godsend  to  rubber  goods  salesmen,  yet,  we 
doubt  its  adoption. 

The  movement  recently  instituted  by  this  association  to 
adopt  standard  forms  for  invoices,  purchase  orders, 
acknowledgments,  and  notices  of  shipments,  has  much  to 
commend  it  and  seems  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  most  progressive  firms. 

MAKING    OVER    DISABLED    WORKMEN. 


AMOVE  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION  is  that  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  which  long  ago  established 
a  department  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  workmen. 
The  company  has  already  succeeded  in  rendering  most 
efficient  aid  to  men  injured  in  their  own  factories,  by 
which  they  are  assured  of  a  good  future  by  being  taught 
to  overcome  their  physical  handicaps.  Several  men  who 
have  lost  fingers,  a  hand  or  other  members,  which  in  the 
past  would  have  absolutely  incapacitated  them  for  lucra- 
tive work,  have  been  enabled  to  secure  an  education  in 
other  lines  so  that  they  are  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
in  some  instances  are  earning  more  money  than  they  did 
before.  The  example  of  the  Goodrich  company  is  com- 
mended to  other  firms  to  follow,  indeed  is  being  followed 
by  others,  and  with  the  return  of  the  numerous  soldiers 
injured  in  the  war,  the  field  of  the  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment will  be  considerably  broadened.  In  connection  with 
the  efforts  the  Government  is  making  to  assist  its 
maimed  soldiers,  it  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  nation. 


WOMEN   WORKERS   IN   RUBBER. 

How  HAS  THE  RETURN  of  thousands  of  men  from  war 
service   affected   the    thousands   of   women   rubber 
w^orkers  who  were  employed  primarily  to  meet  war 
workers    who    were    employed    primarily    to    meet    war 
emergency  ? 

Some  readjustments  w^ere  inevitable,  but  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  wOmen  workers  will  be 
affected  less  seriously  than  casual  thought  might  seem 
to  indicate.  Many  women  were  employed  who  never 
worked  before,  and  returned  to  the  role  of  home-makers 
when  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers  returned  from 
overseas.  Many  more,  engaged  in  heavy  work  which 
thev  would  not  wish  to  follow  through  life,  abandon  it 
for'  lighter  tasks  yielding  good  compensation.  Women 
are,  however,  employed  more  extensively  in  rubber  mills 
than  hitherto,  and  in  more  varied  capacities,  but  on  work 
requiring  nimble  fingers  rather  than  strength. 
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German  Ravages  in  the  Rubber  Factories  of  Northern  France. 

special  Correspondence. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  armistice  v-xis  sii;ncd  a  special  correspondent  of  The  India  Rubber  World  icas  dispatched  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  occupied  territory  in  Nortliern  France  which  were  once  rubber  centers  of  importance.  After  much  difficulty,  owing  to 
lack  of  transportation  and  housing,  the  story  was  secured  and  photographs  taken.  The  record  is  of  intense  interest,  not  only 
historically  but  as  bringing  home  to  rubber  manufacturers  everywhere  the  losses  suffered  by  a  once  prosperous  portion  of  their 
o~cn  industry. 


HOWEVER   SYSTEMATIC   AND    IMPORTANT   THE   RAVAGES    Committed 
by  the  German  armies  in  the  rubber  factories  of  Walloon 
and  Flanders,  they  are  nevertheless  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared  with   what  the   establishments   situated   in   the   north   and 

northeast  of  France  had  to  suffer— territories  where  the  fightin? 

was  going  on  for  nearly  fi\e  years 
The  ten  departments  in 

vaded,     where     the    firing 

line    underwent    ceaseless 

fluctuations      during      this 

long    period,     were    those 

where  the  rubber  industry 

was    reaching    an    intense 

development,       responding 

to  the  general  need  of  the 

country  as   well  as  to  the 

local  demands  of  this  dis 

trict,    the    greatest    indus 

trial  center  in  France. 
In   the   departments    m 

vaded  as  early  as  August 

1914,    and    not    evacuated 

until   November,   1918,  the 

Germans,    anxious    to    de 

stroy     future     competition 

from  the  first   day  of  oc 

cupation,  proceeded  in  the 

systematic    destruction    of 

the   factories  according  to 

an  elaborate  plan  laid  out 

in   advance,  and   of   which 

the    following   are  the   de 

tails : 

In    February,    1916,    the 

German   General   Staff   m 

stituted   a   thorough   study 

of  the  French  and  Belgian 

industries   in  the  occupied 

districts.    It  was  a  detailed 

inventory     of    more     than 

5,000   factories,    for   which 

200     experts     were     spe- 
cially   recalled     from    the 

front.     This  report,  which 

fell     into     French     hands 

after  the  German  defeat,  covers  the  most  important  industrial 
branches,  from  a  technical  as  well  as  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  It  describes  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  in- 
dustries exist;  it  exposes  their  relations  with  Germany  and  with 
the  markets  of  the  world ;  it  gives,  furthermore,  a  summary  of 
the  repercussions  that  will  probably  result  for  Germany  from  the 
destruction  of  certain  branches  of  these  industries. 

Rubber  goods  manufacture,  like  all  other  branches  of  industry, 
was  examined  from  the  following  triple  point  of  view : 
1 — Its  position  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
2 — Its   position   resulting   from   the   damages   sustained,   at   the 
time  of  the  investigation. 

3 — The  profit  that  the  German  industry  could  derive  from  its 
disappearance  and  from  the  destruction  of  its  factories. 

The  damages  found  by  the  German  experts  are  divided  into 
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Post-card    Si 
Factoi 


AT    BorSSIERES 


iwo  classes  and  are  placed  under  the  following  headings : 
1 — Damages  caused  directly  by  the  operations  of  war. 
2 — Damages    resulting    from    the    proceedings    of   the    German 
authorities. 

The  report  in  reality  constitutes  an  avowal  of  the  thieves  and 
dc  trover  ihenisches  that  the  German  campaign  was,  in  the 
words  of  Premier  Clemen- 
eau  a  thorough  and 
w  ell  calculated  conspiracy 
Mth  the  view  of  extermi- 
nting  France  industrially 
id  Lommercially  as  well 
1     militarih  " 

Hdw     the    Germans    in- 
il    ted   damages   upon    the 
I  tigian     rubber     industry 
crregating    one    hundred 
1  Ihon      Irancs      has      al- 
id\     been    recounted    in 
I  tail  in  The  India  Rub- 
I  I  R  \\  ORLD  of  June  1,  1919. 
Eliminating    the    means 
ul  production  by  removing 
the    machinery    from    the 
\arious   tactories,   of   both 
Belgium      and      Northern 
France         they       assured 
themsehes  in  case  of  com- 
plete   victory,     of    outlets 
where  no  one  could  com- 
pete against  them. 

The  shameless  theft  of 
raw  material  from  the  fac- 
tories enabled  them  to  en- 
large without  expense, 
their  means  of  production. 
The  carrying  away  of  raw- 
materials  of  all  kinds, 
requisitioned      or      simply 

stolen,      increased       their 

stocks  without  any  new 
Soldiers  to  the  Director  of  a  Tire  Duck  expenditure  and  allowed 
Showing  Their  Work  of  Destruction.  t'if»"  to  decrease  their  cost 

prices. 

In  the  regions  which  the 
front  has  successively  occupied,  and  on  the  ever-changing  line  of 
Halenburg  the  ravages  have  been  still  more  important.  In  the 
departments  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  the  Kommandaturs,  sup- 
plies and  crude  materials  Iiave  disappeared,  but,  empty  as  they 
may  be,  none  the  less  the  factory  buildings  remain  standing,  and 
with  energy  can  still  be  reequipped  easily  enough  and  set  work- 
ing, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  E'nglebert  Works  at  Liege. 

On  the  firing  line  it  was  altogether  different,  because,  not  only 
the  supplies  had  disappeared,  but  also,  as  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs show,  the  buildings  themselves,  subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  shells  of  every  caliber,  have  disappeared. 

Of  cities  like  Soissons,  St.  Quentin,  Wailly,  Lens,  Ham,  Al- 
bert, nothing  is  left ;  everything  has  been  pulled  down;  and  there 
are  accumulations  of  bricks  and  burnt  stones,  which  merely  indi- 
cate the  places  where  heretofore  progressive  cities  and  flourish- 
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ing    industries    could    be    found    and    l 
people  made  their  living. 
Wherever  the   German  has  passed,   i 

grows,  and  the  very  E;rinind,  poisoned 


grass  no  longc 
juijlied 


■Press-R(K)M  at  Soissons 


sterile 


the  dune- 


the  depths  by  mines  and  torpedoe 
Sahara.     It  is  the  country  of  the  dead. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  world,  and  particularly,  perhaps,  the 
United  States,  knows  so  little  about  this ;  and  one  would  never 
grow  weary  of  repeating  the  story. 

Numerous  were  the  rubber  factories  erected  in  these  devastated 
regions,  which  to-day  find  themselves  stricken  from  the 
industrial  list  through  the  systematic  destructions  of  the  Germans. 
In  the  Aisne  district  the  important  Boinet  Works,  founded  by 
Mr.  Lefebure,  one  of  the  oldest  rubber  men,  who  made  a  specialty 
of  waterproof  fabrics  and  gloves,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remains.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  two  rub- 
ber factice  factories,  that  of  Lefrant  &  Co.,  at  Ham,  and  the 
one  founded  at  Chauny  by  the  well-kown  American  engineer, 
Lufbery,  a  relative  of  the  ace  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille. 

The  two  great  Wolber  factories  at  Wailly  and  Soissons,  to 
which  we  will  refer  presently,  have  also  disappeared,  and  those  of 
Destriez,  at  Pont  Marcy,  were  partly  destroyed.  Others  more 
fortunate  have  been  only  partly  dismantled,  but  all  those  whose 


OILER-ROOM    AT    SolSSON'f 


names  follow  have  seen  their  machinery  and  raw  material  van- 
ish; if,  in  some  cases,  the  walls  remain  standing,  all  trace  of  in- 
dustrial order  has  disappeared ;  the  water  pipes  and  smoke 
stacks  have  been  smashed,  the  tall  chimneys  torn  down,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  boiler  settings  and  machinery  dynamited. 


Such  is  the  case  with  the  Bouchery  Works  at  Croi.x,  Bans  a 
Lhowne,  the  very  important  factories  of  the  Colonial  .Rubber  Co. 
at  Prouvy  Thiant  and  those  of  the  Societe  des  Constructions  Elec- 
triques  du  Nord  ct  dc  I'Est,  at  Jeumont;  with  the  Englebert  fac- 
tories at  Givet,  with  Lefebure  at  Pont  Marcq,  with  Michel  Jack- 
son and  La  Royere  at  Halluin,  La  Couture  at  St.  Quentin  and 
with  Butrulle  and  Masquelier,  at  Tourmignicr. 

In  the  Lille  and  Roubaix  regions  the  destructions  have  been 
less  severe,  but  the  supplies  and  raw  materials  have  been  just 
as  carefully  carried  away  and  nothing  remains  but  the  empty 
buildings,  which  our  victorious  armies  have  retrieved.  This  was 
the  lot  of  the  Masure  establishments  and  the  Coston  factories  at 
Roubai.K,  of  the  Place  and  Meurisse  w-orks  at  Lille  and  of  that 
of  Flament  Freres  at  Solesmes. 

It  has  not  been  possible  until  now  to  make  up  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Germans,  which  runs  into  mil- 
lions and  millions.  An  entire  prosperous  industry  has  been  sys- 
tematically ruined,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  immense 
material  difficulties  one  has  to  contend  with,  such  as  shortage  of 
labor,  defective  machines,  scarcity  of  money  and  credit,  one  knows 
not  how  and  when  these  terrible  damages  can  ever  be  repaired. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Wolber  factories,  which  were  situated  at 
Wailly  and  at  Soissons.    Among  the  French  factories  manufactur- 


A    Purtr; 


R   Plant  at  Wailly. 


ing  pneumatics  and  inner  lubes  for  bicycles  and  automobiles, 
they  were  considered  among  the  most  important  and  ranked  with 
those  of  Michelin  and  Bergougnan.  The  area  covered  by  the 
buildings  e.xceeded  107,639  square  feet ;  the  surface  of  the  boilers 
totaled  1,181  square  feet;  the  motive  force  was  1,000  horse-power, 
the  hydraulic  force  supplied  by  the  river  Aisne  was  the  same. 
There  were  60  vulcanizing  presses  in  these  factories,  25  mills,  8 
autoclaves,  7  calenders,  7  spreading  machines,  and  all  the  acces- 
sory equipment  which  700  laborers  would  require — a  large  staff 
for  France. 

These  factories  were  built  scarcely  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Wolber,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  pneumatic  tire  in- 
dustry in  France.  There  he  had  set  up  model  workshops  to 
enlarge  his  factory  at  Levallois,  established  in  1918,  and  which 
had  become  too  small  for  its  requirements.  From  48,000  tires 
in  the  beginning.  Levallois,  in  1902,  had  succeeded  in  turning  out 
102,000,  but  could  not  produce  more.  The  energetic  manufac- 
turer was  delighted  in  the  possession  of  this  new  and  potential 
plant,  which  reflected  the  success  of  its  products,  and  at  that 
time  was  an  evolution  in  the  tire  industry. 

Under  the  active  direction  of  Mr.  Wolber  the  factories  at 
Wailly  and  Soissons,  previously  described,  progressed  steadily 
each  year.  Building  after  building  was  added,  new  products 
were  manufactured,  and  as  a  result  the  production  e.xceeded  720,- 
000  tires  and  as  many  inner  tubes  at  the  end  of  1913.     During 
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those  years  Wailly  had  been  literally  transformed.  Light  and 
airy  houses  had  been  built,  providing  homes  for  the  specialists 
and  workmen,  and  close  by,  at  Mitry,  in  the  smiling  valley  of 
Carreux,  Mr.  Wolber  had  installed  his  private  residence,  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  park. 

Very  soon  it  was  evident  that  Wailly  was  too  small  for  the 
development  of  the  Wolber  factories,  and  in  1913  Mr.  Wolber, 
foreseeing  new  manufactures,  erected  a  factory  of  the  most 
modern  construction  at  Soissons.  This  was  opened  three  months 
before  the  declaration  of  war. 

At  that  time  900,000  tires  and  900,000  inner  tubes  were  being 
produced,  and  the  new  equipment  made  possible  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  up  to  1,500,000  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes.  The  war 
put  a  complete  stop  to  the  production  of  this  important  plant 
which  the  battle  was  destined  to  destroy. 

It  is  a  sad  experience  for  one  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  dev- 
astation wrought,  as  the  correspondent  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World  has  done ! 

A  cruel  journey  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  tragic  and 
glorious,  where  they  silently  salute  the  heroic  dead  whose  graves 
cover  the  Plateau  de  Craonne;  a  painful  trip  under  the  May 
sun;  Soissons  martyred,  the  city  dead.  What  can  we  say  about 
Wailly?     The  Wolber  factories  were  its  pride!     Where  are  they? 


I-'ngine-room  at  Wailly. 

Destroyed  from  top  to  bottom,  the  fire,  the  sliells,  have  twisted, 
smashed  down,  demolished  everything. 

At  this  distressing  sight,  this  inextricable  confusion,  one  for- 
gets the  material  value  of  things  and  feels  hatred  boil  within 
when  thinking  of  this  which  was  the  center  of  work,  this  first- 
class  factory  with  a  big  future  and  great  promise,  stopped  when  in 
full   swing. 

What  remains  of  it  all?     Nothing,  or  nearly  nothing. 

Iron  braces  twisted  and  threatening!  One  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  long  truss  of  the  spreading  room,  nor  the  one  for  the 
construction  of  tire  carcasses,  nor  that  for  inner  tubes;  their 
roofs  blown  ofT,  riddled  with  shell  holes,  overthrown  by  bombs. 
All  this  is  beyond  words. 

Let  us  leave  Wailly  in  ruins,  or  rather  that  wliich  once  was 
Wailly,  and  go  back  to  Soissons. 

The  Wolber  factory  has  been  cruelly  damaged,  but  having  been 
built  after  the  American  fashion  of  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, it  was  better  able  to  resist  and  still  preserves  the  form  of 
a  building.  The  main  structure  has  been  hastily  repaired  and 
shelters  at  the  present  time  an  automobile  park  in  the  rear.  The 
restoration  of  the  building  under  the  energetic  supervision  of 
Mr.  Wolber,  who  wishes  to  work  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins, 
is  actually  almost  completed.  The  chimneys  are  torn  down,  the 
water  system  has  disappeared,  the  buildings  without  roof  or  win- 
dows are  riddled  with  bullets  or  shell  splinters — these  are  only 


injuries  to  material  things,  doubtless  less  painful  than  those  done 
to  human  beings,  but  they  will  take  as  long  to  heal. 

Returning   by   the   broken    road,    looking   at    these    distressing 
sights  for  a  long  time,  we  ask  ourselves  these  questions  : 


T  Mitry. 


"Wliat  will  the  man  do  who  has  experienced  such  a  disaster; 
who  has  seen  go  to  pieces  a  business  which  it  has  taken  him  30 
years  to  build  up  ? 

"At  the  age  of  SO  is  he  going  to  leave  things  in  the  state  of 
awaiting  imminent  but  slow  reparation?  Hasn't  this  pioneer's 
energy  become   dull  as   the   result   of   these   undeserved   misfor- 

Then  we  do  not  know  Wolber!  Crushed,  but  courageous,  he 
has  already  set  to  work,  aided  by  his  son  and  son-in-law,  by 
those  among  his  associates  who  escaped  the  terrible  war.  While 
the  war  was  going  on,  he  erected  a  new  factory  at  Lavallois, 
where  he  manufactured  balloon  fabrics,  and  there  he  has  just 
started  the   manufacture  of  tires. 

The  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Wailly  and  Soissons  are 
imishcd  and  the  works  of  restoration  are  beginning.  New  equip- 
ment, an  improvement  on  the  old,  has  been  ordered  and,  as  soon 
as  received,  will  be  installed  and  set  going.  New  methods,  such 
as  the  use  of  accelerators  which  the  war  has  made  known,  will  be 
employed. 


ROOM  AT  Soissons. 


Wolber,  always  anxious  to  progress,  does  not  want  his  re- 
generated factories  to  lack  any  improvement,  and  that  is  why  he 
is  sending  his  son,  only  just  demobilized,  to  make  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation in  the  United  States,  where  the  rubber  industry  has 

rcai-bed    its   perfcclion. 
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This  is  one  of  the  examples  among  thousands,  of  the  encrgj- 
•ith  which  France  has  endured  the  hard  trials  of  the  war,  and 


P.VEUMATic  Tube  Department  at  Wailly. 


of  the  eftorts  wliich  have  been  made  to  rebnild  an  industry 
the  Germans  believed  thev  had  killed. 


RUBBER  IN  UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE. 

NOTICEABLE  EFFECTS  of  after-war  readjustments  are  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  official  statistics  of  rubber  imports  and  exports 
for  the  liscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919.  The  year's  crude  rubber 
imports  were  402,471,531  pounds,  value  $157,928,132;  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  imports  were  389,599,015  pounds,  value  $202,800,- 
392;  the  increase  in  weight  was  12,872,516  but  the  value  fell  off 
greatly,   $44,872,260. 

In  spite  of  the  efiforts  of  governments  and  planters'  associations 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  Brazil  to  restrict  exportation,  the  price 
Avenl  down.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  crude  rubber  (almost 
■wholly  plantation)  comes  from  the  Far  East;  the  importation 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  272,119,880  pounds,  is  the  largest 
on  record,  nearly  14,000,000  pounds  more  than  last  year,  though 
it  brought  in  $.30,000,000  less,  while  that  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  39,467,761  pounds  valued  at  only  $15,411,620,  still  falls 
far  behind  the  record  of  1917,  53,663,857  pounds.  It  seems  clear 
that  it  is  the  demand  of  the  United  States  that  has  influenced 
the  direction  taken  by  the  Eastern  product,  rather  than  the 
fear   of   submarines. 

The  Brazilian  contribution.  46,407,924  pounds,  though  an  im- 
provement on  last  year's  41,277,914  pounds,  is  still  behind  the 
1917  record  of  56.818,966  pounds  :  the  price  paid  for  it,  $14,744,409, 
shows  less  falling  off  than  in  the  case  of  plantation  rubber. 

There  was  a  marked  falling  of?  in  (he  importation  of  allied 
rubbers  and  gums.  Of  balata  1,238.852  pounds,  value  $593,633, 
was  imported  as  against  2,449,881  pounds,  value  $1,278,610,  ]ast 
year  and  3.287,445  pounds  in  1917.  Of  jelutong  (Pontianak)  the 
imports,  free  of  duty,  were  11,363.283  pounds,  value  $1,199,216, 
while  in  1917,  when  a  duty  was  imposed,  23,376.389  pounds  worth 
$1,044,^22  came  in.  On  the  other  hand,  gutta  percha  to  the 
ainount  of  4.151,085  pounds  and  the  value  of  $710,510  was  im- 
ported as  compared  with  1,151,312  pounds  worth  $147,323  last 
year,  while  substitutes  for  rubber  to  the  extent  of  2,159,716 
pounds,  value  $301,479,  came  into  the  country ;  only  the  value  for 
previous  years  is  given,  is  $136,438  in  1918  and  $39,815  in  1917. 
The  importations  of  guayule  fell  off  to  2.990,253  pounds,  value 
$761,060,  from  the  4,307,539  pounds  worth  $1,341,095  in  1918. 

Rubber  scrap  importations  dropped  again,  being  only  8,483.383 
pounds  as  compared  with  13,980,303  pounds  in  1918  and  20,517,328 
pounds  in   1917. 


The  total  imports  of  india  rubber,  gulta  percha  and  allied 
gums  were  422,414,904  pounds,  value  $161,192,551,  for  the  year; 
in  1918  the  imports  were  414,983,610  pounds,  value  $206,542,236, 
and  in  1917  they  were  405,431,069  pounds,  value  $194,688,303 

The  value  of  exports  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  for  the 
.\ear  ending  June  30,  1919,  amounted  to  $43,856,588  against  $33,- 
.M3.181  in  1918  and  $31,105,075  in  1917;  the  increase  over  last 
.M-ar  was  $10,511,407,  rubber  thus  doing  its  share  toward  the 
]ihenomenal  increase  in  .'Vmerican  exports  for  1919.  For  the 
month  of  June  alone  the  exports  were  $5,727,642  as  compared 
with  $3,192,528  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $2,535,114. 

The  value  of  automobile  tires  rose  to  $22,630,200  from  the 
$13,977,671  of  1918,  an  increase  of  $8,652,529.  Exports  to  France 
jumped  up  to  $3,227,830  from  the  $661,648  of  1918,  which  in  turn 
bad  been  a  large  increase  from  the  $425,322  of  1917.  For  the 
l.alin-American  countries  the  increase  was  also  marked.  Cuba 
took  $2,009,263  of  tires  compared  with  $1,336,233  in  1918;  Argen- 
tina, $1,837,884  compared  with  $1,649,840  of  the  year  before; 
.Mexico  rose  to  $1,001,233  in  1919  instead  of  $777,984  in  1918  and 
Brazil  to  $667,319  instead  of  $455,102,  while  Chile  took  $1,130,873 
of  American  automobile  tires,  there  being  no  official  figures 
for  the  two  years  previous,  as  Chile  was  included  in  "other 
countries."  Altogether  Latin-America  bought  $6,646,572  worth 
of  automobile  tires  as  compared  with  $4,219,159  in  1918,  and 
$3,217,548  in  1917,  an  increase  of  $2,427,413,  the  value  of  exports 
being  over  50  per  cent  more  than  last  year  and  more  than 
double  that  of  two  years  ago. 

Exports  to  British  possessions  held  their  own,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  British  exertions  to  favor  their  own  goods  and  to 
restrain  .\merican  manufacturers,  except  in  the  case  of  Canada. 
F"or  the  United  Kingdom  itself  the  exports  were  $832,492  as 
against  $618,071  last  year;  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 
figures  were  $880,118  and  $884,503  against  $819,755  and  $946,804, 
respectively,  in  1918.  British  India  took  $447,856  as  against  $416,- 
411  in  1918  and  British  South  .'Mrica  took  $620,732  as  against 
$693,065.  For  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  drop 
from  the  $1,776,518  of  1918  to  only  $961,532.  To  great  Britain, 
therefore,  and  her  chief  colonies  and  possessions,  automobile 
tires  made  in  the  United  States  were  exported  in  1919  to  the 
value  of  $4,628,053,  which,  compared  with  the  $5,270,624  of  1918, 
shows  a  falling  off  of  $642,571  ;  the  falling  off  in  Canada  more 
than  accounts  for  this. 

The  export  of  tires  to  the  Philippines  was  $1,412,929  as  com- 
pared with  $863,727  in  1918;  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  $812,425 
worth  were  sent  in  1919  against  $347,912  in  1918,  while  "other 
countries"  account  for  $5,903,180  in  1919  as  compared  with 
$2,530,337  in  1918  and  $1,591,623  in  1917. 

E.xports  of  belting,  hose,  and  packing  again  increased  very 
largely  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  figures  being  $5,- 
716,016  for  1919  as  against  $4,578,396  in  1918  and  $3,532,384  in 
1917,  the  million-dollar  increase  of  1918  being  repeated  and 
better  in  1919.  The  rubber  boot  export  which  had  risen  to 
$4,861,213  in  1918,  dropped  to  $1,607,412  in  1919,  while  rubber 
shoes  rose  to  $2,559,641  in  1919  from  the  $913,128  of  1918;  the 
decrease  in  this  class  of  goods  over  last  year  is,  therefore,  $1,- 
508,288.  The  exports  of  insulated  wire  cables  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  amounted  to  $8,683,304  worth,  as  compared 
with  $5,716,275  for  1918  and  $7,192,204  for  1917. 


"ARE   YOU    EMPLOYING   A   DISABLED    MAN  7" 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Birmingham,  England,  it 
featuring  this  pertinent  question  at  the  bottom  of  its  page  ad- 
vertisement in   British  trade  journals. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  gives  notice  that  hereafter 
its  annual  tables  will  be  for  the  calendar  year,  instead  of  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  as  heretofore. 
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Peace  Problems  and   Progress. 


RUBBER  MEN  JOIN  FARM  COOPERATION  MOVEMENT. 

INLiL>TRiAL  LEADERS  o£  Ncvv  England,  including  men  prominent 
in  the  rubber  business,  have  recently  organized  the  New  Eng- 
land Farm  and  Food  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
down   the  cost  of  living  by  establishing  closer   cooperation  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

The  waste  of  food  products  under  present  systems,  congestion 
of  certain  products  in  one  market  while  other  centers  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  scarcity  of  the  same  article,  and  hoarding  by  profiteers 
are  the  particular  evils  upon  which  the  foundation  will  center 
its  efforts. 

Cooperative  buying  will  be  introduced,  and  tlie  foundation  will 
assist  such  bodies  as  already  exist  along  similar  lines  whicli  in 
the  past  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  finances. 

Farmers  will  be  assisted  in  obtaining  credit  and  other  facilities ; 
in  organizing  farmers'  exchanges  and  other  agencies,  and  in  grad- 
ing and  standardizing  the  products  of  the  farm.  Young  men  will 
also  be  helped  in  obtaining  an  agricultural  education. 

The  list  of  trustees  of  the  foundation  looks  like  a  "Blue  Book" 
of  Xew  England  business  leaders  and  includes  M.  M.  Converse, 
president  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Harry  G.  Fisk,  treasurer  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chico- 
pee  Falls,  Massachusetts  ;  and  Frederick  C.  Hood,  treasurer  of 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  CREDIT  FOR  EUROPEAN  REHABILITATION. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of  "Commerce  Monthly," 
James  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York,  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and 
a  member  of  the  recently  organized  committee  of  bankers  formed 
to  work  out  ways  and  means  to  refinance  Europe,  clearly  outlines 
the  part  which  America  must  pay  in  the  rehabilitation  overseas. 

Stated  ii)  broad  terms,  the  situation  is,  that  Europe  must  have 
from  the  United  States  immense  quantities  of  materials  to  re- 
build and  refit  for  a  normally  productive  economic  life.  Europe's 
international  banking  situation  is  such  that  she  cannot  pay  as 
she  goes.  Neither  is  her  present  productivity  such  as  to 
enable  her  to  pay  for  what  she  buys  with  what  she  produces.  As 
a  nation,  therefore,  we  must  both  sell  goods  to  Europe  and  supply 
her  with  the  credit  to  make  these  purchases.  This  should  be  done, 
not  with  Government  funds,  but  with  private  capital  organized 
and  administered  on  a  semi-public  basis  with  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Government  so  as  to  inspire  the  wirespread  confi- 
dence and  participation  of  the  investing  public  in  the  necessary 
bonds  or  debentures,  each  of  which  should  be  secured  by  the  pool 
of  everything  collateral  that  Europe  is  able  to  offer. 

From  the  selfish  point  of  view  of  ."American  interest  as  well  as 
of  that  of  humanity  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  our 
markets,  to  conserve  our  surplus,  and  to  avert  possible  industrial 
depression.  Moreover,  the  total  market  for  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  all  nations  and  all  comttiodities,  should  be  allocated  for 
the  common  good,  thus  giving  equal  opportunity  to  strong  and 
financially  weak  European  nations  and  to  large  and  small  .Ameri- 
can firms  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

.\  pool  of  Europe's  needs  can  be  met  by  a  pool  of  America's 
resources  through  the  agency  of  a  great,  centralized  credit  organ- 
ization of  banker's  groups  with  adequate  capital  and  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  .American  business. 

SAVINGS    STAMPS    IN    LARGE    DENOMINATIONS. 

Tlirifty  Americans  can  now  buy  their  Savings  Stamps  in  de- 
nominations of  $100  and  $1,000.  The  new  registered  Treasury 
Savings  Certificates  are  exactly  the  same  security,  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  with  the  same  exemptions  from  taxation,  and  sold 
on   exactly  the  same  terms  as   the   War   Savings   Stamps  which 


have  become  the  popular  investment  of  the  small  saver.  Moreover, 
War  Savings  Stamps  are  now  convertible  into  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates. 

The  price  of  the  new  certificates  is  relatively  the  same  as  that 
of  War  Savings  Stamps.  The  $100  certificate  was  sold  for  a  $82.40 
in  January  and  the  price  increases  20  cents  each  month  to  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  The  $1,000  certificate  sold  for  $824  in  January  and  the 
price  increases  $20  each  month  until  December.  Treasury  Cer- 
tificates of  this  year's  issue  reach  maturity  January  1,  1924.  Prior 
to  that  date  they  can  be  redeemed  on  ten  days'  notice  for  the 
cost  plus  3  per  cent  interest. 

STEEL  TIRES  ON  SURRENDERED  GERMAN  TRUCKS. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Goxernment  and  the  United  States  motor 
truck  industry  there  is  to  be  a  research  investigation  of  the  47 
German  trucks  recently  brought  to  the  United  States.  •  It  will  be 
conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  of  the  .\rmy.  These  trucks  were  selected  from 
the  12S0  turned  over  by  Germany  to  the  United  States  under  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice.  They  represent  the  best  available  sam- 
ples of  current  German  practice  in  truck  construction  and  their 
study  seems  likely  to  prove  of  value.  That  most  of  them  are 
fitted  with  steel  tires  again  emphasizes  the  lack  of  rubber  in 
Germany. 

PROPOSED  TARIFFS  AFFECTING  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 
Among  the  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
which  are  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, are  several  tariff  bills  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
rubber  industry.  These  include  bills  providing  for  a  tariff  of 
15  cents  per  unit  (^=  1  per  cent)  of  sulphur  in  the  short  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  of  pyrite  and  all  crude  iron  sulphide  minerals, 
and  on  sulphur  in  whatever  form  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
the  same  tariff  per  unit  of  sulphur  content ;  on  crude  or  manu- 
factured barytes,  $10  per  ton ;  barium  sulphate,  $15  per  ton,  and 
on  barium  carbonate,  bino.xide,  chloride  and  other  barium  com- 
pounds, $20  per  ton.  On  magnesite  commercial  ore,  crushed  or 
ground,  yi-cent  a  pound;  calcined,  dead  burned  and  grain,  H- 
cent  a  pound ;  magnesite  brick,  %-cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  on  zinc  in  blocks,  bricks  or  zinc  dust,  1^  cents  per 
pound;  in  sheets,  1?^  cents  per  pound;  sheets  coated  with  nickel 
or  other  metal  or  solutions,  IJ^  cents  per  pound,  and  worn-out 
zinc  for  remanufacture,  1  cent  per  pound.  Zinc  oxide  and  white 
pigment  containing  zinc,  but  no  lead,  if  grained  in  oil,  1^  cents 
per  pound;  zinc  sulphide,  \]4  cents  per  pound;  zinc  chloride  and 
sulphate,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Coal-tar  products  to  be  divided  into  three  groups:  Group  1, 
free  of  duty ;  Group  2,  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  and  6  cents  a  pound, 
and  Group  3,  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

Among  the  tariff  bills  already  passed  by  the  House,  and  now 
before  the  Senate,  may  be  mentioned  one  placing  a  duty  of  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glass  and  porcelain  ware  for  laboratory 
purposes.  Another  places  45  per  cent  duty  on  philosophical, 
scientific,   and   laboratory   instruments   and   appliances. 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ON  FOOTWEAR  PRICES. 
-After  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  investigation,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  found  that  the  high  prices  of  shoes 
cannot  be  justified  by  underlying  economic  conditions.  Packers, 
tanners,  shoe  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  all  said  to  be 
taking  excessive  profits,  all  of  which  impose  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  consumer.  Few  tanners,  for  example,  who  were  con- 
tent to  earn  10  per  cent  on  their  invested  capital  in  1914  were 
found    to    average    less    than    20   per    cent    since    1916   or    1917, 
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and  it  is  claimed  that  the  profits  of  all  other  branches  of  the 
leather  shoe  industry  show  similar  increases  during  and  since 
the  war.  Suggestions  to  remedy  the  situation  include  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  monopolistic  control  of  commod- 
ities, legislation  forbidding  producers  of  hides  to  engage  in  the 
tanning  business,  and  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  to  acquaint  the 
consumer  with  the  manufacturer's  selling  price. 

It  is  a  significant  and  gratifying  fact  that  in  this  arraignment 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  it  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  footwear  of  any  sort  that  is  made  in  rubber  mills. 
Rubber  and  fabric  shoes  with  fibre  soles  and  rubber  heels  were 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  appearance,  comfort  and  wearing 
quality  at  exactly  the  right  time  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
public  in  combating  the  rising  cost  of  living.  For  summer  wear 
they  solved  the  problem,  and  to  the  fact  that  selling  prices  have 
been  kept  as  close  to  relatively  low  manufacturing  costs  as  is 
consistent  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  may  be  attributed  in 
large  measure  the  success  which  has  attended  fiber-soled  fabric 
shoes  since  their  introduction  only  a  few  years  ago. 

GOVERNMENT  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  CHEMICALS  FOR  SALE. 

The  War  Department,  through  the  Director  of  Sales,  an- 
nounces the  surplus  stocks  of  materials,  which  will  be  offered 
for  sale  from  time  to  time,  generally  under  sealed  proposals. 
The  Raw  Material  and  Scrap  Section  of  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Sales,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
will  furnish  information  concerning  any  of  the  materials  listed 
as  on  hand  July  10  in  the  schedule  recently  published. 

This  list  includes  582  tons  of  rubber,  4,004  feet  of  rubber  belt- 
ing and  11,565  feet  of  rubber  hose.  Of  metals  and  chemicals 
more  or  less  in  demand  in  the  riibber  industry  may  be  men- 
tioned: acetone,  56,748  pounds;  acid,  nitric,  42  per  cent,  14,015,451 
pounds;  acid,  hydrochloric,  20  per  cent,  511,790  pounds;  alu- 
minum sulphate,  commercial  purity,  2,790  pounds;  aluminum 
sulphate,  17  per  cent,  13,600  pounds;  carbon  bisulphide,  2,000 
gallons;  carbon  tetrachloride,  99  per  cent  pure,  10,500  pounds; 
glycerine,  100  pounds:  lampblack,  dry,  28  tons;  lime,  48,163 
pounds ;  nitre  cake,  36,000  pounds ;  rosin,  125  tons ;  sulphur  chlor- 
ide, 2,619  tons ;  turpentine,  crude,  9,670  gallons  ;  zinc.  40.003  tons ; 
zinc,  sheet,  13  tons. 

Besides  these  there  are  listed  109  tons  of  burlap,  and  302,266 
grommets,  also  208  tons  of  grommcts. 

RUBBER  AND   ALLIED   PROPERTIES  SOLD   BY   THE  ALIEN   PROP- 
ERTY   CUSTODIAN. 

Definite  oflicial  information  has  been  received  from  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  property  of 
firms  that  are  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade.  Final  disposal 
has  been  made  in  two  cases : 

Merck  &  Co.— Eight  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  this 
company  were  offered  for  sale  on  May  9,  1919,  for  which  the 
McKenna  Corporation,  of  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  bid 
the  sum  of  $3,750,000.  This  bid  has  been  approved  and  the 
transaction  closed. 

Robert  Soltau  &  Co.— Eight  hundred  fifty  shares  of  the 
stock  of  this  company  were  offered  for  sale  on  May  21,  1919, 
for  which  the  Bishop  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  420  East  25th  Street, 
New  York  City,  bid  the  sum  of  $208,000.  This  bid  has  been 
approved  and  the  transaction  closed. 

In  three  other  cases  the  property  has  been  sold  but  the  neces- 
sary  formalities   were   not  yet   completed   on   August   14: 

Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg  Manufacturing  Co. — One  thousand 
twenty  shares  of  the  stock  were  oflfered  for  sale  on  June  12, 
1919,  for  which  R.  B.  Phillips,  of  the  American  Steam  Guage 
&  Valve  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  bid  the  sum 
of  $476,000.  This  bid  has  been  approved,  but  final  settlement  has 
not  yet  been  completed. 

Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co. — Two  thousand  ten  shares  of 
the   stock  of  this   company   were   ofifered   for   sale   on   June    17, 


1919,  for  which  Joseph  Kaufman,  303  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  bid  the  sum  of  $8,500.  This  bid  has  been  approved, 
but  final  settlement  has  not  yet  been  effected. 

Roesslcr  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. — Six  thousand  eighteen 
shares  of  the  stock  of  this  company  were  offered  for  sale 
on  July  18,  1919,  for  which  Coffin  &  Co.,  of  34  Pine  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  the  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  of 
80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  bid  the  sum  of  $3,039,090. 
As  yet  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this  sale. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS. 
RUBBER   LEATHER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  lNni.\  RuBnER  World: 

DEAR  SIR — There  is  a  rather  interesting  comparison  of  prices 
to  be  made  wliich  might  influence  our  big  rubber  manufac- 
turers to  a  new  field  of  endeavor,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
following : 

Hemlock    sole   leather $0.59  per  pound 

Upriver  fine   Para   rubber 55  per  pound 

Ribbed   smoked   sheets   rubber 41   per  pound 

Perhaps  my  idea  is  a  bit  premature,  but,  nevertheless,  I  have 
the  very  definite  belief  that  rubber  manufacturers  can  produce 
leather  substitute  shoes  in  competition  with  the  regular  foot- 
wear, and  with  considerable  profit  to  themselves. 

The  following  are  facts  that  are  indisputable  as  regards  rub- 
ber manufacture  and  footwear: 

1.  Machinery  has  already  been  developed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  footwear  made  of  canvas,  rubber  and  leather.  Very 
little  need  be  added  to  complete  the  necessary  machinery  for 
turning  out  a  real  shoe. 

2.  Rubber  manufacturers  are  already  producing,  first, 
(A),  sole  "leather"  and  secondly,  (B),  "leather"  for  all  sorts 
of  hand  baggage. 

(A)  The  first  is  a  stiff  firm  leather  substitute  that 
has  already  taken  the  place  of  real  leather  and  has 
proved  itself,  in  many  ways,  more  advantageous. 

(B)  The  second  "leather"  is  a  soft  compound  that 
would  seem,  by  all  appearances,  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  shoe  "uppers."  It  is  durable,  soft  and  pliable, 
and,  in  appearance,  equals  the  best  quality  of  leather. 

3.  Here  then,  already  exist  the  two  necessary  materials 
tor  making  a  shoe.  No  doubt,  the  quality  can  be  improved 
Ijy  further  experimentation  and  compounding  of  rubber, 
balata,  etc.  Canvas  interlining  would  lend  a  strength  that 
leather  could  never  have. 

4.  All  the  colors  and  shades  of  leather  can  easily  be  re- 
produced. 

5.  It  is  not  even  unlikely  that  many  parts  of  the  shoe 
can  be  molded,  thereby  saving  a  considerable  labor  expense 
that  is   impossible   with   leather. 

Considering  the  above,  do  you  not  agree  that,  with  a  trifle  of 
added  experimentation,  there  is  a  very  large  new  field  of  pro- 
duction open  to  the  rubber  manufacturer?  With  the  price  of 
shoes  to-day,  and  considering  the  low  cost  of  rubber  by  com- 
parison, it  would  seem  a  most  opportune  time  to  start  this  new 
enterprise. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  price  of  rubber,  though  low  to-day, 
may  advance  beyond  a  point  where  shoe  production  would  be 
profitable.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  need  be  a  factor,  and  I 
base  my  belief,  first,  on  Ihe  fact  that  rubber-tree  growth  is  being 
increased  yearly,  and,  secondly,  leather  production  has  reached 
its  maximum  if  it  is  not  already  on  the  wane.  Cattle  require 
grazing  land,  and  this  is  gradually  being  absorbed  into  farm 
land.  Rubber-tree  acreage,  however,  is  not  made  otherwise  use- 
less because  of  the  trees,  but  can  also  be  profitably  planted  with 
other  useful  flora  between  the  trees.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  time,  a  substitute  must  be  found  for  leather,  and 
the  best  material  for  the  purpose  would  seem  to  be  rubber. 

The   idea  has   made   me   rather   enthusiastic,   and   I   hope   that 
some  manufacturer  will  find  it  equally  practicable. 
Sincerely  yours. 

New  York  Cit\'.  Alfred  C.  Eccers. 
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Crude  Rubber  Prices. 


THE    CRUDE   RUBBER    PRICE   SITUATION. 

OF  ALL  THE  RAW  MATERIALS  Consumed  by  modern  industry, 
crude  rubber  is  perhaps  the  only  important  staple  which 
has  not  experienced  an  increase  in  price  during  the  period 
of  the  world  war ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  world's 
rubber  consumption  had  increased  from  101,000  tons  in  1913  to 
approximately  230,000  tons  in  1917.  (See  Table  I.)  During 
these  five  years  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  rose  from 
about  50.000  tons  to  175,000  tons,''  or  in  other  words,  from  50  to 


-THE   CONSUMPTION   OF   CRUDE   RUBBER.' 
[Long  tons.] 


United 

1910 42,210 

L91i 3S,-I75 

1912 52,964 

1913 52,179 


20,455 
1C,736 
18,724 
25,276 
18,549 
15,072 
26,760 
25,9S3 


France. 
3,799 
5,398 


■  000 


German' 
13,775 
15,281 
15,643 
15,500 
11,000 
6,000 

3  oao 

2.O00 


Total. 
82,440 
78.581 
95.836 
101,455 
99,800 
135,214 
169,474 
229.017 


70  per  cent  oi  the  world's  total  consumption.  This  was  almost  SO 
per  cent  more  than  we  used  in  1916,  twice  as  much  as  in  1915, 
and  approximately  three  times  as  much  as  in  1914.  In  the  same 
period  France  had  increased  her  consumption  some  10,000  tons ; 
vhile  Italy  in  1917  took 
i.OOO  tons   more   crude 


Thousands 


Tons 


J^^^n 


-The   W( 


Fro 


rubber  than  in  1913. 

How  is  the  falling  of 
prices  during  the  past 
six  years  compatible 
with  this  vastly  ex- 
panded consumption? 
The  reply  can  be  found 
only  in  an  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  Ger- 
many and  .Russia  and 
in  the  figures  of  the 
world's  rubber  produc- 
tion. 

While  the  consuming 
countries  of  the  world 
were  talcing  increasing 
amounts  of  crude  rub- 
ber, the  plantations  of 
the  Far  East  were  com- 
ing into  a  "bearing" 
condition.  Production 
was  keeping  abreast  of 
consumption,  and  even 
though  the  amount  of 
crude  rubber  going  into 
the  manufacture  of 
rubber  products  during 
this  period  increased 
127  per  cent,  the  world's 
Iiroduction  had  grown 
l)y  147  per  cent.  (See 
ra1)le  II.)  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  unprece- 
dented rise  in  con- 
sumption, a  surplus  of 
20  per  cent  was  created. 
Germany    ranked    third 


1910-1918. 

Prior    to    the    outbreak    of    the 
among  the  world's  consumers  of  crude  rubber.     Indeed,  she  led 
the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  toys,  hard-rubber  goods. 


ocean  cable.«,  and  rubber  packings.  Germany  in  1913  imported 
as  many  as  15,500  tons  of  crude  rubber,  which  comprised  about 
IS  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  for  that  year.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  rubber  was  declared  contraband 
by  England,  and  all  possible  pressure  was  exerted  to  prevent 
Germany  from  receiving  any  of  this  material.  So  stringent  was 
the  embargo  of  the  Allies  that  the  German  imports  were  cut  to 
2,000  tons  in  1917,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  amount  had  been 
further  decreased  in  1918  to  less  than  1,(XX)  tons. 

Russia  in  former  years  was  also  an  important  consumer  of 
crude  rubber.  In  1916  her  imports  amounted  to  over  20,000 
tons.''  The  past  two  years,  however,  have  witnessed  a  radical 
dechne  in  Russian  consumption — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  eco- 
nomic disorders.    In  1918  her  imports  were  less  than  2,000  tons.' 

Had  the  consumption  of  Germany  and  Russia  continued  even 
at  the  pre-war  rate,  a  rubber  surplus  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  existed,  and  the  trend  of  rubber  prices  would  no  doubt 
have  been  different. 

The  surplus  of  crude  rubber,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was 
due  entirely  to  the  increased  output  of  the  plantations,  which 
grew  from  47,618  tons  in  1913  to  204,000  in  1917.  The  produc- 
tion of  Brazil  remained  relatively  static  in  the  interim,  and  that 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  decreased  by  some  43  per  cent.  Until 
1913  Brazil  had  led  the  world  in  the  output  of  crude  rubber,  but 
since  then  the  production  of  the  plantations  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  unlil  in  1917  it  was  five  times  that  of  Brazil. 
(See  Fig.  1.) 


-THE 


JRLD   PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE   RUBBER." 
[Long  tons.] 


1 9U(; 4 

1901 5 

1902 S 

1903 21 

1904 43 

I'.ui 145 

1906 510 

1907 LOGO 

190S 1,800 

1909 3,600 

1910 8,200 

i911 14,419 

1912 28,518 

\9\^.. '.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  7L380 

19t5 107,867 

1916 152,650 

1917 204.348 

Ills    (,estima;L-d)     ...  240,000 


28,700 
31,100 
30,000 
35,000 
36.000 
38,000 
39,000 
42,000 
40,800 
37,730 
42.410 


36,500 
39,370 
38.000 


Other 
grades. 
27,136 
24,545 
23,632 
24.829 
32,077 
27,000 
29,700 
30,000 
24,600 
24,000 
21,500 
23,000 
28,000 
21,452 
12.000 
13,615 
12,448 
13,258 
12,000 


Total. 
53,890 
54,850 
52,340 
55,950 
62.120 
62,145 
66,210 
69,000 
65,400 
69.600 
70,500 
75,149 
98,928 
108,440 
120.380 
158,702 
201,598 
256.976 
290,000 


31.8 
27.0 
27.4 
12.8 


THE  RUBBER  MARKET  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Although  the  price  of  crude  rubber  tended  downward  during 
the  past  six  years,  several  instances,  nevertheless,  of  temporary 
rises   were   experienced.     Neither   of  the   two   leading   types   of 


Industries  Board  under 


'  From  Price  Bulletin  No.  30,  issued  by  tl 
ihe  direction  of  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 

2  This   figure  varies  slightly   from  that  giv 
RULBER   World,    .August    1.    1919,   paje   614).  .    _  .     ._    _ 

of  the  United  States  is  given  as  157,000  tons.  This  discrepancy  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  compilations  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Rubber  Association  of  .'\merica.  The  latter  organization  differen- 
tiates between  the  various  types  of  rubber  imported,  and  for  purposes  of 
weighing  it  was  necessary  to  use  their  figures  as  given  in  the  above-men- 
tioned table.  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce represent  all  crude  india  rubber  and  are  used  in  Table  I  of  this 
article. 

^  This    includes 
with  the  exception 

which  decreased  from  25.000'  tons  in  1916  to  7,000  tons  in  1918.  Data 
from  Memorandum  on  the  Rubber  Industry,  op.  cit.,  page  7. 

*The  India  Rubber  World,  March,  1919,  page  333. 

°  Sec  footnote  No.  3.  nbove. 

'Data  from   CrMi.nn.litv    Bidlctin   No.    I.   Series   VIII,    Division   of   Plan- 
ning and  Statistics,  W.ir  Industries  Board. 
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rubber,  however,  underwent  any  sustained  rise  or  fall  from  the 
prewar  level  which  was  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  prevalent 
among  other  com- 
modities. (See  Fig. 
2.)  And  in  no  case 
did  rubber  prices 
reach  the  level  of 
early  1913. 

The  two  impor- 
tant types  of  rubber 
— plantation  first  la- 
tex crepe  and  Para 
u  p  r  i  V  e  r  fine — de- 
clined sharply  in 
price  during  1913, 
the  former  experi- 
encing a  decrease  of 
over  50  per  cent 
during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year/ 
This  was  due  to  the 
large  output  of 
plantation  rubber,' 
which  in  1913  was 
almost  20,000  tons 
larger  than  in  any 
previous  year.' 

The  abnormal  de- 
cline in  the  price  of 
the  plantation  varie- 
ty brought  rubber 
values  down  to  the 
lowest  point  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Its 
effect  upon  the  price  level  in  the  years  following  is  made  evident 
in  Figure  2.  Here  it  will  be  noted  that  while  the  price  of  both 
types  of  rubber  declined  in  1913  in  a  more  or  less  uniform 
manner,  after  that  time  the  Para  variety  remained  slightly  be- 
low and  the  plantation  slightly  above  the  1913-14  market  level. 
This  phenomenon  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  abnormal  decline 
of  plantation  prices  in  1913  and  shows  the  effect  of  this  price 
fall  on  the  pre-war  level  which  is  the  base  to  which  tlie  war 
prices  have  been  reduced. 

The  low  level  of  crude  rubber  prices  running  throughout  the 
period  of  the  war  was  broken  by  important  increases  but  twice — 
one  rise  reaching  its  peak  at  the  end  of  1915,  and  the  other  early 
in  1917.  Crude  rubber  prices,  like  all  others,  of  course,  felt  the 
effects  of  panicky  conditions  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  in  August,  1914.  With  the  resumption  of  activities 
in  September,  however,  rubber  prices  returned  to  their  normal 
level.  Both  rises  mentioned  above  were  common  to  all  types  of 
rubber  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  more  or  less  like  reasons. 
Plantation  rubber,  however,  also  experienced  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  December,  1914.  This  was  the  result  of  the  British 
embargo  on  shipments  to  this  country.  In  October,  1914,  Great 
Britain  decreed  that  no  shipments  from  her  plantations  in  the 
Far  East  should  be  made  to  any  port  other  than  London.     A 

'The  January,  1913,  price  of  $1.10  may  appear  high  when  compared 
with  the  present  price  of  crude  rubber.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
rubber  in  May,  1911,  only  19  months  earlier,  sold  for  as  high  as  $2.85,  the 
story  of  rubber  prices  becomes  even  more  interesting. 

'During  the  first  six  months  of  1913  there  passed  through  the  London 
auctions  over  11,000  tons  of  plantation  rubber,  as  compared  with  about 
7,000  for  the  corresponding  period  in   1912. 

"The  slight  decreases  in  American  consumption  is  another  factor  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  connection.  The  tariff  discus.sion  in  1913  and  the 
fear  of  removal  of  duties  on  rubber  goods  were  the  cause  of  much  appre- 
hension in  the  rubber  industry  and  tended  to  make  American  manufac- 
turers conservative  in  their  purchases.  Then  there  was  the  strike  in  the 
rubbci  factoucs  of  Akron,  where  about  50  per  cent  of  the  rubber  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  consumed.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  period 
of  idleness  accompanying  the  strike  some  3,000  tons  of  rubber  which  would 
under  normal  conditions  have  been  consumed  in  Akron,  remained  on  the 
market.      .-Vnd.   finally,    there   should   be   remenibered   the    flood    of   the   Ohio 

curtailment   of  manufacturing  operations. 


supplemental  decree  in  November  prohibited  all  exports  of  crude 
rubber  from  any  English  port  whatever.  The  announcement  of 
this  action,  and  the  realization  that  its  enforcement  would  cut 
the  normal  supply  of  the  United  States  by  approximately  one- 
half,  sent  up  some  30  per  cent  the  price  of  what  little  rubber 
there  was  on  the  American  market.  This  rise  was  short-lived, 
however,  and  the  removal  in  January,  1917,  of  the  embargo  on 
shipments  to  the  United  States  under  a  system  of  guaranties, 
brought  plantation  prices  back  to  norma!. 

The  first  general  rubber  price  rise  was  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
normal demand  following  the  closing  of  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals  and  by  submarine  activity  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
expected  that  the  closing  of  these  water  routes  would  shut  off 
supplies  from  the  Far  East,  and  the  trade  both  in  London  and 
New  York  immediately  proceeded  to  buy  up  whatever  supplies 
were  available.  The  rise  early  in  1917  was  also  purely  specula- 
tive in  character  and  may  likewise  be  attributed  to  submarine 
activities. 

An  important  factor  which  tended  to  keep  rubber  prices  down 
during  1918  was  the  character  of  the  import  regulations  of  the 
War  Trade  Board.  Rubber  was  one  of  the  first  commodities  the 
import  of  which  was  licensed.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  great  need  for  rubber  by  the  Central  Powers.  On 
December  7,  1917,  the  War  Trade  Board  issued  regulations  which 
provided  for  the  licensing  of  imports,  for  the  consigning  of  all 
imported  rubber  to  the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  and  for 
the  submission  of  guarantees  by  importers  and  manufacturers 
that  they  would  not  sell  any  rubber,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  country  at  war  with  the  United  States,  or  to  any  person, 
unless  satisfied  that  there  was  no  intention  of  exporting  without 
an  export  license. 

No  restriction  was  placed  on  the  amount  of  rubber  that  could 
be  imported  until  May  8,  1918.  The  acuteness  of  the  shipping 
situation  then  necessitated  the  reduction  of  the  amount  imported 
to  the  essential  needs  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  on  May  8 
the  War  Trade  Board,  after  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  rubber  industry  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
restricted  the  quantity  of  rubber  to  be  licensed  for  import  during 
the  three-month  period,  May,  June,  and  July,  to  25,000  long  tons, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  100,000  long  tons  per  year,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  1917  importations.  Subsequently  the  War  Trade 
Board  virtually  increased  the  amount  to  be  licensed  for  import 
to  28,000  long  tons  (green  basis)  per  quarter  by  ruling  that  the 
Brazilian  imports  should  be  allocated  on  a  dry  basis  which  al- 
lowed approximately  12  per  cent  for  water  content. 
Table    IV— Virgin    akd   Recl.umed  Rubber    Required   ior   the  Manufac- 

For  deiivciy  to  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  calendar  year  1918. 

Pounds. 

'  \'irgin.  Reclaimed. 

For  tires  and  tubes — • 

Motor  vehicles  33.965,167  8,057.454 

Airplanes   315,236  26,198 

For  other  articles — 

Aircraft  "  production (^°)  (^^) 

Chemical   warfare- 
Gas  defense    2,308,000  102.000 

Other    defense     <")  (") 

Construction    Division    529,587  1,054,609 

Edgewood  Arsenal   (")  (") 

Engineci     297.202  99.408 

Medical     906,385  47,709 

Ordinance- 
Nitrate    Division     (")  (") 

Other    57,919  96,531 

Ouartermaster    9.172.579  3.575,683 

Signal    Corps    9,122,403  2,706,198 

United  States  Government  explosives  plants  (.^)  (") 

Total    Army    requirements 58,674,478         15,765,790 

Other  requirements: 
Navy     2,846,000  214,000  ' 

Total    requirements    61,520,478      '=15,979,790 

1°  See  Signal  Corps,  and  Tires  and  Tubes. 

"  Negligible. 

''  Other  Government  requirements,  that  is,  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  together  with  the  requirements  of 
Allied  nations  for  war  purposes,  are  estimated  to  have  brought  the  total 
monthly  war  requirements  up  to  3, ICO  per  month. 
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It  was  estimated  that  about  35  per  cent  of  these  imports  would 
be  required  for  the  governmental  needs,  leaving  65,000  ions  to 
be  allocated  to  the  trade  for  civilian  consumption.  (See  Table 
IV.)  Allocations  were  made  to  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of 
seven-sixteenths  of  their  1917  consumption,  and  each  manufac- 
turer was  instructed  to  apply  for  an  import  certificate  entitling 
him,  or  others  in  his  behalf,  to  receive  an  import  license  for  his 
respective  share. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  leading  lo  the  cutting  of  imports 
were  held  in  April  and  the  anticipation  by  the  trade  of  some 
form  of  restriction  stimulated  buying.  Thus  large  contracts 
were  entered  into  for  the  immediate  shipment  of  rubber  to  the 
United  States  in  order  that  stocks  might  be  accumulated  before 
the  expected  restrictions  went  into  effect.  (See  Table  V.)  The 
restriction  of  May  8  did  not  apply  lo  shipments  which  had  left 
foreign  ports  prior  to  that  date,  and  since  the  time  required  for 
transporting  rubber  from  primary  markets  to  the  United  States 
is  considerable,  the  actual  imports  during  May,  June,  and  July 
were  much  greater  than  the  specified  25,000  tons.  In  fact,  55,000 
tons  of  rubber  entered  American  ports  during  these  three 
months.  The  uncommon  size  of  these  imports  is  to  be  accounted 
for  entirely  by  the  stimulated  purchases  of  the  preceding  April. 

T\BLE  V— Stocks   pf  Rubber    (n   the  United  States   in    1918. 
[Long   Tons.) 

^Ii'd7  b;-   importers 13.223 

Held    b;-    manufacturers 34,25b 

Total    stocks     ^'^^Sl 

■'"HellTbr   importers 19,349 

Held  b;-  manufacturers 38.0-4 

Total    stocks    57,373 

Oct.-ber  1—  ,  ,  , , , 

Held  b:-   importers 12.664 

Held  bv  manufacturers ^».35a 

Total    slocks     61.019 

To  prevent  a  speculative  rise  in  rubber  prices  as  a  result  of 
these  restrictions,  the  War  Trade  Board  on  May  1  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing maximum  prices : 

Cents. 

?ara   u|,river   Kne 6S 

Plantation —  ,, 

First    latex    crepe 63 

Smoked    sheets,    standard    quality 6J 

These  prices  were  supplemented  on  May  14  by  maximum 
prices  for  other  grades  of  crude  rubber;  while  on  May  29,  June 
13,  July  2,  and  July  6.   respectively,  still  further  additions  were 


made."'     All  prices  were  on  the  basis  of  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

The  effect  of  the  restrictions  upon  rubber  prices  soon  became 
evident,  and  it  later  appeared  that  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices 
had  been  an  unnecessary  expedient.  The  curtailment  of  imports 
immediaetly  made  itself  felt  in  the  primary  markets,  where  al- 
ready the  decreased  consumption  of  other  nations  had  had  its 
effects.  The  further  elimination  of  means  of  disposal  naturally 
led  to  keen  competition  among  the  holders  of  the  existing  large 
stocks  and  prices  tended  to  fall  still  further. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  market  sales  for  rubber  during  Ihe  lat- 
ter six  months  of  1918  was  below  the  quoted  maximum  prices 
shown  in  Figure  2,  a  small  amount  of  free  rubber  not  subject 
to  War  Trade  Board  allocation  which  was  still  on  the  market 
was  sold  at  a  level  distinctly  higher  than  restricted  rubber.  It 
is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  sales  of  allocated  upriver  fine 
Para  rubber  were  made  in  September  at  58  cents  (maximum 
fixed  price  being  68  cents),  while  at  the  same  time  plantation 
first  latex  crepe  sold  for  37  cents  (maximum  fixed  price  being 
63  cents). 

This  anomaly  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  allocating  to 
Brazil  by  the  War  Trade  Board  substantially  as  much  rubber 
as  to  the  plantations,  although  the  production  of  the  former  is 
but  one-sixth  of  the  latter.  There  resulted,  accordingly,  a  heavy 
overproduction  of  the  plantation  variety  and  keener  bidding  at 
plantation  markets  for  the  right  to  ship  to  American  ports.  It 
should  be  added  also  that  the  maintenance  of  relatively  normal 
values  by  Brazilian  rubber  was  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  stabilizing  control  over  its  price  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

The  amount  of  rubber  to  be  licensed  for  import  was  changed 
on  November  22  to  32,500  tons  for  the  last  quarter,  an  increase 
of  7,500  tons  over  the  previous  maximum.  Restrictions  as  to 
the  quantity  of  crude  rubber  which  might  be  Hcensed  for  import 
from  overseas  were  further  modified  on  December  12.  After 
that  date  licenses  to  import  crude  rubber  from  overseas  were 
issued  without  limit  as  to  quantity,  provided  applicants  con- 
formed with  the  existing  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Maximum  prices  and  allocation  features  were  also  withdrawn 
at  the  same  time,  although  consignments  to  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation were  still  required  and  the  usual  guarantees  demanded. 
That  the  withdrawal  of  these  regulations  had  little  effect  upon 
crude  rubber  prices  is  made  evident  in  Figure  2. 

'■'  A   full   list   of  the  types  of  rubber 
gciher  with  tlie  re.^iiective  price  for  each,  is  prcscnitu  ii 
troi  Over  Trices,"'  Bulletin  No.  3.  War  Industry  Beard. 


Con- 


Standards  Recommended  by  the  Tire  and   Rim 
Division  of  the  S.  A.  E.' 


THE  Standards  Co.mmittee  of  the  S.  A.  E.  held  a  meeting 
June  23,   1919,  to  pass  on  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
various    divisions   of   the    Society.    The    following   report 
of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  has  been  approved  by  the  Stand- 
ards Committee,  the  Council,  and  the  Society  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  letter  ballot  of  the  voting 
members  before  final  adoption  as  standards  of  the  Society. 
SOLID    TIRE    SIZES. 
This   subject   was   presented   at   the   February   meeting  of   the 
Society,  but  was   referred  back  to  the  Division  pending  further 
consideration    by    the    National    .\utomobile    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce  and   the   Rubber   Association   of   America.     As   these   or- 
ganizations have  definitely  adopted  the  following  solid  tire  sizes, 
the    Division    recommends   that   these   sizes   be   adopted   by   the 
Society. 

iFrorn   "The    Toi'i  iial   of   the    Society   of   Automotive   Engineers,"    August, 


The  complete  table  with  metric  equivalents  follows  : 


Inches. 


Mm. 


Mn 


32x3    75/660 

32x3yi     90/660 

34x3^4     90/711 

36x3i/j     90/762 

32x4     100/660 

34x4     100/711 

36x4    lOfl/762 

34x5     125/711 

36x5     125/762 

40x5    123/864 


36x6    150/762 

40x6    1 50/864 

36x7  176/762 

40x7  175/864 

36x8  200/762 

36x10  250/762 

40x10  250/864 

40x12  300/864 

40x14  350/864 


In  presenting  this  report,  C.  C.  Carlton  said  that  these  sizes 
proposed  for  S.  A,  E.  Standard  are  an  amplification  of  those 
which  were  adopted  previously  by  the  Society  and  the  War 
Industries  Board.  They  were  recommended  by  twenty  members 
of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  and  include  only  the  present 
standard   sizes   and   their   metric   equivalents. 
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CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  SOLID  TIRES. 

This  subject  has  been  before  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  and 
the  Truck  Standards  Division  of  the  Society  for  some  time,  and 
progress  has  necessarily  been  slow  as  the  subject  is  important 
from  the  viewpoints  of  legislation,  truck  manufacture  and  opera- 
lion  and  fire  manufacture. 

The  Tire  and  Rim  Division  has  approved  the  following  rccom.- 
mendation  in  the  belief  that  it  represents  good  engineering  prac- 
tice and  presents  it  for  adoption  as  S.  A.  E.  Standard: 


Solid 

W.dLh. 

Up  to  and  Including 
36.in.  Diameter. 
Pounds. 
1,000 

•tO-in.  Dian 
Pounds 

1  700 

11^ 
4  500 

3,300 

42O0 

5,200 

7  OOO 

5.60O 
7  500 

9,500 

In  presenting  this  recommendation.  Mr.  Carlton  said  that 
many  of  those  present  would  remember  that  when  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject  of  carrying  capacity  of  solid  tires 
was  made  by  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  some  years  ago  it  was 
voted  down  at  a  society  meeting  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  Standards  Committee ;  that  the  last  proposed  standard 
is  the  result  of  3  or  4  years  of  careful  e.xperimentation  by 
the  rubber  companies,  and  that  he  believed  it  deserved  the  sup- 
port of  the  Society;  that  every  manufacturer  of  solid  tires  is 
now  in  favor  of  this  table,  and  he  hoped  the  proposal  would 
be  approved  because  it  had  been  difficult  to  reach  a  compromise 
that  everyone  was  satisfied  with.  As  he  understood  the  mat- 
ter, the  carrying  capacities  recommended  in  the  Division  report 
would  be  printed  in  the  price-lists  of  all  manufacturers  of  solid 
tires,  and  were  in  fact  being  so  printed  by  most  of  them. 

THE  DISCUSSION. 

L.  R.  Davis: — These  are  carrying  capacities  that  we  have. been 
using  for  the  past  2  years,  except  that  we  have  a  3,'4-inch  size 
instead  of  S'/z. 

C.  C.  Carlton: — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  rubber 
men  present.  It  is  my  understanding  that  solid  tires  will  not  be 
guaranteed  for  replacement  by  any  manufacturer  if  they  are 
subjected  to  greater  carrying  loads  than  those  given  in  the  re- 
port.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis:— That  is  correct. 

RussEi-L  HooPES : — I  was  a  member  of  the  Division  when  we 
had  the  discussion  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me,  now  that  the 
tire  companies  have  agreed  on  this,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  not 
to  put  it  through  as  an  S.  A.  E.  Standard. 

SOLID  TIRES  FOR  SINGLE  AND  DUAL  WHEELS. 

The  Division  recommends  the  following  definite  front  and 
rear  wheel  application  of  the  proposed  solid  tire  sizes  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  proposed  standard  list  of  sizes  : 

TIRES  FOR  SINGLE  WHEELS. 


36x6 

TIRES  FOR  DUAL  WHEELS. 

ale    tire    fits    36x4  dual  wheel) 

nt:le   tire   tits   36x5  dual  wheel) 

40x5    40x10   (.Single  tire  fits  40x3  dual  wheel) 

40x6    40x12    f. Single  tire  fits  40x6  dual  wheel) 

40x7    40x14    (Single  tire  fits  40x7  dual  wheel) 

Mr.  Carlton  explained  ihat  this  "application"  table  includes 
the  solitf  tire  sizes  recommended  for  standard.  They  are,  how- 
ever, classified  in  this  table  to  indicate  preferable  installation 
for   front   and   rear   wheels.     Such   application    would,   he    said, 


work  no  hardship  upon  truck  manufacturers  and  would  greatly 
assist  wheel  makers  who  want  standards  to  work  to. 


BASE   BANDS  FOR  SOLID   TIRES. 

As    the   proposed   solid   tire   standard   includes   a  3-inch   size, 


the  Divis 
in  the  pr 


recommends  that  the  3-inch  base  band  be  included 
It  S.  .\.  E.  Standard  for  base  bands  for  solid  tires. 


FOR  Solid  Tires. 


23/32  344  ±1/32  5/16  16  0.181        2  20/32  3,^  5/64 

3/4  4'A  ±1/32  11/32  18  0.191        3  7/16  3^  1/16 

25/32  4H  ±1/32  3/8  20  0.196       3  59/64  4,^  9/12S 

27/32  5^  ±1/32  7/16  26  0.189       4  59/64  S-fs  9/128 

27/32  6%  ±1/32  7/16  32  0.185       5  59/64  6,V  9/128 

27/32  7U  ±1/32  7/16  36  0.192       6  39/64  7 ie  9/128 

7/8  S^A  ±3/64  7/16  40  0.196       7  27/32  8  5/64 

7/8  10?S  ±3/64  7/16  50  0.196       9  27/32  10  5/64 

7/8  12J^  ±3/64  7/16  60  0.197  11   27/32  12  5/64 

7/8  14H  ±3/64  7/16  70  0.197  13  27/32  14  5/64 


tho 


adopted  by  the  War  Service 


U.  S.  A. 

Chairman  Bachman  stated  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary this  list  was  adopted  and  that  the  proposed  action  con- 
templated adding  only  the  dimensions  for  the  3-inch  band  size 
which  corresponds  to  the  3-inch  tire  just  approved. 

SOLID  TIRE  AND  WHEEL  DIAMETERS,  WHEEL  CIRCUMFERENCES. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  confusion  owing  to  the  in- 
clusion of  general  information  in  this  standard.  In  view  o£ 
this  the  Division  has  revised  the  standard  so  as  to  include  data 
on  the  standard  solid  tire  diameters  only,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends the  following  revised  standard  for  adoption: 

Nominal  Outer  Actual  Diameter  'Actual  Circumfer- 

Diameter  of  Tires.  Over  Steel  Bands.  ence  Over  Steel  Bands. 


.\l.i 


26 


Mm. 
660.4 

81    n/16     .... 
S7  31/32 

Mm.' 

2074.7 

2234  3 

7(2.0 

863.6 

94   1/4    

106  13/16    .... 

....   2393.9 
....   2713.1 

Mr.  Carlton  e.xplained  that  this  recommendation  involves 
merely  a  revision  of  page  8,  S.  A.  E.  Handbook.  Vol.  1,  adding 
no  new  information  and  eliminating  mention  of  sizes  other  than 
those  now  adopted  as  S.  A.  E.  Standard. 

SOLID  TIRE  SECTIONS. 

The  Division  recommends  that  the  3-inch  solid  tire  sectional 
area  be  included  in  the  present  standard  so  that  it  will  conform 
to  the  proposed  solid  tire  standard. 

'Minimum  Total 
Solid  Tire  Sectional  Area  of 

Widths,  in.  Rubber,  Square  Inches. 


i'4     6.75 

4     7.75 

5     10.75 

6     13.75 

7     16.75 

8     19.75 

10     25.75 

12     31.75 

14     37.75 


Note — The  above  values 
liviiion,  .War -Service  (~on 
=  !-"ither  mill  corrugated  o 
■These  felloe  circumfcrei 
ileiances  arc  shown  at  tli? 


correspond   to   those   adopted   by   the   Solid  Tire 
mittee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

dovetail  facings  may  be  used. 
:es  are  given  with  the  tolerances  neglected.    The 

bottom  of  page  8a.  S.  A.  E.  Handbook,  Vol.  I. 


'Includes    both    hard    and    soft    rubber. 
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SECTION    DIMENSIONS    OF    SINGLE    AND    DUAL    SOLID    TIRE 
WHEELS. 

The  Division  recommends  that  the  steel  hand  thickness  for 
the  felloe  bands  for  the  3'/^  and  4-inch  tires  be  changed  from 
34  to  5/16-inch.  This  action  is  taken  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  wood  wheel  manufacturers  in  having  the  bands 
of   lighter   section   stretch   on   application   to   the   wood   wheels, 


thus   leaving   the    felloe   bands   over 

revised  standard  reads  as  follows : 

Noiiiinal 


after   appHcation.     The 


Mr.  Carlton  stated  that  this  proposed  change  called  for  a 
steel  felloe  band  thickness  for  the  3^  and  4-inch  sizes  of  5/16- 
inch.  This  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  wood  wheel 
builders,  their  contention  being  that  after  years  of  experience 
it  has  been  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  wheels  under 
proper  compression  with  the  J4-'nch  thick  steel  band,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  larger  diameter  wheels. 

The  table  is  enlarged  to  include  all  present-day  information. 
A  slight  change  in  the  list  of  minimum  thicknesses  of  felloe  is 
recommended,  to  place  the  minimum  thickness  of  felloe  for 
dual  wheels  on  a  2-inch  basis.  The  minimum  thickness  of  felloe 
for  the  4-inch  single  size  has  been  changed  to  15/^  inches.  A 
resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Automotive  Wood 
Wheel  Manufacturers  Association  recently,  asking  that  this 
change  be  made  in  the  S.  A.  E.  Standard. 

No  tolerance  has  been  recommended  by  the  Division  in  con- 
nection with  felloe  thickness.  In  machining  wood  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  tolerance.  This  matter  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  wood  wheel  makers.  A  2-inch  plank,  say, 
is  used  green  in  the  beginning.  When  it  is  dry  and  the  neces- 
sary planing  has  been  done,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
full  l^-^-inch  thickness.  The  wood  wheel  manufacturers  request 
that  in  addition  to  this  table  a  thickness  tolerance  of  ±  ;4-inch 
be  adopted  for  all  sizes. 


ed  list  of  pneu- 


The  Division  recommends  the  following 
Matic  tire  and  rim  sizes  for  passenger  c 
►ehicies : 


Nomina 

1  Tire  and 

Ove 

rsize 

Rim 

1  Sizes. 

Ti 

re. 

'in. 

Mm.' 

'in. 

Mm.  ' 

*)x5'/. 

90/585 

31x4 

105/585 

32x3/. 

90/635 

33x4 

105,/635 

12x4 

105/610 

33x4^ 

120/610 

33x4 

105/635 

34x4!^ 

120/615 

32x4  >^ 

120/585 

33x5 

135/585 

^4x4 /a 

120/635 

35x5 

135/6J5 

16x6 

150/610 

38x7 

175/610 

<8x7 

175/610 

40x8 

200/610 

»0x8 

200/610 

and    commercial 


Type 


Tyi 

of  R: 


Note — These   tire  and  rim  sizes  conform 
•.he  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Comm^ 
18,   1919)   and  the  Rubber  Association  of  America 
they  will  be  the  only  sizes  used  by  automobile 
I,    1920. 

"The  tolerance  for  the  felloe  is   ■+■    t^-inch. 


Clincher 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 

Straight  side 


he  joint  recommendation  of 

(Bulletin  No.  267,  February 

hich  contemplates  that 

acturers  after  January 


WOOD   FELLOE   DIMENSIONS    FOR    PNEUMATIC   TIRE    RIMS. 

The  Division   recommends  that  the   dimensions   for   the  sizes 

marked  with  an  asterisk  be  included  in  the  present  standard  as 

given  in  the  following  table : 

Wood  Felloe  Dimen'sions. 

anTilim  Sue.                                           Width.  Depth. 

30x3'/2     l!i  VA.  +  1/16.—0 

32x3'A      I'A  154,-fl/16,— 0 

*32.x4      m  l<A.+  \/i6.-^ 

33x4    m  154,4-1/16.-0 

'32x4-^     2'A  l>^,-fl/16,— 0 

34x4j4    2'A  154,-1-1/16.— 0 

36x6    3-A  1H±1/16 

38x7    3  29/32  1^±1/16 

4i.xS    4'A  IH±1/16 

•44x10    55-4  IH±1/16 

Dimensions  in  inches. 

Notf — The  above  values  correspond  to  those  adopted  by  the  Automotive 
Wood  Wheel  Manufacturers'   Association. 

CARRYING    CAPACITIES    AND    INFLATION    PRESSURES    OF 
AUTOMOBILE    PNEUMATIC    TIRES. 

The  Division  recommends  for  S.  A.  £.  Standard  the  following 
revised  and  expanded  table  of  carrying  capacities  for  fabric  and 
cord  passenger  tires  and  for  cord  commercial  vehicle  tires. 

Fabric  Tires  for  Cord  Tires  for  Cord  Tires  for 

Passenger  Cars.  Passenger  Cars.       Commercial  Vehicles. 

Corre-  Corre-                               Corre- 

Maxi-         spond-  Maxi-         spond-           Maxi-         spond- 

Tire             mum  Load    ing  Air  mum  Load    ing  Air  mum  Load     ingAir 

Size.              Per  Tire.    Pressure.  Per  Tire.  Pressure.  Per  Tire.  Pressure. 


570 


50 


4/      l.lOn  75  1,200  70              1,200  75 

5  " 1,500  85  1,700  80             1,700  80 

fi     . .  ...  2,200  90 

7     . .  ...  3,000  100 

8     ..  ...  4.0O0  110 

89    ..  ...  5,000  120 

nu   ..  ...  ..         6.000  130 

SOLID  AND  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  COMMERCIAL 

VEHICLES.' 

As  it  is  desirable  for  all  tire  manufacturers  to  make  identical 
tire  equipment  recommendations,  this  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  discussions,  and  at  this  time  the  Division  feels 
that  it  can  present  a  table  which  will  more  or  less  summarize 
the  result  of  past  activities  and  represent  good  practice. 

In  this  table  in  the  columns  headed  "Maximum  Weight  per 
Wheel"  the  figures  given  are  the  result  of  very  careful  investi- 
gation as  to  actual  weights  of  trucks  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  found  that  trucks  of  light  weight  capacity  did  not  deviate 
much  on  the  average  weight  figures,  so  that  it  is  felt  that  while 
the  tire  equipment  stated  for  each  weight  truck  will  not  be  100 
per  cent  correct,  it  will  cover  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Front.  Rear. 

Maximum     Pncu.  Maximum  Pneu. 

Size                Wt.  per         Tire  Solid  Tire      Wt.  per  Tire  Solid  Tire 

Trucli.                Wheel.          Size.^  Size.            Wheel.  Size.'  Size. 

54    800           33x4  or  None              160O  35x5  None 

35x5 

1  1000     34x4  J4  34x3  J^  or   2100  36x6  34x5  or 

36x3 J4  36x5 

11/  1200     r4x4'A  34x3'/!  or  3000     38x7     36x6 

36x3^ 

2  1500     35x5      34x4  or  3500    40x8     36x7 

36x4 
2yi    1800     36x6       36x5       4000     40x8     36x7 

3  20OO     36x6      36x5       520O     44x10    36x5D 

36x10 

lyi    2100     36x6      36x5      570O    44x10    40x5D 

40x10 

4  2300     38x7       36x6      6500     48x12    40x6D 

40x12 

5  2700     38x7      36x6      7800    48x12    40x6D 

40x12 

''The  loads  and  pressures  for  these  sizes  are  S.  A.  E.  recommended  prac- 
tice ouly. 

'This  report  has  been  referred  back  to  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division.  These 
data  are  submitted,  however,  as  general  information  only,  as  representing 
good   present-day   practice. 

*A11  pneumatic  tires  to  be  of  cord  construction. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Rubber  and   Fabric  Shoes. 

India  rubber  is  the  great  supflantcr.  Just  as  rubber  hose  dispossessed  leather  hose,  the  rubber  bottle  the  superheated 
brick,  and  the  rubber  tire  that  of  wood  and  iron,  so  rubber  and  fabrie  shoes  are  uiiining  against  leather  in  the  footwear  Held. 
In  this  crusade  the  so-called  "Tennis"  shoe  was  and  is  the  entering  ivedge. 

iherelore   has   come   about   that   "Kcds"   and   their   analogs 


THE  TENNIS  SHOE,   sand-shoc,  or  "sneaker,"  with  its  variants 
for  yachting,  gj'mnasium,  basket-ball,  etc.,  was   for  years 
■  a  minor  part  of  the  rubber  footwear  business.     It  was  not 
esteemed   either   by   maker,   marketer   or   user.     Oftimes   it   was 
made    of   the    cheapest    inaterials,    hastily    thrown    together    and 


while  they  are  still  tennis  shoes,  show  a  vast  improvement  over 
their  prototypes  of  the  dry-heat  days.  A  tennis  shoe  to-day,  of 
the  best  type,  has  all  of  the  lines  of  the  best  of  leather  footwear. 
It    has    a    solid    rubber   heel,    a    counter    that    is    generous    and 


rs?|fP| 


DiEiNG  Out  Ten 


the    product    stored   in   bins   by   the    retailer    to    be    pawed    over 
by  the  bargain  hunters  and  the  slip-shod. 

For  many  years  the  bulk  of  the  tennis  goods  showed  black 
soles.  This  was  simply  because  the  old-time  dry-heat  com- 
pounds called  for  litharge  to  effect  the  cure,  the  heat  being 
some  seven  hours.  White  soles  were  sometimes  brought  out  by 
using  zinc  sulphide,  anrl  sume  very  excellent  tans  were  produced. 


strong,  and  inside  of  the  rubber  outer  sole  is  a  fiber  sole,  in 
place  of  the  time-honored  rag-filler,  and  over  this  a  leather 
inner  sole  and  a  kid  heel-piece.  The  stitching,  the  lacings,  the 
celluloid-covered  eyelets,  the  finish,  all  are  first-class  and  really 
elegant. 

The  fact  is,  the  tennis  shoe  is   to-day  an   important   factor  in 
the  rubbershoe  factory.     Hence  the  lalioratory  has  taken  up  the 


With  the  success  of  the  pressure  cure  and  the  use  of  accele-  question  of  stocks  and  evolved  for  sole  and  heel  those 
rators  former  handicaps  were  removed  and  a  much  more  varied  that  are  light  and  yet  wear-resisters.  For  cements,  thanks  to 
line  of  goods  produced.    The  quality  was  also  notably  increased.       mixed    catalyzers,    they    have    so    far    beaten    the    old    "yellow 
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cement"  that  the  workmen  would  use  soft  soap  as  a  sticker 
rather  than  return  to  it.  In  the  handling  of  fabrics,  drying, 
brushing,  singeing,  and  often  cravcnetting,  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  and  the  latest  methods  employed. 

The  beginning  of  tennis  shoe  making,  next  to  the  laboratory 
compounds,  is  the  last  making.  Under  expert  designers  maple 
lasts  arc  evolved  and  turned  out  by  thousands  on  automatic 
last  lathes.  Then  pattern  cutters  design  the  patterns.  For  hand 
work  they  are  of  thin  sheet  metal  or  heavy  cardboard ;  for  dies 
they  are  of  metal. 

Aside  from  the  regular  equipment  of  rubber  washers,  vacuum 
dryers  and  mixers,  are  special  soling  calenders  with  engraved 
rolls  for  running  the  soles.  There  arc  also  tubing  machines  for 
forcing  heel  stock  and  presses  for  forming  and  semi-vulcaniz- 
ing heels. 

MAKING  THE   UPPERS. 

The  manufacturer  begins  with  cutting  the  fabric  for  the  tups 
or  uppers.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  cutting  dies  of 
suitable  shape  for  the  various  cloth  parts.  The  fabric  having  bcni 
carefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  slab  about  an  inch  thick,  is 


The  Oper.vtiox  of  Lasting. 

drawn  progressively  through  the  power-cutting-press  over  a 
wooden  cutting-block.  The  operator  adjusts  the  proper  die  and 
by  pressure  on  the  foot-treadle  of  the  machine  stamps  out  with 
great  rapidity  and  accuracy  pieces  of  the  required  size  and  form. 

The  lower  edges  of  the  vamp  or  upper  and  its  lining  are  united 
to  the  rubber  sole  in  the  finished  shoe  by  rubber  cement.  There- 
fore these  parts  go  to  the  cementers  who  apply  the  cement  n  - 
quired.  The  work  is  regulated  by  the  use  of  metal  forms  or  pai- 
terns  to  locate  properly  the  cement  coating.  This  operation  is  ;i 
particular  one  from  the  standpoint  of  neatness  as  any  spots  of 
misapplied  ceincnt  will  show  on  the  finished  product  as  disfiguring 
indelible  marks. 

The  cemented  vamps  and  linings  together  with  the  other  cloth 
pieces  such  as  ton.gues,  etc.,  are  delivered  to  the  stitching  room, 
where,  with  power  sewing-machines,  women  operators  skilfully 
assemble  and  sew  the  parts  together  in  the  form  of  uppers,  pre- 
paratory to  the  operation  of  lasting.  The  tongues  are  bound 
with  tape  and  inserted,  and  by  special  machines  the  eyelets  and 
lacing  studs  are  applied.  The  complete  upper  is  then  laced  up 
on  a  lacing  mach'ne  and  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  assembly 
room. 


LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  PARTS. 

The  leather  inner  sole  is  died  out  by  cutting  dies  in  a  light 
power  press,  known  as  a  clicking  machine,  operating  with  a  ([uick 
M,,w  controlled   hy   a   fn<  t   treadle. 


iS^^S 

':Tht.,i;.. 

^^^Kfp^^^  t"^ 

0i-^  ^ 

Cementi> 


MD  Drying  Cement  on   C( 


Bei.t>. 


The  thin  strip  of  rubber  uniting  the  sole  and  upper  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  shoe,  is  called  foxing.  The  rubber  stock  from 
which  it  is  made  comes  to  the  cutting  room  in  the  form  of  a  long 
sheet  wound  with  a  cotton  liner  en  a  roll,  the  cutter  separates  the 
iner  from  the  rubber  sheet  and  draws  it  over  the  cutting-block 
where,  by  means  of  a  hand-die  and  raw-hide  mallet,  he  cuts  the 
lo.xing  in  curved  forms  and  places  it  in  cloth-leaved  books  for 
the  maker's  use. 

DETAILS   OF   MAKING. 
LASTING. 

In  the  asscmbh  cf  pails  the  first  operation  is  that  of  lasting  the 
laced   vamp   tulith    (\er   ihe   shoe  la.<^t  and  attaching  it   over  the 


.\tt.\ching  the  Foxing. 

edges  of  the  inner  sole  by  the  adhesion  of  its  cetnented  edges. 
The  sole  at  this  stage  of  the  process  consists  of  two  pieces,  the 
inner  part  of  leather  cemented  to  a  rubber  and  fiber  combination 
stififening  piece. 
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CEMENTING. 

The  lasted  shoe  is  given  a  liberal  coating  of  rubber  cement, 
brush-spread  over  the  bottom  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  the  application  of  the  rubber  parts.  By  means  of  a  con- 
veyor belt,  the  uncementcd  shoes  reach  the  ccmenter  and  leave 


Attaching  the  Outsole. 
him  continuously,  drying  as  they  travel   toward 


,ie  next  opera- 


FOXING. 

The  finishing  strip  which  encircles  t 
skived  edge  of  the  rubber  sole  is  ne 
with  a  rubber  toe  piece,  in  case  one  is 
times  called  uppering  the  shoe. 

SOLE  CUTTING. 

The  rubber  stock  for  outer  soles  is 
special  calender  provided  with  a  knurled  roll  to  impress  the  de- 
sign for  sole  and  heel  snrfare  and  trade-mark  in  the  shank.     In 


shoe  and  receives  the 
put  in  place,  together 
d.     The  work  is  some- 


sheet   form  bv  a 


ij 

i''.:m:.v^. 

I^^B^SZ" 

[i.^^ 

S 

The  Oper.\tion  of  Rolling. 
the    form   of   short   sheets   the   calendered    soling    stock    is     fed 
through  the  sole-cutting  machine  by  which  the  sole  is  cut  with 
skived  edges,  the  form  and  size  being  controlled  by  the  particular 
sheet-iTietal  pattern  adjusted  to  the  machine. 


OUTSOLING. 

A  part  of  this  operation  is  done  by  hand  and  a  part  by  ma- 
chinery. The  rubber  sole  must  be  accurately  placed  as  to  width 
and  length  and  is  set  as  viewed  from  above.  If  hand-rolling 
only  is  practiced,  the  work  of  soling  is  all  done  by  one  operator 
using  an  ordinary  hand-roller  and  a  stitcher  to  turn  up  the 
skived  edge  of  the  sole  and  unite  it  perfectly  to  the  fo.xing. 
Otherwise  the  shoe  is  taken  to  a  rolling  machine  which  rolls 
the   sole  and  presses   it   down   tirmly. 

For  the  work  of  rolling,  automatic  machines  are  used  wdiich, 
although  complicated,  are  simple  to  handle.  The  worker  sets 
the  shoe  in  place,  moves  a  switch,  and  the  machine  carries  the 
shoe  under  heavy  rollers  and  back  again.  Most  machines  are 
double  so  that  the  operator  can  set  one  shoe  for  each  movement 
of  travel.  In  this  way  an  operator  may  roll  as  high  as  30.000 
to  40,000  shoes  in  one  day. 

EDGING. 

In  teain  work  it  is  customarj'  to  employ  a  power  edging  ma- 
chine  which  comprises  a  motor,  a  rubber  hammer,  and  a   steel 


St.xkching  \\  hitk  Tennis  Shoes. 
edger.  The  machine  is  constructed  so  that  the  hammer  is  driven 
at  a  high  speed  with  about  a  half-inch  stroke.  The  operator  holds 
the  shoe  up  against  the  hammer  and  the  action  of  the  machine 
welds  the  sole  down  firmly.  The  edger  works  much  like  the 
hammer  and  the  worker  holds  the  shoe  so  that  the  sole  is 
trimmed  and  the  foxing  stitched  at  the  same  time. 

FINISHING. 

Clean-finish  white  tennis  shoes  are  sometiines  dusted  with 
starch.  They  are  arranged  on  trays  and  placed  in  a  chamber 
provided  with  means  for  carrj'ing  away  the  dust  from  the  work- 
ers .  Colored  shoes  receive  a  brush  coat  of  special  vulcanizing 
varnish  on  the  soles. 

CURING. 

Vulcanizing  is  effected,  as  a  rule,  in  pressure-cure  vulcanizers. 
Following  this  come  stripping  oiT  the  lasts,  inspection,  tying, 
sorting,  and  boxing  in  cartons  usually  made  on  the  premises. 


During   the    month    of    February,    1919,    745,906   pounds    of 
plantation  rubber  were  exported  from  British  North  Borneo. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  are  Doing. 


SYNTHESIS  OF   CAOUTCHOUC. 

THE  Fou-owiXG  ABSTRACT  from  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,"  volume  38,  428A,  June  30,  1919, 
summarizes  an  article  by  H.  Standinger.'  In  polymeriz- 
ing isoprcne,  compounds  of  the  terpene  scries  are  simultane- 
ously produced,  in  quantities  varying  with  the  conditions  of 
polymerization,  and  these  influence  the  character  of  the  final 
product.  Synthetic  preparations,  although  very  similar  to  the 
natural  product,  are  not  yet  identical,  as  lias  been  shown  by 
Stemmig." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  tougher  synthetic  rubber  attempts  have 
been  made  to  mi.x  the  isoprene  with  styrol,  linseed  oil,  and 
especially  tung  oil,  but  all  the  products  are  more  or  less 
sticky.  The  ordinary  inorganic  and  organic  peroxides,  such 
as  sodium  peroxide  and  benzyol  peroxide,  do  not  accelerate 
the  polymerization  to  such  an  extent  as  pure  oxygen,  but, 
like  ozone,  are  used  in  technical  processes  as  catalysts.  The 
varieites  of  rubber  obtained  by  polymerizing  butadiene  and 
dimethyl-butadiene  differ  in  character  from  the  isoprene 
product,  and  methylcaoutchouc  from  dimethylbutadiene  is  now 
an  important  synthetic  product  in  Germany.  The  yield  of 
isoprene  from  oil  of  turpentine  is  increased  by  carrying  out 
the  process  in  vacuo."  By  using  limonene  instead  of  oil  of 
turpentine  the  yield  is  increased  from  about  25  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent.  Essential  oils,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  be  practicable  sources  of  isoprene.  The  produc- 
tion of  butadiene  from  phenol  and  of  isoprene  from  cresol  would 
be  too  expensive,  while  these  substances  are  required  for  other 
purposes.  Coke-oven  gases  are  a  cheaper  source  of  benzene,  and 
synthetic  rubber  has  been  successfully  prepared  in  Germany  by 
converting  this  benzene  successively  into  cyclohexane,  chlorocy- 
clohe.xane,  and  tetrahydrobenzene,  which,  on  heating,  gives 
butadiene  and  ethylene.  The  amount  of  butadiene  and  isoprene 
in  coal  tar  would  only  furnish  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
required,  while  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  butadiene  would 
be  too  expensive,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  reactions  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  If  im- 
pure butadiene  hydrocarbons  are  used  sticky  products  are  formed. 
American  petroleum  contains  at  least  one  per  cent  of  a  mixture 
of  the  three  pentanes  (boiling  at  9,  30  and  38  degrees  C.),  which 
at  the  present  time  is  practically  a  worthless  constituent  of  the 
gases.  About  370,000  tons  per  annum  of  these  compounds  would 
be  available  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  shown  by  Holt^ 
that  they  could  be  converted  into  isoprene,  but  this  synthesis 
would  be  practicable  only  in  America.  Acetone  prepared  from 
acetylene  was  used  in  Germany  during  the  war  as  the  source  of 
synthetic  rubber.  It  was  reduced  by  means  of  aluminum  to 
pinacone,  which  was  then  converted  into  dimethyl-butadiene  and 
dimethylcaoutchouc.  The  plant  is  capable  of  producing  about 
two  thousand  tons  of  rubber  per  annum,  but  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  process  would  be  too  expensive. 


MECHANICAL  COAGULATION  OF  RUBBER. 

.\  current  of  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  warm  latex, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  raised  either  by  applying  heat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  or  by  preheating  the  air.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  form.ation  of  a  skin  which  would  prevent  the  action  of  the 
air  on  the  deeper  layers  of  latex,  the  mass  is  kept  stirred  by 
rocking  the  vessel.  The  crepe  obtained  from  the  final  coagulum 
has  a  light  color,  and  in  quality  appears  comparable  with  rubber 

'  "Schweiz  Chemische  Zeitschrift,"  1919,  Volume  I,  pages  1-5,  28-33,  60-64. 
-  "Juurnal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  1914.  page  267. 
•"Journal   of   the    Society   of   Chemical    Industry,"    1911,    page    1023. 
♦"Journal  c!  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"   1914,  page  364. 


prepared  by  the  customary  process  of  coagulation  with  acetic 
acid.  C'.lournal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  May  31, 
1919.1 

EFFECT  OF  EXPOSURE  TO  WEATHER  ON  RUBBER  GAS-MASK 
FABRICS. 

.\  paper  by  G.  St.  J.  Perrott  and  A.  E.  Plumb  in  "The  Journal 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,"  May,  1919,  pages  438- 
443,  reports  the  results  of  their  investigations  on  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  weather  on  rubber  gas-mask  fabrics. 

Fabrics  of  different  manufacture  and  consisting  of  finely- 
woven  cotton  sheeting  covered  with  a  rubber  layer  from  0.01 
to  0.025-inch  thick,  deteriorated  very  slowly  over  a  period  of 
100  days.  There  was  a  general  relation  between  the  amount 
of  acetone  extract  and  the  permeability,  and  deterioration  was 
more  rapid  in  the  summer  months  than  in  winter.  Fabrics 
exposed  rubber  side  downwards  showed  no  appreciable  de- 
terioration over  the  whole  period;  those  exposed  rubber  side 
upwards,  but  shielded  from  ultra-violet  light,  deteriorated  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  those  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  There  was  no  apparent  relation  between  the  results 
of  weather  aging  and  an  accelerated  aging  test  at  130  de- 
grees C.  The  tensile  strength  of  all  the  fabrics  decreased  by 
15  per  cent  'during  the  exposure.  Both  the  fabric  and  rub- 
ber rotted  when  exposed  to  high  concentrations  of  phosgene 
for  15  hours.  Analysis  of  the  fabrics  indicated  that  over  10 
per  cent  of  bitumen  was  undesirable  and  that  as  high  as  20 
per  cent  of  carbon  tended  to  preserve  the  fabric,  especially 
when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Fabrics  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  gum  (rubber)  were  inore  resistant  than  those 
containing  a  large  amount  of  filler. 


X-RAY    EXAMINATIONS. 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  Faraday  and  Rontgen  Societies, 
.■\pril  29.  1919,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  Burlington 
House,  London,  the  subject  of  the  examination  of  materials  by 
X-rays  was  discussed  from  an  engineering  standpoint  in  a  series 
of  papers  by  noted  authorities. 

Quoting  from  abstracts  of  these  papers' : 

It  is  now  known  for  certain  that  X-rays  are  nothing  but 
ordinary  light  waves  of  very  small  wave  length.  This  fact 
explains'their  extraordinary  property  of  penetrating  all  sub- 
stances, more  or  less,  and  it  also  follows  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  smaller  the  wave  length,  the  greater  the  penetrating 
power.  It  is  therefore  the  production  of  the  so-called  "hard" 
rays,  those  of  exceedingly  small  wave  length,  that  principally 
interests  the  engineer.  But  such  rays  require  a  very  high 
tension  discharge  to  produce  them,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  hmitation  which  the  intense  local  production  of  heat 
places  in  the  way  of  making  tubes  which  can  absorb  a  great 
deal  of  energy,  is  the  principal  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical progress.  Up  to  the  present  it  is  hardly  a  workshop 
proposition  to  examine  more  tlian  an  inch  or  two  of  steel 
(although  it  is  claimed  that  4  inches  have  been  penetrated) — 
and  even  so,  considerable  exposure  is  necessary,  some  250 
seconds  for  35  min.,  but  as  much  as  2,000  seconds  for  40  mm., 
according  to  M.  Pilon  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Pearce. 

The  most  powerful  tubes  at  present  used  require  a  voltage 
of  more  than  100,000,  and  they  absorb  some  SO  kw.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  further  progress  will  call  for  all  the 
skill  and  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  physicist  and 
electrical    engineer. 

S.  A.  Pollock,  of  the  British  Post  Office,  stated  that  for 
the  examination  of  soft  materials  like  gutta  percha,  in  which 
impurities  were  often  introduced,  and  for  discovering  defects 
in  the  lead  sheaths  of  underground  cables,  the  method  had 
been  found  extremely  useful. 

GERMAN    EBONITE   SUBSTITUTE. 

.\  new  ebonite  substitute  known  as  "Hornite"  has  been  intro- 
duced by  The  Hornite  Works  Joint  Stock  Co.,  Dusseldorf,  Ger- 
many.     Hornite    is    prepared    from    industrial    residues    and   in 
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appearance  and  wearing  qualities  not  only  replaces  ebonite,  but, 
owing  to  its  extraordinary  cheapness  and  special  qualities,  may 
displace  ebonite  in  the  market.  It  may  be  used  for  practically 
every  purpose  for  which  ebonite  is  adapted.  ("Electrical  Re- 
view."  London.  ) 


ANALYSIS  OF  VULCANIZED  RUBBER. 

"T"  HE  FOLLOWING  METHODS  for  the  analysis  of  vulcanized  rub- 
■*■  l)€r  are  by  J.  A.  S.  .Morrison  in  "The  India  Rubber  Jour- 
nal," June  21,  1919. 

RUBBER   RESINS. 

Rasp  the  sample  into  small  pieces,  weigh  out  four  grams,  and 
extract  with  acetone  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor  for  two  days.  Dry 
the  extract  at  100  degrees  C,  and  weigh.  This  extract  contains 
rubber  resins  and  free  sulphur,  the  latter  being  estimated  in  the 
extract  as  described  later.  Total  extract  minus  free  sulphur 
gives  rubber  resins.  Reserve  the  residue  from  the  extraction  for 
the  determination  of  the  rubber  substitutes. 

MINERAL  MATTER. 

One  or  two  grams  of  the  original  sample  is  boiled  with  SO  cc. 
nitrobenzene  in  a  flask  fitted  with  an  air  reflux  condenser ;  cool 
and  wash  into  a  300-cc.  tall  beaker  with  a  mixture  of  two  vol- 
umes of  sulphuric  ether  and  one  volume  of  ethyl  alcohol ;  dilute 
to  about  250  cc.  with  this  mi.xture;  stir  and  allow  to  stand  over 
night  to  settle.  Viscous  deposits  are  due  to  insufficient  ether,  and 
more  should  be  added  if  these  occur.  Filter  the  insoluble  matter 
on  a  tared  filter,  dry  and  weigh.  This  gives  organic  matter  in- 
soluble in  nitrobenzene  plus  mineral  matter.  The  contents  of 
the  tared  filter  are  washed  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Wash  the  acid  out  with  water,  dry  and  weigh.  Finally  ash  the 
paper  and  residue  and  weigh.  Ash  plus  loss  due  to  hydrochloric 
acid  washing  gives  total  mineral  matter.  The  extraction  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  to  extract  carbonates  as  such. 

The  difference  between  the  total  nitrobenzene  residue  on  the 
tared  filter  and  the  total  mineral  matter  gives  the  organic  mat- 
ter insoluble  in  nitrobenzene.  Carbon,  if  used  as  a  filling,  will 
be  included  in  this  figure. 

FREE  SULPHUR. 

Take  acetone  extract  (rubber  resins)  in  flask,  moisten  with 
water  and  cautiously  add  25  cc.  fuming  nitric  acid,  cooling  the 
flask  in  ice.  Gently  warm  and  finally  digest  on  steam  bath,  using 
a  funnel  as  cover.  When  action  is  complete  wash  into  a  porce- 
lain dish  with  a  few  cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  off 
all  the  acid.  All  the  sulphur  is  now  converted  to  sulphuric  acid. 
Intimately  mix  the  mass  with  five  grams  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  sodium  carbonate  and  two  parts  of  potassium  nitrate, 
moisten  slightly  with  water  and  mix  well.  Cover  with  a  large 
dish  and  heat  over  a  low  flame  till  white.  Cool  and  take  up 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  twice 
to  precipitate  silica,  and  finally  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter  and  precipitate  as  barium  sulphate.  Filter,  dry  weigh 
and   calculate  as   free   sulphur. 

OXIDIZED  OIL  RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES. 
The  residue  from  the  acetone  extraction  in  the  determination 
of  rubber  resins  is  digested  with  100  cc.  of  approximately  half 
normal  alcoholic  potash  for  four  hours  at  60  to  70  degrees  C. 
Pour  off  through  a  filter  and  digest  residue  twice  with  warm 
alcohol.  Mix  filtrate  and  alcoholic  washings  and  evaporate 
nearly  all  the  alcohol.  Take  up  residue  in  a  little  cold  water, 
transfer  to  a  separatory  funnel,  acidify  and  remove  fattj'  acids 
with  ether.  Evaporate  ether  extract  to  dryness  and  weigh. 
This  gives  fatty  acids  of  oxidized  oils,  and  is  taken  as  the  per- 
centage of  rubber  substitutes. 

VULCANIZED    RUBBER. 

This  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  other  deter- 
minations from  100. 


TOTAL  SULPHUR. 

The  method  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  free  sulphur, 
except  that  the  original  rasped  sample  is  used.  The  difference 
between  total  and  free  sulphur  gives  combined  sulphur,  but  this 
is  included  in  vulcanized  rubber  and  seldom  separately  ex- 
pressed. 

Ash  is  often  determined  by  ashing  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
recarbonating  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  and  finally 
igniting  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  ash  is  generally  lower  than  total 
mineral  matter  because  some  mineral  matters  do  not  recarbonate 
easily.  Nevertheless  it  serves  as  a  useful  check  on  the  figure 
for  mineral  matter. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

Drocess  of  Producing  Isoprene.  (O.  Graul  and  G.  Hanschke. 
^   United  States  patent  No.  1,298,929.) 

Vulcanizing  Rubber  Mixture  suitable  for  repairing  punc- 
tures in  tires,  consists  or  crude  rubber,  one  pound ;  gasoline,  three 
pints ;  litharge  or  red  lead,  seven  ounces ;  lead  acetate,  two 
ounces ;  sulphide  of  mercury,  seven  ounces ;  asphalt,  three 
ounces,  and  sulphur,  2K'  to  five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
rubber.  (W.  T.  Hale,  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  United  States 
patent   No.   1,300,263.) 

Method  of  Tre-\tin-g  Vulc.^nizable  Plastics  by  first  apply- 
ing an  internal  vacuum,  and  then  vulcanizing  under  ex- 
ternal heat  and  pressure,  the  vacuum  being  continued  during 
that  portion  of  the  application  of  the  vulcanizing  temperature 
during  which  vapors  or  gases  are  given  off  by  the  rubber. 
(Raymond  B.  Price,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  assignor  by  mesne 
assignments  to  The  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Naugatuck,    Connecticut.     United    States   patent   No.    1,309,485.') 

Decorated  Rubber  Articles  made  by  compounding  a  mass 
of  unvulcanized  rubber  with  a  light  sensitive  material,  forming 
the  compound  into  the  article  desired,  and  subjecting  the  sur- 
face of  the  article  to  light  rays  conforming  with  the  desired 
design,  and  then  subjecting  the  article  to  heat.  (Albert  A. 
Somerville,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co.,  New  York  City.  United  States  patent  No. 
1.309.703.) 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Devulcanizing  Waste  Rubber  is  effected  by  treatment  with  a 
vulcanizing  accelerator  in  the  presence  of  a  reagent  capable  of 
removing  the  sulphur  as  it  is  liberated.  Preferably,  uncombined 
sulphur  is  first  removed;  the  rubber  should  be  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  for  example,  in  solution ;  and  no  moisture  should  be  present. 
A  temperature  of  170  to  180  degrees  C.  is  preferable.  Examples 
of  accelerators  used  are  aniline,  piperidine  and  paramido-di- 
methyl-aniline.  (D.  Spence,  Norwalk.  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 
British  patent  No.  126,397.) 

Surgical  Dressings  made  up  in  the  form  of  candles  with 
wicks  so  that  the  material  is  readily  melted  and  applied.  The 
candles  are  coated  with  paraffined  paper  or  with  a  solution  of 
lacquer,  wax,  resin,  cellulose  acetate.  Suitable  additions  to  the 
paraffine  are  rubber  or  latex,  antiseptics  or  medicaments.  (P. 
Ehrhardt,  95  rue  Jouffroy,  Paris.    British  patent  No.  126,501.) 

Vulcanization  Accelerators.  Double  compounds  of  nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline  or  its  homologs  with  aromatic  bases  are  used 
a.i  accelerators  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  Compounds  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  and  one  mole- 
cule of  aniline,  dimethyl-aniline,  ortho-toluidine,  diphenyl- 
amine,  or  alpha-naphthylamine  are  given  by  way  of  example. 
(J.  F.  B.  van  Hassett,  92  Almondestraat,  Rotterdam.  British 
patent  No.  126,606.) 

Chlorinating  India  Rubber.  In  the  production  of  a  substance 
for   use   as   a   substitute   for   celluloid,   leather,   or   the   like,   by 
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treating  a  solution  of  rubber  with  clilurinc,  or  bromine  and 
chlorine,  the  rubber  is  dissolved  in  benzene  or  a  homolog. 
Chlorine  is  passed  through  the  solution  until  the  rubber  has 
taken  up  approximately  twice  its  weight  of  chlorine.  The  pres- 
ence of  catalysis  is  avoided.  The  hydrochloric  acid  produced  is 
removed  by  heating  or  neutralized,  for  example,  by  ammonia  or 
lime.  (H.  M.  Broadhurst  and  A.  Lamble,  Cunard  Building, 
Liverpool ;  S.  J.  Pcachcy.  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Davenport,  Stock- 
port;  and  United  Alkali  Co.,  Cunard  Building,  Liverpool.  Brit- 
ish patent  No.  127,481.) 

OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

435,031.     Vukaniz.iblc    subsUtute    ior    rubber.      J.    Flint. 

■t35,l-t8.     Rubber  compound.     E.  von  Vargyas. 

-;S5,778.     Treating   rubber  and  rubber  substitutes.      General  Rubber   Co. 

485,/','7.     Treating  latex  preparatory  to  vulcanization.     General  Rubber  Co. 

l".';.?.:;.      (^..gulatm,;    rubber    or    the    liU-e.      (■.rneral    Rubber    Co. 

RUBBER    DIVISION    OF    AMERICAN    CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE   first    meeting   of    the   newly   organized    Rubber    Division 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will  be  held  in  Pliiladel- 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  September  4  and  5. 

A  large  attendance  is  expected  and  in  view  of  the  very  in- 
teresting program  that  has  been  provided,  the  meeting  promises 
to  be  a  most  successful  one.  The  following  reports  and  papers 
will  be  read  ; 

1.  Report  of  tbe  Executive    Committee. 

2.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

3      R»port  of  the  Fruit    Jar-Ring    Committee.      L.    J.    Plumb,    chairman. 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee    on    Physical    Testing.       H.     E.     Simmons. 

5.  "A  Method  of  Determining  Permanent  Set  in  Rubber  Goods."  E. 
L.    Davies. 

6  'A  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Rubber 
Mixtures."     G.   D.    Kratz.   A.   H.    Flower  and   Cole   Coolidge. 

7.     "The    Extraction    of    Rubber    Goods."      S.    W.    Epstein    and    B.    L. 

°'8^°'"Thc  Theory  of  Balloon  Fabric   Protection."     John   B.   Tuttle. 
9.     "The    Expansion    of    Rubber    Compounds."      C.    \\ .    Sanderson. 
10      "Volume    Increase    o'f    Compounded    Rubber   Under    Strain."      H.    F. 
Schippel. 

11.  "The     Determinat! 
Epstein    and    B.    L.    Gonyo. 

12.  "The   Variability   of    Crude   Rubber."     John   B.   Tuttle. 

13  Symposium  on  the  "Action  of  Accelerators  during  Vulcanization." 
Led  by  J.  H.   Scott. 

14.  "The  Action  of  Certain  Organic  Accelerators  m  the  \  ulcanization 
of   Rubber."      G.    D.    Kratz.    A.    H.    Flower   and   Cole    Coolidge. 

15  "Reactions  of  Accelerators  during  Vulcanization."  C.  W.  Bedford 
and  Winfield  Scott. 

16.  "The  Effect  of  Organic  Accelerators  on  the  Vulcanization  Coeffi- 
cient."    D.    F.   Cranor. 

17.  "liic  Ktfect  of  Compounding  Ingredients  on  the  Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Rubber."     C.  Olin  North. 

13.  "Son.c    Methods    of    Testing    the    Hardness    of    Vulcanized    Rubber." 

19.  Symposium  on  the  "Testina  of  Pigments."  Led  by  George  Oens- 
lager.     Contribution   from   M.   M.   Harrison  and  M.   M.   Kahn. 

20.  "Thi-  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Crimson  Antimony."  J.   M.   Bierer. 

21.  "Laboratory  Aprons."     C.   P.  Fox. 

22.  "The  Value  of  a  Library  to  the  Rubber  Laboratory."  IL  E. 
Simmons. 


of     Cellulose     in     Rubber     Goods.' 


S.     W. 


FIFTH  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Fifth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  will 
be  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Coliseum  and  First  Regiment  Arm- 
ory, the  week  of  September  22,  1919. 

This  will  be  the  largest  gathering  of  chemists  in  the  United 
States  since  the  war.  The  leading  engineering  and  metallurgi- 
cal societies  of  the  country  plan  to  hold  meetings  at  which  many 
interesting  and  important  papers  will  be  presented.  There  will 
be  many  new  exhibitors  in  addition  to  all  the  former  ones, 
covering  the  entire  rteld  of  chemical  industries. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compouxdixg  Txgrediexts"  -\xd  "Rub- 
R  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
every  progressive  rubber  man. 


LABORATORY   APPARATUS. 

QUIET  EVAPORATION. 

'T'he  tendency  ok  solutions  in  beakers  or  flasks  to  bump  on  a 
*■  hot  plale  may  be  obviated  by  substituting  an  oil  bath  for  the 
plate.  The  containers  should  be  iinmersed  so  that  the  oil  of 
the  bath  will  be  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  solution  to 
be  heated.  The  solution  will  thus  be  heated  evenly  and  boil 
quietly  as  in  the  case  of  sleam-jackcted  kettles. —  ("The  Chemist- 
Analyst.") 

PINCH    CLAMP. 

Tlic  Day  pincli  clamp,  shown  in  ihc  illustration,  can  be  placed 
on  rubber  tubing  from  the  side 
without  disconnecting  the  ap- 
paratus. It  has  a  firm,  strong 
grip,  sufficient  for  all  tubing  up 
to  Ji-inch  in  diameter.  The 
thumb  grips  are  large  and  well 
Day  Pinch  Clamp.  '°"'''«'  ^°^  efTecliveness.     This  is 

said  to  be  the  only  pinch  clamp 
on  the  market  that  can  be  fastened*on  tubing  without  disconnect- 
ing the  apparatus  of  which  it  is  a  part.  (Central  Scientific  Co., 
460  F:ast  Ohio  street.  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


WEIGHING  BURETTE. 

.\  siiriple  weighing  burette  has  been  devised  to  avoid  certain 
of  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary  burettes,  such  as  inaccuracy 
of  bore,  temperature  variation,  drainage,  and  difficulty  of  ac- 
curate reading.  This  instrument  obviates  all 
corrections  and  allows  nearly  as  rapid  work 
as  the  ordinary  style,  with  accuracy  limited 
only  by   the  sensitiveness  of  the  end-point. 

To  use  the  burette,  turn  up  with  the  cock 
closed,  so  that  the  capillary  is  over  the  titrating 
vessel,  and  allow  the  heat  of  the  hand  to  force 
the  standard  solution  into  the  capillary.  Then 
when  the  cock  is  opened  the  liquid  will  flow 
freely,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  loss 
through  the  cock.  When  near  the  end-point, 
the  cock  may  be  closed  and  the  solution  forced 
in  drops  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

A  predetermined  quantity  of  solution  cannot  be  delivered  with- 
out repeated  weighings,  but  a  little  practice  will  enable  the  user 
to  estimate  the  desired  quantity  within  a  few  per  cent.  A  100-cc. 
flask  with  rubber  stopper,  cock,  and  capillary,  weighs  about  40 
grams.— ("The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 
istry," July,  1919.) 

REMOVING  PLUGS  FROM  STOP-COCKS. 

\n  cffictive  device  for  removins  plugs  from  glass  stop-cocks 
is  here  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. 

The  common  method  of 
removing  the  stuck  plug  is  to 
hammer  gently  on  a  sinall 
piece  of  wood  placed  on  the 
plug,  often  resulting  in  the 
barrel  being  cracked,  the 
plug  chipped  and  breakage 
of  important  parts  of  com- 
plex apparatus.     If,  however. 

Method  of   Removing   Stop-   "    '^e  steady  pressure  of  an  or- 

CocK  Plugs.  ^''"^--y  ^''^^  ''  ^''"^'"^  °"  ^^^ 

plug  with  the  glass  in  contact 

with  nothing  but  wood,  the  plug  can  easily  be  removed  without 

damaging   either   barrel   or   plug. —  ("The   Journal   of   Industrial 

and  Engineering  Chemistry,"  May,  1919.) 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


C-H   SOLENOID    BRAKE.    FOR   RUBBER   MILL   DRIVE. 

THE     i.WiTALL.^TiON     of     brakes     and     clutches     on     driving 
shafts  for  the  instantaneous  stopping  of  rubber  mill  ma- 
chinery is  now  almost  universal  in  the  large  rubber  plants, 
and   many  of   the   smaller   plants   are   employing   this   means   of 
reducing  the  hazard  assumed  by  workmen  engaged  at  the  mixing 


C-H  Magnetic  Clutch  Brake  on  Washer  Line. 

rolls,  washers,  crackers  and  calenders.  Electrically  operated 
brakes  and  clutches  have  the  advantage  of  remote  control.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature  as  it  permits  the  releasing  of  these 
■devices  by  switches  located  conveniently  to  the  workmen. 

A  brake  which  is  applied  by  gravity  and  released  by  an 
«lectro-magnet  is  especially  desirable  because  it  is  positive  in 
its  operation.  A  band  brake  of  this  type  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
■cal  cast-iron  shell  enclosing  a  bobbin-wound  coil,  which  when 
■energized  actuates  a  plunger.  The  brake  band  of  woven  asbestos 
lining   is   drawn   taut   by   means   of   a   weighted   lever,   which    is 


AND  Clutch  .A.re  Operated  by  Movement  of 
Cradle  .Switch  over  Washers. 

attached  to  the  solenoid  plunger.  When  the  lever  is  in  its 
normal  position,  the  brake  is  applied.  Upon  starting  the  motor 
the  current  energizes  the  solenoid,  thus  lifting  the  lever  and 
releasing  the  brake.  As  no  latches  of  any  kind  are  used,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  brake  failing  to  function.     Any  derange- 


ment in  the  solenoid  brake  system  causes  the  brake  to  be 
applied,  thus  resulting  in  a  safe  condition. 

In  a  recent  test  a  200-h.-p.,  590-r.p.m.  motor  driving  three 
mills  without  load  at  full  speed,  was  disengaged  by  a  cut- 
oft  device,  the  brake  and  clutch  being  operated  at  the  same 
time.  A  chronograph  employed  to  measure  the  movement  of 
the  drive-roll  peripheiy  indicated  only  4  inches  subsequent 
to  the  operation  of  the  cut-off  device.  The  same  test  was  re- 
peated with  the  brake  inoperative  and  the  chronograph  indi- 
cated a  movement  of  86  inches.  When  neither  the  brake  nor 
clutch  was  used,  the  rolls  traveled  376  inches,  or  about  four 
revolutions.  Under  normal  working  conditions,  with  the  mills 
loaded,  the  movement  of  the  rolls  will  necessarily  be  still  less 
than   the  minimum   of  4  inches   obtained   in   this   test. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  although  a  clutch  alone  affords  a  large 
measure  of  protection,  complete  protection  is  impossible  without 
the  use  of  a  brake.  (The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee,    Wi 


A    NEW    THREE-ROLL    CALENDER. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  makers  of  this  recently  de- 
signed inachine  are  that  the  calender,  reducing  gear,  and  motor 
are  all  mounted  on  a  straight  line  bed-plate,  the  design  is  com- 
pact, and  the  reducing  gear  is  mounted  on  roller  bearings 
and  provided  with  splash  oiling  system  while  the  jack-shaft 
bearing  is  combined   with   the  gear-reducing  housing. 


The  W-S-M  Cale.xdek. 

The  calender  frame  is  of  the  hollow  cast-iron  type  and  heavily 
ribbed.  It  is  firmly  tied  across  the  top  with  two  cast-iron 
separators  and  at  the  bottom  with  the  cast-iron  base  plate.  The 
rolls  are  cast  iron  with  chilled  face,  finished  all  over  and  ground 
to  size.  They  are  cast  hollow,  bored  out  to  insure  uniform 
thickness,  and  ground  concave  and  convex  to  suit  their  re- 
spective work.  They  are  fitted  with  packing  boxes  for  water 
connections  and  any  or  all  of  them  can  be  removed  without 
removing  either  frame  from  the  base  plate.  Each  roll  is 
carried  on  cast-iron  bearing  shells  lined  with  hard  bearing 
bronze.  The  bearing  bushings  have  large  oil  grooves  and 
are  lubricated  from  sight  feed  glass  oil-cups  mounted  on  the 
frame. 

The  calender  is  equipped  with  cut  herringbone-gears  through- 
out except  the  wind-up  gears  which  are  cut  spur-gears. 

The  upper  and  lower  rolls  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  open- 
ing by  a  hand-wheel  located  on  the  side  of  the  frame.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  bevel  and  worm  gears  and  screws  that  act 
directly  on  the  bearing  shells.  Either  end  of  either  roll  can 
be   lowered  or  raised  by  engaging  or  disengaging  the  clutches 
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wliich  form  a  part  of  the  adjusting  meclianism.  A  motor  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  rolls  can  be  placed  on  the  calender 
frame. 

A  friction-driven  wind-up  and  friction-controlled  let-off  are 
mounted  on  tlie  frame.  This  wind-up  is  driven  through  a  train 
of  cut  spur-gears  from  the  end  of  the  rolls  to  the  adjustable 
friction-clutch  on  the  spindle.  AH  of  the  gears  are  protected 
by  cast-iron  guards.  The  wind-up  can  be  run  in  either  direc- 
tion by  changing  one  of  the  spur-gears  from  one  stud  to  another. 

The  calender  is  equipped  with  an  adjustable  knife  holder 
with  sufficient  number  of  collars  to  perform  all  ordinary  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  reducing  gear  cut  hcrringbonc-gears  are  used.  The 
pinion  is  of  forged  high-carbon  steel  and  is  made  in  one  piece 
with  the  shaft.  The  gear  is  a  steel  casting.  The  shafts  are 
mounted  on  heavy-duty  steel  mill-type  roller  bearings  and  the 
gears  are  encased  in  a  cast-iron  oil-tight  housing.  The  lower 
half  of  the  housing  carries  the  bearing. —  (The  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan   Co.,   Cleveland.   Ohio.) 

THE    BRADLEY    STENCIL   MACHINE. 

The  stencil  machine  here  pictured  is  a  device  for  the  shipping 
department  to  save  time  and  labor  in  the  addressing  of  freight 
and  e.xpress  shipments. 

On  this  machine,  a  consignee's  name  and  address  can  be  cut 
into  a  paper  stencil  in  about  30  seconds.  With  this  stencil,  the 
average  shipment  can  be  marked  in  one-fifth  the  time  consumed 


lliat  through  a  direct-action  diaphragm  valve,  an  increasing  flow 
of  water  will  be  admitted  to  the  line  going  to  the  mill-roll,  thus 


M.\cHiNE  FOR  Cutting  Stencils. 

by  the  average  marker  with  a  hand-brush.  By  laying  the  stencil 
on  the  box  or  carton,  and  then  rubbing  the  brush  over  it,  the 
name  and  address  are  left  imprinted  neatly  and  legibly  on  the 
surface  of  the  package. 

On  account  of  its  neatness,  stenciling  is  considered  an  im- 
provement over  tagging  or  labeling.  Because  it  is  always  legible 
and  secure,  the  e.xpress  and  railroad  companies  recommend 
stenciling  to  obviate  lost  and  delayed  shipments.  (Bradley  Sten- 
cil  Machine   Co.,    St.   Louis,   Missouri.) 

MILL  ROLL  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rubber  stock  while  being  mixed 
on  the  rolls  constantly  builds  up  frictional  heat,  and  if  not  con- 
trolled it  will  start  vulcanization  and  result  in  burning  the  stock, 
making  it  unfit  for  use. 

The  regulator  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  auto- 
matically controls  the  temperature  in  mill  rolls,  and  operates 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  thermostatic  element  of  the  regulator  is  placed  in  the 
discharge  line  from  the  mill-roll,  the  diaphragm  valve  being 
placed  on  the  inlet  water  line  of  the  mill-roll.  The  regulator 
is  of  the  type  known  as  a  reverse  action  regulator— that  is,  it 
functions    when    the    temperature   reaches   a    certain   height,    so 


MILL  tfOLLJS. 


7/coj-rype  p  tempcpatvpe: 

REGULATOR,    COrVTROLLINS 
TEMPCRATURE  I F^   MILL-ROLLS 
Br  MEAhJS    OF-  COOL//WG    WATER. 
/\/OTrrB)^  f^SS  MUST  BT  CHACHCO   OPCAI    TO 
WSURE    CmCULj<T/OIV  .^ROUA/D  /REGULATOR  STEr-? 

Mii.i.   Rou.   Temperature   Regul.\tdr, 

bringing     the     temperature     down.      (Taylor     Instrument     Co., 
Rochester,  New  York. 


RUBBER-DUST  COLLECTOR. 

A  new  application  of  a  well-known  principle  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  that  shows  a  blower  being  used 
for  removing  rubber  dust  from  a  tire-buffing  machine. 

The  installation 
consists  of  a  direct- 
connected  volume 
blower  set  on  a 
platform  on  tlie  side 
wall.  .A.  duct  runs 
from  the  inlet  or 
exhaust  side  of  the 
blower  to  two  emery 
buffing  wheels. 
These  emery  wheels 
are  partly  covered 
by  a  crescent- 
shaped  hood,  which 
catches  the  dust 
from  the  tire  cas- 
ing, draws  it  up  into 
the  blower,  and  dis- 
charges it  into  the 
cyclone  dust  col- 
lector. The  rubber 
particles  and  grind- 
ings  after  entering 
the     collector    drop 

to   the  bottom  through   a   pipe   into   a   receptacle.      (Ilg  Electric 
\'cntilating   Co.,   Whiting  and   Wells   streets,   Chicago,    Illinois.) 


Removing  Dust  from  Tire  Buffer. 


MACHINERY  PATENTS. 
CORD-FABRIC-FORMING   MACHINE. 

■"Phe  F-\bric-Forminc  ;\Iachixe  here  illustrated  produces  rub- 
berized   cord   fabric   for   tire   building  by  a  method   which 
eliminates  the  losses  of  economy  inherent  in  the  usual  methods 
of  cord-tire  construction. 

The  machine  is  of  such  character  that  a  spool  of  cord  is 
placed  at  one  point  in  the  machine  and  in  its  course  through  the 
machine  is  impregnated  with  rubber,  wound  on  a  mandrel  and 
receives  a  skim  coating  of  rubber,  applied  over  the  cords  formed 
upon  the  mandrel ;  then,  this  covering  of  rubberized  and  coated 
cords  is  cut  on  the  bias  into  plies  of  width  required  for  building 
a  tire  carcass. 
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The  central  unit  of  the  machine  inchides  a  mandrel-driving 
mechanism,  and  a  cord-impregnating,  feeding,  and  tensioning 
mechanism  for  supplying  the  cord  to  the  mandrel.  A  second 
unit  consists  of  the  mandrel-collecting  and  feeding  mechanism. 
The  third  unit  comprises  the  gum-wrapping  and  stripping 
mechanism. 

In  operation,  the  cord  from  the  spool  D  passes  through  the 
cement  pot  E,  through  the  vacuum-drying  chamber  F,  around 
the  tension  G  to  a  securing  hook  on  the  end  of  a  mandrel  H 
whicli  is  spirally  grooved  at  a  light  pitch.  The  mandrel  is 
rotated  and  the  winding  of  the  rubberized  cord  upon  the  man- 
drel commences.  At  this  time  the  mandrel-loading  mechanism 
is  put   in  operation  so  tliat  when  the  first  mandrel  is  completely 


M.\CHINE      FOR      M.\KING      TlRE-BulLDI  N'G      F-\BRir      StRIPS. 

wound,  another  one  will  be  in  the  proper  position  to  be  next 
covered  with  the  cord. 

When  the  mandrel  is  nearly  wound  the  free  end  of  a  gum 
strip  /  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  mandrel  and  the  driving 
mechanism  /  thrown  into  operation.  This  causes  the  screw- 
threaded  rail  K  to  revolve  slowly,  and  the  gum-strip-applying 
mechanism  to  travel  in  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  mandrel. 
The  difference  in  speed  compensates  for  the  width  of  the  gum 
strip,  allowing  sufficient  lapping  to  cover  the  mandrel  completely. 
At  the  completion  of  this  operation  the  rotation  of  the  mandrel 
is  stopped  and  the  operator  then  severs  the  cord  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  mandrels,  fastening  the  ends  around  the  securing 
hooks  on  the  mandrels.  The  transferring  cradle  is  then  rocked, 
delivering  the  freshly  covered  mandrel  into  the  stripping  trough  L. 
The  machine  is  again  started  and  the  operation  just  described 
is  repeated. 

In  the  stripping  trough  the  mandrel  is  stripped  of  its  covering 
by  means  of  a  knife  inserted  into  an  appropriate  groove.  The 
operator  slowly  revolves  the  mandrel  with  one  hand  at 
the  same  time  thrusts  the  knife  forward  in  the  groove  with 
his  other  hand  and  severs  the  cords  and  fabric.  He  then  de- 
posits the  severed  frabric  strip  in  any  suitable  stock  take-up 
or  rolling  table.  (Frank  A.  Seiberling,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Ohio. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,309.424.) 


N 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 
THE    UNITED   STATES. 

1,308,834.     Repair     vulcanizeT;        J.     W.    Artli 


Williams   Foundry   &   Machine    Co, 

309. R4,";.       Kloctnc    riii.ur    vuK-.-iiii/fr        ( 

309,894.     Tii-   II.  '.I:ii-    ,,;.!.,,■,, I  I         L      i:     l.,r 


assignor     to     The 
f   Akron,    O. 
nis,   Chicago,   111. 
nor  to   The  Good- 


rubber     articles. 


1.310.440.  Apparatus     and     method     d  rubber  ■  artic 

F.    T.    Roberts,    Clevel.ni.l     li  -.r    to    The    F; 

mount   Rubber  Co.,   Clevil i  :,,,., 

1.310.441.  Apparatus    and     method     I'm      ■,■..,]. ,uy     ,  ,1   im      nipples.       F 

Roberts.     Cleveland     Hcishts,     assifinor     to     The     Paramo 
Rubber   Co.,   Cleveland— both   in   Ohio. 

1.310.442.  Apparatus     and     method     for     making     hollow     rubber     artic 

F.    T.     Roberts,    Cleveland    Heights,    assignor    to    The    Pi 
mount   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland— both   in   Ohio. 


1.310,701. 

1,311,012. 

1,311,121. 

1,311,375. 

1,311,560. 
1,311,613. 

191,586. 
191,722. 


Machine     for     building     [meumatictire     casings.       E,     Hopkinson, 

New    York    City. 
Apparatus     for    vulcanizing     rubber    boots    and     shoes.       F.     R. 

Ross,    Cape  Girardeau,    Mo. 
Apparatus     for     making    fibrous     webs     for     electric     insulation. 

E.    Haefely,    Basel,    Switzerland. 
Press    for    vulcanizing    tires    to    different    degrees    of    hardness. 

J.   H.    Birkenbeuel,    Portland.    Ore. 
Repair  vulcanizer.      E.   T.    Horsey.    Cleveland,   O. 
Tire-vulcanizing     apparatus.       M.     Le     R.     Hunger,     Pittsburgh, 

Pa.,   assignor   to    E.    B.    Sawver,    Lincoln,    Neb. 
-Apparatus  for  making  rubber  shoe-soles.      P.  and   B.   De   Mattia, 

Clifton,    N.   J. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber  water  bottles.  The  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee 
of  J.  L.  Mahoney,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  makine  hollcw  rubber  articles.  The  Aranar  Co., 
assignee   of   F.   T.    Roberts— both   of   Cleveland,   O.,    U.    S.  A. 


THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 


tires.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  14 
and  C.  Macbeth  and  C.  K.  Jone 
Birminghan 


1a?a 


Ardwick.    Man- 
chester. 
Apparatus    for    making    joint-making    packing    from    rubber    and 
asbestos  fiber.     Potter's  .Asbestos  Co.,  Rochdale,  and  D.   Bridge 
&   Co.    and   R.    Bridge,    Castleton   Iron   Works,    Castleton,    both 


491,189, 
491.191 
491,283 


street,    Bradford,    Manchester.  • 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  impregnati 


the    fabrication 


enders   for   the 


rolli, 


up.     Re 


machines    for    shaping    cylit 
■ere  Rubber  Co. 
ocess   tor    mixing  rubber   or 


bodif 


by 


Apna 

C.  H.  Gray. 

M.-ichine  for  attaching  two-piece  heels  having  rubber  tread  por- 
tion.     United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  of  France. 

Machine  for  inserting  buckles  in  galoshes.  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Co.  of  France. 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  placing  valves  on  pneumatic 
tires  or  other  pneumatic  articles.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  of 
Australasia,   Limited. 


N°- 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1,309,118.      Stripping  down  carcasses  of  used  tires  to  make  leggings. 

J.   J.   Dettling  and  E.  A.   Tinsman.   Akron,   O. 
1,309,687.     Manufacture   of  inner  tubes  for  pneumatic  tires       I     B 
Jeffries.    Llanelly,    Wales.  -        •      . 

,310,013.     Reclamation    of    vulcanized    rubber    by    swelling    under    pressure 
and    suddenly    releasing    pressure.      H.    R.    Haertel.    Franklin, 
Mass. 
,310,436.     Manufacture    of    tubes    for    pneumatic    tires.       F.    T      Roberts 
,  „  „-      ,  ass'Sn'-r  to  The  Paramount  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Qeveland,  o'. 
,310,437.     Manufacture    of    inflatable    rubber    articles.      F.    T.    Roberts,    as- 
signor to  The   Paramount  Rubber   Co. — both  of  Cleveland    O 
,311,392.     Joining  rubber  tubes.     R.  J.   Harrison,  Chicopee  Falls.   Mass. 
,311,738.     Manufacture    of    puncture-proof    tire-tubes.       G     F     Armstrong 
Rutherford,   N.   J. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Manufacturing  felt  articles  with  an  apron,  etc.  The  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee 
of  F.   Sage,  Hastings,   Mich.,  U.   S.   A. 

Closing  opening  in  hollow  rubber  article,  vulcanizing,  etc.  The 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal  Due 
assignee  of  J.  L,   Mahoney,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.   S.  A 

Joining  vulcanized  rubber  parts  under  tension,  applying  pres- 
vulcanizing.      The    Canadian    Consolidated    Rubber 


191,583. 
191,584. 
191,585. 

191,723. 


Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Qu 
New  Haven,   Conn.,  U.   S.   .' 
ulcani: 
land,  C,  U. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

apping   electr 


J.    L.    Ma 


ape  of  rubber 
ir  Co.,  Wood- 
.        -.    33    Kinfauns 
Road,   Goodmaves,  both  in  Esse.x. 

rnamenting  rubber  articles  by  dipping  in  solution  of  colored 
rubber,  dropping  other  colors  on  them  irregularly,  drying, 
and  vulcanizing.  C.  E.  Leheup,  35  Vernon  Road,  Leyton- 
stone,    London. 

anufacture  of  packing  and  insulating  material  from  layers  of 
thin  asbestos  felt  coated  with  rubber.  I.  H,  Levin.  101 
West    140th    street.    New   York   City,    U.   S.   A.      (Not   yet  ac- 


cepted.) 
Manufacture  of  ru 
gun,   Tokio,   Japa 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


"TECHNICAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS."  BY  R.  H.  H.  AUNGST,  IN- 
.»lructor  in  Technical  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
ihc  Wiley  Technical  Series,  J.  M.  Jameson,  Editor.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.     New  York.     (Paper,  loose-leaf,  8  by  IO/2  inches,  44  sheets.) 

'X'HIS  publication  constitutes  a  loose-leaf  laboratory  maniul  for 


1 


students,  and  comprises  methods  for  the  technical  chemical 


analysis  of  a  variety  of  organic  and  inorganic  products  as  coal, 
iron  and  steel,  water,  sugar,  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  pig- 
ments, paints  and  rubber.  In  view  of  the  practical  iinportancc 
of  the  subject  the  section  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  rubber 
might  well  be  extended  to  include  many  more  available  analytic 
methods. 

"BULLETIN      DES      CAOUTCHOUCS."    INSTITUT    COLONIAL    DE 
Marseille,     Kr.nnce.       11.     Dunod    &    E.    Pinat,    49    Quai    des    Grands- 

The  "Bulletin  des  Caoutchoucs,"  of  which  two  numbers 
have  appeared  to  date,  is  one  of  several  publications  of  the 
Institut  Colonial  de  Marseille,  France.  The  work  of  the  In- 
stitute is  comprised  in  special  sections  devoted  respectively  to 
cereals  and  starch-producing  plants,  grasses  and  caoutchouc. 
The  chief  of  the  caoutchouc  section  is  G.  Van  Pelt,  who  dis- 
cusses at  length  in  Bulletin  No.  1  the  program  of  the  section, 
and  proposes  in  conclusion.: 

1.  The  establishment  of  laboratories  on  important  planta- 
tions under  the  direction  of  specialists  qualified  to  undertake  the 
study  of  questions  of  interest  concerning  production,  or  at  least 
have  present  on  the  ground  a  director  experienced  in  the  scien- 
tific culture  and  preparation   of   caoutchouc. 

2.  Continuous  collaboration  of  the  plantation  technical  serv- 
ice with  special  laboratories,  official  or  otherwise,  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  scientific  evaluation  service  in 
place  of  the  present  empirical  trade  methods. 

4.  A  scientific  organization  specializing  in  matters  applying 
to  the  rubber  industry. 

5.  Close  collaboration  of  this  scientific  organization  with  the 
technical  service  for  manufacture. 

In  dem.onstrating  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  proposals  the  importance  is  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  of  connecting  all  the  various  organizations  work- 
ing within  its  prescribed  limits.  This  connection  will  permit 
all  specialists  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  useful  effort,  and  they 
will  be  kept  continuously  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
studies  undertaken  and  the  importance  of  the  new  problems  to 
be  investigated. 


NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

HPhe  Ar.mstrong  Rubber  Comp.\nv,  Inc.,  G.^RF1ELD,  New 
Jersey,  is  sending  out  an  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlet, 
showing  all  the  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  its  tires  and  inner 
tubes  from  receipt  of  the  crude  rubber  to  the  shipment  of  the 
finished  product.  Each  stage  is  illustrated  with  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, making  a  graphic  exposition  of  the  hand  method  of  build- 
ing tires.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  two  colors,  with 
an  embossed  cover,  having  a  cut-out  to  show  a  halftone  of  the 
finished  tire. 

F.  C.  JSIathiesox  &  Sons,  London,  E'ngl.iiND,  h.\ve  issued 
Number  20  of  their  handbook,  "Rubber  Facts  and  Figures,"  under 
date  of  May,  1919,  which  gives  in  compact  form  the  usual  vol- 
uminous amount  of  information  regarding  the  many  British- 
owned  rubber  planting  companies.  The  book  is  of  value  to  the 
investor,  giving  facts  regarding  capital  stock,  area  of  land  and 
number  of  trees,  annual  ainount  of  rubber  harvested,  dividends 
paid,  etc.,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  generally  as 
showing  the  steady  increase  in  production  of  plantation  rubber, 
its  fluctuations  of  prices,  costs,  forward  sales,  etc. 


The  Rubber  Growers'  .\ssoci.\tion  has  published  the  first 
number  of  its  "Bulletin,"  which  is  to  be  sent  free  to  every 
member  of  the  Association.  There  will  be  no  advertisements. 
Besides  papers  on  rubber  supply,  markets,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  the  "Bulletin"  prints  a  variety 
of  scientific  papers  and  articles  relating  to  rubber  in  all  its 
branches. 

"Tire  Trade  Journal."  This  is  a  new  and  interesting 
publication  from  the  press  of  The  Gardncr-Moffat  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  It  carries  some  20  pages  of  reading,  30  of  adver- 
tising, and  a  very  complete  price  list  of  standard  makes  of  tires 
and  tubes.  In  his  excellent  foreword  the  Editor  outlines  the 
broad  field  that  the  publication  plans  to  cover.  In  brief,  while 
the  manufacturer  of  tires  will  be  kept  informed  regarding  new 
processes  and  machines,  the  tire  dealer  and  repair  man  will  also 
be  posted  in  all  that  pertains  to  sales,  distribution,  and  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  first  issue  is  excellently  gotten  up  and  of  much  interest. 
Editor  Pinto  and  his  staff  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  }iIotor  and  .\ccESS0Ry  Manufacturers'  Associ.\tion 
issues  its  year  book  for  1919,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  association.  Besides  the  statement  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  year,  the  plans  for  the  future  and  the 
formal  records  of  the  association,  this  issue  contains  interesting 
accounts  of  the  war  activities  of  the  various  sections  of  the  asso- 
ciation,  with    many   portraits   and    sketches   of   officials. 

.\    NEW    catalog    of    HYDRAULIC    .MACHINERY    MANUFACTURED    BY 

the  Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden.  New  Jersey,  includes  machines 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  and  solid  rubber  tires,  the 
heavy  type  of  tire-applying  presses  used  in  garages,  hydraulic 
presses  for  shoe  sole  and  heel  manufacture,  heavy  presses  for 
making  rubber  hose,  accumulators  of  all  types,  and  steam  or 
power  pumps  for  all  services. 

*     *     * 

Foreign  Trade  Series  No.  1,  Entitled  "Discussion  of  and 
Practice  and  Procedure  under  the  Export  Trade  Act,"  has  been 
published  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  co-operate  in  the  development 
of  American  foreign  trade  through  associations  formed  under  the 
Webb-Pomerene  law.  The  pamphlet  contains  many  facts  of  im- 
portance to  all  firms  doing  an  export  business,  including  the  te.xt 
of  the  Webb  law,  sections  of  the  amended  Wilson  Tariff  Act, 
and  of  Uic  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 


CUSTOMS   APPRAISER'S  DECISIONS. 

No.  43178.— Protests  931667,  etc.,  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
.America  et  al.  (New  York). 
GuTTA  Percha,  Gutt.\  Hangkang,  Gutta  Katian,  Gutta 
Teweh  are  certain  gums,  classified  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  385,  tariff  act  of  1913,  are  claimed  free  of  duty 
as  gutta  percha  under  paragraph  502.  Merchandise  invoiced  as 
gutta  hangkang,  gutta  katian,  gutta  percha,  and  gutta  teweh  was 
held  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  502.  G.  A.  8194 
(T.  D.  37759),  G.  A.  8081  (T.  D.  37284),  and  Abstracts  42908 
and  42885  followed.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  23, 
June  5,  1919.) 

No.  43213.— Protest  930720  of  Pitt  &  Scott  (New  York). 

Rubber  Rings. — Merchandise  invoiced  as  "G.  G.  rings"  classi- 
fied as.  a  manufacture  of  hard  rubber  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  369,  tariff  act  of  1913,  is  claimed  dutiable  as 
a  manufacture  of  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha  at  10  per  cent 
under  paragraph  368.  On  the  authority  of  Abstract  43(X)8  the 
rubber  rings  in  question  were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph 
368.     (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  36,  No.  25,  June  19,  1919.) 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


5  are  appear 
apparently  a 
Ladies'   water 


WATERPROOFS   IN    ENGLAND. 

MORE     BRILLIANT     COLORS     and     fancy     desig 
ing     in     waterproof    goods     in     London, 
a   reaction   from   the  gloom  of  the   war. 
proofs    are    being    made,    for    in- 
stance,  in  black  and  white   check 
with  inset  collar  and   belt ;   or   in 
white  with  a  deep  sailor  collar  in- 
set in  black,  with  a  deep  flounce 
and  cuflfs  also  black;  or  in  biscuit 
shades   of   fawn   inset   with  navy- 
blue.        Cashmeres,      in     subdued 
shades     of     Saxe     blue,     mauve, 
champagne,    and    mole    are    also 
seen.     Other    designs    follow    the 
"dazzle"  idea. 

For  children,  new  designs  are 
carried  out  in  color  schemes  in 
which  Saxe  blue.  Royal  blue, 
purple,      scarlet,      rose-pink,     and 

various     shades     of     green     are     cmploycil. 

Many  of  the  girls'  coats  have  collars,  belts  a 
cuffs;,  cable-stitched  or  piped.  Some  are  in  ra 
Ian      shape,      single      or      double-lire,isicd.      ui 

trasting  trimmings,  mak-  

ing  the  children's  gar- 
ments as  smart  as  those 
of  adults. 

THE  "PERFECTION" 
CAPE. 

A  new  type  of  water- 
proof cape  is  made  of 
Tyco  silk,  rubberized 
with  Para  rubber  on  one 
side,  with  smoked  silk 
finish  on  the  other.  It 
is  made  in  one  piece  and 
opens  along  the  sides  of 
.,       ^  „     the    sleeves    and     body. 

Cape.  where     it     fastens     with 

snap  buttons.  It  packs 
8  by  4  by  V/2  inches.  (Athol  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Athol,  Massachusetts.) 

"GASPRUF"    TUBING. 

A  safe  flexible  tubing  for  conveying  gas,  and  one  in  which 
gas  may  be  left  standing  without  fear  of  leakage  is  shown  in  the 
sectional  view  below.  It  consists  of  two  tubings  in  one.  An 
inner  core  of  rubber-packed  flexible  galvanized  steel  is  covered 
with  a  double  jacket  and  with  two  coverings  of  gas-proof  and 
gas-tight  compound,  having  an  outer  covering  of  lustrous  silk 
or  silkaline.  The  steel  core  gives  the  strength  necessary  for 
durability  and  tlic  composition  jacket  makes  the  tuljing  leak- 
fiuss&i 


hown   bclo 

old    from    the    throat 


A  RUBBERIZED  VEST. 

protect   the    wearer    from   wind,    rain,   and   cold   is 
1 1   is   made  high  in  the  neck  to  keep   wind  and 


nd  is  the  same  thickness  in  the  back 
as  in  the  front,  being  made  in 
one  piece,  without  seams  to  rip, 
in  back  or  sides.  This  vest  is 
made  of  different  kinds  of  fabric, 
rubberized,  and,  in  some  qualities, 
wool-lined.  It  has  four  pockets 
on  the  front,  two  large  ones  and 
two  smaller.  It  is  suitable  for 
the  chauffeur,  automobile  tourist, 
motorcyclist,  hunter,  fisherman, 
and  all  who  are  exposed  to  the 
weather.  In  some  respects  it  is 
more  comfortable  to  wear  than  a 
sweater.  (Comfort  Auto  Robe  Co., 
Inc.,  Waterloo,  New  York.) 


THE    "APSOLE"    OUTING  SHOE. 

A   marked    improvement   in   the   manufacture 
i    cloth-upper,    rnbbcr-soled    footwear,    of    ihe 


fi 


lety, 


riety  is  the  elimination  of 
the  rubber  foxing  strip 
connecting  the  soles 
with  the  uppers,  and 
use  of  a  welt  process, 
somewhat  similar  to  the 
process  used  in  factories  Pr, 
making  leather  footwear. 
The  soles  are  of  the  "tiljer" 
made  of  a  compound  of  rubber  and 
fiber,  and  having  greater  durability  than 
all-rubber  soles,  and  the  inner  soles  are 
of  cork,  insuring  coolness  and  comfort. 
The  result  is  a  much  more  durable  boot 
or  shoe,  and  a  far  handsomer  one.  and 
as  it  is  made  on  the  latest  fashionable 
last,  this  line  is  having  such  a  demand 
from  the  trade  as  to  greatly  exceed 
the  factory  production.  (Apsley  Rubber 
Co.,    Hudson,   Massachusetts.) 


proof  and  odor-proof.  The  rubber  ends  are  corrugated  on  the 
inside,  so  as  to  hold  firmly,  aiid  are  indestructible  and  safe. 
(Atlantic  Tubing  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.) 


"2    IN    1"    TREAD    FILLER. 

A  liquid,  rubber  for  treating  cuts,  bruises, 
and  gashes  in  automobile  and  motorcycle 
casings  comes  in  a  convenient  tube  one  by 
six  inches.  (\'an  Cleef  Brothers,  Chicago, 
Illinois.) 

In  att.\ching  rubber  heels  to  boots  ,\m> 

shoes,    clincher    nails   are   used,    which   are 

driven      through      metal      washers. 

"Klean  Kutt  Kup"-head  rubber-heel 

nails,    just    placed   on    the    market, 

have  cup-shaped  heads  which  hold 

and  center  the  nail-set  so  that  the 

nail    can    be    driven    straight.       A 

center    tack-point    always    clinches 

with    a    curl    while    the    heads    are 

flush  with  metal  washers  embedded  in  the 

heels.   The   shank   corrugations   are   deeper   th 


Is.     (United  Shoe  Machi: 


Co..  Boston,  Massachusetts.) 
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A  NEW  "SLING-SHOT." 
Xow  tliat  autumn  is  near,  the  boys  are  interested  in  hunting 
and  shooting,  and  the  boy  who  cannot  have  a  gun  is  always  glad 
to  have  a  sling-shot.  The  one  il- 
lustrated is  suitable  for  shooting 
at  small  game  or  at  a  target  and 
is  known  as  the  "Zip-Zap."  The 
handle  is  made  of  nicely  finished 
metal  and  is  strong  and  durable. 
The  "sling"  portions  are  made  ot 
a  very  good  grade  of  elastic  and 
have  great  strength  and  resiliency 
as  well  as  durability.  Every  deal- 
er knows  how  the  possession  of  a 
toy  like  this  creates  the  desire  for 
one  like  it  in  other  boys  who  see 
it,  and  when  the  first  boy  tells 
where  he  got  his  "Zip-Zap,"  hi'- 
companions  are  likely  to  patroni/e 
that  same  store — and  soon.  (.\nt( 
South  Carolina.') 


imatic   Rubber  Co..  Columbia, 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  GAS-MASK 

Built  under  the  direction  of  a  former  executive  of  ihe  Research 
Division  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
of  the  Government,  the  gas-mask  shown 
here  gives  the  Army  standard  of  gas  pro- 
tection— something  never  attained  before  in 
industrial  gas-mask  design.  The  points  of 
particular  practicability  are :  protection 
against  a  wide  range  of  industrial  gases, 
fames,  smokes,  and  dusts ;  comfort  in 
wearing:  clear  vision  through  the  eye- 
pieces, made  possible  by  the  incoming  air 
drying  any  moisture  on  them ;  quick  ad- 
justment; low  breathing  resistance;  no 
nose-clip  or  mouth-piece,  permitting  speech 

;     unhindered;  no  handicap  in  wearing  while 

at  work ;  light  weight ;  first  class  quality  of 
materials  used  in  its  construction.  The 
complete  mask  includes  the  face-piece,  the  interior  of  which  is 
illustrated  here,  made  of  high-grade,  heavy  rubber  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  protective  layer  of  tough  elastic  fabric ;  a 
canister  with  connections  and  fittings ;  and  a  durable,  light  chest 
harness.  The  canister  contains  the  materials  for  absorbing  the 
gas,  dust,  fumes  or  smoke,  and  is  replaceable  when  exhausted 
through  use.  The  rubber  face-piece  rests  easilj'  against  the  face 
and  gives  both  coinfort  and  safety  from  leakage.  {The  Mine 
Safety  Appliances  Co.,  Gas  Mask  Department,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania.) 

ANOTHER  PUNCTURELESS  TIRE. 

A  tire  that  claims  to  eliminate  the  dangers  of  puncturing,  as 
well  as  tire  repair  bills  and  the  ens;  .  f  cvtra  lubes  and  casings 

comes       from  

the  West,  It  is 
composed  o  f 
three  layers  of 
corded  fabric 
with  cushion- 
of  live  rubbi  i 
between  and  an 
outer  tread  ol 
extra  tough 
rubber.       The 

stretchless  cord  belts  distribute  the  shock  vibration,  while  low- 
pressure  air  chambers  in  the  rubber  cushions,  at  regular  intervals. 
give  resiliency.  (Lambert  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. ) 


DUNLOP  SELLS    BALLS   THROUGH    PROFESSIONALS. 

Tlie  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham,  England,  is 
employing  the  novel  sales  policy  this  season  of  selling  its  golf 
balls  through  professional  players  exclusively,  instead  of  through 
sporting  goods  dealers  as  well.  Having  introduced  the  "D^jnlop" 
golf  balls  in  this  way,  it  was  a  logical  procedure  to  confine  their 
sale  to  the  club  professionals. 


MEDICINE  DROPPER. 

.\  new  style  of  medicine 
dropper  is  an  improved  form 
of  the  well-known  combination 
of  rubber  bulb  and  glass  tube. 
However,  instead  of  the  usual 
straight  tube,  this  one  has  a 
bulb  at  the  center.  The  point  is 
glazed,  and  the  rubber  bulb  is 
of  the  best  quality.  These  drop- 
pers come  packed  twelve  on  a 
card  for  display  purposes,  and 
each  card  is,  in  turn,  packed  in 
a  separate  carton.  This  drop- 
per is  known  as  the  "Maderite 
Co..   Inc..  Xew  Haven,  Connecticut. 


( The     Seamless     Rubber 


A  SELF-PROPELLING  NOZZLE. 

The  "Victory"  self-propelling  nozzle  has  recently  been  invented 
by  John  T.  Burns,  a  workman  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Sewers,  New  York  City.  The  point  of  the  nozzle  permits  a 
small  stream  of  water,  forced  through  at  high  pressure,  to  cut 
into  any  obstruction  in  the  sewer  and  loosen  portions  of  it  Thij 
device  is  extremely  simple  to  operate  and  accomplishes  results. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  nozzle  are  holes  through  which  some 
of  the  water  is  diverted  and  this  tends  to  float  or  force  the 
loosened  part  of  the  obstruction  back  to  the  sewer  opening.  The 
force  of  the  water  impels  the  nozzle  forward  at  the  same  time 


^p^-j^-V^ 

/                        (Eeduced  Size) 

that    it   forces   the   obstruction   behind   it.   and   pulling  the   hose 
with  it.     Sometimes  the  distance  covered  and  cleared  is  as  great 
as  two  hundred  feet.     (Sidney 
SIadden&  Co.,  1576  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City.) 

CATERPILLAR    TIRE. 

.\  new  style  of  tire  intended 
for  use  on  heavy  trucks  is 
called  the  "Caterpillar,"  be- 
cause it  reaches  out  and  grips 
the  road,  lets  go  without  fric- 
ion,  and  on  release  puts,  behind 
•Jie  point  of  road  contact  its 
lull  resilient  force  that  in  a 
measure  overcomes  the  inertia 
of  the  wheel.  The  tire  is  ap- 
plied by  a  hydraulic  press.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration,  the   tire   is   cut  into 

at  regular  intervals,  the  spaces  alternating  on  the  opposite  edges 
of  the  outer  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  this  tire  is  much  easier 
on  engine  and  chassis.  (Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  200  West 
57th  .-treet,   .Xew  York  Citv. ) 
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Six  Years  of  Tire   Production  in  the  United  States. 


STATISTICS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED        . 
by    the    National    Automo- 
bile    Chamber     of     Com-     ; 
merce,  Inc.,  together  with  a  few 
conservative    estimates    by    The     ' 
India  Rubber  World,  show  the 
remarkable   growth   of   the   rub- 
ber    tire     industry     during     the    t 
major    part   of    the   war   period  | 
and   the   check   placed   upon    its  * 
nominal    development    after    the    £ 
United    States    joined    the    con-  | 
flict.  ^ 

That  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  United  States  tire  out- 
put is  due  chiefly  to  the  enor- 
mous and  steadily  increasing 
use  of  the  automobile  for  both 
business  and  pleasure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istration for  recent  years  and 
the  fact  that  about  2  per  cent, 
of  the  product  is  being  ex- 
ported. The  United  States  consul 
product. 
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practically  its   entire   tire 


AMERICAN   MOTOR  VEHICLE  REGISTRATION. 

Year         1913      I'H^      1915.     1916.      1917.     1918. 
Cars..'.'.'.'  1,;54.9'-1   1,711,0.!')   J, 445, 664   3.512,996   4,983,340   6.146,617 

Assuming  live  tires  per  car  as  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion the  American  demand  for  tires  has  grown  from  about 
6,275,000  in  1913  to  nearly  31,000,000  in  1918,  or  to  n^ 
times  that  of   1913. 

AMERICAN   TIRE    AND    TUBE    PRODUCTION. 

During  the  past  si.x  years  the  AmeriL-an  tire  and  tnlii 
tion,  actual  and  estiiuated,  has  been  as 


rly  five 


produ 


follov 
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AMERICAN  TIRE  DEMAND  FOR  ORIGINAL   EQUIPMENT. 

Statistics  of  motor  vehicle  production  in  the  United  States 
indicate  the  increasing  number  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  re- 
quired annually  for  original  equipment. 

MOTOR   VEHICLE  PRODUCTION. 

Passenger 


1914 
1915 
1916 


dies  ...  i6,58S,O0O  18.983.000  '12.840.000  18.564,957  25,840,656  16,196,196 
Tubes  under 

6  inches 16,785,398  23.256.752   16.037.155 

1  Estimated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  for  1917,  the  last  whole  year 
for  which  complete  totals  are  given  and  the  last  year  of  un- 
restricted production,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  three  times 
over  the  output  for  1913.  At  an  average  of  $25  per  tire  the 
value  of  the   1917  product  was  about  $646,016,400. 

AMERICAN   CRUDE  RUBBER   CONSUMPTION    FOR  TIRES. 

For  the  manufacture  of  ihe  tires  and  tubes  mentioned  above 
the  consumption   of  crude  rubber  was  as   follows: 

Nine  Months, 
1917.  1918. 

Casin,!.s  under  6  incl'.es foumli:.   (Irv  wcisht     162,643.482        106,256,616 

Tubes  under  6   inches    35.704,446         24,577,986 

Solid  tires   25,055,673         38,634.236 

Other   tires  and   sundries 9,983,195  11.105,397 

Totals 233,386,796       180,574,235 

1  Onlv  the  estimated  total  weights  arc  available  for  the  years  1913-1916. 
They  are:  1913,  65,880,000  pounds;  1914,  89,830,000  pounds;  1915,  128,- 
400,000  pounds;  and   1916,   185,649,570  pounds. 

In  1917  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  rubber  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  used  for  tires  and  tire  sundries  as 
against  only  58  per  cent  of  the  crude  rubber  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913.  The  actual  quantity  of  crude  rubber  used  in 
1917,  the  year  in  which  tire  production  reached  its  highest  mark, 
was  fully  3^  times  that  for  the  year  1913. 


Cars 

Motor  Trucks. 

Totals. 

23.500 

485,000 

543,679 

25,375 

74,000 

892,618 

493,617 

90,000 

740,792 

128,157 

926.388 

227,250 

1,153,637 

ures   is   necessary   to 
and  correspondingly 


Only  a  cursory  inspection  of  these 
see  how  the  production  of  passenger  ( 
of  pneumatic  tires  was  curtailed  by  the  war  situation  of  1918, 
and  the  production  of  trucks  and  solid  tires  stimulated.  Truck 
tire  production  for  original  equipment  showed  continuous 
growth  during  the  war  period  and  in  1918  had  increased  over 
8i/<  times  more  than  the  1913  production.  Pneumatic  tire  pro- 
duction for  the  original  equipment  of  cars  reached  its  highest 
figure  for  the  year  1917,  when  it  was  nearly  3^  times  the  1913 
output.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  while  1,940,000  tires  sufficed 
for  new  equipment  in  1913,  no  less  than  7,475,776  were  required 
in  1917,  an  increase  of  nearly  three  times.  Although  the  greater 
volume  of  increase  has  been  in  pneumatic  tires  under  6  inches, 
the  greater  rate  of  increase  has  been  in  solid  and  large  pneu- 
matic tires  for  trucks. 

TIRES  IN  USE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  6,146,617  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calender  year  1918,  some  662,000  were  trucks,  so  that 


about  8;4  times  as  many  pneumatic  tires  under  6  inches  as  truck 
tires  were  in  use  last  year,  the  number  of  each  sort,  exclusive 
of  spares  and  replacements,  being  approximately  21,938,000 
pneumatics  and  2„648,000  truck  tires.  One  additional  tire  per  car 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate  for  spares  and  replacements, 
making  the  totals  27,423,000  pneumatics  and  3,310,000  truck  tires. 
With  nearly  31,000.000  motor  vehicles  tires  in  use  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  12,000  vulcanizers  are  kept  busy  with  repairs 
and  retreading. 

On  the  basis  of  20  pounds  of  rubber  average  per  car  for  regular 
equipment,  and  one-fourth  of  that  extra  for  one  spare  per  car. 
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153,605,425  pounds  of  rubber  were  being  used  last  year  in  Ameri- 
can tire  casings  alone,  an  amount  equal  to  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  United  States  crude  rubber  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918. 

UNITED  STATES   TIRE   EXPORTS. 

Export  business  has  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  .\mcri- 

can   motor    tire   business   as   shown   by   the    following   statistics 

compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic   Commerce: 

AUTOMOBILE   TIRE   EXPORTS. 

Value. 

Exported     r — ' ^^ ' ' ^ 

to—              1913.           1914.           1915.             1916.             191?.  1918. 

Europe   ..  .$1,977,029  $1,764,240  $2,745,450  $10,992,184    $3,480,114  $1,460,518 

N.  America   1,626,155    1,254,200    1,187,632      2,184,874      3,186,265  4,474,713 

S.  America       100,065       115,387       214,068      1.050,398      2,596,936  3,432,181 

Asia    36,212         64,173         73,430         477,895         810,300  1.194,551 

Oceania...       185,807        279,327        702,877      2.896,401       1,832,244  2.662,42: 

Africa 17,952          27,940         39,813          334,475          424,342  753,286 

Totals. .  .$3,943,220  $3,505,267  $4,963,270  $17,936,227  $12,330,201  $13,977,671 
A  Study  of  these  figures  reveals  several  facts  of  interest,  not- 
ably the  continuous  and  remarkable  growth  of  tire  exports   to 
South  America,  Asia  and  Africa.     The  average  increase  of  busi- 
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ness  in  these  three  divisions  was  nearly  34  times,  and  this  com- 
bined value  in  1918  was  35  per  cent  more  than  the  value  of  these 
exports  in  1913.  Exports  to  Oceania  fell  off  in  1917,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  had  nearly  reached  the  high  mark  of  1916  and  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  some  13  times  the  value  of  the  1913 
exports.  North  American  exports  were  adversely  affected  in 
1914  and  1915,  but  thereafter  steadily  increased  until  in  1918 
they  had  increased  17S  per  cent  in  value. 

European  exports  have  fluctuated  greatly  owing  to  the  war. 
In  1914  they  decreased  a  little,  but  increased  considerably  in  1915 
and  in  1916  jumped  to  more  than  five  times  their  value  in  1913, 
after  which  they  declined  steadily,  the  value  of  the  1918  ship- 
ments being  only  about  74  per  cent  of  the  1913  value. 

Total  tire  exports  to  all  countries  likewise  fell  off  in  1914, 
but  gained  in  1915,  jumped  to  about  4J4  times  as  much  as  in 
1913  during  1916,  dropped  considerably  in  1917,  but  showed  a 
noticeable  gain  in  1918.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  except 
for  the  emergency  year  1916,  American  automobile  tire  exports 
have  shown  a  great  and  steady  growth,  the  value  of  the  1918 
foreign  business  having  increased  254  per  cent  over  that  of  1913. 


It  is  to  your  best  interest  to  put  liberty  bond  interest  in 
War  Savings  Stamps. 


THE  "CONSCIENCE"  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY. 

By  G.  T.  Clayton.' 

As  .MODERN  BUSINESS  0RG.\NIZ.\TI0N  increases  in  complexity, 
further  division  of  responsibility  and  more  closely  defined 
delegation  of  authority  must  be  extended  or  the  management  will 
become  chaotic.  It  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  that  one 
most  important  function  in  a  well-organized  industrial  establish- 
ment is  the  responsibility  of  selection,  placing,  and  advancement 
of  workers.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  term  "emplnvment 
management." 

Employment  management  goes  further,  however,  than  merely 
concerning  itself  with  such  selection,  placement  and  promotion. 
It  investigates,  as  part  of  the  selection,  the  character,  experience, 
and  capacity  of  the  applicant.  It  investigates  for  placement;  and 
does  not  limit  its  investigation  to  the  applicant.  It  sounds  possi- 
bilities of  openings  for  placement,  and  it  employs  every  means  to 
secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  worker  and  thus  assists  his 
advancement  by  giving  him  a  quiet  mind  and  an  assured  future. 

The  employment  manager  is  really  the  conscience  of  modern 
industry  in  practical  action.  In  the  old  days  when  employers  had 
but  few  workers  and  themselves  worked  side  by  side  with  them, 
every  worker  was  individually  known  to  his  boss ;  his  idiosyncra- 
sies were  understood ;  his  ambitions  were  appreciated  because 
they  were  like  to  the  boss's  ambitions.  But  now  when  workers, 
numbered  by  the  thousands,  are  employed  by  a  collective  boss 
who  is  a  mere  list  of  stockholders,  living  perhaps  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  works  and  knowing  the  workers  only  as  items  of 
profit  or  loss  on  a  ledger,  some  substitute  for  the  old  personal 
touch  must  be  found  or  industry  will  become,  first,  a  congeries 
of  unrelated  items  in  reports,  and,  finallj-,  mere  anarchy.  If 
modern  industry  is  to  be  well-knit;  is  to  understand  and  accom- 
plish its  real  purposes,  it  must  cultivate  its  conscience — tlie  em- 
ployment manager. 

The  usual  method  of  business  organization  unfortunately  has 
so  far  failed  to  take  in  this  function  as  a  distinct  part  of  factory 
control.  The  foreman  should  not  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  his  gang.  Good  management  does  not  require 
that  he  do  so.  Factory  after  factory  has  demonstrated  that  if 
the  foreman's  power  includes  that  of  sending  back  an  unsatis- 
factory worker  to  the  employment  manager  for  removal  and  re- 
placement, that  is  sufficient  for  purposes  of  discipline.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  securing  and  training  each 
worker  ranges  from  $10  to  $200,  and  averages  probably  more 
than  $60  each,  a  stupendous  leak  in  the  business  which  still  clings 
to  the  antiquated  foremanship  hiring-and-firing  method,  is  dis- 
closed. Moreover,  a  competent  employment  management  reduces 
industrial  misunderstanding  and  friction  quite  noticeably.  In 
these  days,  when  every  nerve  must  be  strained  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  output,  no  wise  factory  manager  will  ignore  such 
a  means  of  keeping  the  industrial  peace. 

Employment  management  differs  from  public  employment 
service.  Some  employers  have  been  limiting  their  employment 
management  to  the  status  of  mere  labor-recruiting  agencies. 
That  work  should  be  left  to  an  employment  agency  whose  func- 
tion is  to  find  the  labor  and  sift  it  in  a  preliminary  way,  offering 
those  workers  who  seem  likely  to  suit  to  the  employment  man- 
ager for  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  factory's  needs,  his 
more  thorough  methods  of  selection.  The  employment  manager 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  the  public  employment 
agency  any  more  than  the  public  employment  agency  in  this  day 
of  national  need  can  be  evaded.  It  is  the  plainest  common  sense 
to  counsel  that  every  industrial  concern  immediately  secure  the 
best  possible  employment  manager  and  place  upon  him  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  a  direct  delegate  from  the  highest  com- 
mand in  the  establishment.  With  any  less  authority,  tlie  em- 
ployment manager  is  almost  sure  to  fail. 
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A    PIONEER    IN     WIRE    AND    CABLE    INSULATION. 

IIenry  a.  Reed,  president  of  the  Bishop  Gutta  Percha  Co., 
*  *  of  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
in  his  ninety-first  year,  on  August  23,  1919.     He  was  afifected  by 

the  heat  on  July  4  and  had  been 

ill  ever  since.  Mr.  Reed  was  born 
in  Carmel,  New  York,  February 
11,  1829.  At  17  he  began  to  teach 
school  and  to  learn  telegraphy, 
and  in  1849  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  telegraph  office  at  Carmel, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
New  York  City  and  later  to 
Poughkeepsie.  There  he  estab- 
lished a  bookstore  also,  which  he 
kept  up  till  1876.  Then  he  took 
up  expert  accounting  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Bishop  Gutta  Percha 
Works  and  became  secretary  in 
1885,  treasurer  in  1893,  and  presi- 
dent in  1905,  a  position  he  re- 
Henry  a.   Reed.  tained     until     his     death.       Last 

spring  the  company  celebrated  at 
Newark  his  ninetieth  birthday  and  at  the  same  time  the  fiftieth 
birthday  of  his  son,  Henry  D.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Reed  was  always  interested  in  electrical  science  and  its 
development.  As  he  believed  that  rubber  was  better  than  gutta 
percha  for  insulation,  except  under  water,  he  employed  a  com- 
petent engineer  to  design  machinery  to  insulate  wire  and  cables 
•with  rubber.  He  collaborated  with  the  United  States  Light- 
House  Board  in  1887  in  devising  a  system  of  lighting  channels 
•with  electricity  by  buoys  and  range  lights.  In  1888  he  designed 
the  first  high-tension  cable  to  be  used  underground.  He  was  first 
in  America  to  test  faults  by  the  galvanometer. 

Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Electric  Club  in 
New  York.  There  he  exhibited  the  first  perfected  phonograph 
made  by  Mr.  Edison.  He  also  helped  to  organize  the  Electric 
Trade  Society  and  was  a  member  of  the  .\merican  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons 
and   a  daughter. 

A    FORMER    WEBBING    MANUFACTURER. 

Horatio  Nelson  Starkey,  an  old-time  elastic  webbing  manufac- 
turer, died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  August  16,  1919,  aged 
60  years.  He  was  born  in  .^ttleboro,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Starkey,  •who  •was  a  pioneer  in  the 
elastic  wth  business  and  with  whom  the  son  associated  him- 
self, afterwards  succeeding  him,  having  a  factory  in  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts.  His  health  failing,  he  retired  from  business 
about  ten  years  ago.     He  leaves  no  near  relatives. 

ACTIVE    IN    RUBBER    EXPLORATIONS. 

Charles  R.  Lamson,  prominent  in  the  crude  rubber  trade  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
August  9. 

Mr.  Lamson  was  for  several  years  stationed  at  Manaos, 
Brazil,  as  agent  for  Henry  A.  Gould,  and  later,  did  much  ex- 
ploring in  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  searching  out  new  fields  for 
the  exploitation  of  crude  rubber.  In  1904  he  was  one  of  the 
party  headed  by  Henry  C.  Pearson  on  a  tour  of  investigation  in 
Panama,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  The  Indi.^  Rubber 
World.  In  that  series  of  articles  he  was  known  as  "The  Com- 
modore." 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  an.xious  to  serve  his  country,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Food  .A.dministration  at  Washington  and  when 
that  body  ceased  to  exist  he  became  Latin  .American  trade  ex- 


pert for  tlie  United  States  Shipping  Board,  a  position  for  which 
he  was  ably  qualified  by  his  South  American  acquaintance  and 
experience. 

He  was  taken  ill  in  Washington  early  last  month  and  arriving 
at  his  home  at  Beverly,  was  in  such  condition  that  he  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  there,  living  only  a  few  days.  He  leaves 
his  widow,  and  one  son,  Charles  W.  Lamson,  who  served  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  great  war  with  the  26th  Division,  return- 
ing last  April. 


SUBSTITUTE    FOR    EBONITE    AND    BAKELITE. 

Ebonite  in  its  various  forms  and  kinds,  such  compositions  as 
bakelite,  wenjacite,  gallalite,  eburin,  rivolite,  pertinax,  and  the 
like,  possess  a  great  number  of  properties  rendering  them 
eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  great  many  articles. 

These  materials  may  be  divided  into  two  large  groups,  namely, 
ebonite  derived  from  rubber  and  phenolformaldehyde  condensa- 
tion products.  A  new  Dutch  process  has  recently  been  patented 
in  England'  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  product,  said  to 
combine  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  above-mentioned  materials. 
The  following  example  is  given  to  illustrate  the  process: 

Five  parts  resin  and  three  parts  paraffine  are  added  in  succes- 
sive quantities  and  are  melted  in  ten  parts  by  weight  of  boiled 
linseed  oil.  To  this  twenty-five  parts  by  weight  of  rubber  waste 
in  a  finely  divided  state  are  added.  The  mixture  is  heated  and 
stirred  until  the  rubber  is  dissolved  in  the  pulp.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  a  mi.xture  of  the  following  materials  is 
added :  eight  parts  sulphur,  ten  parts  infusorial  earth,  ten  parts 
bone-black,  three  parts  magnesia,  and  fifty  parts  clay.  The 
mixture  is  thoroughly  intermingled  by  the  aid  of  a  heated 
roller  mixing  mill,  sheeted  on  the  calender,  then,  if  required,  put 
into  the  mold,  pressed,  and  finally  vulcanized  for  a  period  of  two 
hours  or  less  with  the  aid  of  steam. 

Il  is  stated  to  be  possible  to  manufacture  from  rubber  waste 
a  hard  kind  of  india  rubber  along  these  new  lines  that  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  of  ebonite.  It  is  a  first-rate  insulating 
material,  and,  according  to  experiment,  it  even  surpasses  consid- 
erably in  dielectric  strength  the  insulation-resistance  properties 
of  ebonite  itself;  it  is  not  combustible;  it  may  be  made  in  every 
degree  of  hardness,  indeed  a  degree  of  hardness  may  be  given 
it  that  materially  exceeds  that  of  ebonite ;  it  is  elastic,  and  may 
be  manufactured  in  such  a  way  that  after  having  been  heated 
adequately  it  assumes  the  shape  into  which  it  is  bent,  which 
shape  is  retained  after  cooling.  However,  if  desired,  it  may 
be  caused  not  to  become  noticeably  softer  or  more  flexible.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  to  be  worked,  as  by  planing,  milling, 
drilling,  pressin.g,  sawing,  burnishing  and  polishing.  It  may  be 
made  in  every  desired  color,  more  conveniently  than  can  ebonite, 
and,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  it  is  proof  against  the 
influence  of  sunlight.  Moreover,  it  resists  the  influence  of  cold 
and  even  of  hot  oil.  It  is  practically  insoluble  and  indifferent 
to  acids,  alkalis,  and  salts.  Vulcanization  may  be  effected  either 
with  or  •without  the  use  of  metal  molds.  ("The  India  Rubber 
Journal,"   February  8,   1919.) 


FRENCH     RUBBER    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Socicte  Finaciere  dcs  Caoutchoucs,  wliich,  until  recently, 
was  the  only  continental  rubber  trust  that  was  modeled  upon 
llic  British  trusts,  and  handled  the  stocks  of  plantations  in  the 
Malay  States  and  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  split  in  two. 
One  portion  holds  to  the  old  name,  and  has  transferred  its  head- 
(|uarters  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  with  offices  in  Paris  at  74 
rue  Saint  Lazare.  The  other  portion  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  name  Socieic  Internationale  de  Plantations  ct  de  Fi- 
nances. (S.  I.  P.  E.  F.)  A.  Berthelot  is  president  of  the  Finan- 
ciere,  and  E.  Bunge  of  tlie  S.  I.  P.  E.  F. 


'British    patent    No.    118,270. 
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RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES. 

^T^HE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  tiever- 
■*  thcli'ss  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shmving  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  wh»  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communieate  with  him. 

(730.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  a 
concern  which  a  year  or  two  ago  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
market  a  small  instrument  for  determining  the  hardness  and 
softness  of  rubber. 

(731.)  A  reader  requests  information  as  to  who  manufactures 
an  electrically  heated  mold  press. 

(732.)  A  subscriber  asks  for  information  about  a  cord-lined 
paper  for  wrapping  tires. 

(733.)  The  name  and  address  of  the  company  manufacturing 
the  Maibern  tire-wrapping  machine  is  desired  by  a  tire  manu- 
facturer. 

(734.)  .^n  inquiry  has  been  received  for  a  machine  for  wind- 
ing bicycle  tape. 

(735.)  .\  reader  asks  the  names  and  addresses  of  stationery 
rubber  brokers  who  handle  rubber  bands  in  large  quantities. 

(736.)  The  names  and  addresses  are  desired  of  manufacturers 
of  automobile,  motorcycle,  and  bic\'cle  valves  such  as  are  used 
lor  inner  tubes  in   foreign  countries. 

(737.)  Request  is  made  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  strips  for  joining  the  fabric  strips  used  in 
tire  building. 

(738.)  \  foreign  manufacuirer  requests  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  manufacturer  of  a  machine  for  making  lilack-and- 
red  striped  tubing. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

.iddresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau,  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  officers.  Re- 
quest for  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

(29,989.)  An  agent  in  Ireland  desires  to  represent  American 
manufacturers  of  rubber,  mechanical  and  general  lines,  includ- 
ing tires. 

(30,012.)  A  man  in  Mesopotamia,  expecting  to  purchase  if 
suitable,  desires  quotations  f.  o.  b.  American  port,  on  up  to  fifty, 
fifteen-hundredweight  autocar  lorries  with  pneumatic  tires  and 
a  proportion  of  spares. 

(30,015.)  A  company  in  Switzerland  wishes  to  secure  the 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  tires.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
or  c.  i.  f.  French  or  Italian  ports.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(30,017.)  The  representative  of  an  English  firm  is  in  this 
country  to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  rubber-making  ma- 
chinery. 

(30,036.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  the  agency  for  the  sale 
of  rubber  and  rubber  goods.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian  port. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(30,042.)  The  representative  of  an  English  firm  is  in  this 
country  and  wishes  to  purchase  and  to  secure  the  agency  for 
the  sale  of  rubber  goods  in  Siberia. 

(30,088.)  The  purchase  and  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in 
Czechoslovakia  for  rubber  tires,  weight  immaterial,  millimeter 
dimensions  815  by  105,  820  by  120,  880  by  120,  895  by  120,  760 
by  100,  and  710  by  100,  for  touring  cars  and  motor  trucks.  Two 
carloads  are  needed  at  once. 

(30,118.)  A  manufacturing  and  wholesale  firm  in  Sweden 
desires  to  purchase  rubber,  reclaimed  rubber,  rubber  goods,  ma- 
chines, tools  and  appliances  for  facilitating  preparatory  as  well 
as  finishing  processes  of  manufacturing  plants  for  rubber  goods. 

(30,133.)  The  purchase  and  sole  agency  is  desired  by  a  firm 
in  Czechoslovakia  for  the  sale  of  rubber  tires.  Payment  to  be 
made  in  United  States  currency. 

(30,134.)     .\n  importing  firm  in  Sweden  desires  the  purchase 


ot  rubber  lootwear,  on  own  account  and  on  commission. 

(30,216.)  A  wholesale  dealer  in  the  Netherlands' desires  to 
receive  quotations  from  manufacturers  for  the  purchase  of  rub- 
ber duck.  Samples  of  the  goods  desired  and  may  be  examined  at 
the  Bureau  or  its  district  offices.  (Refer  to  Miscellaneous  Exhibit 
No.  207.)     Correspondence  may  be  in   English. 

(30,348.)  The  purchase  is  desired  by  a  firm  in  Belgium  of 
articles  in  India  rubber.  Quotations  should  be  given  c.  i.  f. 
Belgian  ports.  Terms  cash  or  short  term  credit.  Correspond- 
ence may  be  in  French. 

(30,393.)  An  importing  company  in  India  desires  to  come 
into  direct  touch  with  manufacturers  of  solid  tires  for  busses 
and  pneumatic  tires  for  pleasure  cars. 

(30,406.)  The  representative  of  an  automobile  sales  company 
in  New  Zealand  is  in  the  United  States  for  a  short  time,  and 
desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  tires. 

(30,411.)  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  purchase  balata  belting. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(30,429.)  An  American  who  is  established  in  France  desires 
to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  tires. 

(30,431.)  A  man  from  Denmark  who  is  in  the  United  States 
for  a  short  time  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
rubber  shoes. 

(30,445.)  .\  merchant  in  South  .Africa  desires  to  receive  catal- 
ogs, prices  and  samples  of  fountain  pens  and  druggists'  sundries. 

(30,446.)  .\n  importer  in  Switzerland  desires  to  purchase  and 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  tires.     Correspondence  may  be 

in   English.  

COLONEL    COLT'S    INVENTIVE    ANCESTOR. 

A  BIT  OF  INTERE.STING  HISTORY  Centres  about  the  old-time 
wood-cut  here  reproduced.  It  pictures  14-year-old  Sam- 
uel Colt,  for  whom  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt  was  named.  The 
bov  IS  shown  aboard  ship  fashioning  a  model  of  the  revolver 
of    which    he    was    the    in\entor     Verj    ad\emurous    and    pre- 


The  Bo\  Colt  In\enting  the  Re\ol\er 
C0C1014S  he  had  run  awa\  to  sea  when  only  ten  \ears  old  \fter 
seeing  the  world  and  inventing  the  revolver,  he  returned  home, 
secured  patents  and  later  founded  the  great  fire-arm  company 
that  bore  his  name.  Incidentally,  during  the  Civil  War  he  in- 
vented   an    insulating   compound   and    did    considerable    in    wire 

insulation.  

PACIFIC-FAR  EAST  FREIGHT  TARIFF  NO.  16-D. 
New  rates  for  freights  from  Pacific  ports  to  the  Far  East, 
namely  Hongkong,  Shankhai,  Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Manila, 
have  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  effective 
August  15.  Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers  are  45  cents  per  cubic 
foot;  pneumatic  tires,  31^cents;  and  solid  tires  25  cents.  Junk, 
including  old  rubber,  $1  per  hundredweight  or  50  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  The  Rubber  ASSOCIATION  Were  necessarily 
curtailed  to  come  extent   during  the  month  of  August  be- 
cause   of   the   general    midsummer    dullness    and   vacations, 
resulting  in  difficulty  to  secure  representation  for  the  meetings. 

ASSOCIATION   HAS   FREIGHT  RATE    EXPERT. 

R.  H.  Goebel,  who  has  had  many  years'  service  with  joint 
freight  rate  and  tarifif  organizations  of  the  railroads,  particularly 
in  the  East,  has  been  secured  by  the  Association  as  a  freight  rate 
expert.  The  Association  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  render 
assistance  of  an  executive  nature  to  its  members  in  connection 
with  freight  traffic  problems.  These  primarily  relate  to  changes 
in  rates  and  classifications  involving  maintenance  of  rate  levels, 
and  rate  advices  to  members  who  have  not  felt  justified  in  build- 
ing up  their  own  traffic  organizations.  This  work  may  include 
analysis  of  rate  conditions  with  respect  to  sales  distribution  and 
general  information  regarding  tralific  or  transportation  details. 

DOCKETS  FOR  ALL  DIVISION  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

A  plan  which  was  found  to  be  very  practicable  and  conducive 
to  a  more  businesslike  procedure  in  the  meetings  of  the  Traffic 
Division  will  be  put  in  operation  at  future  meetings  of  divisions 
of  the  Association. 

It  consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  informal  typewritten  docket 
of  subjects  requiring  the  attention  of  division  meetings,  covering 
as  briefly  as  possible  a  statement  of  the  matter  involved.  This 
plan  makes  it  possible  to  conduct  the  meeting  in  a  more  orderly 
manner  and  enables  members  to  take  with  them  or  have  sent  to 
them  by  the  secretary  after  the  meeting  this  summarized  record 
of  the  subjects  considered,  which  will  be  supplemental  to  the 
regular  minutes  that  are  mailed  from  the  association  office. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  association  office  in 
its  endeavor  to  become  of  greater  value  to  the  industry  by 
keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  subjects  in  which  the  several 
divisions  are  interested. 

To  make  this  arrangement  useful  it  is  necessary  that  the  asso- 
ciation office  be  advised,  prior  to  any  meeting,  of  the  subjects 
which  members  desire  to  have  brought  before  the  meeting  for 
discussion,  but  it  is  not  contemplated  that  only  matters  which  are 
included  in  the  informal  docket  will  be  given  consideration 
because  there  will  always  be  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
any  matter  of  interest  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 


.A  meeting  of  the  Specification  Committee  of  the  old  War 
Service  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Geer  is  chairman  and  N.  S. 
Noble,  Secretary,  was  held  at  the  offices  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  on  August  8.  Preliminary  steps  were  taken  toward  organiz- 
ing the  Specification  Committee  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the 
association  in  order  to  put  it  on  a  more  substantial  footing,  as 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  real  field  for  the  work  it  might  do. 

Positive  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  working  out  by 
the  Specification  Committee  with  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  and  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  standard  specifications  for  certain  items  in  the  mechanical 
goods   line. 

"CLEARSKIN"    RUBBER    SPONGES. 

Following  the  usual  procedure  which  makes  the  office  of  the 
Rubber  Association  the  medium  for  disseminating  advice  of  this 
sort.  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  announced  that 
it  has  registered  at  Washington  the  coined  word  "Clearskin," 
to  be  applied  to  rubber  sponges  of  their  manufacture. 


ASSOCIATION'S  TWENTIETH   YEAR    BOOK. 

Work  on  the  Association's  Twentieth  Year-Book  is  progress- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible.     The  publication  is  already  long  over- 
due as  a  result  of  a  change  in  organization  and  other  circum- 
stances which  could  not  be  controlled. 
ARBITRATIONS. 

Only  one  arbitration  proceeding  was  conducted  during  August, 
and  that  involved  alleged  non-fulfillment  of  contract  conditions 
in  respect  to  a  specified  time  delivery.  The  arbitrators'  award 
was  in  favor  of  the  seller  of  the  crude  rubber  and  to  the  effect 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  been  complied  with. 
MEETING    OF   RUBBER    CLOTHING    MANUFACTURERS'    DIVISION. 

A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Clothing 
Manufacturers'  Division  at  the  Yale  Club,  New  York  City, 
September  4.  The  feeling  is  evident  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  trade  makes  it  desirable  that  the  general  situation 
be  reviewed  and  an  interesting  meeting  is  looked  for. 
MEETING  OF  RUBBER  RECLAIMERS'  DIVISION. 

An  endeavor  is  being  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Rubber  Re- 
claimers' Division  to  arrange  for  a  day's  outing  in  connection 
with  the  next  meeting  of  that  division,  which  is  contemplated  for 
Tuesday,  September  9.  The  proposal  is  to  spend  the  day  at 
one  of  the  prominent  Long  Island  Clubs,  w^here  the  meeting 
might  be  held  in  the  morning,  upon  arrival,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  spent  at  golf,  tennis,  bathing,  etc..  for  which  the 
facilities  of  the  club  are  unusually  fine.  If,  however,  the  outing 
idea  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  meeting  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 9,  at  the  Yale  Club,  New  York  City.  .A  general  discus- 
sion of  trade  conditions  is  contemplated. 

MEETING  OF  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  MANUFACTURERS'  DIVISION. 

There  is  in  contemplation  a  meeting  of  the  Pneumatic  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division  to  be  held  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, but  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  decide  upon  the  date.  There 
are  an  unusual  number  of  important  subjects  involving  trade 
principles  and  practices  which  will  come  before  the  division  for 
consideration  and  the  meeting  w^ill  doubtless  be  an  interesting  one. 

FEDERAL   EXCISE   TAX.      RECENT   RULINGS    BY   THE   TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 

New  York.  July  26,  1919. 
To  the  firm  members  of  the  Rubber  Association  of  Ameriea: 

The  following  rulings  have  just  been  released  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department: 

TEEASURY   DECISION   NO.    2893.     APPROVED   JULY    17,    1919. 

< J)  Articles  toNsiGNED  to  Retailer— The  last  sentence  of  Article 
8  ol   Kegulations  4/    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Where  a  manufacturer  consigns  articles  to  a  retailer,  retaining  owner- 
ship in  them  until  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  ret.iiler,  the  manufacturer 
must  pay  the  tax  upon  the  basis  of  the  manufacturer's  selling:  price 
on  all  goods  sold  to  the  retailer,  as  shown  by  reports  to  be  procured 
by  him   monthly   from   the  ret.iiler. 

(2)  Tires,  inner  tubes,  part  or  accessories:  Article  14  of  Regulations 
47  is  supplemented   by   adding  thereto   the   following: 

The  words  "tires,  inner  tubes,  parts,  or  accessories"  shall  be  under- 
stood to  embrace  only  such  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts,  or  accessories  as 
hove  reached  such  a  staee  of  manufacture  that  they  constitute  articles 
commonly  or  commercially  known  as  "tires,  inner  tubes,  parts,  or  ac- 
cessories," and  shall  not  be  understood  to  embrace  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles.  Unvulcanizcd  sheet  rubber,  liquid 
vuicaniziiig,  rubber  cement,  and  friction  fabrics  are  considered  to  be 
laiv    materials  nnd  are   exempt   from  tax. 

(4)   Pakts  of  Accessories — Article  16  Regu 
by   adding   thereto   the   following: 

Parts  or  accessories   for  automobile  truck*:, 
automobiles,   or   motorcycles  primarily   adaiiini 
ncclion    therewith    when    sold    for    ariy    cili- 
provided  the  purchaser  files  with  his  or.l.  : 
or  accessories  are   to  be  used  on  or  in   i. 
oi   commerce    not   enumerated    in    or    intlui.  .i 
<i),    of    -Section    900.      For    example,    a    mIis 

for  use  on  an  automobile,  if  .sold  to  a  nianufacturtr  of  motor 
Mitii  nianufaciurer  stating  in  his  order  that  it  is  to  be  used 
ni.i'ii-,fatture    :f   a    motor    boat    and    not    upon    an    automobile, 
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TREASURY   DECISION    2897.     APPROVED    JULY    22,    1919.     TAX    APPLIES 
TO  SALES  TO  STATES  OR  POLITICAL  SUB-DIVISIONS  THEREOF. 
Tu  Collectors  of  Inlcriia!  Revenue  and  Others  Concerned: 

Under  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gcnend.  dated  July  7,  1919,  nianu- 
facturcis,  producers,  and  importers  are  declared  to  be  subject  to  the 
excise  lax  imposed  by  Section  900  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  upon 
saics  uiadc  to  a  State  or  a  political  sub-division  thereof  except  as  pro- 
vided in  sub-division  (10)  of  such  section. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  opinion,  manufacturers,  producers,  and 
impoiters  are  subject  to  excise  tax  under  Section  600  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  i9)7,  and  Section  90O  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  upon  all 
sales  of  taxable  articles  made  to  States  or  political  sub-divisions  thereof 
except  where  specifically  exempt  from  tax  upon  such  sales,  as  under 
sub-division  (10)  ot  Section  900  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  191S.  In  ad- 
uiiion  to  liability  to  tax  under  the  above  sections,  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, importers  and  vendors  are  held  to  be  liable  to  tax  upon  all 
sales  of  taxable  articles  made  to  States  cr  political  sub-divisions  thereof 
under  Section  313  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1917,  and  under  Sections 
6;8,  902  and  903  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918;  and  lessors  of  positive 
motion  picture  films  containing  pictures  ready  for  protection  are  sub- 
ject to  tax  upon  amounts  received  from  the  leasing  of  such  films  to 
States  or  poH'ical  sub-divisions  thereof  under  Section  906  of  the 
Revenue  Act  ot  191S.  Where  an  cxcLsc  tax  is  imposed  directly  upon 
the  vendee  as  under  Sections  904  and  907  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918, 
sales  to  States  or  political  sul>-divisions  thereof  are   exempt   from  tax. 

Article  10  of  Regulations  47  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  10— Sales  to  the  Government  or  a  state:  The  tax  applies 
to  articles  enumerated  in  Section  900  when  .-old  to  the  Government. 
Wlcre,  however,  the  Government  supplies  a  manufacturer  with  all  ma- 
teriils  and  parts,  except  a  small  portion  furnished  by  the  manufacturer 
under  a  cout'-act  stiimlating  that  the  manufacturer  shall  be  guaranteed 
a  certain  profit,  no  tax  is  payable  because  the  manufacturer  does  not 
sell  the  article.  Articles  manufactured  in  plants  taken  over  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  are  not  subject  to  the  tax.  The  tax  also  ap- 
pHes  to  articles  enumerated  in  this  section,  except  to  those  enumerated 
under  sub-division    (10),   when   sold   to   a   state   or   political   sub-division 


thereof    even    though    they    are    to    be    paid    for    entirely    out    of    public 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General   Manager. 

FEDERAL   EXCISE  TAX-TAXABILITY   OF   RADIATOR,   AIR.   PUMP 

AND  GASOLINE  HOSE.  GENERATOR  TUBING,   BRAKE-BAND 

LININGS,    AND    PACKING. 

New    York,   August   25,    1919. 
Tu  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.: 
The  Rubber   Association   is  advised   that   the   following  letter 
was    recently   sent    out   by    the    office    of    the    Commissioner   of 
Internal  Revenue : 

Replying    to    your    letter    regarding    the    taxability    of    radiator,    air 


pacKing, 
1910 


unJ^ 


900,    Subdii 


Brake  band 
subject  to  tax 
Subdivision    (I 
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3),   of   the  Revenu 


Act  of 


•en   held   not 

-_ -,.    Section   9O0, 

I  of  1918.  Generator  tubing,  and 
»ir  pump  and  radiator  hose  are  not  subject  to  tax  as  automobile  parts 
or  accessories  unless  specially  designed,  cut  to  length,  and  equipped 
with  fittings  making  the  hose  available  only  for  use  on  or  in  connec- 
tion with  automobiles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  held  in  the  above  letter  that  the 
hose  in  question   is  not  subject  to  the  tax  unless  specially  de- 
signed,  cut   to    length,    and    equipped    with    fittings   making   the 
hose  available  only  for  use  on  or  in  connection  with  automobiles. 
A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS  WHO   HAVE   SIGNED    THE   AGREEMENT. 

Tlie  following-named  manufacturers,   members  of  The  Rubber  Association   oi   .Vmerica.   Inc.,  have   signed   the   agreement  to  pay 
to  the  Association  through  importers  the  fee  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight  on  all  crude  rubber  purchased  by  them. 


Acme    Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,    . 
Acushnet   Process   Co.,    Inc 
Advance  Rubber  Co. 
Ajax   Rubber   Co. 
.\mazon    Rubber    Co.,    The 
American    Hard    Rubber    C^ 
Apsley  Rubber  Co. 
Archer    Rubber    Co. 
Archer   Tire   &   Rubber    Co 
Rubber  Co.,   Inc 


The 


v^'^o^ 


Co. 


;r  Co.,  The 
ber  Co.,  The 
Rubber    Shoe    Co 


Batavia     Rubb 

Baumann    Rut 

Beacon    Falls 

Beacon    Tire    Co..     Inc. 

Besaw  Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,  Th 

Bishop   Gutta-Percha   Co. 

Boston     Belting     Corporation. 

Boston    Blacking    Co. 

Boston  Woven   Hose   &   Rubbe 

Bourn   Rubber   Co.       _, 

Braender    Rubber    &    Tire    Co. 

British-American    Mfg.    Co. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co. 

C. 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 
Canadian    Consolidated   Rubber 

Canfie'ld    Company.    The    H.    C 
Canton    Rubber    Co.,    The 
Carlisle    Cord    Tire    Co.,    The 
Carlisle  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 
Carr    Rubber   Co..    F.    S. 
Century   Rubber  Works, 
Century-PIainfield     Tire     Co. 
Chicago    Rubber    Clothing    Co. 
Chippewa    Rubber    Co. 
Cincinnati    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 
Clifton    Manufacturing    Co. 
Columbia   Tire   eS:   Rubber   Co., 
Combination   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.. 
Continental    Rubber    Works. 
Converse    Rubber    Shoe    Co. 
Corona    Rubber    Mfg.    Co. 
Cortland   Tire   &    Rubber   Co. 
Crescent     Insulated    Wire    & 

Co. 
Cross    Country   Tire   Co. 
Cupples    Co. 
Curtis   Tire   &   Rubber    Co. 


Davidson  Rubber 
Davol  Rubber  Cc 
Dayton  Rubber  Jtif g.  Co^ 


Doss   Rubber   &   Tube    Co. 
Dreyfus    Co.,    L.    A. 
Dryden    Rubber    Co. 
Du-Pont-Fabrikoid    Co. 
Dural    Rubber    Corp. 
Duratex    Co.,    The 


Eagle    Rubber    Co..    The 
Easthampton   Rubber  Thread  Co. 
Electric     Cable    Co..    The 
Electric    Hose    &    Rubber    Co. 
Elkhart   Rubber   Works 
Empire   Tire    &    Rubber    Corp. 
Essex    Rubber    Co. 
Eureka   Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,  Inc. 

F. 

Faber    Rubber    Co..    Fberhard 
Falls    Rubber    Co.,    The 
Faultless    Rubber    Co..    The 
Featheredge    Rubber    Co. 
Federal    Rubber    Co.,    The 
l"irestone    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 
Fisk   Rubber  Co.,  The 

G. 

Gates    Rubber    Co. 

General   Rubber   Co. 

General   Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    The 

.'iiant   Tire    &    Rubber   Co. 

Gillette    Rubber    Co. 

Globe    Rubber    Tire    Mfg.    Co. 

Goodrich   Co..  The  B.   F. 

Goodyear    Rubber    Co. 

Goodyear    Rubber    Insulating    Co. 

Goodvear   Tire   &   Rubber   Co..   The 

Gordon   Tire  &   Rubber   Co..    The 

Gregory  Rubber  Co.,   The 

H. 

ITabirshaw    Electric    Cable    Co..    Inc 
Dale    Rubber    Co.,    Alfred. 
Hamilton    Rubber    Mfg.     Co. 
Hardraan    Rubber    Corp. 
Hauthaway   S:    Sons.    C.    L. 
ITawkeye   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    The 
Hazard    Manufacturing    Co. 


Co. 


Hewitt    Rubber    Co. 
Hodgman   Rubber  Co. 
Hom'^e   Rubber  Co. 
Hood     Rubber     Co. 
Howe    Rubber   Co. 


1    Rubber    & 
Rubber   Co. 


Jenkins   Rubber  Co. 


Ka'ufman     Rubber     Company,     Ltd., 

The. 
Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co. 
Keystone   Rubber  Mfg.   Co. 
Kleinert  Rubber   Co.,    I.   B. 
Kokomo    Rubber    Co. 


Lancaster  Tire   &  Rubber  Co.,  The 
Lee    Tire    &     Rubber    Co. 
Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,   The 
Long-Wear    Rubber    Co..    The 
l-ovell    Manufacturing    Co. 
Luzerne    Rubber    Co.,   The 

M. 

McCreary   Tire    &   Rubber    Co. 
McGraw   Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    The 
McLean    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 
Mansfield  Tire   &   Rubber   Co..    The 
Marathon    Tire  &    Rubber   Co.,   The 
Marion   Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 
Mason  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  The 
Massillon    Rubber    Co.,    The 
Meade   Rubber   Co. 
Mercer  Rubber  Co. 
Michelin    Tire    Co. 
Miller    Rubber    Co..    The 
Mishawaka     Woolen     Manufacturing 

Co. 
Mohawk   Rubber  Co.,   The 
Monarch   Rubber  Co.,  The 
Mystic    Rubber    Corp. 


National    Rubber    Co. 

National    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 

Needham    Tire    Co. 

Newark    Rubber   Co. 

New    Jersey    Car    Spring    &    Rubber 


Co., 


York  Insulated  Wire  Co. 
York  Mackintosh   Clothing  C 
valk  Tire   &   Rubber  Co.,   The 


Oak  Rubber  Co.,  The 

O'Bannon    Corp. 

Orao    Manufacturing    Co.,    The 

Okonite   Company,   The 

Owen   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    The 

P. 

Panther   Rubber    Manufacturing    Co. 

Farker.     Stearns    &    Co. 

Partridge     Rubber     Co..     Ltd.,     The 


Pho 


:-He 


Co. 


Rubber    Co., 
Pines    Rubber    Co.,    Inc. 
Pioneer  Rubber  Mills. 
Plvmouth   Rubber   Co. 
Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber   Co 
Poison   Rubber  Co.,  The 
Porter    RubKer    Co.,    The 
Portage    Rubber    Co..    The 
Portland    Rubber    Mills 

Q. 


Racine    Auto    Tire    Co. 
Ravenna   Rubber   Co.,   The 
Raybestos   Co.,   The 
Ray   Tire   &   Rubber   Co. 
Reading    Rubber   Mfg.    Co. 
Republic    Rubber    Corp.,    The 
Rex   Hide  Rubber   Mfg.    Co. 
Roberts    Rubber    Co.,    Weldon. 


aid 


We 


The 


Samson   Tire  &   Rubber   Corp. 
Savage    Tire    Co.,    The 
Schacht    Rubber     Mfg.     Co. 
Schwarzwaelder    Co.,    The 
Scioto    Rubber    Co.,    The 
Seamless    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    The 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 
Sioux  City  Tire  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Somerset  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works 
Spalding   &   Bros.,   A.    G. 
Sprague  Tire   &   Rubber   Co. 
Stamford    Rubber    Supply   Co.,   The 
Standard    Four   Tire   Co. 
Standard    Underground    Cable    Co. 
Star   Rubber   Co.,   The 
Sterling    Tire     Corp. 
St.  Mungo  Mfg.  Co..  of  America. 
Stowe   &    Woodward   Co. 
Strauss    Rubber    Co.,    Archer 
Suretv    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 
Swinehart  Tire  &   Rubber  Co 


Thermoid    Rubber    Co. 
Traun    Rubber    Co. 
Twin   Tube  &   Rubber 
Tyer  Rubber  Co. 


Cleef    Bros. 
ir   Balata  &  Textile  Belting 
ir    Rubber    Co.,    The 
Rubber  Mfg.   Co. 


Western   Reserve    Rubber   Co.,   The 

Western    Rubber    Co. 

Whitall   Tatum   Co. 

White  Dental   Mfg.   Co.,   The   S.    S. 

Whitehead    Bros.    Rubber    Co.,    The 

Whitney    Blake    Co^    The 

Worthington    Ba«    CIo.,   The 


Z. 

Rubber  Co. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  American  Zinc.  Lead  &  Smelling  Co..  St.  Louis,  Missoiiri, 
and  New  York  City,  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  August  1,  1919,  on  preferred 
capital  stock  of  record  July  28,  1919. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  de- 
clared its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  payable  August  15  on  stock  of  record  July  25,  1919. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  July  25 
on  its  debenture  stock  of  record  July  10,  1919. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  October 
15  on  stock  of  record  September  15,  1919. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dent  of  $1.75  per  share,  payable  October  1  on  preferred  stock 
of   record   September   19,   1919. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable  September  1  on 
stock  of  record   August   15,    1919. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share,  payable  August  1  on 
preferred  stock  of  record  July  21,  1919. 

The  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
payable  July  28  on  stock  of  record  July  23,  1919. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  more  than  doubled  the  asset 
value  of  its  common  stock  in  three  years,  entirely  from  earnings. 
On  December  31,  1918,  total  assets  amounted  to  $107,916,441.  De- 
ducting $57,798,001  for  good  will  and  patents,  $16,770,900  current 
liabilities,  $8,347,540  reserves,  etc.,  and  $25,000,000  preferred  stock 
there  remained  $33,321,986  balance  of  assets  behind  the  common 
or  more  than  $55  a  share.  At  the  close  of  1915  total  assets  were 
$94,722,634.  Good  will  and  patents  were  then  carried  at  $58,219,- 
992,  current  liabilities  $4,402,642,  reserves,  etc.,  $4,100,000  and 
preferred  stock  $28,000,000.  Deducting  these  items  there  remained 
$12,363,598  or  about  $20  a  share  as  the  asset  value  of  the  $60,- 
000,000  common   outstanding. 

For  the  six  months  ended  June  30  last,  net  profits  after  all 
charges  but  before  federal  taxes  were  $7,700,000.  For  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year  net  profits  before  taxes  were  $7,150,- 
000.  .At  the  current  rate,  earnings  for  the  full  year  would  ap- 
proximate $15,500,000,  which  after  preferred  dividends  would  be 
equal  to  more  than  $21   a  share  on  common   before  taxes. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  expected  to  show  gross  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1919,  of  upwards  of 
$90,000,000,  which  would  compare  with  $75,801,000  for  the  1917- 
1918  year. 

Net  profits  after  depreciation,  but  before  Federal  taxes,  will 
probably  approximate  $10,000,000,  which  would  be  equal  to  about 
$27  a  share  on  the  350,000  shares  of  common  stock  after  pre- 
ferred dividends.  Firestone  sales  have  come  up  from  $7,462,000 
in   1910-1911. 

The  listing  last  month  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.'s  shares  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a  testimonial  to  the  rapid  advance 
in  financial  and  industrial  power  of  the  Springfield  company. 
Four  years  ago  Fisk  produced  1,000,000  tires  and  lubes  a  year. 
This  year  the  production  will  be  2,000,000.  In  1915  sales  were 
$16,203,283  and  net  profits  $1,791,579.  Estimated  sales  for  1919 
are  $45,000,000  and  net  profits,  $4,250,000.     Including  sales  of  the 


F'ederal  Rubber  Co.,  subsidiary,  the  Fisk  system  should  turn  over 
$60,000,000  this  year. 

Net  earnings  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  for  the  six 
months  from  January  1st  to  June  30th,  1919,  after  deducting  all 
interest  charges  and  after  allowing  for  depreciation.  Federal 
taxes  and  reserves,  were  $10,815,750.33. 

Erunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  reports  sales  for  six  months 
ended  June  30,  of  $10,061,375,  against  $5,327,136  a  year  ago. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  just  sold  $1,000,000 
worth  of  preferred  stock,  and  its  directors  recently  passed  a 
resolution  approving  the  sale  of  approximately  $800,000  worth 
of  common  stock.  This  makes  the  total  capitalization  of  the 
company  as  follows;  First  preferred,  $7,500,000;  second  pre- 
ferred. $3,000,000;  and  common,  $10000,000. 


MADISON  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.,   INC. 

The  authorized  capitalization  of  the  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  will  be  $2,000,000  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock  (par  value 
$100)  and  120,000  shares  of  common  stock  (of  no  par  value). 
Of  this  there  will  presently  be  issued  all  of  the  preferred  stock 
and  86,600  shares  of  the  common.  The  preferred  stock  shares 
are  convertible  at  option  of  the  holder  at  any  time  until  July  1, 
1929.  into  common  stock  shares  of  the  company,  share  for  share. 
at  par. 

The  company  starts  business  with  net  assets  of  $3,500.{XX) 
and  plant  capacity  daily  of  1,200  tires  and  2,000  tubes. 

In  the  distribution  of  its  product  the  company  will  be  rep- 
resented in  practically  all  important  cities  in  the  country. 

The  officers  are:  Rudolph  A.  Low,  president;  Theo.  W.  Bas- 
sett,  vice-president;  Max  Loewenlhal,  treasurer;  and  Clarence 
H.   Low,  secretary. 


RUBBER  COMPANY  SHARE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  following  rubber  stock  quotations  on  August  20,  1919, 
are  furnished  by  John  Burnham  &  Co.,  41  South  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

„   ,,        ^  Bid.  Asked. 

Ajax    Rubber    Co lOOJ-i  10254 

Fuestoiie  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,   common 165  I7S 

Fiiestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   preferred 99  I0H4 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The,  common 44  46 

Fisk  Rubber   Co.,  The    (new),    1st   orcferred 99  101 

Fisk   Rubber   Co.,   The,    2nd   preferred 160  17S 

Goodrich   Co.,  The   B.    F.,  common 76J4  77J4 

Goodrich  Co.,  The   B.   F.,   preferred 102M  lOAH 

Goodyear  Tiic  &  Rubber  Co..  The,  common 335  345 

Goodycai    Tire   &  Rubber   Co.,  The,    1st  preferred 105  107 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  2nd  preferred 106U  108 

Kelly-Springficld    Tire   Co.,   common 125  127 

ivelly-Springfield   Tire   Co.,   preferred 9S  97 

Lee  Tire   &   Rubber   Co 29V4  ^nvC 

Marathon   Tire  &  Rubber  Co SS 

.Vliller    Rubber   Co.,   The,   common 214  222 

Milier   Rubber   Co.,   The,   preferred 103  106 

Rubber   Products  Co 145  151 

Portage    Rubber   Co.,   common 143  i4g 

Swineha.i  Tire  &  Rubber   Co .::::;.:.  85  90 

Lnitcd  Stales  Rubber  Co.,  common 128M  129K 

Lnileo   Stales  Rubber  Co.,   preferred 116!i  117J4 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 

During  the  four-year  period  from  December  31,  1914,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1918,  the  104  leading  American  industrial  companies, 
despite  heavy  expenditures  for  new  construction  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  record-breaking  dividends,  added  a  total  of  nearly 
$2,0(X),000,(XX)  to  their  working  capital,  most  of  it  from  surplus 
earnings. 

This  explains  in  large  measure  the  material  appreciation  in 
the  market  value  of  industrial  securities,  yet  many  are  still  seU- 
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ing  far  below  their  respective  intrinsic  value  based  upon  actual 
addition  to  asset  value  over  the  last  four  years. 

Rubber  and  lire  companies  prospered  during  the  war,  and 
their  expansion  still  continues.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  in- 
ereased  its  working  capital  from  $19,037,977  in  1914  to  $43,024,619 
in  1918,  a  gain  of  125  per  cent,  and  the  surplus  after  dividends 
was  equivalent  to  $55.52  a  share.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  increased  its  capital  from  $10,724,323  to  $55,655,663,  a  gain 
of  418  per  cent,  and  the  surplus  after  dividends  was  equal  to 
$146.44  a  share.  The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  increased  its 
capital  from  $2,435,491  to  $8,382,681,  a  gain  of  224  per  cent  and 
added  $33.45  to  the  value  of  its  common  stock.  The  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  increased  its  capital  from  $41,423,828  to 
$101,552,038,  a  gain  of  145  per  cent  and  added  $82.70  to  the  value 
of  the  common  stock.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  assets  of 
the  foregoing  companies   was  due  to   new   financing. 

Among  allied  trade  firms  there  was  also  much  expansion.  The 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  increased  its  capital  from  $8,996,186 
to  $23,896,300,  a  gain  of  166  per  cent,  and  the  surplus  after  divi- 
dends was  $32.60  per  share  of  common  stock.  The  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  increased  its  capital  from  $35,132,736 
to  $186,001,738,  a  gain  of  429  per  cent,  and  added  $154.16  to  the 
value  of  its  common  stock.  The  General  Electric  Co.  increased 
its  capital  from  $104,624,462  to  $189,302,514,  a  gain  of  81  per 
cent,  and  added  $28.62  to  the  value  of  its  stock.  The  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  increased  its  capital  from 
$32,605,769  to  $91,322,867,  a  gain  of  180  per  cent,  but  the  value 
of  its  common  stock  sustained  a  deficit  occasioned  by  payment 
of  $15,688,992  ca.sh  and  stock  common  dividends. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

J.  K.  Carr,  who  became  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  B.  C.  Tillinghast  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  236  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  death  of  the  late  B.  C.  Til- 
linghast, and  who  has  ever  since  endeavored  to  combine  with  his 
duties  as  salesman  on  the  road  those  of  managing  the  business, 
has  now  retired,  after  29  years  on  the  road,  and  will  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  management  of  the  company,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  for  39  years. 

Charles  Hess,  Jr.,  salesman  for  the  B.  C.  Tillinghast  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  will  replace  J.  K.  Carr 
on  the  road. 

John  W.  Higgins,  for  two  years  general  foreman  of  the  ma- 
chanical  rubber  goods  department  of  The  Federal  Rubber  Co. 
of  Illinois,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  druggists'  sundries  department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  King  and  H.  E.  King  of  Typke  &  King.  Limited, 
Mitcham,  England,  dealer  in  rubber-makers'  chemicals,  were  in 
New  York  Cit>'  recently. 

H.  S.  Doty,  formerly  chief  chemist  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Co.,  and  during  the  war  a  member  of  the  Gas  Defense  Service, 
is  now  with  Frazar  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  as  head  of  the  chem- 
ical research  department. 

Orlando  F.  Weber  has  been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  succeeding  William  J.  Matheson,  who 
has  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  presi- 
dent of  the  company  since  1917  as  a  patriotic  duty  during  the 
war,  and  has  now   accordingly   resigned. 

George  B.  Allan,  Texas  representative  of  the  Yarnall-Waring 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  located  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  will  hereafter  make  his  headquarters  in  Dallas  for 
the  sale  of  "Yarway"  fuel-saving  specialties. 

Harry  D.  Benner  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  accessory 
sales  deoartment  of  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illinois.  Cudahy, 
Wisconsin. 

Frank    C,    Risselt,    formerly   with    the    Cameron    Machine    Co., 


Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  become  idcntilicd  with  the  Spadone 
Machine  Co.,  126  Duane  street.  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  vertical  bias  cutters. 


Ch.\rles   T.   D.\voi,. 


CHARLES  J.   DAVOL. 

CHARLES  Joseph  Davol,  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Da  vol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Joseph  Davol,  who,  in  1870,  founded  the  great  business 
now  conducted  by  that  corpora- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
April  14,  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of 
Providence,  and  in  preparation 
for  a  college  course  at  Brown 
University,  attended  Mowry  & 
Gofif's  Ensign  and  Classical 
School,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1885.  Meanwhile  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  professional  life, 
and,  after  several  months  of 
travel,  entered  his  father's  fac- 
tory, where  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  various  depart- 
ments, thereby  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  both  the  manufacturing  and  executive  branches  df  the 
business,  and  was  elected  general  manager. 

He  was  close  confidant  and  assistant  of  his  father  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  latter's  life.  At  his  father's  death  in  1909, 
he  was  elected  president  and  treasurer,  which  offices  he  continues 
to  hold.  During  the  years  he  has  had  the  management,  the 
business  has  steadily  grown,  the  plant  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
its  equipment  thoroughly  modernized  and  its  scope  of  products 
widened  until  it  is  claimed  that  the  concern  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturer in  the  world  of  fine  rubber  surgical,  dental,  station- 
ers' and  druggists'  sundries,  and  special  articles  used  in  many 
arts,  crafts,  and  professions. 

Mr.  Davol  is  a  man  of  varied  activities.  He  is  an  ardent 
sportsman  and  dog  fancier,  and  his  estate,  "Wildacres,"  at 
North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  is  a  fine  shooting  preserve. 
There  also  are  the  famous  Wildacres  Farm  Kennels,  noted  for 
their  pure  strain  of  pointers,  setters,  and  beagles.  Mr.  Davol 
is  a  member -of  the  Pointer  Club  of  America  and  the  English 
Setter  Club  of  America,  the  .Agawam  Hunt  Club  and  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Association  of  America. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  near  his  estate,  in  the 
land-locked  harbor  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  he  main- 
tains moorings  for  his  palatial  yacht  "Paragon,"  of  the  powel 
cruiser  type.  He  is  a  member  of  no  less  than  seven  yacht  clubs, 
namely,  New  York,  Eastern,  Boston,  Larchmont,  Rhode  Island, 
Bristol,  and  East  Greenwich. 

He  is  fond  of  travel,  and  having  made  two  voyages  around 
the  world,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Circumnavigators'  Club  of 
New  York,  besides  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club  and  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  As  a  descendant  of  early  American  set- 
tlers he  is  prominent  in  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendents, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  His  affiliations  with 
business  and  local  organizations  include  the  Providence  Athe- 
naeum, the  Commercial  Club,  the  Economic  Club,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Corporation.  Besides  all  these  he  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Defense  Society  and  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  director  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Division  of  that  asso- 
ciation. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently made  for  Fred  Stone,  the  comedian,  a  set  of  tires  bear- 
ing his  autograph  in  bright  red  rubber  on  a  jet-black  tread. 

The  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has  sent  out 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  power  plant. 

The  Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  build  a  new 
tire  plant,  to  have  an  initial  capacity  of  1,000  tires  and  1,000 
tubes  daily. 

The  M.  &  W.  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  1311  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  incorporated  in  Michigan  for  the  distribution  of 
American-Akron  tires,  tubes,  and  sundries,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. The  officers  are:  George  J.  Moebs,  president;  Herbert  J. 
Woodall,  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Woodall,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  concern  has  a  subsidiary  known  as  The  M.  & 
W.  Tire  Repair  Co.,  at  7  Harper  avenue,  Detroit,  whose  of- 
6xers  are :  Herbert  J.  Woodall,  president ;  George  J.  Moebs, 
vice-president ;  Charles  E.  Barton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This 
subsidiary  docs  repair  work  in  general,  in  addition  to  selling 
standard  makes  of  tires  and  tubes. 

The  Majestic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  re- 
cently incorporated  in  Indiana,  will  manufacture  a  high-grade 
cord  lire  to  be  known  as  "Majestic"  cord,  and  a  high-grade  tube. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are :  R.  H.  Syfers,  president ;  E.  B. 
Oscars,  vice-president;  O.  C.  Pantall,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  B. 
Hilliard,  superintendent  and  production  manager.  The  com- 
pany has  increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Independent  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has 
opened  a  branch  store  under  the  same  name,  at  211  East  Jef- 
ferson avenue,  St.  Louis,  and  has  appointed  Carl  J.  Reifler  rep- 
resentative in  that  territory. 

The  Eastman  Rubber  Works,  Inc.,  213  West  Fortieth  street, 
New  York  City,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000. 

The  Virginian  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  re- 
cently incorporated  in  that  state,  will  manufacture  pneumatic 
cord  tires  known  as  the  "Virginian,"  and  dipped  and  pressed 
rubber  goods.  The  officers  are :  A.  A.  Lilly,  president ;  Houston 
G.  Young,  vice-president ;  and  W.  D.  Guyer,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  company  has  purchased  a  factory  site  on  the  Kanawha 
river,  comprising  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  is  having  plans  and 
specifications  drawn  for  both  building  and  machinery.  This  is 
in  the  natural  gas  region,  which  offers  an  additional  advantage. 

The  Latex  Tire  Co.,  Collins  Block,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
elected  the  following  directors  and  officers  at  its  first  annual 
meeting:  F.  S.  Dannenberg,  president;  J.  T.  Brofka,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  T.  Jones,  secretary;  and  Orlando  J.  Kohl,  treasurer; 
directors — T.  W.  Meiklejohn,  J,  T.  Brofka,  J.  T.  Jones,  Grant 
Lambright,  F.  S.  Dannenberg,  Edward  Yockey  and  Orlando  J. 
Kohl.  The  factory  site  will  be  at  East  Scott  and  Main  streets 
and  building  activities  will  start  at  once  on  a  two-story  structure. 
The  Evans  Tire  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  has  incorporated 
The  Evans  Tire  &  Reliner  Co.,  in  that  state,  capitalized  at 
$100,000,  to  make  inner  reliners  and  skived-edge  boots  for  vul- 
canizing purposes,  and  rebuild  tires  by  the  Evans  method.  R.  I. 
Evans  is  president  and  R.  O.  Beecroft,  sales  manager. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  at  its 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  August  1,  1919,  reelected 
the  following  directors  for  the  ensuing  year :  L.  Walter  Liss- 
berger,  Joel  Jacobs,  Sydney  Bernheim,  Nathan  J.  Miller,  Julius 
Lichtenstein,  Benjamin  Lissbcrger,  and  Walter  Loewenthal.  At 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  new  board  of  directors,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company  were  also  reelected,  as  follows :  L.  Walter 
Lissberger,  president;  Sydney  Bernheim,  vice-president;  Joel 
Jacobs,  treasurer ;  and  Walter  Loewenthal,  secretary. 

The  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Killingly,  Connecticut,  is 
offering  some  of  its  cumulative  preferred  seven  per  cent  stock 
to  employes  at  $100  per  share,  on  the  instalment  plan  at  $1  a 
week,  and  will  allow  new  employes  to  subscribe  at  the  time 
of  entering  the  company's  employ.     Each  employe  who  remains 


with  the  company  is  to  be  allowed  a  bonus  of  three  per  cent 
yearly. 

The  Story  Rubber  Corp.,  until  recently  at  1328  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  removed  to  a  store  at  Broadway  and 
Sixty-sixth  street,  under  a  long  lease.  All  communications 
should  be  directed  to  the  new  address. 

The  London  Rubber  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be 
incorporated  in  that  state  in  conjunction  with  the  present  busi- 
ness of  A.  L.  London  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  rain  coats,  rub- 
ber cloths,  inner  tubes,  etc.,  to  manufacture  high-grade  tires 
and  tubes.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are :  A.  L.  Lon- 
don, C.  M.  London  and  H.  London. 

The  Mohegan  Tube  Co.,  Scott  avenue  and  Meserole  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  building  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
plant,  to  cost  about  $75,000.  New  equipment  is  also  being  in- 
stalled in'  some  departments,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  company 
will  be  able  to  double  its  present  capacity.  The  Mohegan  com- 
pany is  now  supplying  the  rubber  trade  with  heavier  gage  seam- 
less tubes  instead  of  welded  tubing. 

The  Standard  Emarex  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle  street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  has  discontinued  its  office  at  185  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  Inc.,  100  William  street.  New  York 
City,  has  taken  a  long-term  lease  of  the  five-story  and-basement 
building  at  239  Front  street,  where  it  will  consolidate  its  office 
and  storage  facilities  and  be  enabled  to  carry  increased  stocks 
of  its  color,  mineral,  and  chemical  specialties. 

The  Acme  Belting  Co.  and  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co. 
have  removed  their  Chicago  branch,  under  the  management  of 
Elmer   E.   Bast,  to  23  North   Franklin  street,   Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  L.  A.  Dreyfus  Co.,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
manufactures  and  refines  rubbers  and  gums. 

The  Dunning  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  presses,  pumps,  valves,  etc.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Acushnet  Process  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue,  New 
York  City,  has  increased  its  capitalization  by  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  $195,000  worth  of  preferred  stock  to  supply  funds 
for  increasing  its  capacity  for  reclaiming  friction.  It  expects 
to  double  its  capacity  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Metal  Hose  &  Tubing  Co.,  Raymond  and  Tillary  streets, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $15,000  to 
$300,000. 

The  Cupples  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  will  build  extensive  addi- 
tions to  its  tire  plant  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spruce  streets, 
according  to  plans  drawn  by  the  Osborn  Engineering  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CANADIAN    NOTES. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  purposes 
to  expend  $1,000,000  in  extending  the  Dominion  Tire  Factory, 
at  Kitchener,  Ontario.  Two  large  additions  are  being  built,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  present  structure.  It  is  hoped  to  double  pro- 
duction with  the  new  facilities  and  space. 

The  Gregory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Vancouver,  has 
been  incorporated  in  British  Columbia,  at  $1,500,000  to  manu- 
facture tires,  tubes  and  accessories,  and  will  build  a  plant  for 
this  purpose.  The  officers  are:  J.  A.  Cunningham,  president; 
Morton  Gregory,  vice-president;  Frank  Parsons,  secretary;  and 
S.  A.  Madge,  treasurer. 

N.  S.  Braden  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  H.  M.  Bost- 
wick  succeeds  him  as  sales  manager. 

J.  I.  Frank  Anthes  is  establishing  himself  as  a  manufacturers' 
broker  and  agent  for  materials  required  by  the  rubber  and  leather 
shoe  industries,  his  office  being  at  707  Drummond  Building, 
Montreal,  Quebec.  Mr.  Anthes  has  been  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment, in  an  executive  capacity  in  its  different  footwear, 
mechanical,  and  tire  factories. 
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UNITED   STATES  RUBBER  CO.  TO  INCREASE 
CAPITAL   STOCK. 

AT  A  MEETING  held  August  7,  1919,  the  directors  of  the  United 
Slates  Rubber  Company  voted  approval  of  several  important 
recommendations  of  the  chairman,  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt.  A 
meeting  of  stockholders  for  ratification  will  be  held  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  September  9,  1919.  Chief  among  the 
recommendations  was  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  to  $100,- 
000,000  first  preferred,  $200,000,000  common,  a  total  of  $300,- 
000,000,  and  the  retirement  of  the  second  preferred,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  already  been  acquired  by  the  company. 

The  present  authorized  capitalization  is  $70,000,000  first  pre- 
ferred, $10,000,000  second  preferred,  and  $40,000,000  common,  a 
total  of  $120,000,000.  Of  this  there  is  now  issued  and  outstand- 
ing $63,022,100  first  preferred,  $403,600  second  preferred  and  $36,- 
000,000  common,   a   total   of  $99,425,700. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  capital  stock  has  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same,  while  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by 
the  company  has  been  increased  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 
$83,000,000  in  1914;  $92,000,000  in  1915;  $126,000,000  in  1916; 
$176,000,000  in  1917;  $215,000,000  in  1918. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  company  was  funded  in  1917  nito 
long-term  5  per  cent  bonds.  Surplus  earnings  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918  were  equivalent  each  year  to  about  30  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock,  and  the  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  1919  have 
been  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  first  half  of  1918. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  company  has  been  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  for  its  tires,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its 
capacity  has  already  been  substantially  increased,  further  con- 
struction has  been  authorized  which  will  require  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15,000,000  for  its  completion,  and  which  will  double  the 
present  capacity. 

As  the  amount  of  the  present  outstanding  common  stock  com- 
pared with  the  property  of  the  company  is  relatively  small,  it  is 
proposed  that  $36,000,000  of  additional  common  stock  be  issued 
and  offered  to  present  common  stockholders  at  par,  in  order  to 
provide  ample  capital  to  meet  the  enlarged  business  of  the  com- 
pany without  the  application  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  earn- 
ings for  that  purpose  as  has  been  the  case  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent  per  annum  be  paid  upon  the  common  stock  beginning  in 
October  ne.xt,  and  further,  that  an  e.xtra  distribution,  either  in 
stock  or  in  cash,  such  as  may  be  warranted  under  all  conditions, 
be  made  early  in  1920  to  common  stockholders. 

The  money  to  be  obtained  from  the  increased  issue  of  stock 
will  be  used : 

(n    To   pay   off   all   current   indebtedness   that  can   be   paid 
,f=  n^vahlc  and   arrentances  will  always   exist). 
_  _;igned 
cip.vlly    Tor   the 


able  and  acceptance 
of  the   produ 


(3)  For  extension  of  rubber  plantations  in  the  East,  and 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  stock  under  profit  sharing  for 
benefit  of  employes. 


NEW"  INCORPORATIONS. 
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Armoicord  Tire  Co.  of  New  England.  July  9  (Maine),  $200,000.  D.  O. 
Campbell,  pesident  and  treasurer;  G.  W.  Camobell,  vice-president; ,  F. 
Arnold,  secretary;  R.  E.  Hall,  clerk.  Principal  office,  SangerviUe,  Maine. 
To  manufacture  and  deal   in  rubber  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Atlas  Tire  Co.,  August  13   (Delaware).  $100,000.     H.   E.  Harper.  W.  C. 
Hildebrand.  both  of  Zelienople;   C.  C.  Meeder,   Pittsburgh— all  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.      Delaware   agent.   Capital  Trust   Co.   of   Delaware,    E 
To  manufacture,  buy  and  sell  automobile  tires  and 

Bailey  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  May  22  (Massachusetts),  $75,000.  M.  Shuman, 
1435  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston;  D.  Barkin,  501  Shirley  street, 
Winthrop;  R.  A.  Jordan.  55  Saltonstall  Road.  Haverhill— all  in  Massa- 
ckuselts.  Principal  office,  52  Chauncey  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To 
manufacture,  buy,  and  sell  rubber  heels  and  soles  and  rubber  goods  of 
aU  kinds. 

Eergougnan  Rubber  Corp.,  August  1  (Delaware),  $1,500,000.  R.  C. 
Bergougnan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  H.  H.  Coleman,  president; 
J.  Greuier,  vice-president  and  secretary;  W.  Clapp,  treasurer;  M.  Leon, 
general  counsel.  Principal  office.  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  To  man 
and  sell  tires  and  other  rubber  products. 

Cascade   Tire   S-    Rubber    Co.,   The.    June    7    (Ohio).    $1,000,000. 
Mart,  president  and  general  manager;  F.  M.  Sharp,  secretary  and  tr 


Delaware. 


J.    W 


Co..  927  Maiket  street.  Wilmington.  Delaware.    To 
ds  of  tires. 

Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  February  10  (South  Carolina),  $25,000.  W.  C. 
Owen,  president;  J.  C.  Self,  vice-president;  W.  O.  Self,  secretary  and  treas- 
uici.  t-nncipal  office,  714  Flatiron  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  To  carry 
ou  the  business  of  jobbing  tires  and  accessories. 

Pike  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  August  6  (Delaware),  $100,000. 
C.  B.  Bishop,  A.  M.  Fox,  A.  S.  Bishop — all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent.  Delaware  Charter  Co.,  900  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.    To  manufacture  and  deal  in  hose  supporters. 

Pioneer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  August  13  (New  York),  $50,000.  R.  J.  Cronan, 
50  Prospect  Place;  F.  X.  Brosnan,  146  West  74th  street;  D.  Straus,  60 
Wall  street— ail  of  New  York  City. 

Pneumatic  Rubber  Heel  Corp.,  July  21  (Delaware),  $1,250,000.  R.  A. 
V.ln  Voorhis,  205  Union  street,  Jersey  Citv,  New  Jersey;  A.  R.  Oakley, 
Pearl  River;  W.  E.  Schiels,  Jr.,  51  Division  avenue,  Brooklyn— both  in 
New  York.  Delaware  agent.  Registrar  &  Transfer  Co..  900  Market  street. 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture,  purchase,  and  deal  in  rubber  heels, 
tiles,  etc. 

Vyiair.-id  Tir 


ity.    To  1 


&  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  August 
heim,    W.    Loewenthal— all   of 

and  tubes  for  automobiles. 


J  fact 


Rcbcr  Rebuilt  Tire  ( 
S.  E.  Dill;  A.  M.  Hoo 
Corporation  Trust  Co. 
ware.  To  manufacture 
and  lubes, 
•   Rebuilt  Ti.t 


:o.,  August  6  (Delaware),  $30,000.  T.  L.  Croteau; 
/en— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware  agent, 
of  America.  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
,  rebuild,  retread,  vulcanize,  and  repair  rubber  tires 


e.    Long    Isi; 
E.    Gollubier 


5  (New  York).  $10,000.  C.  D.  Nolen,  475 
d  City;  E.  L.  Blessingtnn.  131  Fifteenth 
407   Westervelt  avenue,    Staten   Island— all 
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Roussey-Ccntl 
>usscv.    Carl 
ii.cipai  offict, 
d  tibes. 


Rubber  C 
ivrc.  Ch?.rl 
Way 


Indi; 


buy  and  sell 


Rubber  Prouutls  Finance  Co.,  July  29  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  S.  M. 
Hollanuer,  S.  Ivucip,  iN'.  i\I.  Fnichtnian— all  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Prin- 
cipal office,  790  Broad  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  S. 
Kneip.  To  manufacture  and  sell  tires,  tubes  and  other  rubber 
foi    automubiks. 


Speedway    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    The, 
W.  M.  Nelson,  Wardman  Park  Hotel;  H 
shire  avenue;  W.  F.  Roche,  The  Arlingto: 
Delaware    agent,    Delaware    Registration    i 
street.    Wilmington,    Delaware.      To    manufactun 
goods  of   every  description. 


August    19    (Delaware),    $100,000. 

L.  Clendening,  4037   New  Hamp- 

1  Hotel— all  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Incorporators'    Co.,    927    Market 

,    and    sell    rubber 


Mr.  Milner  was  born 


iqu.) 


Squn 


Tire    &    Rubbe 


York),  $250,000.  C. 
jtary,  both  of  Nauga- 
surer,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island, 
Queens  Plaza  Court  Building,  Long 
re  high-grade  tires  and  rubber  goods. 
17  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  M.  L. 
ill  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dela- 
:ee  &  Trust  Co.,  Du  Pont  Building, 
:ture     automobile    rims,    wheels    and 


;ust    7    (Delaware),    $500,000.      H. 
-all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.     De 
Ford  Building,  Wilmington,  Delawai 


^ork    City.      Dela« 

II      .,     ..  ,:.iMi.^ton,    Delaware.      To    manufacture    am 

!  '--I   !  II'      i;    I        I''-  i:;l    '  '  and  to  deal  in  tires,  wheels,  and  othe 

id  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  May  .^0  (New  Jersey),  $20,000.  G.  D'Ippolito 
;  L.  D'Ippolito,  vice-president;  D.  Gasper,  treasurer  and  genera 
A.  n'lpimlito,  secretary.  Principal  ofKce,  Sixth  street  and  Chest 
ue,    Vineland.    New    Jersey.      Agent  in   charge,    G.    D'Ippolito.      T( 


RuDb( 


The,  June  30   (West  Virginia),  $1,200,( 


T     s,. 


W.    D.    Gu 


Mtf.    M.  J.  Hopkir 
Mm  hell,    V.    E. 


Vining,  directors. 
J,  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 
II  ii,  manufacture  dipped  goods. 
.  ^||rk),  $100,000.  M.  L.  Margo- 
adway;  L.  Margolish,  1387  Clay 
..  York  City,  lo  manufacture  garters. 
;v  Rubber  Co.,  July  24  (Delaware),  $100,000.  M.  C. 
.).  J.  D._  Frock— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.      Delawa 
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BERGOUGNAN  TIRES  IN  AMERICA. 

French  capitalists,  owners  of  Etablissements  Bergougnan, 
with  factories  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia, Turin  and  Italy  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Delion 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  firm  to  be  known 
as  the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  of  Trenton.  The  com- 
pany's office   is  at  49  West  64th  street,   New  York  city. 

Plans    for    additions    are    rapidly    going    forward 
acres   of  land   have   been   purchased   for   new   factory   building 


RETURNS  TO  THE  TIRE  BUSINESS. 

WiLLi.xM  MacKonb  Milner,  for  several  years  connected 
with  rubber  trade  publications,  has  resigned  the  editorship 
of  "The  Rubber  Age  and  Tire  News,"  and  gone  into  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  tires. 

-afayette,  Indiana,  June  3,  1887,  and 
tlierc  received  his  early  education, 
but  removing  to  Europe  in  his 
youth,  he  attended  colleges  in 
England  and  France.  Having  a 
command  of  several  languages,  he 
was  first  connected  with  a 
tourist  agency  in  London,  but  re- 
signed to  become  a  salesman  of 
automobile  specialties,  tires  and 
mechanical  rubber  goods. 

Returning  to  this  country  in 
'1914,  he  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  automobile  and  motor 
truck  industry,  and  a  year  or  so 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staf?  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber World.  Later,  after  a  short 
time  in  the  automobile  business, 
he  was  assisted  in  establishing 
"The  Rubber  Age  and  Tire 
News,"  of  which  he  became  the  editor. 

He  now  becomes  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  the 
well-known  French  tire  manufacturing  concern,  which  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Milner's  duties  will  be  largely  the  establishing 
of  agencies  and  branch  stores  for  the  Bergougnan  tires 
throughout  the  United  States.  His  many  friends  in  the  trade 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  Dosition. 


W.    M.    Mi 


A  RECORD  BELTING  ORDER. 

The    largest    single    order    for    belting    which    has    ever    been 
shippped  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  for  the 


Trknton  Plant  of  the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corp. 

The  present  plant  is  now  turning  out  about  350  tires  a  day,  and 
the  capacity  will  be  increased  to  5,000  daily.  Later  the  com- 
pany plans  to  manufacture  solid  tires  also. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are :  Herbert  H.  Coleman,  of 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  president;  W.  A.  Clapp,  East  Or- 
ange, treasurer,  and  Jean  Grenier,  of  Trenton,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager.  The  directors  of  the  company,  besides 
the  officers,  are :  John  E.  Thropp  and  Peter  D.  Thropp,  of 
Trenton,  and  Jules  Berthicr,  L.  Larrouze  and  Raymond  Ber- 
gougnan.  of  Clermont-Ferrand,   France. 


A  Record  Shipment  of  Goodrich   Belting. 

Northern  Central  grain  elevators  at  Canton,  near  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  The  ship- 
ment shown  here  on  the  traction  trains  leaving  the  factory,  ag- 
gregated 44,594  feet  of  belting,  approximately  Syi  miles,  and 
weighed  about  131  tons. 


"Crude  Rubber  .\nd  Compounding  Ingredients"  and  "Rub- 
ber Machinery/'  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  progressive   rubber  man. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

ASROK  NOTES. 

THE  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has  appointed  F.  O.  Slutz 
manager  of  its  railroad  sales  department,  succeeding  C.  M. 
Woodrufif,  resigned.  Mr.  Slutz  has  been  with  the  Goodrich  com- 
pany 18  years,  the  last  ten  of  which  has 
been  in  the  mechanical  sales  department. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has 
completed  the  last  order  for  war  bal- 
loons. During  the  war  its  balloon  de- 
partment produced  seven  balloons  a  day 
and  employed  about  1,300  people.  The 
company  also  produced  14  dirigibles, 
362  observation  balloons  and  13  supply 
balloons  during  the  war. 

The  fourth  annual  outing  of  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.  will  be  held  at  Liberty 
Park.  Akron,  on  Labor  Day.  The  Good- 
rich band  will  furnish  music  and  a  pro- 
gram is  being  arranged  for  athletic 
ith   suitable  prizes  for  the 


F.  O.   Slutz. 


events   for   both   men   ai 
winners. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has  suspended  its  American- 
ization classes  for  the  four  weeks  ending  September  5,  the  au- 
tumn opening  being  on  Monday,  September  8.  Over  1,500  Good- 
rich employes  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  these  classes  during  the  last  eight  months. 

Employes  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  held  their  annual 
picnic  at  Summit  Beach  Park  on  August  2.  Several  thousand 
attended  and  the  program  of  entertainment  included  speeches, 
games  and  other  amusements. 


Harvey  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  spent  the  first  three  weeks  in  August 
in  the  Adirondacks  with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  Burroughs 
and  Henry  Ford,  accompanied  by  his  scm,  H.  S.  Firestone,  Jr. 

C.  W.  Seiberling,  vice-president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  has  offered  a  gold  and  bronze  cup,  24  inches 
high,  as  a  trophy  to  be  presented  to  the  Industrial  League  team 
winning  the  baseball  championship  of  Akron  this  year. 


CLEVELAND  NOTES, 

L.  A.  Llewellyn,  for  the  last  seven 
years  Ohio  salesman  for  the  Republic 
Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  district  manager  of  th< 
Cleveland  branch,  with  offices  at  174 
Euclid  avenue.  The  territory  served  li\ 
that  branch  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Llewellyn 
is  an  experienced  rubber  man.  having 
spent  many  years  in  manufacturing 
previous  to  his  association  with  the 
sales  department  of  this  company,  and 
is  well  known  in  the  territorv  mentioned. 


L.  A,  Llewelly: 


The   Cleveland  Rubber    Corp.,   Cleve- 
land, has  engaged  A.  H.  Harris  to  take 

charge  of  its  engineering  work  and  organization  of  manufac- 
turing. The  Osborn  Engineering  Co.  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
buildings  and  equipment  for  which  contracts  will  be  awarded 
shortly. 

The  Cleveland  Osborn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  is 
adding  another  story  to  its  main  building  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  its  molding  machine  department.     The  offices  will  be  located 


in  the  new  sti)ry.  An  additional  story  is  also  being  built  on  the 
brush  factory,  to  which  the  brush  stock  room  will  be  moved. 
*  *  » 
The  Cleveland  Rubber  Mold  Foundr>-  &  Machine  Co.,  406 
Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  has  purchased  a  plot  of  land  on 
Warner  Road,  comprising  approximately  five  acres,  where  it  will 
build  a  plant  of  three  units  separated  by  fire  walls.  The  foundry 
building  will  be  180  by  110  feet;  the  light  machine  shop,  180  by 
100  feet;  and  the  main  machine  shop,  220  by  160  feet,  with  a 
floor  above  the  side  and  east  end  bavf. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO   NOTES. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  elected  E.  G. 
Tillotson,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tillotson  &  Wolcott  of 
Cleveland,  and  W.  R.  Green,  secretary  of  The  Guardian  Savings 
&  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  to  membership  in  the  board  of  directors 
to  succeed  the  late  D.  N.  Mason  and  fill  the  vacancy-  catjsed  by 
the  resignation  of  M.  B.  Mason. 

j^    *    * 

The    Rubber    Products    Co.,    Barberton,    Ohio,   has   appointed 
Glen    Buck,    Chicago,   111.,    advertising   agent.      A   campaign    on 
"Stronghold"  tires  is  being  launched. 
*    *    » 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co..  Ashland.  Ohio,  is  conducting  a 
national  advertising  campaign  on  its  "Wearever''  druggists' 
sundries. 

The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  capital- 
ized at  $2,000,000,  has  a  20-acre  factory  site  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  business  section  of  the  city  and  will  build  there  a  plant 
100  by  225  feet,  of  concrete,  steel,  and  brick.  In  addition  to  the 
main  building  there  will  be  a  power  plant  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  site  has  a  frontage  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad  and  the  company  possesses  water  rights  from  the 
Kokosing  river.  The  officers  are:  B.  E.  Frantz,  president;  E. 
Scott  Cannell,  vice-president ;  F.  D.  Spencer,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  C.  B.  Carpenter,  sales  manager;  and  V.  V.  Hender- 
shot,  superintendent.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  backing  the 
concern. 

The  Central  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Defiance.  Ohio,  is  now  equipped 
to  reclaim  all  grades  of  scrap  rubber. 

The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  that  state  to  manufacture  tlie  "Master"  cord  tire. 
The  officers  are :  William  B.  Ruston,  president  and  general  man- 
ager; George  H.  Witsaman.  vice-president  and  factory  manager; 
Frank  C.  Vail,  secretarj'  and  sales  manager ;  Harry  G.  Egbert, 
treasurer  and  credit  manager.  J.  J.  Black,  formerly  mechanical 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  has  been  engaged  as  chief  engineer  and  factory  super- 
intendent. 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  installed  a  restaurant  and 
cafeteria  for  its  employes  on  the  roof  of  its  factory  at  Bedford, 
Ohio. 

The  Forster  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  officers  are: 
Henry  Forster,  president  and  treasurer :  W.  E.  Davis,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager ;  W.  E.  Davis,  general  manager,  and 
M.  S.  Lower,  superintendent. 

The  Cascade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  which  in- 
corporated in  June  for  $10,000,  has  increased  its  capital  to 
$1,000,000,  under  date  of  July  3,  1919.  The  officers  are:  J.  W. 
Mart,  president  and  general  manager ;  F.  M.  Sharp,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  M.  E.  Nichols,  Milton  Fleisher,  and  F.  E.  Clyde, 
directors.     The  company   will  manufacture  cord   and  pneumatic 
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tires  and  inner  tubes.     The  first  factory  unit  will  be  built  at 
early  dale. 


D 


NORMAN  A.  SHEPARD,  PH.  D. 

N'oKMAN  A.  Shepard,  who,  as  was  mentioned  in  The 
India  Rubber  World  last  month  as  succeeding  Dr.  John 
Ttittle  as  research  chemist  at  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.'s  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  al- 
though a  young  man,  is  well 
known  in  the  scientific  world. 
He  was  born  April  8,  1890, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  he  attended  school, 
graduating  from  the  high  school 
in  1907  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  then  enrolled  in  the 
chemical  course  of  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  from  which  he 
graduated,  with  the  degree  of 
I'h.  B.,  in  1910.  He  continued 
his  study  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Yale  for  three  years, 
majoring  in  organic  chemistry 
under  Professor  Treat  B.  John- 
son, who  is  recognized  as  an 
investigator  of  marked  ability 
in  this  subject.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  faculty  from 
1910  to  1919,  first  as  laboratory  assistant  and  successively  as 
assistant  in  instruction,  instructor,  and  assistant  professor,  which 
office  lie  resigned  last  July  to  accept  his  present  position. 

Dr.  Shepard  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1913,  and  three 
years  previous  to  this  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi, 
a  national  honorary  organization  of  men  and  women  interested 
in   original   scientific   research. 

Dr.  Shepard  has  contributed  several  able  articles  to  the 
"Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society."  During  the  recent 
war  he  was  instructor  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
and  was  detailed  on  research  work  on  high  explosives  in  con- 
nection with  the  government  plant  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 
He  is  considered  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Tuttle,  who  becomes 
chief  chemist  of  the   Firestone  company. 


Norman   A.    Shep.^rd. 


MASON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  EXPANDS. 

Following  the  detailed  announcement  of  the  building  of  a  mill 
to  supply  tire  fabric,  that  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
April  1.  1919,  comes  the  report  that  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  will  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  contracts 
having  been  placed  for  two  large  additions.  This,  it  is  claimed, 
will  place  this  company  fifth  in  point  of  production  among  the 
tire  manufacturers  in  the  .\kron  district.  This  is  the  third  time 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  establishment  of  the  cotton  fabrics  mill,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tire  factory  will  require  500  additional  employes,  and 
to  provide  proper  living  conditions  for  them.  The  Mason  Housing 
Co.  was  incorporated  July  16,  1919,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with 
a  capital  of  $100.0i)0,  to  assist  and  encourage  employes  to  own 
their  own  homes.  The  directors  and  officers  of  the  company  are 
the  same  as  those  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Two  recent  additions  to  the  production  list  of  the  company  are 
40  by  8  pneumatic  cord  truck  tires  and  30  by  354  cord  tires. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  leveling  crews  engaged  in 
razing  one  of  the  .'Kkron  rubber  industry's  oldest  lands  marks. 
The   buildings    in    this   group   were   the  home   of  the   American 


Hard  Rubber  Co.,  for  a  number  of  years  and  were  originally 
constructed  by  the  Goodrich  company  about  the  year  1884.  It 
was  in  these  buildings  that  the  Goodrich  company  first  manufac- 
tured hard  rubber  products.  Four  years  later  the  Goodrich 
Hard  Rubber  Co.  was  formed,  the  land,  buildings  and  stock 
of  the  hard  rubber  department  being  transferred  to  the  new 
company. 

In  1898  the  .-\nierican  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral small  companies,  was  organized,  taking  over  the  holdings  of 
the  Goodrich  Hard  Rubber  Co.  This  new  company  retained 
possession  of  the  buildings  until  last  year,  when  they  removed 
to  their  new  quarters  in  East  Akron. 

.A.  mammoth  eight-story-and-basement  building  costing  $1,- 
500,000  will   replace  all  of  the  buildings  in  this  group.     In  fact 


Removing   Old   Goodrich    Landmark. 

from  the  standpoint  of  floor  space  it  will  be  the  largest  building 
in  Akron.  The  construction  and  equipment  will  be  of  the  most 
inodern   type. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  unusual  midsummer  QUIET  of  past  years  has  not  been 
so  marked  this  season  in  the  rubber  trade  here,  though,  to 
be  sure,  the  footwear  factories  have  been  shut  down  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Considerable  new  machinery  has  been  installed, 
and  more  would  have  been  added,  but  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber-working machinery  and  appliances  are  sold  up  to  capacity 
several  months  ahead.  The  tire  business  is  naturally  very  brisk 
at  this  season,  all  manufacturers  reporting  good  business,  while 
many  new  enterprises  in  this  field  have  started  or  are  con- 
templated. Clothing  people  have  had  some  labor  troubles,  but 
apparently  these  have  been  straightened  out.  Mechanical  plants 
are  busy.  The  reclaiming  business  is  the  one  which  is  feeling 
the  greatest  absence  of  activity,  due  to  the  low  price  of  crude 
rubber.  Manufacturers  prefer  to  use  new  rubber  rather  than 
reclaim  at  present  rates,  and  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  little 
if  any  over  50  per  cent  of  normal.  This  condition  is  reflected 
in  the  didlness  of  the  waste  rubber  market,  and  dealers  are  carry- 
ing inuch  larger  than  average  stocks,  with  little  demand  for 
any  scrap  except  inner  tubes  and  boots  and  shoes. 

September  1  is  the  usual  date  when  the  manufacturers  of 
rubber  footwear  announce  their  prices  for  tennis  shoes  for  the 
succeeding  season.  Higher  prices  are  anticipated,  and  naturally 
so  when  the  rise  in  values  in  all  lines  of  merchandise  is  con- 
sidered. Crude  rubber,  to  be  sure,  has  declined  over  30  per  cent, 
but  the  rubber  cost  in  tennis  footwear  is  but  a  sinall  proportion 
of  the  total.  With  all  other  materials  costing  much  more,  and 
labor   costs   soaring,   there   is   every   reason   to  believe   that  the 
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new    price    lists    will    show    material    advances    over    last    year  s. 
rates. 

*  *      * 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rnbber  Co.  reports  a  remarkable 
call  for  jar-rings.  Even  though  the  normal  wholesale  season  is 
over,  the  retail  demand,  now  at  its  height,  is  being  reflected  by 
the  reorders  from  wholesale  distributers. 

This  company  is  building  for  completion  and  occupancy  about 
October  1  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  building,  165  by  50  feet, 
to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation  leather.  Consid- 
erable new  equipment  will  be  installed  to  double  the  present 
output.  In  addition  to  motor  fabrics,  material  is  being  produced 
for  baby-carriage  manufacturers,  handled  in  conjunction  with 
the  company's  tire  business;  also  imitation  leathers  for  the  shoe 
trade    to    which   the   company    furnishes   heels    and    soles. 

George  and  Samuel  Grow  have  formed  the  George  Grow  Tire 
Co.  and  purchased  and  equipped  the  plant  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Fire 
Hose  Co.  at  Canton,  Massachusetts.  The  manufacture  of  cord 
and  fabric  tires  has  been  started  with  an  output  of  75  tires  per 
day,  which  they  expect  to  increase  to  500  tires  by  next  spring. 
The  cord  tires  are  all  hand  made,  and  machines  are  used  in 
producing  the  fabric  tires,  all  of  the  latter  being  oversize  and 
containing  one  ply  more  of  fabric  than  the  standard. 

George  Grow  will  have  charge  of  sales.  The  factory  super- 
intendent is  L.  J.  McDonald,  for  twelve  years  with  the  Revere 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  Patterson  Rubber  Co.,  and  for  nearly  five 
years  with  the  Needham  Tire  Co.,  the  last  year  as  superin- 
tendent  of   the   latter   company's    factory. 

The  Vaughn-Upton  Co.,  manufacturer  of  fountain  pens  and 
hard-rubber  pencil  holders  for  the  stationery  trade,  recently 
removed  its  plant  from  Causeway  street  to  North  Washington 
street,  Boston.  The  present  plant  occupies  the  entire  top  floor 
of  the  Trade  Building,  is  excellently  lighted  on  three  sides,  and 
is  laid  out  to  facilitate  manufacturing  operations  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Seaver  &  Co.,  120  Milk  street,  Boston,  manufacturers  of  fine 
ivory  and  bone  black,  will  be  located  at  3  Tremont  Row,  in  the 
Olympia   Building,   after   September   1,   1919. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Boston,  has  purchased  the  Equit- 
able Building  on  Milk  street  and  the  properties  immediately  ad- 
joining at  the  rear,  the  total  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 
almost  $2,000,000.  The  present  buildings  on  the  site  will  be  torn 
down  and  a  new  one  erected  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
banking  houses  in  the  country. 

*  *      * 

Last  month  there  was  an  auction  sale  in  Boston  of  43,000  pairs 
of  hip  rubber  boots  salvaged  from  the  steamship  Port  Hunter, 
which  was  sunk  off  Long  Island  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
goods  were  owned  by  the  Government,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  lain  for  several  months  under  water  they  were  found 
in  surprisingly  good  condition.  The  boots  were  offered  in  500- 
pair  lots,  well  sorted  as  to  sizes,  and  no  bidder  was  allowed  to 
buy  more  than  four  lots.  The  lowest  price  at  which  they  were 
sold  was  $2.45  per  pair,  and  the  highest  $2.51.  As  the  trade 
price  of  hip  boots  runs  from  $4.50  to  $4.75,  and  these  were 
specially  heavy  and  sold  to  the  Government  at  a  much  higher 
figure,  the  buyers  must  have  considered  them  bargains. 

Business  at  the  Boston  establishment  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  suspended  on  August  7,  when 
the  entire  force  participated  in  an  outing  at  Nantasket  Beach. 
The  company  assembled  at  the  Goodrich  Building,  on  Boylston 
street,  and,  headed  by  a  band,  marched  to  Rowe's  Wharf.  Ar- 
riving at  the  beach,  a  program  of  sports  was  offered  by  the 
general  committee,  of  which  F.  T.  Moore,   New   England  man- 


ager of  the  company,  was  chairman.  Afterwards  there  was 
dancing  in  the  hotel  ballroom,  visits  to  Paragon  Park  and  other 
forms   of  entertainment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  was  the  fat  men's  race, 
which  was  won  by  Manager  Moore,  with  W.  H.  Hickey  second. 
There  were  no  entrants  in  the  fat  girls'  race,  but  a  number  re- 
sponded when  candidates  were  called  out  for  "pleasingly  plump 
girls."  Miss  T.  G.  Ribbs  won  first  prize.  There  were  three-legged 
races,  pie-eating  contest  for  the  office  boys,  various  dashes  for 
men  and  girls  and  other  events.  The  party  returned  to  Boston 
on  an  evening  boat. 

Herbert  T.  Mason,  recently  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  treasurer  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Quabaug  Rubber  Co.,  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  is  planning 
an  extension  of  its  welfare  work  and  service  to  employes.  This 
began  by  the  employment  in  June  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Webster  Cross, 
an  American  nurse,  who  had  served  for  about  three  years  with 
the  British  Army  in  England  and  France,  and  who  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  time  was  engaged  in  the  industrial  service 
of  the  British  Government  for  munition  workers.  During  the 
first  month  Mrs.  Cross  has  treated  about  150  cases,  and  while 
the  injuries  were  not  in  many  cases  of  a  serious  nature,  it  is 
estimated  that  much  real  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  prompt 
treatment,  so  that  time  has  been  saved  both  to  the  individual 
employe  and  to  the  company.  Excellent  hospital  rooms  are 
being  fitted  up  in  two  of  the  buildings  of  the  company. 

In  July  an  employment  and  service  department  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  Ralph  E.  Nash,  who  has  had  several  years 
experience  in  industrial  service  work  overseas.  He  undertakes 
the  work  with  no  fixed  plan,  both  he  and  the  company  feeling 
that  whether  or  not  his  work  follows  the  approved  and  accepted 
methods  of  this  country  or  the  more  recent  liberal  English 
methods,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  employe  as  upon  the 
company.  The  introduction  of  such  a  department  indicates 
the  attitude  of  the  company  towards  cooperation  with  its  em- 
ployes, to  which  it  feels  a  hearty  response  will  be  accorded. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  MONTH  OF  AuGUST  has  in  a  great  measure  been  a  recon- 
structive one  for  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  in 
Rhode  Island,  as  it  has  been  the  first  period  in  nearly  four  years 
when  there  has  been  so  near  a  complete  cessation  of  production. 
In  consequence  of  the  long  period  of  continuous  operation,  an  un- 
usual amount  of  overhauling  and  repairing  of  the  machinery  and 
other  equipment  of  the  several  plants  has  been  necessary  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  normal  standard.  Renovations,  rearrange- 
ments, extensions  and  the  erection  of  several  additions  have  been 
among  the  activities  noted  at  the  various  concerns. 

The  help  situation  continues  to  harass  the  manufacturers,  with 
but  little  hope  of  any  immediate  relief.  The  abnormal  wages 
paid  to  laborers  during  the  war  by  industries  that  were  engaged 
on  governmental  contracts  attracted  hundreds  of  employes,  and 
few  have  returned  to  their  regular  vocations.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  in  this  city  and  vicinity 
could  immediately  place  at  least  1,000  employes  in  their  various 
departments. 

The  plant  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol,  which 
closed  down  July  31  for  two  weeks,  did  not  resume  operations 
at  the  date  expected,  but  was  idle  for  an  additional  week  because 
of  the  tie-ups  occasioned  by  the  strike  on  the  railroad  system. 
It  was  not  until  the  25th  that  the  first  of  the  departments  started 
up,  and  a  week  later  before  all  departments  were  in  operation. 

During  the  shut-down  the  gum-room  building  in  the  central 
part   of   the    factory   was    raised    from    two   stories    to    three    in 
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height,  thus  materially  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  department. 
General  work  was  done  in  practically  every  part  of  the  plant 
and  the  factory  put  in  exceptionally  good  condition. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  has  ordered  a  bronze  honor 
roll  tablet  to  be  placed  in  front  of  its  plant  at  Bristol,  listing 
the  names  of  those  who  were  in  its  employ  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  Stales  during  the  World  War. 
The  list  is  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  W.  Anthony,  Industrial 
Relations  Manager,  who  has  237  names  on  the  roll,  three  of  whom 
are  in  the  list  of  deaths.  When  completed,  the  tablet  is  to  be 
unveiled  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  maintenance  department  of  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  enjoyed  its  annual  outing  and  clam-bake  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  10  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay  at  Bristol. 
Games  were  played,  including  baseball. 

Laurence  S.  Greenwell,  in  charge  of  the  Planning  Department 
of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  and  Robert  Ford,  of  the 
same  department,  during  their  two  weeks'  vacation  hiked  through 
southern  Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Connecticut,  camping  in  the 
woods  or  fields,  using  specially  adapted  sleeping  bags. 
*      *      * 

During  their  vacation  in  August,  Joseph  A.  Kennedy,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  of  Pawtucket,  and 
J.  O.  Lindsley,  assistant  superintendent,  captured  on  a  mackerel 
hook  a  shark  weighing  between  500  and  600  pounds.  The  shark 
put  up  an  exciting  fight  and  it  was  nearly  two  hours  before  he 
was  landed  at  the  side  of  the  boat. 


chusetts.  The  parly  left  the  Union  Station  at  8:45  in  the  morn- 
ing in  two  special  trains,  arriving  at  Lake  Pearl  soon  after  10 
o'clock.  A  fine  dinner,  bathing,  boating,  dancing,  and  field  sports 
were  features  of  the  program.  The  success  of  the  outing 
was  due  entirely  to  the  employes  of  the  firm,  headed  by  an 
executive  committee,  of  which  Miss  Odeal  Okell  was  chairman 
and  D.  K.  MacDonakl,  secretary,  assisted  by  A.  W.  Waite,  O.  H. 
Carr,  F.  D.  Mills  and  A.  N.  Smith. 

The  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  Warren  street.  Providence,  is  running 
steadily  on  large  contracts  for  rubber  shoes,  with  encouraging 
prospects  for  an  indefinite  period,  although  hampered  by  the 
handicap  of  a  scarcity  of  help.  Superintendent  F.  W.  Foote  has 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  female  help,  notwith- 
standing repeated  offers  of  better  wages  than  ever  before  offered 
for  similar  work. 

*       *       * 

The  new  refrigerator  building  that  was  recently  erected  on 
the  ground  of  the  O'Bannon  Corp.,  at  the  former  plant  of  the  In- 
ternational Rubber  Co.,  at  West  Barrington,  has  been  completed 
and  placed  in  operation.  The  company  reports  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  rubberized  goods  that  it  is  producing  for  use  in 
automobile  and  carriage   tops. 

Samuel  Fish  and  Nathan  Siegalman  have  purchased  the  Su- 
preme Tire  &  Vulcanizing  Co.,  at  318  Smith  street.  Providence, 
heretofore  conducted  by  William  and  Isador  Cohen. 


The  first  annual  outing  of  the  Foremen's  Council  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Co..  which  comprises  the  Alice  Mill  at  Woon- 
socket  and  the  Millville  plant  and  the  Lawrence  felt  mill,  was 
held  Saturday  afternoon,  August  16,  at  the  Warwick  Club  on 
Narragansett  Bay.  About  130  foremen  and  guests  were  present 
and  enjoyed  the  luncheon  and  clam-bake.  A  program  of 
track  events  and  a  baseball  game  among  the  members  was  much 
enjoyed.  The  party  went  to  Warwick  in  two  special  cars.  Among 
the  invited  guests  were  Myron  H.  Clark,  Arthur  Reeves,  Henry 
C.  Wagner,  George  Schlosser,  William  H.  Schlosser,  Waldo  E. 
Kelly,  Thomas  F.  Rogers,  B.  J.  McLaughlin,  Eugene  Reilly, 
William  T.  Aldrich,  Herman  Fahrenholz,  Walter  R.  Williams, 
William  Kehlthau,  Clarence  H.  Guild,  Arthur  .\.  Spencer, 
Michael  J.  Bowes  and  Otto  Koerner. 

The  sale  of  the  Globe  Yarn  Mills  al  Fall  River,  which  was 
announced  early  in  the  month,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  textile  and  rubber  circles  in  this  State.  The  purchaser  was 
the  Connecticut  Mills  Co.,  of  Danielson,  Connecticut.  This  prop- 
erty is  the  last  of  the  cotton  yarn  manufacturing  plants  formerly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co., 
which  continued  until  the  present  time  to  hold  the  controlling 
interests.  The  revenue  tax  stamps  attached  to  the  deed  of  sale 
indicate  that  the  purchasing  price  for  the  property  was  about 
$760,000. 

The  Globe  Yarn  Co.  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  of  which 
$500,000  is  7  per  cent  accumulated  preferred  stock  and  $500,000 
common  stock,  and  operates  54,000  spindles,  producing  hosiery 
yarns  and  thread.  Extensive  changes  in  etpiipment  will  be 
necessary,  as  the  new  corporation  plans  to  make  yarns  for  tire' 
fabrics. 


Ellery  Merritt,  chief  electrician,  and  William  Wood,  assistant 
electrician,  of  the  Millville  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co, 
have  been  spending  a  month's  vacation  at  the  Panther  House, 
Moosehead  Lake,   Maine. 

The  What  Cheer  Tire  Co.,  3   Claverick   street,   Providence,  is 
owned  by  Frederick  A.  Gautmcr  and  George  Cetenich,  according 
to  their  statement  filed  with  the  City  Clerk's  office. 
*       *       * 

The  Narragansett  Tire  Co.,  146  Bellevue  avenue,  Newport,  is 
being  operated  by  the  Fulton  Tire  Supply  Co.,  of  Boston,  with 
Israel  Smith  as  resident  manager. 

Hyman  .\brams  and  Harry  Gordon  are  conducting  the  .\rc 
Vulcanizing  Co.,  385  Canal  street.  Providence. 

The  local  branch  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  now 
at  18  Snow  street.  Providence.     H.  J.  Aitken  is  manager. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
■  I  ■  HE  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  375 
•^  by  946  feet,  along  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  as  a  site  for  a 
new  factory  to  cost  about  $300,000,  and  which  will  give  employ- 
ment to  600  workers.  William  J.  B.  Stokes,  president  of  the 
Thermoid  company,  says  that  the  concern  now  has  engineers  at 
'  work  on  preliminary  plans  for  the  proposed  structure  and  that 
it  is  the  desire  to  have  the  construction  begun  early  in  the  fall. 
The  new  plant  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  and  equipped  with 
tire   machinery   of   the   latest   type. 


Saturday,  August  2,  about  500  employes  of  the  Goodyear  Cotton 
Co.,  of  Danielson,  Connecticut,  held  their  annual  outing  at 
Crescent  Park  on  the  east  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay.  They 
were  conveyed  in  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  and  were  accom- 
panied by  the  company's  band. 

Over  1,200  lads  and  lassies  from  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.'s 
plant,  Valley  street.  Providence,  attended  the  fourth  annual  out- 
ing on  Saturday,  July  26,  at  Lake  Pearl,  near  Wrentham,  Massa- 


The  employes  of  llie  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  with 
their  families,  held  an  outing  at  Springdale  Park  recently.  Carl 
Dibbel,  night  superintendent  of  the  Ajax  plant,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge. 

The  Fineburg  Auto  Tire  &  Accessory  Co.,  Trenton,  has  pur- 
chased the  carriage  factory  of  Lewis  W.  Reeder  on  South  War- 
ren street,  where  solid-tire  presses  have  been  installed.  Day 
and  night  service  will  now  be  given.     Several  thousand  dollars' 
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worth  ol  additional  machinery  will  be  installed  at  the  plant  and 
Mr.  Reader   will  be   manager. 

The  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  has 
added  a  three-story  extension  to  its  plant,  which  will  provide- 
about  12,000  additional  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  com- 
pany has  just  installed  a  complete  department  for  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  molded  garden  hose. 
*      *      * 

The  Puritan  Rubber  Co.,  successor  to  the  Panther  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stale.  The  new  company  will  occupy  the  Panther 
plant  on  Pcrrine  avenue,  and  manufacture  rubber  heels,  soles, 
and  similar  articles.  Associated  with  the  new  company  are, 
Frank  Bernstein,  William  Bernstein,  Miah  Marcus  and  Tobias 
Gordon,  who  is  the  Trenton  agent  of  the  new  firm.  The  Puri- 
tan company  is  capitalized  at  $250,000,  of  which  $80,000  is  paid 


Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  find  enjoyment  in  different  di- 
versions during  the  summer  months.  John  A.  Lambert  plays  golf 
at  the  Trenton  Country  Club ;  Howard  C.  Whitehead  cruises  in  his 
yacht ;  John  S.  Broughton  takes  frequent  trips  to  the  seashore 
resorts ;  Horace  B.  Tobin  enjoys  fishing  at  Forked  River ;  Charles 
H.  Semple  is  now  on  an  extended  motor  trip  through  the  New 
England  states ;  Robert  J.  Stokes  spends  the  summer  months  with 
his  family  in  the  Pocono  Mountains ;  A.  Boyd  Cornell  motors 
when  he  is  not  playing  golf  at  the  Trenton  Country  Club;  Clif- 
ford H.  Oakley  is  also  a  devotee  to  golf;  Bruce  Bedford  spends 
a  few  weeks  each  summer  with  his  family  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  William  J.  B.  Stokes  enjoys  motoring  and  golf. 

The  Brighton  Mills,  Passiac,  New  Jersey,  manufacturer  of 
cotton  fabrics,  has  let  contracts  for  Unit  No.  2  at  its  Allwood 
plant,  to  be  a  duplicate  of  Unit  No.  1  with  the  exception  that 
the  equipment  will  include  particularly  machinery  for  increasing 
the  output  of  cord  tire  fabric.  It  is  expected  thai  the  new  plant 
will  be  in  operation  by  January  1,  1920. 

The  Overland  Tire  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  purchased 
a  plot  on  Cortland  street  and  will  erect  a  one-story  plant  cover- 
ing about  35,000  square  feet  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  The 
plant  will  be  used  for  making  new  tires  and  rebuilding  used 
ones.  John  D.  Olwell  is  president  and  James  A.  Whitman 
secretarv    and    treasurer   of   the   company. 


F.  V.  Harrington,  manager  of  the  accessory  department  of  the 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  on  his  recent  coast  trip  ap- 
pointed the  International  Sales  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  distributors 
of  the  Miller  Ad-on-a-Tire  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Ehman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California  has  opened 
offices  at  742  South  Olive  street,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Ehman  fabric  tires.  The  local  representatives  are  E.  F. 
Riley,  H.  S.  Turner  and  C.  P.  Turner.  Mr.  Riley  was  at 
one  time  in  the  tire  business  in  Pasadena  while  Mr.  Turner  is 
a  Los  Angeles  pioneer  in  the  tire  business. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  in  its  campaign  to 
the  interest  in  touring  in  California  has  this  year  distributed 
approximately  250,000  route  maps  through  the  state.  The  peak 
of  travel  was  reached  during  August  when  motorists  from  all 
over  the  United  States  applied  to  its  various  bureaus  for  in- 
formation. A  large  number  of  tourists  made  the  trip  to  the 
East  by  way  of  the  Midland  or  Arrowhead  trails  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  thence  along  the  Lincoln  highway,  while  others  took  the 
route  via  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  taking  in  the  scenic  spots,  such 
as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
resorts. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
Stronghold  tires  and  tubes,  has  entered  the  Southern  California 
field.  The  company  plans  to  limit  dealers'  territory  in  order 
to  provide  more  secure  protection  of  their  trade.  The  B.  &  B. 
Tire  &  Supply  Co.  on  South  Main  street  has  been  appointed 
Los  Angeles  representative.  At  the  head  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
organization  of  the  Rubber  Products  Co.  is  Edward  Slosson, 
formerly  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  motorcycle 
tire  department.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, leaving  B.  W.  Cunningham  in  charge  in  Los  Angeles. 

Edwin  M.  Fowler  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  cotton  dealers,  are  pro- 
jecting a  tire  fabric  plant  which  will  be  equipped  to  utilize  its 
own  waste. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  uf  the  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio,  has  practically  doubled  its  facilities  to  take  care  of  increased 
business.  W.  G.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  Kentucky  representative 
of  the   company,   is   in   charge. 


OVERLAND  RUBBER  CO.  BECOMES  STANWOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Overland  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  subsidiary  of  the  Willys-Knight  interests,  has  re- 
incorporated as  the  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $3,000,000  preferred  and  500,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  without  par  value.  The  change  of  name  has  been 
made  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  companies  includ- 
ing the  name  "Overland"  in  their  corporate  titles,  with  none  of 
which  it  has  any  conhection.  The  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Militor  Corp.,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
in  which  it  is  installing  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  "Stan- 
wood" tires  and  tubes  at  an  early  date.  Orders  for  machinery 
and  equipment  are  being  placed,  including  that  for  the 
power-house.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Charles  E.  Barker, 
president;  Edward  Hutchens,  vice-president  and  engineer;  R.  B. 
Gillette,  secretary  and  treasurer:  S.  P.  Woodard,  chairman  board 
of  directors. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. 

ELM.VR   S.   FiRE-STOXE.  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  in  .Akron  attend- 
ing a  conference  of  the  factory  branch  managers. 


M.  P..  Rapp,  San  Francisco,  has  left  for  .Xkron,  Ohio,  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  education  as  a  tire  salesman 
for  the  Granfield-Baston  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  distributors  for 
Diamond  cords  and  fabrics  and  Goodrich  solid  tires.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  hand-ball  player  and  all  around  athlete. 

P.  H.  Lyon  of  San  Francisco,  secretary  of  the  Chanslor  Lyons 
Co.,  distributor  for  Lee  tires,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Lee  factories  at  Conshohocton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  energy  with  which  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is 
pushing  its  "ship-by-truck"  movement  is  attested  by  the  thousands 
of  celluloid  buttons,  papers  of  matches  and  watch  fobs  on  which 
is  shown  a  large  truck  wheel,  across  the  face  of  which  are  the 
words  in  script  "Ship-by-Trucks."  The  recent  parade  held  in 
Oakland  was  a  huge  success. 

Munnell-Sherrill  Co.,  40  First  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  a  tire 
jobbing  house,  has  been  appointed  a  distributer  of  Mohawk  tires 
and  will  carry  a  large  enough  stock  to  facilitate  prompt  ship- 
ments in  the  Northwest. 
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The  Oregon  Tire  Co.,  61  First  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
been  assigned  the  Portland  territory  for  McGraw  tires. 

The  Deaton  Tire  Co.  of  Seattle  has  been  appointed  agent  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Oldfield  Tires  for  Kings  County  and 
has  opened  a  salesroom  at  1211   Pine  street. 

The  Rubber  Service  Co.,  1023  East  Pike  street,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, has  been  appointed  distributer  for  the  Mohawk  tire  and 
will  carry  a  large  stock  of  casings  and  tubes. 

The  Jensen-King-Byrd  Co.,  320  Riverside  avenue,  Spokane, 
Washington,  has  been  appointed  distributer  of  Mohawk  tires 
in   its  territory  and   will  carry  a  complete   stock. 

Pacific  Coast  representatives  in  Congress  have  been  especially 
active  in  promoting  the  National  Highways  movement  and  many 
of  the  two  score  bills  before  that  body  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  statesmen  from  the  Western  slope.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  analyzing  the  proposed  road  measures  that  the  demand 
comes  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  showing  that  the 
movement  for  national  highways  is  a  genuine  growth  and  that  the 
road  question  has  passed  beyond  the  sectional  stage. 


NEW    ERA    FOR    INDUSTRY    IN    SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

"W/hen  Fr.nnk  a.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire 
"^  &  Rubber  Co.,  drove  the  first  pick  into  the  ground  on 
the  site  of  the  great  rubber  plant  to  be  erected  in  Los  Angeles, 
'he  gave  an  impetus  to  a  project  which  is  a  result  of  the  free 
industrial  policy  of  that  city.  Whether  other  eastern  manu- 
facturers will  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  take  advantage  of  the 


r    Los 


opportunities  that  Los  Angeles  offers  for  growth  untrammelled 
by  the  interference  of  labor  agitators,  remains  to  be  seen. 

"We  chose  Los  Angeles,"  said  Mr.  Seiberling,  "because  we 
thought  that  here  was  not  only  an  adequate  supply  of  labor, 
but  an  adequate  supply  of  free  labor  capable  of  being  trained 
into  the  skillful  occupations  that  are  required  in  our  industry. 
That  was  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  our  decision." 

Summarizing  the  reasons  for  building  a  Goodyear  plant  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  selecting  Los  Angeles  as  the  site, 
Mr.    Seiberling   continued  : 

"We  are  handling,  from  Akron,  business  on  this  coast  ap- 
proximating $13,000,000  annually.  The  raw  materials  from  which 
if  is  made  are  crude  rubber  and  cotton,  the  two  main  factors. 
The  rubber  comes  from  the  Far  East  to  these  western  shores, 
is    transported    by   cars    to    Akron,   manufactured    into    product. 


and  shipped  back  to  the  coast.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  Salt 
river  valley  is  earied  in  cars  to  Goodyear,  Connecticut,  and 
from  there  to  the  plant  at  Akron  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
product  and  shipped  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  other  words, 
the  two  main  factors  loop  across  the  United  States,  in  railroad 
transportation,  making  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  cost.  That 
is  sufficient  justification  to  bring  us  to  the  coast. 

"By  a  process  of  elimination  we  got  down  finally  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  main  factors  in  a  rubber  factory  are  cheap  fuel, 
an  abundance  of  water  and  cheap  power.  You  must  have  trans- 
portation facilities  for  gathering  raw  materials  and  for  distribut- 
ing your  product.  All  these  factors  should  be  as  nearly  ideal 
as  you  can  get  them. 

"When  we  came  to  survey  the  coast  we  found  that  Los  Angeles 
had  the  cheapest  power  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  used  in  large 
quantities  and  that  Los  Angeles  had  the  only  supply  of  fresh 
water  sufficient   for  our  needs." 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  the  company's  plan  in  establish- 
ing a  system  of  homes  for  working  men  in  connection  with  the 
new  plant,   Mr.   Seiberling  said : 

"Our  workingmen  have  all  the  comforts  that  I  have  in  my 
home  without  the  frills  and  the  burdens.  A  workman  work- 
ing in  our  factory  receives  wages  as  high  as  are  paid  in  the 
art  anywhere.     What  more  can  he  ask  for? 

"What  has  that  done  for  us?  It  has  established  conditions 
in  the  factory  and  given  us  a  body  of  men  that  have  an  interest 
in  our  business,  that  have  their  future  in  it;  and  they  are 
not  thinking  of  Bolshevism,  I.  W.  W.-ism,  or  the  other  isms. 

"The  pohcy  of  getting  workmen,  heads  of  families,  men  of 
character,  to  buy  the  homes  that  we  build,  will  be  continued 
in  Los  Angeles.  We  shall  assist  them  in  every  degree  in  our 
power  to  have  them  acquire  homes  that  will  be  sold  on  long 
payments  and  easy  terms.  As  the  result  we  believe  that  we 
will  obtain  the  same  conditions  in  Los  Angeles  as  we  have 
in  Akron." 

President  Seiberling  predicts  the  greatest  future  development 
for   Imperial   valley   cotton. 

"This  year,  California  and  Arizona  will  produce  150,000  bales 
of  the  best  cotton  produced.  Less  than  5,000  bales  is  made  up 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  the  Goodyear  cotton  mill  is 
running  its  33,000  spindles  in  Los  Angeles  you  will  then  be 
making  but  one  three-hundredths  of  the  cotton  used  in  this 
country.  You  have  one-twentieth  of  the  population  living  and 
consuming  cotton  products  on  the  Pacific  slope,  that  is  using 
the  cotton  of  1,500,000  spindles.  So,  you  see  the  opportunity 
you  have  for  developing  cotton  mills  to  manufacture  the  cotton 
which  is  grown  here,  instead  of  shipping  it  East  and  then  send- 
ing it  back  in  manufactured  form." 

The  plans  of  the  Goodyear  plant  have  so  far  developed  that 
it  has  now  been  decided  to  produce  7,500  instead  of  3.000  tires 
daily.  The  cotton  mills  will  have  33,000  spindles  instead  of 
22,000.  A  giant  aeronautic  plant  will  ahn  lie  built  as  part  of 
the  Goodyear  establishment. 

The  ceremony  of  the  ground  breaking  brought  a  large  number 
of  Goodyear  officials  and  prominent  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
to  the  site  at  Ascot  Park.  In  the  party  which  assembled,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Seiberling,  were  Paul  W.  Litchfield,  F.  L.  Landon, 
C.  Slusser,  D.  J.  Koouce,  William  Hunkin.  George  Bellis.  Henry 
K.  O'Melveny,  W.  H.  Daum,  George  C.  Griffin.  W.  A.  Quine, 
M.  E.  Morris,  R.  G.  Kreitler  and  John  Breen. 


The  Motor  and  Accosiiry  Alanufacturcis'  .\s50ciation  will 
hold  a  convention  September  11  and  12  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  .Mthough  this  will  be  primarily  a  credit 
convention,  subjects  of  importance  to  the  entire  automotive 
industry   will  be   discussed. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


/;v  Our  Regular 
THE    SHORTER    WEEK    AND    PRODUCTION. 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  National  Joint  Industrial 
Council  for  the  Rubber  Trade,  held  in  Manchester  on 
July  9,  1919,  Mr.  J.  T.  Goudie  was  reelected  chairman  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  operatives,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  constitution,  it  was  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
elect  a  new  chairman.  The  operatives  said  they  were  grateful 
to  Mr.  Goudie  for  his  constant  courtesy  and  for  the  impartial 
way  in  which  he  had  administered  the  business  of  the  council. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  action  of  the  rubber  workers 
is  copied  in  any  other  of  tlie  various  industrial  councils.  The 
most  important  feature  of  Mr.  Goudie's  address  was  in  reference 
to  the  47-hour  week.  He  assured  the  operatives  that  the 
employers  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages,  but  he  emphasized  the  vital  necessity  for  a  full  pro- 
duction. The  fullest  possible  output  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  competition  which,  keen  at  present,  is  likely  to 
become  even  more  severe  in  the  near  future.  He  made  the 
suggestion  that  both  sides  should  appoint  special  subcommittees 
to  consider  this  matter.  This  is  a  really  important  subject  and 
it  is  agitating  the  minds  of  employers  in  most  branches  of 
industry.  It  is  no  good  thinking  the  fact  that  the  shorter  work- 
ing week  means  a  decreased  output,  a  more  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  when  order  books  are  well  filled.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  a  remedy  will  be  easily  found  by  appeals  to  the  operatives. 
The  British  workman  will  not  readily  change  his  acquired  habit 
of  turning  out  so  much  work  in  a  given  time.  The  policy  of 
hustle,  which  I  believe  is  not  unknown  in  America,  does  not 
appeal  to  him,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  economic  interests  of 
the  country  generally  do  not  come  up  for  much  consideration. 
From  what  employers  in  the  Rubber  Trade  tell  me,  I  gather 
that  they  are  not  at  all  hopeful  of  increasing  output  except  in 
the  way  of  doing  by  machinery  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
largely  by  hand,  and  it  would  mean  that  there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  bringing  about  the  tran- 
sition from  hand  to  machine  work  in  departments  of  the  industry 
in  which  manual  labor  has  hitherto  ruled  supreme. 

.\Ithough  the  trade  generally  has  plenty  of  busine.ss  on  hand, 
both  for  home  and  foreign  account,  we  seem  to  be  continually 
held  up  by  labor  troubles  of  one  sort  or  another. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  coal  strike  in  Yorkshire  has  caused 
many  textile  concerns  to  shut  down.  The  temporary  closing  of 
the  works  of  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association  has  caused  a  stop- 
page of  the  delivery  of  certain  classes  of  textiles  urgently  wanted 
by  the  Manchester  proofing  works.  Then  there  is  the  6s.  per  ton 
addition  to  the  cost  of  coal,  which  the  rubber  manufacturers 
say  will  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  of  goods.  With 
regard  to  this  item  of  cost  in  manufactures  generally,  it  will 
probably  turn  out  that  it  will  be  made  the  occasion,  or  the 
excuse,  for  a  larger  addition  to  the  price  of  finished  goods  than 
is  necessary  or  warranted. 

There  must  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  the  additional  cost  of  the 
coal  used  as  such,  but  also  the  higher  price  of  electric  power 
now  so  largely  used  in  rubber  works.  Further,  the  increased 
metallurgists'  and  engineers'  cost  will  be  duly  passed  on  to  the 
buyers  of  machinery,  which  will  now  cost  more. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  increase  in  manufacturing  costs 
may  improve  the  rate  of  organic  accelerators,  as  the  point  of 
the  largest  output  in  a  given  time  will  be  of  greater  importance. 
Otherwise,  the  high  price  of  the  accelerators,   which  cost  from 


Correspondent. 

two  to  three  shillings  per  pound,  as  against  so  many  pence  for 
sulphur,  has  been  against  their  more  extended  use. 
PATENTS  AND  DESIGNS  BILL. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  new  Patents  and  Designs 
Bill  now  being  considered,  is  to  prevent  foreign  patents  received 
in  this  country  being  exploited  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  of  their  origin. 

PROOFING  CASE  SETTLED. 

The  action  listed  at  the  Manchester  July  Assizes,  Quas- 
Cohen  v.  Ferguson,  Shiers  &  Co.,  was  settled  on  terms  after 
being  brought  into  court.  The  plaintiflfs,  Quas-Cohen  &  Wilks, 
waterproof  garment  manufacturers  of  Cheetham,  Manchester, 
and  Ferguson,  Shiers  &  Co.,  of  Failsworth,  Manchester,  rubber 
proofers,  for  breach  of  contract  and  damage  caused  to  certain 
clolh  by  defective  proofing.  The  case  was  concerned  with  a 
contract  which  the  plaintiff  obtained  in  1917  for  the  supply  of 
100,000  military  ground  sheets,  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
which  was  arranged  with  the  defendants.  Of  the  goods  proofed 
by  the  defendants,  however,  4,000  were  rejected  in  expert 
examination  as  not  being  properly  vulcanized  and  they  remained 
on  this  plaintiff's  hands  as  practically  useless.  Shortly  after 
the  case  was  opened  an  agreement  was  come  to  whereby  judg- 
ment was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  £1,375,  the  rejected  goods 
to  Temain  in  the  plaintiff's  possession. 

It    may,    perhaps,    be    mentioned    that   the    defendants    are    a 
distinct  firm  from  A.  O.  Ferguson  &  Co.,  Limited,  which  carries 
on  a  similar  business  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
INQUESTS   ON   FIRES. 

Under  the  City  of  London  Fire  Inquest  Act  of  1868,  it  is 
compulsory  to  hold  coroner's  inquests  into  the  cause  of  factory 
fires,  although  outside  London  no  enquiries  are  held  unless 
fatalities  have  been  recorded.  In  view  of  several  large  fires 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  north  of  England,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  London  system  might  be  extended  with 
advantage  to  the  country,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  the  American 
system  of  having  a  fire  marshal  in  manufacturing  towns.  The 
general  rule  in  our  towns  is  to  state  that  the  cause  of  the  fire 
is  unknown  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  officials  desire  a  proper 
investigation  into  the  circumstances.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
war  several  fires  occurred  in  our  rubber  works,  but  there  is 
nothing  on  record  by  which  the  experience  gained  could  be 
utilized  by  others  as  a  help  to  preventive  measures.  The  common 
remark  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  defective  insulation  is 
resented  by  cable  makers,  and  spontaneous  combustion  is  fre- 
quently adduced  to  cover  carelessness.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally 
accepted  that  fires  in  proofing  works  are  more  common  with 
petroleum  spirit  than  with  coal  tar  naphtha,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  cause  is  due  to  tlie  greater  facility 
with  which  the  former  solvent  becomes  electrically  charged  and 
capable  of  ignition  by  a  spark  caused  by  friction.  With  regard 
to  the  general  question  of  the  loss  caused  by  fires,  it  is  not 
enough  nowadays  to  assert  that  the  loss  is  covered  by  in- 
surance. There  is  the  present  difficulty  of  replacing  damaged 
machinery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  price  which  has  to  be 
paid.  -Ml  things  considered,  then,  it  would  seem  that  fire  inquests 
should  be  far  more  general,  and  the  valuable  information  which 
would  be  obtained  could  be  summarized  in  handy  form  for  the 
guidance  of  others  engaged  in  similar  industries. 

NEW   CORPORATIONS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Excelsior  Works,  Clayton,  Manchester, 
manufacturers     of     rubber     substitute,     reclaimed     rubber     and 
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rubber  chemicals,  has  converted  his  business  into  a  private 
limited  company,  the  directorate  consisting  of  himself  and  his 
two  sons.  The  capital  is  £80,000.  The  firm  has  considerably 
enlarged  its  business  in  recent  years  and  has  estabUshed 
agencies  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  the  New  York  City 
address  being  98  Maiden  Lane. 

The  United  Kingdom  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  has 
been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £200,000,000,  the  registered 
office  being  at  167  Oxford  street,  London.  This  is  an  American 
concern,  the  directors  including  W.  L.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
T.  G.  McCann,  of  Philadelphia.  Although  we  have  in  England 
the  well-known  firm  of  Claudius  Ash.  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd.  dental 
supplies,  a  large  amount  of  dental  rubber  has  always  come  in 
the  past  from  America,  and  no  doubt  the  present  and  prospective 
trade  restrictions  have  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
this  new  company.  We  have  also  imported  a  good  deal  of 
dental  rubber  from  Germany,  and  when  this  was  cut  ofl:  during 
the  war,  there  was  an  outcry  against  the  high  price  charged  by 
British  firms  for  goods  of  the  same  character. 

The  Enfield  Ediswan  Cable  Works,  Limited,  capitalized  at 
£200,000,  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  business  and  assets 
of  the  Enfield  Electric  Cable  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  which. 
It  turns  out,  was  the  purchaser  of  Connolly  Brothers'  cable 
works  at  Blackley,  Manchester.  The  sale  of  this  latter  concern 
by  auction  was  recently  referred  to  in  this  correspondence.  The 
new  company's  works  are  at  Brimsdow.  near  London,  and  con- 
siderable extensions  are  in  progress.  The  chairman  of  the  new 
company  is  Viscount  Grimston,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam, 
and  head  of  the  St.  Albans  Rubber  Co.,  which  makes  the 
Grimston  tire.  Other  members  of  the  board  are  C.  J.  Ford 
and  E.  E.  Hunter,  the  chairman  and  managing  director  of  the 
Edison  Swan  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  this  company  taking  up 
50,000  shares. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NOTES. 

LONDON  RUBBER  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  EXHIBITION 
AND  CONGRESS. 

A  RUBBER  .\ND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  exhibition  and  congress  will 
be  held  in  London  next  year.  The  time  set  is  June  3  to 
June  17,  and  the  place  will  be  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  where 
previous  exhibitions  have  been  held.  The  manager  will  be  Mr. 
H.  Greville  Montgomery ;  he  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  D.  Fulton 
and  Miss  Edith  A.  Browne.  The  oflices  are  at  present  at  43 
Essex  street.  Strand.  W.  C. 

NEW  FINNISH  RUBBER  AND   LEATHER  FACTORY. 

A  new  Finnish  firm  will  be  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  and  leather  goods  at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  to  be  known 
as  the  O.  Y.  Finska  Treugolnik  A.  B.,  with  an  initial  capital  of 
$965,000.  This  concern  is  closely  connected  with  the  Treugolnik 
of  Petrograd.     Franz  Ulthemann  is  managing  director. 

LANCASHIRE   FACTORIES  BUSY. 

Business  in  rubber  fabrics  is  very  brisk  in  the  Lancashire  fac- 
tories, and  the  garment  makers  are  keeping  busy.  It  is  believed 
that  the  French  Government  will  remove  duties  on  rain  cloth, 
which  will  help  the  French  rubber  trade  at  the  expense  of  the 
English.  Cloth  for  motor  hoods  is  in  great  demand;  it  is  needed 
for  the  imported  American  cars,  many  of  which  have  English 
bodies  fitted  to  them. 

MARSEILLES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  RESTRICTED. 

France  will  give  shipping  preference  to  rubber  grown  in 
French  possessions  or  elsewhere  by  companies  organized  with 
French  capital  and  under  French  law.  The  quantity  of  rubber 
to  be  imported  in  the  year  beginning  October,  1918.  was  fixed  by 
the  Allied  Rubber  Committee  at  22,000  tons  of  which  15,000  are 
to  be  landed  at  Marseilles.    The  imports  at  that  port  before  the 


war  were  800  to  900  tons  a  year,  but  in  the  last  two  years  they 
have  increased  to  about  8,000  tons  yearly. 

TIRE    EQUIPMENT    OF    FRENCH    MOTOR    CARS. 

Examples  of  the  tires  now  used  in  France  are  shown  in  a 
circular  recently  received  from  a  prominent  automobile  dealer 
of  Paris.  A  touring  car  has  wire  wheels,  820  by  120  m.  m., 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  the  two  rear  ones  being  non- 
skid.  A  heavy  truck,  carrying  4,000  kilos  net,  has  solid  tires, 
front  wheels  940  by  130  m.  m.  with  single  tires;  rear  wheels, 
1,000  by  130  m.  m.  with  twin  tires.  A  light  truck,  to  carry  1,000 
to  1,500  kilos  net,  may  have  wheels  with  either  pneumatic  or 
solid  tires :  for  the  pneumatic,  wheels  of  Michelin  steel  plate 
with  tires  920  by  120  m.  m.,  single  in  front  and  twin  in  the  rear, 
two  being  non-skid.  For  the  solid  tires,  wheels  of  wood  with 
900  by  90  m.  m.  tires,  single  in  front  and  twin  in  the  rear. 

GERMAN    BELTING    SUBSTITUTES. 

German  ingenuity  during  the  war  was  directed,  among  other 
things,  to  finding  substitutes  for  leather  and  rubber  driving  belts. 
Belts  made  of  tissues  sewn  together  or  one  rolled  inside  another 
were  found  to  be  very  resistant  and  strong  in  the  edges.  The 
friction  was  slight,  and  they  could  be  mended  easily.  These  were 
made  chiefly  of  spun  flax,  hemp  or  paper  yarn.  Cellulose 
materials  used  for  medium-sized  machinery  belts  would  not  stand 
much  tension.  Yarn  belts  were  also  woven  into  tube  form,  then 
flattened  and  sewed  together,  the  material  being  linen  or  paper; 
these  proved  very  useful.  Substitute  rubber  was  used  for  belts 
where  crude  rubber  or  balata  had  been  used  before ;  it  did  not 
melt  when  heated  by  friction,  but  it  could  not  stand  much  tension. 

ITALIAN    SULPHUR. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  sulphur  in  Italy.  The  price, 
which  was  160  lire  ($20.88)  a  ton  a  year  or  so  ago,  went  up  to 
425  lire  gold  ($82.02)  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  stock 
in  Sicily  was  nearly  used  up  owing  to  the  shortage  in  labor  and 
the  demands  of  the  Allies;  now  the  sulphur  properties  are  to  be 
worked  to  full  capacity. 

At  Mologna,  where  they  managed  to  keep  the  works  in  full 
operation,  a  plant  has  been  laid  down  for  making  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  vapor  that  arises  from  vents  and  borings.  The  Monte- 
cutini  Company,  which  turned  out  388,000  tons  of  the  half  million 
tons  of  sulphuric  sulphur  produced  by  Italy  in  1917,  has  amalga- 
mated with  the  Romagna  Co.  They  will  exploit  again  the  Boratella 
and  Montecutini  mines,  which  were  once  esteemed  the  richest  in 
Italy,  but  have  been  long  closed.  The  Agoria  mines,  at  Corde- 
vole,  which  were  closed  and  partly  destroyed  in  order  that  the 
Austrians  might  not  set  them  have  started  up  again. 

DUTCH    EAST    INDIES    RESTRICTION. 

Holland  places  restrictions  on  visitors  to  her  East  Indian  colo- 
nies. They  can  land  only  at  specified  ports  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Tunis,  and  the  smaller  islands,  and  even  there 
must  have  disembarkation  permits.  If  they  think  of  staying  for 
any  length  of  time  they  must  procure  admission  certificates  or 
permits  to  settle. 

Imports  of  rubber  goods  to  Victoria,  Australia,  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1919  amounted  to  £174,633  in  value,  against 
£112,203  in  the  same  quarter  of  1918. 

British  dealers  are  troubled  at  the  preference  shown  by 
Brazil  and  Argentina  of  late  for  rubber  goods  from  the  United 
States.  Brazilian  imports  of  rubber  goods  from  England  in 
1918  amounted  to  778  tons,  as  compared  with  1,189  tons  in  1913, 
the  last  full  year  before  the  war. 

Samoa  has  been  producing  rubber  to  the  v.\lue  of  about 
$100,000  a  year,  but  this  is  likely  to  fall  ofif  for  a  time  owing  to 
plantation   diflficulties. 
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Rubber  Planting  on   the  West  Coast  of   Borneo.' 


THE  FIRST  flftwi  seeds  to  lie  planted  In  Pontianak,  West 
Borneo,  were  imported  from  Malacca  in  1903  by  the 
Chinese  and  an  Englishman,  A.  Simons,  who  later  be- 
came manager  of  the  Kopoewas  Rubber  Maatschappij,  Soengci 
Dekan  Estate.  The  Chinese  and  the  well-to-do  inlanders  were 
the  first  to  experiment  with  this  new  industry,  and  for  want 
of  better  ground,  they  planted  on  old  peat  beds.  In  the  Chinese 
districts  of  Mandor  the  first  rubber  planters  were  formerly 
Chinese  mine-workers,  who.  when  the  mines  failed,  devoted 
themselves  more  and  more  to  agriculture.  The  commerce  with 
Ratavia  and  other  ports  of  Java  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  West  Borneo  being  only  32  hours  by  steamer  from  Singa- 
pore, is  another  factor  favoring  the  rapid  growth  of  llie  rubber 
industry  in   Borneo. 

.-\  Simon,  formerly  a  mining  en.uincor,  iilanlod  ihc  Inst  seeds 
around  his  home  at  Bengkalon, 
in  the  Kapoewas  district  and 
at  Smitau  in  the  upper  Kapoe- 
was where  the  oldest  rubber 
trees  of  that  region  are  found. 
The  climate  and  ground  are 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  rubber,  and  in  1910  many 
Chinese  and  inlanders  planted 
their  rice  fields  with  Hcvca. 

Hadji  Oesoep  Saigon,  the 
Nestor  of  the  inland  rubber 
planters,  persuaded  the  Sultan 
of  Pontianak  to  turn  over  his 
grounds  around  the  Kampong 
to  the  people  for  rubber  plant- 
ing, with  the  result  that  now 
there  are  large  plantations  in 
that  section  where  hundreds  of 
coolies  and  tappers  earn  their 
living.  Thousands  of  seeds  in 
small  low  cases,  each  contain- 
ing from  250  to  SCO  plants,  were  conveyed  to  the  upper  dis- 
tricts in  native  boats,  and  the  decks  of  the  little  Chinese  tong- 
kans  were  floating  Hftra-nurseries.  In  the  beginning  they 
planted  Ficiis  elastica,  and  Manihots  also  w-ere  seen,  but  these 
were  soon  replaced  by  the  hardier  Hcvca. 

The  Europeans,  alarmed  by  the  low  rubber  prices,  did  not 
enlarge  their  plantations  during  1917,  and  plantations  could 
be  obtained  for  very  little  money.  Seeds  were  also  cheaper, 
and  the  inlander,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  low 
prices  could  not  prevail,  planted  every  available  space  with 
Hevea,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  not  difficult. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  heaviest  underbrush  is  cut  down  and 
thenceforth  the  trees  are  left  to  grow  without  further  care. 
The  scarcity  of  coolie  labor  does  not  concern  the  small  planter, 
for  he  expects  to  do  the  work  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
children,  and  other  relatives. 

The  importance  of  the  native  planters  in  comparison  with 
the  Europeans  is  clearly  shown  in  the  e.xport  figures.  The 
European  production  in  1917  was  only  one-fourth  of  that  of 
the  native  production,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  total  export.  The  total  export  for  1917  was  estimated  at 
2,970,240  pounds.  Of  this  more  or  less  than  560,000  pounds  was 
of  European  production.  The  production  of  inland  and  Chinese 
rubber  plantations,  appraised  at  550  pounds  per  hectare"  per 
year,  brings  the  producing  area  to  4,349  hectares,  more  or  less. 
The  unproductive  area  is  even  greater,  being  estimated  at 
8,600  hectares.  Planted  about  600  trees  per  bouw^  the  total 
would   be  7,250,000  trees. 
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In  ordinary  soil,  production  on  land  wiih  ,^0  ti^  (i5  per  cent 
of  sand  is  fairly  good,  while  production  on  the  same  ground 
with  70  to  75  per  cent  sand  is  very  good,  and  level  ground  with 
a  standard  of  80  to  85  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  strange  to  say,  also 
yields  a- fairly  good  average;  trees  on  the  latter,  however, 
should  be  tapped  very  early  as  the  ground  dries  out  quickly. 
In  Pcmalang  soils,  where  the  amount  of  sand  is  85  per  cent 
(highest  sand  percentage),  the  absence  of  plant  diseases  is 
noticeable,  ihe  growth  is  quicker,  and  the  bark  harder  and 
thiiuier  than  on  rich  and  old  peat  soil.  The  production  is 
above  average,  apparently  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
water  is  drained  from  the  land  in  case  of  floods,  while  in  dry 
weatlier,  at  a  long  period  of  drought,  when  the  top  soil  is  hot 
dry.  it  is  cool  and  moist  under  the  surface.  This  con- 
ry  farming. 

\arious  products,  such  as 
vegetables,  are  planted  with 
Hcvca  while  the  trees  are 
young,  even  sugar-cane  being 
grown.  Coflfee  is  not  a  profit- 
■ible  venture,  as  the  rubber 
irees  cast  considerable  shade 
after  a  few  years,  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  coffee  plants. 
Plant  diseases  in  general 
are  not  numerous,  the  most 
important  being  the  Djamocr 
I'H't^as  ("striped  canker),  and 
knobbed  canker  (forming  no- 
dules in  the  cortex  of  Hevea). 
The  latter  is  most  generally 
known  in  the  Pontianak  see- 
In  Pontianak  the  average 
production  of  one  laborer,  tan- 
ping  about  300  trees  per  il  ,  , 
Trees   from    Boats.  j^    j,^.    ^^   ,   catties^   for   trees 

older  than  7  years  and  1  to  1"^  catties  for  trees  younger  than  7 
years.  On  Pematang  grounds  the  production  from  six-year- 
old  trees  is  5  grams  per  day  from  one  tree.  On  marshy  ground 
near  the  shore  the  average  is  3  to  4  grams  for  5  to  6-year-old 
trees.  As  the  trees  are  very  close  together  and  the  tapping 
methods  crude,  this  is  considered  a  good  average.  The  Euro- 
pean plantations  number  about  eight  in  that  region,  and  having 
contract  laborers,  show  better  results  in  general.  It  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  possible  for  trees  older  than  10  years  and 
younger  than  14  years,  planted  on  good  soil  and  well  culti- 
vated, to  yield  2,200  pounds  of  dry  rubber  per  hectare  per  year, 
and  it  has  also  been  proved  that  6  or  7-year-old  trees  will 
yield  an  average  of  6  to  10  grams  per  tree  per  tapping. 

The  most  commonly  used  methods  of  tapping  are  the  V-cut 
and  the  herring-bone  with  two  cuts.  Every  Chinese  and  native 
planter  prepares  his  own  rubber.  Wealthier  planters  have  20 
to  40  tappers  who  do  the  work  entirely  on  the  European  scale. 
Calenders  with  smooth  and  ribbed  rollers,  a  work-shed  and  a 
smoke  house,  nearly  all  of  primitive  construction,  are  their 
only  requirements.  Alum  is  used  a  great  deal  as  an  accelerator, 
of  coagulation,  being  cheaper  and  more  easily  obtained,  the 
large  carboys  of  acetic  acid  being  beyond  the  means  of  most 
of  the  native  planters.  Alum  also  has  the  advantage  of  coagu- 
lating without  the  danger  of  its  becoming  moldy. 

Mixing   inferior    rubber   with   Hevea   was    often   done    in    the 

beginning.     Bush    rubber   having  been   in   water   for   some   time 
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and  not  fit  for  sale  was  mixed  with  Hcvea  and  worked  through 
the  machines  into  crepe,  scrap,  etc. 

Zinc  coagulation  tanks  were  gradually  replaced  by  wooden 
ones.  The  little  Chinese  earthen-ware  cups  were  used  as  latex 
cups,  which  served  the  purpose  very  well  and  are  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The  Chinese  inlander  or 
e.xporter  pays  little  attention  to  the  packing,  the  rubber  sheets 
coming  from  various  sources  being  bundled  and  tied  with  ropes 
and  hoisted  on  board  the  ship  for  the  Singapore  market.  Not- 
withstanding the  crude  methods  of  preparing  and  packing  the 
rubber,  it  is  unusually  pure  and  free  from  foreign  matter. 

Pontianak  boasts  of  a  rubber  market  where  rubber  dealers 
from  inland  and  elsewhere  present  their  rubber  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Lately  the  Japanese  have  bought  rubber, 
not  only  from  the  European,  but  from  the  Chinese  planters  as 
well. 

The  question  of  labor  has  caused  the  proprietors  of  the  larger 
plantations  much  trouble.  In  the  beginning,  coolie  tappers  re- 
ceived 24  florins  a  month  or  80  cents   (Dutch  currency)   a  day. 


Free  coolies,  Pontianakers,  Javanese,  etc.,  were  also  employed. 
These  arbitrary  people  went  from  one  plantation  to  another, 
terrorizing  the  foremen  who  had  little  authority  over  the  labor- 
ers who  worked  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  at  their  own  terms, 
so  that  many  plantation  owners  were  forced  to  shut  down. 
Conditions,  however,  have  changed  and  coolies  are  satisfied 
to  work  for  9  to  10  florins  per  month. 

The  Chinese  planters  are  also  in  need  of  workers.  For- 
merly Chinese  labor  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  in  1913  the 
government  imposed  a  levy  of  25  florins  for  Chinese  entering 
the  country.  Not  long  ago  a  law  was  passed  forcing  them  to 
make  payment  in  Singapore.  Previously  this  could  be  done 
in  Pontianak.  The  government  fears  that  after  planting  Hcvca 
and  other  well-paying  crops  the  people  will  not  care  to  raise 
rice  any  longer,  and  will  suffer  for  want  of  food.  The  Chi- 
nese have  the  best  rice  fields  in  the  west,  and  also  raise  pepper, 
gambler,  sago,  cocoa,  rubber  and  even  sugar  cane,  and  although 
they  are  said  to  he  ignorant  and  careless,  the  fact  remains  that 
Ihcy  are  directly  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  West  Coast. 


Rubber   Planting  Notes. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  WEST  DUTCH  BORNEO.          ^^  high  tableland,  called  attention  to  the  variety  of  crops  that  can  be 

RUBBER  culture  has  extended  greatly  in  West   Dutch   Borneo  raised,  among  them  rubber,  along  the  whole  extent  and  especially 

in  the  last  ten  years.   Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  plantations  in  the  Lake   Nyassa  region. 

belong  to  Chinese,  Malayans,  and,  more  recently,  to  Japa-  

ULse.    The  climate  is  well  suited  for  rubber;  rain  falls  the  year  AMENITIES  OF  MALAYAN  RUBBER  CULTIVATION. 

around,  and  there  is  no  dry  season  as  in  Java     Labor  conditions  ^,^^,.^^_^  incidents  recorded  in  the  "Straits  Budget"  show  how 

are  favorable,  for  Borneo  has  plenty  of  native  laborers,  Dyaks  for  ^^^   ,„o„„,„„^  of  plantation   life   is  broken.     In   Kajang  a   herd 

the  hard  work,  like  felling  the  jungle    and  Malayans  for  lighter  ^^  ,,     ^ants  broke  into  an  estate  and  destroved  600  rubber  trees, 

work,   like   weeding    tapping    etc.     Most   of   the   estates   are   of  _^^   ^angakah   the  coolies   would   not   work  "because  a  tiger   was 

cornparatively  small  size.     Nearly  every  Malayan  has  an  estate  ^^                                      ^^    ^^^    ^,^^^    ^    ^^^^.              afterward    and 

of  50,000  to  60,000  trees,  too  closely  planted,  and  the.r  handling  of  ^^.^^^^  3^^,  ^^^^^^^ .  ^^  ^^_^g^.   ^^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^ 

the  crop  is  primitive.     They  borrow  of  the  Chinese,  who  in  that  .              ,,11.        j       ir              ^i^u 

^       ^                           ^                    ,•,,-,«■,              •   ,  3  tapper  in  broad  daylight  and  only  fragments  of  the  man  were 

way  come  to  own  plantations  too,  while  the  Malayan  sinks  to  ^        .  ,  ,         t     c-                •.    ir      '1^  r     ^  1             \,               c       j 

,    -^                 ,             ,.        ^,          , ,               ,       .          f  ,,r        T>  found  later.     In  Singapore  itself  a  16-foot-long  cobra  was  found 

the  status  of  a  coohe.     The  rubber  production  of  West  Borneo  .              .r^uju                   jj           jo-.u 

^  one  one  of  the  piers,  and,  after  it  had  been  noosed,  dragged  off  the 

was  as  follows  pj^^.  ^^  ^j^^  highroad  three  men  who  were  holding  it. 

\9\i      Minu/.!  100,936 

1916  313,616  

Wi     '.'.''...'.'....'..'.'.....'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.■'■'.'.'.'■'.'.   vtoMO  PARA    RUBBER    IN    UGANDA,   AFRICA. 

It   is   expected    that   in   five   years    the   output   of   the   Sambas  In   Uganda.   Para   rubber  has  become  the  main  crop  on  inost 

estates  alone  will  be  6,600,000  pounds.  plantations,   particularly  those   in   the   more  humid  parts  of  the 

.  Protectorate.    Other  rubbers  are  neglected  because  Hevea  proves 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  well    suited    to    conditions,    and    suffers    little    from    pests    and 
In   1917  about  3,000  additional   acres   were   planted   in   British  diseases.     The  1918  output  was  144,727  pounds  of  plantation  rub- 
North   Borneo,   making   the    total    acreage   34,828,   according   to  ber  valued  at    €9,965,  and  9,362  pounds  of  forest  rubber  worth 
the    ".'\nnual    Report    for    Agriculture,"    British    North    Borneo,  ,  i92i.    Prices  are  low  on  account  of  the  restrictions  of  the  United 
1917.    Of    this    area,    21,400    acres,    representing    half    the    total  States  on  imports  and  prices. 

number    of    trees,    were    tapped.      The   production    in    1917    was  

2,611  tons,  of  which  2,444  was  exported.    In  1917,  14,292  coolies  export  duty  on  netherland  east  Indian  rubber. 

were  employed,  the  number  having  doubled  in  two  years.     Much  ^,^^   Pcrsbureau    Vac   Dias    of   Amsterdam,    Holland,    reports 

of  the  land  is  hilly  and  the  question  of  soil  erosion  is  serious.  j,,^j  pj^^^  ^^^  ^^i^^  ^^^^  ,^  ,^^y  ^  ^^^  ^f  10  ^^  I5  ^^^^^  q^jj^j, 

currency  (4  to  6  cents  U.  S.  currency)  per  pound  on  crude  rubber 

EXPORT  DUTY   ON   FRENCH   COLONIAL   RUBBER.  ^^-^^^^   j^^^   „^^   Netherland   East   Indies. 

A    proposal     to    put    a    duty    of    1.50    francs     per    kilogram  Protests   have   been   made   by   the   Internationale    Vereemging 

($0.13-f  per  pound)   on  raw  rubber  that  is  not  produced  in  "the  j.,,^^     ^^     Rubberkultuur     (Inlernational     Society     for     Rubber 

French  Colonies  has  been  made  by  the  Deputy  for  Indo-China.  Culture)   at  the   Hague,  representing  nearly  all  the  Netherland 

The    Paris    Chamber    of    Commerce    has    protested    vigorously  East     Indian     plantations,     and     also     by     de     Amsterdamscke 

against  the  proposed  law.  Vereemging  voor  den  Rubber  Handel   (Amsterdam   Society  for 

■  the  Rubber  Trade),  which  is  made   up  of  dealers,  brokers  and 

RUBBER  LANDS  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  plantations. 

The  new  governor  of  British   East  Africa,   Gen.   Sir  Edward  Fear  is  expressed  that   higher  prices,   which  necessarily   must 

Northey,  in  expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  all  East  Africa,  from  follow  the  adoption  of  the   proposed  plan,  would  prevent  com- 

Somaliland  and  Abyssinia  to  Natal,  for  white  immigration,  owing  petition   with   the   Netherland  East   Indian   rubber  in  the  world 

to  the  accessibility  to  temperate   climate   on   the   mountains  and  market.     While  an  export  duty  might  not  result  in  profit  to  the 
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older   plantations,   it   would    without   doubt    adversely   alToct   the 
younger  ones. 

EXTRACTING  OIL   FROM    HEVEA   SEEDS. 

Planters  of  HcTca  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  could 
make  large  profits  by  extracting  oil  from  the  seeds,  but  e.xperi- 
m.ents,  tlic  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  "Bulletin  Eco- 
iiomiqitc  dc  I'lndo-Chinc,"  show  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
seeds  and  extracting  the  oil  to  be  so  great  that  the  net  returns 
are  not  encouraging.  The  percentage  of  oil  in  the  seeds  was 
found  to  be  30  instead  of  40  as  anticipated,  and  the  number  of 
seeds  produced  by  each  tree  was  much  less  than  the  estimates. 
It  seems  probable  that  better  results  may  be  expected  from 
improved  methods  of  gathering  and  treating  the  seeds,  as  the 
oil  content  is  considerable. 

WAX-COATED    COAGULATING    TRAYS. 

Wooden  trays  made  waterproof  by  being  coated  with  a 
special  composition  of  wax,  and  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
enamelled  dishes  used  in  coagulating  rubber  latex  have  been 
invented  by  Gordon  Skene  in  Ceylon.  The  tray  is  as  large  as 
four  of  the  ordinary  dishes. 


Of  the  EHt<horbiaceac  there  are  half  a  dozen  varieties,  only 
two  of  which,  however,  have  a  rubber  value.  Euphorbia  cuneata, 
in  Somali  "Da-ri-nder,''  gives  a  latex  containing  17.7  per  cent 
caoutchouc  and  81.80  per  cent,  resin;  the  latter  is  hard,  fragile, 
and  neuter.  The  caoutchouc  has  little  nerve,  cannot  stand  a  tem- 
perature above  SO  degrees  C,  but,  it  is  believed,  can  be  utilized 
in  the  rubber  industry.  Euphorbia  Tiracalli,  in  Somali  "Dauno," 
flourishes  in  arid  places ;  it  could  be  planted  in  the  many  desert 
portions  of  the  land.  It  gives  an  abundant  latex  which  yields 
12.2  per  cent  caoutchouc  and  87  per  cent  resin.  This  rubber  in 
Senator  Pirelli's  opinion  can  be  utilized  in  the  rubber  industry, 
and  can  be  substituted  for  jelutong. 

The  Manihot  Glaziovii,  imported  from  Brazil,  where  it  yields 
the  Ceara  rubber,  flourishes  admirably  in  East  Africa.  In  Soma- 
liland  it  is  the  only  plant  that  is  cultivated  on  the  rubber  plan- 
tations. The  field  is  open  for  Italian  enterprise  to  develop  the 
production  of  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  forms  of 
caoutchouc. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Versailles  conference,  Italy  is  pleading  to 
have  her  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  colonies  joined  by  the  conces- 
sion to  her  of  British  Somaliland  and  the  intervening  strip  of 
coast.     This  would  cut  off  Abyssinia  effectually  from  the  sea. 


RUBBER  ACREAGE   IN    INDIA. 

The  following  was  the  acreage  of  rubber  cultivation  in 
India  at  the  end  of  1917:  South  India,  47,631  acres,  37,510  in  lap- 
ping. Burma,  63,857  acres,  27,172  in  tapping.  Assam,  3,064  acres 
Ficus  clastica.  

WET  ROT  IN  HEVEA  ROOTS. 

Fom^s  pscudo-fcrrcus  is  the  cause  of  "wet  rot"  in  the  roots 
of  the  Para  rubber  tree,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Bulletin  28.  Three  species 
have  now  been  found  that  can  live  parasitically  on  Hevca :  fomes 
Hgnosiis,  the  white  root  fungus;  fomes  lamasens-is,  the  brown 
root  disease,  and  fomes  pseudo-ferreus. 


INDIA  RUBBER  IN  ITALIAN  SOMALILAND. 


FROM  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  of  botanists  and  other  scientific 
travelers  and  from  many  practical  agricultural  experiments, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  Italian  Somaliland  many  im- 
portant rubber-yielding  plants  are  to  be  found  growing  wild,  and 
also  that  tlie  surroundings,  if  properly  chosen,  are  favorable  for 
the  culture  of  Manihot  Glaziovii.  Though  experiments  in  culti- 
vation have  met  with  varying  success,  a  colonial  farmer,  P. 
Guelfi-Camajani,  asserts  in  the  "Tribuna  Coloniale,"  Rome,  that 
they  have  taught  both  scientific  men  and  practical  farmers  how 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  their  way  and  strong  efforts  to 
establish  rubber  culture  would  already  have  been  made  had  it  not 
been  for  the  war. 

Various  members  of  the  Apocinaceae  family  flourish  in  Soma- 
liland ;  those  found  so  far  are :  Landolphia  Florida,  Landolphia 
petersiana,  Adenium  co'etanum  and  Hunleria  Africatia.  Lan- 
dolphia Florida,  in  Somali  "Mabargo,"  is  found  all  over  Africa;  in 
Somaliland  it  grows  in  moist  places  and  gives  plenty  of  latex. 
The  analyses  of  the  plant  latices  were  all  made  in  the  Pirelli 
laboratories,  the  report  stating  that  the  Somali  Landolphia  Flo- 
rida yielded  18.8  per  cent  caoutchouc  and  79.2  per  cent  resin,  the 
rubber  being  of  light  color  and  possessing  nerve,  the  resin  havmg 
a  low  fusion  point.  The  La-ndolphia  petersian<i  has  its  home  in 
East  Africa.  The  London  Imperial  Institute's  analysis  of  that 
grown  in  British  East  Africa  gave  82.5  and  80.7  per  cent 
caoutchouc,  with  13.4  and  12.6  per  cent  resin ;  the  quality  is 
close  to  that  of  the  Hevea  Para.  The  Hunteria  Africana  seems 
to  have  some  rubber  qualities,  while  the  analysis  of  the  latex  of 
Adenium  coetamim  by  the  Pirellis  gave  85  per  cent  resin  and  IS 
per  cent  of  a  substance  like  gutta  percha. 


RUBBER   SOURCES   AND   RECONSTRUCTION 
POLICIES. 


THE  LISTING  OF  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  of  raw  material  among 
the  reconstruction  policies  of  European  nations  again  draws 
attention  to  the  complete  dependence  of  American  rubber  in- 
dustry upon  importation  of  crude  rubbers.  The  situation  is  con- 
cisely set  forth  in  the  "Commerce  Reports"  of  August  1,  1919,  by 
the  following  statistics  compiled  by  a  representative  of  an 
American   company. 

While  it  is  intimated  that  the  reconstruction  policies  being 
formulated  abroad  will  not  be  without  effect  on  America's  sup- 
ply of  crude  rubber,  it  hardly  seems  credible,  in  the  face  of  the 
present  great  over-production  and  the  anxiety  of  thousands  of 
plantation  shareholders,  that  any  government  will  find  it  either 
necessary  or  wise  to  hamper  the  normal  dealings  of  rubber 
planters  with  their  best  customers  in  the  United  States. 

The  facts  and  statistics  presented  are  in  part  as  follows : 

During  1917  Far  Eastern  plantations  produced  about  79.S  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  crude  rubber ;  the  British  colonies 
turned  out  approximately  80  per  cent  of  this,  or  63  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  world. 

The  only  place  on  American  soil  where  conditions  have  been 
found  favorable  to  rubber  growing  is  the  insignificant  total  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  147  tons  was  produced  in  Mindanao 
in  1917,  or  sufficient  to  last  one  of  the  large  American  manufac- 
turers about  one  day.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  good 
cheap  labor  (our  Government  prohibits  the  importation  of 
Chinese  coolies)  and  government  restriction  limiting  to  2,500 
acres  the  amount  of  land  which  corporations  can  own,  the  in- 
vestment of  American  capital  has  been  restricted  and  dis- 
couraged. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  HTIBBER  PLANTATIONS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

It  is  notable  that  76  per  cent  of  planted  acreage  of  plantation 
rubber  is  owned  by  British  capital  and  2.8  per  cent  by  American 
capital,  according  to  best  available  authorities,  as   follows: 

Pianlation  Interests.  .\creage.  Per  Cent. 

British     1,513,576  7S.9 

Dutch     260,000  13.0 

French    and    Belgian 10'),000  5.0 

American     55,000  2.8 

Ccrman     3,<!00  .2 

.All   other    63.577  3.1 

Total     1.995,553  100.0 

The  55,000  acres  planted  and  controlled  by  American  capital 
comprise  the  estate  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Plantations, 
Inc..  in  Sumatra,  American  interests  have  also  recently  acquired 
40,000   acres   of   undeveloped    land  in    Sumatra.    The   Goodyear 
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qualities  at  $1  Straits  ($0.5644  gold)  per  pound  ex  warehouse 
Singapore;  or,  as  an  alternative,  for  the  Government  to  fix  the 
price  at  $0.80  Straits  ($0.45  gold),  and  to  appoint  a  rubber  con- 
troller to  place  orders.  The  Dutch  Government  was  alleged  to 
be  favorable  to  this  plan.  The  commission  estimated  that  the 
world  consumption  of  plantation  rubber  during  1919  would  be 
117,000  tons. 

In  order  to  control  raw  materials  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment prohibited  the  export  of  rubber  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
except  by  permit. 

JAPANESE  RITBBEE  PLANTATIONS  IN  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

The  area  of  Japanese  rubber  plantations  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, located  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Johore,  and  held  by  125 
men,  is  estimated  at  93,803  acres,  of  which  51,166  acres  are 
already  planted  and  yield  344,000  pounds,  or  about  154  tons 
monthly. 

Rubber  manufacture  in  Japan  is  making  gradual  progress. 
Imports  of  crude  rubber  into  Japan  amounted  in  1917  to  3,748 
tons,  costing  $4,565,113,  as  compared  with  2,961  tons,  costing 
$3,623,005  in  1916— an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  Japan  during  1918 
is  said  to  be  importing  double  the  amount  of  rubber  imported 
during  1917. 


THE  RUBBER  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL. 


Sumatra  plantations  include  20,000  acres.  A  very  limited  area 
is  also  planted  to  rubber  in  Mindanao,  Philippines. 

A  fraction  of  over  66  per  cent  of  all  rubber  plantations  are 
situated  in  British  colonies,  so  that  Great  Britain  exercises  both 
political  and  financial  control  over  the  supply  of  this  important 
raw  material.  Of  the  total  acreage  under  British  control  807,491 
acres  are  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Johore,  159,500 
acres  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  251,500  in  Ceylon,  41,820  in 
South  India,  29,880  in  British  Borneo,  26,390  in  British  Burmah 
and  5,000  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Under  the  Dutch  flag  there  are  352,455  acres  in  Sumatra,  238,- 
830  acres  in  Java  and  10,100  acres  in  Dutch  Borneo,  giving  the 
Netherlands  political  control  over  49  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
acreage  in  rubber  plantations.  France  controls  10,000  acres  in 
Cochin  China,  and  the  share  of  all  other  countries  amounts  to 
62,577  acres.  An  almost  unlimited  area  of  desirable  land  for 
rubber  plantations  is  as  yet  available  for  development  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Ceylon  and  Java.  __ 

SINGAPORE    REPLACING  LONDON   AS  THE   WORLD'S   RUBBER   CENTER. 

Before  the  war  plantation  rubber  was  shipped  direct  from 
Singapore,  Colombo,  and  other  ports  in  the  Far  East  to  London, 
where  it  was  sold  at  auction.  London  had  always  been  the 
world's  greatest  rubber  market.  But  the  submarine  menace,  to- 
gether  with  high  ocean   freight  and  war-risk  rates  and  lack  of 

tonnage,  placed  London  at  a  disadvantage,  so  that  the  Singapore  ^.  j^.i^lligent  examination  of  the  Brazilian  rubber  trade 

market  and  the  Far  East  has  become,  temporanlv  at  least,   the  /\                    .                                    .         „     •      .,  j       a      -i  tj   imo 

world's  rubber  market.    The  Singapore  rubber  auctions  are  grow-  t\  appears  m    Wileman  s  Brazilian  Review    for  April  23,  1919. 

ing  more  and   more  important   and   buying  of  crude   rubber   is  A  few  figures  serve  as  a  text: 

largely  centered  there.     In  addition  to  representatives  of  all  large  ipuen  s        R 

American  manufacturers,  all  large  American  and  London  dealers  '                          .j.'^^^,.               Value 

now  have  buyers  at  Singapore.     Sales  in  the  Singapore  auctions  1913 36,232         £10,375,000 

have  grown  from  552  tons  in  the  year  of  their  origin   (1912)    to  1917 33,998  7,484,000 

24,316  tons  in  1917.     Practically  all  plantation  rubber  is  now  im-  "18 22,662  3,998,000 

ported   into   the   United   States    via   the   Pacific   direct   from   the  j„  jgjg  j^e  exportation  was  one-third  less  than  the  year  before, 

Far  East,  m  Japanese  tonnage.                                                           ,  u-i     ..u         uu       u         u^   ■                   11,..           1.   ir                 i. 

Although  the  London  market  seems  without  particular  in-  "'^ile  the  rubber  brought  in  was  only  about  one-half  as  much, 
fluence  on  conditions  here,  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  we  should  The  quantity  is  not  exact,  because  6,000  tons  more  were  pro- 
not  discount  consideration  of  London  as  a  factor  in  the  rubber  duced,  but  were  retained  by  the  Brazilian  banks  and  not  ex- 
market;  for  the  majority  of  rubber  plantations  are  British-  p^^j^j  j^^  ^^itg^.  j^inks  it  fairer  and  more  scientific  to  com- 
owned,  and  in  nearly  every  case  nave  their  central  ottices  in  Lon-  ,,  ,-  e  ,  a  ■  ,  ,  a  ,■ 
don,  and  from  that"  city  "the  directors  are  controlling  the  sales.  P^"""  '^e  figures  for  the  4  war  years  with  the  4  years  preceding. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  shipping,  financial,  and  other  con-  For  those  periods  the  decrease  in  tons  was  35,810,  or  18.6  per 
ditions  resume  normal  state  London  may  again  become  a  greater  cent,  while  that  in  value  was  £52.018,000,  or  61.1  per  cent.  "These 
factor  in  the  rubber  market.  figures  show  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Brazilian  rubber  in- 
RUBBER  LANDS  RESTRICTIONS  REMOVED.  dustry  has  in  the  face  of  tremendous  depreciation  and  difficulties 

The  rubber  lands  restriction  enactment  of   1917,  an  ordinance  ^f  ^           ^j^j    maintained  a  brave  front,"  and  has  put  ofif  "the 

of  the  Government  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  was  intended  ,              .       .             ,            ,             ,      t-      ■■     r    1         -u       ,, 

to  discourage  American  and  other  alien  interests  taking  up  land  complete  extinction  and  transfer  to  the  East     of  the  wild  rubber 

at  a  time  when  British  interests  were  involved  in  abnormal  con-  industry.     "So  long  as  hard,  fine  rubber  enjoys  a  premium  over 

ditions  and  at  a  disadvantage,  and  provided  for   discontinuance  every  other  kind"  that  prediction  will  not  come  true.     Yet  hard 

of  land  grants  of  more  than  50  acres  in  extent  to  aliens      An  f;„g  ^.jjich  rose  to  12s.  9d.  a  pound  in  1910  in  the  London  market, 

amendment  was  passed  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  Legislative  ,    ^     ,      „,,,      ,    ,      ,      ■     ■         r    a     -i    ir>,,^ 

Council  late  in  1917,  however,  placing  British  subjects  on  a  par  s^"^  to  Is.  S/^d.  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1919. 

with  aliens  so  far  as  their  position  with  regard  to  acquiring  rub-  In   1900  Brazil's   rival  in   rubber  production   was   Africa;   the 

her  lands  is  concerned.  Eastern  plantations  producing  only  4  tons ;  the  figures  being  26,- 

All  British  plantation  companies,  in  addition  to  excess-profits  750  tons  for  Brazil  and  27,136  for' Africa,  the  only  year  save  one 
tax,  were  required  to  pav  export  duty  of  2Ja  per  cent  ad  valorem  ,          ...                  i,     j      t      ir,io  ^i      t-     .           1         .• 
on  output  of  estates  when  the  price  of  cultivated  rubber  does  not  '''l^*^"  '^f""  was  ahead.     In   1918  the   Eastern   plantations   pro- 
exceed  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  east  (which  is  equivalent  to  60  duced   200,950   tons,    Brazil   30,700,    and    the   rest    of   the   world, 
cents  gold),  and  otherwise  5  per  cent.    The  established  price  is  chiefly  Africa,  9,929  tons. 

based  on  standard  first  latex  crepe.       Alien  producing  companies  in  Percentage 

British  territory,  including  .\merican,  were  likewise  subjected  to  of  Increase 

the  payment  of  export  duty.  Product.on:-          ^^^^__^^^.^^_    ^^^^^^         ^^^^       ^^^^^^    "^^-^Inr' 

MINIMUM  PRICES  AND   RESTRICTED   PRODUCTION  IN   THE   FAR   EAST.  1900 4  26,750  27.136  53,890 

.£,         ^,         .          .            .            .           .   •  ,■                         •              J           J  1901 5  30.300  24.545  54  850  +   1.7 

After    the    .A.merican    import    restrictions    were    imposed,    and  1902 8  28.700  23,632  52,340  —4.5 

with  immense  stocks  accumulating  in  primary  markets,  there  de-  1903 21  31.100  24.829  55,950  -|-  6.8 

^xloped   among    far   east   plantation    intere.st-s,    particularly   their  "^y- —  —/■■,■  ■■,  ,\i  f.^  ^S  tl'?  t"o4 

financial  interests  in  London,  considerable  agitation  for  govern-  1906 510  36.000  29.700  66.210  +  6^5 

ment  regulation  and  protection  of  producers  by  establishig  mini-  1907 l.ooo  38^000  3o!ooo  69^000  +4^2 

mum  prices  and  restricting  output.  \'^^l \f>l  39,000  24,600  65  400  -5.2 

T-      .*      .        A  ,      inm     /^      1  1       .     I    1-^-  i  1909 3.600  42.000  24,000  69,600        4-64 

Early  in  August,  1918,  Ceylon  adopted  123  pounds  per  acre  as  1910 8.200  40.800  21,500  7o!50O  +  !.:■ 

maximum  production.     With  prices  near  the  cost  of  production  1911 14,419  37,730  23.000  75.149  +  6.5 

and    the   situation   acute,    an    investigating   commission    was    ap-  \l\\ fy^l  lYf  l\fif,  98.928  +31.6 

pointed  in  Singapore  by  plantation  interests,  to  formulate  definite  \9\^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     7i',380  37',000  12,000  120.380  +iro 

plans  and  recommendations  to  submit  to  the  local  colonial  gov-  1915 !  1071867  37!220  13!615  I58,'702  +3L8 

ernment  and  the  home  British  Government,  for  fixing  prices  and  l^V' VAmi  \%-\%l  \\\\\  ??V'^ol  -\VA 

restricting  production.     In  the  meantime  temporary  measures  of  w^\\V^\\\\V^\V^V^  foo'sSO  30.700  9;929  241579  —\o 

relief  were  provided  by  the  colonial  government's  suspending  ex-  I919   ^estimate) 230,000  33!o00  lO^OOO  273,000  +13^4 

IT  ^^Z,^""^  ^^'  '^"^  ^"'^  ^""""^  temporary  loans  to  rubber  ,909:l9uTb'ef7re  war).  102,355  202,310  117,952  422,617  .... 

cultivators.    ...  .     .  ....  Relative  production 24.2%  47.9%  27.9%        100.0% 

Later  the  investigating  commission  appointed  by  the  plantation      1914-1918  (during  war).  745,917      180.790       61,250     987.957 

interests  recommended  a  total  restriction  of  SO  pounds  per  acre      Rela'ive  production 75.5%        18.2%         6.3%      100.0% 

per  quarter  and  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  trust  to  buy  prime         1  inclusive  of  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
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The  writer  hopes  that  as  the  percentage  of  new  acreage  for 
the  plantations  has  fallen  off  greatly  during  the  war,  the  increased 
pri.>portion  of  rubber  production  will  be  such  that  Brazil  can  con- 
tend against  it. 

The  States  of  Para  and  Manaos  are  practically  bankrupt  and 
have  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  for  help;  it  is  suggested 
that  that  government  should  assume  the  administration  of  both. 
The  Amazon  rubber  industry  has  seen  its  worst,  but  it  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  agricultural  industry  that  may  feed  it.  The 
demand  for  rubber  may  exceed  the  supply,  and  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  improve  the  methods  employed  and  the  quality,  and  even  per- 
haps manufacture  in  situ. 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PARA. 

THE  STATISTICS  of  the  Port  of  Para  Company  give  the  total  of 
rubber  exports  for  1918  as  29,119  tons  (65,226,560  pounds), 
and  the  following  table  summarizes  the  actual  rubber  exports 
for  the  last  four  years,  together  with  the  regions  from  which 
the  products  came : 

Pounds. 

From:  1915.  1916.  191?!  1918. 

Stales  of  Pari,  1 

Amazonas  and  f 30,103,135  27,509,702  26,648,246  18,794,094 

Matto  Grosso    J 

Acic  Federal   21,651,398  19,142,026  23.142,718  18,086,990 

Peru'^'etc      }  •'    ■  12,729,339  15,309,604  29.970,772  27,181,836 

Totals 64,483,872  61,961,332  79,761,736  64,062,920 

The  total  amount  of  rubber  received  at  the  port  of  Para  during 
1918  was  54,716,116  pounds,  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

.Nt,.tc    ol    Para 14,310,828 

State   ot   Amazonas 372,497 

Sutc  oi  Malto  Grosso 1,172,765 

Acre  Fe.leral H'iH'^"^ 

Bolivia    6,683,620 

Peiu 2,334.915 

UntlassiBed    14,347,685 

Totals     54,716,116 

The  net  weight  of  rubber  exported  was  47,643,086  pounds,  of 
which  there  were  shipped  to: 

Pounds.  Per  Cent. 

Liverpool      10,622,878  22.2 

Havre    1,916,539  4.2 

\ew   Vork    34,342,832  72.1 

Sou;h  America,  etc 181,588  .3 

Barbados     579,249  1.2 

47,643,086  100.0 

The  quantities  of  rubber  thus  shipped  were ; 

Pounds. 

Fine    17,559,821 

Medium   1,236,123 

Sernamby    6,341,284 

rauciio  7,776,267 

Other  grades    14,729,591 

47,643,086 
The  quantity  of  Bolivian  rubber  actually  sent  to  Para  during 
the  year  is  registered  at  6,672,818  pounds   (gross  weight),  while 
2,334,915  pounds  came  from  Peru. 


THE   RUBBER  TREE  ASSOCIATION   OF   AMAZONAS. 

The  Club  da  Seringueira,  the  rubber-tree  club,  a  section  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  of  Amazonas,  at  Manaos,  Brazil, 
was  incorporated  April  24,  1916,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Brazil,  and  designated  "an  institution  of  public  utility"  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  December  27,  1917.  It  took  over  at 
once  the  supervision  of  the  Scringal  Miry,  an  experimental  rub- 
ber estate,  which  had  been  started  in  September,  1916.  The  club 
also  began  operations  at  the  Canipo  de  Expericncias  da  Socie- 
dade  Anwconcnse  de  Agricultura,  which  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  Government  three  years  before  when  all  work  was  sus- 
pended ;  Dr.  Angelino  Bevilacqua  is  director  of  this  and  C.  J. 
Carvalhaes.  manager  of  the  Seringal.  The  club  receives  financial 
aid  from  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  publishes  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin "A  Seringueira,"  which  contains  not  only  news  of  the  doings 


at  the  stations  it  supervises,  but  also  interesting  rubber  informa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  president  of  the  Club  is  Jose  Claudio  de  Mesquita,  with  Dr. 
Osman  Pedroso,  Dr.  Alpedo  A.  da  Malta,  Dr.  Antonio  Crespo 
de  Castro  and  Dr.  Angelino  Bevilacqua  as  directors;  the  secre- 
tary is  Arthur  Ferrcira,  who  is  on  the  administrative  council 
with  Dr.  Esmeraldo  .\.  da  Silva  Coclho,  Dr.  Alcides  Bahia,  Dr. 
Francisco   P.  de  .\raujo  and  Raymundo  C.  Monliero  da  Costa. 


iE.\DQ 


hERINCL'ElK... 


The  office  of  the  club  is  in  the  building  of  the  Associafdo  Com- 
mercial (Business  .Association),  Rua  Marechal  Deodoro,  Manaos. 
The  Club  has  selected  June  24  as  "Rubber  Day"  and  celebrates 
the  occasion  by  public  festivities  in  the  Seringal  Miry,  where 
experiments  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  and 
e.xtraction  of  rubbei  are  carried  on  and  suggested  imprcx  enients 
are  tried  out. 


TWO  NEW  OCEAN  CABLES  PROPOSED. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  .American  firms  with  iradc  inter- 
ests in  the  Orient  to  have  a  second  Pacific  cable  laid.  The 
present  one  from  San  Francisco  through  Honolulu,  Guam  and 
Yokohama  to  Shanghai  has  become  w^holly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  increased  business  during  and  since  the  w^ar, 
and  the  average  time  for  a  message  from  San  Francisco  to 
Yokohama  or  Shanghai  is  novir  about  four  days.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to 
investigate  conditions  and  urge  the  present  Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany to  extend  its  facilities.  Reliable  estimates  place  the  cost  of 
another  cable  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000,000,  and  it  is.  believed 
that  such  a  cable  would  soon  pay  for  itself  with  the  increasing 
trade  in  the  Far  East. 

Large  business  interests  in  the  United  States  and  Scandinavian 
countries  are  also  projecting  a  cable  between  New  York  and 
Sweden,  probably  ending  in  Gothenburg.  The  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  -Atlantic  cables,  as  well  as  the  increased  trade  with 
Norway,  Finland  and  Russia,  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  project,  but  a  northern  route  of  communication  has  been 
needed  for  some  time. 


Reasons  given  for  the  reduced  output  of  rubber  from 
Brazil  are  the  low  level  of  rubber  prices,  the  abnormally  low 
prices  for  caucho  and  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  which 
impeded  work. 


The  "Revista  da  .Associacao  Commercial  do  .Amazonas"  con- 
curs  in  the  opinion  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  quoting  as  fol- 
low^s :  "Numberless  risks  might  result  from  any  modification  of 
the  method  of  extraction— well-smoked  "Para  rubber  is  the  best 

in  the  world." 
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Recent   Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


W.   E.  Cowlii 


N    '■ 

'308.846'      Metafand  rubber  tire,  '  F.   F.   Green,   Colgate,  o'kla. 

I  >         i;308.870.     Girdle   of  elastic  wcbljing.      M.   W.   Scliloss,  assignor  to 

the  Treo  Co.,  Inc.— both  of  >  lw  \  ork  City. 

1.309.047. 

Rubber    boot    cr   shoe.      R.    B.    Price.    New    York    City,   assignor 

to    The    Goodyear's    Metallic    Rubber    Shoe    Co.,    Naugatuck, 

Conn. 

5,309.:-l9. 

Tire  liner.      T.   H.   Grube,  assignor  to  Airsafe   Inner  Tire  Co.— 

both   of  1.05  Angeles,   Calif. 

J, 30-), 440. 

Tire  tread.     H.  M'.  Lambert,  assignor  to  Lambert  Tire  S:  Rubber 

Co.— both  ..f   Portland,  Ore. 

],3C9.460. 

Cushion  tire.      B.    E.    Chute,   Tucson,   Ariz. 

ISSUED  JTJLY  15,  1919. 

1,309.691. 

Hose  suppcrter.     C.   E.  Vnr^h.-.,,..,   Md,.  nukee.  Wis. 

1,309.765. 

Man's  ganer.     C.  L.   Mtver     i;,li,M,.     i;  .v.uuh.  Pa. 

1,309,795. 

Tire-stcm  cap.      R.    A.    CaiiiiM  .    M'  -          1)-.   Minn. 
Garter.     H.  J.  Penn,  Madi.-n      .     ' 

1.309,912. 

1,310  048. 

Demountable   rim   for   tires.      1       1..    i.  il    i,    issignor  to   the  Uni- 

versal  Rim   Co.— both    of    (.I.K.>Ku,    111. 

1,310,084. 

Hose  supporter.      E.    C.   Jones,   Turunto     Out. 
Non-puncturable  tire.     H.   H.  Culmer.   (J-hicago,    III. 

1,310,113. 

1,310.119. 

Elastic    strap    fastener.      C.    D.    Harper,    Akron,    0.,    assignor   to 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Inner  tube.     G.  A.  Lane,   Ferris,   Calif. 
Blow-out    patch    of    rubber-coated   wire    fabric,    with 

outer    surface.      L.     F.    Clark,    Fanwood,    assigno 

A.   L.   Stebor,  Jr.,    Plainfield— both  in   New  Je 
Rubber  covered    pads    for    attachil 

Grant.   Chicago,   III. 
Bead    cure    for    oneumatic    tires.      H.    K.    Raymond    an. 

Renner,    Akron,    O.,    assignors    to    The    B.    F.    Goodr 

New  York  City. 


automobile  pedals 


for 


ISSUED  JULY  28,  1919, 


nd  G.   A. 


diffe 


ube    for    pneumatic    tires,    composed 
is  sheets  of  rubber  with  grain  runnir 

F.  T.  Roberts,  Cleveland,  O. 
t  tire.      E.   J.   Taylor,   Edmonton,   Al 
pouch.     V.   Guinzburg,   assignor  to 
:o.— both  of  New  York  City. 
Respiratory   apparatus.      J.    M^  Ganzer,   Poughkeepsi 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  JULY   16,    1919, 

upporter.     R.  T.  Clarke,  Columbus.  O.,  U., 


Rubber  sole   for 

of   Canada,    Limited.    Maisonneuve,    Qui 
Winslow,  Ji..   Beverly,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Marine  life-saviug  apparatus  and  one-ma 
observation,  having  rubberized  sleeves 
tached  to  a  metal  casing  electrically 
mersible  Boat  Co..  assignee  of  W.  I 
Denver.  Colo..  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  JULY  22,  1919. 

Fountain  pen.  The  Conklin  Pen  Manufac 
V.  S.   A. 


boat  for  submarine 
ind  leg  portions  at. 
ropelled.      The    Suh- 

Barringer — both    of 


191,779. 
191,793. 
191,812. 


Founta 

War 

Founta: 


ISSUED  JULY  29.    1919. 

G.    B.     Mnun    and    C.     H.     Marker. 
...    U.    S.    A. 

n.  Cameron,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

B.    Dahl,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 
e  casing  with  outer  shoe  of  tar-impregn 


emountable    r 
Portland,  Or 

hoth   in   U.    S 


Siegienski.  Thorp,  Wis.,  U. 
r    tires.      The    Universa 
ugnee  of  M. 

Chemical  Patents  will  be  found 


iner  tube  for  pneumatic  tir 
interest  to  both  J.  H.  He 
Louis.  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 


ISSUED  AUGUST  5,   1919, 


ISSUED  AUGUST   12,   1919, 

192,077,     Rubber-covered     roller.       J.     Muskett.     Manch. 
England. 

192,124.  Tire  reliner  and  method  of  manufactr 
solidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Mon 
W.    Kcarns,   Detroit,   Mich.,  U.    S.  A. 


125,795. 
123,859. 


125,906. 
125,940. 

125,947. 

125,967. 


Device    for  bathing  the  eyes.     J.   J.   Pouly,   13   rue  de  la  Repub- 
lique,  Lyons,  and  J.  M.  Daujard,  56  Chemin  de  Pierre-Benite 
Oullins,   Rhone— both  m   France. 
Marine    life-saving    apparatus    and    one-man    boat    for    submarine 
observation,    having    rubberized    sleeves    and    leg    portions    at- 
tached  to   a   metal   casing  electrically   propelled.      W.    R.    Bar- 
ringer,   Kenmark  Hotel,    17th   street.   Denver,   Colo.,  U.    S.   A. 
Friction  pad  with   elastic  cord  encased  at  edge,    to  prevent  slip- 
ping of  shoes   at  the   heel.     J.   T.   Wells,   696  Romford  Road, 
Forest  Gate,  Essex. 
Tire  protector  consisting  of  metal  plates  secured  to  a  rubberized 
leather    band,    for    use    on    pneumatic    or    twin    tires.      T.    H. 
Gyton,   162  Noone  street,  Clifton  Hall.  Victoria,  Australia. 
Fountain  pen.     O.  B.  Wade,  Mayleigh,  Petersham  Road,   Peters- 
Veil    with    elas'tic    cord    inserted    at    edge.      Bonnie-B.    Co.,    222 
Fourth    avenue,    New    York    City,    assignee    of    I.    Silverberg, 
Sea    View   avenue.    Far    Rockaway,    N.   Y.— both   in    U.    S.   A. 
Nut   for  use  with   pneumatic-tire  valves,   etc.     H.    P.    Kraft,   219 
Godwin    avenue,     Ridgewood,     N.    J.,    U.    S,     A.       (Not    yet 
accepted.) 
Nasal   douche.      H.   B.   Nichols,   145   East  36th   street.  New  York 

City.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 
Tire  valve.     H.P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J„ 


125,989.     Cushi. 


epted.J 


U.   S.   A.      (No 


I'ln'o'i 

Resilient   wheel.      J.    Stuart,   St.    Kilda,    Melbourne,    Victoria. 

i',3ii'.i':i); 

Split   rim   tor  tires.     J.    Kelsey.   assignor   to   Kelsey   Wheel    Co.. 
Inc.-both   of  Detroit.  Mich. 

126,116. 

ISSUED  JULY  29,    1919, 

126.176. 

1,311.163. 

Resilient    tire.      C..    E     Gilmore,    Cleveland,    and    H.    M.    Hanes, 
Wellington,    a.-signors    by    direct    and    mesne    assignments    to 

The   Securifv    Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Cleveland— both  in   Ohio. 

136,177. 

1,311,269. 

Wheel  rim  witii  removable  side  flange  for  tires.     C.  W.  Gressle, 
assignor  by  mesne  assignments   to   The   Standard   Parts   Co.— 

both  of  Cleveland.  O. 

126,397. 

1,311.309. 

Two-part    interlocking    pneumatic    tire.      B.    E.    Bliss,    Wichita, 
CorsJ^with   elastic   inserts.     G.   Heilner,   New  York   City. 

1,311,444. 

1,311,545. 

Composite    heel    with    resilient    tread    portion.      H.    R.    Abbott, 
assignor  to  Brockton  Heel  Co.,  Inc.-both  of  Brockton,  Mass. 

i26,437. 

1,311,720- 

Detachable   tread    for   pneumatic   tires.      L.    T.    Sintzel,    Los   An- 

126,491. 

1.311.728. 

geles,   Calif. 
Rubber   udder-protector.     F.   A,   Thornton,   Corsicana,  Tex. 

1,311,743. 

Resilient  sandpaper  drum,  with  facing  of  sponge  rubber.      M.   L. 
Beal,  Pasadena,   Calif. 

126,718. 

1,311.750. 

Detachable    tread    for    pneumatic    tire.      A.    A,    Brashcar,    Santa 

Barbara.   Calif. 

126,738. 

1,311,806. 

Sectional   pneumatic   tire.      H.    B.    Coats,   Vcedersburg,    Ind. 

1,311.857. 

Laminated   rubber  and    asbestos    fabric    for   tire   casings.      C.    B. 
Doolin,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

126,746. 

U.   S.  A. 
"     W. 

Brierley,     31     Tenscore 


espirator: 
Pa.,   U. 


126.773. 

126.793. 

136.823. 

126,839. 

136.914. 
126.950. 

136,953. 
126,967. 
127.059. 


ISSUED  JULY  9,   1919. 

['neumatic  tire.     C.   R.   Rawdon.  3618  Juniata  street;    T. 

mann.   4411   Laclede  avenue;   and  C.   D.   Hall,   5920  Plymouth 
avenue— all   in   St.    Loui;     "        --     -      . 
Revolsble    metal    and    ri 
street.     Carters     Greet 
street — both    in   West   Bromwich. 
Engine    packing    having   core   of    rubber,    etc.      A.    E.    White.    88 
Chancery    Lane.     London.       (Crane     Packing    Co.,     29    South 
Clinton  street.  Chicago.   111..   LT.   S.  A.) 
liratory    apparatus.      J.    W.    Paul    and    C.    Hall,    Pittsburgh, 
"     ~      ■        (Not   yet  accepted.) 
ISSUED  JULY  16.    1919, 
Streamline   fairing   of   ebonite,   etc.      C.   H.    Gray,    India   Rubber, 

Gutta   Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,   Silvertown,  Essex. 
Packing    for    stuffing-boxes.      A.    E.    White,    88    Chancery    Lane, 
London.      (Crane    Packing   Co.,    29    South    Clinton   street,    Chi- 
cago, 111.,  U.  S.  A. 
Windshields    for    airplane   landing-wheels.      Dtinlop    Rubber    Co., 
14     Regent     street,     Westminster,     .ind     F.     J.     Keegan,     Alma 
street.    Coventry. 
Aviator's   garment   to   maintain   normal   atmospheric   pressure   on 
the  body.     A.   F.   S.  Kent,  10  Downfield  Road,  Clifton,   Bristol. 
Earpiece   for  acoi^stic   receivers,   provided   with    filling   of  sponge 
rubber    for    deadening    sound.      H.    W.    Metcalfe,    The    Claver- 
ings,  Harbledown,   Canterbury,  Kent. 
Fountain    pen.      O.    S.    Wolstenholme,    2    rue    Rosetti,    Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 

ISSUED  JULY  23,    1919, 

\Jl.   L.    Scrimgeour   (nee   Wakelin), 


Westn 


nlop    Rubber   Co, 


of   patii 


d  W.  W. 
in  bed.  C.  F. 
W.    G.    Hall,   36 


Demountable   rim 
Hami'.l,    14   Reger 

Appliance   for   preventing   movemi 
Smith,    77   Cannon    street,    London. 

Rubber   fastening   band   for  pocket-books, 
Camomile  street,   London. 

Joint-making  packing.  Schneider  S:  Cie.,  42  rue  d'Anjou,  Paris. 
Demountable  rims  for  tires.  Baker  Wheel  &  Rim  Co.,  140 
South  Dearborn  street,  assignees  of  E,  K.  Baker,  same  ad- 
dress—both  of  Chicago,   III.,   U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Strip  material  for  wrapping  tires,  etc.  E.  H.  Angier,  Framing- 
ham.   Mass..   U.    S.   A.      fNot  yet  accepted.) 

Buoyant  rubber  garment  for  use  at  sea.  A.  V.  Sims,  2  Rector 
street.   New   V.irk   City.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Oil  h-,-  T  T  ll.-incock.  Limited,  and  H.  H.  Rogers,  266 
In,-,  ,  II  K',,,,l  I  ,,11, Inn.  and  T.  R.  Cave-Brown-Cave  and  A.  D. 
K'li  I  i.il  Air  Station.  Kingsnorth.  Rochester.  Kent. 

F.-;    :  I'  .\      G.    Armstrong,    Whitworth    &    Co..    Elswick 

Will-,      \,   ■        ill   r.n-Tvne.     and     H.     S.     Rayner,     Deepdene. 
Brnariw.Tv.    \V  itiii!ii;lon,    Lancashire. 

Creassey,    Upper  Parliament   Street,   Nottingham. 


pages  696,   696,     Machinery  Patents  on  pages  698,   699, 
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ISSUED  JULY  30,   1919. 

127,410.  Goggles  mounted  in 
taching  gas-mask, 
Reigate  Heilh,   Sur    . 

127,476.  Eraser  formerly  of  laminated  rubber  strip,  etc.  W.  W.  Beau- 
mont,  222  Strand,   Westminster. 

127,532.     Fountain  pen.     O.  B.  Wade,  Mayleigh,  Petersham  Road,  Surrey. 

127,562.  Fountain  pen.  J.  T.  Anderson,  Gundstrip,  near  Otterup, 
Kunen,  Denmark.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

127,591.  Surgical  aspirator.  H.  S.  White.  Canadian  Military  Hospital, 
Orpington,  Kent.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATIOK. 

489,605.  (M.nrch  30.  1918.)  Improvements  in  electric  cables  having  sev- 
eral conducting  strands,  and  process  cf  manufacture.  C.  J. 
Beaver  and  E.  O.  Claremont. 

489,807.      (April    20,    1918.)      Protective    spectacle: 
aviation  and  auotmobiling.      Societe   C 

490,999.      (July    24,    1918.)       Improvements    in    se 
The  Conklin  Pen   -Manufacturing  Co. 

491.101.  (July  31,   1918.)     Hose  coupling.     Societe  Flury  &  Schwaller. 

491.102.  (July  31,  1918.)  Improvements  in  tires  for  vehicle  wheels.  E. 
Taylor. 

(August  30,   1918.)      Respiratory  mask  to  protect  against  harm- 


ned    for 


;   specially   designe 
hainat,  Soulat  &  Lie. 
If-filling    fountain    pens. 


491,219. 

491,239. 

491,291. 
491,292. 
491,316. 

491,375. 

491,403. 

491,404. 

491,443. 
491,474. 
491,498. 

491,499. 
491,503. 
491,510. 


ful  and  asphyx 


(August   12,  1918.) 


K.,  F. 


C.  Ti. 


&  Rubber 


(September  4,  1917.)     Removable  rubber  heel.     A.  H.  J.  Pesron. 
(September  5,   1917.)      Halter-mask  for  horses.     T.  A.  Clayton. 
(August    21,    1918.)      Improved    pneumatic   tube    and    process    of 

(July  9,  1918!)  'Foutitain  pen  and  clip.  The  Conklin  Pen 
Manufacturing   Co. 

(August  21,  1918.)  Improvement  in  metallic  wheel  rims,  in- 
suring rapid  mounting  of  pneumatic  tires.     P.   Momigliano. 

(August  21,   1918.)      Metallic  rim   for  automobile  wheels.     G.   A. 


?r.   A, 
Douche  bag.     G.  Whittaker 
(August    28,    1918.)       Improvemc 


(August  24,  1918.)     Man 
(August  27,  1918.)     Dou( 


halan. 

(August  28,  1918.)  Life-! 

(August   28,  1918.)  Resili 

(.^ugust  29,  1918.)  Impri 

(September  5,  1918.)  Res 

(September  5.   1918.)  Ho! 

facturing  Co. 

(September    9,    1918.)  T 


Schrade 


fountain    pens. 
S.   P.  Edwards. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 

ISSUED  JUNE  26,   1919, 

rubber   surface   and  clamping  bar  faced   with   rub- 


TRADE   MARKS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


N 


O.  109,653.     Conventionalized    rt 
glass    bearing    tht 
coats,  etc.     The  Iv 
10,165.     Representation  of  an  eagh 
of   hose,    dividing   the   w 


jsentation    of    automobile    headlij 
.-ords    Rainproof    Auto-Coat — ra 
;r  Cloak  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
ith  spread  wings  standing 


and  fabric   hose. 
York    City. 
113,621.     The  word  Skapfil 


Fire  1 
fountain  pens 


General  Manufacturing  Co., 


running  along  the  center  of  belting  made 
of  rubber  and  fabric.  The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  New  York  City. 

117,082.  The  word  Fihefoam — fire-extinguishing  compounds.  Foamite 
Firefoam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

117,400.  Representation  of  a  circle  surrounding  a  child's  head  and  the 
vords  TooTSiE  Toes  so  arranged  that  the  capital  T  starts  both 


-golf  balls, 
-golf   balls. 


The  Worthington   Ball   Co.. 
The  Worthington   Ball   Co., 


words — child: 

117.426.  The   word  "Director'^ 

Elyria,    O. 

117.427.  The   word   "Mystery" 

Elyria,   O. 
117,532.     The   word    E.xcelefre; 

Go'','"lfew"York"cit°y. 
118,663.     The  words  Wtng   Foot — rubber  or  composition  heels 
The  Goody:       "'       -    "   •• 


&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 


THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

24,556.  The  word  Universal — erasers,  pens,  rubber  bands,  etc.  .Ameri- 
can Lead   Pencil  Co.,   New  York  (Tity,   U.   S.   A. 

24,613.  Representation  of  a  circle  bearing  a  rope,  having  in  the  upper 
part  the  word  Miner's,  in  the  center  the  words  Tri-Color, 
and  in  the  lower  part  the  letter  M — rubber  footwear,  cloth- 
ing, heels  and  soles,  rubberized  fabrics,  belting,  hose,  tires, 
insulating  material,  and  rubber  cement.  The  Miner  Rubber 
Co.,   Limited.   Montreal,    Que. 

24,635.  A  black  background  with  the  word  Raynster  placed  above 
the  Dominion  Symbol  and  the  words  Made  in  Canada  below — 
rubber  coats  and  caps.  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,   Montreal,   Que. 

24,637.  The  words  Diamond  Grip  and  the  representation  of  a  diamond 
and  a  heel— rubber  heels.  Robert  E.  Miller,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,   U.    S.   A. 

24,752-.  The  word  Naugahyde — articles  containing  rubber.  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,   Limited,   Montreal,   Que. 

24,781.  The  word  KERATOL^artificial  leather.  The  Keratol  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  U.   S.  A. 


26,323. 
26,330. 
26,331. 

26,342. 

26,288. 


Ihe  word   K.ADio — pncmuat 

Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  representation  of  a  circle  bearing  the  semb 

having    in    the    upper    part    the    word    Miner's^ 

part    the    word    Invincible,    and 

reseniblin 

berized    c 

Que. 

THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

The    word   Duratex — iftiitation    leather.      The    Durali 
F'rclinghu 


der  Linde   Rubber  Co., 


el    gum.      The    Chicle 
-N.  J..   U.   S.   A. 


York  City,   U.   S.  A. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

rhe  word  TesTbesTos — a.sbestos  textiles  not  included  in   classes 

other   than   No.   50.      -American   .^sbestos  Co.,   Norristown,   Pa., 

U.   S.  A. 
rhe    word    Vac— articles    of    clothing    in    class    No.    38.      Misha- 

waka    Woolen     Manufacturing    Co.,    Hill    and    Water    streets. 

Mishawaka,  Ind.,   U.  S.  A. 


N 


TO.  53.494. 
53,498.     Tir 

DESIGNS. 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Tire.       Patented    July    8,     1919.       Term     14    years.       E.     0. 
Fritch.    assignor    to    Hood    Rubber    Co.— both    of    Water- 

,     Patent'cd  JuTy   8,    1919.      Term   14   years.      M.   Greenspan, 

53,553.     Tire.      Patented  July    15,    1919.      Term    14   vcars.      G.    S.    Ande:- 

son,   Akron,   O. 
53,555.     Tire.      Patented    July    15,    1919.  Term    7    vears.      C.    R.    Baker, 

.■\kron.   O. 
53,589.     Tire.     Patented  July  15.    1919.     Term   7  vears.     B.   W.   Hartley, 

Halleyburv.   Ont. 
53,608.     Tire.      Patented    Tulv    15,    1919.      Term    3!';    vears.      S.    Reele, 

Houston,  Te\. 
53,625.      Rubber    heel.      Patented    July    15.    1919.      Term    14    years.      C. 

Wright,    assignor    to    Raiine    Auto    Tire    Co.— both    of   Racine, 


53.608. 


-shoe    pad.       Patented    July    22,     1919. 

W.  J.  Kent,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  R 

Providence,  R.  I. 
53,639.     Automobile    wheel.       Patented    July    22,    1919, 

W.    I.    P.    .Moore.    New   York   Citv. 
53,653.     Tire.  "  Patented  Julv   29,   1919.     Term   3;..    yei 

lev,   Washington,   D.    C. 
53.661.     Tire.      Patented    July    29,    1919.      Term    14    y< 

siek.  Kenmore,   assignor  to  The  Oldficld  Tin 

both  in  Ohio. 


THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

ibber   rubber.      Patented   June    6.    IS 
mart,    Ottawa,    Ont. 


ROBERTSON    M.    R. 

This  new  grade  of  mineral  rnbber  is  manufactured  by  a 
patented  process  in  which  direct  heating  is  eliminated,  thus 
avoiding  all  possibility  of  carbonizing  the  crude  materials. 
The  resulting  product  is  suitable  for  use  in  manufacturing 
high-grade  rubber  product  where  mineral  rubber  has  not 
usually  been  accepted  as  a  desirable  ingredient.  The  usual  ad- 
vantages of  mineral  rubber  are  said  to  be  e.xcecded  in  the  new 
material. 


September  1,  1919.; 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

DURING  August  the  crude  rubber  market  advanced  slightly, 
but  steadily.  Prices  were  very  firm,  with  buyers  quite  eager 
and  sellers  holding  back.  There  is  plenty  of  rubber  on 
hand,  waiting  for  better  market  conditions.  Manufacturers  ap- 
pear to  be  well  supplied ;  usually  they  lay  in  their  stocks  in 
August,  b  utthis  year  many  bought  earlier;  some  are  trying  to 
buy  now.  Trading  is  still  hampered  by  the  delays  with  the 
cables  to  Europe  and  the  East,  as  well  as  to  Brazil. 

While  there  was  some  dealing  in  futures  a  month  ago,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  do  any  business.  The  fall  in  sterling  exchange 
was  expected  to  lower  the  price  of  crude  rubber,  but  it  had, 
if  any,  a  contrary  effect.  The  Singapore  market  is  much  higher 
than  New  York,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  business  direct,  owing  to 
the  cable  troubles.  In  Brazil  there  is  little  change.  The  Para 
market  is  quiet,  with  prices  unchanged  from  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  the  price  movement  of  plan- 
tation and   South  American   rubber : 

Plantation  Hevea.  August  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  AV/z 
cents;  September,  42]/i  cents;  October-December,  43j^  cents,  and 
January-June,   1920,  45^   cents. 

August  25,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  45  to  45;-^  cents ;  October- 
December,  45"/'   cents,,  and  January- June,   1920,  47  cents. 

August  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  40i4  cents;  September, 
41^  cents;  October-December,  iZ'/z  cents;  January- June,  1920, 
44j^  cents,  and  January-December,  1920,  4554  cents. 

August  25,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  ASyi  cents ;  September, 
44  cents ;  October-December,  -Hyi  cents ;  January-June,  1920,  46 
cents. 

August  1,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot  38j4  cents;  August-Decem- 
ber, 38  cents;  January-June,  1920,  40  cents. 

August  25,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  41^4  cents;  August-December, 
41 54  and  42  cents ;  January-June,  1920,  43H  cents. 

August  1,  clean  thin  brown  crepe,  spot  35^  cents;  August- 
December,  3654  cents ;  January- June,  1920,  3754  cents. 

August  25,  clean  thin  brown  crepe,  spot  38  cents ;  .\ugust- 
December,  3854   cents;   January-June,   1920,  40  cents. 

August  1,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  30  cents;  August-De- 
cember, 30  cents ;  January-June,  1920,  31  cents. 

August  25,  No. '1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  32  cents;  October- 
December,  3254  cents;  January-June,  33  cents. 

South  American  Para  and  Cauchos.  Spot  prices  were :  Au- 
gust 1,  upriver  fine,  54^^  cents;  islands  fine,  4754  cents;  upriver 
coarse,  32  cents ;  island  coarse,  20j^  cents ;  Cameta  coarse, 
21%  cents;  caucho  ball  upper,  32  cents.  August  25,  upriver  fine, 
5454  cents;  islands  fine,  4754  cents;  upriver  coarse,  32  cents; 
islands  coarse,  2154  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  21><  and  22  cents; 
caucho  ball,  3154  cents. 


Unsnioked      sheet,      standard 

quality    60  (S) 

Colombo  scrap  No.    1 46  @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 44  @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe    58  @60 

Assam  onions 54  @ 

Penang    block   scrap 37  @ 

PONTIANAK^ 

Banjermassin     15  @ 

Palembang    16  @ 

Pressed   block    25  @ 

Sarawak    14  @ 

SOUTH   AMERICAN- 
PARAS — • 

Upriver    fine    68  @ 

Upriver  medium    63  (gi 

Upriver  coarse   40  @ 

Upriver  weak,   fine 56  @ 

Islands,   fine    59  @ 

Islands,,    medium    52  @ 

Islands,  coarse   27  @ 

Madeira,   fine    (& 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine @ 

Cameta,  coarse   28  ® 

Peruvian   fine    (^ 

Tapajos  fine    @ 

CAUCHO— 

Lower   caucho    ball 36  <a 

Upriver  caucho   ball 40  @ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro    heads 37  @ 

Ceara  scrap    37  @ 

Manigoba    (basis   30%    loss 

washing  and   drving)  .  . .  36^® 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet 35  •» 

CENTHALS— 

Corinto  scrap    39  @ 

Esmeralda   sausage    39  @ 

Central   scrap    39  @ 

Central    scrap    and    strip @ 

Central   wet   sheet.   25% ® 

Guayule,   20%   guarantee....  35  r| 

Guayule,    dry    48  @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,  prime 28  @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28%.  33  @ 

Benguela   No.   2,   32i^% 29  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper...  48  @ 

Congo   prime,   red  upper....  48  (5) 

Rio    Nunez   ball 55  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  @ 

Conakry  niggers   55  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings...  55  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta  Siak   28  <S- 

Red  Macassar   3.0O  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad   Bolivar    71  (3) 

Colombia   61  @ 

,        Panama   59  (g) 

Surinam  sheet 95  (ffi 


13!4@ 
14/.  @ 

11      @ 


54H<i 


(ffi62 

56 

ra.';8 

@ 

(548 

(5>94 

90 

ra:93 

92 

&94 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following   are   the   New   York   spot  quotations,   for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  .August  26,  the  current  date : 

PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

September  1,  August  1,  August  26, 

1918.  1919.  1919. 

Free  Rubber. 

First  latex  crepe 63      @  41      @41'^  'iS'A® 

Amber  crepe   No.    1 60     (S)  38     @  A1'A@ 

Amber  crepe  No.   2 60     (»  37      @  40'A@ 

Amber   crepe   No.    3 58      @  36     @  39^^@ 

±>rown   crepe,  thick  and  thin 

„'^'<'^    -. ,-. , 60     @  35     @  38J^@ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky...  50     (a  32     @  3614® 

Brown   crepe,  ro  led    44     @  29     @29>^  32      @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  .stand-  '-      /'  ^ 

ard  quality    62      @  40     @  44     ® 

Smoked   sheets,   plain,   stand-  it     lo. 

^"^  qu^'-'y  61    (»  39   @  41    (§> 


RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

The  market  is  characterized  by  continued  dullness.     Purchas- 
ing is  limited  to   routine  orders,  with   no  effort   at  anticipating: 
future  demands.     There  is  slight  activity  in  reclaims  for  insula- 
tion work  and  a  fairly  good  market  for  the  stock  reclaims. 
new  york  auotations. 
.August  25,  1919. 

,         ^   .  Subject  to  change  without   notice. 

!;'°"/'''S     Ih.  .30  @  .35 

?"<:"'"     • /*.  .25  @  .35 

"'"''^""^=>'     lb.  .11  @  .12 

^^\  lb.  .20  @  .25 

TXa^-:-;-:;:-::::;;::;;:;:;:;::::i^    :J|  |  dlH 
whi.e''?r:^.-.v.-.v.v.v.v;:;:::::;::;:::::::::;:f^;     :^i^|  jp 
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[September  1,  1919. 


COMPARATIVE   HIGH    AND   LOW   SPOT   RUBBER   PRICES. 

August. 


FIJINTATIOMS. 


1919.» 

$0.45     @$0.4154 

.44     @     .39M 


Upriver,  fine  . 
Upriver,  coarsi 
Islands,  fine  . 
Islands,  coarse 
Cameta    


.55  @ 
.32  @ 
.47J^@ 


.54 
.3VA 
■47 'A 


.70  a 
AS'Ad 
.6l'Ai 


.00/4 

.47^ 
.59^^ 
.2954 
.30/. 


'igured   only   to   .\ugu 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In   regard   to   the   financial    situation,   Albert   B.    Beers,   broker   in    crude 
rubber   and   commercial   paper,    No.    68   William    street.   New   York    City, 


"During  th 
5H    to  6  pe 


irt  of  August  the  demand  for  paper  was 

:-of-to\vn    banks,    the    best    rubber   names 

d   those    not   so  well  known  6   to  6J^   per 

part    of    the   month   rates    eased    a    little    to    about 


WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIK  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report   [July  10,   1919]: 

Notwithstanding  advices   of   declining   values   in    London    and    ^ 

the  rubber  auction   opened  yesterday  to  a  firm  market.     There   w 


usually   large   number   of  buyers  in    the   market,   and   1 
witnessed  at  intervals  throughout  the  sale. 

Ribbed  smoked  sheet  fully  maintained  last  week's  val 
68/69   rents  w.is  paid   for  a  few   really   fine  lots.     Fii 
moderate    demand    and    sold    up    to    67    cents    (3    lots 
showing    no    change    on    the   week.      Clean    brown    and 
shade    weaker,    while    Barky    crepes    advanced    two    c 
cataloged  was  907  tons,  of  which  587  tons  were  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 

In  Singapore, 
per  Pound.i 

Sheet,    fine   ribbed   smoked 65c         @     67Hc 

Sheet,  aood    ribbed   smoked 53           @     64 

Crepe,  fine    pale    ....: 65            @      67 

<een   competition    was 

"e^  pale   c'r'ep""was'"in 
sold    at    67  H    cents) 
dark    crepes    were   a 
:ents.       The    quantity 

Sterling  Equivalent 
per  Pound  in 
London. 
1/  SH      @      l/9;i 
1/  6Vg      @      1/8U 
1/  9%      @      1/9^ 
1/  5K     @     1/8^ 
1/  AH      @      \/6'A 
1/  3'A      @      I/4J^ 
1/2          (5)      1/3^ 
/U'4      @      1/2H 

Crepe    fine     brown                                   50            @      S4'A 

Crepe,   dark      40             @      46 

Crepe,  harW      30            @      42 

HERMA> 
Dur 
showed  only 


the 


Currency— $1 


BATAVIA   RUBBER    MARKET. 

MARSMAN  &  CO.,  Batavia,  report  [May  15-Jun 


nth   unde 
ittle 


rket 


in  almost  all  qualities.     The  quotati 
showed  a  downward  tendency.     The  i 


the  foreign 
closed    uitii    the    following   quotations: 

In  Batavia  Equivalent 

Per  ;4-kilo.'  Per  H-kilo  in 

Guilders.  U.  S.- Currency. 

Fine    pale    crepe 1.17  $0,468 

Prime  smoked  sheet 1.18  .472 

Fine  pale  crepe,  basis  75  per  cent 1.06  .424 

Off  crepe a.89@1.12  .356(3.448 

•Quoted  per  'A-k:lo  (LI  lb.)  in  Dutch  Indian    guilders  ($0.40). 

FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES   RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

An   official   report  from   Kuala   Lumpur   states  that   7.094   tons   of   rubber 
were  exported  from  the  Federated   Malay   States  in  the  month  of  June, 
compared    with    7,308    tons    in    May    and    5,161    tons    in    the    correspondii 
month  last  year.     The  total  export  for  six  months 
50,717  tons,  against  40,557  tons  in  1918  and  39,476 
are   the  comparative  statistics: 

1917. 

January      to.is     5,995 

February     7,250 

March      7,088 

April     5,955 

May     7,179 

lune     6,009 


the  month 

of   Tune 

orresponi 

)f  the  presi 

■.     Appen 

1918. 

1919. 

7,588 

7.163 

6.820 

7,709 

1C.679 

7,428 

7,664 

5,851 

7.308 

5,161 

7,094 

Totals 


39,476 


An 


STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

al   report    from    Singapore   states  that   5,059   tons 


which  948 

tlements  in  the  month  ot  Jul 
6,515  tons  in  the  correspondi 
months   of  the   present 
and  39.516  '      '"■ 


ents),   were   exported    from   the    Straits 

5  compared  with   15,845   tons  in   Maj 

lonth  last  year.     The  total  export  fc 

82,725   tons,   against  42.180   tons  in 

1917.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

lanuary     tons     3.562  4.30Z  14.404 

February      6.495  2,334  15.661 

March      8,299  8.858  2C.908 

.April     6,103  6.584  10,848 

Viav  6,282  13,587  15,845 

fune     ■- 8,775  6,515  5,059 

Totals     39,516  42,180  82,725 


January  1  to  July  7. 


Crude  rubber: 
From    Straits  Settleiiic 


nd    othci    coun 


1918. 

,471,419 

,419,061 

3,107 


1919. 

1.379,322 

705,489 


Crude  rubber: 
To  Uuited   Kingdn 
Belgium    


lids     7.925,985 


■New  South  Wales 

Uuited   States    

Canada   and    Newfoundland 


100,642 
434,749 
213,614 


17,072,967 
29,120 
330,010 
89,795 
91,700 
35,710,780 
260,016 
2,313 


'These  figures  include  cyrgoes  for 
ports    of    Australia,    and    dependencie 

(Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Con 

PLANTATION 


To    Holland    k 

England     

United   Stati 

Singapo 

Australia 
Other     con 

Totals 
Ports  of  orii 
Batavi 

Samarang 
Soerabaya 


FROM    JAVA. 

Four  months 
Ended  April  30. 


1919. 

120,000 
2,901,000 

176,000 

6,621.000 

36,000 

1,985,000 


43,000 


8,729,000       14.130,000 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    MALAYA. 

(These  figures  include   the  production^  of  the   Federated  Malay  States,  but 


of  Ceylo 
January  1  to  March  31, 


To    United    Ki 

The  Continer 

Japan     

Ceylon     

United  St: 

and  Canad 
Australia  .  . 
China   (He 

kong)  . . . 
Other    count 


50,000 
90.528,400 


16.629,197     3,512,400 

'. '. '. '. '. '.        2Vl',206 


32,702,797 

6,507,200 

8,334,000 

894,024 


17,473,221     5,776,000     141,171,631 


For  the  year  1916  135,535,954     7,167,346     3,660,840  30  643,565     177,007,705 

For  the  year   1915     86,067,657     7,898,984        ""' 

For  the  year   1914     43,534,177     5,218,379     2,052,620  21,91 
(Compiled  hy  Barlow  &  Co.,  Singapore.) 
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CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Pounds. 


Mixed       Total 

Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Rubber.  Pounds. 

August  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Ardan,  from  Para.  Manaos,  Iquitos,  and  Ceara. 

Poel    &    Kelly 100,941     15,876     27,572       7,984  5521152,925 

General   Rubber   Co 114,240 6,720 120,960 

Meyer  £:  Brown,  Inc 103,000= 107.500 210,500 

H.   A.    Astlett   &   Co 202,000   62.000  133,000  115,000' 512,000 

Fred  ^tern  S.  Co 22,400'' 22,400 

Gaslon.Williams  &  Wigmore      10,890  968       2,992       3,146   17,996 

Paul     Bertuch     3,454  1'20 3,674 

Rjw  Products   Co 968       2,486 3,454 

F.  R.   Hendcison 198 198 

Aldens'  Successors 330  330 660 

Winter.   Ross  &  Co 44  88  66        1,980 2,178 

E.   T.    Greiner  &  Co 2,288  154       2.970  814   6.226 

G.  Amsinck  &   Co 176  66  374  330  946 

Wni.   Schall   tk  Co... 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..       1,590' 

August  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Tungi(s,  from  Pernambuco. 
Lawrence   Johnson    Co lO"         900 

August   18.     By  the  S.    S.  Mariana,   from   Buenos  Aires. 

Havemeyer  Ilaiding  Co 130= 11,700 

Various 2.464       3.U36       2.530     10,340 18.370 

Vaiious'    684=    60.283 


'Caincla. 

■'Including  medium. 
'Islands  coarse. 


'Packages. 
^Cases.  bales 
'^Bafes. 

PLANTATIONS. 

180  founds  net  lo  the 


Shii 


case.) 

Pounds. 


July  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Emprc 


of  Jafa 


JcLY  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Mancrk,  : 

General    Rubber     Co....  Calcutta 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Calcutta 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc..  Colombc 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Calcutta 

Poel   &   Kelly Calcutta 

Rubber   Trading  Co Calcutta 


July  23.      By  the  S.   S.  Slavic  Prince 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore 

F.   R.    Henderson  &  Co..  Penang 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Penang 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Malacca 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Singapore 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Belawan 

General   Rubber  Co Singapore 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Penang 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore 

Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore 

W.  G.  Ryckman.  Inc Singapore 

Raw   Products   Co Singapore 

Faultless    Rubber    Co....  Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Belawan 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore 

Hadden    &   Co Singapore 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co..  Ltd Singapore 

Curry.  McPhillips  &  Co..  Singapore 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore 

The      Goodyear     Tire     &  „  , 

Rubber    Co Belawan 

Winter.   Ross  &   Co Singapore 

Federal    Products  Co Singapore 

Lieger   &   Co..   Ltd Singapore 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal-  ^. 

ers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore 


Xew  York 
New  York 
New  York 

112,000 
44.820 
224,000 

Akron.  0. 
New  York 
New  York 

135,720 
57,600 
22,400 

;  New  York. 

New  York 
New  York 
Akron.   0. 

Ah-"'  0- 

927.000 
170.100 
916,380 
465,920 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

618,660 
396,360 
293,220 
177,120 
227.520 
273.280 

Akron.  0. 
New  York 
New  York 
Ashland.  O. 
New  York 

104,400 
78.840 
30.240 
28.440 
1.520.100 

.  New  York 

405,440 

New  York 
New  York 

379,080 
346.320 

New  York 
New  York 

252.900 
230.400 

Akron.  O. 

224,460 

.•\kron.   0. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

101.340 
195,660 
193.680 
188,900 

upnif 


Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore 
Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 
Gaston,   Williamsi  &  Wig- 
more   Singapore 

Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co.  Singapore 

East    Asiatic    Co.,    Inc...  Singapore 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Singapore 
Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore 

Everett,  Heaney  &  Co...  Singapore 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Singapore 

Robinson   &   Co Singapore 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore 

Far   East    Importing   Co., 

Inc Singapore 

H.   P.  Winter  &  Co Singapore 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co...  Singapore 

Thornett  &  Fehr Belawan 

Thornett  &  Fehr Singapore 

Pacific   Trading  Corp.    of 

America    Penang 

Hood    Rubber   Co Penang 

Aldens'    Successors.    Ltd.  Penang 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Penang 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Pt.  Swet'ham 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Belawan 

Various    Singapore 

Various    Pt.  Swet'ham 

July  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Eiirybates,  at  N 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich   Co.  Singapore 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co.  Penang 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.  Malacca 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore 

Chas.  H.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Singapore 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  .  Singapore 
Aldens'  Successors,  Ltd..  Singapore 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Pt.  Swet'ham 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Teluk  Anson 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Malacca 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Port  Dickson 
Sweeney  &   Co..   Inc.  .  .  .  Singapore 

Rubber   Trading  Co Singapore 

Hood    Rubber    Co Pt.  Swet'ham 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc..  Singapore 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co..  Inc.  Singapore 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co.,  Inc.  Penang 

Fred   Stern    &  Co Singapore 

Taeger   &   Co.,    Ltd Singapore 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Penang 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Delo 

The     Goodyear     Tire      & 

Rubber    Co Pt.  Swet'ham 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 
Federal   Products  Co....  Singapore 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co..    Ltd Singapore 

Vernon  Meta!  &  Produce 

Co Singapore 

Paterson.  Simmons  &  Co.  Singapore 

Winter.   Ross  &   Co Singapore 

Winter.    Ross  &   Co Penang 

Winter.   Ross  &   Co Port  Dickson 

Winter.    Ross  &   Co Malacca 

Winter.    Ross  &   Co Teluk  Anson 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co      P<-  Swet'ham 

.\.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co.  Singapore 

rhos.  .\.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore 

East    A.'iatic    Co..    Inc...  Singapore 
Mexican     Crude     Rubber 

Co                         Pt-  Swet  ham 

NationaV  Ammonia  Co. . .  Pt.  Swet;ham 

Various         P'-  Swet  ham 

Various    '. .  ■ Singapore 

July  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Korea  Mam.  vi 

Various    Penang 

July  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Independence,  ; 

r-urry,  McPhillips  &  Co..  London 

Various     London 

JULY  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Emfress  of  Rus. 

Federal  Products  Co Singapore 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc. . .  .  -Singapore 

C.   C.   Trevanion  &   Co. .  Colombo 

V^arious     Colombo 

By   the    S.    S.    Mc.vico    Maru, 


to: 

Pounds.        Totals. 

New  York 

129,960 

New  York 

128.880 

New  York 

104.220 

New  York 

99.360 

New  York 

61.200 

New  York 

59.040 

Akron.    O 

42.840 

New  York 

37,260 

New  York 

33,600 

New  York 

28,620 

New  York 

24,480 

New  York 

•    19,80* 

New  York 

18.540 

New  York 

17.460 

New  York 

101.880 

New  York 

17,280 

New  York 

156,060 

Watertown 

New  York 

81,000 

New  York 

31,500 

New  York 

28.980 

New  York 

25,560 

New  York 

163,620 

New  York 

97,500 

1.352.680 

lew  York. 

Akron.  O. 

1.193.120 

Akron.  O. 

19.780 

New  York 

378.180 

New  York 

11S.02O 

New  York 

102.500 

New  York 

88.200 

New  York 

69.480 

New  York 

58.860 

New  York 

51.120 

36.000 

New  York 

18.720 

New  York 

11,520 

New  York 

27,720 

New  York 

22.400 

Watertown 

3,340 

New  York 

728,000 

New  York 

New  York 

39,600 

New  York 

284,480 

New  York 

250.380 

New  York 

184.680 

New  York 

345.269 

Akron.  O. 

173,340 

Akron.  0  . 

101,700 

Akron.  O. 

33.660 

New  York 

126.000 

New  York 

53,820 

New  York 

50,760 

New  York 

50.400 

New  York 

50,400 

New  York 

New  York 

28.840 

New  York 

28.800 

New  York 

15,840 

3,600 

41,400 

New  York 

40.320 

New  York 

30.320 

New  York 

27,000 

New  York 

19.800 

New  York 

9.180 

New  York 

84.060 

New  York 

66.620 

3.624.249 

a  Hongkong, 

at  San  Francisco. 

San  Francis 

CO     34,020           34.020 

at  New  York. 

New  York 

153.900 

New  York 

169.500 

&  Co. 


Taco 


F.  R.  Hendersoi 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co.,    Ltd 

Dunlop    Tire     Si     Rubber 

Goods   Co..    Ltd 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Kobe 


Vancouver 

Seattle 

Seattle 

from   Yokoha 


New  Toronto       8/.S4(i 
Tacoma  7.280 
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Shippci  Shipred 

from:  to:  Pounds. 
ArGi;.<;r  -1.     liy  ilic  S.  S.  CeUxc  Prince,  at  New  York. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .  Singapore  Akron,  O.  520,020 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .  Malacca  Akron.  O.  299,160 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co..  ^,       ,,    , 

•^   Inc Singapore  New  York  294,800 

Aldcns'    Successors,    Ltd.  Malacca  New  York  305,140 

Aldens'   Successors,    Ltd.  Singapore  New  York  224,640 

RiibIxT    Trading    Co Singapore  New  York  215,040 

W     G.    Kvikm-in.    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  115.200 

W          ,1    h     -sl.siiCo.  Malacca  New  York  124.200 

[              ^  Si  Co.  Singapore  New  York  110.060 

Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  107,460 

li,,,.   i:  1  ,. Singapore  Watertown  101.280 

I      K    II.   ,  !,  i.nii  St  Co.  .  Singapore  New  York  95,634 

K.   R.  Ilcnctirson  &  Co..  Malacca  New  York  61,200 
P.icific  Trading  Corp.   of 

America    Malacca  New  York  66.240 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York       1,154.140 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Malacca  New  York  57,420 

Fred  Stern  &  Cc Singapore  New  York  752,640 

Poel  &  Kelly Shanghai  New  York  545.924 

Meyer  &    Brown,   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  425,600 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,  Ltd Singapore  New  York  216,720 

Tlios.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  214,200 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  190.800 

East   Asiatic   Co.,   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  149.400 

Federal   Products  Co Singapore  New  York  124.380 

Jaeger   &   Co..    Ltd Singapore  New  York  118.720 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  116.820 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Singapore  Akron,  O.  114,840 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

,    Rubber   Co Belawan  Akron.    O.  81.900 

Paterson.  Simmons  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  102.060 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York  101,060 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore  New  York  89.640 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  82.980 
Far   East   Importing    Co.  Singapore  New  York  47,700 
Gaston.  Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Singapore  New  York  45.720 

Weiss   &   Co Malacca  New  York  29.700 

WeiM*  &   Co Singapore  New  York  19.800 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co.  ..  Malacca  Seattle  21.240 

W.   R.   Grace  &   Co Malacca  New  York  13.500 

Various    Singapore  New  York  680.040 

August  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Malancha,  at  New  York. 

H.  A.   Forbes  &  Co London  New  York  160.200 

F.  R.  Downing  &  Co....  London  New  York  95,940 

.\u(;uST  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Choyo  Man,  at  San  Francisco. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  600,840 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co...  Singapore  Akron  184.860 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  112,000 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.  .  Singapore  New  York  51,840 

Raw   Products  Co Singapore  San    Francisco    49,140 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  44,800 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  ..  Singapore  New  York  41,400 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  296.600 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  .Singapore  New  York  243.360 

Fred  Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  217,280 

Urited  Malaysian   Rubber 

Co.,   Ltd Singapore  New  York  I85,92U 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  San  Francisco   142.380 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  San  Francisco     50.760 

Meyer  &  Brown,    Inc Singapore  San  Francisco    112.000 

A.    C.    Fox   &   Co Singapore  New  York  12,240 

Kaufmann  Rubber  Co...  Singapore  Kitchener.  Ont    11.800 

Various    Singapore  N.Y.  and  Bos.   401,400 

August  S.      liy  tiic  S.   S.   Kathlumba,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  121,000 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  59,532 

Fred  Stern   S:   Co Colombo  New  York  58.240 

The      Rubber      Ass'n      of 

America    Colombo  New  York  205.007 

Various Colombo  New  York  5,4C0 

August  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Takiwa  Mar\i,  at  New  York. 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singapore  New  York  112.000 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  89,600 

Various     Singapore  New  York  9,540 

.\UGUST  13.     liy  the  S.  S.  Mississitpi,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &  Kelly London  New  York  111,000 

August  13.     Dy  the  S.  S.  Bardic,  at  New  York. 

Henderson,  Forbes  &'  Co.  London  New  York  14,580 

Various     London  New  York  289,440 

August  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Francisco  at  New  York. 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co..  Hull  New  York  10,440 

August  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Madamasku,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  309.100 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  25.200 

C.    C.  Trevanion   &  Co..  Colombo  New  York  12.780 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Colombo  New  York  5,760 

Various Colombo  New  York  23,220 

August   14.      By  tlie  S.  S.    Tcnzm,  .l/ani.  at  New  York. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  Watertown  74,920 


Shipped  Shipped 

from;  to;  Pounds. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  New  Yoik  11,800 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  400,320 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  224,000 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co. ..  Colombo  New  York  40.320 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York  33,600 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo  New  York  22,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  57,600 

.AiTGLST  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Frotcsilaus.  from  Yokohama,  at  Seattle. 

Rubber  Trading  Co Hongkong  New  York  144.000 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Hongkong  New  York  93.960 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Manila  Seattle  62,500 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co.. 

Inc Sts.  Settlcm'ts.  Seattle  2,880 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Hongkong  New  York  263,160 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co..    Ltd Hongkong  Vancouver  246,780 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Hongkong  Van-:ouvcr  19,800 

Various Sts.  Settlem'ts.  Seattle  40,320 


BALATA. 
Jui.i   2i.     Ly  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Cristobal  New  York 

July  2S.     ii>   the  S.  S.  Independence,  at  New  York 

Various     London  New  York 

August  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Matura. 

Yglesias  &   Co..    Inc Trinidad  New  York 

Middleton    &    Co Trinidad  New  York 

August  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Fredcrik  Hendrik.  at  New 
Wm.   Schall  &  Co Cape  Haitien     New  York 

AcGUSr  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Giiitna,  at  New  York. 

Middleton  &  Co Deraerara  New  York 

Vaiious     Demerara  New  York 

August   13.     By  the  S.  S.  Tropic,  at  New  York. 

Earl    Bros Liverpool  New  York 

.\UGUS1    14.     By  the  S.  S.  Mayaro.  at  New  York. 

American  Trading  Co. . . .        Trinidad  New  York 

South  &  Central     Ameri- 
can Comm'l  Co Trinidad  New  York 

Yglesias   &   Co.,    Inc Trinidad  New  York 

Various    Demerara  New  York 


211,140 
111.000 

304,020 
10.440 


1.963 
2,850 

7,050 
4,500 


August.  18.  By  the  S.  S.  Colo, 
;aac  Brandon  &  Bros..,  Panan 
arious    Balbn, 


Va 


Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Cristobal 
ious     Cristobal 


CENTRALS. 
na.  at  New  ' 


July   2J.      By   tne   S.   S.   Twines,  at  New' York. 
G.   Amsinck  &   Co.,   Inc.        Cristobal  New  York 

JuLi'  24.     r-y  the  S.  S.  Carib.  dt  New  York. 
Andean    Trading    Co Port  Colombia   New  York 

August   J.     By  the  S.   S.  .MaUira.  at  New  York. 
Amsinck  S:  Co..  Inc..        Trinidad  New  York 


Souther; 


Sale 


Corpon 


Trinidad 


Puerto 


August  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Esparta,  from  Costa  Rica. 
Various     Pert  Limon        New  York 

August   12.     By  the  S.  S.  Alamo.  «  New  York. 
-American  Lead  Co Cartagena  New  York 

AuGu;i    Is.     By  the  S.   S.  Colon,  ..t  New  York. 
Isa:  c    Brandon   &   Bros. .       Panama  City      New  York 

GUTTA  PERCHA, 

JuLi   23.     By  the  S.  S.  Slavic  Prince,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc,       Singapore  New  York 

July  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurybates.  at  New  York. 
L,  Littlejohn  k  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York 

August  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Celtic  Prince,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York 

GDTTA    SIAK. 

JULY  23.   1919.     By  the  S.  S.  Sialic  Prince,  at  New  ^ 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.    Ltd,  .  Singapore  New  York 

East  .\siatic  Co..  Inc Singapore  New  York 


3.900 
1.60O 


11,550 
7.800 


4,800 
3,750 


15,000 
3,900 
1,600 


35.400 

35.400 

127,200 

127,200 

3,600 

3,600 

^UGUJT  4, 

By  the   S.   S,   Celtic  Prht: 

United  Malay 
Co.,   Ltd.    . 

•sian  Rubber 
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July  31.     By  the 
Rubber  Trading  Co. 

^  -NuG-JoT   ii.     liy   tl 


Liverpool  New 

Takima  Mnru,  at  N, 
Singapore  New 

MANICOBAS. 


PONTIANAK. 


13,300 
1.500 


JuLl-  23.  Cy  ll,e  S.  S.  S!a:,c  Prnuc 
Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,  Ltd Sing.ipore 

Hadden    &    Co .Singapore 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Vaeger   &    Co.,    Ltd Singapore 

Edward    Boustead   &   Co.  Singapore 

July   _-i.      i:v   Ihp  S.   S.  LurybaUs,   at 

Yaeger    S:    Co..    Ltd Singapore 

fnited      Mal.'i),i;m      Rub- 
ber   Co.,    l.t.l Singapore 

Kidder.    IVabo-ly   .S:   Co .  .  Singapore 

FiL-J    Stern    &    Co Singapore 

j.   Littlejolin  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 


.\UGUST  4.     By  tbe  S.  S.  Celtic  I'nnce, 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd Singapore 

Thos.  A.   Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

AiGLsi   0.     By  tiie  S.  S.  Chcyo  Mnru. 

Yaeger    5:    Co Singapore 

J.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

A.   C.  Fox  Si  Co Singapore 

^  .\i._Gi.si    12.     By  the  S.  S.  Takiwa  Mar 

G.    kawahara   Co Sin.gapore 

L.    Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.  Singapore 
Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 


New  Yorlv 

Seattle 

Seattle 

at  Ne«-  Yo 
New  York 
New  York 


167,700 
118,800 
167,700 


283.S0O 
21.300 
12.240 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1919  (BY  MONTHS). 


nd     Totals    Totals 


Ma 


for 


for 


l'n9.  tions.   FnrE 

January    ..toiu  4,90(3     2,14 

February     14,079     2.70 

March 23,680     j  80! 

April    24.678 

.Uine    13,645 

July    17,643 


794 


Grosso.    1919.  1918. 

7,235  16,084 

...      17,456  13.108 

...      28.223  17,161 

110     28,146  13.425 

51      16,319  24,124 

...      17,965  16.092 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


(Coil 


7lu-   Rubber  As'^oc 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


Rubber,   gutta   percha,   etc.: 

From   United  Kingdom   

Pounds. 

945,805 

41,902 
642,669 

\-alue. 

$456,354 

22,731 
299,577 

Pounds. 

69,454 
307,854 

44,709 

509,277 
13,036 

Value. 

$20,053 
131.662 

16,095 

202,392 
5,589 

Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.: 

From   United    Kingdom    

United   States    

British  East  Indie's: 

1918. 

1919.    ' 

Pounds. 

20.244 
754,808 

746.140 

\alue. 

$8,297 
389.091 

334,216 

Pounds. 

209,000 
321.887 
46.305 

315,104 
940,289 

Value? 

British    East   Indies: 

$101,623 
139,710 

India    

Straits    Settlements   ..  . 

25,352 

162,226 
455,575 

Other    countries    

Straits   Settlements   ... 
Totals 

1,630,376 

398,038 

3,334 

256,277 

3,031 

117,312 

$778,662 

$72,625 

2,601 

2,281 

30,020 
4,423 
19.471 

944,330 

214,763 

6,254 

183,562 

940 

160,866 

$375,791 

$35,074 

4.057 

2,124 

20,051 
1,402 
15,456 

1.521,192 

132. 682- 

5,250 

345,868 
4,668 
83,459 

$731,604 

$27,571 

4,113 

424 

23.600 
6,855 
12.850 

1,832,585 
179,771 
110,138 

93,671 
6.761 
28,562 

Rubber,    recovered    

$884,495 
$29,667 
65,808 

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  ruds.... 

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods 

2,212 

Rubber,  powdered,   and   rubber   or 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber  or 

4,596 
9,972 

Rubber  thread,    not   covered 

Kub'uer  substitute 

Rubber   thread,   not   covered 

4,145 

777,992 

13 

459,994 

$131,421 

$15 

$208,955 

$20,839 
16,731 
43,369 

126,123 
131,077 

566,385 

19 

262,208 

$78,164 

$28 

$172,950 

$13,813 
15,851 
24,565 
6,566 
87,464 

167,580 

Totals     

971,927 

19 

548,243 

$75,413 

$19 

$255,638 

$18,956 
15,088 
62,068 

176.253 
184,997 

418,903 
149,869 

Balata    

°  ^^     

Chicle     

.^        

Manufactureo — ititiable: 
B)ots   and   shoes    

Manufactured— dii/iat/f; 

\Vatcrproofed    clothing    

Waterproofed  clothing 

19,672 
30,590 
2,935 

Belting,   hose,   and   packing 

Gloves  and  hot-water  bottles 

Tires    

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Gloves  and  hot-waler  bottles 

Other  manufactures   

Other  manufactures   

186,604 

S338.159         $315,839 

AND  FOREIGN   RUBBER  GOODS. 

April. 

$457,362         

AND   FOREIGN  RUBBER  GOOD! 

May. 

$386,245 

EXPOETB  OF  DOMESTIC 

EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC 

Unmanufactured— 
Crude  and  waste   rubber 

Manufactured— 
Hose    

, 

'       1918. 

1919. 

'      1918. 

191 

Produce    Reexports 
of         of  Foreign 
Canada.        Goods. 
Value.          Value. 

$18,369         

123.811         

103,629              $342 
2,305         

3,650        """713 

Produce    Reexports 
of         of  Foreign 
Canada.        Goods. 
Value.          Value. 
$93,128 

$3,514        

59,994         

7,026              $139 
332,075            1,211 

34,490         

34        

7,763            2,080 

Unmanufacturei)— 

Crude  rubber  

Manufactured— 

'Produce 

Canada. 
Value. 

$22,453 

139,141 

108 

59,811 

744 

5,156 

$87 
2,077 
14.272 

Produce 

Canada. 
Value. 

$5,811 
31.460 
3.568 
413.348 
63.020 
23.370 

$400 

Clothing     

Clothing    

$204 
1,000 

Tires    

Pelting   

All   other— n.   o.   p 

All  other— n.   0.   p 

Total    

Chicle     

7,680 

Totals     

Chicle 

$251,764 
$123,505 
ires." 

$1,055 

$444,896 
$36,473 

$3,430 

$227,413 
$138,767 

$16,436 

$540,577 
$73,049 

$8,884 

>  Included  in   "Other  manufactu 

1  Included   in    "Otber  manufacti 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURES    AND     INSULATED     WIRE     AND     CABLE     FROM     THE 
UNITED    STATES    BY    COUNTRIES,   DURING   THE   MONTH    OF   JUNE,    1919. 


Belting 

Hose  and 

Packing. 

Value. 

Boot: 

Shoes 

"at?" 
Sundries. 
\alue. 

Tires. 

Insulated 
Wire  and 

Cable. 

Vahu. 

All  Other 
Rubber 
Manu- 
factures. 
Value 

EXPORTED     TO— 

Auto, 
mobile, 
Value, 

All 
Others, 
Value. 

Europe: 

'     Pairs. 

Value." 

Pairs. 

\-aliic. 

V°alue: 

Vz.ooi 

11,374 
21,906 
2,046 

•-1,675 
15,149 
1,291 

"    "36 
25,275 

■3'7',66i 
571 

i 

25,284 

""$5 
24,694 

"'176 

1,416 
1.553 
84,821 

Y5,647 

'  7,392 

504 

113,426 

$V.46S 
25.479 

"'ioi 

856 
2,159 
69,984 

'17,194 

'  '3.536 

783 

78,050 

'$'7',i8C 

'"386 
■"966 

'  4.613 
875 

'  'i',666 

22,063 

52 

$'24, 173 
113,699 

414 
34,895 
104.504 

1% 

'"206 
104,160 
189.370 

l"4'3',7l8 

$'4"o',373 
21124 

'2'4,276 

11,474 

786 
2,470 

'  '2',562 
558 

'5'6',45l 

"$356 
48,688 

3'3',l85 

"7",i7i 
234,790 
367,796 

21.630 

'l'6',866 
■l'l",766 

$5,300 
11,507 
12,914 
184 
64,889 

'"945 
32,192 

'2i,557 
11,658 
9,394 

l'68,664 

$5,300 

Denma°k .':.'.' 

221,458 

22,090 

Prance      

317,018 

9:38fc 

NethcriandV .".'.'.■.■.'.".■.'.'.■.'. 

323,292 

Norway  

Rouminia 

584635 
26045 
3,184 

Russia    in    Europe 

Serbia,    Montenegro,    etc 

IS^Scn-::;::::::::::;:::::: 

75 

200 

168,988 

Switzerland     

Turkey  in  Europe 

13,745 
1,783 

Scotland : : '  ■ : :  ■ ' 

623 

Totals,  Europe  

$118,388 

25,285 

$24,699 

274,760 

$199,710 

$40,373 

$917,434 

$157,749 

$784,757 

$295,850 

$2,538,960 

North  America: 

nermuda    

British   Honduras    

Canada               ...            

■"$92 

41,583 

1,028 

1,116 

1,847 

504 

8,897 

1,422 

51,185 

61 

1,357 

81 

515 

213 

393 

30,801 

153 

730 

829 

198 

1.039 

■  3,871 

i2 

42 
1.462 
6,931 

2 

79 

$lV,889 

63 

"iS8 
4,614 
17,139 

""i2 
""96 

"■753 

4,536 

"'4i2 
321 
120 
338 

2,140 

'i',ii3 

30,152 
"'528 

"$953 
5,682 

"'381 
320 
84 
460 

'  '4',6i6 
"192 
1,731 

"'676 

615 

17,019 

27 

'"608 

'"$ic 

22.803 

54 
93 
136 
964 
202 
154 
12,970 

"    "65 

690 
106 
747 
734 
6,080 

'2 

""59 
269 

"$554 
158,293 
678 
3,423 
1.491 
1,857 
39,517 
4;668 
74,879 

'  'l',606 
520 

10,897 
1,497 
1,569 

97,390 

875 

1,198 

21.273 
6,477 
9,030 

"$183 

6,003 

104 

169 

3 

'l'o',458 

'  '3',763 

'"364 

108 

205 

82 

7 

20,756 

7 

1,063 

$5 

27.260 
51 
80 
724 
43 
7,486 
430 
40,809 

'  '4',  66; 
'"I59 

561 

'i'2',i8: 

'  '2,615 

627 

783 

$184 

23 

179,490 

402 

2,606 

259 

2,211 

4255 

1,196 

26,518 

'  '3'.  867 
17 
501 
283 
168 

32,124 
257 
112 
876 
401 
993 

$189 
1,822 

5.663 
71,338 
7,870 

30,136 
1,416 
13,059 
4,237 
3,486 
216,448 

litl 

24,668 
7,187 
13,490 

Guatemala    

Honduras 

Salvador 

^■?.:it"dla^n^d"^a'n^d'l!lbrado;: 

Jamaica 

Trinidad    and    Tobago 

Other    British   West   Indies... 
Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch    West    Indies 

French    West    Indies 

Dominican    Republic    

Totals,  North  America 

$144,044 

12,399 

$33,971 

47,147 

$33,600 

$46,559 

$437,692 

$44,050 

$97.2?  1 

$256.74.- 

$1,093,940 

SofTH   America: 

Brazil 

Chil^ 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

British    Guiana 

Para^uiy 

Peru 

Uru.Kuay 

Venizucla 

$62,403 

62 

13,973 

43,750 

211 

1,425 

670 

■  5',668 

35 
4,376 

■  i;476 

$6,381 

3.681 

■  '1,206 

5,781 

165 

" '  366 

$3,970 

'"874 
5.092 

17R 

"'ii9 

$20,407 

■  '4,61 2 

3,644 

279 

626 

"'54i 
1.899 
1,226 

$470,123 

32,'637 

163,966 

9,925 

9,547 

'  64 
23,309 
10,438 
22,654 

$11,634 

"4',  139 
7,900 

66 

524 

""86 

$251,165 
1,887 
59,970 

1,561 
586 

"7',3li 
57,591 
1,957 

$57,320 
32 
37,151 
31,948 
947 
262 
127 

'  1,572 
4,177 
i;879 

$877,022 

3,063 

153,356 

311,753 

15,865 

13.487 

3,914 

64 

38,489 

74,140 

32:092 

Totals,  South  America 

$132,573 

1.476 

$6,381 

11,127 

$10,333 

$33,236 

$745,533 

$24,349 

$435,425 

$135,415 

$1,523,245 

$5;937 

88 

945 
6,206 

'ill 
4,405 
11,320 

_  20,474 

""975 

■'■is2 

""658 

""12 

2 

"'132 
8,361 

■ '$446 
"■597 

""36 

""is 

"'35i 

13,240 
85 

'  3',  744 

"996 

144 

3,969 

752 

"'266 

'  4,075 

34,610 

24 

230 

'$'4'.3i4 

'"935 

107 
2,856 
1,008 

"'387 

"3'.6i4 

27.099 

85 

276 

'$'2',244 

■  '3'.86i 
641 
120 

11 

713 

3,056 

41 

$'2'8',4l7 

1,000 

175 

35,08i 

56,730 

5,251 

28,907 

4.466 

16.009 

57,052 

262,263 

549 

'"$89 

'  'l',669 
632 

'"354 
'  'l',347 

10 
$9,114 

26',  501 
4,589 

"eM 

'  ijkl 

'lo'.iri 

■$9,97  i 

'"283 
62 
17,836 
17,510 
231 
4,592 

'  '!'.244 
31,905 
3,934 

$10 
32,115 
28,417 
2,903 
1,289 
93,414 
84,948 
5,867 
45,045 
15,786 
21,229 
153,211 

British    China 

Japanese    China     

Other   British   East  Indies 

French    East   Indies. . 

Hong     Kong     

Japan    ■.•■■••: 

I^m\'".f!^. :;::::::::::: 

~       . 

$54,423 

9,359 

$14,-64 

48,738 

$40,681 

$10,687 

$495,904 

$3,491 

$5S,45'S 

$87,568 

$765,976 

'      

Oceania: 

Australia    

$20,096 

4,625 

37 

709 

38,643 

240 
1,252 

"■58S 

$832 
4.202 

'  V,358 

93,340 
3.731 

""36 

"2,558 

$63,031 
6.387 

""46 

"3',ioi 

$6,735 
2:630 

'  '3,322 

$126,071 
131,145 

""ell 

545 
335,952 

$6,238 
4,892 

'"I49 

158 

12,376 

$6,204 
2.11? 

$15,045 
8,407 

"159 
1,468 
73,517 

$244,252 

164,401 

37 

1,668 

2,171 

498,831 

Other    British    Oceania 

French    Oceania 

Philippine    Islands    

Totals    Oceania 

$64,110 

2,080 

$6,392 

99,659 

$72,559 

$12,6.'<7 

$594,324 

$23,813 

$3s,?;'- 

$98,596 

$911,360 
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Belting, 

Hose  and 

Packing. 

Value 

$11,903 

Boots 

Shoe 

Sundries. 
Value. 

$2,9  i  9 

$2,919 
$146,461 
V.    C.) 

Til 

•es. 

Insulated 
Wire  and 

^^S-i^e-. 

$5',549 

'"356 

$5,899 

$1,420,699 

All  Other 
Rubber 

fa*Jt-es. 
Value. 

$'l3;874 
45 
444 

'"234 
382- 

$14,979 
$889,151 

EXPORTED    T'_>  — 

Auto- 
mobile. 
Value. 

■  '$204 

28,588 

4,988 

656 

Vi'.ioi 

$45,537 
$3,236,424 

All 

Vs'sii 
'■"56 

$5,562 
$259,014 

Totals. 
Value. 

$11,903 

204 

136,292 

5,033 

1,100 

2,500 

330 

13,325 

Africa: 

Belgian  Congo   

British   We«t   Africa 

Pairs. 
'"729 

729 

51,328 

■rce,  Departi 

Value. 
$2,516 

$2,510 
$88,717 
nent  of  Co, 

Pairs. 
2V,248 

\^alue. 
$'2V,676 

$21,676 

$378,559 

Washington, 

British    East    Africa 

I'rench  Africa 

" 

Total-      '\fri-\ 

25,248 

$170,687 

506,679 

$7,004,168 

■(Comfiled  by  the  Bureau 

of  Foreign   Comme 

OFFICIAL  INDIA  RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  Fiscal  Years  1917-18-19  and  June  1918-19. 


IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANTlrACTUKED    RTTBBER. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  Jv 


Netherlands 

Portugal     

United    Kingdo: 

Central    Ame'ric 
Mexico      


Totals,     unmanufactiire 

rubber  and  gutta  perch; 
rubber     substitutes... 

Totals,    manufactured. 


6)6,772 

$300,052 

508,017 

$225,803 

347,003 

$96,447 

230,447 

$73,770 

3,719,703 

1,439,498 

538,076 

220,133 

87,422 

24,470 

78,742,217 

51,BSI,269 

21,926,945 

12,793,606 

1,310,705 

4,247.287 

2,518,248 

7,004,949 

3.341,512 

610,911 

736,014 

287,247 

360,390 

123,943 

1,488,636 

611,209 

1,033.087 

25,654.924 

41,277,914 

14,307,158 

46,407,924 

14,744,409 

1,227,776 

3,565,094 

1,471,823 

3,182,605 

25,055,644 

25,659,290 

136.404,368 

76.993,051 

258,245.724 

138,324,996 

272,119,880 

108,168,581 

3,771,844 

1,460,689 

45,027,410 

27,239,501 

53,663,857 

601,608 

353,123 

674,395 

395,587 

7,659,012 

3,244,586 

33,677,447  $15,078,060 

36,632,481 

$14,652,427 

333,373,711 

$189,328,674 

389,599,015 

$202,800,392 

402,471,531 

$157,928,132 

3,287,44.5 

1.649,452 

2,449.881 

1,278,610 

23,376,389 

1,044,022 

4,307,539 
9,994,571t 
7,481,292'' 

1,341.095 
501.450t 

2,990,253 

761,060 

332,223 

1,151,312 

147,323 

4,151,085 

710,510 

34,190,076 

$15,161,599 

40,556,605  $15,324,202 

364,913,711 

$193,118,855 

414,983,610  $206,543,236 

422,215,004  $161,292,551 

74,376 

1,569,448 
$194,688,303 

13,980,303 

1,019,222 

8,483,383 

644,480 

34,924,790 

$15,215,310 

41,587,499 

$15,398,578 

385,431,039 

428,963,913 

$207,562,458 

430,698,387  $161,937,031 

$58,861 

$52,678 

$782,929 

$616,741 

$622,940 

39,815 

136,438 

2,159,716 

301,479 

$82,935 

i;.i34 

$54,7.?0 

$822,744 

$753,179 

2,159,716 

$924,419 

EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE. 


Chile     

British    India    

Dutch   East  Indies   

Australia     

New    Zealand    

Philippine    Islands     

British    South    Africa 

Other   countries    

Totals     

All     other    tires 

Scrap    and    old     « 

Reclaimed     U 

Belting,    hose   and   nacklng.. 

Rubber   boots pa 

Rubber  shoes    pa 

Insulated  wire  and  cables. . 
Druggists'  rubber  sundries.. 
Other    rubber    manufactures. 


$104,028 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  '18,512 

334.677 

84,348 

108,500 

292,753 

88,480 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  'l'2',674 

550 

199,324 

101,972 

60.290 

72,529 

413,828 

$1,891,865 

$89,240 

373,789  31,933 

350,462  63,943 

404,873 

14,949  57,370 

83,207  72,357 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  'sViJi 
498,696 

$3,192,528 


$192,628 

V.V.V.  w.ni 

158,293 

74,879 

97,390 

470,123 

32,637 

163,965 

35,085 

28,907 

126,071 

131,145 

335,952 

28,588 

1,217,042 

$3,236,424 

$259,014 

473,282  62,904 

500,175  81,269 

585,143 

51,328  88,717 

506,679  378,559 

146,461 


$425,132 

143,916 

2,636,654 

1,485,939 

257,413 

1,019,915 

1,301,344 

696,876 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  145.820 

415.742 

783,209 

689,705 

345,702 

391,211 

1,591,623 

$12,330,201 

$2,547,652 

3,696,661  415,526 

4,938,991  814,199 

3.532,384 

600,455  1,483,379 

3,356,484  1,716,225 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  S.2'6'5',569 
$31,105,075 


$661,648 

94,264 

618,071 

1,766,518 

777,984 

1,336,233 

1,649,840 

455,102 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  4'l'6',4ii 

347,912 

819,755 

946,804 

863,727 

693,065 

2,530,337 

$13,977,671 

$1,130,623 

2,117,257  235,811 

3,284,958  567,278 

4,578,396 

1,559,598  4,861,213 

1,244,170  913,128 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  ii4,MS 
6,194,816 

$33,343,181 


$3,227,830 

211 

832,492 

961,352 

1,001,233 

2,009,263 

1,837,884 

667,319 

1,130,873 

447,856 

812,425 

880,118 

884,503 

1,412,929 

620,732 

5,903,180 

$22,630,200 

$1,264,175 

3,886,04»  436,009 

3,669,693  616,802 

5,716,016 

443,562  1,607,412 

2,668,663  2,559,641 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  1.0l'9',i76 
8,007,163 

$43,856,588 
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Ju 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN 

MERCHANDISE. 

clvc  -Moatils  I: 

:nJtd.Iu!ic 

30. 

'    1918. 

1919. 

1915 

1918. 

1.919. 

"" 

Unmanufactubed— 

'   Pounds. 

Value. ' 

V9,228 
3'lV,3i9 

Pounds.          Value.' 

22,335          $15,155 

3y9',635          162,632      1 

Pounds. 
879,765 

"  '  763 

2,355.898 

1.626 

Value?    ' 

$474,538 

■"558 

7,304  820 

215 

Pounds. 

473,915 
17,723 

72  255 

202.646 

8,208,280 

74,497 

Value. 

$303,338 
5,231 
9,619 
47,211 
4,274,543 
16,965 

'    Pounds. 

572,178 

990 

5,037 

10,385 

3.012,554 

777 

Value.    ' 
$344,267 

475 

Jclutong  (Pontianak)    

69,440 

912 
2,251 

India  rubber   

Rubber    scrap    

...         643,181 

1,394.824 

$320,547 

....        $177,787            

'.'.'.'.'.'.            "$699 

$63            

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS   TERRITORIES   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 


To   Alaska — 

Belting,   bose   and   packing. 

Boots  and   shoes pau 

Other   rubber    goods 


Totals 
To    Hawaii- 
Belting,    hosi 


$9,279 

8,584     26,994 
5,935 


Tins— 

For    automobiles 
Other  tires 

Other    rubber    goods 


$42,208 
$5,088 


$36,101 
$15,398 

63,065 
3,841 
21,472 


Totals     

To   Phihppine   Islands — 

Belting,   hose   and   packing.  . 
Boots  and  shoes   pairs 


$81,936 
$24,228 


$103,776 
$38,643 


Totals     

To   Porto   Rico — 

Belting,   hose   and   packing. 


For    automobiles 

Other   tires    

)ther  rubber  goods 


52,723 

120 

13,072 


$72,731 

*  Beginning  November  1. 


$468,269 
$4,707 

66,343 
3.182 
15,766 

$89,998 


735.786 
85,934 
195,001 

$1,105,487 

$63,697 
200,376 
446.186 
114,395 

$824,654 


$150,092 
179,044 

1,018,782 
183,840 

$1,531,758 

S50,367 

772,650 
14,803 
116,595 


$113,741 
186,915 
40,916 


$283,584 

160,060 

1,554,745 

500,987 

$2,499,376 

$54,710 

871,329 
21,816 
138,715 


EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  GOODS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1918.     (BY  COUNTRIES.) 


EXPORTED   TO- 


Belgium  . 
Denmark 
France   .. 


therlands  

Norway  

Portugal    

Russia    in    Europe. 

Swiueriand  ' '.  ■. '. '. ; '. 
United  Kingdom- 
England     

Totals,  Etij« 


577.715 
'  2,627 


Value. 

Pairs. 

$'32,705 
2,120,031 

233 

i 

55,076 

5,868 

12,238 

si 

'  9,240 
2.029 

5 

322 

'  3',656 

105.570 
'  9.546 


5,426 

215 

6.668 


2,467 
19,665 


All  Other 

Hanufactures 

of  Rubber 

Value. 

$86 


6,006 

910,898 

1,073 

1,223 

229,308 


1.650 


644,896     $2,402.! 


$131,685       $1,192,542 


$73,820       $1,890,824 


Total 

Values 

$325 

61,423 

8,059  ■ 

1,155,437 

3,075 

16,833 

259,463 

215 

40,279 

■20,231 

9,451 

45,993 

18,825 

14,039 

1,401,920 

),055,568 


Bermuda      

British  Honduras 

Canada     

Central  American 

Costa  Rica   

Guatemala   


Ho 
Nicaragua 

Salvador 


Me 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 
Newfoundland  and  Labr 
West  Indies— 


7,858 

79,545 

7,577 

459,325 


1'S9,566 

146 
"7',i77 

$1,144 
.'4,284 
722,994 


11,645 
5,698 
29,080 


5,851 
20,073 
22.014 


$2,278 

1.099 

,730,564 

2,690 
7,761 
2,623 
11,970 
34,092 
20,448 
127,598 
616 
24,320 


$6,299 

32,175 

4,734,351 

16,357 
42,438 
50,907 
30,395 
287,286 
56.358 
1,715,559 
8,525 
318,519 


Barbados 


Trinidad   and  Tobago. . 

Other  British   

Cuba    

Danish     (Virgin     Islands. 

the   United   States) 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch    

nl\\\  ..■.■.■.'.'.■.;;■.:;;■.■.■.■. 

Totals,  North  America 


1,762 
2,123 
3.829 
65,922 


5,438 
1,641 
88,561 


30,435 
129,825 
90,862 
29,100 
1,454,090 

10.020 
95,511 
13,515 
47,684 
27,439 


153 
1,061 
2.831 


165,657 

116,731 

41,100 

2,486,104 

14,427 
145  007 
16,883 
54,536 
37,571 


652,289       $1,025,976  $412,801       $4,422,02Q  $268,698       $2,402.1 
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EXPORTED 
South   Amebic 

TO— 

Packing 
Value.^ 

$163,077 
43,595 

Bolivia     .  . 

Chile 

389,694 

Ecuador     

8  ''9^ 

2,400 

2,599 
1  327 

Guiana- 
British 

Dutch     

Paraguay     

730 

Uruguay    

Venezuela 

28,036 
8,411 

America 

Totals,  South 

$948,488 

China    

China,   leased   territory- 
Japanese     

East  Indies- 
British— 

British    India     

Straits    Settlements 

Other     British 

Dutch     

French     

Hongkong     

Japan      

Rusiia    in    Asia 


Turke 


South     

East    

Canary    Islands 

Egypt     

French    Africa 


Madagascar     

Portuguese   Africa. 


Fiscal  year,  1917-18. 

Fiscal  year,  191617. 

Fiscal  year,  1015-16. 

Fiscal  year,  1914-15. 


Fiscal  year,  1911-12. 

Fiscal  year,  1910-11. 

Fiscal  year,  1909-10. 

Fiscal  year,  1908-09. 

Fiscal  year,  1907-08. 

Fiscal   year,  1906  07. 

Fiscal  year,  1905  06. 

Fiscal  year,  190405. 

Fiscal  year,  1903-04. 

Fiscal  year,  1902-03. 

Fiscal  year,  190102. 

Fiscal  year,  1900-01. 

^  States  separate! 
1917-18.     'These  fig 


9,S36 
13,259 
346,516 


Totals,  Asia    

Oceania: 
British- 

$553,323 

New    Zealand    

Other    British    

French    

52,485 

3 

1,348 

Philippine    Islands    

213,517 

Totals,  Oceania  . . . 
Africa  : 

British     Afr.ra- 

$704,806 

$4,525,2^ 


$4,578,3 
3,532,3 
2,986.9 


$Z,315,484 
2,163,416 
1,960,825 
1,498,445 
1,347.775 
1,253,369 
1,221.159 
994,100 
880,010 


80,453 
7,118 
2,284 


$12,356  118,880 


Druggists' 

Tir. 

es 

All  Other 

Shoes. 

Rubber 

Sundries. 

Value. 

Automobile. 
Value. 

All  Other. 

Value. 

Manufactures 

of  Rubber 

Value. 

Total 

Values. 

'        Pairs. 

Value.  ' 

1              7,706 

$6,181 

$35,425 

$1,429,647 

$89,519 

$165,544 

$1,889,401 

36 

21 

90 

31,678 

411 

2,381 

78,176 

20,607 

15,339 

27,656 

389,822 

8,115 

95.974 

735,167 

13,521 

il,729 

26,338 

951,102 

43,809 

142.355 

1, 572,766 

1,443 

1,254 

1,941 

49.630 

7,374 

17,026 

97,841 

1,648 

1.626 

3.005 

47,379 

592 

6,296 

67,190 
2,400 

7,883 

5,5S8 

1.792 

56,451 

1.690 

6.165 

74,342 

192 

143 

415 

3,776 
75 

829 

1.532 

8,029 
116 

21 

264 

515 

1,530 

1,073 

1,192 

4.621 

205,887 

1,495 

26,557 

323,077 

2,400 

2,004 

3,913 

213,290 

101 

19,523 

266,947 

544 

633 

7,592 
$112,809 

136,881 

$3,515,882 

2,789 
$156,724 

22,362 
$506,230 

178,980 

57,053 

$45,710 

$5,295,962 

$2,536 

$2,536 

4,390 

$3,738 

$13,697 

71.558 

$1,148 

$32,328 

197,341 

294,619 
510,881 
54,429 
519.535 


118.685 
8,806 
20,762 


129,559 
1,782 
1,127 


H966 

334 

150,924 


$46,874       $1,624,319 


18.341 
$60,760 


3.058 

1,746 

259,465 


420,751 

534,958 
63,547 

662,904 
11,943 
44,195 

692.,828 
12,097 
22,170 
1,206 


1,158,126 
16,544 


1,759,895 
$4,875,147 


$56,264 

1,258,368 

5,875 


$7,610  $644,355 


772.586     $2,799,186       1,285,110      $1,584,747  $772,539     $14,51: 


1,559,598  $4,861,213 

600,455  1,483,379 

720,130  1,619,260 

318,727  726,765 

101,361  279,206 

109,528  274,330 


1,244,170 
3,356.484 
1,976.896 
2.219,900 
1,634,258 
2,231,467 


$5,762,079       $30,711,233 


$913,128 
1,716,225 
1,046,102 
2,053,560 
834,289 
1,163,953 


Boots  and  Shoes^ 


3,791,084 
2,396,435 
3,080,253 
2.310,420 
2,693,690 
2,390,539 
2.310,420 
2,307.401 
2,594.708 
1,459,100 


$13,977,671 

$1,130,623 

$6,194,816 

$32,540,092 

12,330.201 

2,547,652 

8,265.509 

29.875  349 

17,936,227 

3,003,077 

7,290,345 

33,881,964 

4.963,270 

576,602 

3,525,486 

13,653,531 

3,505,267 

563,372 

3,453,472 

11,008,493 

3,943,220 

611,458 

3,913,036 

12,511,548 

$2,657,809 

$546,833 

$4,144,273 

$11,167,289 

592,470 

3,886,825 

10,947,248 

5,115,331 

9,060,895 

3,823,956 

6,615,074 

6,705,105 

3,729,643 

6,214,910 

2,966,144 

5,692,385 

2,572,375 

4,780  817 

3,729,643 

6,214,910 

4,176,351 

1,781,941 

3,462,402 

3,017,268 

ibber  sundrie 

s  were  not  specifically  rej 

ported  before 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE, 

NEW  YORK.                                                                                              EUROPE. 

1919. 

Grand 

Stovvcll  i  Co lihs      46.605 

^^'ta^r?.^';^;;:::;:;;::  ::;;:: 

B.    Levy  &    Co 

T.   A.  Menclcs  &  Co 

Higsoii  &    Fall    

Adalbert    H.    Alden,    Ltd 

Vianna    &     Lyra 

Totals      Manaos                             54  944 

■    4,994  ■         36,939 
680          48,156 

V6,74i          '  2,666 
20,646          '.'.'.'.'.'. 

"'966         '.'.'.'.'.'. 

44,015          87.701 
24,453            8,059 

68,468          95,760 

A  RUBBER  FRi 

NEW   YORK. 

Caucho.           Totals.            Fine.          Medium. 

480               89,018          £1,930 

1,164              50,000          81,453          16,937 

21,156            9,697 

60,831          

12,314              JO.OOO         12,760 

17,614            2,192 

:;::;:       ''''''.     '"^'^     -564 

10.370         

960          

13  958            200.618        222,559          64,080 
22.490              71,756          16,877          25,450 

36.44S              2T2..174         239.436           89,530 

OM  MANAOS    FROM    JANUARY 

Coarse.      Caucho.         Totals. 
2,240          51,377          75,547 
4,454            1,156        104,000 

11,897          32,009          74.759 
865               385          62,081 

2,240          15.000 

4,882           23,458           48.146 

27,370 

3,158           15.611           23,098 

10,370 

29,736        123,996        440  371 
7,978          38,557          88,862 

37.714        162.553        529,233 

TO    JUNE,    1919. 

EUROPE. 

Totals. 
164.565 
154.000 
74,759 
62.081 
55.000 
48.146 
48,010 
23:098 
10,370 
960 

640,989 

160,618 

T      Is 

If.  ,',QS 

801,607 

{Compiled  by  Slowell  &  Co.,  Mainios,  Bra 

EXPORTS  OF  INDI 

EXPORTERS.                                   Pine. 
Tancredo,    Porto    &    Co kilos    494,813 

Medium. 
139,028 
110,982 
109,687 
97,229 

20,232 

170 

■  6,241 

'  V,366 
i;247 

■"960 

487,082 

447,875 

934,957 

Coarse. 
355,512 
123,402 
147.518 
174.509 
30,960 
8.135 
1.069 

'  V,666 

'12,690 

1,628 

199 

857,282 
127,893 
985,175 

Caucho. 
231,647 
294,011 
85,334 
163,189 
10,240 
12,216 
1,914 

799,548 
128,564 
928.112 

Totals, 
1,221,000 
762,364 
420,591 
72O.G00 
41,200 
52.012 
5,346 

50,666 

'rs",396 
10,686 
9.627 

■■■966 

3,312,176 

830,837 

4,143,013 

Fine. 
593,474 
342,684 
896.072 
298.637 
347,878 
241,728 
135,370 
58,163 
19,034 
60.831 
14,510 

■  -ifiw 

3,015,421 

188,486 

3,203,907 

Medium. 
123,466 
51.693 

29,294 
38,057 

'  6,564 
6,620 
2,140 

■  iisio 

259,654 
55,290 
314,944 

Coarse. 
20,666 
59,357 
8,400 
29,208 
81,972 

'  9,429 
17,290 

1,465 
865 

4.526 

233,178 
27,759 
260,937 

Caucho. 

1,394 

479,281 

28,861 
131,078 

'18,761 
33,249 

"385 
10,915 

703,924 
154,619 
858,543 

Totals. 
739,000 
933,015 
904,472 
386,000 
598,985 
241,728 
170,124 
115,322 
22,639 
62.081 
31,771 

4,212,177 

426.154 

4,638.331 

General    Rubber    Co.    of    Brazil. 

Adelbert^H^'AldVnV  'Ltd! '.'.'.'.'. 

Higson    &    Fall 

B.   Levy   &   Co 

...     285,073 

'.  '.      Vl',429 
,..         2,193 

1.106,000 

640.185 
293,740 
175.470 
115.322 

Soc.    An.    Armazens   .\ndre.ien.. 
Paulo.  Levy   &   Co 

f?;?f} 

Simfronio     &    Co 

Antonio   Pereira   

Oscar   Ramos    

Vianna  &   Lyra    

7,015 
. .  .1,168  264 

10.686 

9.627 

7,040 

960 

7,524,353 

In    transit.    Iquitos.... 

Totals      

. .    126,505 
..1.294,769 

1,256,991 
8,781,344 

EXPORTS    OF   INDIA   RUBBER   FROM    PARA,   MANAOS   AND   IQUITOS,  FROM  JANUARY  TO   JUNE,    1919. 


NEW   YORK. 

Totals. 

1.255,142 

1,396,970 

1,161,693 

•786:995 

396,104 

441,181 

564,698 

299,740 

137,615 

39,530 

820,173 

7,299,841 

762,364 
1,221,000 
420,591 
72O,vju0 
41,200 
52,012 
5,346 
88,703 

3,311,216 

1,318,153 

11. 9-",. 210 

S  AND  I( 

EUROPE. 

Grand 

i-XPOaTEKS. 

ilos    A6SM'6 
492.016 

Medium. 
117,593 
149,260 

'4'6',6i3 
57.351 
30,731 
13.563 
24,946 

'  'l',366 
16,646 

457,463 

110,982 
139,028 

mfs 

26, 232 

170 

8,794 

465,482 

22,224 

945,169 
.) 

FROM 

Coarse.       Caucho. 
427.495         245,048 
535.669        2-0,025 
83,562        420,697 
213:955         2211253 
176.071          68,498 
103.614        195.430 
151,606        245,680 
110,441        101.805 
79,509          20,700 

19,470         

117,854        366,198 

2,019,246     2,105,334 

123,402         294,011 
355,512        231,647 
147,518          85,334 
174,509         163.189 
30.960           10.240 
8,136           12,215 
1.069             1,914 
16,177               997 

857.283        799.547 

275,769        239,833 

3,152,298     3,144,714 

PARA,   MANAO 

NEW  YORK. 

Fine.           Medium.     Coarse. 
719,370          20,688          85,786 

697:742          ..." 

152.849         

262,406           16,771           13,158 
383,755          

54.296             4.034             4,090 

5.2Sn 

181,693                543          

40,195            1.383            4,661 

n^i'.322       ■  ■3:678       ■s's^.oie 

2,603,628           46,497         148,001 

290,889           51,693           59,357 
518,651           99,899           16,212 

896,072          8.400 

298,637           29.294           29,208 
316,575           26,920           28,848 

231,358          

135,370             6,414             7,697 
160,745            9,460          24,146 

2,848. 2>i7         223,680         173,868 

229,518            4,096          31,084 

5,681,443         274,273         352,953 

3UITOS  DURING  THE  1 

EUROPE. 

Caucho. 
262,213 

52,050 

55,523 
797 

10,142 
131,463 

26,250 

'l'3:643 

■4^i;958 

594,039 

376,434 
238 

'2'8,86i 
25,809 

■l8:i27 
44,549 

494,018 

156,612 

1,244,669 
MONTH 

Totals. 
1,088,057 
749,792 
208,372 
293  132 
393,897 
193,883 

31,530 
182,236 

59,882 

l'9'i;384 

3,392,165 

778,373 
635,000 
904.472 
386,000 
398,152 
231.358 
167,608 
238,900 

3,739,863 

421,310 

7Ti53,338 

OF  JUI 

T     Marques 

2;i46:762 

iavrcz.  F.lho  S  Co 

General     Rubber     Co 

Adelbert    H.     Alden,    Ltd 

...     657.434 
...    305.774 
...      94,184 

1,370,065 

1,080,127 

790.001 

F.  Chamie   &   Co 

G.  Fradelizi    &    Co 

. . .     153,849 
. .  .      62,548 

596,228 
481,976 

Pires.   Teixeria   &   Co 

. .  .       18,700 

39,530 

Totals     from     Pari 

Stowell     &     Co 

Tancredo,    Porto    &    Co 

J.    A.    Mendes    &    Co 

General     Rubber     Co 

J.     G.     Araujo 

Adelbert    H.    Alden.    Ltd 

Higson    &    Fall 

...2,717,798 

...    233,969 
...    494.813 
.  .  .       98,692 
...     285,073 

;■.'.       UA29 
2.193 
62  735 

10,692,006 

1,540.737 

1,856,000 

1,325,063 

1,106,000 

439,352 

283,370 

172,954 

327,603 

Totals    from    Manaos... 

.    .1,188,904 

7,051,079 

From    Para    for    Lisbon 

From    Para    for    South    Americ 

. .  .4  687,029 

19,518,338 

(.Compiled  by  Stowell  <S-  Co. 
EXPORTS   OF  INDIA 

,  Para,  Braail 
RUBBER 

.Y.  1919. 

Grand 
Totals. 

EXPORTER.S. 

•ilos      83,07'5 
. .  .       48.990 
. .  .       69.234 

Medium. 
2,040 
1,940 
4,915 
7,480 
7,449 
5,440 

"393 

2,563 

32  220 
■5:177 

""17^397 

4°4,432 

■  '5 '.081 
33,150 
12,767 
38.482 

■  '3^.777 
2.752 

33,129 

173.570 

■lb' 290 
17,907 

^1767 

Caucho. 
21,171 
72.000 
20,997 
13,650 
3  659 
16,348 
27.151 
24,431 

'4'4'.97i 

244,378 

'2'5:467 
19.390 

289.175 

Totals.  ' 
150,718 
122,930 
100,227 
80.120 
71,996 
77,100 
73,260 
31,337 
5,315 
126,008 

839,011 

■9^4;655 
52,454 

986.120 

'    Fine. 
30,090 

30,090 

4,140 

370,005 

28,052 

432.287 

Medium. 

■  '  ■l^80' 

43,816 

728 

44,724 

Coarse. 
'  '9'.48i 

9.481 
2.380 
76,720 

7;42S 

96,006 

Caucho. 

'2b',866 

20,800 

5,130 

226,050 

47,992. 

299,972 

Totals. 
30,090 

■  9:481 
'20.866 

60.371 
11,83» 
716,591 
84,197 

872,98» 

Ferreira.   Costa  &   Co 

General     Rubber     Co 

122.930 
100.227 

Stowell     &     Co 

...       48,121 

81,477 

Bitar    &     Irniao* 

2  736 

52:137 

.■vaclbcil    li.    .\ldcn.    Ltd 

5,315 

From      Manaos" 

53  781 

li:830 
811  246 

From    Iquitos    ..'.'.•.■.'.'.■.'.".".■.■. 

Totals     ...., 

...     457,781 

1,859,109 

(.Con-pUed  tv   Stowell  &  Co.,  Par 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS   FOR  ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTTJRED  RUBBER. 

Three  Months  Ended  March. 


UNITED     KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


Unmanufactured—  Qu 

India  rubber  and   gutta   percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

From   Great    Britain     

India    and    Ceylon 

Straits   Settlements   

French  African   Colonies 

Brazil     

Other   countries    

Totals    

Rubber  scrap   

Manufactuked — 
India  rubber  and   gutta   percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

Threads   

Sheets: 

Cut   sheets    

Other     kinds,     including     hard 

rubber    

Tubes: 

Hose     

Other  forms    

Belting     

Rubber  coated  fabrics — pieces: 

For  carding  combs 

Other  forms   

Boots    and    shoes — fairs 

Elastic  webbing   

Manufactuies,  n.   e.  s.: 

From  cut  sheets 

Elastic  fabric    

Tires  and  tubes: 

From  France    

Great  Britain   

Other  countries 

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

From   France    

Great    Britain    

United  States   

Other  countries 

Totals,     manufactured. 
Total    imports    

EXPORTS   OF  CRUDE   AND 


1,174         

517         

3,433         

1,273         

1,292         

393         

8,082  8,890,200 

168        

56  123.200 

12  14. 400' 

51  45,900 

"127  139.766 

49  63,700 
3,000 


97 
17,365 
8,770 
1,007 
8,789 
233 

36,261  39,8 
20,160 


8.236 
55 


198,000 

2,200 

96,000 

10,800 
18,700 
89,100 

100,100 

3,000 

81,264 

172,000 


3,587  I  4,602,000 


MANUFACTURED   RUBBER. 
Three  Months  Ended  March. 


Uns 


jbber  and 


raw  and  reclaimed: 

To   Spain     

United    States    

Totals     

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and   gutta    percha- 

Threads    

Sheets: 

Cut   sheets    

Elastic  fabric   

Other   kinds,    including   han 

Tubes: 

Hose     '.'.[['.'.'.'.'.'.v.'.'. 

Other  forms 

Belting     

Rubber-coated    fabrics— pieces.  . . 

Elastic  webbing   

Manufactures  of  india  rubber  ant 
gutta  percha.  n.  c.  s. : 

From   cut  sheets    

Elastic  fabrics   

Tires  and  tubes: 

To '  France    

Great   Britain    

Spain     

Switzerland    

British   India  and  Ceylon. 

Straits   Settlements    

-Australia    

-N>-gentina     

Brazil    

Other  countries    

Other    rubber   manufactures: 

To  France    

Great  Britain    

Spain    

Switzerland    

Egypt    

.Argentina    

Brazil    

I'ruguay    

Other  countries    

Totals,    manufactured.. 
Total  exports   

'  A  quintal=220.46  pounds. 
^A  lira=$0.193. 


19.000 
6,600 


35.000 
45.600 
478,800 


94,000 
25,200 
418,000 


Unmanufactured— 
Crude  rubber: 

Dulcii  East  Indies. 
French   West  Afric 

Gold   Coast   

Other    African    cou 
Peru     


British    India     

Straits   Settlements  and    d 
pendencies,   including   I. 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Ceylon  and  dependencies 
Other    countries    


,528,400 
652,300 
991,200 
182,700 


4,740,500 

26,800 
47,700 
214,700 


£458,361 
1,988 
3,711 
21,077 
21,000 
128,582 
62,933 


184,115  5,949,400  574,949 

79,882  5.683,900  553,003 

117,207  3,208,500  324,497 

21,455  185,300  18,531 


4,541,500 


Waste 


Totals,     unmani 

Gutta    percha     

Manufactured — 
Boots   and   shoes,  .doccit   pairs  2.833 

Waterproofed   clothing    

-Automobile   tires    and    tubes 

Motorcycle   tires    and   tubes 

Bicycle  tires   and    tubes 


£23,714 
6,487 
36.577 


3,391  £5,477 

275 

107,058 


Totals 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste   and    reclaimed    rubber 

Manufactured — 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Boots   and   shoes,  .dosen   pair 

Insulated   wire    

Submarine    cables     

Carriage  tires  and  tubes.... 
Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle    tires    and    tubes. 

Bicycle    tires   and   tubes 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 


6,662 
17,200 
15.572 

107,082 
13,081 
31,826 

103,028 


£342,398 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 


Unmanufacti. 
Crude   rubber: 
To   Belgium     , 


775.700 
2,255,700 

113,700 

27,300 

1,164,700 

3,254,000 


£24,465 

108,285 
23,634 
96,028 
38,990 
16,767 

239,165 
12,111 

134,525 

247,155 


£67,334 
246,093 
123,953 


8,614,400 


Manufactured— 
Boots  and  shoes,  .dozen   / 

Insulated    wire    

Automobile  tires  and  tub 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tub 
Bicycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Carriage   tires   and   tubes. 


Totals 


£2,636 


£13,241 


MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  FTER  A  SHORT  FLURRY  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August  middling  spot  cotton  fell  to  31.50  cents,  a  price 
to  wiiich  it  clung  steadily  until  August  25,  when  it  advanced  to 
32.15  cents,  due  to  rumors  of  a  poor  crop.  The  estimate  of  the 
crop,  which  is  below  middling  in  quality,  is  about  11,640,000 
round  bales.  Considering  that  crops  have  been  short  for  four 
consecutive  years  there  would  be  a  cotton  panic  were  it  not 
for  the  war  conditions  hitht-rio  and  for  the  present  scarcity  of 
ocean  transportation. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  coming  in  in  small  quantities,  the  whole 
cotton  crop  is  needed  in  F:ngland  to  enable  the  mills  to  return 
to  ihe  output  of  the  years  before  the  war.  The  Alexandria 
market  shows  weakness,  prices  ranging  from  59  to  62  cents  for 
.Sakellaridis  and  from  55  to  .S6  cents  for  Upper  Egyptian,  with 
little  business  done.  .\  little  ligyptian  is  being  doled  out  to 
American  buyers.  The  fall  in  sterling  exchange  should  encour- 
age  trading.     The  market   will   probably  continue  unsettled  till 
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the  new  crop  begins  to  come  down  in  quantities  in  October  and 
November. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.— This  must  be  left  out  of  consideration 
this  year.  The  old  crop  is  practically  exhausted,  while  the  boll 
weevil  has  worked  havoc  with  the  new  crop,  which  will  amount 
in  all  likelihood  to  less  than  20,000  bales  this  year,  so  that  the 
tire  fabric  industry  must  turn  elsewhere  for  material.  The 
Meade  cotton  which  has  been  raised  as  a  substitute  has  not 
proved  popular. 

American-Egyptian. — The  cotton  that  is  free  will  not  make 
up  for  the  Sea  Island  shortage.  The  crop  this  year  is  late,  and 
will  hardly  begin  to  move  before  September.  The  rains  have 
had  a  bad  effect,  but  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  any  the  South- 
west has  previously  raised ;  from  45,000  to  50,000  bales  is  the 
estimate.     No  forward  business  has  been  doing. 

Tire  Fabrics. — The  market  is  very  strong,  the  product  of  the 
mills  has  been  sold,  and  the  factories,  though  they  are  working 
to  their  limit,  will  be  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  No  new 
factory  equipment  has  been  built  lately,  while  labor  troubles 
have  cut  the  working  time  from  54  hours  to  48  hours  a  week, 
thus  reducing  production.  Staple  cotton  is  scarce,  and  while 
manufacturers  are  using  peelers  as  a  substitute,  some  factories 
prefer  to  restrict  production  rather  than  continue  with  the  in- 
ferior material.  Little  business  is  being  done  for  next  year 
though  great  interest  is  shown  the  1920  possibilities. 

Other  Fabrics. — Belting  and  hose  duck  have  been  quiet  until 
last  week ;  lately  the  market  has  been  fairly  active.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  sheetings,  which  are  sold  out  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  No  demand  for  Osnaburgs.  Carriage  cloth  is  very 
scarce,  the  mills  are  sold  out  practically  till  the  middle  of  1920. 
Yarn  prices  are  high  and  firm,  and  advancing  rapidly. 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

August  25,  1919. 

Prices   subject   to   change   without   notice. 
ASBESTOS  OLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2}i   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     ...lb.        .85     @ 

2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 


BITBLAPS: 

32— 7-c 

32— 8-c 


40 — lO-ounce  . 
40 — tO^-ounce 
45— 7Vj-ounce  . 
45— 8-ounce  . . 
45— 9  H -ounce 
48— 10-ounce     . 


15.50 
17.50 
17.75 
17.75 


38inch  2.0O-y»rd 

40inch  2.47-yard 

S2-inch  1.9^yard 

S2-inch  1.95.yird 

60-inch  1.52-yard 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 
38-inch  2.00-yard 
38-inch  1.74-yard 


mechanical: 

Hose     

BeltinK     


HOLLAlfDS,  40-IIlOH: 


Acme     . . . 

Endurance 
Penn    


OSNABURGS: 

40-inch  2.3S-yard   yard 

40inch  2.48-yard    

37J<-inch    2.42-yard     


BAINCOAI  FABRICS : 
COTTON  : 


Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan. 

cotton,    blue    and    black 

Twill*  64x72 

64x102. 

Twill,  mercerized.   36-inch 

Tweed     

printed    

Plaids   60   x   48 


56 


Surface  prints  60  : 
64  X  60... 


.i7'A@ 
.315^® 
.42/,  @ 
.41  (S 
.52/,® 


.36J^@ 
.41!^@ 
.83!^@ 


.Pound        .65     @ 


.29H@ 
.2854® 
.28/,  @ 


.80 

® 

.44 

@ 

.40 

® 

.42 

@ 

.42/,  @ 

.55 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.42 

.21 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED   FOR    RUBBUIZING 

—PLAIN  AND  FANCIES  : 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY— COTTON  AND  LINTER   PRODUCTION:  CROPS  OF  1899  TO  1918. 


Cotton  (exclusive  of  linters). 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 


1901 
1900 
1899 


round  as 
half  bales 
11,906,480 
11,248,242 
11,363,915 
11.068,173 
15,905,840 

13,982,811 
13.488,539 
15,553,073 
11.568,334 
10,072,731 

13,086,005 
11,057,822 
12,983,201 
10,495,105 
13,451,337 

9,819,969 
10,588.250 

9.582.520 
10.102,102 

9,393,242 


Equivalent 

SOO-pound 

bales. 

12,040,532 
11,302,375 
11,449,930 
11,191,820 
16,134,930 

14.156,486 
13,703,421 
15,692,701 
11,608,616 
10.004,949 

13,241,799 
11,107,179 
13,273,809 
10,575,017 
13.438.012 

9,851.121 
10,630.94.'; 

9,509,745 
10,123.027 

9,345,391 


14,032,792 
13,529,303 
15,603,850 
11,624,777 
10,148,076 

13,207,157 
11,157,096 
13,117,310 
10,635,023 
13,599,412 

10,205,073 
11,078,882 

9,954,945 
10.486.148 

9,645,974 


11,061,085 
11.150,186 
10.920,471 
15.795,377 

13.855,267 
13,373,998 
15,383,003 
11,421,522 
9,902,595 

12,870,994 
10,871,652 
12,791,541 
10,242,648 
13,198,944 

9,359,472 
9,992,665 
9.132,215 
9,629,762 
9,043.231 


Round. 
154,204 
189,076 
192,339 


99.962 
81.528 
101,554 
112,887 
150,690 

242.305 
198,549 
268,219 
279,836 
296,151 

770,208 
981,264 
744,851 
768,092 
505,464 


Sea 

52,208' 
92.619 
117,559 
91,844 
81,654 

77,563 
73,777 
119,293 
90.368 


93,858 
86,895 
57,550 
112,539 
104.317 

75,393 
104,953 
77,879 


bales. 
(') 
1,096,422 
1,300,163 
944,640 
832,401 

631,153 
602,324 
556,276 
397,628 
313,478 

346,126 
268,060 
322,064 
230,497 
245,973 


195,752 
196,223 
166,026 
143,500 
114,544 


Equivalent 

500  pound 

bales. 

(») 

1,125,719 

1,330,714 

931,141 

856,900 

638,881 
609,594 
557,575 
397,072 
310,433 

345,507 
268.282 
321,689 
229,539 


ills,    total    linter 


111   close  of  season— 876,990  equivalent   50O-j 
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IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-iiich,  2  to  4  ounce) yard 

36-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 
36-inch,   i'/i    to   8   ounces yard 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON)  : 
36-inch,    iii   to   5   ounces yard 


40-inch,  ^-.SS-yard  yard 

•40-inch,  2.50-yard  

40-inch,  2.70-yard  

40-inch,  2.85-yard  

40-inch,  3.15-yard  

40-inch,  3.60-yard  

jacket: 

Delaware    yard 

Schuylkill     yard 


Canton,   38inch    . 
Schappe,    36-inch 


.29^  @ 
.2754® 
.26  @ 
.27^  @ 
.23J^@ 


.72/.® 


USE  FABBIOS: 

1754-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed. 
17}i-ounce  Egyptian,  combed  .. 
1754-ounce  Egyptian,  carded  .... 
17}4-ounce  Peelers,  combed  .... 
17}i-ounce  Peelers,  carded   


•Nominal. 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.  Building. 


SEA    ISLAND    COTTON    CROP    MOVEMENT. 

From   August   1,   1918,  to  July  31.   1919. 


Stock  August   1,  1918: 

Savannah,      15,247;     CharlesI 

1C,G16 

Received  at   Savannah    (gross) 

Received  at  Charleston 

Received  at  Jacksonville 

Received  at  Brunswick 

iieceivcd    at    interior    points    and    shipped    dir 

Soulhcrn  mills   


Totals     .. 
LcoS  total  expor 


1918-19. 
25,780 
16,156 
10.067 
12,678 


1917-18. 
1.044 
32,022 
6,971 
40,146 
300 


Stock  July  31,  1919: 

Savannah,  4,901;  Charleston,  90;  Jaeksonvill 
eport. 


ccrjing  to  final  gi] 


Burned.    Totals. 


ville 


371 


237 


22,625 
9,338 
12,563 


2,628 
548 


366 


26,502 
10,494 
12,563 
5,735 


:rioi    points 5.735 

Totals    1,094  397         44,526  8,911  366         55,294 

OOMPAHATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  FOB  PAST  SIX  YEAES. 

191314   1914-15  1915-16  1916-17  1917-18  1918-19 


Britain 


1,922 
1,991 
60,879 
15,409 


1,423 
173 


Totals     98,645       80,201       85,246     114,573       62,559       55,219 

OOMPAHATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CKOP  GROWN  FOR  PAST  SIX  TEARS. 
1913-14       1914-15      1915-16     1916-17    1917-18    1918-19 


ah,  Georgia.) 


',544       92,501       51,389 


EGYPTIAN    COTTON    CROP    MOVEMENT. 

From    August  1,   1918,  to  July  9,   1919. 

1918-1919.    1917-1918. 

Liverpool    

Manchester    

Other   United  Kingdo 


Total  shipments 


225,648 

118,870 

ports 5,537 

3reat  Britain. .     350,055 


54,803 
15,880 
39,839 


To  United   Stales. 

India  

Japan  


136,568 
65,230 


Total  shipments  to  all  parts 573,182 

Total  crop  (interior  gross  weight),  cantars'     


2.700 
71,324 
75,420 

641,462 
6,315,841 


1916-1917. 
214,726 
131,609 


346,335 

27,735 
10,321 
31,603 
31,731 
31.731 


121.343 

120,731 

lOO 

11.155 

599,664 

.126,199 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 

NEW   YORK. 

r\uRiNG  THE  PAST  MONTH  the  demand  for  chemicals  and 
*-^  compounding  ingredients  has  been  generally  brisk  in  all 
items,  and  present  conditions  indicate  a  steady  continuance  of 
the  demand. 

Aniline  Oil. — There  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in  price  as 
indicated  last  month.  This  may  later  affect  the  price  of  such 
accelerators  as  are  derived  from  aniline. 

Barytes. — The  demand  is  good,  and  the  price  steady  at  about 
$21.50  per  ton. 

Benzol. — There  has  been  a  very  active  consumption,  and 
prices  have  advanced  one  cent  per  gallon. 

C.M4B0N  Tetrachloride. — Business  has  continued  dull  through 
the  month  and  prices  weak. 
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Dry  Coloks. — The  market  has  continued  to  impro'C'e,  and  at 
the  close,  inquiries  from  the  rubber  trade  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  very  good  demand. 

LiTH.VKGE. — The  market  on  all  lead  products  is  very  active 
and  consumers'  demands  are  taxing  output. 

LiTHOPONE. — -Production  is  practically  sold  up,  and  manufac- 
turers are  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting  consumers'  require- 
ments.    In  fact,  there  is  an  excess  of  business  being  offered. 

Magnesia. — This  material  is  experiencing  a  renewal  of  favor 
with  rubber  manufacturers.  The  more  active  call  will  probably 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product. 

Mineral  Ribber. — There  has  developed  a  pronounced  increase 
in  export  sales  in  mineral  rubber  in  addition  to  large  domestic 
consumption. 

Sublimed  Lead. — The  same  conditions  rule  with  this  material 
as  in  the  case  of  litharge  and  white  lead,  producing  firm  prices. 

Whiting. — The  market  is  well  maintained  at  firm  prices. 

Zinc  Oxide. — The  reaction  of  the  automobile  tire  industry  is 
reflected  particularly  in  the  brisk  demand  for  zinc  oxide. 


NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

August  25,  1919. 

Prices   subject   to    change    without    riotice. 
ACCELEBATOBB,  OKGAinO. 

Accelerator,    N.   C.    C lb. 

Accelerene     lb. 

Acceleinal     lb. 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals lb. 

Aniline   oil    lb. 

Excelleiex    lb. 

Hexametbylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb. 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb. 

Thiotarbanilide     lb. 

AOOELEBAIORS,  INOBOANIC. 

Le«d.   dry  red    (bbl..) lb. 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb. 

sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb. 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb. 

Lime,  flour    lb. 

Litharge,    domestic    lb. 

sublimed    lb. 

Magnesium,   carlwnate    .....lb. 

calcined  heavy    (Thistle) lb. 

light    (Manhattan)     lb. 

Magnesium    oxide    lb. 

Magnesite     lb. 

AOn>B. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent    (bbls.) lb. 

glacial,    99    per   cent    (carboys) lb. 

Cresylic    (97%    straw   color) tal. 

(95%   dark)    eal. 

Muriatic,    20   degrees cwt. 

Nitric,    36    degrees lb. 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees     lb. 

ALXAIJE8. 

Caustic  soda,   76  per  cent   (bbls.) lb. 

Soda  ash   (bbli.) lb. 

OOLOBI. 

Black: 

Bone,   powdered    lb. 

granulated    lb. 

Carbon   black    (sacks,    factory) lb. 

Drop    lb. 

iTory    black    lb. 

Lampblack     lb. 

Oil    aoluble    aniline lb. 

Rubber  black lb. 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb. 

Prussian    lb. 

Ultramarine     lb. 

Brown: 

Iron  oxide lb. 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb. 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb. 

Vandyke    lb. 


3.70 

® 

..■iS 

® 

1. 00 

m 

.26 

o 

.85 

(a 

.93 

c* 

dirome,    light    lb.  .35     @     .40 

medium     lb.  .40     @     .50 

dark     lb.  .50     @     .60 

commercial     lb.  .07     (a)     .15 

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) lb.  .75     @     .85 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .45      @ 

Antimony,   golden   sulphuret  of    (casks) lb.  .25      @ 

golden    sulphuret     (States) lb.  .28     & 

red   sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25     @ 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb.  .25     @ 

Indian     lb.  .CS'A@ 

Toluidine    toner lb.      4.00     i»<)4.50 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb.  .14     <ii 

pure   bright    lb.  .16     @ 

Spanish    lb.  .04;4(g     .05 

Venetian     lb.  .02     @     .OA'A 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  '1.80     @ 

orange     lb.  *1.25     (a 

Oximony     lb.  .18     @ 

Vermilion,    English,    pale,    medium,    dark lb.  1.70      @ 

artificial     lb.  .35      @      .40 

White: 

Aluminum   bronze,    C.    F lb.  .58     @ 

superior     lb.  .55     @ 

Lithopone,   domestic    lb.  .06^0     .07 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  *.07     @     .07 'A 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb.  •.06'A@     .06 J4 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead   (less  carload,   factory): 

••XX    red"    lb.  .09!-i@ 

"Special"     lb.  .09J4@ 

French  process,   red  seal lb.  .09^  @ 

green    seal    lb.  .10)^(3 

white  seal    lb.  .U}4@ 

(States)     lb.  .08J4@ 

Azo,   ZZZ.   lead   free    (less   carload  fac- 
tory)     lb.  .09'4@ 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    ..lb.  .08i^@ 

Z,    8-10%    leaded    (less    carload 

factory)    lb.  .OS'A@ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,   yellow,  light,  orange lb.  2.0O     @ 

red    lb.  1.85     @ 

Chrcme,    light   and    medium lb.  .27      @ 

Ochre,    domestic    lb.  .02     (a     .03'A 

imported    lb.  .O'i'A®      .06 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  •'1.20     @ 

Zinc   chromate    lb.  .45      @     .48 

COMPOUNDING  INGEEDIENTS. 

Aluminum    flake    ton  30.00     @ 

Ahiminum   oxide    lb.  '.18     @ 

Ammonia   carbonate,   powdered lb,  .li%@     .14 

Asbestine    (carloads)     ton  25.00     @ 

Asbestos   (bags)    ton  35.00     @ 

Avoilas  compound   lb.  .15     @ 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated ton  65.00     @ 

sulphide,   precipitated    lb.  .07     @ 

dust     lb.  .OSVi® 

Barytes,    pure   white ton  33.50     @            , 

off   color    ton  15.50     @ 

uniform    floated    ton  33.50     @ 

Basofor lb.  .04     @ 

Blanc  fixe    lb.  .04     @ 

Bone  ash   lb.  .05     @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra   light lb.  .05     @     .05^^ 

precipitated,   heavy    lb.  .04     @     .0454 

China    clay,    domestic ton  8.50     @20.00 

imported     ton  18.00     @23.50 

Shawnee     «on  "15.00     ® 

Cork    flour    lb.  .53     @ 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory lb.  .04     & 

Fossil  flour   (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00     @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03      @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .35     @     .40 

medium    lb.  .16     @     .28 

low   grade    lb.  .12     @     .15 

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound    bbl.) lb.  .10     @     .25 

amorphous    lb.  .04     (a      .08 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .03     @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00     @ 

Mica,  powdered    lb.  .03;j@     .06 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb.  .05     @ 

Rotten   stone,   powdered lb.  .0214  &     .04  i4 

Rub-R-Glu    lb.  '.20     @     .25  > 

Silex    (silica)     ton  22.00     @40.00 ' 

Starch,    powdered   corn    (carload,    bbls.) cwt.  6.24     @ 

(carload,  bags)    cwt.  6.02     @ 

Talc,    powdered    .'oapstone ton  25.00     @ 

Tripoli    earth,     air-floated ton  25.00     @ 

Tyre-lith    ton  85.00     @ 
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Whiting,  Alba    (carloads) ctert.  .80  @ 

Columbia      cwt.  .80  @ 

commercial    cwt.  1.25  @ 

English  cliffstonc    cvit.  1.50  @ 

gilders    cwt.  1.30  @ 

Paris,    white,    American cat.  1.35  @ 

Quaker    cwt.  .70  @ 

Wood  pulp,  imported lb.  .03^@ 

Wood    flour.    American lb.  .OIH® 

UmSBAI.  RVBBEB. 

Gilsonite     lb.  -Oi'/i® 

Genasco    (carloads    factory) ton  55.00  @ 

(less    carloads    factory) ton  57.00  @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton  30.00  @ 

K-X      /on  120.00  @ 

K.    M.    R ton  40.00  @ 

M.    R.    X fon  lOO.OO  @ 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton  50.00  @ 

less  carload,   factory ton  55.00  @ 

Raven   M.    R ton  .50  @ 

Refined  Elaterite   «o«  175.00  @ 

Richmond    ton  75.00  Si 

No.  64    ton  44.00  (a, 

318/320  M.   P.  hydrocarbon ton  SO.nO  @ 

Robertson    M.  R.    Special     (carloads,  factory) ton  80.00  @ 

M.   R.     (carloads,    factory) ton  55.00  @ 

M.  R.    (less  carloads,   factory) ton  60.00  @ 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ton  50.00  @ 

(less  car,    factory) ton  60.00  @ 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .05  ® 

OILS, 

Castor,   No.    1,   U.   S.   P lb.  .23  @ 

No.   3,  U.   S.   P lb.  .20  @ 

Corn,   refined   Argo cwt.  28.56  @ 

Cotton     lb.  .26  @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.  .21  @ 

Glycerole     lb.  .55  @ 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) gal.  2.22  @ 

Linseed    compound    gal.  ".85  @ 

Palm    (Niger)    lb.  .17  @ 

Peanut lb.  .27  @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .Ci6'A@ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .04M@ 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  .78  @ 

Rapeseed,    refined    gal.  1 .60  @ 

blown     lb.  .22  @ 

Rosin     gal. 

Soya    bean    lb 

Tar     fa/ 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum    lb 

Tar,    retort    «o/ 

kiln     gal. 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb 

coal    tar    lb 

pine   tar    /(>. 

ponto      lb 

Resin,    Pontianak,    refined lb 

granulated     lb 

fused    lb 

Rosin,    K bbl.  22.50  @ 

Shellac,   fine  orange lb.  1.30  @ 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per  cent  drums) lb.  .15  @ 

methyl     (drums) gal.  1.10  @ 

Benzol,  water  white gal.  .24  @ 

Beta-naphthol.    resublimed     lb.  .95  @ 

ordinary  grade   lb.  .48  (S- 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .05J.^@ 

tetrachloride    (drums)    lb.  .10  @ 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .24i4ia 

73    @   76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

68   @  70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20  @ 

V.    M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .2iiim 

Toluol,  pure    gal.  .26  ff? 

Turpentine,   spirits    gal.  1.73  @ 

wood     gal.  1.68  (S) 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .30  @ 

Xylol,    pure     gal.  .35  @ 

commercial     gal.  .30  @ 

SXrBSTITUTES. 

Black     lb.  .lO'/jffi) 

§'•'-«'"    ;■•: /*.  .15  @ 

Sr,".""  f*'^"'='=  lb-  -WA® 

White    factice    lb.  .li;.^@ 

Paragol  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cwt.  24  08  (3i 

'■^'^ti     cteJ.  23.58  @ 


@    1.10 
@ 


@ 

@ 

None 

None 

None 


VULCANIZING   INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite  (Black  Hypo) 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lo.  .ij 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .06 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn    brand    (carloads) cuit.  2.90 

pure   soft    (carloads) cwt.  2.90 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cat.  2.50 

(See  also   Colors — Antimony) 

WAXES. 

Wax,    beeswax,    white lb  .70 

ceresin,    white    lb:  .15 

carnauba     lb.  56 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .60 

green      lb.  *.78 

montan      lb.  ♦.35 

substitute      lb.  .42 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .08M 

123/125   m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .OSii 

128/130  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .09% 

'Nominal. 


52     @ 

13^@ 

06>4@ 

@ 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 

TP  HE  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS  in  scrap  rubber  during  the  past 
■'■  month  has  been  very  limited.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
English  embargo  on  rubber  scrap  several  weeks  ago  the  move- 
ment  of   inner    tubes   has    not   gained    appreciably. 

Market  conditions  are  not  noticeably  improving,  although  the 
rubber  scrap  dealers  are  hopeful  of  marked  activity  by  October. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  There  has  been  an  off  and  on  demand  just 
sufficient  to  hold  prices  steady. 

Tires.  This  grade  has  not  been  called  for  to  any  great  extent. 
There  has  been  fair  buying  for  picking  purposes.  Prices  have 
been  steady  and  firm  for  good  stock. 

Inner  Tubes.     The  situation  continues  without  interest. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD   LOTS  DELIVERED. 

August  25,  1919. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops lb.  .01      @ 

Boots   and   shoes lb.  .0&'/i@ 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .0654®      .06^ 

Untnramed  arctics lb.  .0S%@ 

HARD  BUBBEB: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb.  .01      @ 

No.  1,  bright  fracture lb.  .23     @       .24 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.   I .  old  packing lb.  .19     @      20 

^o,  - lb.  -lOy,®     .lOM 

Ked    lb.  .10     @     .W/z 

MECHANICALS : 

Bl.-ick  scrap,  mixed,  No.  1 lb.  .Oiy,lfb      04 

No.    2 lb.  .03      @ 

I. ar   springs lb.  .03M@     .04 

H«ls lb.  .03      @     .03;/- 

Horse-shoe    pads      lb.  .03     @      03K 

Hose,     air     brake lb.  .04^0 

fire,  cotton  lined    lb.  .01}4@     .0144 

garden    lb.  .Ol'/i@      oiy. 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .0314®       04 

Ma"i"e  ,  : lb.  .OVA@     :oi  ■/■ 

Red   packing lb  .05;4@     .06 

Red    scrap.    No.  I lb.  .09     @     .10 

Uhite    scrap.    No.    1 lb.  .10     @     .n 

No.    2 lb.  .08     @      .09 

TIRES: 

pneumatic — 

Auto   peelings,    No.   1 lb.  .07      @     .08 

„.       ,  No.  2 lb.  .05     m     .05-5 

Bicycle    lb.  .03     @     .03'4 

Standard   white   auto lb.  .04)4@      .05 

.Standard  mixed  auto lb.  ,04     @ 

Stripped,    unguaranteed    lb.  .03     ® 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  .05     ®      OS'i 

SOLID — 

Carriage     ;(;.  .04     @     .041/^ 

.Ij-ony     lb.  .01     @ 

Truck    lb.  .04     ffl     .04'/ 
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